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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  century  dbce  mj  fSatlier  originally  published  his  *  DionoNABT  of 
THS  Biblk'  It  appeared  unte  the  following  title,  in  2  vols.  8vo  :  *  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  :  containing  an  Historical  Accoml^f  the  Fersatis;  a  (Geographical  and 
Historical  Account  of  the  Fkxcei ;  a  literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Desoiiption 
of  other  Objects^  whether  Natnral,  Artificial,  Civil,  Beligious^  or  MStaty  ;  aa&  an 
Explication  of  the  Appellative  Terms  mentioned  in  the  ^nkfaigs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  The  whole  comprising  whatever  important  is  known  concerning 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Hobitir  Nation  and  Church  of  Qod  ;  forming  a  Sacred  OnI^ 
mentary ;  a  Body  of  Scxslflui^  History ,  Chr<mology,  and  Divinity^  and  serving  in  a 
great  Dieasure  as  a  ConccrimMe  to  the  Bible.    Edinburgh  1769.' 

Numerous  editioDiS  of  tha^ofk  have  since  been  published ;  but  during  the  last 
century,  and  particularly  of  late  years,  such  vast  advances  have  %een  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  Biblical  subjdbts  that  I  saw  plainly  that  unless  it  was  brought  down 
to  somewhat  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  in  all  likelihood  fall  down. 
I  therefore  thought  it  might  help  to  prolong  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  my 
fathei's  labours  if  I  should  revise  the  work,  and  supplement  what  might  be  found 
wanting  in  it  But  on  proceeding  to  do  so  I  found  much  in  it  which  it  appeared 
to  me  might  with  advantage  be  omitted,  as  well  as  much  which  might  usefully  be 
abided.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  one  of  the  first  works  published  by  my 
father,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  object  with  him  to  make  it  a  General  Hepo- 
8ITORY  of  the  subjects  of  Theological  study.  Hence  there  is  found  in  it  the  embryo 
or  germ  of  several  of  his  subsequent  publications,  where  they  were  more  appropriate 
and  were  treated  by  him  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  original  work  was  too  much  of  a  Dictionary.  It 
dealt  too  much  in  the  explanation  of  words,  and  thus  answered  too  well  to  its  name. 
This  I  think  might  be  left  to  the  ordinary  Dictionaries  of  the  English  language, 
and  to  the  well-understood  signification  of  words,  unless  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
are  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  peculiar  senses. 

The  biographical  accounts  of  persons  appeared  to  me  often  too  much  lengthened. 
Their  lives  can  nowhere  be  read  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves ;  and  most  people  who  make  use  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  already  pretty  well  acquainted  with  themu  Any  other  narrative  of 
their  life  is  in  general  singularly  dull  and  uninteresting.  I  have  therefore  contented 
myself,  as  to  the  chief  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  with  noticing  chronolo- 
gical or  other  special  points  in  their  history  ;  and  as  to  the  generality  of  persons 
whose  lives  possess  no  particular  interest,  or  of  whom  there  are  no  particular  accounts, 
I  have  taken  no  notice  at  all,  leaving  readers  to  the  knowledge  which  they  may 
already  have  of  them,  or  to  turn  to  their  Bibles  if  they  wish  to  have  more. 


▼i  PREFACE. 

Articles  of  Systematic  Divinity  I  liaye,iii  like  manner,  for  the  most  part  omittecL 
There  ib  no  lack  of  systems  of  divinity,  or  of  works  on  the  great  heads  of  divinity  ; 
and  in  these  they  can  be  and  are  discussed  to  much  more  advantage  and  more  satis- 
factorily than  in  the  separate  and  short  articles  of  a  Dictionaiy. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  are  articles  on  the  Authenticity,  Credibility,  and  Inspira- 
]tion  of  the  particular  books  of  the  Bible,  and  also  as  to  various  points  in  their  his- 
tory, which  are  laigely  dwelt  on  in  some  similar  works  ;  but  these  are  subjects 
which  are  much  more  satisfactorily  discussed  in  connection  with  each  othear  in  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,  works 
of  which  there  is  now  in  like  manner  no  lack. 

Much  of  the  Histoiy  in  my  father^s  Dictionary  I  have  also  omitted.  In  much  of 
ancient  history  there  is  little  certainty,  and  most  of  it  has  no  special  bearing  on  the 
knowledge  or  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Here  it  maj  not  be  improper  to  give  some  further  explanations  as  to  what  I  have 
done  and  what  I  have  not  done  in  the  following  work. 

Vhe  Sciiptures,  especially  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  veiy  ancient 
writings,  and  hence  there  are  many  obscurities  and  many  difficulties  in  them.  In 
numerous  cases  no  certainty  has  been,  or  perhaps  can  be,  attained  regarding  these. 
Yet  on  topics  of  this  kind  there  is  often  much  npecolalaeii  and  discussion  by  learned 
men,  but  at  the  end  of  their  speculations  and  discuflLona  oneieels  no  more  certainty 
than  at  the  beginning.  One  may  be  confused,  yet  not  satiBfied,  by  their  statements 
and  reasonings.  On  such  subjects  I  rarely  enter,  es  feeing  no  use  in  disquisitions 
which  lead  to  no  aatisfactory  conclusion. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  there  had  been  no  obeeurities  or  difficulties  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  say  nothing  of  the  high  and  holy  subjects  of  which  they  mainly 
treat — subjects  so  far  removed  from  and  so  far  above  the  ordinary  current  of  human 
thought — ^the  books  of  which  they  consist  are  not  only  of  great  antiquity  (especially 
those  of  the  Old  Testament),  but  they  are  written  in  languages  which  have  long 
been  dead  languages,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  is  but  imperfect  We  even  want 
a  correct  standard  original  text ;  and  all  translations  are  to  a  certain  extent  imsatis- 
{adtoTy.  To  this  may  be  added  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  state  of  feeling  of  Qod*8  ancient  people  and  of  the  other 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  These  di£fer  so  widely  from  those  of  our  own 
age  and  country  that  we  are  continually  in  danger  of  misconstruing  and  misapplying 
them.  Thus  our  ignorance  is  often  a  source  of  obscurities  and  difficulties  in  reading 
and  studying  the  Scriptures  ;  and  not  being  duly  sensible  of  our  ignorance,  and  not 
making  preper  allowances  for  it,  we  startle  and  stumble  at  difficulties  where,  if  our 
knowledge  were  more  accurate  and  more  comprehensive,  we  would  find  none. 
Were  we  fully  and  correctly  informed  of  all  cireumstances,  these  would  vanish  like 
the  clouds  and  darkness  before  the  rising  sun. 

Yet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible  do  not  arise  out  of  our  ignorance :  there  are 
many  real  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  these  may  and  do  admit  of  a  solu- 
tion ;  but  others  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved,  and  perhaps  never  will. 
Many  Christian  writers,  particularly  on  the  evidences  of  the  inspired  writings,  are, 
I  apprehend,  iniidi  too  easily  satisfied  with  explanations  of  difficulties.  They  treat 
difficulties  as  If  they  were  no  difficulties  ;  or  at  least  as  if  they  admitted  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  solution ;  and  they  are  ready  to  accept  of  any  explanation,  however  little 
it  will  bear  examfaiation.  I  apprehend  that  questions  of  this  kind  call  for  more 
of  honest  and  candid  inveetigation  than  they  commonly  receive  ;  and  in  all  such 
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cases  the  conclusion  should  be  graduate^  wjCunlfiijB  to  the  nature  and  measoie  of  Htm 
evidence.  Ift«»Qe  instances  difficiiltie»f  may  adaiit  of  a  possible  solution,  In  oUMIi 
of  a  pnMtlU^  and  li  Others  ^  a  satUfactmry^  or  nearly  satisfactory  solution.  Now, 
in  all  cases  l«t  ibi|  mteuie  tl  evidence  be  caref uUy  examined,  and  no  more  weight 
attached  to  it  than  it  wiU  bear,  in  what  degree  it  is  satisfactory  let  this  be  stated, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  if  the  difficulty  is  not  fully  removed,  let  the  measure  in 
which  it  remains  unresolved  be  distinctly  acknowledged. 

Should  difficulties  be  utterly  unresolvable  by  us,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  the 
fact,  and  not  impose  upon  ourselves  or  others  unsatiEtfactory  solutions  of  them.  We 
should  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  this.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  truth  to  do  so. 
This  may  draw  attention  to  them,  and  perhaps  future  inquirers  may  discover  satis- 
factory solutions  of  them  when  they  are  thus  held  out  as  desideraruia;  whereas,  if  we 
content  ourselves  or  others  wiHh  xmsatiafactory  explanations  of  them,  this  may  help 
to  put  off  the  solution  of  them  indefinitely ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  inay  continue 
to  haunt  our  minds  and  create  in  us  more  doubts  than  if  they  had  been  frankly 
acknowledged  from  the  first 

But  should  we  meet  with  difficulties  which  neither  we  nor  others  are  able  to 
solve,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  we  may  still  go  back  on  our  ionorakcis — ^the 
narrowness  and  imperfection  of  our  views  and  the  limitedness  and  weakness  of  o«r 
faculties — as  sufficient  to  aeoottl  for  many  difficulties  by  which  we  should  therefore 
not  be  stumbled.  We  faavB  often  no  other  means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
natural  religion,  and  I  see  no  veason  why  we  should  not  meet  in  the  same  way  the 
difficulties  of  revealed  religion. 

In  the  followiug  work  I  shall  probably  be  thought  by  some  to  have  carried  these 
principles  too  far  ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  safer  side  to  err  upon,  more  especially  as  the 
error  has  been  bo  commonly  on  the  other  side.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  I  have  not 
noticed  difficulties  when  I  was  sensible  I  was  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
uf  them. 

It  has  been  an  object  with  me  not  to  load  the  work  with  doubtful  or  imcertain 
matter.  I  commonly  satisfy  myself  with  giving  results  without  entering  on  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest  ;  but  where  the  evidence  was  not  satisfactory  I  have  in 
general  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  put  forth  statements  for  which  there 
was  not  adequate  authority. 

I  seldom  ground  my  statements  merely  on  the  opinions  of  this  or  the  other 
learned  man.  The  opinions  of  learned  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  founded  on  evidence.  Learning  and  logic  often  do  not  go  together.  It 
is  wonderful  on  what  slender  grounds  learned  men  often  put  forth  opinions  ;  and 
hence  a  common  cause  of  the  variety  of  opinion  which  is  so  often  found  among  them. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  stated  the  population  of  towns  and  cities  ;  but  such 
statements  can  be  held  at  best  as  merely  some  indication  of  the  size  of  the  places,  of 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  as  regards  religion  ;  and  I  must  warn  the  reader  that  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  them,  though  perhaps  they  are  said  to  rest  on  official  returns. 
We  frequently  meet  with  statements  of  the  population  of  places  by  different  writers, 
but  they  usually  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  Speaking  of  IJgypt  (and  the 
statement  may  probably  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire),  Miss 
Martineau  says :  *  It  is  clear  the  truth  will  not  be  learned  by  a  census  while  the 
agents  take  bribes  to  set  down  a  greater  or  smaller  number,  or  have  to  make  a  guess 
at  the  population  of  a  village  which  they  find  deserted'  (Martineau,  Eoittrn  Life.W.  1 72). 
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It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  misceUaneons  class  of  subjects  wliich 
AMd  enter  into  such  a  work  as  this.  For  want  of  a  better  and  mole  definite  name  I 
would  perhaps  call  it  The  Literature  of  the  Bible.  My  father^  in  hia  DLotionaryy  included 
much  more  than,  according  to  my  views,  properly  belonged  to  it  I  exceedingly 
regret  the  laige  amount  of  the  omissions  and  alterations  I  have  made  in  it ;  but 
when  I  was  re-editing  it,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  not  to  retain  old  and  imperfect  matter 
when  new,  more  important,  and  more  useful  materials  were  now  to  be  had.  In 
truth,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  comparatively  little  of  the  original  work  now  remains, 
and  that  the  present  publication  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  new  work. 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 

DUDDINOBTOH. 
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A  ftnd  The  are  articles  in  the  Englisli  language. 
The  former  is  called  the  indefinite ;  the  latter 
the  definite  article.  Words  have  a  si>eciality  in 
their  signification,  according  as  they  are  without 
an  artide,  or  have  one  or  other  of  these  articles 
prefixed  to  them ;  and  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  original  works,  the  right 
use  of  them  is  of  great  importance.  Man  de- 
notes mankind,  or  man  in  the  abstract  '  What 
Is  man  that  thou  rememberest  him  ?'  Ps.  yiii 
4  ;  a  man,  one  man.  '  How  much  is  a  man 
better  than  a  beast,'  Matt  xil  12  ;  Hie  man,  a 
particular  man,  as  in  the  words  of  Nathan  to 
David  '  Thou  art  the  man,'  2  Sam.  xii.  7. 

Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  language 
has  an  indefinite  article  ;  but  in  Hebrew  the 
letter  n  is  employed  as  a  definite  article,  and  in 
Greek  6,  ^  rd,  which  is  even  declinable.  Our 
translators  have  often  neglected  to  observe  the 
})oint  of  the  article,  and  so  have  failed  to  convey 
the  sense  of  the  originaL  It  is  true  that  the  use 
<if  articles  in  different  languages  is  not  always 
the  same,  and  in  translating  from  one  language 
into  another,  it  is  not  always  proper  or  advisable 
Vj  translate  them  ;  but  still  it  is  very  necessary 
to  attend  to  them,  and  not  to  neglect  to  translate 
them  whenever  this  is  admissible  and  advisable. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  our  translators  have 
failed  in  rendering  the  article,  we  shall  give  a  few 
t-xamjiles. 

Sometimes  they  employ  no  article  where  the 
<lefinite  article  ought  to  have  been  used.  In 
Matt.  xxii.  41,  42,  our  Lord  is  represented  as 
asking  the  Pharisees,  *What  think  ye  of  Christ?* 
as  if  he  inquired  their  opinion  of  himself,  using 
the  word  Christ  as  a  proper  name.  But  in  the 
original  it  is,  *  What  think  ye — rod  xpt<^^ov — of 
the  Clirist  V  i.e.j  of  the  Me^ssiah  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  further  question,  *  Whose  sou  Ls  he  V 
In  like  manner,  in  Matt  xxiv.  5,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  saying,  *  Many  shall  come  in  my  name, 
saying,  I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many  ;* 
but  the  words  of  the  original  are,  *  I  am — 
6  x/>^<rT6 J  —  ^i«  Clirist,'  which  is  plainly  what 
our  Lord  meant  to  represent  them  as  saying. 
Tills  is  a  mistranslation,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  the  E.  T.  (Campbell's  GospelSy  i. 
217.     See  Christ.) 

In  John  xvi.  13,  we  have  the  same  species  of 
mistranslation  in  the  case  of  an  abstract  noun  ; 
'  When  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth  ;'  which  should  have  been 
rendered,  *  When  he  the  Spirit — rrji  dXrjdela^ — 
of  the  truth  is  come,  he  will  lead  you  into  aU — 
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Hjp  iXT^Oiiav —  the  truth  ;*  meaning,  not  truth 
in  general,  not  truth  on  all  subjects,  but  all 
divine  truth,  that  which  regards  my  doctrine 
and  your  duty.  We  meet  with  the  same  expres- 
sion Mark  v.  83,  where  it  is  rightly  rendered, 
'  all  the  truth,'  i.e.f  relating  to  the  matter  there 
referred  to.  See  also  John  iii.  21 ;  1  John  L  6. 
Middleton  On  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  105,  191, 
258,  438. 

Sometimes  in  the  E.  T.  the  definite  article  is 
employed,  where,  in  the  original,  there  is  no 
article,  and  where,  in  translating,  the  indefinite 
article  should  have  been  used.  In  Dan.  iiL  25, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  looking  into  the  fiery  fur- 
nace into  which  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  had  been  cast  by  his  orders,  is  represented 
as  saying,  '  Lo,  I  see  four  men  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is 
like  the  Son  of  God.'  Many  readers  probably 
understand  this  of  Him  of  whom  in  the  N.  T.  it  is 
a  common  designation  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  any 
knowledge  of  him  under  this  character.  There 
is  no  article  in  the  original  prefixed  to  the  worI 
Son,  and  the  clause  ought  to  have  been  rendered, 
*  The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  a  Son  of  God ;' 
I.e.,  a  godlike,  a  noble-looking  person.  In  like 
manner,  *the  centurion,  and  they  that  were 
with  hun  watching  Jesus,  when  they  saw  the 
earthquake  and  those  things  that  were  done,' 
are  represented  as  '  fearing  greatly  and  saying, 
truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.'  To  most 
readers  this  will  appear  to  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  or  of 
something  approaching  to  divine  dignity.  But 
such  an  acknowledgment  from  a  Roman  cen- 
turion, and  also  from  *  them  that  were  with  him' 
^probably  some  of  the  common  soldiers  under 
him),  is  exceedingly  unlikely.  Now,  in  the 
original,  there  is  no  article.  Matthew  says — 
'A\t)0ios  GcoO  vl6s  9}v  oCtos — 'Truly  this  was  a 
Son  of  God,*  xxvii.  54.  Mark's  wonls  are  still 
more  explicit — ' K\rid(2i  ouros  6  AvdpiJiros  vloi 
^v  6€ov — *  Truly  this  vmn  was  a  Son  of  God.' 
And  of  these  expressions,  Luke  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing explanation — *  Now,  when  the  centurion 
saw  what  was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying — 
"0»aw?  6  &v6p(tnros  oifTot  SlKaios  ^v — Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man,'  xxiil  47.  The 
words  of  the  centurion,  and  of  *  them  that  were 
with  him,'  are  thus  interpreted  as  simply  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  innocence  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

In  Acts  xviL  23,  Paul,  when  at  Athens,  is  re- 
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presented  in  onr  version  as  saying,  '  As  I 
passed  by  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
To  THE  uinaf OWN  Gk)D.  Whom  therefore  ye  igno- 
rantly  worship,  him  declare  I  nnto  you.'  These 
last  words  woidd  convey  the  idea  that  Paul  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  altar  to  the  true  God.  But 
in  the  original  the  words  are  dLyviixmf  Qt^t 
*  To  an  unknown  God  ;*  and  he  merely  takes 
occasion  from  the  inscription  to  declare  unto 
them  the  true  God.  VL\Ci^ii\Am  On  Greek  Article^ 
p.  2S4. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  xz.  9,  we  have  in 
onr  version  the  indefinite  article,  where,  in  the 
original,  the  definite  article  is  employed,  and 
where  it  might  and  should  therefore  have  been 
translated,  *  There  sat  in  a  window  a  young  man 
named  Eutychus.'  In  the  original  it  is  iirl 
lilt  Ovpldos — '  in  the  window ;'  from  which  we 
may  probably  conclude  there  was  only  one 
window  in  'the  upper  chamber'  where  Paul 
preached  {Ibid.,  p.  288),  indicating,  perhaps,  the 
smallness  of  the  apartment,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  congregation. 

In  John  i  21  there  is  considerable  obscurity 
in  our  version  in  consequence  of  the  employment 
of  the  word  that^  instead  of  the  definite  article, 
as  in  the  original  '  Art  thou,'  said  the  Jews 
to  John,  *that  prophet!  And  he  answered. 
No.'  What  prophet  ?  it  may  be  asked.  There 
is  nothing  in  what  goes  before  that  refers  to  any 
prophet  The  original  is  6  irpo^i^n;;,  and  the 
woixls  ought  to  have  been  renderod,  *the  pro- 
phet*— see  also  ver.  25.  The  Jews  probably 
referred  to  the  prediction  of  Moses  (Deut  zviiL 
15-18).  In  the  margin  it  is  rendered  *  a  pro- 
phet;'  but  this  is  worse  than  even  the  text,  for 
if  this  was  the  question,  how  could  John  answer 
it  in  the  negative  ?  See  Matt.  xi.  9 ;  Luke  i.  76 ; 
Mark  xi  82.  We  have  probably  the  same 
reference  in  John  vii.  40  (Ibid.,  241). 

These  examples  show  the  great  importance  of 
a  correct  rendering  of  the  articles,  in  translating 
the  Scriptures,  purticnlarly  the  N.  T. 

AAHON,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed, 
and  the  grandson  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  20  ;  Num. 
xxvL  59).  He  was  bom,  according  to  the 
common  chronology,  about  1574  B.C.,  and  was 
three  years  older  than  his  brother  Moses 
(Exod.  viL  7).  After  Moses  was  commissioned 
by  God  in  the  bush  at  Horeb  to  deliver  the 
children  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
Aaron,  by  the  command  of  God,  went  into  ihe 
wilderness  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God, 
and  learned  from  him  the  high  commission 
which  had  been  given  to  them  (iiL  1-10 ;  iv. 
27,  28).  He  was  the  better  spokesman  of  the 
two,  and  on  this  account  he  was  specially 
appointed  to  hold  commimication  both  with  the 
people  and  with  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt 
(iv.  1,  10-16  ;  vi  28-80  ;  vii  1,  2).  When  he 
entered  on  this  office  he  was  no  less  than  eighty- 
three  years  of  age  (vii  7).  Though  Moses  was 
the  great  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  yet 
Aaron  was  throughout  closely  associated  with 
him,  and  when  they  broke  forth  in  murmurings, 
as  they  were  very  apt  to  do,  they  were,  in  com- 
mon, the  objects  of  their  complaints  (xvi  1-3  ; 
Num.  xiv.  1-5 ;  xvi  1-3,  41  ;  xx.  1  6).  In  the 
third  month  from  their  leaving  Egypt,  they 


came  to  Sinai,  and  while  Moses  was  in  the 
mount  with  G<>d,  Aaron,  in  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  made  a  molten  calf  for  them  to 
worship ;  and  when  they  saw  it,  '  they  said. 
These  be  thy  Gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  And  when 
Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before  it,  and 
made  proclamation,  sayii^.  To-morrow  is  a  feast 
to  Jehovah '  (xxxii.  1-5).  As  the  lower  animals 
were  common  objects  of  worship  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  above  all  the  bull  Apis,  this  (as  well 
as  the  calves  which  were  afterwards  set  up  at 
Dan  and  Bethel  by  Jeroboam,  who  lived  some- 
time in  Egypt,  1  Rings  xi  40 ;  xii  2,  26-29) 
was  probably  in  imitation  of  them.  It  is  plain 
the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  had 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8 ;  xxiii  88) ;  yet 
Aaron's  speech  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
had  not  altogether  fallen  oS  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  These  proceedings  of  Aaron 
and  the  Israelites  are  the  more  extraordinary  as 
they  had  not  many  days  before  received  strict 
prohibitions  against  idolatry,  and  special  in- 
junctions to  worship  Jehovah  only  (xx.  1-6, 
18-23).  The  mongrel  worship  of  the  Israelites 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  worship  of  the  nationn 
whom  Shalmanezer  transplanted  to  Samaria  (2 
Kings  xvii  24-84,  41). 

Aaron  and  his  descendants  were  constituted, 
by  the  command  of  God,  the  priesthood  of  the 
nation  of  Israel.  To  them  the  office  was  entirely 
restricted  ;  no  others  might  enter  upon  or  inter- 
fere with  it  (Exod.  xxviii  1 ;  Num.  xvi.  40).  He 
hod  four  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar ;  but  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  appear  to 
have  been  his  elder  sons,  having  *  offered  strange 
fire  before  the  Lord,  there  went  out  fire  from  the 
Lord  and  devoured  them,  and  they  died  before 
the  Lord.'  On  this  sad  occasion  '  Aaron  held 
his  peace,'  a  fine  example  of  submission  under 
afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence  (Exod. 
xxiv.  1,  9  ;  xxviii  1  ;  Lev.  x.  1-3  ;  Num.  iii  2). 
In  the  year  before  the  Israelites  entered  the 
promised  land,  Moses,  by  the  command  of  God, 
took  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son  and  went  up 
Mount  Hor,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petra,  in  ^e  land  of  Edom  ;  and  there  he 
*  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments  and  put  them 
upon  Eleazer  his  son  ;  and  Aaron  died  there  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,'  B.C.  1452,  *one  hundred 
and  twenty  three  years  old '  (Num.  xx.  22-28  ; 
xxxiii  38,  39).  His  tomb  is  still  she^^ii  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Hor;  but  even  supposing  that  Aaron 
was  buried  there,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  grave  had  originally  any  distinctive  mark, 
and  still  more  that  any  monument  or  memorial 
was  raised  over  it  The  present  erection,  at 
least  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  small  Mohammedan  mosque  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity. At  the  north  end  there  is  a  Moham- 
medan sepulchre  of  the  onlinary  length,  three 
feet  in  height,  and  a  few  inches  less  in  breadth. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  patchwork,  composed  of  vari- 
ous fragments,  belonging  to  an  older  erection, 
some  remains  of  which  are  probably  found  in 
the  vault  or  g^tto  beneath  (Wilson,  i  294, 

297). 

In  Ps.  cvi  16  he  is  called  'Aaron  the  saint 
of  God,'  where  the  word  probably  refers  not  to 
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moral  pnrity,  but  to  his  being  set  apart  to  the  Bahik  took  Balaam  <  to  the  top  of  Pisgah/  that 

serrice  of  God  as  the  high-priest  of  IsraeL  he  might  there  offer  sacrifices  and  cvzae  Israel 

from  thence ;  and  on  another  *  to  the  top  of 

AB,   the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  pgop/     g^  that  the  two  mounts  must  have  been 

year,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  civiL     The  name  at  no  great  distance  fh)m  each  other  (Num.  xxiiL 

is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  after  the  24^  28). 

Babylonish  captivity  ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  0.  it  ig'to  this  day  matter  of  regret  that  in  the 

T.,  in  which  this  month  is  only  mentioned  lo^g  ^^^  ^f  tij^g^  eastern  mountains  which  so 

under  the  name  of  the  fifth  month.     It  com-  constonUy  meet  the  view  of  tniveUere  in  the 

menced,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  with  the  new  ^^g^  ^f  Palestine,  the  eye  vainly  strives  to  dia- 

moon  in  our  July ;  but,  according  to  Michaelis,  cem  any  point  which  may  be  fixed  on  as  Pisgah 

aad  others  who  follow  him,  with  that  of  August  or  the  top  of  Nebo  (Stanley's  Sinai,  294).   The 

On  the  Ist  day,  the  Jews  observe  a  fast  for  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  astonishingly  even  and 

death  of  Aaron  ;  on  the  9th,  a  fast  for  the  ex-  regixiat  in  height     They  stretch  from  north  to 

elusion  of  the  murmuring  IsraeUtes  from  the  ^uth  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  like  a  wall  of 

promised  land,  and  for  the  burning  of  the  first  immense  height  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the 

and  second  temple  ;  on  the  18th,  a  fast  for  the  joidan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.     From  the  western 

extmguishing  of  the  evening  kmp  in  the  reign  gj^e  you  search  in  vain  for  Nebo  or  Pisgahj  or 

of  Ahaz  ;  on  the  24th,  a  feast  for  the  abolition  any  other  summit     There  is  none  discernible 

of    the   Sadducees'    kw,    whereby    sons    and  from  that  distance.     No  peak  rises  prominent 

daughters    were    to    be  equal  heirs  of   their  above  the  rest     A  slight  unduktion  only  ap- 

parents  estates.  pears  on  the  top  of  the  range,  *as  if,'  in  the 

ABAIXDON,  a  Hebrew  woid  which  signifies  ^^"^  °^  Chateaubriand,  •  the  hand  of  the  painter 

dcMtr^tion,  and  Afo£lton,  a  Greek  worfsig-  ^^^  ^^T  '^  ^°"«>°^  haeslojig  Oie  sky  had 

nifying  the  destroyer,  are  nkmes  of  the  king  or  ??S  r^oi^x"^"""  P^*^    ^^'^^  ^'^'  ^""'^ 

chief  of  the  Apocalyptic  Loccstb  under  the  fifth  ^°*"'  P*  ^*^^' 

^peL     He  if  also  called  *  the  angel  of  the  AB^A,  a  Syriac  woid  signifying  Father.     As 

bottomless  pit   (Rev.  ix.  1-11) ;  but  who  he  is,  or  used  of  God  in  mediUtion  or  prayer,  it  is  expres- 

what  IS  m^  by  these  designations,  mteipreters  gj^e  ^f  fijial  love,  resignation,  and  confidence, 

are  not  agreed.  rpj^^g  j^  ^^i^as  employed  hy  our  Lord  in  his  agony 

ATXA1CA  -«^  -DTJADDA-D      PTk . %, . .^^o  1  "*  ^^  gardcu  of  Gethsemaue,  *Abba,  Father, 

AB'A^AandPHARPAR     [Damascus.]  all  thinis  are  possible  unto  thee.    Mce  away 

AB'ARIM,  the  general  name  of  a  range  of  this  cup  from  me.  Nevertheless,  not  what  I 
mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Lower  Jordan  and  will,  but  what  thou  wilt '  (Mark  xiv.  36).  Paul 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hebrew  word  is  plural,  also,  in  speaking  of  believers  as  the  adoptetl 
and  we  expressly  read  of  *  the  mountains  of  children  of  God,  emi)loys  it  as  exy)ressive  of  this 
Abarini'  iNura.  xxxiiL  47,  48).  Nelx)  and  Pis-  liallowed  state  of  feeling.  In  writing  to  the 
pah  appear  to  liave  been  names  of  part  of  the  Romans  lie  sayj?,  '  Ye  have  not  received  tlie 
ranjre.  In  Deut  xxxii.  49  we  read  that  Go<l  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  re- 
paid unto  Mose.%  *  Get  thee  up  into  this  moun-  ceived  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cr>', 
tain  Al»arim  unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  Abba,  Father'  (viiL  15) ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
land  of  Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho ;'  and  Galatians  he  says,  *  Because  ye  are  sons,  God 
in  xixiv.  1,  we  are  told  that  'Moses  went  uj)  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
frr.m  the  i»lains  of  Moab,  unto  the  mountain  of  hearts,  crj'ing  Abba,  Father '  (iv.  6). 
Ne>»i">,  to  the  top  of  Plngah,  that  is  over  against  .ir^i^r  •  •  i  -i.  r  r^ 
J*-richo.'  From  these  passages  it  apT>oare  that  ABEL,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  pro- 
Mount  Nebo  was  one  of  the  mountains  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Naphtah.  It  has  been  c«.m- 
Al«irim,  and  that  Pisgah  was  its  summit,  or  one  '"^°  ^^  consi.ier  it  as  the  same  as  Beth-maachah  ; 
of  its  summits.  It  is  plain  the  height  of  it  ^"*  ^^^  ,»°^  Beth-maachah  are  mentione.1  as 
mast  have  Ix'en  considerable,  for  from  it  Moses  '^^^^'^^^  Pj*<^^'  »"^  ^^  is  called  '  Al>el  of  Betli- 
hari  a  view  of  *  all  the  land  of  Gileiid  unto  Dan,  'naachah,  as  meanmg.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks,  tliat 
and  aU  Xaphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  it  lay  near  Beth-maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 18). 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  ^^^^^  ^^^«  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^'"'  ^^^'^"^  rebelled  against 
utmost  SM,a,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  himself  to  it.  Joab  therefore 
vaUev  of  Jencho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  ^»^  ^^^g^  ^  *^^  T^^^^^  and  the  inhabitants, 
Z.>ar'  (ixxiv.  2,  3).  But  though  he  had  a  view  counselled  by  a  *  wise  woman,  cut  oflf  the  liea.l 
of  the  promisee!  land,  he  was,  like  his  brother  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"»  '^^'^''  the  wall.     It 


sup- 

irvan7of"theLopl\"lied 'there  on  The  mount' in  P^^ff  ^^  ^  represented  by  the  modem  Abil  {Res. 

tne  land  of  Moab  ;  an<l  the  Lord  buried  him  in  a  "*»  '^'2). 

vaUey  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-  a'BEL-BETH-MA'ACHAH.     AIk-1   Maim,  a 

p^r;  but   no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  ^j^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^h  of  Canaan,  probablv  in   the 

''°^^t!li^^i>^"''"     V^'^'^V'fil    .  lot  of  Naphtali.     They  are  obviously  the  same 

Probably  Peor  was  also  one  of  the  Abanm  ^^^^  ^^  J.^        ,^   20  ;  2  Qiron.  xvi.  4).     It 

mounUins      It  was,  like  Nebo  *  in  the  plains  of  ippeaA  to  be  called  also  simply  Beth-maachah 

Moab  on  the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jencho,  and,  /o  Sam  xx  14   16)      FAdel  1 

like  Pisgah,  *  looked  toward  Jeshimon '  (Num.  ^           •      •      »      ^     L          J 

ixi  20 ;  xxiL  1 ;  xxiiL  14,  28).   On  one  occasion  A'BEL-MEHO'LAH,  a  city  on  the  west  of  the 


ABEL-SHITTIM  4  ABILENE 

Jordan  (1  Kings  iv.  12)  some  miles  (Jerome  says  some  early  copyist  having  been  led  by  the  above 

10,  others  say  16)  south  of  Beth-shean  or  Scy-  passage  in  the  0.  T.  to  substitute  the  name  of 

thopolis.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Abiathar  for  that  of  Ahimelech  ;  or  the  discre- 

Elisha  (xix.  16).  pancy  may  be  removed  by  supposing,  with  some 

ABEI^HirriM.    tSH^rm..]  ^l^.  rhigpriXT  d^i^^^ft^  wtj^ 

ABI'ATHAR,  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the  Is-  he  might  be  better  known  than  by  the  simple 

raelites,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from   Ell  name  of  Abiathar.     This  supposition,  we  think. 

When  Saul  slaughtered  Ahimelech,  his  father,  is  no  way  forced  or  unnaturaL 

5^tnLl^''i^;^th^hi^t^^^  ^'BIB  or  NI'SAN,  the  fi«t  month  of  the 

fled  to  David,  carrying  with  him  the  ephod  ;  and  j  .^i^  ^^^  *j  ^    seventh  nf  the  civil 

by  him  David  consulted  the  Lord  at  Keilah  and  u^r,!^^^^^^r  ^f  *^!^®°t?  ^\}^^  ^'^JJ: 

ly-i  1      /i  a..w.  «.::  a  oQ .  ••;;«  «  i  o .  ••»  T  fi\  "  Commenced,  according  to  the  Rabbms,  ^ith 

Ziklaz  (1  Sam.  xxil  o-23  ;  xxiii.  6-12 ;  xxx.  7,  8).  .^^  ^»,.  ^.,^Z^:^  ir  -^v     v  *  i-      * 

Saul  Sow  placed  Zadok,  a  dcMcendant  of  Eleiar.  ^f  °«»  ™<>°"  •»  °"  M"*]"  =  ''"''.  ""^v^fw 

in  the  offi^  of  high-pri;rt  Instead  of  Ahimelech^  "'^'^^  ^^  °I^t^  «ho  follow  hun,  with  that 

and  after  David  came  to  the  throne  of  Israd^  "l-^f^    ^he  word  Ab.b  ..pHfies  grem  ears. 

both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  chief-priest^  an  ff.*  *^«  ,T17^  ''"^k'  *"'''?p  J,  ^^ 

armngcment  which  continued  during  hi.  reign  .f"'  ^'^^^  ^Q^^  ,"f  l,^   ?Jf^  "^.  ^J  " 

(2  sJa.  viii.  17 :  II.  25).    Jurt  befoi?  the  death  ".  .^  "^"""Is  caUed  Nmn  (Erth.  m.  7). 

#  T\    -J   I.    •  •    J  •     -  ^ • *^  V-:      •  which  apparently  denotes  the  month  of  flowers 

A^     ••''^o^UTnfJLt    i^^^^  (Geseniu"zer.5,548).     On  the  10th  d"ay  of  this 

Adonijah  as  his  succewor ;  and  on  this  account  )^^^^^  ^^^  j       ;      '^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ake^  1^^^, 

he  was  removed  by  Solomon  from  the  office  of  -  ,   .     .,    .         ,     -  .  ,     ,      observed  the 

priest,  and  was  directed  to  return  to  Anathoth  ^^"^  **^^  '*"^y  '  °?  ^^^  ^^^^  they  observed  t He 

Iv  xiii/117"        '   K  T  ^t\    's  aa  a>7\  passover !  and  ou  the  scveu  days  foUowmg,  the  V 

to  his  own  fields  (1  Kmgs  i.  5,  MO  ;  il  26,  27).  \     ,  .,     \.    -  unleavened  bread,  the  Lt  o"f 

Thus  was  the  family  of  Eli  for  ever  excluded  ^^Jl}      Tii     ^^^^®"®<*  bread,  tne  Ja^t  or 

-        XV    I  •  I.         *i     J       ^1-      *    *v.    j-^  which  was  held  as  a  solemn  convocation  (Exoti. 

fromihehigh-vnesi^iood^cco^e^^ediYme  ^  ^^    On  the  15th  day,  they  gathered  their 

denunciation  (1  Sam  11^  27-36)^  sheaf  of  the  barley  first-fruits,  and  on  the  16th. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  ttxtus  reeeptus  (the  .,  «.  ^  .  .  ^       which  thev  misrht  bemn 

received  text)  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Jr^  C      ,  /t     "^^..^V\  a     !?  ^1   «   ^T 

1  •     r      t^      w  -  :«  -  -..♦;  ^-51 their  harvest  (Lev.  xxuL  4-14).     On  the  first  day 

languages j»  far  from  being  m  »  "t^factory  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^_^  j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^, » 

rtate,  parhcu  arly  that  of  the  0   T     [Bible.]  ^     ^    ^  ^      ^        ^^  ^ 

It  u.  only  by  the  admiBs.on  of  th«  fact  that  we  ^      ^   ^    y^    ,  „  ^        27th,  a  fast  fo. 

are  able  to  account  for  various  statements  found  xv    j    xv    *  t    v  *i.    00*1    *v  j 

.    ,,  _A-    1    1        *.  1      -~v  the  death  of  Joshua :  on  the  29th,  they  prayed 

in  them,  particularly  as  to  names  and  numbers  ;  -      xv     1  4*         •        mv  •    »»    -n  ♦!,  >p      •*! 
,    .             ,\,       th        is  Tilftinlv  an  inaccnracv  latter  ram.     Their  Megillath  Taanith, 

,  .^.  t  *.1  .  „  ...  ^_  ._ .  .|  . .  -  ^*  however,  takes  no  notice  of  any  of  these  super- 
it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  until  satisfac-      jjji        -x.         vva  •  _j 

.  . ,  •      v*  •     1  * -fcxGo     -«-'^  *  added  solemmtics,  which  to  me  is  an  evidence 

tory  evidence  is  obtained  from  MSa,  ancient  ^  .  ^  uiiveraallv  obtained, 

versions,  etc.,  of  the  true  reading.     In  such  cases  "^"  "^^^  never  universally  obtained. 

caw;«<Mm/ emendations  should  not  be  admitted,  ABIDE.  1.  To  stay;  tarry  (Gen.  xxii.  5). 
however  plain  the  error  may  be,  and  however  2.  To  dwell,  or  live  in  a  place  (Gen.  xxix.  19). 
assured  we  may  feel  as  to  the  correction.  Of  3.  To  endure;  sufl*er  (Jer.  x.  10).  4.  To  con- 
such  an  error  we  have  an  example  as  to  Abiathar.  tinue  (Ec«l.  viii.  15).  5.  To  wait  for  (Acts  xx. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  the  son  of  23).  6.  To  stand  firm  (Ps.  cxix.  90).  Christ 
Ahimelech,  and  that,  on  the  murder  of  his  and  his  Father  make  their  abode  with  one  when 
father,  he  escaped  to  David,  and  acted  with  him  they  bestow  frequent  and  familiar  influences  ol 
as  a  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20-23 ;  xxiii.  6, 9 ;  xxx.  7) ;  power,  kindness,  and  inward  comfort  on  his  soul 
that  after  David  came  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  he  (John  xiv.  23).  Men  abide  in  Christ  and  hii 
and  Zadok  were  chief-priests  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  27,  love  when,  being  united  to  him  by  faith,  they 
29,  35  ;  XX.  25 ;  2  Kings  i.  7,  8) ;  and  that  he  continue  cleaving  to  his  person,  believing  his 
continued  to  hold  the  oflRce  until  he  was  removed  love,  and  walking  in  his  way  (John  xv.  6,  10). 
from  it  by  Solomon  (2  Kings  ii.  26,  27).  But  Christ's  vxyrd  or  doctrine  abides  in  men^  and 
though  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25  it  is  expressly  said,  they  in  it,  when  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  its 
*  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  priests  ;*  yet  in  truth  and  excellency,  the  experience  of  its  power, 
the  same  book,  ch.  ^nii.  17,  and  also  in  1  Chron.  and  an  open  profession  and  careful  obser>'ance 
xviiL  16,  it  is  said,  'Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  of  it,  are  continued  in  a  fixed  and  constant 
and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  were  the  manner. 

priests.'   S^  also  1  Chron.  xxiv  8.  6  81.    Now,        aBI'HU,  the  son  of  Aaron,  who,  together  with 

there  can  be  no  question  that  m  these  latter  ^  ^^^^^^  j.^^^^   ^^  consumed  bv  fire  from 

passages  there  is  an  error,  and  that  the  words  q^  ^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

have  just  been  transposed,    Ahimelech  the  son  ^^     j^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^    prohibited  the  use 

of  Abiathar     having  been  wntten  instead  of  ^^^^  ^^      ^^  ^.^^  ^f  ^^^^^  3^^j^^^  ^^^^ 

•Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahhnelech  ;  /e^ /or  the  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  catastrophe,  it 

reason  already  mentioned,  we  would  allow  the  ^„  ^^^  supposed  that  they  were  intoxicated 

error,  manifest  as  it  is,  to  remain  until  we  have  /j^^  ^  1-11) 
positive  authority  from  MSS.,  ancient  versions, 

etc.,  for  correcting  it  ABILENE,  a  district  of  country  of  which 

In  Mark  ii  26  reference  is  also  made  to  a  Lysanias  was  tetrareh  (Luke  iii.  1).     It  appears 

cireumstance  as    occurring    *  In    the    days   of  to  have  been  so  called  from  its  chief  town  Abila, 

Abiathar  the  high-priest,'  which  took  place  in  known  also  as  Abila  of  Lysanias,  to  distinguish 

the  daysof  his  father  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxi.1-6).  it  horn  another  Abila  in  Perea,  still  known  by 

Perhaps  the  error  here  may  have  arisen  from  the  name  AbiL      The  Abila  of  Lysanias  is 


ABISHAI 


ABOMINABLE,  ABOMINATION 


marked  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy  and  the 
itineraries  as  lying  between  Damascus  and  Helio- 
]K>lis  (Baalbec),  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  about  Id  Roman  miles  from  the  former 
city,  on  the  great  road  to  Baalbec,  and  32  from 
the  latter  place.  It  lay  upon  the  river  Barada. 
The  village  Suk,  where  its  tombs  and  remains 
of  former  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen,  occupies 
iU  site.  This  of  course  decides  the  general 
locality  of  the  district  Abilene  {Biblioth.  JSac  v. 
80,  83). 

ABISHAI,  the  son  of  Zeniiah,  the  sister  of 
David.  He  was  a  great  warrior  and  a  steady 
supporter  of  his  uncle.  His  near  relationship, 
and  that  of  his  brother  Joab,  to  David,  is  pro- 
l>ably  not  adverted  to  by  many  readers  of  the 
Scriptures. 

AB'NER,  the  son  of  Ner,  the  uncle  of  king 
SauL  He  was  consequently  Saul's  cousin,  and 
was  also  the  general  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
50).  The  chief  commanders  of  both  Saul's  and 
David's  armies  were  thus  nearly  related  to  them. 

ABOLISH.  1.  To  do  away ;  make  void ;  annul 
the  obligation  of  (2  Cor.  iiL  13;  Eph.  iL  15). 
2.  To  destroy ;  make  to  cease  (Is.  ii.  18 ;  2  Tim. 
L  10). 

ABOMINABLE,  ABOMINATION,  what  is 
in  a  high  degree  hateful,  detestable,  disgusting, 
loathsome.  In  Gen.  zliiL  32,  in  the  account  of 
Joseph's  brethren  dining  with  him,  it  is  said, '  And 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by 
themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians  who  did  eat 
with  him  by  themselves :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews  ;  for  that  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.'  Here  we  have 
even  in  early  times  a  remarkable  example  of 
national  exclusiveness,  we  might  almost  say 
Lvjlation.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  the  people  of 
other  countries  so  commonly  eating  as  food  the 
tle.>h  of  animals  which  the  Egyptians  worsliipped 
as  goils.  This  must  have  formed  a  wall  of 
separation  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
fXMjple  of  most  other  countries.  The  Jews  in 
after  times  were  an  example  of  the  same  national 
vxclusiveness  (Acts  x.  28  ;  xL  3).  In  modem 
times  we  have  a  stiU  more  striking  example  of 
it  in  the  Hindoos. 

In  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Jacob's 
family  being  about  flocks  and  herds,  and  to 
their  settling  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  it  is  said, 
*  Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the 
E,iyptians'  (xlvL  34).  It  is  commonly  be- 
lR've<J  that  strangers  called  Shepherd  Kings, 
in  early  times,  invatled  and  seized  on  Egypt,  and 
maintaineti  their  rule  over  it  for  a  lengthened 
j»eriod  ;  but  that  they  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  the  country.  If  this  commonly-received 
tradition  was  a  fact,  as  it  probably  was,  it  may 
account  naturally  enough  for  the  aversion  which 
the  Egj'ptians  ha^l  to  shepherds,  especially  if 
they  had  been  oppressed  by  them,  as  Is  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case.  The  Egyptians, 
however,  were  not  themselves  without  herds, 
for  Pharauh  afterwards  authorised  Joseph  to 
make  any  of  his  brethren,  who  were  *men  of 
activity,'  rulers  over  his  cattle  (xlviL  6) ;  and 
v.hen  the  money  of  the  Egyptians  failed,  Joseph 
pave  them  com  in  exchange  for  their  flocks  and 
hards  of  cattle  (xlviL  6,  16-18).     They  must,  in 


fact,  have  had  at  least  a  breed  of  cattle,  in  order 
to  their  obtaining  one  of  their  most  favourite 
objects  of  worship.  Perhaps,  therefore,  shep- 
herds, in  themselves,  were  not  an  abomination 
to  them,  but  only  stranger  shepherds,  which 
Jacob's  family  were. 

In  the  account  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  we 
have  also  repeated  references  to  the  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians  (Exod.  ix.  4,  20  ;  xiL  29) ;  and 
when  Pharaoh  gave  the  Israelites  permission 
to  go  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  in  the  land,  ie., 
of  Egypt,  Moses  said,  *It  is  not  meet  so  to 
do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God:  so  shall 
we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes ;  and  will  they  not  stone 
ust'  (viiL  26).  By  this  Moses  could  not  mean 
that  the  animals  Uiemselves  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  seeing  they  worshipped 
them  as  gods.  What  he  must  therefore  have 
meant  was,  that  the  sacrificing  of  these  animals — 
in  other  words,  their  gods — was  an  abomination 
to  them. 

Nothing  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
abominable  and  an  abomination  as  idols  and 
their  worship  ;  they  were  so  in  themselves,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  licentious  practices  and 
cruel  rites  which  often  constituted  part  of  their 
worship  (Dent  xiL  81 ;  Ezek.  viil  6-17 ;  xrL 
20-22,  44-58).  It  was  with  special  reference  to 
idolatry  that  Jehovah  said,  '0  do  not  that 
abominable  thing  which  I  hate '  (Jer.  xliv.  8-5). 
Then  we  also  read  of  '  Milcom  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammonites,'  and  of  *  Chemosh  the  abo- 
mination of  Moab;'  and  of  'Molech  the  abo- 
mination of  the  children  of  Ammon'  (1  Kings 
xi.  5,  7).  The  very  silver  and  gold  of  the  idols 
of  the  Canaanites  is  called  an  aljomination  ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  not  to  take  it 
unto  them,  or  to  bring   it   into   their  houses  ; 

*  but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  ami  thou  shalt 
utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing '  (Deut 
viii.  25,  26). 

In  Is.  L  13  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
markable declaration  : — *  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations :  Incense  is  an  abomination  to  me  ; 
the  calling  of  assemblies  I  cannot  away  with  ; 
it  is  iniquity  even  the  solemn  meeting.'  The 
ordinances  of  the  Jewish  worship,  though 
originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  instead  of 
being  acceptable  were  hateful  to  him  when 
observed  by  men  who  led  ungodly  and  wicke^i 
liv&s  (see  also  vv.  2-4,  10-17,  21-24).  Such 
passages  as  the  following  are  to  be  exi)lained  in 
a  similar  way  : — *  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is 
an   abomination   to   the   lA)rd'   (Prov.   xv.   8). 

*  The  sacritice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination  ; 
how  much  more  when  he  bringeth  it  with  a 
wicked  mind'  (xxL  27).  *He  that  turaeth 
away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his 
prayer  shall  be  abomination '  (xxviii.  9).  From 
none  of  these  passages  are  we  to  conclude  that 
prayer  is  not  the  duty  of  unconverted  men,  or 
that  their  prayers  will  not  be  heard  and  answered 
(see  Is.  Iv.  6-y ;  Acts  viii.  21-23). 

The  prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  *  the  alx)mina- 
tion  that  maketh  desolate.'  *  He  shall  even 
retum  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  for- 
sake the  holy  covenant,  and  they  shall  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away 
the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the 
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aboxniiiation  that  maketh  desolate '  (xL  SO,  81). 
This  prediction  ia  genezally  interpreted  of 
AntiochoB  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  who,  on 
returning  from  Egypt,  '  entered  proudly  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  took  away  the  golden  altar, 
and  the  candlestick  of  light,  and  all  the  vessels 
thereof,  and  the  table  of  the  shew-faread,  and 
the  pouring  Tessels,  and  the  vials,  and  the 
censers  of  gold,  and  the  vail,  and  the  crowns, 
and  the  golden  ornaments  that  were  before  the 
temple,  bU.  which  he  pulled  off.  He  took  also 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  precious 
vessels ;  also  he  took  the  hidden  treasures 
which  he  found.  And  when  he  had  taken  all 
away,  he  went  into  his  0¥m  land,  having  made 
a  great  massacre,  and  spoken  very  proudly.' 
'  Yea  many  also  of  the  Israelites  consented  to  his 
religion,  and  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  profaned 
the  Sabbath.  For  the  king  had  sent  letters 
by  messengers  unto  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  that  they  should  follow  the  strange 
laws  of  the  land  (marff.,  or  the  laws  and  rites 
of  the  strangers  of  the  land)  and  forbid  burnt- 
offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and  drink  offerings  in 
the  temple ;  and  that  they  should  profane  the 
sabbaths  and  festival  dajrs,  and  pollute  the 
sanctuary  and  holy  people ;  set  up  altars  and 
groves,  and  chapels  of  idols,  and  sacrifice  swine's 
flesh  and  unclean  beasts ;  that  they  should 
also  leave  their  children  uncircumcised,  and 
make  their  souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of 
undeanness  and  profanation,  to  the  end  they 
might  forget  the  law  and  change  all  the 
ordinances.'  'Now  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  Casleu,  in  the  145th  year,  they  set  up 
the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  the  altar, 
and  builded  idol  altars  throughout  the  cities  of 
Judah  on  every  side ;  and  burned  incense  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  in  the  streets.  And 
when  they  had  rent  in  pieces  the  books  of 
the  law  which  they  found  they  burned  them 
with  fire.'  '  Now  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  they  did  sacrifice  upon  the  idol 
altar,  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God'  (1 
Maccab.  L  20-24,  43-49,  54-56,  59).  In  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (the  authority 
of  which,  however,  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  first)  we  further  read  that '  the  king  sent  an 
old  man  of  Athens  to  compel  the  Jews  to  depart 
from  the  laws  of  their  fathers  and  not  to  live 
after  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  to  pollute  also  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  call  it  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  that  in  Grerazim,  of 
*  Jupiter  the  defender  of  strangers,  as  they  did 
desire  that  dwelt  in  the  place.  The  coming 
in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous  to  the 
people ;  for  the  temple  was  filled  with  riot  and 
revelling  by  the  Gentiles,  who  dallied  with  har- 
lots, and  had  to  do  with  women  within  the 
circuit  of  the  holy  places,  and  besides  that 
brought  in  thing!  that  were  not  lawfuL  The 
altar  also  was  filled  with  profane  things  which 
the  law  forbkldeth.'  'And  in  the  day  of  the 
king's  birth,  every  month,  they  (the  Jews)  were 
brought  by  bitter  constraint  to  eat  of  the  sacri- 
fices ;  and  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept, 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to 
Bacchus,  carrying  ivy '  (2  Maccab.  vi.  1-5,  7). 
All  this  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
words,  '  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.' 
Our  Lord  also  makes  use  of  these  words ;  but 


his  reference  is  different:  'When  ye  shall  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place' 
(oomp.  Dan.  ziL  11  and  Matt  xxiv.  15),  he 
plainly  refers  to  the  Roman  armies  which  had 
the  images  of  their  gods  and  their  emperors 
delineated  upon  their  banners,  which  were  greatly 
detested  by  the  Jews,  and  who  entered  and 
burned  their  temple,  reducing  the  whole  to 
entire  ruin. 

AB'RAHAM  was  of  the  tenth  generation  from 
Noah  in  the  line  of  Shem.  He  was  the  son  of 
Terah,  who  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  who,  as  well  as  his  relationa 
and  lUso  his  descendants,  appear  to  have  been 
idolaters,  though  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  was  not  altogether  lost  among  them  (Gen. 
zi  27,  28;  zxiv.  50,  51;  xzxL  SO,  82,  84,  85; 
zzxv.  2,  4 ;  Josh.  zxiv.  2).  He  was  bom 
about  1996  B.C.  [Ages,  note],  or  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  period  between  the  creation  and 
the  Christian  era.  His  father  Terah  took  him 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  nephew,  and 
went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  he 
did  not  proceed  any  further  than  Haran,  in  Pa- 
danaram,  in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia.  Here 
they  dwelt  for  sometime,  and  here  Terah  died 
at  the  age  of  205  years  (zi.  31,  82 ;  zzviii  2, 
zziz.  1-6 ;  zzzi  20,  21).  After  the  death  of 
Terah,  Abraham,  at  the  call  of  God,  left  Haran, 
with  Sarah  his  wife  and  Lot  his  nephew,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  was  75 
yeans  old  when  he  came  into  Canaan ;  and  as 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  175,  he  must  have  so- 
journed about  100  years  chiefly  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  a  long  period,  especially  considering 
the  pilgrim  life  he  led.  He  was  86  years  of  age 
when  Ishmael  his  son,  by  Hagar  a  concubine, 
was  bom  (zvL  16);  and  when  he  was  100 
Isaac  was  bom,  by  his  wife  Sarah,  then  90 
years  old  (xvii.  17;  zzL  5).  In  Canaan  he 
appears,  at  least  at  first,  to  have  been  removing 
idmoet  continually  from  place  to  place.  On 
entering  it  he  'passed  through  the  land  unto 
the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh.* 
'  He  removed  from  thence  unto  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel,  and  pitched  his  tent,  having 
Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east.'  He 
then  'journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south. 
And  Uiere  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  he 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there'  (Gen. 
zii  6,  8-10).  From  Egypt  he  came  up  unto  the 
south ;  '  and  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his 
tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between  Bethel 
and  Ai'  But  now  the  riches  of  both  Abraham 
and  Lot  in  flocks,  and  herds,  and  other  sub- 
stance was  so  great  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together.  Having  agreed  to  separate.  Lot  made 
choice  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  '  pitched 
his  tent  toward  Sidon.'  After  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  'Abraham  removed  his  tent, 
and  came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
which  is  Hebron'  (ziiL  1-12,  18).  Here  he 
probably  remained  for  some  years.  It  was 
from  this  place  that  he  went  forth  in  pursuit  of 
the  kings  of  the  east,  who  had  invaded  Canaan 
(ziv.  18-16) ;  it  was  here  he  received  the  three 
angels,  who  had  come  to  destroy  Sodom  (zviii. 
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1,  S).  R  «u  hen,  probably,  that  God  ib- 
iwvad  hii  oorenast  witJh  him  (it.);  that  hi  took 
Hagar  to  vife  ;  that  Iihmael  wan  boni  (xri- 
1-3,  15):  and  that  circomcuum  waa  inrtitntad 
(ZTii  10).  Atmibam  at  length  JoniiHjad  trom 
tba  plain  of  Mamra  *  tomid  th«  aonth  oohdIit, 
and  dwelt  between  KmAtA  unl  fflmr,  and 
■ojonnud   In  Oeiar,'   whieh  bekmged 


in  the  land  of  the  Fhiliitum  many  daji' 
in.  1;  nl  34).  It  was,  probab^,  in  thii 
qoaiter  that  laaae  wu  bom ;  it  wm,  probably, 
al»  bum  heacs  that  he  aet  out  with  him  for 
Hoimt  Moriah,  then  to  offer  him  np  for  a  bnint- 
ofleiing.  Od  their  tvtnni  thej  came  togathar 
to  Bcenheba,  and  they  'dwelt  at  Beerahaba;' 
•a  that  it  wai,  perhapa,  bom  tlut  place  they 
bad  aet  ont  (uL  1,  2,  33 ;  ziiL  1,  2,  19).  The 
Belt  notia  we  have  ia  of  Sarah'a  death  and 
burial  at  Hetnon,  in  the  plaina  of  Hamre,  to 
which  Abraham  had,  probably,  onoe  mare  re- 
mored,  peih^ia  a*  being  from  the  prodnctiTe- 
Deaa  of  the  ooontry  a  deairabla  place  of  reei- 
daace,  and  when  he  now  pnichaMd  the  ea*e  of 
Uaehpelah  aa  a  bmily  buiying-place.  Ha  waa 
137  yean  old  at  the  time  of  Sarah'a  death,  while 
(be  waa  ten  yean  younger ;  and  three  yeaia 
after,  he  aent  hia  aerrant  to  Padanaram  for  a 
wife  to  hia  un  laaac,  who  waa  now  forty  yean 
of  age,  and  obtained  from  thence  Rebek^  aa  a 
wife,  and  ha  liied  lo  Me  hia  grandaoui,  Jacob 
and  Bean,  attain  the  flfUenth  year  of  their  age 
(TTiii  HIT.)  He  himaetf  married  another  wife 
named  Ketniah,  by  whom,  notwitlutauding  hia 
adranoed  age,  be  had  >ii  children,  who  appear 
to  hare  lud  a  nomennia  poaterity.  'Unto 
Isaac  he  gtve  all  that  he  bid  ;  but  nnto  the 
™gifla,aiid  sent 
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rard  nnto  the  Mat  country.'  Though  1 
m  tne  nni  yan  of  hi.s  being  in  Cuuin  be  had 
mored  much  about  from  place  to  plaee,  yet,  as  I 
appear!  from  the  pnri^lDg  stAtfment,  he  had  ' 
luDg  lived  In  Ihe  southerD  parte  of  the  country,  ' 
a>  alM)  did  liaac  He  at  length  died,  in  the  , 
I'ath  year  of  his  age.  and  waa  buried  in  the  ' 
cave  of  Michpelah,  at  Hebron,  beside  Sarah  his 
wife  (iiT.  MO),  (her  their  sepulchre  there  is 
DOW  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  which  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  originaUy  a  Christian  church  ;  but 
Jews  and  Christians  are  carefully  excluded  from 
eateriuR  it  or  seeing  their  tomba  (Wilson,  i. 
'm,  3t>-2}.     [Hebeo;!.] 

In  the  Holy  Scri[itares  Abraham  ia  repre- 
•?nled  as  the  friend  of  God  {U.  ilL  8 ;  James 
■L  -ill ;  as  the  fath<;r  of  the  faithful,  i.e.,  of  aU 
bclieiers  iHom.  ir.  11 ;  GaL  iiL  7,  2b):  as  with 
joy  foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (John 
TiiL  i6\ ;  as  a  partaker  of  the  heavenly  glory, 
and  as  cootributing  to  the  bliss  of  otbers,  a 
ihire  in  it  being  represented  under  the  figure  of 
lying  in  his  bosom  (.Matt  viiL  11 ;  Luke  xvi. 
22,  23 1.  In  the  two  pasrtagea  last  referrctl  to, 
the  allHiion  ia,  no  doubt,  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  iracste  rrclminn  at  their  meals,  a  posture 
which  brought  tbe  head  of  each  guest  near  to 
the  breaal  of  the  one  immediately  above  him, 
and  which  would  appear  to  be  favourable  for 
■      dfriemily- 
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(2.)  The  Edomltca,  thnn^  ^^a  (Oen.  ixxvL 
1-lB,  4043).  (3.)  The  lahmaelita,  conaiitiiig 
of  aereiml  Anb  tiibea  (xxr.  12-18).  (4.)  Tbe 
deBoeadanta  of  Ketnrah,  who  probably  alao  oon-  ■ 
aialed  of  eereral  Arab  tiibw  (ht.  1-8).  Pew 
DUD  have  had  io  nnmetOBa  and  Taned  a  poa- 
terity ai  Abraham. 

AgSffiHT,  ont  of  one'a  alitor  pi  iiuee  (Oen. 
roL  ii;  CoL  iL  6).  The  aainla  on  earth  are 
ntaml  /mm  A»  Lard;  they  enjoy  not  the  im- 
mediate Tiaion  and  fellowihip  of  Jona  Chiiat, 
and  of  God  in  him,  aa  thoae  In  heaven  do 
(2  Cor.  T.  B). 

ABSTArN,  to  forbear  nsing  or  practixing 
certain  things  (1  Theee.  r.  23).  During  their 
aacred  ministrations  tbe  Jewish  prieala  were  to 
ahatain  ftnm  wine  and  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  0). 
Naiarites,  dnring  the  tenn  of  their  Tow,  were  to 
ahatain  not  only  from  wine  and  strong  drink, 
bot  from  Tijtegar  of  wine  and  Tinegar  of  itroiig 
drink,  from  any  liquor  of  grapea,  and  from 
gTHie^  moirt  or  dried,  etc  (Num.  Ti.  3-4).  The 
whole  Hebrew  nation  were  to  abstain  from  the 
Seah  of  animab  declared  unclean  by  the  law ; 
and  ftom  the  fat  of  such  aa  were  aacrificed  to 
the  Lord ;  and  bom  the  blood  of  all  (Lct.  iL 
3,  16-17 ;  TiL  23-26),  To  commemorate  the 
■liiinUng  of  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh,  when 
touched  by  the  wreatling  angel,  they  ToluntaiilT 
forebore  eating  ot  the  oorreepoDdlng  sinew  in 
animal!  (Gen.  ixxiL  25).  To  aToid  giving 
offence  to  Jewish  Chriatiani,  the  apostles  OD- 
joined  the  Gentile  conTerta  to  abstain  bom 
eating  blood,  and  meata  offered  to  idols,  and 
things  itrangled  (Acta  XT.  28).  Paul  coodemna 
the  practice  of  abstaining  from  any  wholesome 
food,  under  pretence  of  intrinsic  holiness  and 
devotion  (1  Tim.  iv.  3.  4) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lays  it  down  aa  a  great  principle  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  abstain  from  articles  of  meat  and  drink 
(/,■}.,  wine  and  flesh)  by  our  use  of  which  othera 
may  be  led  to  faU  into  sin  (Rom.  liv.  13-21 ; 
1  Cor.  TiiL  S-13). 
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the  horrid  sin  of  Sodom,  that  brought  ruin  on 
that  and  the  cities  around  (1  Cor.  vL  9).  Men 
aJruM  Oie  vxrld  when  they  use  the  good  thinp 
of  it  to  dishonour  God  and  gratify  their  own 
luaU  a  Cor.  TiL  31). 

ABVSS  doee  not  occur  in  the  E.  T.  of  the 
Scnptuna;  bot  the  word  a^woo).  from  which 
it  is  derived,  is  found  in  both  the  Septu^nt 
and  the  N.  T.  It  signifies,  etymologically, 
iml/ioiil  a  bottom:  but  actually,  ditp,  pnj/oaml. 
In  Gen.  L  2 ;  vii.  11 ;  Pb.  crii.  26,  it  signiSes 
the  ocean,  and  is  rendered  the  deep.  In  the 
N.  T.  it  occurs  in  two  different  sense*.  (1.)  The 
place  of  departed  sonla,  Haiies.  Who  aliall 
ascend  into  heaven  T  thit  is,  f)  bring  Chribt 
down  from  above.  Or,  Who  aliall  descend  into 
the  deepi  Tij»  S^itiraf;  that  is.  to  bring  up 
Christ  again  from  Ilie  dead  (Rom.  i.  6,  7).  (2.) 
Tbe  place  of  punishment  of  the  wicked.     Pro- 
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Lord  *  not  to  command  them  to  go  out  tls  r^> 
d^wrffoify  into  the  deep '  (Luke  viiL  31).  In  the 
Book  of  Revelation  the  word  occurs  repeatedly 
•  in  the  phrase  rh  <f>p4ap  r^j  dpOfftrov,  *  the  pit  ot 
the  abyss/  rendered  in  our  translation  'the 
bottomless  pit '  (Rev.  ix.  1,  2  ;  and  also  simply 
^  A^vffffoi  (ix.  11  ;  xi.  7  ;  xviL  8  ;  xx.  1,  8),  ren- 
dered also  *  the  bottomless  pit' 

ACCAD,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  which  were  *  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom'  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  situation  is  much 
disputed,  and  may  be  held  to  be  unknown. 
(Rosen,  il  28.) 

ACCirPT.  1.  To  receive  favourably  (Gen. 
xxxiL  20 ;  Mai.  i  10-13).  2.  To  take  pleasure 
in  (Jer.  xiv.  10).  3.  To  esteem  highly  (Luke 
iv.  24).  To  be  accepted  ofOod  is  to  be  received 
into  his  grace  and  favour  (Acts  x.  85).  The 
saints  are  accepted  in  the  beloved;  through  union 
to  the  person,  and  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  ChriBt,  they  are  received  into  the 
divine  favour,  and  entitled  to  all  the  blessings 
of  eternal  life  (Eph.  L  6).  The  sinftil  accetptiftg 
o/jjeraons  is  the  showing  them  partial  respect  oi 
favour,  in  judgment  or  otherwise,  on  account 
of  some  outward  circumstances  and  motives 
(Prov.  xviii.  6 ;  Job  xxxiL  21 ;  GaL  ii  6). 

ACTCHO,  a  city  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  CarmeL  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Oanaanites  (Judg.  L  31),  and  lies  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  the  sand  of  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  furnished,  by  mere  accident, 
the  first  hint  for  the  making  of  glass,  a  state- 
ment which,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful 
It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Ptolemais, 
probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys  of 
Egypt  Under  this  name  it  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  it,  as 
appears  from  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem :  '  fh>m  Tyre  we  came  to 
Ptolemais,  and  saluted  the  brethren,  and  abode 
with  them  one  day'  (ActsxxLT).  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  a  chief  scene  of  contests  between 
the  Crusaders  and  the  Mohammedans.  It  began 
about  this  time  to  be  called  St  John  d'Acre, 
and  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  here 
fortified  themselves  a  long  time.  At  last,  in 
1291,  after  having  repeatedly  changed  its 
masters,  it  vras,  after  a  long  siege,  taken  by 
storm  by  the  Saracens;  the  i^iabitants  in 
great  numbers  were  treacherously  massacred, 
and  the  place,  after  being  given  up  to  plunder,  was 
set  on  tie  in  every  part ;  the  walls,  the  churches, 
and  the  palaces  wwb  demolished — ^the  whole 
city,  in  short,  was  k?eDed  to  the  c^und.  In 
this  state  of  dMohitioii  it  long  continued. 
Maundrel],  who  vigittd  it  in  1697,  describes  it 
as  then  ts  a  very  ninous  state.  'Besides  a 
large  khan,  and  a  mosque,  and  a  few  poor 
cottages,  you  see  nothing  here  but  a  vast  and 
spacious  ruin.  It  is  sudi  a  ruin,  however,  as 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  strength  of  the 
place  in  former  times.  It  seems  to  have  been 
fboompassed  on  the  land  side  by  a  double  wall, 
'<4lteded  with  towers  at  small  distances;  and 
.  Vtthout  the  walls  are  ditches,  ramparts,  and  a 


kind  of  bastions,  faced  with  hewn  stone.  In 
the  fields,  without  these  works,  we  saw  scat- 
tered up  and  down  upon  the  g]x>und  several 
large  balls  of  stone,  of  at  least  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches  diameter,  which  wei-e  part  of  the 
ammunition  used  in  battering  the  city,  guns 
being  then  unknown.  Within  the  walls  tiiere 
still  appear  several  ruins  which  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  general  heaps,  by 
some  marks  of  greater  strength  and  magni- 
ficence* (Maundrell,  53). 

In  1749,  the  noted  Sheikh,  Dhaher  el  Omar, 
began  once  more  to  restore  it  The  walls  and 
fortifications  were  built  up;  the  population 
greatly  increased;  commerce  revived;  and  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  cities  along  the  coast 
In  1799,  Buonaparte  laid  siege  to  it;  but  it 
was  so  vigorously  defended  with  the  assistance 
of  English  marines,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege — almost  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
was  defeated,  until  his  great  and  final  overthrow. 

In  May  1832,  this  city,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months  by  Ibraham  Pasha,  the  son  of  Moham- 
med All,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  once  more 
taken  by  storm,  given  over  to  pillage,  and 
reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  But 
yet  it  speedUy,  though  only  partially,  reoovereil 
from  its  overthrow.  The  waUs  and  fortifica- 
tions were  renewed;  the  houses  and  streets 
reappeared ;  and  commerce  once  more  revived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  it  was  aguin  subjected 
to  bombardment  by  the  combined  fieets  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Turkey;  and  an  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  magazine  having  killed  more 
than  2000  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  the  renmant 
which  survived  evacuated  the  town  the  following 
night,  which  put  an  end  to  the  contest  The 
houses  and  other  buildings  of  the  city  had  sus- 
tained great  damage,  but  after  some  time  they 
were  in  a  considerable  degree  repaired. 

Acre,  as  it  is  now  commonly  called,  is  the  most 
regularly  and  strongly  fortified  town  in  Syria, 
to  which  it  has  long  been  considered  the  key. 
It  may  be  called  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  Massive 
fortifications  guard  it  towards  the  sea  on  both 
sides.  On  the  land  side  there  is  a  double 
rampart,  which  is  protected  by  strong  outworks 
of  mounds  with  facings  of  stone.  On  the  north 
and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain,  which,  wherever  it  is  tilled,  yields 
the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits ; 
but  it  lies  in  a  great  part  neglected.  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  much  wider  than  those  of  most 
eastern  cities.  Many  fine  relics,  probably  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  are  seen  buUt  into 
the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other  works, 
consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite 
and  other  columns,  fragments  of  antique  marbles, 
masses  of  the  green  antique  breccia,  and  of 
syenite.  Few  monuments  of  the  Crusaders 
remain.  It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  place, 
and  contains  about  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants 
(Robinson,  Bee.  iv.  91,  92,  9^  100;  Wihion, 
ii  238,  236). 

In  tiie  country  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Acca,  having,  like  many  other  towns  and  villages 
in  Palestine,  cast  off  its  Greek  and  recovered 
nearly  its  old  Hebrew  name.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  names 
never  took  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country, 


which  1*  the  town  that  to  inui7  pUcna  Tetwn 
Umit  old  OrienUl  Duua  at  thin  day  (Maun- 
dKll,53). 

ACCOBTDING.  1.  Agreeably  to  (2  Tiro.  L  9). 
Z  Erea  ai ;  in  proportion  to  (Acta  it.  36).  God 
rewiida  all  mm  aeeording  to  tkeir  wortt,  that 
ii,  agreeably  to  th>  natnre  of  their  woriu  (2  Cor. 
T.  10;  BeT.  xzii.  12);  bnt  deali  not  with  his 
elect  aetcrding  U>  the  merit  of  their  vorka, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  lewarda  granted  to 
them  being  the  rewards  of  grace  (2  Tim.  L  S ; 
ntiiiS). 

ACCOtTNT,  to  reckon  (Dent  a  II).  The 
Hebrews  f>adt  aceoiml  for  the  pasclul  lamb ; 
eTcry  eater  paid  bia  nhare  of  the  price  (Eliod. 
ziL  14).  To  put  a  thing  to  one's  aceouni  ii  to 
cfaaiga  it  against  him  as  hit  debt ;  to  reckon  it 
to  him  as  hia  good  deed  <Philem.  16;  PhiL 
It.  17).  To  laie  acamnt  la  to  examine  and 
JDd^  a  matter  (UatL  iriiL  23).  To  giie 
aeeonKt  a  to  have  our  conduct  tried  whether 
it  be  reasonable,  lawful,  right  (Rom.  lit.  12 ; 
Heb.  nii  17 ;  1  Pel.  it.  6).  God  gialJ,  no( 
ceePUiU  of  hit  vuLtten;  he  doth  not  oTdioarily 
inform  his  creatnrea  of  the  reasons  and  circum- 
Btaoees  of  his  conduct ;  nor  is  he  nnder  obliga- 
tion to  do  it  (Job  jxxiii  13). 

ACCURSia).  The  Hebrew  word  Dlh.Acrem, 
and  the  Greek  word  iriStita,  arvithema,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  properly  signify  devoled  to  Ood.  Of  this 
anae  we  hate  examples  <LeT.  ixriL  28,  28 ; 
Micah  iv.  13).  See  also  Lnke  ixi.  S.  Bat 
tliia,  though  a  primary,  is  not  a  freqnent  aense 
of  the    words    •-''■■-  "" 


daotrd   In  ilalrutlion ;    bene 

rfntroy  (Num.  ixi.  2.3;    Dei 

Josh.  vilL  -Jii).     We  have  iii 

singular  relations  of  wiinls  wh 

in  ro«t  hinguages.    The  genenc  loea  ts  me 

same — drn/Ud;  but  the  siiecific  application  of 

the  wiinLi  is  very  different,  we  might  even  say, 

oppowl  \o  eachollter — devoted  to  (lOi/,  devoted 

to  dfitrurli'm. 

We  iiueslion  very  much  the  propriety  of  ever 
rendering  the  won!  Umm,  accursed  (and  Gese- 
nius  apifrant  to  have  done  so  too,  for  he  does  not 
give  that  as  one  of  its  senseii).  It  will,  ]i«rha|ut, 
beallegeil  that  a«u™«/ in  just  another  word  for 
dtroUd  to  iatruclion;  lint  they  are  hy  no 
means  sj-nonymous,  and  are  not  so  understood 
l.y  the  kncli-h  reailer.  It  ia  not  an  appro- 
priate (*ndi-ring  of  the  orijrinnt  word.  It  does 
not  convi'y  the  diiitioclivc  idea  of  devoted,  and 
it  conveys  fometliing  more,  or  rather  sniuetliiiig 
etse^  Accursed  it  a  wopI  which  has  a  peculiar 
and  repulsive  anpeet  Of  its  use  vra  have  ci- 
amples  in  Dent.  viL  S(i ;  Josh.  vL  17,  IS ;  vii. 
1, 11,  Vi,  13,  15;  iiii.  20;  1  Chron.  ii.  7;  in 
all  which  pa.ssBpefl,  and  in  various  otlieis,  the 
term  dei'-'lal  mi;jht  lie  used  not  inappro]^ri,itclT. 
the  reader,  as  is  very  common  in  the  use  of 
langna~e,  making  the  particular  appli 
thewoni  est      '   '  ' '      '   '  '■ 


n  the  N. 


what  it 
T.  *B  have  the  same  word.  n«.- 
nployiMj  by  the  LXX  in  rfiider- 
fw  wont  in  the  Old.  anrl  it  is  in 
Lsuolly  rendered  accuried  by  our 


ACHAIA 

ilatoni.      It  occurs  in  Rom.  iz,  3 ;  I  Cor. 

) ;  and  in  OaL  L  S,  S ;  and  conjunctly  with 
other  words  in  Acts  iiiiL  1 1,  and  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22.  Several  of  these  are  passages  of  great  dif- 
fjculty.  and  critics  are  much  divided  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  them.  On  the  grounds  already 
stated,  we  feel  unwilling  to  employ  the  word 
accuTted  as  in  our  tnuslatlon  ;  and  yet  we  feel 
that  the  generic  term  detoltd  does  not  bring 
out  fully  and  distinctly  the  sense  of  the  original, 
nor  are  we  able  to  suggest  any  word  that  does 
so.  In  this  dilemma,  we  feel  dispoaed  not  to 
translate  the  word  at  all,  but  simply  to  transfer 
it.  as  is  done  hy  oar  translators  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22, 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  and  expositor  to  put 
their  own  semie  on  the  passages.* 

ACEL-DAMA,  a  Geld  said  to  have  lain  on 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  opposite  to  the  Foul  of 
Siloam.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  /vUert'  JUld,  where  thej  whiwned 
their  cloth  (Is.  viL  3).  It  is  certain  it  was  the 
jiotttrt'  field,  whence  they  digged  their  mate, 
rials :  its  soil  being  quite  exhausted  by  them, 
it  was  of  very  small  value.  When  Judas  bronght 
back  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  which  he  had 
gotten  for  betraying  his  Master,  the  chief-priests 
and  elders  alleged  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  cabt 
it  into  the  treasury,  as  it  was  the  price  of  blood, 
and  purchased  vrith  it  thin  field  to  bury  strangers 
in ;  and  ao  It  came  to  be  called  Aaldama,  or 
the  field  o/blaod  (HatL  iiviL  3-8  ;  Acts  i.  18). 
There  is  a  place  on  the  fsce  of  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  which  rises  fmm  the  Valley  of  the 
Sod  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  side  of  Jemsalem, 
which  is  still  pointed  oat  as  Aceldama,  or,  the 
field  of  blood.  The  tradition  which  flies  it  to 
thia  spot  renclies  lack  to  ihc  nee  of  Jtromc ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  visitor  of 
the  Holy  ('ity  from  that  lime  to  the  present  day. 
The  field,  or  plut,  is  not  now  marked  by  any 
houiKlary  to  distinguish  it  froni  the  n-st  of  tlic 
hill-aide;  but  thvTs  is  an  olil  chumel-house  or 
covered  pit,  now  a  ruin.  In  tlie  bottom  of 
which  la  seen  a  ronsiderahle  quantity  of  skulls 
and  bones.  It  Wiis  customary  to  throw  into  it 
coqiscs  of  the  pili;rims  wlio  dicil  at  Jeni'Ukleni. 
The  soil  of  this  |.lace,  it  was  Iouk  alleged,  was 
literally  a  sarcoplMgiis,  or  consumer  of  flesh, 

eit'ht  Iiouia  (llobiiisou,  lies.  i.  024 ;    Wilson, 
■\.VM). 


qucntly  used  in  a  more  exlcniied  aenae,  as 
including  Greuce  generally  to  the  south  of 
MacHlonia.  It  is  in  this  more  extensive  sense 
that  it  a]ijirars  to  he  couunonly  employed  in  the 
X.  T.,  as  iu  Acts  xviii.  13;  lii.  21 ;  Itora.  Xv. 
•16  ;  3  Cor.  ix.  S ;  xi.  9, 10 ;  1  Theaa.  i.  7,  8 
Here  the  gospel  was  extensively  ]scactied  by 
Paul.  On  hh  lir^t  visit  he  remained  a  year 
ami  a  half  at  1,'orintli ;  and  while  there  ho  was 
liroujrht  by  tliB  Jews  before  (Jaiiio,  'tlw 
ir9vtinciur,    proconsul    of    Athaia.'  as   lie   is 


After  we  hail  ninde  this  sUj^fteslion.  we 
111  that  Dodilriilge  lioil  transferred  the  wonl 
hree  other  of  the  referreii-to  passages  (Act! 
I  11 ;  Bom.  ii.  3 ;  and  UaL  L  S,  <J). 


ACHUETHA  : 

atjlcd  bf  Lnks,  a  circamntuice  which,  ij  it« 
ininuteDBU,  Mrikioel)'  iudicatai  the  accnncr 
of  the  historiui.  Tiberius  hid  soma  yean 
before  changed  the  govenunent  of  the  province, 
and  placed  it  under  a  procnralar ;  but  Claodioa 
had  once  moie  clianged  it.  and  placad  it  under 
a  prooaiuiil.  Hence  tlie  corrcctmiw  vith  which 
Luke  expresses  himself  in  calling  Oallto,  who 
had  been  appointed  in  the  leign  of  Claodiua, 
'prooonml  of  Achaia.'    [GftZxcLj 

ACHMETHA,  mentioned  in  Ezra  vL  S,  is 
aapposad  to  be  the  same  as  Ecbatana,  the 
capital  or  chief  cit;  of  ancient  Media,  and 
the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the 
site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  Ba- 
madan,  the  Farthisn  capital,  which,  however,  haa 
lost  all  its  ancient  greatness,  and  is  now  a  most 
miserable  town  (Ker  Porter's  Tnvelt,  IL  101). 
Josephns,  in  relatiog  what  is  mentioned  in  Eoa 
tL  2,  employ*  the  word  Ecbataua  instead  of 
Achmetha  (AiUig.  iL  i.  6). 

A'CHU,  an  Egyptian  word,  ligziiffing  marsh- 
grass,  reeda,  bulrushes  ;  in  short,  any  Yeniura 
growing  in  marshy  places.  Job  asks,  '  Can 
Achugrowwithoutwatert'(vlii.n).  The  seven 
fat  cows  which,  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  foreboded 
so  many  fertile  years,  came  out  of  the  Nile  and 
fed  on  the  Achu.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
when  ho  asked  of  learned  men  what  this 
word  signifled,  he  was  told  by  Egyptians  that,  in 
their  language,  every  green  thing  growing  in 
marshy  places  was  ao  called.  The  word  is 
found  retaining  thia  lignlficatioa  in  the  Coptic 
language,  in  which  reiimanta  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tongue  are  still  preserved  (BoseD., 
Bat  L  l&l). 

ACffZIR  1.  Adtyinthelotof  Asher.  'In 
the  plain  of  Acra,'  nays  Manndrell,  'we  passed 
by  an  old  town  called  Zib,  situate  on  an 
ascent  dose  bv  the  sea.side.  This  may  pro. 
bably  be  the  old  Achiib  mentioned  Josh.  lix. 
26  and  Judg.  L  31 ;  far  St.  Jerome  places 
Achilh  9  mllea  distant  from  Ptolemaia  toward 
Tyre,  b)  which  account  we  found  the  situation 
of  Zib  exactly  agreeing'  (Maundrell,  53).  Zib 
is  now  a  village  of  no  great  size  (Wilson, 
a  232),  2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judsb  (Josh. 
IV,  11).  The  hmuei,  forts,  or  families  of  Aclnib, 
$kaU  bt  a  lie  0}  Vie  kings  of  Itrael;  will  dis- 
appoint them,  or  prove  untaitliful  to  their 
all^iance  in  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try (Hicah.  L  11). 

A'CRE,  an  English  measiire  of  land  Impro- 
perly introduced  into  our  translation.  The 
measures,  weights,  ^^  coins  of  other  nations, 
and  eapeoially  of  mOilem  nations,  should  never 
be  employed  in  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  commonly  convey  fAlse  ideas  of  the 
qnantity,  weight,  or  value  intended  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  also  of  neb  measures,  weights,  or 
coins  having  been  in  nae  in  the  countries 
referred  to  in  ancient  times.  The  Hebrew 
word  1DV,  as  a  measure  of  land,  signifles  a 
yoke,  Ct.,  as  mach  as  one  yoke  or  pair  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  a  day  (Geseniua,  Lex,  712). 
Ten  yoke-i  of  vineyard,  yielding  one  bath,  and 
the  iet4  of  an  homer  en  ephfOh,  imports  eices- 
ilra  barreanessj   that  the  best  ground  should 


0  ACTS  OF  THE  APCBTLES 

produce  scarcely  the  tenth  put  of  the  seed  (Ii. 

V.  10). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (THK)waawtitt<a 
by  Luke,  and,  like  his  Ooepel,  was  addmsed  to 
'the  excellent  Theophilus.  The  two  traatises 
may  be  considered  as  conatitnting  distinct  parts 
of  one  book—the  one  containing  a  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  other  a  narrative  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  inddenla  In  the  history  of  his  fol- 
lowera  in  Judna,  after  bis  ascension,  and  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  conversion,  labours,  and 
sufferings  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  among 
them,  the  Apostle  Paul  There  arc^  however, 
many  things  omitted,  even  in  his  history,  as  we 
find  from  the  incidental  notices  which  he  occa> 
aionally  drops  in  his  episUea,  as  in  GaL  L  17, 
18;  a  ll-Hj  2  Cor.  xL  23-28,  32;  ziL  l-Sj 
Rom.  ivi.  3,  4. 

From  these  etatemsnts  it  is  CTident  that  the 
title,  the  'Acts  of  the  Aposties,'  is  not  well 
chosen.  It  is  ancient,  however,  though  there  ii 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  proceeded  from  Luke 
himself.  Peter  and  James  and  John  an  brought 
out  prominently  in  the  fiist  part  of  the  book ; 
but  the  latter,  and  much  the  greater,  part  of  it 
is  devoted  to  Paul  The  tiUe  Is  therefore  too 
comprehensive.      It  is  also  too  circumscribed ; 

apoBties,  as  of  Bli^hen  (vi.  S-16  ;  vii.),  of  Philip 
(riii  S-10),  and  of  other  prwichen  (iL  19-30) ; 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  Bad  a  more  apt«0- 
priate  title  to  it 

From  the  introdnction  (L  1)  it  is  evident  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  after  tlw 
OospeL  The  narrative  doses  with  Paul's  having 
been  '  two  whole  years '  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  so 
that  we  may  condude  it  was  written  about  that 
time,  as,  if  it  had  no,,  been  written  till  ■  later 
period,  it  would  doubtless  have  contained  some 
fnither  accounts  of  a  life  so  interesting  to  the 
churdi  both  then  and  in  after-times.  As  Luke 
had  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Home,  and  re- 
mained Vfith  him  for  at  least  some  time  (CoL  ir. 
11),  it  is  likely  it  was  written  in  that  city,  though 
of  this  there  is  no  certainty.  Luke  was  ah,o 
with  him  when  he  wrote  hii  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (iv.  11),  which  appears  to  have  been 
toward  the  dose  of  his  life  (ver.  7,  8);  and  it 
would  have  given  a  singular  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative if  it  had  b«en  brought  down  to  the  tlma 
of  his  death. 

Though  there  is  no  room  to  question  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  book,  yet  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attractad  that  attention  from  the 
earlyChristisiuwIiich  might  have  been  eipectad. 
The  extant  worlcs  of  the  fathers  do  not  contain 
many  quotations  from  or  references  to  it     It 

other  books  of  the  N.  T.  It  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, by  Busebius  among  'the  i(uiXo>M5>Mni,'  or 
l^nerallyreceived 'divine  writings'  (KccUe.  HuL, 
book  lit  ch.  2S). 

The  materials  of  the  book  are  manifestly  dis- 
posed in  chronological  order ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
Ox  the  dates  of  particular  events.  The  death  of 
Herod,  in  a.d.  11,  is  the  only  fact  in  the  book  the 
data  of  which  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 
From  that  point  we  may  reckon  Iwoliwards  to 
the  begiDBing  of  the  book,  and  fora'ard  to  th« 
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l)nt '  passed  upon  all  men :'  in  other  words,  that 
'  in  Adam  all  die.' 

But  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  the  only  evil 
which  has  come  on  mankind  through  or  on  ac- 
count of  Adam's  transgression.  The  apostle, 
after  saying  that  '  death  passed  upon  all  men,' 
assigns  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  Uus,  'for  that 
all  have  sinned,'  i.e.y  were  held  to  be  guilty : 
in  other  words,  his  sin  was  imputed  to  them,  for 
he  adds,  '  For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world ; 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law. 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  hsd  not  sinned  after  the  simi- 
litude of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  come.'  The  apostle  not  only 
goes  on  to  say  that,  '  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  were  dead;  that  by  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one ;'  but  that  'the  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation;'  that  'by  the 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation ;'  and  he  adds, '  For  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners' — t.e., 
constituted,  held  to  be  sinners  or  guilty  creatures 
— '  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous' — ie.,  constituted,  held  to  be 
righteous  or  justified  persons.  The  whole  of  the 
apostle's  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ 
(Rom.  V.  13-21)  gives  peculiar  force  to  his 
statements,  and  leaves  no  room  to  question  his 
meaning.     See  also  Eph.  iL  3. 

Closely  connected  with  these  points  is  the 
question  as  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 
Man  was  originally  created  a  pure  and  holy 
being ;  but  there  is  not  reason  for  believing  that 
he  is  now  bom  into  the  world  a  pure  and  holy 
being.  Few  will  deny  that  children  manifest 
sinfid  tempers,  feelings,  and  dispositions ;  that 
they  do  this  from  a  very  early  period  of  their 
existence ;  that  they  do  it  generally — ^we  might 
even  say  universally — so  far  as  any  one  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing  or  learning ;  and  that 
they  have  done  so  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries ; 
and  that  the  evil  cannot  originally  be  traced  to 
or  accounted  for  by  the  example  or  instruction 
of  others,  however  much  it  may  be  increased  or 
aggravated  by  these  in  after  life.  To  what, 
then,  is  it  to  be  ascribed  t  We  see  no  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it  but  this,  that  they  are 
bom  into  the  world  with  a  sinful,  cormpt,  de- 
praved nature ;  and  considering  the  other  results 
of  Adam's  fall,  it  seems  natural  to  trace  it  up  to 
his  disobedience,  which  brought  to  man,  in  other 
respects,  so  much  woe.  In  the  Scriptures  we 
are  taught  that  it  comes  to  us  through  our  im- 
mediate parents  ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  it  has  descended  from  one  generation 
to  another  until  it  has  reached  to  us.  '  Who,' 
says  Job,  '  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean?  Not  one'  (xiv.  4).  'Behold,'  says 
David, '  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me'  (Ps.  U.  5).  The  answer 
of  our  Lord  to  Nioodemus  is  specially  pointed : 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man 
be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be 
bom  again'  (John  iiL  8,  6,  7). 

Such  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Scriptures 
as  to  the  results  of  Adam's  transgression  as  re- 
gards his  posterity.    We  may,  however,  further 


remark,  that  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes,  In 
the  ordinary  and  established  course  of  Providence, 
numerous  facts  analogous  to  the  divine  procedure 
as  now  stated.  We  daily  see  children  subjected 
to  loss  and  to  suffering  through  the  follies  and 
the  sins  of  their  parents— sometimes  even  of  dis- 
tant ancestors.  Children  often  inherit  diseased 
constitutions  from  their  parents  and  forefathers ; 
the  children  of  persons  guilty  of  crimes  are 
brought  into  disgrace  on  their  account;  the 
chil(ken  of  spendthrifts  are  reduced  to  poverty 
through  their  extravagance ;  the  children  of 
drunkards — ^who  can  estimate  the  accumulation 
of  evils  which  many  of  them  suffer,  in  time  and 
in  eternity,  through  the  fault  of  those  fh>m 
whom  they  are  descended  f  These  are  striking 
facts ;  and  though  the  results  of  the  follies  and 
sins  of  parents  as  affecting  their  descendants 
may  be  very  far  firom  equalling  the  evils  result- 
ing from  Adam's  transgression  to  his  whole  pos- 
terity, yet  the  principle  involved  in  the  one 
class  of  results  and  in  the  other  appears  to  be 
the  same ;  and  if  objectors  would  or  could  show 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  the  latter  class  of 
results,  it  would  probably  furnish  a  principle 
which  would  go  to  explain  and  to  vindicate  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  Adam  and  his  posterity  have  been  placed. 

We  frankly  acknowledge  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  involv- 
ing the  whole  of  the  human  race  in  the  conse- 
quences of  Adam's  transgression.  To  our  mind 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  opposed  to  all  the 
principles  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  we  may 
also  add,  of  goodness.  But  we  are  not  on  this  ac- 
count prepared  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  seeing  it  is  so  plainly  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
turas,  corresponds  with  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
universal  cormption  of  mankind,  and  we  have 
such  analogous  facts  as  matters  of  daily  experi- 
ence. We  feel,  and  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
all  the  difSculties  of  the  case ;  but  we  attribute 
these  dificulties  to  our  ignorance  and  to  the 
weakness  of  our  capacities  and  the  narrowness  of 
our  views.  We  have  but  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  God — of  his  nature,  of  his  relations  to 
his  creatures  and  their  relations  to  him,  of  the 
scheme  of  his  govemment  of  the  universe,  and 
of  its  ultimate  design  and  results.  We  feel  that 
it  becomes  such  a  creature  as  man  humbly  to 
adore  where  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend.  This 
is  not  the  only  case  in  which  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  considerations  as  these. 
The  very  existence  of  sin  and  misery  in  the 
universe  of  God  is  to  iis  an  inexplicable  m3rstery, 
a  problem  which  no  human  mind  has  yet  been 
able  to  solve. 

But  if  any  shall  still  stand  out  against  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it,  and  perhaps  sneer  at  the 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  those  who  are  so  weak 
as  to  receive  it,  we  would  ask  them  to  propound 
to  us  a  theory  as  to  the  moral  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  so  far  as  this  is  known,  and  as  to  the 
consistency  of  that  character  and  condition  of 
mankind  with  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  theory,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  account,  not  merely  partially  or  imperfectly, 
but  fully  and  completely,  for  the  established 
facts  of  the  case ;  and  must  reconcile  those  fisota 
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vith  the  perfectioxis  of  God,  and  must  he  free 
from  materia]  difiBculties  and  objections.  Until 
they  Bhall  produce  snch  a  theory,  we  hold  that 
they  are  not  entitled  even  to  smile,  far  less  to 
sneer,  at  our  weakness  in  receiving  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  that  their  theory  fails  to 
account  fully  and  satisfactorily  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  moral  character  and  condition  of 
man,  and  that  even  after  all  it  is  no  more  free 
from  difficulties  and  objections  than  the  views 
we  have  expressed  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  subsequent  life  of  Adam  we  have  little 
account.  We  read  only  of  his  having  three  sons, 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  He  no  doubt  had  other 
children,  including  daughters ;  but  it  is  rather 
singular  how  seldom  females,  though  mentioned 
in  general,  are  specified  by  name  in  the  early 
histories  and  genealogies  of  the  Bible.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  930,  and  consequently  must 
have  seen  the  whole  of  the  antediluvian  race 
mentioned  in  Gen.  v.  with  the  exception  of  Noah. 
He  must  have  lived  800  years  with  Seth,  695 
with  Euos,  605  with  Cainan,  535  with  Mahaleel, 
470  with  Jared,  308  with  Enoch,  243  with 
Methuselah,  and  56  with  Lamcch,  the  father  of 
Noah. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  death 
of  the  inferior  animals  is  to  be  held  as  among 
the  results  of  Adam's  transgression.  Now, 
though  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that,  as 
regards  mankind,  it  was  through  his  sin  that 
death  entered  into  the  world,  yet  it  nowhere 
teaches  that  death,  as  regards  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, was  the  result  of  it ;  indeed,  it  makes  no 
manner  of  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
d'-ritk  But  on  this  subject  the  modem  science 
of  jreoIfKry  makes  remarkable  revelations.  It 
hh"'.v.H  that  death  reined  among  the  animal  crea- 
ti'>n  Ion?  before  man  was  made.  In  the  oldest 
of  the  sedimentarv  rocks  the  remains  of  animals 
r«c('.ir  in  vast  numWrs.  Through  the  whole 
ser.frs  of  rocks — six  miles  in  thickness — we  find 
these  remains  ever  increasing  in  number  as  we 
ascend ;  but  it  is  not  imtil  we  reach  the  highest 
stratum,  the  mere  superficial  coat  of  alluvium, 
that  we  fiiid  the  remains  of  man.  The  vast 
multitudes,  then,  of  organized  beings  that  lie 
entomljed  below  the  alluvial  strata  must  have 
rieMe<i  to  death  before  man  was  in  existence. 
If  he  had  been  in  existence  when  these  animals 
exbited,  why  are  his  remains  not  found  as  well 
a-?  theirs  ?  His  bony  skeleton  was  just  as  likely 
to  >jr;  {irejierved  an«l  petrified  as  theirs.  Yet,  of 
the  ten  thousand  species  of  animals  dug  out  of 
the  rrx;k  beneath  the  alluvial  strata,  no  relic  of 
man  hsL-i  been  found ;  a  fact  which  can  only  be 
expl.iincd  by  the  admission,  that  man  was  not 
th'jir  contemporary — that,  in  fact,  they  existed 
aires  before  him.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  hunilre<l  species,  mostly  sea-shell,  occurring 
in  the  uppermost  rocks,  none  of  them  correspond 
to  the  animals  now  living  on  the  globe.  In 
Europe  they  are  found  to  the  depth  of  6j  miles, 
and  in  America  still  deeper ;  but  no  living  species 
in  found  more  than  1-1 2th  of  this  depth.  All 
the  rest  are  specifically,  and  often  generically, 
unlike  living  species ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  they  must  have  lived  and  died  before 
the  creation  of  the  present  species.  Many  of 
them,  no  doubts  died  naturally  through  decay ; 


others  actually  devoured  one  another,  as  is  plain 
from  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  some  animn^ 
are  found  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals  which 
had  devoured  them  for  food,  and  both  are  now 
converted  into  rock,  thus  testifying  to  the  most 
sceptical  that  death  prevailed  among  animals 
before  man's  transgression ;  and  hence  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
death  of  the  existing  races  of  animals  is  the  re> 
suit  of  Adam's  fall  (Hitchcock,  50,  67,  253). 

AIVAMANT,  or  Diamond,  one  of  the  precious 
stones.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  which  are 
rendered  in  the  £.  T.  adamant  and  diamond. 
The  one  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  stones  in 
the  Jewish  high-priest's  breastplate,  Exod. 
xxviii  18;  zxxix.  11  (where  the  diamond  can 
scarcely  be  intended,  for  it  is  not  fit  for  being 
engraved  on),  and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  The 
other,  I^DK'  (Shamir),  occurs  in  Jer.  xviL  1, 
where  it  is  rendered  diamond  ;  and  in  Ezek.  iii. 
9,  and  Zech.  vii  12,  where  it  is  rendered 
adamant  By  this  word  is  commonly  under- 
stood the  diamond. 

The  diamond,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of 
its  lustre,  its  peculiar  play  of  colour,  its  hard- 
ness, and  its  rarity,  is  considered  the  most 
precious  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Its 
colours  are  various.  The  most  frequent  tints 
are  white  and  grey;  the  less  frequent,  blue, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  and  green ;  and  the  rarest 
of  all  is  the  dark-brownish  black.  It  is  seldom 
completely  transparent ;  more  generally  it  rather 
inclines  to  semi-transparent;  but  the  black 
variety  is  nearly  opaque.  It  is  the  hardest 
mineral  that  is  known;  hence  it  scratches  all 
other  fossils.  It  is  a  combustible  substance, 
and  consists  principally  of  carbon. 

The  diamond  was  first  found  in  Asia,  where 
it  is  still  collected,  though  not  in  such  quantity 
as  formerly.  It  occurs  principally  in  India,  in 
the  provinces  of  Golconda,  Vesapour,  and  Ben- 
gal, and  in  the  island  of  Borneo.  In  the  New 
World  it  occurs  only  in  Brazil,  in  the  district 
of  Serra  do  Frio,  where  it  was  first  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Brazil  is 
now  the  chief  source  of  8upi)ly  of  diamonds.  In 
India  they  are  found  in  general  in  alluvial  soil. 
In  Brazil,  according  to  Mawe,  they  are  found  in 
a  loose  gravel  immediately  incunilx'nt  on  the 
solid  rock,  and  covered  by  vegetable  mould  and 
recent  alluvial  matter.  In  Borneo  they  are 
collected  from  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  river 
Succa<lau. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  cutting  and  poli^iiug  the  diamond ;  an.l 
hence  it  was  used  by  them  in  its  natural  granu- 
lar or  cn'stallised  state.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  still  unknown  in  Europe.  It  was 
I)robably  kno^vn,  however,  to  the  artists  of 
India  and  China  from  a  very  early  period. 
Until  the  15th  century,  European  ailists  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  cut  the 
diamond.  Robert  de  Berghen,  in  1450,  endea- 
voured to  polish  two  diamonds  by  rubbing  them 
against  each  other;  and  he  afterwards  con- 
structed a  polishing  wheel,  on  which,  by  means 
of  diamond  powder,  he  was  enabled  to  cut  and 
polish  this  substance  in  the  same  way  as  other 
gems  are  wrmight  by  emery. 

Accounts  are  often  given  of  the  weight  and 
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Talae  of  particular  diamonds ;   but  the  value  of  these  words  probably  refer  to  species  of  ^ser- 

attached  to  them  can  be  held  to  be  only  nomi-  pents  whose  bite  or  poison  was  more  powerful 

nal,  and  often  imaginary.      The  only  test  of  and  virulent  than  the  adder^s,  but  what  the 

their  value  is   what   they  will  bring  in  the  particular  species  were,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 

market     We  therefore  do  not  think  it  worth  mine, 
while  to  give  particular  examples. 

The  references  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  diamond  ADJUTIE.     1.  To  bind  one,  M  under  the 

are  not  frequent     *  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  penalty  of  a  fearful  curse  (Josh,  vi  26).     2. 

with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  dia-  To  charge  solemnly,  as  by  the  authority  and 

mond :'  i«  indelibly  graven  in  such  characters  "»der  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  God  (Acts  xix. 

that  it  may  be  seen  and  read  by  any  one,  and  it  13  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27).     In  the  Jewish  courts  of 

will  not  be  readily  forgotten  or  forgiven  (Jer.  justice  the  person  did  not,  as  in  our  courts, 

xviL  1).     *  As  an  adamant  (or  diamond),  harder  t»ke  the  oath  himself,  but  the  judge  abjured 

than  flint,  have  I  made  thy  forehead:'  Eiekiel  ^^^  ^7  «»«  Most  High  God  to  speak  the  truth, 

was  endued  with  undaunted  boldness  in  declar-  '^^  ^e  P*rty  answered  as  on  oath.     This  was 

ing  God's  messages  to  his  countrymen  (Erek.  probably  the  reason  why  our  Lord,  when  a4jured 

iii  9).     The  Jews  *  made  their  hearts  as  an  ^X  t^®  high-priest  to  decinre  whether  he  were 

adamant  stone'  (or  diamond);  they  were  insen-  ^^^  Son  of  God,  though  silent  till  then,  imme- 

sible  to,  and  hardened  against,  all  God's  deda-  diately  replied,   « Thou  hast  said :  and  I  say 

rations,  whether  of  judgment  or  of  mercy  (Zech.  ^^  >'<>«»'  «*«.  (Matt  xxvL  62-64). 

^  ^2).  ADTIAJT,  one  of  the  four  cities  destroyed  by 

A'DAR,   the   twelfth  month    of  the   Jews'  ^^  *^d  brimstone  from  heaven  (Gen.  x.  19 ; 

sacred  year,  and  the  sixth  of  their  civil     It  »»^-  2  ;  xix.  24 ;  Dent  xxix.  23).     To  be  made 

consists  of  29  days,  and  commenced,  according  ^  Admahi  and  sei  as  Zfhoim^  is  to  be  made  a 

to  the   Rabbins,  with  the  new  moon  of  our  distinguished  monument  of  the  vengeance  of 

February ;  but  according  to  Michaelis,  and  others  ^^^  (Hos.  xi  8). 

who  follow  hta  with  tlut  of  March  (Oewmus.  xD-OKAI.  one  of  the  names  of  Ood.     It  fa 

Lex.  15).     On  the  8d  day  of  thu  month  the  ,^i^  ,„j  ,5    jg^        ^^^.^  „  ^^„^  5,^  ^ 

second  temple  was  finished  (Ezra  vl  15) ;  on  the  gj^jnUar  signifies  mv  LordT  The  Jews,  who 

7th,  the  Jews  fast  for  the  death  of   Moses :  ^  ^      *             *.•*,'        j         x                        x*. 

fuu,  mc  u^wa  iiMu  iw*    w«j  «c»m*  ui    ^*"aw»,  ^^^    ^^   ftuperstitiou   do   not   pronounce    the 

on  the  13th,  they  commemorate  the  fast  of  ^^^   j^j^^^^    ^^    ^^^^j  ^^^^^^^^    ^^    . 

ff^K^^K       ^     Tv!  ^f     w^  •     J-^'iTVi".'  ^^"^^"^^^  J«l^°^al^  «x^<^  ^  the  Hebrew  text 

14th,  they  observe  the  feast  of  Punm  (ix.  17-32);  mi,-    .„«:«„*    To««.    «,««»    «.>♦   -«   ...^»»i^«^ 

i.v    o'i.1-   XI-                         X    XV       1          ''  ine    ancient    Jews    were    not  so   scrupulous, 

on  the  2oth,  they  commemorate  the  release  of  ^here  is  no  Uw  which  prohibits  the  pronim- 

Jehoiachm  (Jer.  Ul  81).    As  the  Jewish  year  ^i^y„„  „,  ^^  ^^^         ^                     *" 
was  a  lunar  year,  in  order  to  brmg  it  mto 

correspondence  with  the  solar  year,  there  was  ADOPTION  is  either-1.  Xatural,  wherebv 

eve^  third  year  an  intercalary  month,  called  one  takes  the  child  of  another  iato  his  famUy,  and 

Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar,  consisting  of  30  ^^^  1^^^^  „  ^^^  ^^  ^1^^    Thus  the  daughter 


days. 


of  Pharaoh  a<lopted  Moses  (Exod.  ii  9) ;  and 


ADD.    1.  To  join  or  put  to  (Deut  iv.  2).    2.  Mordecai,  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7).    In  this  sense  the 

To  increase  (Prov.  xvi.  23).    3.  To  bestow  (Gen.  ^ord.  is  never  used  in  Scripture.     2.  National, 

XXX.  24).     4.  To  proceed  to  utter  (Deut  v.  22).  whereby  God   takes  a  whole  people  to  be  his 

They  added   nothing   to   me:   they  gave  me  peculiar  and  visible  church,  exercises  a  special 

no  new  information  or  authority  which  I  had  care  and  government  over  them,  and  bestows  a 

not  before  (GaL  iL  6).     To  add  sin  to  sin  ia  to  multitude  of  onlinances  and  other  privileges  on 

commit  new  and  more  aggravated  transgressions,  ^^em.     This  adoption  pertained  to  the  Jews  for 

to  become  more  open  and  active  in  the  practice  l^^O  years,  they  being  then  the  only  visible 

of  iniquity   (Is.   xxx.    1).      To  add  to  faith,  church  of  God  on    earth   (Rom.   ix.   4).      8. 

virtue;  and  to  virtue, knowledge,etc,  is  more  smd  Spiritual^  in  which  sinful  men,  who  were  by 

more  to  exercise  and  abound  in  all  the  graces  of  nature  children  of  wrath,  are,  upon  their  be- 

the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  a  holy  conversation,  in  Heving  in  Christ,  graciously  Uken  by  God  into 

their  proper  connection  (2  Pet  L  6-7).     To  be  his  family,  the  invisible  chureh  (John  i  12), 

added  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  church  is  to  be  *nd  are  admitted  to  communion  and  intimacy 

converted  and  united  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  w»th  Father,  Son,  and  Holy   Ghost,  and  with 

chureh,  as  new  members  of  his  mystical  body  angels  and  fellow-saints  ;    are    loved,  teught, 

(Acts  v.  14  ;  xi  24  ;  ii.  41-47).  governed,  corrected,  protected,  and  provided  for 

by  Him ;  and  become  heirs  of  his  everlasting 

ADDER,  a  small  species  of  serpent,  usually  kingdom  and  glory.    Tliis  adoption  the  saints 

not  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  widely  dis-  have  received ;  and  of  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling 

persed  throughout  the  different  countries  of  the  in  them  as  a  Spirit  of  gi-ace  and  supplication. 

Old  World.     We  meet  with  the  word  five  times  and  their  holy  conversation,  are  the  undoubted 

in  the  common  translation,  but  always  without  evidence  (Rom.  viii.  16-18 ;  Gal.  iv.  6, 7 ;  1  Vohn 

warrant  from  the  original     There  are  no  fewer  UL  1-2).     4.  Heavenly,  in  which  the  saints,  being 

than  four  different  words  which  are  thus  trans-  raised   fh>m    the  dead,   are  at    the   last   day 

lated,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  were  the  solemnly  owned  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and 

names    of    four   different    species :    shepiphon  have  the  blissful  inheritance  publicly  adjudged 

(Gen.  xlix.  17);  pethen  (Ps.  Iviil  4;  xcL  13);  to  them;  and  enter,  soul  and  body,  into  the 

achshub  (cxL  3) ;  and  tsiphoni  (Prov.  xxiii  32).  full  possession  of  it  (Matt  xxv.  34-46).    This 

From  the  aalne  of  the  passages  themselveiy  all  the  saints  now  vxiU/or  (Rom.  viil  23). 
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adjuration  and  cane  were  written,  into  the  mix-  and  so  would  have  been  likely  to  ttand  in  smI 

ture  of  dust  and  water.     Meanwhile,  another  of  help  instead  of  being  able  to  send  it  to  othem. 

priest  tore  the  upper  part  of  her  clothes,  un-  We  have  no  account  of  any  universal  or  geainl 

covered  her  head,  dishevelled  her  hair,  girt  her  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  Joaephus 

half-torn  garments  below  her  breast,  and  pre-  refers  to  a  great  famine  which  occurred  in  Judea 

sented  her  with  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  about  that  time,  which,  it  is  said,  lasted  three 

barley-meal  in  a  frying-pan,  without  either  oil  years  (Joseph.  AfUiq.  zx.  2.  5).     This,  in  all 

or  incense,  to  mark  how  disagreeable  to  God  the  likelihood,  is  the  famine  to  which  Luke  refen. 

occasion  of  this  offering  was.    The  priest  who  As  to  the  prediction  of  Agabus  concerning  Paul, 

prepai-ed  the  bitter  water  then  caused  her  to  we  know  how  literally  it  was  fulfilled  (Acts 

drink  it;  put  the  pan  with  the  meal  into  her  zi  27-30;  xxL  10,  11). 

hand;  stirred  it  a  little;  and  burnt  part  of  it  L,akn      T»«ia.,«   ««   ««w1,m;««  fi.^  #^*«^ 

on  the  altar  of  bumt^ffering.  ^  ^f?*     ^^°^  ^  P^t^^.  *^«  Si^ 

If  the  woman  was  innocint,  this  dmught.  it  l^^^^}^  of  Israel  say^  «His  kmg  shall  be 

is  said,  confirmed  her  health,  and  render^  her  ^'^\^\  ^  ^«^>  f^^^^  fangdom  shaU  be 

fruitful;  but  if  guilty,  she  immediately  grew  «"1^     (Num.   xxiv    7).      In    the   days    of 

pale;   her  eyes  starti  out  of  her  head;  her  Samuel  the  kmg  of  the  Amalekites  was  caUed 

Qly  sweUed;    her   thighs    rotted:    she   was  ^  (^   S»°^   ^-   8.  »,  20,   82,  33)       Per- 

hurried  out  of  the  court:  that  it  might  not  be  ^'^..^'^  7^  *  ~™??"  name  or  totle  of 

polluted  with  her  ignominious  death.      It  is  ^^  %  <>^.^«  Amalekites,  as  Pharaoh  long 

akid,  that  her  paramour,  however  distent,  was  ^"  ^^J^*  ^  °V^*"  r  ^,^^^"?  ?  P«^ 

at  the  same  time  affected  in  like  manner;  but  jj^f  >\°/^*  improbably  refers  to  the  king  of 

in  case  the  husband  was  guilty  of  whoredom,  it  ^«  Amakkites  either  as  a  proper  or  a  common 

is  pretended  that  the  bitter  water  had  no  effect  ^""^^  ,  g®  subsequently  said.  *  Amalek  was  the 

Adultery,  whoredom,  and  fornication  in  the  ?"*  °^  *^t  "J^'^^l  ^^"t?-  "'''•  3^^'  !?  *^ 

prophetical  writings  are  often  used  metephori-  '^  ^PP«*"  ^  ^^«  been  then  a  nation  of  acme 

cally,  and  denote  idolatry  and  apostecy  from  *cwi"^t.                                                 ,   ,,     , 

God  and  the  true  religion.     The  relation  of  the  H^*'^  *•  ^"fd  'P,  AoAOiris,  probably  be- 

Jewish  church  to  Jehovah  is  often  spoken  of  ^^*f  he  was  an  Amalekite,  and  perhaps  of  the 

under  the  idea  of  marriage;  and  backsliding,  "^y*^  "^^ j?"^^®!  "^  }}:   ,  f^^P^^.*y»,^« 

apostacy,  and  idolatry,  are  held  out  as  a  breach  ^"  ^^  ^^^  "^  Amalekite    {AnUq,  xi.  6.  6). 

of  the  marriage-covenant,  and  are  spoken  of  as  AG'ATE,  one  of  the  precious  stones.     It 


adultery,  whoredom,  fornication  (Jer.  iiL  12-14;  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high 

Ezek.  xvL  xxiii;  Hos.  iL  13).  priest's  breast-plate  (Exod.  xxviiL  19).     In  the 

The  apostacy  and  corruption  of  the  Christian  e.  T.  the  word  also  occurs  in  Is.  liv.  12,  *  I 

Church  are  represented  under  the  same  figure  yfi\\  make  thy  windows   of  agates;*    and   in 

(Rev.  xviL   1-6).      In  reading  the  prophetical  Ezek.   xxviL    16   as   one  of  the    articles  witli 

writings,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  keep  ^hich  Syria  traded  in  the  markete  of  Tyre  ;  but 

this  figurative  use  of  tliese  terms  m  view.     This  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  a  different  word  that   is 

application  of  them  shews  the  great  criminality  employed  in  these  passages.      Gesenius  thinks 

of  the  sins  which  are  set  forth  under  such  it  may  probably  signify  the  ruby  (384);    but 

figures-  there  is  much  uncerteinty  as  to  the  precioua 

stones  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

AG'ABUS,  a  prophet  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  probably  one  of  the  teachers  A'GES  (The)  of  mankind  have  varied  renuulL- 
in  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  also  on  ably  at  different  periods  and  in  different  stages 
more  than  one  occasion  endowed  with  the  gift  of  society.  Man,  as  originally  created,  and  in  a 
of  prophecy.  He  is  first  mentioned  about  the  stete  of  innocence,  was  probably  destined  to 
time  of  the  persecution  which  arose  about  live  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  Death  was 
Stephen,  and  he  was  still  living  when  Paul  threatened  only  in  the  event  of  his  eating  the 
was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  tiie  last  time,  forbidden  friiit  Had  he  never  done  so,  what 
On  the  former  occasion  Luke  says,  '  In  these  course  would  have  been  teken  in  regard  to  him 
days  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto  An-  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
tioch ;  and  there  stood  up  one  of  them,  named  the  race  would  have  so  multiplied  that  a  time 
Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  would  at  length  come  when  the  earth  would  no 
should  be  great  dearUi  throughout  all  the  longer  admit  of  any  further  increase  of  ite  in- 
world,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  habitents,  unless  a  portion  of  those  already  upon 
Claudius  Caesar.*  This  phrase,  e^'  AX171'  nip  it  were  removed  from  it  The  time  might  have 
oucovficprjVf  has  occasioned  interpreters  some  been  distant,  for  the  earth,  if  duly  cultivated, 
difficulty ;  but  it  may  be  understood  either  in  a  might  probably  be  capable  of  maintaining  an 
restricted  or  In  a  more  extended  sense;  and  inconceivably  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
that  it  is  here  to  be  restricted  to  the  land  of  than  have  ever  been  on  it  at  any  one  time  * 
Judah  is  evident,  for  it  is  added,  '  Then  the  but  still  there  was  a  limit  to  ite  capabilities  in 
disciples,  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  this  respect,  and  that  limit  must  have  at  length 
determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  been  reached,  if  none  of  those  already  in  being 
which  dwelt  in  Jud»a ;'  thus  shewing  that  it  were  removed  fh)m  it  We  may  therefore  coo- 
was  Judiea  which  was  to  be  the  field  of  the  elude  that  Divine  wisdom  would  have  found 
predicted  famine.  Had  it  been  literally  the  some  means  of  effecting  this  without  the  inflio> 
whole  world,  or  even  the  whole  Roman  empire,  tion  of  death,  which  was  only  threatened  in  the 
the  disciples  at  Antioch  would  have  been  suffer-  event  of  sin. 
en  themselves,  as  well  as  the  brethren  in  Judsea,  As  man,  by  the  original  constitution  of  his 
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Bifam,  «u  probkbly  e&pable  of  >  TC17  lengtli- 
tBtd  period  of  exiitfluce,  we  acroidiiiglj  find 
that  in  the  flnt  tga  ol  the  wdtM  he  lived  to  a 
br  gnAter  MgB  then  he  now  does ;  bat  *  niu 
hiriDg  anlaed  into  the  worM,  uid  deatli  hj 
nn,'  ila  dnrmtioa  wu  contrected  by  iegnta, 
until  it  fell  to  what,  in  bvoonble  drcumstances, 
i>  now  m  codudod  length  of  hnman  life.  There 
tn  mmterial  differencea  between  the  genealogies 
of  the  patriarcbi,  both  beTora  ind  ftfter  the 
Hood,  u  giTCD  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Bttmui- 
tu  text,  the  SeptiuglDt  tramUtion,  and  b; 
Joeeplins  the  Jewiih  hiitoiian  [Chbosoloot]  ; 
bat  ther  kll  egree  in  atbibnting  to  them  a 
gmt  age.  The  following  tables  exhibit  Uie 
a,  in  the  line  of 


A0B3 

other,  and  hidicat«  a  common  language  (Gen.  f*. 
17-22). 

Besides  the  lozig  liiei  of  the  antrdilniiwu, 
there  ie  another  cinnunHiance  regarding  them 
which  appean  very  lingular,  their  great  age  before 
their  sons  were  ancceanvel;  boni.  Perhape, 
howeTcr,  it  was  merel;  the  deaign  of  the  aacred 
hiatoiian  to  give  the  line  of  that  branch  of 
Adam's  descendant!  which  terminated  in  Noah, 
who  proved,  so  to  speak,  the  b^inning  of  a  new 
id  the;  mij  have  had  other   children 


before  those  who 


9  thns 


entioned.     Adam 


Taslb  L — Before  the  Flood. 


Heb. 

J 

Sept 

t 

I.  Adam.     . 

n.vi 

tSI) 

san 

930 

a.  Selh    .     . 

91-7 

9^9: 

91? 

3.  Edos   .     . 

905 

m 

9nri 

fldf. 

910 

m 

Hill 

910 

5.   Uahaleel. 

S9fi 

m 

KHn 

685 

«.  Jared  .     . 

H-l 

fl47 

m 

962 

7.  Enoch      . 

afls 

S«5 

Ml- 

365 

8.  Methnsdah 

MS 

VWl 

U«H 

969 

9.  Luneeh   . 

777 

HMl 

7.13 

777 

10.  Noah  .     . 

8S0 

U&U 

UiO 

B50 

TiBU!  n.— 

After  the  Plood. 

— "- 

Heb. 

Sun-ir. 

Sepu 

1.  Sheni  after 

the  flood 

000 

enn 

2.  Arpimad  . 

<3S 

13S 

535 

(Cainan  II.) 

460 

3.  Salah      .     . 

433 

(33 

460 

< 

Eher 

ttii 

101 

404 

:• 

239 

339 

1 

Rea  . 

239 

230 

339 

; 

Sfrug 

23U 

230 

330 

r 

Nah-r 

lis 

14S 

203 

'' 

Terah 

215 

145 

205 

Eve  we  know  had  both  Cain  and  Abel ;  and 
pejiiaps  they  had  alio  danghtera — eg.  Cain'a 
wife  (ir.  17).  It  i>  also  to  be  recollected  that, 
ac  ording  to  the  ordinary  law  of  birtha,  the  first- 
bom  wer«  aa  likely  to  be  daughters  aa  aooi ; 
yet  of  the  Urtha  here  given,  all,  without  ex- 
ception, were  sons.  This  woold  perhaps  indicate 
that  ws  have  not  an  aecoont  of  the  whole  of  the 
birtha  previons  to  their  being  bora.  After  the 
flood,  not  only  were  the  ages  of  mankind  ahorl- 
aned,  bot  the  period  at  which  they  had  children 
was  also  abridged^  It  waa,  probably,  not  later 
than  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

From  Shem,  who  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  antediluvian  and  the  postdiluvian 
periods,  and  who  lived  to  the  1^  <^  600  yeara, 
the  life  of  man  materially  contracted,  until 
Terah,  who  died  at  the  age  of  20S.  Nor  did  It 
atop  here,  but  went  on  diminishing  mitil  it  fell 
to  the  point  where  it  haa  stood  for  the  lost  3000 
yeara  or  mote. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  dedoiaion 
ot  the  age  of  mankind : — 

Age. 


Abraham,  Gen.  iiv.  7 

„    uiii  I 

Ishmael, 

.,    .IV.  17       .        . 

„    >"v.  23     .        . 

Jacob. 

„    ilviL  23      . 

..    1.  26            .        . 

Ex«l.  vi.  16 

Kohath, 

„        18        .        . 

..        20        .        . 

Num.  ixxiiL  39. 

Moses, 

Deul-  ixxiv.  7    . 

Joshua, 

Joih.  xiiv.  29     . 

1  Sam.  iv.  15      . 

David, 

2  Sam.  V.  4  ;  1  King* 

ii.  H        . 

Solomon, 

2   Sara.    lii.    24;     1 

Kincs  Ii.  42 

Jehoiada,  2  Cbron.  iiiv.  13 

Though,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Genesis  v.  and  li,  or  to  the  more  extended 
taWes  in  ChUosoloot,  the  dates  of  the  birtha 
and  deaths  of  the  patriareha  as  given  in  the 
Samaritaji  Pentateuch,  the  Septnagint  version, 
and  by  JoMpho.?,  differ  from  the  Hebrew  t*it 
commonly  by  a  hundred  years,  yet  as  the  addi- 
tioB  to  tbe  one  is  generally  subtracted  fhim  the 
other,  the  total  length  of  their  lives  b  thus 
Ttsaally  made  to  correspond. 

Of  the  deKcendants  of  Adam,  in  the  line  of 
Cain,  we  have  the  names  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  their  sgea  Two 
of  Ifaem,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  the  same 
camH  as  two  of  Seth's,  Enoch  and  LameiJi ;  and 
Hethusael  and  Methuselah  are  very  near  each 


The  failure  0 
indent  times,  ai 


Bight  appean 

t    1:1  still,  OIK 


of  the  s>-mpton 


,   .         .  .  tlie  loas  w 

then  no  way  alleviated  by  spectacles  or  any 
similar  invention.  There  must,  consequently, 
have  been  something  peculiarly  dreary  in  old 
age.  Isaac,  when  about  137  years  old  (how 
long  before  docs  not  apptar,  but  ho  lived  43 
yeara  after)  '  was  old,  aud  his  eyes  were  dim 
that  he  conlJ  not  see;'  so  dim,  indeed,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  distinguish  Jaeoh  from  Esau, 
though  they  were  marked,  one  would  have 
thought,  by  unmistakable  characteristics  (Gen. 
xxvii.)  Jacob  before  his  death  had  likewise 
lost  his  sight ;  '  The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for 
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age  ttut  lia  could  not  ••«'  {ilrilL  10).  Mom 
vu  120  yean  old  vbax  he  died,  and  it  ii  raid, 
'  bis  e;e  wu  not  dim,  nor  hi*  lutonl  force 
abated'  (Deut  miv.  7} ;  a  itinark  which  im- 
plies that  in  old  age  the  sight  was  oommonl^ 
dim,  as  well  as  the  natural  strengtli  abated. 
Of  Eli,  at  the  age  of  ninetf-eiglit,  it  la  in  Illce 

not  see'  (1  Sam.  iv.  16). 

The  eoth  Psalm  ii  entitled  'A  pnjer  of 
Hoaea,  the  man  of  Ood,'  and  thcugh  the  title*  of 
Hiie  Psalms  are  not  mucli  to  be  relied  on,  yet  if 
this  one  be  correct,  it  would  show  that  even  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator  human 
life  had  already  sank  to  ita  present  standard : 
'The  daja  of  oar  years  are  Ouflescore  years 
■nd  tan ;  and  if  by  reBaon  of  strength  they  be 
tontscore  yeare,  yet  la  their  strength  labour 
and  sorrow  ;  for  it  Is  soon  cut  off,  and  we 
By  away'  (tbt.  10).  If  the  Psalm  waa  not 
written  by  Moses,  there  is  no  gronnd  for  lup- 
posing  that  it  waa  a  later  period  before  U  waa 
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A'OUB,  tiie  son  of  Jakeh,  la  imagined  by 
some  to  be  Solomon ;  but  Solomon  had  no 
raason  thus  to  disgniaa  liis  name ;  nor  conld  he 
pray  against  richea ;  nor  Is  hla  style  and  manner 
of  wilting  similar  to  Agur's,  who,  nnder  Inspl- 
ration,  uttered  the  SQth  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
verba  to  his  two  frienda  Ithlel  and  UcaL  In  it 
ha  profeaseth  his  great  ignoraim  of  the  un- 
searchable  greatneaa  and  manrellons  works  of 
God ;  his  esteem  of  Ood'a  word,  and  desire  of  a 
moderate  share  of  worldly  things ;  be  mentions 
fonr  classes  of  persons  Teiy  wicked ;  (our  things 
insatiable ;  four  things  wonderful ;  four  tliin|^ 
unbearable ;  four  small,  but  wise ;  and  four 
comely  in  going. 

AEASUEUDS.  1.  Tbe  father  of  Darius  the 
Mede  (Dan.  ii.  1).    He  is  commoid;  considered 

to  be  Astyages,  -king  of  Media;  and  Daiius  to 
be  his  BOD  C^aiaies  11.    [PKESii.] 

2.  A  successor  of  Cyiui,  as  king  at  Penia 
(Eira  ir,  6).  He  is  genenlly  adioitted  to  be 
his  son  Cainbyses,  a  licantioos,  fuiions,  (rantio 
tyrant,  whose  reign  was  short,  being  only  about 
aeren  years  and  fire  months.     [Pehsu.] 

8.  The  king  ot  Persia,  who  adTsnced  Esther 
to  be  his  queen  (Esther  L  1 ;  a  16,  17).  We 
are  disposed  to  ti;iiik  be  wu  Darius,  tbe  son  of 
Hystaspea ;  but  many  learned  men  take  him 
to  be  his  son  Xenea,  a  haughty,  ospriciotia, 
tycsnuical  prince ;  while  othen  tbink  he  was 
ArtBxenea  Longimanus.     [PzBSU.] 

AHIU'ELECH,  the  son  of  AMtnb,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Eli.  the  high-priest  Id  the  time  of 
8anl  he  and  others  of  ttie  priests  resided  at  Nob, 
where  the  tabernacle  then  was.  Having,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deception  practised  on  him  by 
David  when  he  waa  flying  Item  Saul,  given  him 
some  loaves  of  the  sbew-bread,  and  also  Ooliath's 
sword,  the  king,  when  he  heard  of  this,  waa  so 
incensed  that  he  slew  him  and  all  hia  father's 
honae,  to  the  number  of  eighty-four  persons : 
'  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men  and  women, 


AI    ' 

sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword'  (1  Sam.  ixL 
l-S;  ziii.  e-23).  One  of  his  sons,  Abiathar, 
escaped  and  fled  to  David,  in  irtuae  reign  ha 
officiated  aa  priest ;  bat  Solomon,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  throat  him  out  from  the  office  of 
chief-ptieat,  nor  did  it  ever  return  again  to  ESi'a 
house.  [Abuthah.]  Thus  was  Mfllled  the 
terrible  doom  wluch  waa  ptonounced  on  Eli  and 
hia  house  (1  8am.  iL  27-36 ;  iiL  11-14). 

In  I  Bam.  ziv.  3,  1^  Ahiah,  the  son  of  AU- 
tnb,  is  named  as  prieet  Some  auppoae  he  wa* 
the  brother  of  Ahimelech,  and  was  chlef-^rieat 
before  him ;  othat*  think  be  Was  the  Same  i* 


AHITUB.  I.  Ichabod's  brother,  the  aon  ef 
Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  Eli ;  and  the  tether 
of  Ahiah  and  Ahiinelech  (if  they  were  distinct 
persons)  [ABrmnjOHJ,  priests  in  the  days  id 
Saul,  and  gnuidfather  of  Abiatbar,  oaa  of  the 
cbief-prlssta  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Sam.  ziv. 
8,  IS;  ixlL  11,  12,  20;  I  Kings  iv.  4). 

2.  The  father  of  Zsdok,  who  was  priest  along 
with  Abiatbar  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  be- 
came uhief-prieat  when  Abiatbar  was  removed 
from  the  priesthood  by  Solomon  (I  Cbnm.  tL 
8  i  2  Sam.  viiL  17 ;  1  Kings  iL  27,  3fi). 

In  2  Chron.  VL  11, 12,  we  also  read: '  Amariah 
b^t  Ahitnbt  and  Ahitnb  begat  Zadok;'  Init 
these  are  the  same  name*  which  we  And  in  the 
pravions  veraee  (7,  8),  and  are  probably  a  men 
repetition  of  them  through  the  mistake  of  a 

AHOTAH  and  AHOXIBAH,  two  lymboKtal 
names  under  which  tbe  prophet  Ezekiel  repre- 
sents tbe  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jndah ;  the  firat, 
signifying  hrr  otm  lent,  denotes  Saniaria  and  ' 
the  ten  tribes ;  the  second,  signifying  my  lent  it 
in  htr,  denotes  Jerusalem  and  her  sutjecta. 
Both  are  represented  as  of  %yptian  extraction, 
because  of  the  Hebrews  sojourning  in  Egypt, 
and  as  prostitnting  themselves  to  the  Egyptiuia 
and  Aiayrians,  imitating  their  idolatriee,  and 
relying  on  their  help ;  for  which  reason  the 
Lord  threatens  to  make  these  very  people  their 
opprcSBois,  and  the  inatrumenta  ot  ttuii  captivftj 
ud  cruel  servitude  (Ezek.  zziiL) 

AX  or  Hal.  1.  A  city  of  the  Canaanltaa^ 
situated  'beside  Bethaven,ontlie  east  ofBethd.' 
It  existed  so  early  aa  the  days  ot  Abraham, 
who,  soon  after  he  entered  Canaan,  pitched  his 
tent  near  it, '  and  there  builded  an  altsf  to  the 
Locd'(Oen.xiL8;  liii  S,  1 ;  Josh.  viL  S).  After 
the  taking  of  Jericho  by  Joshua,  the  Israelites 
met  with  a  repulse  before  Ai  as  a  punishment 
fbr  ths  trauj^ression  of  Achan  In  secreting  aoma 
of  the  spoils  of  Jericho  for  his  own  use ;  bat  as 
renewing  the  attack  they  took  It  and  set  it  on 
fire,  'and  utterly  destroyed  it'  (Josh.  viL  2-0; 
viiL  3-28 ;  x.  1).  Ai  appean  to  have  been  after- 
wards rebuilt  In  la  z.  28,  the  Assyrian  is  said 
to  '  come  to  Alath,'  by  which  Ai  is  pn>babl7  to 
be  understood.  Among  the  Jews  who  retunad 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  with  Zembbabel 
were  a  nnmbt^  of  '  the  men  of  Bethd  and  Ai' 
(Ezra  iL  1,  2,  28 ;  Neb.  viL  32) ;  and  it  is  aUo 
said,  '  the  childivn  of  Beitjamin  dwelt  at  Hich- 
mash  and  Aija'  (donbtlees  Aij,  'and  Bethel,  and 
in  tiielr  villages'  (Neb.  xi.  31).  Ai  has  now 
Btterly  perished.    No  tnces  an  Anud  of  it* 


rite,  DOT  eroi  of  i(a  name  (BoIhiliob'*  Stt.  iL 
IIB;  WilMm,u.SSS). 

S.  Ai,  a  dtj  belonging'  to  tha  Ammonitei 
(Jw.  zlix.  S). 

ATS,  a  city  vHhis  tlie  Inheiitancs  at  the 
triba  of  Judth  (Joth.  XT.  3S),  which,  with  other 
jtitnatiid,  wu  girau  to  tlie  tribe  of 


7).      It  t 


(noted  to  the  LeYit<a  (xzL  9-lfl  ;  1  Chron.  It. 
32).  Then  appean  to  have  bven  ahio  B  place  of 
lUi  name  in  uottheni  PalMdoe  (Nam.  xxxiv. 

IIV 

Tba  WDid  Anr  ngniflca  a  finmlaiit,  and  often 
altera  in  compooition  intq  tha  namn  of  towns, 
pnthKbl^  in  amaequeaa  of  their  being  aituated 
Dcai  foontaina,  and  ia  pronounced  en,  aa  In 
Eo-gedi, '  the  fountain  of  the  kidi ;'  Ea-gannim, 
'  the  fountain  of  gardena  ; '  IhnlOT,  '  the  fonn- 

tain  of  the  ann.'      In  other  plac«a  foimtaiua 

themaelTci  are  deaignated  by  proper  nunea, 

En-rogel,  '  fountain  of  the  spy,'  or 

the    Targnm,  *  follera'    fountain , 

'  fountain  of  the  Jacki 

foontain'  {Neh.  iL  18 ;  Qeumiu,  Lec^  S23)~ 

AIB,  that  inTlilble,  tranaparent,  elaatlc, 
tomtH'jiatble  fluid,  which  lurrounda  Uie  euth 
and  encloaea  it  on  all  aidea.  It  wai  long  con- 
ndcred  aa  a  aimple  elementary  body.  .  The 
aneieDta  reckoned  it  one  of  the  four  elementa 
of  which  all  things  weie  composed ;  bat  it  is 
DOW  known  to  oonsist  of  at  leaat  four  different 
■obataneea,  namely,  oiygcai,  nitrogen,  au'bonic 
add,  and  a<]ueona  rapoor.  The  fliat  two  lub- 
ataacaa  moat  be  ooniidered  aa  its  eaacntiaJ 
constituenta,  and  oonatituts,  in  fact,  almost  the 
whole  of  it  The  other  two  arc  variable  in 
their  projMrtioiis,  and  eiiat  only  in  minat« 
quantities  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate. 
Not  taking  the  last  two  aubstanccs  into  account, 
their  qoantity  being  so  inconsiderable,  it  is  now 
gener^y  admitted  that  atmospheric  air  never 
variea  in  its  composition,  that  it  is  the  same  in 
all  places  and  in  all  seasons,  and  that  lOD 
parta  of  it  consist  in  bulk  of  21  oxygen,  79 
nitrogen. 

Of  these  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
oxygen  gas  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  o[  the  moat  remarkable  sub- 
Etascea  in  nature,  and  is  a  most  efficient  cause 
of  changes  in  other  bodies.  It  posseasea  the 
mechanical  properties  of  common  air;  combus' 
tiblei  born  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and 
'"'""''  can  breathe  in  it  much  longer  than  in 
the  same  quantity  of  common  air.  Nitrogen 
alio  poasesses  the  mechanical  properties  of 
common  air ;  but  it  doea  not  support  combua- 
tioa,  nor  can  inimala  bieathing  it  Uve. 

The  atmosphere,  however,  is  far  from  consist- 
ing of  pure  air.  It  receiTei  all  kinds  of  eihal- 
atioui  that  arise  from  the  earth  and  the  various 
bodies  upon  it.  The  effects  of  marshes  upon 
the  health  of  the  tnhabitauta  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  fatal  rapidity  with  which  certain 
diseasea  spread,  cannot  well  be  accounted  for, 
withont  supposing  that  some  subalsnca  which 
hare  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  animal  economy, 
are^  tapecially  at  times,  present  in  the  atmo- 

Most  people  have  little  idea  of  the  weight  of 
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the  atmotphere.  We  move  about,  thtongh,  and 
under  it,  withont  being  sensible  of  its  having  any 
weight  And  yet  tlie  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmoaphere  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60  dt^.,  the  base  of  which  is  a  square 
inch,  amounts  to  about  l-l'SIba.  avoinlupoise, 
or  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to  I4'6  ll».  upon  the 
earth,  or  any  substance  on  which  it  rots.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  under  what  a  great  weight 
and  pressure  we  walk,  and  work,  and  pciform 
all  the  daily  acts  of  life. 

From  the  changea  which  take  place  In  the 
atmoaphere,  Ita  preasura  la  liable  to  consider- 
able  variations,  aa  is  shown  b;  the  column  of 
mercury,  which  Is  the  measure  of  that  pr»- 
aure,  in  tha  barometer  varying  bom  28  to  31 

The  weight  of  the  atmoaphere  haa  great  inSu- 
ancB  on  a  number  of  pliyaical  and  chemical 
phenomena.  It  compresses  all  bodies,  and 
opposes  their  dilatation.  It  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  evaporation  of  fluids.  The  water  of  the 
sea  ia  by  this  cause  preserved  in  ita  liquid  state, 
without  whicb  it  would  take  the  vaporeus  form 
aa  we  see  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  The 
preasure  of  the  air  on  our  bodies  preiervea  the 
state  of  both  the  solids  and  fluids;  and  &om 
tbe  want  of  this  due  presinre  It  la,  that  on  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountalna  the  blood  often 
iasues  fram  the  pores  of  the  akin,  or  from  the 
lunga,  and  occasions  hnmorrhages. 

The  height  of  tlte  atmosphere  we  are  not  able 
to  ascertain.  If  the  air  were  everywhere  of  Ibe 
same  density,  id  height  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth  would  be  G'17  milea.  Sut  as  air  Is  an 
elastic  fluid,  it  is  obvious  that  its  volume,  and 
consequently  ita  density,  will  depend  upon  the 
pressure.  ITie  greater  the  pressure,  the  smaller 
n-ill  be  the  volume.  Hence  it  will  follow  that 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  surface 
ot  the  earth  inusl  greatly  exceed  five  miles ;  but 


miles  a) 

Air  perfomia  a  capital  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  It  ia  the  vehicle  of  smell,  of  sound,  of 
light,  and  of  heat  It  exhales  moisture  from 
the  land  and  the  ocean,  and,  mingling  its  con- 
trasted currents  in  the  higher  regions,  it  again 
precipitates  its  watery  st^irea  in  the  form  of  dew 
or  rain,  hall  or  snow.  By  its  motions,  it  tern- 
pen  the  unequal  ener^  of  the  solar  beams,  and 
diffuses  a  more  uniform  warmth  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  supports  combustion,  supplies 
animals  with  the  breath  of  life,  and  contributes 
essentially  to  the  gsrminatjon  and  growth  o( 
plants,  etc  etc. 

As  every  part  of  creation  has  ita  living  beings, 
and  as  these  are  always  admirably  adapted,  by 
their  structurs  and  instincts,  to  their  respective 
spheres,  we  And  the  air  peopled  with  birds  and 
'nsflcts  furnished  with  win^,  many  of  them  of 
lingular  beauty,  and  all  of  them  wonderfully 
suited  to  the  element  in  which  they  move. 

To  beat  tkt  air,  or  tptok  inla  Oie  air,  imports 
icting  or  speaking  in  the  most  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable manner;  to  act  or  apeak  to  no  purpose 
(1  Cor.  ix.  26;  ilv.  B}. 

AL^ASTEB,  a  species  of  stone  employed 
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both  la  ancient  vtA  modem  time*  for  coluimn, 
■tatues,  vBseg,  boiea,  iind  otber  aimiUr  arluli".. 
In  aacient  times  boiea  or  Tuuelt  for  conteLi.itii; 
olDtmaiita  tmd  peifumea  were  often  made  nt  ii. 
In  the  history  of  our  Lord  we  have  two  lilt- 
fareat  eiamples  or  >  womsit  bringing  aii  a]u- 
baater  bai  of  ointmeat;  in  the  one  case  pmir- 
ing  it  on  hie  head,  and  in  the  otber  aaniiit- 
ing  hia  feet  with  it  {Mark  liv.  3;  Lnkr^  vLi. 
87-38).  It  might  ha™  been  better  if  the  sii.ipk 
word  alabaster  had  been  used  in  both  1h<-c 
passages,  as  Uiat  vonld  not  hsTs  deteimine-i  t)-i' 
particlUar  nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  uh.k 
contained,  whether  it  was  a  pot,  vase,  or  h-ix 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  veaael  was  macli^  .,! 
alabanter.  Though  alabaster  was  fint  uacil  u.i 
a  name  for  vcsseta  containing  ointmentB  oikI 
perfuniai,  because  the;  were  commonlji  asaili-  of 
that  stune,  yet  aflariFardB  it  was  sometinios 
applied  to  auch  Tesseis  though  made  of  rthrr 
materiala,  just  aa  among  onraeWea  the  K'-r-l 
auidleaticlt  la  in  common  aso,  whatever  bt  tiv; 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  whether  lirri^i, 
silver,  crystal,  etc.  In  fact,  candlesticks  Imve 
long  ceased  to  be  commonly  made  of  wood. 

A-LAH  (niiK),  the  name  of  a  tree  ;  but  it  lins 
been  variously  Tendered  by  translaton,  holli 
ancient  and  modern.  Even  in  the  E.  T.  il  is 
rendered  varioualy.  In  Gen.  uiv.  i;  Jnfih. 
Div.  28;  Judges  vi,  H,  19;  2  Sara.  rtij.  'i. 
10,14;  1  Kings  liiL  1*;  1  Chron.  i.  IS;  Is, 
L  SO;  Eiek.  vi.  13,  it  is  translated  oaJb,  a*  iS  it 
had  the  same  aigniflcation  as  AUoti,  Is  t^.  vi. 
13  it  is  rendered  teil  tree,  and  in  Hos.  iv.  i:'. 
the  tin,  in  both  of  which  texts  allon  also  occurs. 
■Dd  ia  rightly  rendered  oak,  which  compi'lltil 
our  tianalatora  to  give  a  different  signifiraiK^n 
to  Alah  from  what  Ihey  had  assigned  to  it  in  all 
other  passages.  It  has  also  been  rendh^ri'iE, 
though  not  in  our  tranalation,  the  plane  tri'is 
•nd  Uie  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree. 

It  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  n^K  ia  the  terebinth  tree,  the  Butm  trea  of 
the  Arabs.  'The  Butm  tree,'  aaya  Dr.  Eobiii- 
•on,  'is  not  an  eveisreen,  as  ia  often  rcpro- 
■ented;  hut  its  small  feathered,  lancet-ehaiitil 
leaves  fall  in  the  antumn,  and  are  lenewi-a  in 
the  S]>ring.  The  floweis  are  small,  and  rai:>^i>''il 
by  small  oval  berriea,  hangmg  in  clusters,  finm 
two  to  flvB  inches  long,  resembling  much  lin- 
cluitetsofthe  vine  when  the  grapes  are  juit  lii'i 
From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  jlow 
■  sort  of  transparent  bslsam,  amstitnting  a  M'i  v 
pore  and  fine  species  of  turpentine,  with  an 
agreeable  odonr  like  citron  or  jessamins,  anil  n 
mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  Imns- 
patent  gunt.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  t->  tn! 
now  known  of  this  product  of  the  Butm.  Tin? 
trea  IS  found  also  in  Asia  Minor  {many  of  f  1k>iii 
near  Smyrna),  Greece,  Italy,  the  south  of  Fi-niuT. 
Spain,  and  In  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  di?- 
•oribed  as  not  usually  rising  to  the  height  of 
more  than  twenty  feet  It  o(t«n  eiceede^  tti4it 
size,  as  we  saw  it  on  the  moontalna  of  Paletlmp, 
but  here  in  the  plains  it  was  vei;  much  largci ' 
(Robinson,  Rn.  iiL  IS), 

Jacob  hid  the  idols  which  bis  household  had 
bronght  with  them  tnm  Psdanaram  nndcr  a 
tanUuth  tre^  vhicb  vu  bj  Bheehem  (Gen. 
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xiii.  30-36;  xuT.  4).     It  was  mider  a  tm- 

binth  tree  that  an  angel  appeared  to  Gideon 
{Jndg.  vL  11,  19).  It  was  under  the  tarelnnUi 
in  Jabeab  that  the  men  of  Jabesh-Qilead  buried 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  hia  sons,  wha  had  been 
alain  m  battle  by  tht  Phillstiitea  (1  Chnm.  z. 
12).  It  was  by  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great 
terebinth  tbat  Absalom's  head  was  canght  bold 
of,  and  he  was  taken  np  between  the  euth, 
when  the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  away 
(3  Sam.  iviiL  B).  It  was  under  a  terebinth 
that  the  man  of  God  was  sitting  when  the  old 
prophet  entrapped  him  to  go  back  with  him  to 
Bethel  (1  Kings  liiL  U).  This  was  probably  a 
use  to  which  this  shady  tree  was  often  turned. 
The  JewB  when  they  tell  into  idolatry  often  per. 
formed  their  heathenish  rites  under  terebinth 
and  other  trees  (Eiek.  tL  IS ;  Hoe.  iv.  13). 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  chief  city  of  I^ypt  and 
long  its  metropolis,  aituated  on  the  peninsula 
between  Lake  Hareotls  and  the  Meditenanean 
Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
about  A.I1.  3672  and  b.c  332,  and  a  few  yean 
after  he  was  there  interred  in  a  coffin  of  gold. 
It  ia  now  the  only  remaining  monnment  of 
that  great  and  renowned  warrior.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  it  beome 
the  capital  of  Egypt  Its  vicinity  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  seas  gsve  it  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  the  way  of  tr^e,  by  con- 
necting it  with  both  the  East  and  the  Wert. 
It  soon  became  the  greatest  trading  city  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  notwitbatanding  many  inc- 
ceeaive  revolutions  of  empire,  it  continued,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  hi  1493,  the  chief  channel  of  com- 
merce with  India  (Robertson's  DitqHiiit\oji  o» 
India,  p.  12).  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  harboor.  Thb  was  a  deep  and  secure 
bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  the  shore 
on  the  one  aide,  and  the  tale  of  Pharos  on  the 
other,  where  nomerous  fleets  could  lie  in  perfect 
snfety.  From  the  isle  of  Pharos  a  moat,  ■ 
mile  in  length,  atretched  to  the  continent,  divid- 
ing the  great  harbour  into  two.  The  light- 
house erected  upon  it  was  a  work  of  great 
magnificence,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  aeven 
wonders  of  the  world  [Ibid.,  p.  36).  It  were 
needless  to  enumerate  the  many  palacee.  temples, 
theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  with  which 
Alexandria  and  ita  auburbs  were  adorned. 

Alaxaudria  was  acarcely  lesa  diatinguiahed  w 


I  cultivation  of 


I  of  leami 
Ptolemy  Soter,  » 


also  founded  tor  their  use  a  library,  which,  it  il 
s^d,  mcreoaed  in  the  course  of  time  to  700,000 
volumes,  but  was  burned  by  the  Saracens  when 
they  mads  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  A.D. 
B42. 

Under  the  Roman  and  Greek  emperors,  aa  well 
OS  under  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria  continued  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  to  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion for  power  and  wealth,  and  likewise  for  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  but  after  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens  all  its  glories  declined, 
and  it  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep 
degndatioiL     The  population  1       ' 
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tble,  and  Ui*  citj  Itaelf  pnwnted  >  MSne  of 
iii*g)iific«ot  mhi  aiiil  deulntion.  For  the  apace 
of  two  leagues  nothing  vu  to  he  •ecai  but  the 
renuini  of  pilantcra,  of  capita]),  and  of  obelulu, 
and  whole  manntaiiu  of  abattered  moQumeuta 
of  ancient  art  heaped  upon  oae  acothar  to  a 
peatei  height  than  the  hoosea. 

But  of  lata  jtan  the  city  which  had  bsen  lo 
long  in  a  ili-lining  Mate,  and  had  sank  >o  law, 
has  again  reriTed,  and  piomliwa  to  recover  lome- 
what  of  ila  ancient  proaperitj.  The  oveiUnd 
route  betwesi  England  and  India,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Eaat,  ii  a  chief  came  of  this.  Ita  popn- 
latiiHi  is  increaaing  cooaiderabif,  sot  onlj  of 
Orientals,  bat  of  Europeans,  particnlarlj  French 
and  Engliih.  Aliead;  tbs  neighbourhood  of 
Aleifljidria  proeDta  atnuige  contrasta  between 
the  works  of  ancient  Oreece  and  thoae  of  modem 
European  aichitecta.  In  many  parli  the  houin 
mxntly  erected  reaemhle  those  in  the  suburbs 
of  London ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  accompany- 
ing palm  treei,  and  other  signs  of  an  eastern 
climate,  they  might  be  tnistalien  for  the  neigh- 
boortiood  of  that  city.  In  the  streets  English 
eaiTiages  and  honea,  and  European  dresses  of 
all  kinds,  are  seen  as  commonly  as  camels  and 
itnmes ;  whilst  in  the 
d  tablea  are  supplsnt- 

It  is  commonly  ondentood  that  It  was  in 
Aieiandria  that  the  Septuagint  veraion  of  the 
O.  T.  was  made.  Prom  an  eaiij  period,  Jews 
ware  settled  in  that  city  in  great  numbers. 
Among  the  strangers  who  were  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  pentecost  were  dwellers  in  Egypt, 
■oms  of  whom  were  probably  from  Aleiandria 
(Acta  li.  10) :  among  Btephen's  persecutors 
were  Alexanilrinni  (tL  9) ;  Apolloa  was  a 
nitive  of  AJtxandri^t  (iviiL  21) ;  in  a  ship 
bcl'inging  to  Alexandria  Paul  sailed  for  Borne 
(iiriL  6).  Christianity,  it  la  probable,  was  in- 
troduce-l  into  this  city  at  an  early  prriod.  Hark 
the  erangelut  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church 
nf  Alexandria,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts 
t'>  this  day  takes  hia  name.  Clemens  Aleian- 
drinus,  Oiigea.  Athaoasius,  and  other  gn'at 
ijien,  douriAbed  here.     In  Alexandria  sprang  up 


any  of  the 


the  Chri^ 


ruption.  » 
.n  Church,  partici 
.1  Chris- 


irly  by  ci 


ectcd 


like  Platonic  schools  which  flourished  greatly  in 
this  city.  Here,  too,  arose  the  Arion  heresy; 
Arius,  ila  author,  being  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 

ALIVE',  possessed  of  life.  One  is  alive— 1. 
Naturally  (Gsn.  iliiu  27).  2,  Supematurally, 
when  raised  from  the  dead  (Luke  ixir.  23).  3. 
S|piritually,  when  justiBed,  regeneraleil,  and 
aanclitted  (Luke  ir.  24-32).  To  be  alive  unlo 
O-fl  a  to  be  devoted  to  his  honour  and  service 
<Rom.  vL  11;  2  Cor.  v.  15).  4.  In  opinion 
only,  when  men  vainly  imagine  themselves 
rapalde  of  good  works,  holy,  righteous,  and 
entitled  l«  eli;raal  life:  thns  men  are  alhv 
mlhoul  the  iiv,  i.e.,  without  the 
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ALL.  I.  Every  creature  (Ptot.  ivi.  *  ;  Pa. 
ciii.  9U  ;  or  every  part  (Song  iv.  7),  2,  Every 
man  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  S,  Abundant,  perfect 
ifi^n.  IT.  13 ;   1  Cor.  xiiL  2).     4.  Some  of  all 


ALLELUIA. 

nations,  tank*,  and  degnea  (1  Tim.  iL  4 ;  Tit 
ii.  11).  5.  Many;  a  gnat  or  the  greatest 
part  (PhIL  iL  21).  Thus  it  is  aaid,  au  Oe 
caUU  of  tht  land  of  Egypt  iiiA;  the  hailmiofc 
SVEEY  herb  of  tlu  field,  and  brake  evebt  tree  of 
Oujitid  (Ezod.  iz.  6,2S).  Au.  Ou  peopU  brake 
off  i/u  golden  ear^ngt  vAich  ikte  tn  their  sort 
(Eiod.  Tirii  3).  The  fame  of  David  iceiU 
out  ialo  ALL  fiHUfs  (I  Chron.  xiv.  17).  Au<  Ike 
beaili  of  Ike  natioai  thaU  lodge  in  the  linlele  of 
Nineveh  (Zeph.  iL  14).  Au.  Judaa,  and  au. 
the  region  mtuid  about  Jordan,  mnt  out  to  John, 
and  were  baptieed  of  kirn  (Matt  iiL  5,  8).  There 
were  at  Jerusalem  Jaws  of  EVisr  nation 
under  heaven  (Acta  li.  9).  Au:  they  uAicA  are 
inAtia  are  turned  avay  from  me  (2  Tim.  L  15). 
They  thalt  not  teach  every  man  Au  neigliiour, 
and  ever;  man  hii  brother,  laying,  Knou  the 
Lord ;  for  ALL  thaU  tnou  me,  from  Ike  leati 
lo  Iks  grtateel  (Heb.  viiL  11).  /  loiU  keep  Ikee 
froat  Ike  how  of  lempiatum  tukick  shall  coma 
on  ALL  THE  WOELD,  to  try  them  Ikai  dweli  on 
Ike  earik  (Rev.  iiL  10).  How  evident,  then,  Is 
the  unfaimeaa  of  such  as  would  found  the  djK- 
trine  of  universal  redemption  on  this  word,  which 
must  so  often  be  restricted ;  which  ia  frequently 
limited  by  the  context,  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  spoken  of,  or  by  the  objects  of  it  The 
elect  port  of  mankind  may  be  called  ALL, 
■TEBT  HAN,  AU:  THB  woBUi,  tMcanse  they 
are  of  all  nations,  Jews  and  Qentilea ;  dwell  in 
all  places  1  are  of  every  tank  and  condition  ; 
and  are  the  auhatance  of  the  earth,  for  whose 
behoof  it  is  chiefly  preserved  and  favoured  {Bom. 
n.  32  i  Heb.  a  9  ;  1  John  IL  2). 

ALtEOORY,  a  continued  meUphor,  or  a 
continued  seriea  of  meUphora,  representing  and 
illustrating  one  thing,  emhleiiiatically,  under  the 
idea  of  another  thing.  Its  nature  will  he  best 
underatood  by  a  few  eioinplea.  Jotham'a  alle- 
gory of  the  treea  choosing  a  king  ia  the  earliest 
example  of  this  kind  of  writing  which  has  coma 
down  to  us  (Judg.  ii.  7-20).  Nalhau'a  allegory 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  ewe  lamb,  which  ha 
addressed  to  David,  is  atill  more  simple  and 
natural,  and  which,  kindling  the  indignant  feel- 
ings of  the  king,  the  prophet  turned  them  on 
himself,  and  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilty  conduct  In  the  BOth  Psalm,  in  which 
the  nation  of  Israel  ia  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt  and 
planted  in  Canaan,  we  have  at  once  a  beautiful 
pieco  of  poetry  and  a  aingularly  fine  example  of 
allegory  (vcr.  8-16).  There  Is  another  allegory 
(Is.  r.  1-7)  regarding  the  nation  of  Israel, 
drown  from  a  vineyard  plantcl  with  the 
choicest  vine,  and  in  a  very  fruitful  bill,  and 
with  every  advantage  for  bearing  fruit,  yet 
bringing  forth  nothing  but  wild  grapes.  The 
parables  of  onr  Lord  are  of  the  nature  of 
allegories.  The  application  of  them  he  gene- 
rally leaves  to  hia  hearvra;  but  In  the  parable 
of  the  sower  we  have  both  the  ollcgory  and  the 
interpretation  of  it  (Luke  viii.  4-15).  Allegories 
should,  in  general,  be  short;  for  it  is  difficult 
long  to  amtain  them,  or  to  keep  up  the  interest 
in  them ;  but  in  our  own  language  we  have  a 
singular  exception  to  this  in  the  Pilgrim't 
Progreti. 

ALLELiriA,  orHALLELt/jAH.   This  Hebrew 


word,  i\gDitj]ng  pmue  ye  JdunaJi,  i>  met  witli . 
the  b^iaiil£g  uid  end  of  diTen  Pnluu,  duefly 
tovardj  the  doae  of  the  book,  aa  Pi.  cxL  cxii 
ciilL  cxvJL  cxiiT.  eilTi  cL  It  ii  the  bnrdei. 
of  the  ninU'  eoDg  on  Uie  tell  of  Btbrion  (Rev. 
xix.  1-6),  and  forme  ■  enbllme  tecriptW  oT 
all  the  praiae  to  Qod. 

ALXON  <tli)K),  Uui  oat,  t  weU-known  tree. 
The  word  HtK,  Alak,  is  elm  often  rendered  oak 
in  OUT  translation.  Both  vorda  come  from  th^ 
eame  root,  and  denote  a  etrong,  hard^  tree  ;  bal 
the  ancient  versions  general!;  make  a  diatino 
tion  between  t^m,  understanding  by  Allan  th( 
oak,  and  thongh  Alah  ii  Taiional;  rendered,  it 
is  now  geaenll;  beliered  by  learned  men  tluit 
it  signified  the  terebiiiUi  or  tmpentiiie  tree.  Id 
Ii.  vi.  13,  they  are  expreiialy  djatingulihed  'A< 
the  Alah,'  E.  T.  teii-tree,  and  'i»  Uio  AUon.' 
E.  T.  oak;  and  liiewise  in  Hoa.  It.  13,  'nadei 
the  Allon,'  £.  T.  oaks,  '  and  poplars  and  Alah,' 
E.  T.  ebna.  But  we  alw  find  the  worda  inter- 
changed,  as  in  Is.  iL  29,  SO. 

There  appears  to  be  sevim]  apeclM  of  oak  in 
Palestine.  The  oaks  of  Bashaii  were  paiticularlj 
noted  in  ancient  times,  and  forests  of  oaks  are 
etill  to  be  met  with  In  that  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  the  Tyrians  made  thcdr 
oars  (Ezek.  iiriL  fl).  Rulers  and  great  men  are 
spoken  of  under  the  similitude  of  oaks  of  Bashan, 
to  represent  their  power  and  strength  (Is.  iL  IS ; 
Zech.  XL  S).  The  Amorite  ia  described  aa 
'  strong  as  the  oaks '  (Amos  II.  9).  The  Idola- 
bous  Jews  often  performed  their  heathenish 
rites  under  oaks  and  other  trees  (Hoa.  Ir.  13)-~a 
practice  common  to  Jewish  and  other  idolaleis — 
grovas  of  trees  being  fsTourile  spots  tor  worship, 
as  appears  from  the  frequent  mention  ot  them  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
Among  the  Druids,  the  oak  and  its  psntsite,  the 
mistletoe,  appear  to  hare  been  held  in  special 


ALBIQHTT,  OMNIPOTENT,  able  to  do 
all  things  ;  an  attribute  of  Ood.  In  the  early 
ages-  of  the  world  God  appeals  to  have  been 
specially  known  and  spoken  of  nnder  this  cha- 
racter (Gen.  iviL  1 ;  Eiod.  vi  3  ;  Num.  Etiv. 
4  ;  Ruth  L  20  ;  Job  T.  17,  eti.)  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  it  ia  often  used,  not  only  of  an  attri- 
bute, but  aa  a  name  of  Qod. 

AL'MOND  TREE  (Thk)  nearly  rasemblee  the 
peach.  It  originally  came  from  Byria  and  Bai 
bary,  bat  is  now  much  cultivated  ' 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  obloDg,  and  indented 
like  a  saw.  The  bloasomj  are  double  ;  the  (hiit 
la  Bcshy,  like  a  peach ;  within  this  pulpy  por- 
tion is  a  smooth,  fiat,  perforated  shell,  containing 
the  kernel  or  almond,  the  only  p«rt  that  Is 
eatable.  There  are  two  vaiietjea  of  almonds, 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter;  but  there  la  little 
difference  betwixt  the  traea  wEiich  produce  the 
(Fnlt,  and  very  little  betwixt  the  kernels  them- 
telvea.  The  rind  of  the  bitter  almond,  however, 
contains  pniaaic  acid,  and  has  been  found 
polaonona  to  doga  and  some  other  animals,  and 
in  tome  cases  tn  man.  Indeed,  the  flasenUal  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  proven  a  very  violent  poison 

AmMig  tha  nds  «hkh  Jacob  plac«d  tn  the 
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watering-tronghi  of  the  sheep  ware  lods  of  TP 
(jut),  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  haul ;  bat  the  cor- 
responding tern  in  Arabic  signifies  the  almond 
txee,  and  the  most  learned  Rabbins  aay  this  ii 
also  the  meaning  ot  the  Hebrew  woid. 

The  word  *1pK',  iludced,  is  employed  in  other 
paBwges  to  denote  the  almond  tree.  The  diS^ 
enca  of  the  two  words  seems  to  be  that  the 
former  designates  the  wild  ;  the  latter  the  enlti- 
vatcd  tree.  Abnlfade  makes  an  exprvM  di»- 
tinction  between  them  (Duncan's  Ditpauatarj/, 
1S3  ;  Beck's  Jfsif.  Jwi^inideiut,  90S  ;  Boacn., 
Bot  270).  In  the  present  sent  by  Jacob  to 
his  son  Josepli,  in  Egypt,  there  wen,  among 
other  articles,  almonds  (Oen.  «mi  11).  Aaron's 
rod,  when  laid  up  in  the  talnmacle  alimg  with 
the  it>ds  of  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  waa 
fonnd  on  tha  morrow,  in  token  of  the  divins 
approbation,  to  have  '  hntnght  forth  buds,  and 
bloomed  hlmsoma,  and  yielded  almonds '  (Num. 
xvii.  8). 

Solomon,  In  drawing  a  picture  of  old  tgt, 
says,  '  The  almond  tree  shall  flonrish '  (Ecdea. 
ill  6).  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
■now-white  blossoms  ot  the  almond  tree  are  here 
employed  to  denote  tha  hoary  locks  on  the  head 
of  the  old  man  (Rosen.,  .Sol.  371);  but  according 
to  Oeaenlns,  the  flower  ot  the  almond  tree  ia  not 
hoaiy,  but  rose-coloured.  He  tranalatea  the 
words  '  the  almond  ia  rejected,'  >.&,  by  the  old 
man  who  has  no  teeth,  although  it  ia  a  ■ItltittK 
and  delicious  but  (S17). 

ALHOST,   in   a   gnat  measnra  ;   next  to 

wholly  (Exod.  xvii.  14).  One  is  but  uvoar 
pertuadtd  U  ba  a  CArufuin  whatever  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  or 
itlon  becoming  it,  he  may  have,  if  hla 
d  nature  are  not  changed  by  union  to^ 
and  receiving  of  Jesns  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hia 
righteousitess  and  atrengtii,  into  his  heart  (Acta 
IXVL28). 

ALItnO,  or  Alocii  Tnm,  were  brought  from 

Ophir  by  Hiram's  navy  for  Solomon,  who  '  made 

of  them  pillais  for  the  house  ot  the  Lord,  and 

for  the  king's  house ;  harps  also  and  psalterie* 

for  singara ;    there  cams  no  such  almog  tnea, 

ere  seen  unto  this  day '  (1  Kings  x.  11, 

Many  coojectures  have  been  fonned  aa  to 

Imug  tree  ;    but  aa  it  ii    quite   nncertMn 

what  it  was,  it  is  needleas  to  repeat  Bum  CMi- 

jectures. 

AXOES,  a  genus  of  plants,  including  a  0(m- 
the  south  liderabls  variety  of  species.  It  consists  of 
iiicculent  plauta  with  firm  leaves,  which  exhale 
little,  but  absorb  powerfally  by  the  surface — ■ 
Function  ot  great  importance  to  them,  as  the 
whole  family  consists  of  plants  which,  growing 
on  dry,  arid  soils,  and  in  tropical  climates,  can 
Imbibe  little  nutriment  by  their  roots,  which 
terve  rather  as  props  to  support  them  in  aa 
srect  posture  than  as  nutritivs  organs  (Thomson, 
Hat  JUtd.  iL  297). 

The  resin  which  ia  obtained  from  the  ajo^ 
lud  also  the  wood,  have  an  odoriferous  emell ; 
uid  hence  they  were  used,  along  with  other 
uomatic  substances,  in  perfuming  clothes,  bads, 
ind  also  dead  bodies ;  aa  in  Ps.  ilv.  8,  '  All 
chy  garmenta  amell  ot  myrrh,  and  aloea,  and 
cauia;'  Piot.  Til  17,  'I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
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wfOt  mTTifa,  aloai,  and  dmuman.'  It  don  not 
HHHWi  to  bin  bacm  with  the  Tinr  of  ■"■*»'"' "e 
lb*  bodj  of  mr  Lotd  thkt  Nkodsmiu  '  brought 
>  mixtiue  of  mfirh  and  kloea,  &bout  ui  hnndnd 
pound  vdght ;'  it  *■«  probably  ai  a  congetirt 
of  UT  nnploHaiit  amaU  which  in  wami  climatM 
10  Mxm  vim  from  dead  bodlaa,  for  the  mlitnn 
thu  bnnigtit  do«(  not  appeal  to  bavs  bega  ap 
plied  to  the  bodj  itaelC,  bnt  (unply  to  the 
dothea  in  which  it  wu  wrapped.  '  Then  took 
they  the  bodj  ot  Jwru,  and  wound  It  in  linsn 
doUiei,  with  the  epicea,  aa  the  manner  at  (be 
Jewi  ia  to  boir '  (John  lix.  S9, 10).  Thia  view  ji 
etnllniMd  b;  our  Lord'a  Apology  for  the  woman 
iriu\  a  ahoit  time  before,  had  bron^t  an 
alabaatci^boi  of  oinfaneut,  and  ponrad  it  on 
hii  head,  while  he  wai  at  meat  in  Kmon 
tha  leper'a  hoiue  :  '  Let  her  alone ;  ahe  hath 
dooe  what  ahe  could ;  ihe  ii  Dome  aforehand 
to  aw^st  my  body  to  the  burying '  (Hark  xir. 
M).     Oni  Lord  ammdly  could  have  no  retai~ 

Dfhiibody. 

n  ancient  ai  well  aa 
ia  nodem  times  aa  a  medidna.  TheyaiaaTery 
nlnable  cathartic ;  bat  we  do  not  find  any 
rtfermoa  to  tlum  in  the  Scriptona  aa  a  medi- 

ALTHA.  and  crxZOA,  the  fint  and  laat 
Ml«a  of  the  Greek  alphabet  Christ  ia  ao 
aDed,  to  denote  that  he  ia  ^  icfiiming  and  the 
ad.  Ike/int  cmd  Ou  latt;  in  other  worda,  that 
ttamilj  ia  one  of  tha  attributes  of  hla  natura ; 
nd,  conoequently,  the  dealgnatian  is  a  proof  of 
hia  dirinity  (Bar.  L  8 ;  xiL  6 ;  y^i.  18), 

ALPHEUa.  \.  The  father  of  Jaroea  tbe 
Ib^  one  of  our  Lord's  twelve  disciples  (Matt  i.  S), 
and  probably  also  of  another  of  hia  dlaciple^ 
Judas  or  Jude,  who  waa  at  least  the  brother  of 
Janus  (Lnlte  tL  IS,  Ifl  ;  Acts  i.  13  ;  Jude  1). 
Uii  wife's  name  wu  Mary  (Mark  iv.  40).  Be 
app(«Ta  to  hsTf  been  aba  odled  Clopas,  KXiinrat, 
wh"»e  wife,  Mary,  is  csll«l  the  sister  of  the 
hlcMcd  vir^  (John  lix.  25),  and  the  mother  of 
James  the  leu,  and  Jotes,  and  Judas,  and 
aalome.  Th«*  were  therefore  the  cousins  of 
our  Lord,  and  accordini;  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
conDliDg  kin,  they  might  be  called  his  brethren, 
li^nce  the  speech  of  his  towns-peojil?,  '  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  sod  !  Is  not  his  mother 
nlleil  Mary  T  And  his  brethren,  Jauies,  and 
Jcieea.  aikd  Simeon,  and  Judas  !  And  hLi  sisten. 
are  tbey  not  all  with  usl'  (Matt  liiL  55,  56  ; 
Mark  i*.  10).  2.  The  father  of  the  enngelist 
Matthew,  or  Levi  (Mark  IL  14). 

ALTAH,  a  place 
other  offeruun  were  b 
ThoQich 
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ALTAR 


h  sBcrificea  and 
resented  to  God. 


,.   ^       the  fruit  of 
id  Abel  of  the  flratlings  of  his 
:t,  aa  offeringi  unto  the  Lord  (Gen.  iv.  3.  4), 


I  of  theai 
The  Hnt  n 


arlyti 


e  have  of  a 


n  the  occasion  of  Noah  and  his  fsmtly, 
and  the  various  animals,  coming  forth  of  the  ark ; 
'  And  Noah  butlded  an  altar  utito  the  Lord,  and 
look  of  every  clean  heast,  and  of  every  clean 
fnwl,  and  offered  bnmt-offerini^  on  tha  altar' 
(liii.  20).     Kar  do  we  again  dnd  any  mention 


;  of  altan  imtil  tlu  daya  of  Abraham,  near  400 
yean  after ;  but  it  ts  to  be  leooUected  that  the 
history  of  that,  aa  well  aa  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  la  very  brie£  Abraham,  on  eoming  Into 
Canaan,  '  unto  the  place  of  Biehem,'  builded  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  on  removing  from 
thence  to  near  Bethel, '  he  there  also  builded  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord'  (liL  7,  S).  When  he  sometime 
afterward  came  to  Hebron,  he  built  there  another 
altar  to  the  Laid  (liil.  IB) ;  and  when  called  to 
sacrifice  bis  son  on  Honnt  M oriah,  he  alao  '  boilt 
an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and 
boond  laaac  his  aon,  and  laid  him  upon  the 
altar  upon  the  wood'  {zziL  9).  This  is  the 
first  account  we  have  of  the  formalitiea  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  a  tonching  acooont  it  ia.  Wa 
afterwards  have  mention  of  altera  erected  by  Isaao 
at  Beersheba  (ixri  25) ;  by  Jacob  near  Shechem 
(xxziiL  30),  and  at  Bethel  (ixiv.  1,  3,  6,  7) ; 
and  by  Moaea  before  he  and  the  Israelites  cam* 
to  Smai  (Exod.  xtiL  IS).  Th«a  were  prolsbly 
very  rude  and  temporary  erectiona,  perhaps  Ot 
earth  or  stone.  At  Sinai,  Moaea  received  from 
the  Lord  tha  fallowing  order,  which.  It  will  be 
obeerred,  refemd  to  altars  of  this  description  : 
'An  altar  of  earth  thou  sbalt  make  unto  mcv 
and  Shalt  aacriflca  thereon  thy  bumt^fferingi, 
and  thy  peacfrofferinga,  thy  sheep,  and  thina 
oieo.  And  if  thoa  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of 
stone  thou  shalt  not  build  it  ot  hewn  stone,  for 
if  thoa  lift  up  thy  tool  npon  it,  thon  hast  pol< 
luted  if  (it  24,  25). 

But  now  Hoaes  received  commandment  tirsm. 
the  Lotd  to  let  op  the  tabernacle  of  tha 
congregation  (nv.  1-9;  il.  2).  With  it  were 
connected  two  altars ;  the  altar  ot  bunit-offering, 
and  the  altar  of  inoenie.  The  altar  of  bomt- 
offering  stood  in  the  court  before  the  tabernacle, 
and  on  it  were  offered  the  morains  and  evening 
BseriGces,  sad  a  multitude  of  other  oblstioiLi 
(inviiu  1-7).  The  altar  of  incense  stood  in  the 
holy  place, '  before  the  veil  that  was  by  the  ark 
of  the  testimony.'  and  on  it  sweet  incense  wai 
burned  momini;  and  evenioR;  nor  were  any 
sacriticea,  or  other  offerings  of  any  kind,  to  be 
presented  on  it  (in.  1-10;  iiiviL  25-28). 
When  the  temple  was  afterwards  built  by 
Solomon,  there  vna  also  connected  with  it  the 
aJtar  of  bumt-offering  and  the  altar  of  incense 
(1  Kings  Ll  25). 

Altars  were  frequently  buUt  on  high  pkcea, 


le  top  of  hills.     Of  tl 


of  in  the  Scriptures,  those  erected  by  Balsk  at 
the  desire  of  Balaam  (Num.  xiiL  41 ;  uiiL  1, 
2,  9,  14,  28-30).     By  the  Uw  of  Uosea,  sacri- 


:e  ther. 


the  tabernacle  was  (Deut.  itL 
find  some  eiceptions  made  to 
suthoriaed  to  build  an  altar  u 
the  top  of  a  Tock,  and  to  offer  a 
(Jndg.  vL  26).  David  was  appointed  by  (Jod  to 
build  an  attar  on  the  threahing-Hoor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  he  offered 
thereon  bumtH>fferines  and  peaee^>fferings  (3 
Bam.  xxiv.  18-25).  Indeed,  the  prMtito  of 
offering  sacrifices  on  high  places  appears  now  to 
"      ^l  the  practice  is 


'  Whether  the  t 
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not  approved  of.  Of  the  begiimmg  of  Solomon's 
reign  it  is  said,  '  Only  the  people  sacrificed  in 
high  places,  because  tiiere  was  no  house  built 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord,  until  those  days. 
And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father ;  only  he  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  in  high  places.  And  the  king 
went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ;  for  that  was 
the  great  high  place :  a  thousand  burnt-offerings 
did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  altar  (1  Kings  iiL 
2-4).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Gibeon  was  at 
this  time,  and  had  been  foi  a  considerable  time, 
thd  seat  or  resting-place  of  the  tabernacle  (1 
Chron.  zvL  39 ;  zxi  29 ;  2  Chron.  i  S) ;  yet  an 
exception  appears  to  be  taken  to  it  as  a  high 
place. 

Solomon,  in  his  degenerate  old  age,  'builded 
an  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and 
for  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  ;  and  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange 
wives,  which  burnt  incense,  and  sacrificed  unto 
their  gods '  (1  Kings  zi  7,  8).  High  places  for 
sacrifice  appear  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
the  Israelitish  minds.  It  is  a  charge  which  is 
constantly  brought  against  the  kings  of  both 
Judah  and  Israel ;  and  even  when  commenda- 
tion is  given  to  any  of  them,  it  is  commonly 
with  this  exception  :  'Nevertheless,  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away;  for  the  people 
offered  and  bumod  incense  yet  on  the  high 
places '  (1  Kings  xxiL  43). 

When  Paul  was  at  Athens,  he  found  an  altar 
with  the  inscription  *  To  an  Unknown  *  [A] ;  or, 
To  th€  unknown  Ood.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  this  inscription,  and  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  in  r^ard  to  it ; 
but  they  are  in  general  mere  coiyectures  unsup- 
ported by  anything  like  satisfactory  evidence ; 
and  we  think  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignor- 
ance, than  to  palm  on  ourselves,  or  others, 
opinions  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 

AM'ALEKITES,  a  tribe  or  nation  in  Arabia 
Petreea,  probably  a  nomadic  tribe,  as  they  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  that  country.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  them  is  in  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  it  is  said,  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings 
that  were  with  him  'returned  and  came  to 
En-miahpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites.'  By  Kadesh  we 
here  understand  that  part  of  Arabia  where  the 
Israelites  so  long  sojourned  before  they  finally 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to  enter  Canaan.*  It 
appears  to  have  been  to  the  west  of  Mount  Hor 
in  Idumea  (Deut  I  2, 19,  46;  Num.  xx.  14-22). 
Previous  to  this  the  Israelites  were  attacked  by 
Amalekites  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
Bephidim,  before  they  came  to  Sinai  (Exod. 
xvii  8-16;  xix.  1,  2).  The  southern  part  of 
Canaan  loses  itself  almost  imperceptibly  in 
Arabia  Petraea.  It  was  commonly  known  as 
*  the  south  *  and  *  the  south  country '  ((Jen.  xiL 
9 ;  xiii.  1,  3 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxiv.  62).  When  the  spies 
returned  from  spying  out  Canaan,  they  reported 
among  other  things  that  the  Amalekites  dwelt  in 

12, 13,  was  a  sacrifice  or  a  feast,  as  the  word  is 
rendered  in  the  margin,  we  scarcely  know.  It 
has  more  the  aspect  of  a  feast  than  oif  a  sacrifice. 
But  see  also  xvi  2,  3,  5;  XX.  6-29. 


the  land  of  the  south'  (Num.  xiii.  29).  In  the 
next  chapter  it  is  also  said, '  Now  the  Amalekites 
and  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley,*  re- 
ferring no  doubt  to  Kadesh  or  its  nei^bour- 
hood ;  so  that  they  were  now  found  in  Uie  part 
of  the  country  spoken  of  in  the  days  of  Chedo^ 
laomer ;  and  when  they '  presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hill  top,  the  Amalekites  came  down  and  the 
Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  and  smote 
them  and  discomfited  them  even  unto  Hormah' 
(xiv.  25,  44,  45).  In  Judges  iiL  12,  18 ;  v.  14; 
vL  3,  4,  7,  12 ;  x.  12,  the  Amalekites  are  re- 
peatedly spoken  of  as  coming  against  Israel, 
sometimes  along  with  the  Moabites,  the  Anunon- 
itos,  or  the  Midianites ;  and  though  their  loca- 
lity is  not  particularly  mentioned,  yet  various 
circumstances  appear  to  indicate  that  they  come 
from  the  north-east  parts  of  Arabia  Petrsea.* 
In  1  Sam.  xv.  7  it  is  said,  '  And  Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  tc 
Shur  that  is  over  against  Egypt,*  a  deecription 
which  plainly  refers  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia  Petraea  both  ^ast  and  west.  Shortly 
before  the  overthrow  of  Saul  'David  and  his 
men  invaded  the  Greshurites,  and  the  Gazerites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  for  those  nations  were  o^ 
old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to 
Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt '  (xxviL  8) ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Amfdekites  in  return 
'  invaded  the  south  and  Ziklag,  and  smoto  Skltg, 
and  burned  it  with  fire '  (xxx.  1).  Both  these 
passages  point  to  the  north-west  parts  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  (see  also  ver.  14).  At  a  later  period,  per* 
haps  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  a  number  '  of  the 
sons  of  Simeon  went  to  Mount  Seir  and  smote 
the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  that  were  escaped, 
and  dwelt  there '  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43).  From 
all  these  passages  taken  together,  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Amalekites  appears  to  be 
pretty  well  ascertained.  It  appears  that  they 
were  not  confined  to  one  part  of  Arabia  Petica, 
but  yet  that  they  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
northern  parts,  to  the  south  of  Canaan. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Amalekitai» 
many  suppose  that  they  were  descended  from 
Amdek,  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi  12) ; 
but  this  opinion  rests  chiefly  on  the  circum- 
stance of  &iding  one  of  that  name,  which,  in  a 
matter  of  evidence,  is  but  of  small  account. 
Others  maintain  that  they  were  not  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  but  were  a  far  more  ancient  tribe, 
that  they  were  descended  more  directly  from 
Noah,  probably  in  the  line  of  Ham,  as  is 
alleged  by  Arabic  writers ;  an  opinion  to  which 
we  very  much  incline.  The  mention  of  them  in 
the  days  of  Chedorlaomer  is  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  this ;  for  though  it  is  said  the  expression, 
they  '  smote  all  the  coimtry  of  the  Amalekites,' 
may  merely  signify  the  country  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  not  the  Amalekites 
themselves ;  yet  the  latter  is  the  more  natural 
interpretation  of  the  words,  and  that  which  will 
arise  in  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  reader.  The 
antiquity  of  the  Amalekites  is  confirmed  by  the 

*  Perhaps  in  one  of  these  incursions  the 
Amalekites  had  penetrated  into  Canaan  as  far  as 
the  lot  of  Ephraim,  and  established  themselves 
there  for  a  time,  as  we  find  a  mount  there 
called  'the  mount  of  the  Amalekites'  (Judg, 
xiL  15;  see  also  v.  14). 


AMANA 

pmphccr  of  Balaam ;  *  When  he  looked 
Aiwl'^,  he  took  ap  hii  paisblf,  Bnd  uid,  Ams- 
U  ma  the  first  of  the  natioiu,  but  hia  Mter 
omI  ahaU  be  that  he  perish  for  ever'  (Num. 
HIT.  20).  Bere  there  appnra  to  be  ut  an- 
titkeaia  between  the  wonU  '  flnt '  and  '  latter 
end,"  irtiich  reqnirea  the  former  to  be  nnderatood 
is  the  icnae  of  earliat,  bnt  thia  waold  bf  no 
meuu  be  true  if  the;  were  the  deicendaiita  of 


AMAIJA.  tlie  nnge  of 
Anunai  in  Cilicit,  or  rather  part  of  Asti-Leba- 
ucm,  like  Hennon  and  Sbenir,  which  an  mea- 
Uooed  along  with  it  in  the  ume  paaaage  (Song 
IT.  8).  The  AbanaorAiDana'(inarir.),on«  of  the 
ilTen  of  Dnmascua,  might  probablf  take  its 
liae  in  it ;  and  hence  both  the  mountain  and  the 
linr  might  have  the  aame  name. 

AKA'SA.    [Joak] 

AM'BER,  a  tabatance  of  the  nature  of  a  regiii. 
It  ii  found  in  Taiiooi  porta  ot  the  woiM  ;  but 
itooeiin  in  greateat  quantity  in  coal  strata  ou  the 
■bora  of  the  Baltic,  about  the  Oolf  of  Dantdc 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Viatnla  and  Niemen  ;  and 
aa  the  ati^ta  containing  it  run  nnder  the  eea,  it 
is  thrown  up  by  storms,  and  is  found  floating 
eo  the  aurface  (Thomsou's  Mat.  Med.  L  13). 
na  wDid  TCfBTX,  which  is  thui  Tendered  in  oar 
nnfam,  occurs  in  Enk.  L  1,  27 ;  TiiL  £ ;  bat 
oilica  are  rer;  much  agreed  that  it  doea  not 
aignify  amber,  Thej  an  not,  however,  equally 
»intA  at  to  what  it  doca  signify.  The  Beptoa- 
giitt  oeed  ^Xtir/Hr,  and  the  old  Latin  elecfnim, 
for  tbe  Hebrew  word ;  and  thia  term  sl^^ifies 
not  only  .imber.  but  also  a  shinm);  metal  com- 
piaed  of  p'lJ  anil  silter,  which  was  held  in  Iiigh 
Mteem  by  the  snck-nta.  Bocbart,  Le  CIcrc,  aud 
othen  BUp[po.te  that  it  means  an  artilicial  metal 
made  of  i^ld  and  line  braa?,  possessing  tlic 
brightne^is  of  j^old  and  the  hardnexa  of  copper 
tRoKo.  JfiR.  SS).  Gesenius  mider^tands  by  it 
-braas  maile  smooth,  i.e.,  polished' (1)13).  The 
prophet  Eitkiel,  in  the  iiossaRvs  now  referred  (u, 
comparcii  with  the  substance  Vhamial  tbe  spleu- 
donrs  of   certain  objects  which    he   beheld 
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H-26;  1  Kings  L38;  Neh.  v.  13;  Jer.  li.  E; 
uriiL  6).  In  Uiii  sense  it  ii  used  in  expressing 
good  wishes  (Rom.  iv.  SS;  zvi.  20,  24;  1  Cor. 
irt.  24;  OaL  vL  18;  CoL  iT.  18 ;  I  PetT.  H); 
in  prayer  (Matt  vi.  13) ;  in  ascription,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving  (1  Chron.  ivi.  36 ;  Ps.  cvi.  48  ; 
■   —     ■      -       —     -  "         ■;.  16;  Rev. 


r.  14). 


I :  so  be  it,  BO  b< 
:    Ps.  ilL    14: 


IS  it 


similar  vision  (Kcv.  i. 
15)  John  oiics  the  word  xa^<i>^<^'"i»>  whiFh 
lignifiea  bright  shining  brass  (E.  T.,  fine  brass) ; 
and,  so  far  as  a  painUet  [lassage  goes,  this  is 
confirmatory  of  the  sense  given  by  Geecuius. 

AMEN"  (J7*ft.  fDK ;  Ht.  a/i-v),  used  chiefly 
■a  an  adverb,  and  usually  carrying  with  it  the 
general  idea  of  truth,  certainty,  faithfulness.  It 
ii  employeii  to  eiptess — 

(1.)  AUirmatioa :  in  truth,  verily,  it  is  so 
(Matt  V.  IS,  26;  vi.  2;  and  numerous  other 
jttssager.).  By  comiiariug  Matt,  xvL  28  with 
Luke  ix.  27,  and  Mark  lii.  43  with  Luke 
xii.  3.  it  is  evident  that  a/tijr  is  equivalent  to 
i\il9wt,  Iniiif;  and  so  the  LXX  render  the 
Hebrew  pK  by  dX-qBi!  (Jer.  uviiL  6). 

It  is  remarluible  that  in  the  K.  T.  no  one  but 
OUT  Lord  u.Hes  dfiiif  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
teooe  aa  a  word  of  aiEnnalinn.  Throughout  the 
Coapel  of  John,  ajid  in  that  alone,  he  ascs  the 
word  doubled,  as  being  more  eniphaticol,  after  t hi 

(1}  Consent  or  desira:   lo  be  it  (Deut  ziviL 


it  (Sum. 
[lii  16; 
luiit  63). 

(3.)  It  appean  to  be  used  as  expreuive  of  or 
indicating  conclusion  (Matt.  iiviiL  20;  Mark 
ivl  20 ;  Luke  iiiv.  B8  ;  John  iiL  25). 

(4.)  It  is  used  aa  a  deeignation  of  our  Lord. 
'  Tbeee  things  saith  the  Amen,'  and  the  eipla- 
natiou  is  immediately  added, '  the  faithful  and 
leu'  (Rev.  ili.  14).  'All  the  promise 
1  him,  i.e.,  Christ, '  are  yea,  and  in  hin 
he  gloiy  of  God'  (2  Co 
infaULUy  established  by  1 
irrevocably  ratified  by  his  death,  and  will  cer' 
tainly  be  fulfilled  in  their  season. 

AJTETHYST,  a  precious  stone,  the  ninth  in 
the  high  priest's  breast-plate  (Ezod.  xiviii.  IB), 
and  the  twcdfth  in  the  toundatious  of  the  N'ew 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  ixi.  20).  In  the  former  pas- 
sage the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  ifUSi/rm  ; 
and  this  ia  also  the  word  employed  in  the  latter 
passage.  The  moat  highly-valued  amethysts 
are  those  brought  from  the  continent  of  India 
and  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  next  are  the 
Bnuilisn.  When  the  colour  is  good,  the  ame- 
thyst is  cut  and  polished,  and  is  a  gem  of  con- 
siderable bsanty  {Edin.  Mncyc.  at.  545). 

ANrMOSITES  (The)  were  descended  from 
Lot,  through  his  ynungiT  daughter's  incentuous 
connection  with  him  (Gen.  lii.  3n).  They 
possesscl  the  country  noMh  of  the  Moabitcs, 
who  were  also  di-sceiuled  from  Lot,  and  cast  of 
the  Anioritea,  who  dwelt  on  the  eoslem  side  of 
the  Jordan.  It  previously  twlongcd  to  a  race  of 
giants  caUcd  Zainiummims,  wiioin  '  the  Lord 
destroyed  before  them,  and  thuy  ilwult  in  their 
stead'  (Deut.  ii.  20,  21).  They  were  pros.s 
idolaters.  Mileom  is  called  the  alioniination  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  so  also  is  Uolech  (1  Kings 
xi.  6,  7) ;  but  whcllier  these  were  dilTerrat  idols 
wo  do  not  know.  Milcoin  alone  is  mentioneit 
(ver.  33,  and  in  2  Kings  xiiii.  13),  an<l  the 
Hebrew  nnmes  ore  nearly  allied.  Cheniofih  is 
also  colled  a  god  of  the  Animouites  |Juit;{.  xi. 
24),  but  If  it  was  dilfi'reiit  from  Milcoin  and 
Molech,  it  was  perliaia  more  inuiierly  a  go-l  of 
the  Moobiles.  tiiough,  as  they  were  related  and 
neighlMJiiriug  nations,  it  niiglit  he  coiniuon  to 
both  (Num.  xii.  29 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  Jer.  xiviii.  7. 
13,  46).  God  forbade  the  Inraelitea,  on  entering 
Canaan,  to  distress  or  meddle  with  tlie  AniiHon- 
iles.  for  he  diil  not  mean  lo  give  tlicui  of  their 
land  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  and  tlie  Moslites, 
however,  were  not  to  'enter  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord,  even  lo  the  tenth  generation ' 
(DeuL  iiiil.  3,  4),  which  some  uuderstaud  ai 
signifying  that  they  were  never  to  be  sHuwhI  to 
enter  it,  and  so  it  appenm  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  Nehomiaii  (liii.  1,  21.  E);!"",  the 
king  of  Moab,  assisted  by  the  AmmoDitcs  nml 
Amalekites,    '  smote  larael,  and  possessed  tlM 
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dty  of  palm  trees '  (Jericbo),  and  they  served 
him  eighteen  years  (Judg.  iiL  13,  14).  Many 
years  after,  the  Ammonites  vexed  and  oppressed 
the  Israelites  in  Gilead,  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  they  also  passed  over  the  Jordan,  to  fight 
against  Jndah,  and  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim, '  so 
that  Israel  was  sore  distressed'  (Judg.  x.  8, 
9).  Jephthah,  having  been  chosen  by  the 
Gileadites  as  Uieir  leader,  after  attempting  in 
vain  to  pacify  the  king  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  by  a  friendly  message,  attacked  them 
and  defeated  them  *  with  a  very  great  slaughter ' 
(xi  1-33).  Scarcely  had  Saul  been  chosen  as 
king  when  Nahash  the  Ammonite  encamped 
against  Jabesh-Oilead,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  inhabitants  having  proposed  that  he 
should  enter  into  terms  with  them,  and  they 
would  serve  him,  the  only  terms  he  would 
grant  them  were,  that  he  should  '  thrust  out  all 
their  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  on  all 
Israel;'  and,  hard  as  were  the  terms,  they 
agreed  to  them  if  they  were  not  delivered  within 
seven  days.  Accounts  of  this  having  been 
carried  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  Saul  collected 
an  immense  army,  crossed  that  river,  marched 
to  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  completely  defeated  the 
Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xL  1-11).  Many  years  after 
this,  when  David  had  come  to  the  throne,  he, 
to  manifest  his  sense  of  kindness  shewn  to  him 
by  Nahash,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (pro- 
Iwbly  another  Nahash),  sent,  on  his  deat^  a 
friendly  message  of  condolence  to  his  son 
Hanun,  who  reigned  in  his  stead ;  but  he,  in- 
fluenced by  evil  counsellors,  took  the  n^Bssen- 
gers  for  spies,  and  treated  them  with  the  grossest 
insults.  The  Ammonites,  hearing  how  much 
David  was  displeased  at  the  treatment  of  his 
messengers,  now  prepared  for  war,  and  hired 
the  Syrians  to  assist  them ;  but  David's  armies 
completely  defeated  them  both ;  '  so  the  Syrians 
feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any 
more'  (2  Sam.  x.)  The  following  year,  David 
renewed  the  war  with  the  Ammonites :  Rabbah 
their  capital  was  taken;  the  whole  country 
appears  to  have  been  conquered,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  extreme  cruelty,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  left  a  fonl  stain  on  David's 
character  (xii  26-31).  Perhaps  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  example  of  the  hardening  nature 
of  sin.  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Rabbah  that 
David  fdl  into  the  foul  sins  of  adultery  and 
murder  in  the  matter  of  Uriah ;  and  as  in  the 
Scriptures  events  are  not  always  related  in 
chronological  order,  these  cruel  deeds  may  have 
been  perpetrated  before  he  was  brought  to 
repentance,  and  while  he  was  in  that  unhappy 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  in  consequence  of  his  previous  criminal 
conduct. 

The  Ammonites  formed  part  of  a  great  con- 
federacy against  Jehoshaphat ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  they  fell  out  among  themselves, 
and  destroyed  one  another,  and  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  '  were  three  days  in  gathering  of 
the  spoil,  it  was  so  much '  (2  Chron.  xx.  1-25). 
The  Ammonites  gave  gifts  to  Uzziah,'  kmg  of 
Judah,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  power- 
ful prince  (2  Chron.  xxvl  8).  His  son  Jotham 
made  war  upon  them,  '  and  they  gave  him,  the 
same  year,  100  talents  of  silver,  and  10,000 
UManues  of  wheat,  and  10,000  of  barley.'    Thus 


much  they  paid  for  three  yean  (xzviL  5).    It 
was  probably  about  this  period  that  they  ezflr> 
cised  great  cruelties  on  those  of  the  naticm  of 
Israel  who  lived  east  of  the  Jordan:    'Tfa«y 
ripped  up  the  women  with  child,'  says  Amos, 
'  tiiat  they  might  enlarge  their  border '  (L  1, 18). 
When  the  GacUtee  were  carried  captive,  they  took 
possession  of  their  cities  (Jer.  xlix.  1).     They 
exulted  over  the  ruin  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
*  against  the  land  of  Israel  when  it  was  desolatfl^ 
and  against  the  house  of  Judah  when  they  went 
into  captivity '  (Ezek.  xxv.  8).    Baalis,  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  was  said  to  have  sent  Ishmael 
to  murder  Gedaliah,  whom  the  king  of  Babykn 
had  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
under  whose  charge  he  had  placed  such  of  the 
Jews  as  remained  in  the  country  (Jer.  xL  5, 14). 
Several  of  the  prophets   pronounced   terriUe 
judgments  on  the  Ammonites  (Amos  L  13-15; 
Zeph.  u.  9;   Jer.   ix.  25,  26;    xxv.  21,  27; 
xxvii.  2-11 ;  xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxL  28-32;  xxv. 
1-7, 10) ;  but  we  have  few  other  notices  of  them 
in  history.     In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  including  some  of  their 
chief  men,  and  even  of  the  priests,  had  married 
wives  from  among  the  Ammonites  and  others  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  they  were  now 
required  to  put  them  away,  such  marriages 
being  contrary  to  the  command  of  God;  but 
the  reformation  appears  to  have  been  carried 
out  but  imperfectly  (Ezra.  ix.  10;   Neh.  xiiL 
23-30;  Dent  vii  3,  4).     When  the  Jews  pro- 
ceeded under  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  SanbaUat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  and  other  Ammonites,  and  also 
Arabians    and   Ashdodites,    manifested    great 
hostility  to  them,  and  sought  to  stop  them  in 
the  work  (Neh.  u.  10,  19,  20 ;  iv.  1-3,  7,  8 ;  vi 
1-9).    Both  SanbaUat  and  Tobiah  had  connec- 
tions with  the  Jews  by  intermarriages;    and 
among  the  Jews  themselves  there  were   not 
wanting  men  who  basely  aided  them  in  their 
purposes  (vi.  10-19 ;  xiii  4-9,  28).     In  the  wars 
with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Judas  Maccabfeus 
attacked  the  Ammonites,  took  their  cities,  and 
slew  great  numbers  of  them  (1  Maccab.  v.  6-8, 
24-52).    Justin  Martjrr  says  that  in  his  time 
(the  second  century)  the  Ammonites  were  nu- 
merous ;  but  Origen  assures  us  that  in  his  days 
they  were  known  only  under  the  general  name 
of  Arabians  (Rosen.  Qeog.  iii  16). 

AM'ORITES,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites,  sprung 
from  Canaan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
6, 15,  16).  They  must  have  been  early  settled 
in  that  country,  for  we  find  them  there  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gkn.  xiv.  7,  13 ;  xv.  16,  21). 
They  were,  however,  found  in  different  localities. 
In  travellhig  through  'the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,'  the  Israelites  came  to  'the  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,'  which  appears  to  have 
been  near  to  Kadesh-bomea ;  '  and  the  Amorites 
which  dwelt  in  that  mountain  came  out  against 
them,  and  chased  them  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed 
them  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah'  (Deut  i 
19,  44). 

The  Amorites  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  occupied 
territory  both  on  the  east  and  the  west  of,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  Jordan.  The  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  inhabited  by 
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tba  If  MtatM ;  tmt  «t  the  tima  the  Iirulltct 
tntend  Canaan  it  vai  pouoaed  by  '  Sihoa, 
king  of  tha  Amoiite*,'  who  hid  omqncnd  the 
Moabitca,  abd  taken  posaesiiini  of  their  land 
from  tfaa  riTCT  of  Ainou  nsto  the  River  Jabbok, 
and  aocradinglf  it  ii  afterwiuda  caUed  tb>  land 
of  the  Anxuitae  (Num.  xii.  21'S2).  To  the 
Mctli  of  the  Blrer  Jabbok  lay  another  king- 
'  *  'i  wat  probably  still 
«  and  more  poirerfnl  than  that  of 
Shan.  Wbcs  the  Iiraelitee  entered  the  conntrjr 
it  vaa  gavwBtA  hj  >  Og,  king  of  Buhan,'  who 
*  mnuaad  at  the  remnant  of  the  gianta ;  behold 
Ua  bcdriead  vaa  a  beditead  of  iron ;  nine  cabiti 
inn  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cabiti  the 
trcadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man.'  The 
oomitrj  '  of  Uia  two  kings  of  the  Amorita,  on 
that  aida  Jordan,  wai  from  the  river  of  Amon 
onto  Mount  Harmon,  the  soutlieni  part  of  Anti- 
tiebanon ;'  ao  that  they  ¥tere  b;  far  the  moat 
powofui  of  the  tribaa  of  Canaan  (Dent.  UL  1-12 ; 
ir.  4C-4»). 

The  Amoritaa  were  also  fomid  in  the  country 
ea  tha  weat  of  tite  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jonlaa. 
The  ipia  who  were  aent  to  ipj  oat  tbe  land 
Bid,  on  their  retain, '  The  Amoiitea  dwell  in  the 
DoimtainB'  (Nam.  HiL  39),  meaning,  donbtlns, 
tha  hill  country  in  the  aauth  of  C^aan  j  and 
aeconlingli',  when  Joabua  wu  proceeding  with 
tba  conqncat  of  the  countr7.  the  inhsbitiints  of 
Gibeon  having  obtained  temu  from  him, '  five 
Ua^  of  the  Amoiitea,  that  dwelt  in  the  raorm- 
taiaa' — the  king  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  king  of 
Htlmn,  Uw  king  of  Jirmnth,  the  king  of  La- 
(Uah,  and  the  King  of  Eglon — entered  into  a  con- 
Maaej  to  make  war  on  that  dty  (Joah.  x. 
1-6).  As  several  of  tbe«e  places  (perhaps  all 
of  them)  were  at  no  great  distaace  from  each 
other,  the  territory  of  these  kings  mint  have 
been  very  inconsiderable,  much  lem  than  that  of 
either  Sihon  or  Og  on  the  east  of  the  Jordttn. 
A  still  more  extensive  confederacy  waa  after- 
wanls  formed  against  the  Israelites  by  Jabin, 
king  of  Uuor,  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  which, 
among  other  tribei,  m  eluded  Amorites  (zL 
1-5  >. 

As   the  Amnritra  were  probably  tbe  moat 
nnmerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  thu  Cauaani 
the  tribes  " 

onder  this  general  name  (Gen.  iv.  16;    J< 
niv.  IS ;   2  Kings  iii.  11).      The  Gi" 
weie  Hivittii  (Joah.  ii.  7  ;  li.  19);  yet  in 
~    ■  -ecalJed  " 
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{liL  E,  6).  In  the  account  of  Samue!  ai  a  judge 
it  ia  mentioned  that  in  hia  days  '  there  wa*  peace 
between  larael  and  the  Amoiitea'  (1  Sam.  vii. 
14).  At  length  Soiomon  'levied  a  tribute  of 
bondservice'  upon  the  remaina  of  the  Amoritea, 
uxd  other  Canaanitiah  tribu ;  '  All  the  people 
that  were  left  of  the  Amoritea,  Hittitea,  Peril- 
ntea,  Hivitas,  and  Jebnaites,  which  were  not  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  their  children  that  were 
left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  alao  were  not  able  utleriy  to  destroy,  npoi< 
those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bondservica 
unto  this  day'  (1  Kings  iv.  20,  21). 

To  shadow  forth  the  wiekednesa  of  Jeniaalem, 
her  parentage  is  ascribed  to  the  Amorites  and 
the  Hittitea:  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  onto 
Jerusalem,  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amoiite, 
and  thy  motbar  a  Hittits '  (Ezek.  ivL  S). 

Alios,  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  He  pro- 
phesied in  tha  daya  of  Usiah,  king  of  Jndah, 
and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  waa 
consequently  partly,  or  nearly,  contemporary 
with  Hoaea,  who  alao  prophesied  in  the  reign  of 
Uiiiah.  Bsfore  being  called  to  the  prophetical 
ofBce  he  was  a  herdman  of  Tekoa,  a  place 
about  uz  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  a 
(ratber«r  of  sycamore  fruit  (L  1 ;  vii.  14).  Hia 
origiual  commissioii  was  to  prophesy  unto  tha 
people  of  Israel,  and  we  accordingly  find  him 
givm^  Turlh  his  denunciations  at  Bethel,  one  of 
the  placts  where  Jeroboam  I.  set  np  one  of  hia 
^oldEj)  ealTss  for  the  Israelites  to  wonhip  (1 
Kill),':.  lii.  28,  29),  and  which  waa  still  a  chief 
seat  of  their  Idolatry ;  but  Amaziah,  the  piieat 
of  Bethel,  sent  intimation  to  the  king  of  the 
dangerous  natm^  of  his  nttcnmees,  and  he  him- 
self said  to  Amoa,  '  O  thou  aeer,  go,  Hee  thee 
a»ay  into  the  lonil  of  Juduh ;  bnt  prophesy  not 
again  my  more  at  Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  king's 
chapel,  and  it  ia  the  king's  court.'  In  reply, 
Amos  pronounced  a  fearful  doom  on  Amaiish; 
but  whether  he  retired  to  the  land  of  Judali 
doos  not  appear.  Though  his  denunciations 
have  a  reference  chiefly  to  larael.  yet  Judah  and 
the  nejglibouring  nationa  come  in  for  a  siiare  of 
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Tbongh  the  Anjoritea  generally  were 
qnemil  and  even  eittrminated  by  Moaea  (I 
iiL  23-25,  33-35)  and  hy  Joshua  iJosh.  I.  5, 
M  4,  23-42  ;  ii.  8-20),  yet  there  were  some,  par- 
ticularly to  the  west  of  Canaan,  who  maintained 
their  position  in  opjiosition  tu  the  Israelites 
"The  Amoritea,'  we  are  tuld,  'forced  the  childrer 
ol  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would  nol 
suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley,  Bt ' 
the  Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount  Heres,  in 
Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim ;  yet  the  hand  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  become 
tribntaries  '  (Juilg.  L  34.  35).  It  even  appears 
that  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  among 
the  Amorita  and  other  Cansanitiah  tribes  '  took 
their  daughters  to  be  wives,  and  gave  their 
"  n  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods ' 
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Some  of  hia  descriptions  f 
Jehovah  are  ia  the  highest  d 
iv  13). 

A'MOZ,  the  father 
According  to  rabbi i 
aon  of  Joash  and  the  brother  of  Ama^iab.  kings 
of  Judah  (2  Kings  liv.  1 ;  Home,  /nlrod.  ii. 
835);  but  on  such  traditione  no  reliance  is  to 
be  plnced  Some  have  taken  him  for  tbe 
prophet  Amos  ;  but  the  nainea  in  Holjrew  are 
entirely  different,  tha  one  bting  ]"lDf<,  the 
other  CnOJf,  a  distinction  which  is  kept  up, 
though  lesa  distinctly,  in  tlie  H.  T.,  Amoi,  Amoa. 
AMPHIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  Biver  Strymon.  by  which  it  was  nearly 
surrounded,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  it 
,  Paul  and  Siiaa  pa.ssed  tlirough  it  on  their  way 
jfrom  Philippi  to  Thassidonica  [Acts  ivii.  1); 
I  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  Christian  chutuh 
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there.    Amphipolis  has  long  been  in  ruins ;  the  Joshua,  after  the  conquest  of  other  parts  of 

village  which  stands  on  its  site  is  a  place  of  very  Canaan,  attacked  and  completely  oonqueral  them. 

little  consequence.  'At  that  time  came  Joshua  and  cut  off  the 

A'vTA-o        -x    .    xv         ±y,    *  r^  .XV  Anakims  ftx)m  the  mountains,  ftom    Hebron, 

ANAB,  a  city  m  the  south  of  Canaan,  m  the  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^  the  moun- 

mountains  of  Judah.    There  were  AnakiiM  m  ^^  ^j  j^^ah ;  and  from  all  the  mountains  of 

It,  men  of  great  stetiu^  ^^2J«'«  destroyed  by  j,^    j^^^^^'  destroyed   them    utterly  with 

Joshua  (xi  21 ;  xv.  50)      There  is  a  place  to  ^^^  ^.^^    ^here  was  none  of  the  Anakims 

tiie  south  of  Hebron  which  has  the  nwiie  of  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  1,^1^  ^y  i^ 

Anab  at  the  present  day,  and  there  can  be  littie  Oara,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod  there  remained' 

^^''''^^f  ^^'^^?**?^*  ?'^P^'''^^^?^T*^  (Josh.  xi.  21.  22).     In  the  conquest  of  the  SODS 

now  refeired  to,  it  is  not  mentioned  m  the  Scnp-  ^j  ^^  ^  ^^^        ^^^  original  seat,  and  in 

tures,  imd  It  was  nnknown  untd  Dr.  Robmson  p^^j     ^Jaleb  took  a  distinguished  part  (xir. 

brought  It  to  our  knowledge  a  few  years  ago;  jg-lS;  xv.  18-19;  Judg.  L  9-16).     Either  the 

thuB  furnishing,  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  family  of  Anak  must  have  multipUed  and  spread 
8000  years,  a  mmute  incidental  proofof  the  ^{    ^    ^^  ^     ^^  other  men  of  greal 

authentici^  and   credibility  of  the  Book  of  J^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  by  their  name, 
Joshua.    There  are  wveral  other  towns  m  this         ^       j^^  ^^eir  resemblance  to  them, 

part  of  the  country  which  Dr.  R  identifies  wi^  *^^  ^^  ,^  ,^  Anakims  in  Gaa,  in  Oath, 

names  m  the  B^ok  of  Joshua,  as  Attir  with  ^^  ^  j^^^^  we  are  led  to  suppoee  that 

Jattir  (XV.  48),  Yutta  with  Juttah  (xv.  65).  q^^^^  ^^  q^^  ^^  ^^  o^„  ^^^  we  read  ol 

Such  close  resemblances  are  mterestmg.  ^^^  ^^  Philistines,  may  have  been  of  the 

A'NAH,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite,  and  '^f  ^^:^?^  ./^*  ^e  same  time,  it  is  to  be  r^ 

father  to  Aholibamah,  the  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  coUected  that  the  childrai  of  Anak  wwe  notjje 

xxxvi.   2).      WhUe  feeding  the   asses  of  his  ^^  PK^^^f  ^  ?[  J^«   Canaanitea.      'ae 

father  Zibeon  he,  according  to  the  K  T.,  found  Emims  are  also  d^nbed  as  a  people  *  great  and 

out  the  way  to  generate  mules  by  coupling  many,  and  taU  m  the  Anakims,  which  ^  were 

asses  and  horses  (Gen.   xxxvi   24).     So  the  ^^^^  ^""^^  "  ^"^  Anakims     (Deut  iL 

word  D^D^  is  understood  by  some  Jewish  writers,  *"»  ^^/' 

and  also  bv  Luther.     It  is  one  of  those  words         .^ta-^tt/ao  xv  *vt  -l  j  •    jv- 

which  occur  only  once  in  the  0.  T..  and  hence  xx^^^^^nf  ^^^^Z^**"^!""^!?^ 

the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  its  significa-  ^?«^.  ^^  ^^  Ch^^i»»  \^?  ^^^^  ^^^ 

tion.     The  Vulgate  trenslates  it  aquacalidai  §"««*  ^  the  room  of  Joseph  .^le  son  of  Camy- 

(warm,  sprimjs),  a  rendering  in  which  Gesenius  dus,  whom  he  removed  (torn  it  (Joseph.  Aniiq. 

and  most  modem  critics  are  disposed  to  acquiesce,  Jf  ^' 2).    In  consequence  of  a  deadly  quan«l  be- 

the  more  especially  as  such  springs  are  actually  ^^  ^®  Samantana  and  the  Jew^  Quadratas, 

found  in  thrcountry  spoken  of  in  the  passage,  *^«  governor  of  Syria,  sent  him  and  Ananus.  his 

to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.     In  the  Samaritan  l?""  "^  ^'^^V  ^^.^^"'^  *^  8^®  ^  aco^t  of 

Pentoteuch  the  word  is  D^D^Kn,  i^miwM,  who  their  conduct  to  the  Emperor  QaudiuA^    He  alto 

were  a  race  of  giante,  and  so  it  is  understood  by  ordered  the  pnncipal  men  both  of  the  Saman- 

theChaldeeparephTa8t8,OnkelosandthePseudo-  ^^  «"^  of  tiie  Jews  to  go  to  It^dy    that  the 

Jonathan  (Gesenius,!^  351.  See  also  Micha^lis,  fu^peror  might  hear  their  cause  and  determine 

Comment  \l  441).  *^«"^  ^^f'^^i  .  ^«^«i^.  *<>  ^^^^^^"^  ^ 

'  emperor  found  that  the  Samantana  had  been  the 

A'NAE,  AN'AKIM.  Anak  was  the  son  of  ringleaders  in  the  disturbances,  and  he  gave 
Arba,  from  whom  Hebron  derived  its  previous  orders  that  three  of  the  principal  men  among 
designation,  Kirjatharba,  or  city  of  Arba  (Josh,  them  should  be  put  to  deatli  {Antiq.  xx.  6 ;  Wan 
XV.  13).  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  IL  12.  7).  Whether  anything  was  done  to 
race  had  originated  there.  Anak  had  three  sons  Ananias  the  historian  does  not  say.  As  Agrippa 
— Aheman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai;  and  it  appears  used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  it  is 
that  they  were  at  Hebron  when  the  spies  passed  probable  he  was  no  way  punished  :  at  all  events, 
through  it  to  searoh  out  the  land  (Num.  xiii.  he  afterwards  returns  to  Jerusalem. 
22),  and  that  upwards  of  forty  years  later  they  Some  years  after  this,  the  apostle  Paul  having 
were  still  li^'ing,  but  were  then  driven  fh>m  been  apprehended  at  Jerusalem,  was  brought 
Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  slain  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  before  the  Jewish  Council,  and  having  alleged 
L  10).  It  is  not  uninteresting  thus  to  be  able  in  his  own  defence  that  he  had  *  lived  in  all 
to  determine  the  place  where,  and  the  time  good  conscience  before  God  to  that  day,  Annfiiiy 
when,  the  Anakim  originated.  They  are  the  high-prieet  commanded  them  that  stood  by 
called  giants  in  the  0.  T.  (Num.  xiiL  83) ;  but  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.'  The  apoetle^ 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Hebrew  word  not  knowing  him  to  be  the  high-priest,  or  not 
had  been  rendered  simply  men  of  great  stature  acknowledging  him  as  such,  indignantly  replied, 
(Gesenius,  Lex.  644).  The  spies  were  terrified  *  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,  for 
at  their  appearance.  They  are  described  as  *  a  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  corn- 
people  great  and  tall,  of  whom,'  it  was  said,  mandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law.' 
<  Who  can  stand  before  the  children  of  Anak  ?'  Certain  of  the  Jews  having  banded  together  and 
(Deut  ix.  2.)  '  We  were  in  our  own  sight  as  bound  themselves  under  a  curse  neither  to  eat 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight '  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul,  Lysias  the 
(Num.  xiii  83).  The  accounts  of  the  spies  the  chief  captain,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
were  very  possibly  exaggerated,  as  falling  in  their  wicked  design,  sent  him  away  under  a 
with  and  Justifying  their  own  fears.  But  guard  to  Ceesarea ;  and  a  few  days  after,  AhahI^ 
though  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  them,  and  the  Jewish  elders  went  down  to  that  city  to 
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Mcase  Um  to  Felli,  tfae  Romui  gorernor ;  but 
for  thfl  pnaeitt  do  jadgmsit  ins  pAsaed  Dpon 
huD;  uid  the  apoatle  altimHtelf  appealed  his 
canw  to  C^HT  (Acta  iiiii.  1-5,  12-35 ;  uir.  1, 
iS.27;  m.  1-12). 

In  Uw  diitiubuiHs  which  led  on  to  the  w 
betwecD  the  Jem  and  the  Komaas,  the  hoiue  of 
Aiuniat  «»  bnmt,  and  also  other  buildings. 
Some  sought  rtfnge  in  the  vsulta  undei  ground. 
Aninim  concealed  hJmMlf  in  an  aqneduct,  where 
be  waa  cangbt  and  aLsin  by  the  robbers,  u 
wm  also  bis  brctber  Hezekith  {Wan,  IL  17, 
5,6,8). 

ANATH'EHA.     [AccCBSEtt.] 

A>''ATHOTH,  a  dtr  of  tlie  tribe  of ! 
■bout  three  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
ooe  of  the  cities  granted  to  the  prieati  (Joah. 
xxi.  17,  IS).  To  this  city  Solomon  confined 
AtHsthsT  when  he  removed  him  from  tlie  priest- 
hood (1  Kings  iL  20).  Here  Jeremiab,  who 
was  also  of  the  race  of  the  prieits,was  bom,  and 
hoe  he  pnrchased  a  field  from  his  onele's  son, 
the  right  of  redemption  being  hli  (Jer.  L  I ; 
iziiL  S-12).  The  men  of  Anathoth  were  so 
proToked  b7  his  predictions  that  tliejr  eutered 
taila  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life  ;  and  on  this 
aeniant  he  was  appointed  to  pranonnce  heavy 
jadj^ents  upon  tiiem  (xi.  18-23).  Among  the 
Jews  who  retomed  from  the  Bahylonisli  cap- 
tiritr  were  128  from  Anathoth,  who  again 
settled  in  that  place  (Keh.  viL  27 ;  li.  32). 

The  viUage  c^  Anata,  aitnated  about  an  hoar 
aad  a  quarter  N.N.K  from  Jernsulem,  is  sup- 
posed l^  Dr.  Sobinnon  to  occupy  tlie  site  of 
Anatholh.  This  appears  Co  have  been  once  a 
"allftl  town  and  a  place  of  some  strength, 
I'ortioM  of  the  wall  remain,  built  nf  largt  hewn 
nn-j^,  and  apparently  ancient,  lU  are  also  the 
foumlalions  of  Boine  of  the  houses.  The  houses 
«e  few;  the  inhabitant!  amounted  to  only  a 
few  scores,  and  appeand  5>oor  and  miserable. 

Efclcsia.stical  tradition  has  selected  for  Ana- 
thmh  another  site,  at  the  villsgo  of  Kurj'et 
cl-'Enab,  on  the  road  to  Romleli,  a  distance  of 
three  hnurs  from  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  ii.  109). 
Jerome  places  it  three  Roman  miles  north  of 
JeruviliMn,  aliiih  correspond  with  the  twenty 
stadia  assigned  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  z.  7.  3). 

AS'CHOR.  an  instrument  for  fastening  and 
retaining  a  ship  in  a  particular  station.  The 
moat  ancient  anchors  were  made  of  lat^  stones ; 
they  were  atterwanls  made  of  wood,  with  great 
weightH  of  lead  or  baslietfuls  of  stones  attached 
to  the  end  of  Ihem.  The  anchor  with  two  teeth 
or  harha  is  said  to  Imvo  been  devised  hy  Enpa- 
lamiua,  or  by  Anachnisifl.  the  Scythian  philoso- 
pher. In  large  vessels  the  ancients  had  three 
or  four  an'^huni;  one  of  wliich,  never  used  but 
in  cases  of  eitreme  neceesity,  w.is  chUkI  the 
taerrii  aneJu/r,  and  ia  now  called  the  iltcel- 
oiwAcr.  The  nnchora  were  anciently  cast  from 
the  stem  or  liinder  part  nf  the  sliip  (Act'<  uvii. 
29).  The  modem  anchor  is  a  lai^  piece  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  that,  on  which  lide 
soever  it  falls,  it  may  fii  itself  in  the  sand  or 
ground:  this  is  attached  to  a  large  beam  of 
wood,  wliich,  by  a  strong  cable  rope,  is  fastened 
to  the  prow  or  forepart  of  the  ship.  Hope  is 
the  aitcior  <(f  the  soul,  boiA  turt  arid  ateadfaat. 
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enlerini}  into  that  wifAin  tte  vail:  by  gotng  out 
of  onrselves  and  fixing  on  Christ  Jeans  and 
things  DTiseen ;  by  placing  our  conSdence  on  the 
promises  and  perfections  of  God,  it  effectually 
secures  our  soul  from  being  tossed  to  and  fro 
amid  stomu  of  trouble,  and  keeps  it  settled  in 
the  dark  nights  of  temptation,  desertion,  and 
sfOiction  (Heb.  vL  16). 

ANDREW,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
[Afobtles.] 

AITGEL,  a  messenger ;  a  name  not  of  Datnrp, 
but  of  office.  There  are  rariona  applications  of 
the  word  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Angels,  commonly  so  called,  an  order  of 
beings  superior  to  man.  When  they  were 
created  we  have  no  account  It  has  been 
common  to  underatand  Job  iiivtii.  7  of  them ; 
but  if  it  does  refer  to  them,  it  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  time  of  their  creation.  It 
would  even  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  In 
being,  and  in  the  fait  possession  and  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  when  the  'foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid,  and  the  cornerstone  thereof;' 
wliich  would  not  correspond  so  well  with  the 
idea,  which  has  commonly  prevailed,  that  they 
themselves  were  but  newly  created.  Geology 
has  of  late  years  shown  us  that  even  our  earth 
was  peopled  with  numerous  animals  ages  before 
the  creation  of  man ;  and  If  so,  why  may  not 
heaven  also  have  had  its  inhabitants  before  that 
time,  and  these  inhabitants  have  consisted  of 
the  angelic  race  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the 
Scriptuna.  it  is  not  natural  nor  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  from  the  ages  of  etemicy  God  had 
created  no  rational  or  moral  agents  until  ths 
period  to  which  the  Mosaic  account  refers ;  that 
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Angels  are  spiritual  beings.  We  might 
naturally  infer  this  from  the  offices  which  they 
are  represented  in  tiie  Scriptuna  aa  fulfilling, 
which  often  imply  Invisilnlity.  It  is  also  ex- 
pressly intimated  to  uh  in  the  Scriptures:  'He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits.'  says  the  writer  of  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  7),  quoting  I's.  civ.  4; 
and  tlioagh  it  is  iiueslionable  whetlier  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalmist  Is  not '  He  mokelh  the  winds 
his  messengers,"  jet,  as  quoted  m  the  Hebrews, 
it  mu.st  be  understood  of  angchc  Ixings,  for  on 
that  the  ajKBtlcs  ar^imciit  turns  lu  vtr.  11 
he  again  calls  thim  sj  ints 

They  are  very  numerous  'The  chaiiots  of 
God,'  says  the  Psalnust,  'are  tn.nty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels  (Pa  liviii  17).  Our 
Lord  intimates  that,  were  he  to  pray  to  the 
Father,  he  would  give  hira  more  than  twclva 
legions  of  nnpsls '  (Matt  iivi.  53).  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  spenlts  of  an  in- 
numerable company  of  anj^ls'  (Htb.  xii.  221. 
John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  says, '  I  beheld, 
aud  I  heard  tho  voice  of  many  angels  round 
alwut  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
Un  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands' 
(Rev.  V.  U). 

Tliey  are  distinguished  by  high  attributes: 
by  their  intelligence  (Mutt  xxiv.  36);  by  their 
power  and  might  (Ps.  ciii.  20 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7  ;  2 
Pet  iL  11);  by  their  holiness  (Matt  iiv.  31) ; 
by  their  immortality  (Luke  ii.  36). 
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It  is  probable,  fh)m  tbe  nature  of  the  case, 
that  there  are  different  ordeis  and  ranks  among 
the  angels ;  for  anjrthing  we  know,  there  may 
even  be  a  difference  of  natores.  Variety  la  a 
marked  characteristic  of  all  the  woika  of  Qod 
on  earth ;  a  singular  diversity,  yet  a  common 
analogy.  The  Scriptures  appear  to  indicate 
different  orders  of  angels.  In  Dan.  x.  13 
Michael  is  termed '  one  of  the  chief  princes,*  and 
in  xii.  I  'the  great  prince.'  In  Jude  9  we  read 
of  '  Michael  the  archangel,'  a  word  which  signi- 
fies a '  chief  angel,'  like  dpxifpf^t,  a  chief-priest, 
and  our  own  word  archbishop.  In  Rev.  ziL  7 
it  is  said,  'There  was  war  in  heaven,  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and 
the  dragon  fought,  and  his  angels ' — a  passage 
which  appears  to  exhibit  Michael  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general,  and  as  having  other  angels 
under  him.  The  name  archangel  also  occurs  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  16.  The  apostle  Paul  makes  re- 
peated reference  to  principalities  and  powers, 
and  thrones  and  dominions  (Bom.  viii  88 ;  Eph. 
L  21 ;  iiL  16 ;  Ck)l.  L  16) ;  and  though  these 
passages  may  not  refer  exdusively  to  the  angels 
in  heaven,  yet  they  appear  at  least  to  be  gene- 
rally included,  and  the  words  seem  plainly  to 
show  that  there  are  different  orders  and  ranks 
among  them,  and  that  some  are  superior  to,  and 
probably  rule  over,  others. 

Most  people  associate  the  idea  of  wings  with 
angels,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
breiBLk  up  this  association  in  their  minds.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  wings  are  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  Scriptures  (Ezod.  zzv.  19,  20 ;  1  Kings  viiL 
6,  7;  Is.  vL  2),  and  they  are  also  spoken  of  as 
flying  (Dan.  ix.  21;  Rev.  viii  13;  xiv.  6);  but  such 
representations  are  to  be  imderstood  as  merely 
figurative,  to  express  the  readiness  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  fulfil  the  commissions  given  them. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  angels,  we 
have  not  much  information  in  the  Scriptures. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  addrf»ses  to 
them  by  the  Psalmist:  'Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his 
angels,  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening 
to  the  voice  of  his  word '  (Ps.  ciii  20).  And 
again, '  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels ;  praise  ye 
him,  all  his  hosts '  (cxlviil  2).  This  is  an  exer* 
cise  in  which  they  are  even  represented  as 
joining  with  the  redeemed  in  heaven  (Bev.  v. 
11-13).  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  interest  they 
take  in  the  mjrsteries  of  human  redemption 
(Eph.  iii  10 ;  1  Pet  i  12),  and  even  in  the  re- 
pentance of  one  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10).  Nor  does 
their  interest  in  the  redeemed  even  stop  here : 
'Are  they  not  all,'  says  Paul,  'ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shaU 
be  heirs  of  salvation  t'  (Heb.  L  14.  See  also 
Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  xcL  11, 12.)  They  were  also,  on 
many  occasions,  sent  down  to  euth  on  special 
commissions :  as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Oen. 
xviiL  1) ;  the  giving  of  the  law  (Acts  viL  53 ; 
OaL  iiL  19) ;  the  punishment  of  David  for 
numbering  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-17) ;  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xix. 
85);  the  birth  of  Christ  (Matt  L  20;  iL13,19; 
Luke  L  11,  26 ;  iL  8-10,  13) ;  his  tempUtion  in 
the  wilderness  (Matt  iv.  11) ;  his  agony  in  the 
garden  (Luke  xxiL  43);  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead  (Matt  xxviii  1-7;  John  xx.  11, 12); 
his  ascension  to  heaven  (Acts  i  10);  and  his 
coming  to  jud^ent  (Matt  xxv.  81 ;  xiiL  89-42, 


47-50;  1  Thess.  iv.  16);   and  in  many  other 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  in  the  Soiptnres 
of  the  angels  in  heaven.  But  there  were  num- 
bers once  there  '  who  kept  not  their  first  estate.' 
When  they  fell,  and  from  what  cause,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  Scriptures  give  ns  no 
account,  and  it  is  vain  to  coi^jecfeore.  Peter 
says,  'God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment '  (2  Pet  iL  4).  Jude  in  like  mannv 
says,  'The  angels  which  kept  not  their  fixit 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  le* 
served  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness,  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day '  (Jude  6).  These 
passages  appear  to  indicate  ^t  they  are  now  in 
a  state  of  confinement,  like  prisoners  awaiting 
their  future  doom ;  but  though  all  of  them  may 
be  under  restraint,  the  Scriptures  also  represent 
them  as  at  liberty.  '  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,'  sayi 
Peter, '  because  your  adversary,  the  devil,  wilketh 
about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.'    With  this  agree  many  other  passageSi 

Among  these  fallen  spirits  there  are  pzobiSdy 
also  different  orders  and  ranks.  The  Scriptons 
speak  of  the  devil  (Luke  iv.  2),  of  Satan  (Luke 
X.  18),  of  Beelzebub  (Luke  xL  15),  of  *  the  prince 
of  tlds  world'  (John  xiv.  80),  and  the  'god  of 
this  world'  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  perhaps  rdiening  to  a 
great  chief  or  leader — some  archangel  fsUen. 
The  demons  who,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  had 
possession  of  men's  bodies  were  perhaps  sn  in- 
ferior yet  numerous  order  of  these  taJko.  spirits 
(Luke  viiL  80).  Beelzebub  is  called '  the  prinoe 
of  the  demons '  (Matt  xiL  24),  a  title  which 
would  indicate  that  he  vras  their  chief  or  ralsr, 
and  consequently  that  they  were  under  or  in- 
ferior to  him;  though,  as  it  is  the  Pharisees 
that  employ  the  expression,  we  are  perhs^ 
scarcely  entitled  to  aigue  from  it  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  worthy  of  remark,  that  our  Lord,  in  the 
account  wMch  he  gives  of  the  last  judgment, 
speaks  of  the  place  of  punishment  as  having 
been  'prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels 
(Matt  xxv.  41),  as  if  the  former  were  a  great 
chief,  and  the  latter  were  subordinate  to  him— 
his  messengers. 

2.  The  Messiah,  and  also  his  foreninner, 
John  the«Baptist,  are  called  angels  (MaL  iiL  1). 
The  word,  as  applied  to  both,  and  also  in  the 
passage  as  q\ioted  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  zL  10 ; 
Mark  L  2 ;  Luke  viL  27),  is  rendered  msasen^nr, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  translate  it  a$igel,  ss 
conveying  the  idea  of  dignity  in  the  messenger. 

8.  A  prophet  (Hag.  L  13);  a  priest  (MaL  iL  7). 

4.  Ministers  or  pastors  of  churches  are  osUed 
angels  (Bev.  L  20 ;  iL  8). 

5.  An  ordinary  messenger  (Luke  viL  24 ;  Lc 
52 ;  James  iL  25). 

ANISE.    [Dill.] 

ANITAS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  By  the  original  constitution 
of  fhh  priesthood,  there  was  only  one  chief- 
priest  (Exod.  xxviiL  6-38;  xxix.  29,  80;  Lev. 
xvL  2,  82-84 ;  xxL  10-12) ;  but  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  economy  there  were  greet 
irregularities  as  to  the  high-priesthood.  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  Annas  and  Caiaphss  are 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priests,  which  has  occa> 


Kir'  (RathliL.  3).  On  the  othar  hud, 
Unu  adrind  the  wonum  ot  Tekcah 
■ha  made  her  tppol  to  the  lung :  '  Feign 
r  to  ha  s  monntar,  and  pat  on  mourn- 
ppard,  aad  aaoist  not  thywlf  with 
I  Sam.  xiT.  2).  Dand,  who  hod  heen 
r  diitreoed  at  the  lllneu  of  his  child  b; 
lwt»,  wheo  it  wa>  dead,  '  aroaa  Irom  the 
to  the  great  niipriee  of  hix  urrantn, 

ipanl,  and  came  Into  tha  honae  of  tlie 
and  wonhipped'  (liL  SO).  We  have 
w  SIutoatloD  ot  thla  enatom  in  Dan.  z. 
'In  tlkoae  dayi  I,  Daniel,  waa  monming 
fbU  weelu :  I  ate  no  pleaiant  bread, 
r  cama  flesh  nor  wfoa  in  mj  montti, 
r  did  I  anoint  niTiwir  at  all,  till  three 
waaki  were  tOMlled.'  From  these  pat- 
pa  naj  tee  the  force  of  anch  expressions 
fbUowing :  '  To  give  onto  thee  beauty  for 
fha  oil  of  J07  fbr  mourning '  (Is.  IzL  3) ; 
I  Pa.  zlT.  7:  'Tharefare  Ood.  thy  Ood, 
Mtnted  thM  with  the  oil  of  ^adneaa  ahoTB 

illy  the  head 


f  the 
t  my  head  with  oil; 
p  raumD  orar  (ra.  zxUL  C).  *  Let  thy 
Btai'  MJ*  Salamon, '  be  always  white,  and 
'head  ]Mtk  bo  oil '  (EecL  ix.  8).  'When 
Mart,'  uys  mr  Lnd,  'analnt  thy  head 
Hh  thy  Ewe,  that  tbon  appear  not  unto 
o  bst,  bot  onto  thy  father  wliich  ia  in 
i' (Matt  It  17,  IS). 

ipaan  to  have  haen  also  a  practice  to  anoint 
iL  Ofthiswa  hare  two  touching  exunples 
Ustory  of  onr  Loid  (Luke  *ii.  86-98; 
eLS;  xiLl-3). 
ippoaa,  indeed,  it  waa  a  piaetiea  to  a&oint 
'  of  the  body,  and  vtso  porhapa  the 
The  Psalmlit  apeaksof'wtnethat 


^. 


(Le«.  viiL  10,  11 ;  IM  also  Gun.  ixriii.  IS). 

Hence  anointing  oama  to  signify  emhlemfr- 
tlcally  the  endowing  of  pemonii  with  the  gifts 
and  gracea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor.  L  21,  22; 
1  John  IL  20,  27). 

The  names  'the  Hessiah'  and  the  'ChrisC 
which  are  official  designations  of  onr  Lord  (John 
1.  11),  signify  Vit  Anoinled,  byway  of  eminence, 
and  express  at  once  his  appointment  to  his  high 
office,  and  his  being  endaed  with  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  it  (Is.  IiL  1-S ;  Luke  Iv. 
17-21 ;  Acts  IT.  27  ;  z.  38). 

3.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  means  employed 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  a 
sign  of  cure.  Among  tbs  Jews  oil,  not  oint- 
ment, was  the  great  msdical  emollient  (Wilpon, 
L  SOi).  Snch  sppearn  to  he  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  EccL  x.  1 ;  Is.  L  6.  The  good  Bama- 
ritan  '  bound  up  the  wonndi '  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thlsTes,  and  'poorad  in  oil 
and  wine ;'  probably  giving  Mth  wine  to  drink  to 
support  his  BtJength,  and  applying  oQ  to  mollify 
his  wounds.  The  dlsclplH  of  oar  Lord,  in  eie- 
cnting  the  flist  commission  which  ho  gave  them, 
'anoinl«d  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them'  (Hark  rl  IS);  and  James  givaa 
the  following  directions  on  the  snbject ;  '  la  any 
sick  among  yon  !  let  him  call  tor  the  eldera  of 
the  chmrh ;  snd  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  lArd :  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  bsve  committed 
sine,  they  shall  he  for^ven  him '  (James  v.  1  i, 
IE).  The  word  is  also  employed  as  to  spiritual 
disease  '  Anoint  thina  ayes  with  eye«alve  that 
thoa  mayest  sea '  (Bev.  IiL  IS). 

Among  ths  Jews  it  waa  also  customary  to  anoint 
dead  bodies  previous  to  buriaL  Onr  Lord  makes 
reference  to  this  custom  (Mark  liv.  8.  See  also 
Luke  xiUL  66 ;  Mark  zvL  1 ;  John  xix.  S9,  40). 
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practice  of  the  gospel,  whereby  the  engagements 
in  baptism  are  fulfilled  (1  Pet  iiL  21).  A  fool 
is  to  be  answered,  and  yet  not  anstcered,  according 
to  his  folly ;  his  folly  is  to  be  exposed,  but  not  in 
his  own  foolish  or  furious  manner  (Pro v.  zxvL  4, 5). 

ANT,  an  insect  noted  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times  for  its  industry  and  providence. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  summer  and  harvest  it 
collected  and  hoarded  up  grains  of  com,  chiefly 
wheat,  as  a  provision  for  the  winter.  But  this 
has  been  found  to  be  a  popular  error,  at  least 
as  regards  the  species  of  ants  indigenous  in 
Europe.  Their  chrysales  or  pupse  greatly  re- 
semble grains  of  com,  and  it  is  the  care  which 
they  exercise  over  them  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  common  mistake.  Ants  do  not  even  live  on 
com ;  they  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
aphides  and  other  insects,  etc  Even  Solomon 
has  commonly  been  supposed  to  sanction  the 
popular  opinion ;  but  though  he  notes  the  indus- 
try of  the  ant,  he  says  nothing  of  its  providence. 
*Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise,  which  having  no  guide,  over- 
seer, or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest*  (Prov.  vi. 
6-8  ;  read  also  verses  9-11).  And  again :  *  The 
ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer'  (xxx.  25).  His 
object  is  not  to  teach  providence  for  the  future, 
but  to  guard  against  sluggishness  for  the  pre- 
sent There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
implies  that  she  stores  up  grain  or  other  pro- 
vision for  the  winter ;  he  merely  represents  her 
as  improving  present  opportunities  —  making 
use  of  the  favourable  seasons  of  summer  and 
harvest  for  gathering  food  when  it  was  most 
plentiful  This  is  the  very  thing  which  slug- 
gards neglect  to  do ;  and  it  is  this  negligence 
that  Solomon  is  exposing.  'The  words  thus 
interpreted,  which  they  may  be  without  any 
violence,  will  apply  to  our  Exiropean  species  of 
ants  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  not  indigenoua. 
Till,  however,  the  manners  of  exotic  species  are 
more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash  to 
affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provisions; 
for  although  during  the  cold  of  our  winters  in 
this  country  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  proba- 
bly confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions 
may  be  necessary  for  them'  (Kirby  and  Spence's 
Entomologyj  iL  39). 

*By  the  way,'  says  Dr.  Thomson,  *I  read 
lately,  in  a  work  of  some  pretension,  that  ants 
do  not  carry  away  wheat  or  barley.  This  was 
by  way  of  comment  on  the  word  of  the  wise 
man,  that  'the  ant  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest'  (Prov.  vi.  8).  What  have  you  to  say 
of  the  criticism  ?  That  it  is  nonsense.  Tell  it 
to  these  farmers  and  they  will  laugh  in  your 
face.  Ants  not  pilfer  from  the  floor  and  the 
granary !  they  are  the  greatest  robbers  in  the 
land.  Leave  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  of  their  subterranean  cities,  and  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  the  whole  commonwealth 
will  be  summoned  to  plunder  it  A  broad,  black 
column  stretches  from  the  wheat  to  their  hole, 
and  you  are  startled  by  the  result  As  if  by 
magic  every  grain  seems  to  be  accommodated 
with  legs,  and  walka  off  in  a  hurry  along  the 


moving  column.  The  fanners  remorselesaly  set 
fire  to  every  ant  city  they  find  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  thrashing-floors '  (Land  and  (he 
Book,  ii  262). 

AN'TELOPE,  formerly  the  name  of  a  parti- 
cular species  of  animal,  but  naturalists  now 
employ  it  to  designate  a  genus  in  which  are 
classed  many  species.  The  word  does  not  occur 
in  the  £.  T.  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  have  in- 
troduced it  as  not  improbably  including  more 
than  one  species  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  In 
Deut  xlv.  5  we  have  several  animals  mentioned 
which  probably  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
antelopes,  but  which,  as  being  enumerated  to- 
gether, must  obviously  be  different  ^m  each 
other.  The  hart  (Hebw  Ajalf  Gesenius,  a  stag,  a 
hart),  and  the  roebuck  {Tsebi,  Ges.,  a  gazelle,  so 
called  from  the  beauty  of  its  form),  and  the 
fallow-deer  {Jachmur,  G«s.,  a  kind  of  deer  of  a 
reddish  colour,  with  serrated  horns,  probably 
Cervua  dama),  and  the  wild-goat  (Ako,  Ges.,  a 
roe,  a  roebuck),  and  the  pygarg  {Dishimj  Ges., 
a  species  of  gazelle,  so  called  from  its  leaping 
and  bounding),  and  the  wild-ox  (Theo,  Geo.,  a 
species  of  gazelle,  so  called  jfh)m  tlie  swiftness  of 
its  running),  and  the  chamois  {Zemer,  Ges.,  a 
species  of  deer  or  antelope,  so  named  from  its 
leaping).  Our  translators  deserve  credit  for  the 
uniformity  which  they  have  preserved  in  render- 
ing these  words  in  the  different  passages  of 
Scripture  where  they  occur ;  but  considering  the 
uncertainty  which  there  is  as  to  the  animals  in- 
tended, we  apprehend  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  simply  transferred  them,  and  not 
rendered  them  at  all,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
make  out,  if  able,  the  animals  referred  to.  Igno- 
rance is  at  all  times  less  to  be  deprecated  than 
error.  It  is  better  not  to  know  a  thing,  and  to  be 
sensible  that  we  do  not  know  it,  than  to  have 
false  ideas  concerning  it  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
them.  Though  all  or  most  of  the  A.Tiimalii 
mentioned  probably  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  antelopes,  yet  of  the  jachmur,  the  dishon, 
and  the  theo  no  characteristics  are  *  given — 
nothing  more  than  their  names.  They  there- 
fore require  no  illustration,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  none.  We  read  of  the  ajal :  '  as  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks '  (Ps.  xlii.  1),  of 
*  the  lame  man  leaping  as  an  hart'  (Is.  xxxv.  6), 
of  'harts  that  find  no  pasture'  (Lam.  i.  6),  and 
of  the  hinds,  i.e.,  the  female  haits,  calving  (Job 
xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxix.  9).  We  find  both  the  ^al 
and  the  tsebi  used  of  'a  roe  or  a  young  hart 
leaping  upon  the  hills'  (Song  iL  7-9,  17;  viii 
14).  Of  the  tsebi  alone  we  read  that  'Asahel 
was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe'  (2  Sam.  ii  IS); 
that  some  of  David's  followers  were  '  as  swift  as 
the  rocs  upon  the  mountains'  (1  Chron.  xiL  8); 
of  Solomon's  advice,  '  deliver  thyself  as  a  roe 
from  the  hand  of  the  hxmter '  (Prov.  vL  5),  and 
of  '  a  chased  roe '  (Is.  xiiL  14). 

The  family  of  the  antelopes  are  distinguished 
by  their  light  and  graceful  forms ;  by  their  lai^ge, 
soft,  beautiful  eyes;  by  their  slender  yet  finn 
legs,  indicative  at  once  of  nimbleness  and  vigonr; 
and  by  their  great  swiftness,  bounding  along 
with  singular  agility,  and  seemingly  without  any 
effort  They  are  timid  and  vigilant,  and  their 
safety  consists  in  their  speed  of  flight  In  the 
countries  which  they  inhabit  their  fleetneaa  ij 
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It  mu  built  bf  Srleucua  Kicator  about 
«n  KC,  *Dit  it  sooD  became  the  capital  of 
iDtrj.  It  mu  aiicinitlr  one  ol  tha  most 
ma  asd  Boniiihing  citiea  of  1 
nifbcd  for   its   riches  and   liixai7, 
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moiu,  or  rather  infamoiu,  tcmpli 
a,  vhkh,  with  the  grore  in  irhich  it  wu 
d,  miiii(tertd  at  once  to  the  sensnilil; 
fmption  of  the  inhabitinta.  Great  nnm- 
l  Jevs  lettled  In  Antioch,  wheni  the; 
i  aqoal  prinlegM  with  tba  otbcr  dtizeiu 
h.  Antiq.  liL  3,  1), 

jU«nitT*«seirlyinliodncBd  into  Antioch. 
VB  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
I  than  *e  perbapa  have  of  its  rJM  and 
■  hi  an;  other  dt;,  and  bence  tbe  ao- 
b  duLi  I  lag  of  ipecial  notice.  'Kow  they 
wna  icattcred  abroad  upon  tha  perewii- 
Mt  arose  about  Stephen  traTalled  aa  for 
nice,  and  Cypnu,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
jcd  to  none  bnt  onto  the  Jews  only. 
BM  of  Utem  were  men  of  Cypnis  and 
I,  wbich,  when  they  were  come  to 
h,  apake  onto  the  Oredans '  (JXXiirumif, 
ing  to  the  recfdved  text,  i.t.,  Jsm  by  birth 
ligioli,  speaking  tbe  Greek  lanpiaga ;  bat 
■cfa  and  other  critia  giro  the  prefennce 
reading  IXX^m,  Oreeka  in  the  broad 
tt  the  word,  and  insert  it  In  the  lait), 
Ung  the  Lord  Jeans.  And  the  hand  of 
■d  was  with  them  ;  and  a  great  namber 
d  and  timed  imto  the  Lord.  On  tidlnga 
n  thinp  COBUI^  to  the  chan:h  at  Jem- 
*thcj  sent  forth  Banabaa,  that  he  ahonld 
&r  as  Antioch,  who,  whm  be  came  and 
a  tbe  grace  of  Ood,  waa  glad,  and  ei- 
them  all  that  with  pnrpoM  of  heart  thejr 
deare  onto  the  Lord  ;  and  much  people 
dad  to  the  Lord.  Then  departed  Bai^ 
|0  Tamil  for  to  seek  Sant :  and  when  he 


contiDUdl  there  a  space,  they  were  let  go  in 
peace  from  the  brethren  onto  the  apostles ;  not- 
withitinding  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide  there 
stilL  Paul,  also,  and  BamBbas  condnned  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  with  many  otbera  also'  (it.  1,  2, 
22-35).  During  their  stay  at  Antioch  at  tbia 
time  Peter  came  thitber  ;  and  now  there  or- 
currad  an  incident  for  which  one  is  little  prt- 
pared.  '  For  before  that  certain  came  from 
James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when 
they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated 
himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circnm- 
ciaioo.  And  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise 
with  him,  insomuch  that  Banuibas  also  waa 
carried  away  with  their  dissimnUtion.'  Bnt 
Paul,  erer  faithful  to  ttie  cause  of  his  divinn 
Master,  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  ailnii- 
nistered  to  him  a  screre,  yet  well-merited  rvbulii- 
(GaL  iL  11-14).  Antioch  was  now  also  the 
scene  of  another  paiulul  contention  between  Paul 
and  Baraabas,  which  led  to  their  lepantion,  ami 
to  their  taking  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  dil- 
ferent  spheres  of  laboor,  Bomabas  for  the  pre- 
sent sailing  unto  Cyprus,  while  Paul  and  SilaH, 
after  'being  recommended  hj  the  brethren 
onto  the  grace  of  God,  went  through  Syria  and 
CiUcia,  confirming  the  choichea '  (Acts  ir.  36-41). 
Such  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  way  in 
wbich  Chiistianity  was  spread  in  apostolic  timeb. 
We  do  not  read  of  Paul,  or  Banialuu,  or 
Silas,  being  again  at  Antioch,  nor  bare  we  any 
further  accoont  in  tbe  N.  T.  of  tbe  state  of  thi! 
church  in  that  city.     Tbe  Cliurcb  of  Antioch, 

it  became  much  cormpted.  Ignatius  was  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  snflered  martyrdom  at  Bonje  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  A.D.  107 
(Wake's  ApotoliaU  FaOitri,  p,  911,  Chryeoe- 
torn  was  bom  at  Antioch  about  the  vrar  .^!i4. 
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finest  buildings  were  overthrown,  and  multitudes  to  roan,  especially  the  orang-outang.    They  art 

of  the  inhabitants  perished.     In  1517  Syria  fell  found  chiefly  in  the  countries  lying  between  the 

into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  Antioch  has  tropics,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Wofid,  as 

ever  since  been  under  their  dominion.  in  the  woods  of  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies  and 

This  city  is  now  called  Antakia.  It  contains  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  South 
only  about  9000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-third  America.  They  are  a  lively,  agile^  frolicaome 
are  Ansaireea,  a  singular  race  of  men  of  whose  race,  much  addicted  to  gesticulation  and  mimic- 
religion  little  is  known ;  a  few  are  Jews,  and  the  ry ;.  while,  owing  to  their  physical  organisation, 
rest  are  Mohammedans.  It  occupies  but  a  small  they  have  many  actions  common  to  mankind, 
part  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  ancient  city.  Anciently,  the  ape  was  worshipped  in  Egypt ; 
The  houses  are  small,  are  built  of  mud  and  and  animals  of  this  class  are  still  worshipped  in 
straw,  and  are  mostly  but  one  storey ;  the  streets  the  East  Indies.  Among  other  rarities,  Solo- 
are  narrow  and  miry.  Altogether,  it  has  a  very  mon's  fleet  brought  from  Tarshish  apes  and 
miserable  appearance.  As  it  is  a  distinguishing  peacocks  (1  Kings  x.  22). 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Turks  to  destroy — 

never  to  build — there  are  now  neither  ancient  APOCRYPHA,   a  number  of  books  often 

nor  modem  edifices  in  Antioch  that  merit  the  placed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  or 

slightest  attention.     A  large  part  of  the  area  otherwise  bound  up  with  them,  but  which  fonn 

enclosed  by  the  old  walls  is  planted  with  fig  and  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.    In  conse- 

olive  trees,  which  flourish  luzuriantiy  on  the  quence,  however,  of  the  place  which  they  have 

ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.      In    1822  it  long  occupied,  we  shall  here  give  some  account 

shared  in  the  great  earthquake  which  laid  Aleppo  of  them. 

in  ruins  {Amer.  Miss.  Her.,  1841,  104,  208,  1.  I.  EsDRAa     The  greater  part  of  the  fint 

237).  book  of  Esdras  is  a  translation  made  into  Giedc 

2.  Antioch,   the  capital  of  Pisidia.     Here  from  the  0.  T.,  chiefly  from  the  last  two  chi^ters 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  invited  by  the  rulers  of  the  of  2  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Elzra ;  but  it 

Jewish  synagogue,  preached  the  gospel  with  con-  also  contains  some  matter  which  is  not  to  be 

siderable  success,  tUl  the  Jews  raised  a  persecu-  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     It  has  no 

tion  against  them,  and  expelled  them  from  the  historical,  but  merely  a  philological  and  critical 

place  (Acts  xiii  14-16,  42-51).  value.    Some  of  its  statements  are  contrary  to 

The  situation  of  this  city  was  not  discovered  fact, 

until  of  late  years.     It  was  formerly  supposed  to  2. 11.  Esdras.    The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  is 

have  been  situated  where  the  town  of  Ak-ehehr  partly  historical,  partly  prophetical    It  is  of  no 

now  stands;  but  later  researches  have  led  to  the  value,  historically  considered  :  its  only  interest 

conclusion  that  it  stood   near   to  where  the  is  as  a  specimen  of  the  later  Jewish  apocalyptic 

neighbouring  town  of  Talobatz  is  situated.    Here  literature.     From  some  passages,   the  autiior 

is  a  spot  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  marble ;  would  appear  to  have  read  the  N.  T.,  or  at  least 

there   is  on  oblong  building  consisting  of  an  particular  books  of  it.     (Compare  ch.  i.  80-33, 

inn^r  and  outer  walL  The  length  is  about  180  with   Matt  xxiiL   37,  38 ;   ch.  ii  42-47  with 

feet,  the  breadth  60.     It  was  probably  a  temple  Rev.  vii.  9,  13,  14 ;  ch.  v.  4  with  Rev.  viiL  2, 

or  church,  perhaps  each  in  succession.     One  of  10.)    Neither  of  the  books  of  Esdras  was  ao- 

the  most  striking  objects  is  a  ruined  aqueduct  knowledged  by  the  Council  of   Trent  to  be 

Twenty-one  arches  are  perfect ;  the  stones  are  canonical. 

without  cement,  and  of  massy  dimensions.   In  an  3.  Tobit.    Of  the  Book  of  Tobit  there  are  dif- 

excavation  there  ore  masses  of  highly-finished  ferent  texts.    The  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  is 

marble    cornices,  with  several  broken    fluted  the  one  usually  followed,  and,  if  not  the  origi- 

columns  (Arundel's  I>iscoveries  in  Asia  Minora  nal,  is  probably  that  which  approaches  most 

L  267  ;  Biblioih.  Sac.  viii.  867).  nearly  to  the  original  text     It  is  from  this  that 

AXTmTTVAmTtTci        V  MA  V   TT     jav   n     *  OUT  Euglish  tnuislation  Is  mode.     Some  suppose 

ANTIP'ATRIS  was  budt  by  Herod  the  Great,  ^hat  this  book  was  originaUy  writi^en  in  HebJew^ 

and  was  so  named  m  honour  of  his  father,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Antipater,  on  the  site,  Josephus  informs  us,  of  a  _^^^  ^^^   ^^ed  at  Constantinople  in  1617,  for 

place  previously  caUed  Capharsaba  (^n<i^.  xvi.  ^^^^  p^^  afterwaixis  made  a  Latin  tra^Oa- 

6.  2).     It  appears  to  have  stood  m  the  plam  on  ^.^^    th7otiier  at  Basil,  by  Munster,  in  1542, 

the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Cffisa^    To  tins  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^  Walton's   PolygloU,-^ 

place  the  soldiers  brought  Paul  by  night  when  ^,j^,^  ^^  ^        j^^             .^  ^  ^^giitil  text, 

gomg  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  (Acts  xxm.  ^^^  ^^    obnously  translations.     The  Latin 

81,   32)      Of  Its  locahty  tiiere  can  be  httle  tcxtoftiie  Vulgate,  Jerome,  accoixiing  to  his  own 

doubt;  for  while,  as  m  many  other  cases,  the  ^^^^  took  from  a  Chaldee  ^y ;    but  it 

Gr^k  name  Antapatiis  has  disappeared,   tiie  ^^  p^tty  plain  that  the  Chaldee  tixt  was  not 

ancient   name  Caphorsaba  h"  been   retemed  ^^^\^^^  ^  ^^  .^    He  appean  to  have  ahK> 

among  the  common  people  to  tins  day,  under  ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^atin  version^e^  freely.     The 

the  Arabic  form  of  Kafr  Saba.     It  is  a  viUage  ^^^  j,^  ^^  „^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  insidei- 

of  some  size ;  the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  as  ^^^^  differences  between  it  and  tiie  Greek  text 

in  most  of  the  villages  of  tiie  plain^    There  are  (dome's  Introd.  ii  997). 

no  ancient  relics  to  be  seen  in  it  (Robmsons  j^         particularly  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

JUs.m,i5i  IV.  168 ;  Wdson,  u.  253).  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  B^j,  ^^^  ^Tobit  a  real  history.  Otiiew 

APE,  a  family  of  animals  of  the  order  Quad-  suppose  that  the  basis  only  is  historical,  the 

rumana,  or  four-handed  animals.    Of  this  family  rest  being  fictitious  ornament     Others,  again, 

there  is  a  great  number  and  variety  of  species,  think  the  whole  a  fable,  an  opinion  whidi  is 

some  of  them  having  a  considerable  resemblance  held  by  the  more  intelligent  critics.    The  angel 
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Rapliael  could  never  represent  himBelf  as  '  Azar 
rias,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  Great,'  and  of  an 
IiraeHtish  tribe  and  family  (v.  10-18);  yet 
afterwards  acknowledge  that  he  was  'one  of  the 
senen  holy  angels  which  present  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory 
of  the  Holy  One'  (ziL  15).  The  stories  of 
Sarah's  seven  husbands  being  successively  killed 
on  their  marriage  night  by  Asmodens,  an  evil 
spirit  (iiL  7,  8) ;  of  the  devil,  on  the  marriage  of 
Tobias  to  her,  being  driven  away  by  the  smoke 
and  smell  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish  which 
be  had  drawn  out  of  the  River  Tigris,  fleeing 
away  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  being 
there  bound  by  the  angel  (vi  15-17  ;  viiL  1-3) ; 
of  Tobit's  blindness  occasioned  by  'sparrows 
muting  warm  dung  into  his  eyes,'  being  cured 
by  Tobias,  instructed  by  the  angel,  '  straking  of 
the  gall '  of  the  fish  on  his  eyes  (iL  9, 10 ;  xL 
7-13),  carry  falsehood  on  the  face  of  them.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  very  improbable 
that  at  that  period  of  the  world  Tobit  should 
live  153  yeans  aiid  his  son  Tobias  127  ;  and  it 
is  contrary  to  all  history  that  Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  conjointly 
with  Ahasuerus  (xiv.  11,  14,  15).  Though 
the  theology  of  the  book  may  not  affect  its 
credibility  as  a  narrative,  it  does  materially 
affect  its  claim  to  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Now,  throughout  the  book,  good  works, 
particularly  alms-giving,  are  spoken  of  as  the 
ground  of  a  man's  acceptance  with  God.  In 
xiL  7-9  we  read,  '  Do  that  which  is  good,  and 
no  evil  shall  touch  you.  Prayer  is  good,  with 
fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteousness.  It  is 
better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up  gold ;  for 
alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge 
away  all  sin.  Those  that  exercise  alms  and 
right«?ou>nes.s  shall  l>e  filled  with  life.' 

The  date  of  the  book  is  very  uncertain. 
Neitber  Joscpbus  nor  Philo  refer  to  it:  the 
earliest  allusion  we  find  to  it  is  after  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Hence 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
written  before  the  Christian  era  ;  but  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  it  was  w-itten  before  that  time, 
though  at  what  date  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  Jews  never  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  the 
canon  (Home,  iL  1002). 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Book  of  Tobit 
has  long  bef^n  held  as  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  it  to  be 
canonical,  and  pronounced  an  anathema  on  all 
who  diflfere<l  from  this  opinion  (Home,  ii.  1003). 

In  the  Church  of  England  lessons  are  read 
from  it  for  e«lification,  though  what  portions 
of  it  are  eiiilying  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to 
know.  To  us  it  appears  a  stupid,  silly,  senseless 
Look. 

4-  Judith.  The  Book  of  Judith  has  been 
preserved  in  several  texts.  The  Greek  text  of 
the  Septuagint  Is  the  oldest  of  all  which  we 
now  possess  ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  was  a  He- 
brew, or  rather  a  Chaldee,  originaL  The  Greek 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  however,  is  considered  as 
faithfully  representing  the  book  as  originally 
written.  There  are  also  Sjrriac  and  Latin  ver- 
sions which  appear  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Greek,  but  they  are  much  less  satisfactory 
(Home,  iL  1006). 

This  book  has  obviously  no  claim  to  be  con- 


sidered as  history.  It  is  plainly  a  pure  fiction, 
and  is  marked  by  singuhir  inaccuracies,  both 
historical  and  geographical  It  represents 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  sending  Holofemes  with  a 
great  army,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  conquer,  or  rather  to  punish,  the  nations  of 
the  West,  and  among  others  the  Jews.  Holo- 
femes is  represented  as  besieging  a  city  named 
Bethulia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  re- 
duces to  the  greatest  extremities ;  but  when 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  surrender,  they  are 
wonderfully  delivered,  a  widow  named  Judith 
having  cut  off  his  head,  and  his  army  having 
betaken  themselves  to  flight,  were  pursued  and 
slain.  Now,  though  it  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
that  Holofemes  is  said  to  have  been  sent,  yet  all 
this  is  represented  as  happening  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  when  they  had  again 
taken  possession  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  were 
cured  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  restored  among  them — circumstances 
utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other  (ch.  ii.  iv. 
1-4 ;  V.  19 ;  viL  ViiL  1,  4 ;  xm.  6-10 ;  xv.  1-6). 
Even  the  statement  of  a  woman  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  the  way  stated,  is  all  but  incredible.  To  this 
it  may  be  added  that  no  such  place  as  Bethulia 
is  known  ever  to  have  existed.  As  to  the 
character  of  Judith,  she  is  represented  as  a  very 
pious  woman  (ch.  viii.  6,  8),  yet  is  she  guilty  of 
lying  (x.  12,  13 ;  xL  5-8 ;  xvi.  19),  and  prays  to 
God  to  crown  her  deceit  with  success  (ix.  10, 
13).  She  exposes  her  chastity  to  inuninent 
danger  (x.  11-23 ;  xiL  xiiL  1-4) ;  and  she  crowns 
the  whole  by  perfidiously  cutthig  off  the  head  of 
Holofemes  when  overcome  with  dmnkenness 
and  sleep  (xiiL  6-10).  Yet  with  all  these  acts 
she  mingles  frequent  prayer  to  God,  and  when 
the  foul  deed  was  done,  celebrates  her  success  in 
songs  of  praise  (xiiL  14;  xvi.  1-18). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  time  when  the 
Book  of  Judith  was  written.  Neither  Josephus 
nor  Philo  allude  to  it  It  is  first  mentioned  bv 
Clement  of  Rome  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. JewLsh  tradition  assigns  it  to  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees. 

It  was  never  admitted  by  the  Jews  into  the 
number  of  the  canonical  books.  The  Latin 
Church  set  a  higher  value  on  it  than  the  Greek, 
and  at  length  the  Council  of  Trent  took  it  for- 
mally into  the  nimiber  of  the  inspired  books 
(Home,  iL  1010). 

We  are  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  book 
which  renders  it  worthy  of  the  commendations 
which  some  bestow  upon  it ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  historical  imposition,  we  cannot 
but  deem  it  deserving  of  unmitigated  condem- 
nation. 

6.  Esther.  Tlie  additions  to  the  Book  of 
Esther  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
Chaldee  language.  It  is  plain  that  they  are 
spurious,  for  they  contradict,  in  various  cases, 
the  authentic  Book  of  Esther.  The  writer  states 
that  the  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs  to  take  the 
life  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (compare  xi.  2 ;  xii.  1,  2,  with  Esther  ii. 
16,  21,  22) ;  that  Mordecai  was  rewarded  at  the 
very  time  for  his  discovery  of  it  (compare  xiL  5 
with  Esther  vL  3);  that  Hamau's  enmity  to 
Mordecai  and  the  Jews  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
covery (compare  xii.  6  with  Esther  iiL  1-6  i  v. 
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9);  that  Esther,  when  she  went  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  *  he  looked  very  fiercely  upon 
her,'  and  she  *  fell  down,  was  pale,  and  fainted ' 
away  (comp.  xv.  7,  8,  16,  with  Esther  v.  2-8; 
viL  1-10) ;  tiiat  Haman  was  a  Macedonian 
(comp.  xvL  10  with  Esther  iiL  1);  that  'he 
thought  to  have  translated  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  to  the  Macedonians'  (comp.  xvi.  14  with 
Esther  iiL  8,  9);  that  the  king  ordered  the 
feast  of  Purim  to  be  kept  by  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  his  sway  (comp.  xvi  22,  24,  with  Esther 
ix.  20-32).  The  book,  in  fact,  is  not  a  supple- 
ment which  might  be  combined  with,  or  added 
to,  the  canonical  Esther:  its  main  facts  are 
similar,  but  the  version  of  them  is  different. 
It  is  a  feeble,  diffuse  narrative,  very  unlike  to, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of,  the  Hebrew  original. 
In  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  additions  are 
inserted  in  what  were  considered  their  own 
places,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  pass  as  one 
book.  Numerous  versions  of  these  additions 
exist  in  the  Old  Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and  Sclavonian 
languages ;  and  as  they  were  all  made  from  the 
LXX.,  the  arrangement  of  them  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Greek  text  whence  they  were  taken. 
Jerome,  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  was  the  first 
who  put  them  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  addi- 
tions. He  8x>eaks  unfavourably  of  them,  and  he 
might  well  do  so.  The  first  trace  which  we  have 
of  their  existence  is  in  Josephus,  who  has  in- 
corporated the  substance  of  them  into  his 
Antiquities,  sometimes  word  for  word,  but  more 
frequently  in  his  own  way  (Home,  ii.  10). 

6.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  cannot  have 
been  written  by  that  monarch,  as  is  falsely  in- 
timated, not  only  in  the  title  but  in  chaj).  ix. 
7,  8.  He  pronoimces  an  extravagant  eulogy  on 
himself  (vii.  7-21) ;  and  he  appears  to  teach  the 
transmigration  of  souls  (viiL  19).  It  possesses, 
however,  considerable  value,  not  only  as  show- 
ing the  opinions  and  modra  of  thinking  found 
among  the  Jews  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written,  but  also  as  containing  many  excellent 
sentiments  and  precepts.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek,  probably  by 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  The  Jews  never  included 
it  in  their  canon.  Neither  Josephus  nor  Philo 
refer  to  it  It  is  wanting  in  the  catalogues  of 
Origen  and  Jerome ;  and  others  of  the  fathers 
expressly  or  virtually  pronounce  it  apocryphal 
The  majority  of  readers,  however,  as  well  as 
the  fathers  themselves,  made  no  distinction 
between  it  and  the  canonical  books,  but  con- 
sidered it  as  of  the  same  value  and  authority 
(Home,  ii.  1016,  1018,  1019, 1023). 

7.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
or  EccLESTASTicus,  is  a  much  more  valuable 
book  than  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Though  it 
is  called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach,  yet,  according  to  the  prologues  prefixed 
to  it,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly 
the  author  of  it.  According  to  the  *  Prologue 
by  an  uncertain  author,'  Jesus,  the  grandfather 
of  the  son  of  Sirach,  'was  a  man  of  great  dili- 
gence and  wisdom  among  the  Hebrews,  who  did 
not  only  gather  the  grave  and  short  sentences 
of  wise  men  that  had  been  before  him,  but  him- 
self also  uttered  some  of  his  own,  full  of  much 
understanding  and  wisdom.  When  as  there- 
fore the  first  Jesus  died,  leaving  this  book 


almost  perfected,  Sirach,  his  son,  leaving  it 
after  him,  left  it  to  his  own  son  Jesus,  who 
having  gotten  it  into  his  hands,  compiled  it  all 
orderly  into  one  volume,  and  called  it  Wisdom.' 
According  to  this  account,  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach,  was  the  compiler  or  arranger  of  the 
book.  But  according  to  the  prologue  which 
bears  his  name,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
only  the  translator  of  it  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  where  the  translation  appears  to 
have  been  executed.  We  do  not  now  possess 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  Greek  text  hst 
suffered  many  corruptions  and  interpolations. 

The  Jews  never  placed  this  book  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
lists  of  Josephus,  Philo,  Mileto,  Origen,  or 
Jerome.  It  was,  however,  much  read  in  the 
early  churches ;  and  some  of  the  fathers  speak 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  divine  Scriptureb 
(Home,  il  1028,  1032). 

8.  Baruch.  There  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  Bamch  was  written  by  the  friend  and 
assistant  of  Jeremiah ;  nor  can  any  reliance  be 
placed  on  its  statements.  They  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  accounts  in  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  and  some  of  them  are  very  impro- 
bable (i.  2-10).  The  author  borrows  various 
expressions  from  the  Book  of  Daniel — a  plain 
proof  of  the  apocryphal  character  of  the  book 
(comp.  I  15-18;  ii.  2,  6,  11,  19,  with  Dan.  ix. 
6-8,  12,  16,  18).  The  date  of  the  one  prayer, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  early  in  the  captivity ; 
the  date  of  the  other  after  it  ¥ras  ended  (comp. 
I  2,  3,  14,  with  Dan.  ix.  1-4). 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  is  written 
neither  in  his  style  nor  in  the  style  of  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  ver.  3  it  is  stated  that 
the  captivity  would  last  for  seven  generations ; 
whereas  he  had  repeatedly  mentioned  seventy 
years  as  the  term  of  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxv.  11, 
12 ;  xxix.  10). 

The  Jews,  according  to  Jerome  and  Epipha- 
nius,  never  admitted  the  Book  of  Baruch  to  be 
canonical.  Among  the  early  fathers  it  was  f^ 
quently  quoted  f^r  the  time  of  Irenseus. 
Both  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  refer  to  it  (Home, 
il  1034). 

9.  We  have  next  several  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  1.  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children,  placed  in  chap.  iii.  between  ver. 
23  and  24.  2.  The  History  of  Susanna,  placed 
sometimes  before  chap.  i.  and  sometimes  after 
the  last  chapter,  constituting  a  13th  chapter.  8. 
The  History  of  the  Destmction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  forming  a  14th  chapter. 

None  of  these  pieces  are  found  in  Hebrew. 
There  is  little  that  is  exceptionable  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children.  The  statement 
*  that  the  fiame  streamed  forth  above  the  furnace 
forty  and  nine  cubits'  does  not  seem  very 
credible.  The  concluding  song  of  praise  (ver. 
29-65)  does  not  appear  very  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances:  there  are  sublime  passages  in 
it,  but  it  is  much  too  lengthened,  and  descends 
to  too  numerous  and  minute  particulars.  The 
Story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  made-up  story.  That  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  is  obviously  a  pure  fiction. 

10.  The  Prater  of  Manasseh  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  to  be  that  referred  to  in  2 
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Chron.  zzxiiL  18.  That  was  no  doubt  in 
Hebrew ;  this  is  in  Greek ;  and  it  has  but  little 
of  the  character  of  a  prayer  flowing  from  the 
heart  of  a  true  penitent.  It  is  an  artificial 
composition,  and  seems  the  product  of  some 
Pharisaical  spirit  The  following  petition  is 
remarkable :  '  Thon,  0  Lord,  that  art  the  God 
of  the  just,  hast  not  appointed  repentance  to  the 
just — as  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
which  have  not  sinned  against  thee ;  but  thon 
hast  appointed  repentance  unto  me  that  am  a 
sinner/  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  apooyphal 
writings  which  appeared  in  the  2d  or  1st  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  were  many  Jewish  legends 
respecting  the  Prayer  of  Maiiasseh  (Home,  iL 
1039).  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh  was  not  con- 
sidered as  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

11.  The  name  Maccabees  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  family  and  posterity  of  the  Jewish 
priest  Mattathias,  who  maintained  a  long  and 
severe  struggle  with  the  kings  of  Syria,  and 
ultimately  effected  the  independence  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  fini  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains  a 
history  of  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  abolish  the  Jewish  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  establish  idolatry  throughout  the 
land ;  and  of  the  wars  carried  on  with  him  and 
sereral  of  his  successors  by  Judas  and  the  other 
sons  of  Mattathias.      It  is  written  in  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  flowing  Greek  style,  and 
there  are  in  it  many  pure  Gnedsms.     In  point 
of  language,  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  many  books 
of  the  Septoagint.     Still,  however,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation, not  an  original ;  but  whether  the  original 
was  in  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  can  scarcely 
now  be  determined.     As  a  historical  work,  it  is 
of  very  great  value.     It  is  written  in  an  artless 
manner,  contains  few  or  no  raarvels,  and  appears 
in  all  t-ssential  points  trustworthy.      But  yet 
there  are  variou.s  mistakes  in  it,  chiefly  in  re- 
jrar.l  tn  forei^i  matters:  as  tliat  Alexander  the 
CJreat  di\itle«l  his  kingdom  among  his  servants 
while  he  was  yet   alive,  though  then   on   his 
«leath-bi-<l  (i.  5,  C) ;  that  Antiochus  the  Great 
was    taktrn    alive   by   the    Romans,   and    that 
*  they  took  of  him   the  country  of  India  and 
Me^lia,  an<l  Lydia,  and  of  the  goodliest  countries, 
and  gave  to  King  Eumene^s'  (viiL  6-S)  ;   that 
iheir  senate  conaiste*!  of  320  persons,  and  'that 
there  was  neither  envy  nor  emulation  among 
them'  (viiL  15,  16);    'that  the  Lacednemonians 
and  the  Jew»  were  brethren,  and  that  they  were 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham  '  (xii.  21):  but  for  most 
of  the^e  errors  the  author  is  not  properly  re- 
frp/^nsible ;  he  merely  relates  what  was  said  by 
others. 

The  earliest  trace  which  we  have  of  this  book 
is  in  Jo>e{'hus,  who  incoqwrates  its  contents 
into  his  AiJti(juities ;  but  he  does  not  include  it 
among  the  lK>oks  which  were  held  by  the  Jews 
to  be  divine  (Joseph,  c.  Appion.  L  8).  Neither 
Clement  of  Alexandria  nor  Eusebius  regarded  it 
a,<  part  of  the  Jewish  Canon.  Origen  also  ex- 
clu<le-s  it  from  his  list ;  but  elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  the  Mat^cal*€e3  as  Scripture  and  authoritative. 
Jerome  says  that  the  church  reads  them  :  but 
he  dce^j  not  a^lniit  them  among  the  canonical 
Bcriptures.  Yet  he  cites  them  elsewhere  as 
Holy  Scripture  (Home,  ii.  1041). 

liie  second  B<x)k  of  the  Maccabees  is  not,  as 


might  naturally  be  supposed,  a  continuation  of 
the  first     On  the  contrary,  it  commences  earlier 
and  ends  much  sooner.    It  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
work  *  by  Jason  of  Cyrene  in  five  books  *  which 
is  reduced  to  one  volume  (iL  23),  so  that  the 
original  would  appear  to  have  been  considerably 
larger  than  that  we  now  possess.     The  first  two 
chapters  are  a  prologue  by  the  author  of  the 
abridgment;   but  neither  the  author  nor  his 
editor  are  worthy  of  much  confidence.     Both 
are  given  to  relate  incredible  marvels :  as  of  the 
hiding  and  finding  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar 
(L  1S^6) ;  of  Jeremiah  commanding  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark  to  go  with  him  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  his  there  finding  'a  hollow  cave, 
wherein  he  laid  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark,  and 
the  altar  of  incense,'  the  place  to  remain  *  un- 
known until  the  time  that  God  should  gather 
his  people  again  together'  (ii  4-7).     Jason  is 
particularly  fond  of  apparitions,  of  which  we 
have  examples  in  iiL  24-27 ;  v.  1-4 ;  x.  29-31 ; 
XL  8 ;  XV.  11-16.    Though  the  exploits  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  are  a  main  subject  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second  books  of  Maccabees,  yet  we  can 
rarely  trace  any  correspondence  in  the  narratives. 
Of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  have 
three  several  relations.     In  1  Maccab.  vL  5-16  it 
is  stated  that,  having  received  in  Persia  tidings  of 
the  defeat  of  his  forces  by  the  Jews,  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he  fell  sick  and 
died  at  Babylon.     In  2  Maccab.  L  13-16  we  are 
told  that  Antiochus  having  *  come  into  Persia, 
and  with  him  an  army  that  seemed  invincible,' 
*he  entered  with  a  small  company  into  the 
temple'  of  Nanea,  and  the  priests  'shut  the 
temple  as  soon  as  he  was  come  in ;  and  opening 
a  privy  door  of  the  roof,  they  threw  stones  like 
thunderbolts   and    struck    do\Mi    the    captain, 
hewed  tlieni  in  pieces,  smote  off  their  heads, 
and  cast   them   to   those   that  were   without.' 
We  have  then  a  third  account  by  Jason  (in  ix. 
3-2S),  that  ha\ing  come  to  Ecbatane,  he  there 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  forces 
by  the  Jews,  and  hastening  back  to  take  ven- 
geance on  them,  he  was  smitten  with  a  terrible 
disease  in  his  bowels,  attended  with  sore  tor- 
ments and  with  so  noisome  a  smell  that  neither 
he  nor  his  attendants  could  bear  it ;  that  he  now 
made  great  professions  of  j>enitence  for  his  con- 
duct to  the  Jews,  and  *so  died  a  miserable  death, 
in  a  strange  country,  in  the  mountains.'     Jason 
also  alleges  that  Judas  did  well  in  offering  sac- 
rifices and  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  make  '  a  re- 
conciliation   for    them    that    they    might    be 
delivered  from  sin '   (xii.   40-45) ;    an«l  he  ap- 
plauds the  determined  suicide  of  Razis  rather 
than  that  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians  (xiv.  37-4**0. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  was 
never  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Canon.  The 
author  makes  an  apology  in  the  close  which 
shows  that  he  made  no  claim  to  inspiration. 
'  If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story, 
it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but  if  slenderly  and 
meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto' 
(xv.  3>).  Neither  Josephus  nor  Philo  allude  to 
it.  The  first  clear  tra^;e  of  its  existence  is  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Home,  ii.  1045). 

Such  are  the  Apocryphal  books  which  are 
printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Bible.  There 
are  other  three  books  which  have  the  name  of 
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the  Third,  Fomth  and  Fifth  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  but  the  title  is  altogether  inappropriate. 
The  third  does  not  touch  on  the  time  of  the 
Maocabee  heroes,  but  describes  what  is  of  earlier 
date.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  an  ab- 
surd Jewish  Cable.  It  never  formed  any  part  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  consequently  was  never  re- 
edved  by  the  Church  of  Rome  into  the  Canon, 
though  it  is  in  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
fourth  book  contains  a  philosophical  and  ascetic 
treatise  of  the  dominion  of  right  reason  over  the 
passions,  as  illustrated  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazar,  the  seven  brothers,  and  their  mother ; 
and  is  merely  a  turgid  amplication  of  2  Maccab. 
vi  viL  The  first  English  translation  of  it  was 
by  Cotton ;  for  L'Estrange,  in  his  translation  of 
Josephus,  to  whom  it  has  been  falsely  ascribed, 
presented  nothing  but  a  loose  paraphrase  of  it 
The  Ji/lh  book  of  the  Maccabees,  as  it  was 
called  by  Cotton,  contains  the  history  of  Jewish 
affairs  horn  Heliodorus*  attempt  on  the  treasury 
at  Jerusalem  till  Herod's  murder  of  his  wife 
Mariamne,  her  mother,  and  her  two  sons.  We 
have  only  the  Arabic  text  of  it,  which  Walton 
has  inserted  in  his  Polyglott  It  appears  to 
be  merely  a  translation;  and  there  are  many 
errors  in  it  as  to  matters  of  fact  (Home,  IL  1051, 
1058,  1055). 

Many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  or  of  versions  resting 
on  the  same  basis,  were  not  unnaturally  led  to 
quote  and  to  speak  reverently  of  all  the  books 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  Apocrypha, 
calling  it  *  Scripture,*  'The  Divine  Scripture,' 
etc.  They  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of 
the  Church ;  but  a  distinction  came  to  be  made 
between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  them,  the 
one  being  called  'canonical,'  the  other  *eccle- 
siasticaL'  They  thus  long  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful, ill-defined  authority  in  the  Church.  But 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  passed  a  decree 
inclading  the  whole  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  books  of  Esdras  and 
the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  in  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  pronouncing  an  anathema  *  on  all  who 
should  not  receive  the  entire  books,  with  all 
their  parts,  as  sacred  and  canonicaL'  The  Re- 
formed Churches  unanimously  agreed  in  main- 
taining the  canonical  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  only,  and  in  denying  the  Apocryphal 
books  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Yet 
some  of  them  admitted  them  to  be  good  and 
useful  reading. 

The  Apocrypha  was  long  printed  with  the 
English  Bible.  Coverdale  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  in  his  translation,  which  appeared  in 
1535 ;  and  Rogers,  who  completed  the  version 
of  Tyndale,  followed  the  bad  example.  When 
our  present  translation  was  prepared,  seven  of 
the  translators  were  employed  on  the  Apocrypha, 
and  it  was  continued  in  the  Bible.  The  books, 
however,  were  not  mixed  up,  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, with  those  of  the  0.  T.  The  whole  were 
inserted  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  distinction  fh>m  the  canonical  books.  Though 
portions  of  it  are  still  read  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
printed  in  our  ordinary  Bibles.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  a  Bible  is  now  met  with  con- 
taining the  Apocrypha  (Anderson's  Annala,  ii. 
877,  543). 


If  anything  eould  raise  our  estimate  of  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  it  would  be  to  read  aloog 
with  them  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha — so  very 
inferior  are  they  in  all  respects  to  them,  not  ex- 
cepting even  their  literary  qualities.  If  such 
books  were  put  forth  by  writerB  of  the  piresent 
day,  they  would  meet  with  deserved  ne^ect  sod 
even  contempt  They  give  one  a  poor  idea  of 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  conditioo 
of  the  ancient  Jews  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  we  cannot  also  but  feel  surprised 
that  many  of  the  fathers  should  have  viewed 
them  with  so  much  favour.  It  is  their  antiquity 
alone  wliich  gives  them  value.  ELaving  been  writ- 
ten by  Jews,  most  fluently  perhaps  by  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  they  show  the  opinions  and  modes 
of  thinking  wliich  prevailed  among  them  be- 
tween the  completion  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticas 
and  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  are  the 
only  really  valuable  books  among  them,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter  arises  chiefly  out  of  its  being 
the  only  original  history  of  the  transactionB  to 
to  which  it  refers.  The  whole  have  also  a  value 
from  their  being  in  the  Greek  language,  and  so, 
like  the  Septuagint,  supplying  illustrations  of 
the  dialect  of  the  N.  T.,  particularly  of  words 
and  phrases  of  which  we  have  not  otherwise 
examples.  Beyond  what  we  have  now  stated 
we  attach  little  value  to  the  Apocrypha, 

APOLIX/NIA.  There  were  several  cities  of 
this  name,  which  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
god  Apollo.  The  Apollonia  mentioned  in  Acts 
xvii  1  lay  between  Philippi  and  Thessalontca. 
Paul  passed  through  it  in  journeying  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  place. 

APOLXOS,  a  Jew  bom  in  Alexandria,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  His  history  and  character  are 
given  in  Acts  xviiL  24-28;  xix.  1.  After 
labouring  for  a  time  at  Ephesus,  he  came  to 
Corinth ;  but  there,  it  would  appear,  he  became 
the  occasion  (probably  the  innocent  occasion)  ci 
divisions  in  the  Church :  *  Every  one  said,  I  am 
of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and 
I  of  Christ '  (1  Cor.  L  10-12).  WhUe  ApoUos  was 
the  object  of  the  admiration  of  one  party  at 
Corinth,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  Paul  was  no 
longer  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  before 
(iv.  8-15,  18,  19);  but  this  awakened  no 
jealousy  in  the  breast  of  that  noble-minded  man. 
In  the  end  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians he  expresses  his  earnest  desire  that 
Apollos  would  again  return  to  Corinth  (xvi  12); 
and  at  a  later  period  we  find  him  commendixig 
Apollos  to  the  friendly  attention  and  help  of 
Titus  (iii  18).  Would  that  ministers,  in  gene- 
ral, drank  into  the  spirit  of  Paul !  Of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  ApoUos  we  have  no  accounts 
on  which  any  reliance  con  be  placed. 

APOS^LK  'Air^orroXof  is  derived  fh>m  a 
verb  signifying  to  aendf  and  is  u^ed  to  denote 
one  sent  forth — a  messenger,  a  person  sent  by 
another  with  some  special  message,  or  for  the 
discharge  of  some  particular  duty  or  office. 
Thus  our  Lord  says,  *  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord;  neitlier  he  that  is  sent'  (dir6^ 
ToXof,  an  apostle,  a  meseenger)  'greater  thaa 
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he  that  sent  him'  (John  ziiL  16).  Epaphro- 
ditos,  whom  the  FhiiippianB  had  sent  to  Pan! 
at  Rome  with  a  supply  of  hia  wants,  he  calls 
their  drSrroKot,  or  messenger  (PhiL  IL  25). 
Titna  and  hia  companions  he  calls  dT^oroXoi, 
'measengos  of  the  chnrches'  (2  C!or.  yiiL  23). 
In  this  sense  it  is  nsed  of  onr  Lord  himself  (Heb. 
iii  1) :  '  Consider  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of 
onr  profeasian,  Christ  Jesns.' 

Snch  is  the  general  signification  of  the  word ; 
bat  it  came  to  be  applied  specially  to  certain  of 
the  foUowexB  of  onr  Lord,  whom  he  sent  forth 
to  pfeach  and  jnopagate  Ids  gospel  in  the  world, 
and  endowed  them  with  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  woHl  :  'And  he  ordained  twelve  that 
they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
aend  than  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power 
to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  the  demons : 
And  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter ;  and  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother  of  James, 
and  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  Bartholomew,  and 
Katthew,  and  Thomas,  and  Jamea  the  son  of 
Alphens,  and  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  the  Canaan- 
te,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  which  also  betrayed 
him  *  (Haric  iiL  14-19).  After  his  resurrection 
be  renewed  their  commission,  saying, '  Peace  be 
unto  yon :  Aa  my  Father  hatii  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx. 
21-23).  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  'they 
were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance '  (Acts  iL  1,  4).  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  precise  characteristics  of  the 
Apostles  coininonly  so  called.  One  peculiarity 
appieani  to  have  been  that  they  received  their 
commlKion  immediately  from  Christ  himself. 
Matthias,  indeed,  who  was  *  numbered  with  them 
in '  the  room  of  Judas  the  traitor,  was  chosen 
bv  lot  after  a  solemn  reference  of  the  matter  to 
God  in  prayer,  which  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  such  an  appointment.  Neither 
was  Paul  one  of  the  twelve ;  but  yet  he  was  an 
ap<»ttle  as  well  as  they,  and  that  *  not  of  men, 
neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ '  (GaL  L  1. 
See  Acts  xxvi.  12-19).  Indeed,  when  his  title 
to  the  office  was  doubted  or  called  in  question, 
he  asserted  it  in  no  measured  terms,  yet  breath- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  deepest  himiility  :  *  In 
nothing  am  I  behind  the  chiefest  apostles, 
though  I  be  nothing '  (2  Cor.  xii.  11;  see  also 
xi-  5 ).  It  is  well  remarked  by  Cave :  *  He  was 
immediattfly  called  by  Christ  as  well  as  they, 
and  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner.  They 
were  called  by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
etate  of  meanncjis  and  humiliation;  he  when 
Christ  was  now  advanced  upon  the  throne,  and 
appeared  to  him  encircled  with  those  glorious 
emanations  of  brightness  and  majesty  which  he 
was  not  able  to  endure.' 

When  the  several  Apastles  left  Judtea  we 
have  no  certain  information.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  body  of  them  were  still  at  Jerusalem, 
or  at  least  in  JudaBa,  at  the  time  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  2,  4, 
6,  22,  23,  33),  which  Lardner  and  others  sup- 
pose to  have  been  about  a-D.  GO  or  51  (vL  67). 
It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Paul's 


subsequent  visitB  to  Jerusalem  we  do  not  read 
of  any  of  the  Apostles  being  there,  unless  it  be 
James,  whom  he  met  in  his  last  visit  (xxL  IS) ; 
and  if  he  had  seen  any  of  the  others,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  noticed,  especially  as 
he  was  now  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  detailed 
in  Judsa  more  than  two  years.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  between  these  two 
periods,  extending  to  ten  or  twelve  years  (some 
of  them  possibly  before),  all  the  Apostles,  with 
the  single  exception  now  referred  to,  had  left 
Jerusalem.  But  whether  they  all  did  so  at 
onoe  or  at  different  times,  we  have  no  informa* 
tion.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  most  of 
them  little  is  known.  We  have,  indeed,  various 
notices  of  them ;  but,  in  genera^  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  these  notices :  the  accounts, 
indeed,  are  often  conflicting,  and  are  not  un&e- 
quently  plainly  fabulous.  The  following  accounts 
are  by  our  more  early  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Eusebius,  in  the  4th  century,  says,  'The  holy 
apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Saviour  being 
scattered  over  the  whole  world,  Thomas, 
according  to  tradition,  received  Parthia  as  his 
allotted  region;  Andrew  received  Scythia;  and 
John  Asia,  where,  after  continuing  for  some 
time,  he  died  at  Ephesns.  Peter  appears  to 
have  preached  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bi- 
thynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia,  to  the  Jews  that 
were  scattered  abroad ;  who  also,  finally  coming 
to  Rome,  was  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards, *  having  requested  to  suffer  in  that  way ' 
(Euseb.  EccUs,  Hist  B.  iii  c.  1).  Socrates,  in 
the  5th  century,  says  that  when  the  Apostles 
went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas 
took  Parthia  for  his  lot,  Matthew  Ethiopia, 
and  Bartholomew  India  (Lardner,  WorkSf  L 
47).  Gregory  Nazianzen  assigns  Judaea  to 
Peter,  Epirus  to  Andrew,  Ephesns  or  Asia  to 
John,  and  India  to  Thomas  {Ibid.  L  132).  In 
the  following  accounts  of  the  several  Apostles 
other  fields  of  labour  will  not  unfrequently  be 
assigned  to  them. 

A2JDREW  was  the  brother  of  Peter,  and,  like 
him.  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  or  at  least  be- 
longed to  it.  He  was  early  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist,  who  pointed  out  to  him  and  another 
of  his  followers  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
saying,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ; '  and  he  finding  his 
own  brother  Peter  brought  him  likewise  to 
Jesus.  Of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  Saviour,  and  he  brought  his  brother  Peter 
to  him  ;  and  on  the  following  day  Philip  also 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  brought  Nathanael  to  him  (Jolm  i.  35-51). 
Andrew  and  Peter,  who  were  both  tishemien, 
continued  for  the  present  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling ;  but  after  some  time  our  Lord,  *  walking 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  them  casting  a  net 
into  the  sea ;  and  he  saith  imto  them.  Follow 
rae,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  And 
they  straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed 
him.'  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  day  he  also  called  James  and  John,  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  be  his  disciples  (Matt 
iv.  17-22).  Andrew  was  among  the  twelve 
whom  our  Lord  afterwards  commissioned  to  go 
forth  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
(Mark  iu.  14,  18),  but  few  particulars  are  re 
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corded  of  him  by  the  Evangelixts  beyond  what 
id  said  of  the  Apostlee  in  general. 

After  our  Lord's  ascension,  it  is  generally 
affirmed  by  the  ancients  that  the  Apostles 
agreed  among  themselves,  some  say  by  lot,  as  to 
What  parts  of  the  world  they  should  severally 
take.  In  the  division  which  was  made  it  is 
B&id  Andrew  had  Scjrthia  and  the  neighbouring 
coimtries  primarily  assigned  to  him.  He  first 
travelled  through  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and 
Bithynia ;  he  then  passed  all  along  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  so  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia. 
Afterwards,  it  is  said,  he  came  westward  to 
Byzantium,  travelled  over  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Achaia,  and  in  all  which 
countries  he  for  many  years  preached  the  gos- 
pel, and  confirmed  it  with  great  signs  and 
miracles.  At  last  he  came  to  Patne,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  and  there  he  suffered  martyrtlom,  being 
crucified  on  a  cross  of  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
which  thence  came  to  be  called  St  Andrew's 
Cross  (Cave's  Hi8t  Apostles,  133,  136). 

Bartholomew  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Nathanael.  As  John  in  his  Gospel,  while  he 
speaks  of  Nathanael,  never  mentions  Bartholo- 
mew, and  the  other  Evangelists  never  notice 
Nathanael,  but  name  Bartholomew,  among  the 
AjMstles  ;  as  Jolm  connects  Philip  and  Na- 
thanael in  their  coming  to  Christ,  and  the  other 
Evangelists  uniformly  class  Philip  and  Bartholo- 
mew together;  as  Nathanael  is  thus  reckoned 
up  by  John  with  the  disciples  to  whom  *  Jesus 
showed  himself  again  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias' 
after  his  resurrection — *  There  were  together 
Simon  Peter,  and  Thomas  called  Didymus,  and 
Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  two  other  of  his  disciples;'  as 
Bartholomew  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper 
name,  but  only  signifies  the  son  of  Tolmai,  just 
as  Peter  is  called  Barjonas,  the  son  of  Jonas ; — 
many,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
concluded,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that 
Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Of  Nathanael's  introduction  to 
Christ  we  have  already  taken  notice,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  is  described  as  *  an  Israelite  in- 
deed in  whom  there  was  no  guile'  (John  i 
46-51). 

Bartholomew's  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
N.  T.  except  in  the  enumerations  of  the  Apo- 
stles (Mark  iii.  18 ;  Acts  1.  13).  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  as  far  as  India,  preaching  the 
gospel.  Socrates  says  it  was  the  India  bor- 
dering upon  Ethiopia ;  Sophronius  calls  it  the 
fortunate  India;  Cave  understands  by  Ethi- 
opia the  Asiatic  Cush,  conterminous  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  Chaldsa ;  others  suppose  Arabia- 
Felix  to  be  meant.  But  wherever  it  was,  he 
is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  Matthew's 
Gospel  written  in  Hebrew.  He  returned  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  to  the  west  of  Asia,  laboured 
in  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Armenia,  where,  in 
the  city  of  Albanopolis,  he  sufi'ered  martyrdom ; 
but  Nicephorus  calls  it  Urbanopolis  in  Cilicia. 
Some  say  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards ;  others,  that  he  was  flayed  alive  before 
be  was  crucified — a  piece  of  diabolical  cruelty 
not  unknown  in  the  East  (Cave,  172,  186). 

Jahes  and  John  were  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  a 
fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  of  his  wife 
Salome.      Zebedee,  though  a   fisherman,  was 


perhaps  not  altogether  in  poor  drcnmstanoes, 
for  he  had  hired  servants,  and  was  probftbly  the 
owner  of  his  ship  (Mark  i  20).  James  was 
probably  the  elder  of  the  two,  for,  with  one 
exception,  he  is  always  mentioned  first  Both 
followed  the  occupation  of  their  father,  and  both 
were  early  called  to  follow  Christ,  and  were 
sumamed  by  him  Boanerges,  or  *Uie  sons  of 
thunder.'  They  were  among  the  more  favonred 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  which 
encouraged  their  mother  to  present  her  am- 
bitious petition,  '  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons 
may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  thy  left  in  thy  kingdom '  (Matt  xx.  20,  21). 
They  were  both,  along  with  Peter,  admitted  to 
be  witnesses  of  his  restoring  Jairus'  daughter  to 
life,  of  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  of 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  John,  in  particnlar, 
was  the  object  of  our  Lord's  peculiar  afTection. 
Hence  he  designates  himself  '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  which  also  leaned  on  his  breast  at 
supper '  (John  xxL  20).  He  is  the  only  cme  of 
the  disciples  who  is  mentioned  as  venturing  to 
be  piesent  at  the  crucifixion  of  his  master ;  and 
on  that  occasion  our  Lord  commended  hu 
mother  to  his  care, '  and  from  that  hour  he  took 
her  unto  his  own  home  *  (xix.  26,  27).  Shortly 
after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  we  find  John,  along  with  Peter, 
arraigned  before  the  Jewish  ml««,  and  boldly 
confessing  the  name  of  Jesus.  On  a  subaeqnent 
occasion  these  two  were  sent  by  their  Iwethren 
to  Samaria;  and  through  their  layingHm  of 
hands  the  converts  there  received  the  Hdy 
Ghost  (Acts  iv.  1-22;  viiL  14-17). 

James  appears  to  have  been  a  much  less  pro- 
minent chMttcter  than  John.  In  the  Gospels  he 
is  never  mentioned  apart  from  him ;  and  in  the 
Acts  nothing  is  said  about  him,  except  a  short 
notice  of  his  early  death :  '  Now,  about  that 
time,  Herod  the  king  killed  James  the  brother 
of  John  with  the  sword '  (xiL  1,  2).  This  was 
probably  about  the  year  44.  He  is  considered 
as  the  patron-saint  of  Spain. 

John  was  present  at  what  is  often  called  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  held  about  A.D.  50  or  51,  and  was  reckoned 
among  those  '  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  in  the 
church'  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  iL  1,  9).  At  what 
time  he  at  last  left  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent,  according  to  the  united  testi- 
niony  of  early  writers,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  when 
he  settled  there  is  not  known  (Lardner,  Works, 
vi.  168).  It  was  probably  subbequent  to  the 
death  of  Paul ;  for  neither  in  the  account  of  the 
joumeyings  of  that  apostle,  nor  in  his  Epistles, 
written  during  his  imprisonment  in  Bom^  in 
which  he  sends  numerous  salutations  to  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  that  quarter,  is  any  sent  to 
John ;  from  which  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  he  was  not  then  in  that  part  of  the  w;orld, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  at  a  later  period  that 
he  came  thither. 

According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
early  writera,  John  was  in  his  old  age  banished 
to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  Domitian  is  the 
Roman  emperor  by  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was 
banished  (Euseb.  Eccl  Hist  B.  iii  18 ; 
Lardner,  Works,  vL  173).  Taking  it  here  for 
gi-anted  that  the  Book  of  Eevelatiuu  was  written 
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hy  bim,  W9  have  his  own  testimony  to  the 
fact :  '  I,  John,  who  also  am  your  brother  and 
eoiDpanion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ '  (L  9).  Ao- 
eording  to  the  united  testimony  of  early  writers, 
John  returned  to  Ephesus  after  the  death  of 
DomJtian,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny 
and  cruelties,  was  assassinated  ▲.D.  96  (Euseb. 
£ecL  Hist,  R  iiL  c  20;  Lardner,  W&rks, 
vi.  184).  Of  the  accounts  of  his  residence  in 
Asia  Minor  in  his  later  years  we  have  a  confirma- 
tion in  the  commission  which  he  received : 
'  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it 
to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia'  (L  11), 
and  in  the  special  messages  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  send  to  them  (iL  iiL) 

It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  antiquity  that 
he  survived  all  the  other  Apostles,  and  at  last 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Ireneus,  who  is 
the  oldest  witness,  specifies  no  particular  age, 
but  merely  says  that  he  lived  in  Asia  till  tiie 
time  of  Trajan,  who,  it  is  known,  began  to  reign 
in  98.  According  to  Polycrates,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  he  died  at  Ephesus ;  and  as  they  make 
no  reference  to  his  being  martyred,  we  may 
coDclude  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  but  in 
what  year  is  only  matter  of  coiijecture  (Euseb. 
EccL  Hist  B.  iii  c  23,  31 ;  Lardner,  WarkSy 
▼i  168). 

Of  none  of  the  Apostles  are  there  so  many 
stones  told  as  of  John ;  but,  as  is  very  common 
with  anecdotes  of  noted  characters,  they  rest  for 
the  most  part  on  very  doubtful  authority 
(Euseb.  EccL  Hist  B.  ill  c.  23;  Lardner, 
ITorfci,  vi  171;  Cave,  HiaL  AjfosOcs,  162, 
154-157). 

For  the  writings  of  John  see  Gospels, 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 

Jamls,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  another  of 
the  A[>ristle8  (Mark  x.  3).  His  mother's  name 
was  $Iary  (Mark  xv.  40)  ;  but  wlicn  she  is 
mentiuDed  by  John  she  is  called  the  wife  of 
Cleoplias,  which  must  either  have  been  another 
name  of  A]j»heus,  or  he  may  have  been  a  second 
husband  of  Mary ;  and  she  is  further  said  to  be 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  which  would 
make  her  son  James  to  Ije  a  cousin  of  our  Lord 
(John  xix-  25).  He  is  styled  the  Less  (or  rather 
the  Little,  6  /xiif/>6s),  though  for  what  reason  we 
cannot  positively  say,  but  probably  it  miglit 
be  be<ause  he  was  of  low  stature  (comp.  Luke 
xix.  y). 

Nothing  is  mentioned  concerning  him  in  the 
Goei{peU  after  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship 
except  these  slight  notice.s;  but  immediately 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ  he  is  numbered  in 
the  Acts  with  the  other  Apostles  under  the 
name  of  Jumes  the  son  of  Alpheus  (Acts  i.  13) ; 
but  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians,  makes 
mention  of  'James  the  Lord's  brother'  (Gal.  i. 
19).  Hence  has  arisen  a  question  which  has 
been  much  discusse<l  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  whether  these  appellations  are 
of  two  different  persons,  or  if  they  designate 
one  and  the  same  person.  Much  has  been  said 
on  both  sides,  and  able  men  are  found  maintain- 
ing some  the  one  opinion  and  some  the  other. 
The  more  we  have  examined  the  subject,  the 
more  we  have  felt  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter 


opinion,*  and  to  imderstand  the  further  accounts 
in  the  N.  T.  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who, 
according  to  this  view,  became  a  man  of  some 
note  in  the  church.  When  Paul,  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
Peter,  James  was  the  only  other  of  the  Apostles 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  (GaL  i  18,  19). 
When  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  out  of 
prison  he  said,  'Go  shew  these  things  unto 
James  and  to  the  brethren '  (Acts  xii.  17),  as  if 
James  was  a  chief  man  among  them.  At  the 
meeting  of  what  has  been  call^  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  James,  after  much  discussion  had 
taken  place,  proposed  a  resolution  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tmanimously  adopted  by  the 
Apostles  and  elden  (Acts  xv.  6,  7,  13,  19,  22). 
The  Apostle  Paul,  referring  to  that  occasion, 
makes  mention  together  of  *  James,  Cephas,  and 

*  Though  we  read  in  Gal.  i  19  of  'James 
the  Lord's  brother,'  and  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5  of  *  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,'  and  in  Matt  xiL  46  ; 
xiiL  65 ;  John  vii.  3,  5,  10 ;  and  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels,  of  his  brethren,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  Scriptures  the  words 
brother  and  brethren  are  used  to  signify  not  only 
brethren  properly  so  called,  but  also  near  rela- 
tions or  kinsmen  (see  Gen.  xiiL  8 ;  comp.  with 
xii.  5 ;  xxiv.  27 ;  xxlx.  12).  Now,  the  words  as 
used  in  reference  to  our  Lord  may  be  under- 
stood to  signify  near  relations,  and  thus  include 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  stood  in  the 
relation  of  a  cousin  to  him,  his  mother  being  a 
sister  of  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  40 ;  John  xix.  25). 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  circum- 
stances which  render  the  other  opinion  some- 
what improbable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
so  long  as  James  the  brother  of  John  was 
living,  neither  he  nor  James  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus are  ever  mentioned  without  something 
being  said  which  distinguislie^s  them  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  the  fonncr,  nothing  is  ever  said  hy 
way  of  distinguishing  James  the  son  of  Alpheus 
and  James  tlie  Lord's  brother,  unless  it  be  in 
the  single  instance  of  Gal.  i.  19.  We  always 
read  simply  of  James ;  yet  if  they  were  different 
persons,  some  mark  of  distinction  was  as  neces- 
sary 06  ever.  Now,  as  no  such  mark  is  emjiloyed, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  person. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  We  recollect  of  no  instance 
in  the  Bible  of  two  families,  near  relations  and 
living  at  the  same  time,  having  several  children 
of  the  same  names.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  we  read: 
*  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his 
mother  called  Mary  i  and  his  brethren  James, 
and  Joscjfj  and  ^Simonj  and  Judas  t*  In  Luke 
vi.  15,  10,  and  Acts  L  13,  we  read  of  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  .  .  .  and  Judas  the  brother 
of  James ;  and  in  John  xix.  45,  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  we  read  :  '  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas ' — '  the  mother  of  James  the 
less,  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome.'  Now,  it  docs 
not  seem  likely  that  in  each  of  the  families  of 
our  Lord's  mother,  and  of  her  sister  Mary,  there 
should  have  been  three  sons  of  the  same  names. 
The  identity  of  the  names  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  one  family  and  were  the 
same  person. 
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John,  aa  seeming  to  be  pillars '  in  the  church, 
and  an  making  an  arrangement  with  him  and 
Barnabas  to  *go  onto  the  heathen,  and  they 
unto  the  circumcision '  (Gal.  iL  9) ;  and  he 
afterwards  speaks  of  *  certain  coming  from 
James '  to  Antioch,  as  if  James  was  a  leading 
man  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  12).  It  is  often  said 
he  was  president  or  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  this  rests  on  no  proper  historical 
authority,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
tradition  unworthy  of  any  regard.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  remained  longer  at  Jerusalem 
than  others  of  the  Apostles ;  at  least  we  find 
him  there  when  Paul  arrived  in  that  city  for  the 
last  time,  and  immediately  before  his  imprison- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  *  The 
General  Epistle  of  James '  was  written  by  him ; 
but  the  date  of  it  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  not  long 
before  his  death  (Lardner,  vi.  505).  It  is  a 
common  tradition  that  he  was  sumamed  the 
Just,  and  was  in  great  repute  among  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  a  tumult  at  the  temple,  of  which 
various  particulars  are  related,  but  beyond  the 
general  fact,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
them  (Lardner,  Works,  vi.  480;  see  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  9.  1 ;  Euseb.  Eed^  Hist,  B.  ii.  c.  23). 

For  the  Epistle  of  James  see  Catholic 
Epistles. 

JuDE,  or  Jddab,  as  the  word  is  more  commonly 
written,  was  a  brother  of  James  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus  (Luke  vL  16  ;  Jude  1).  He  is  generally 
considered  as  the  same  as  '  Lebbeus,  sumamed 
Thaddeus,'  as  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
tiie  Apostles  as  given  in  Luke  vL  16  and  Acts 
i.  13 ;  while  these  other  names  given  in  Matt. 
X.  3  and  Mark  iil  18  disappear,  it  being  no 
uncommon  thing  among  the  Jews  for  a  man  to 
have  more  than  one  name,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  Peter,  who  was  also  called 
Simon  and  Cephas  (Lardner,  Works,  vi.  60S). 
The  only  incident  mentioned  of  him  in  the  Gos- 
pels is  in  John  xiv.  22 :  '  Judas  saith  unto  him 
(not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not  unto  the 
world?'  Of  his  labours  as  an  apostle  Lardner 
says,  '  We  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  relied 
on.  Some  have  said  that  he  preached  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia;  and  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last  •  mentioned 
country ;  but  of  these  things  there  remains  not 
any  credible  history '  {Ibid.  vi.  609). 

For   the    Epistle    of   Jude   see    Catholic 
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Matthew,  or  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
but  not,  we  apprehend,  of  Alpheus  the  father 
of  James ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  case,  there 
is  little  doubt  their  relationship  would  have 
l)een  somewhere  noticed.  He  is  named  Mat- 
thew in  his  own  Gospel,  but  in  Mark's  and 
Luke's  he  is  called  Levi ;  whence  Grotius  and 
others  have  conjectured  that  they  were  different 
persons  (Michaelis,  Introd.  iil  96) ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances related  by  the  three  Evangelists  are 
so  similar  that  they  afford  no  ground  for  such 
a  supposition  (Matt  ix.  9-13  ;  Mark  IL  14-17  ; 
Luke  V.  27-32).  His  name  Levi,  and  other 
circumstances,  indicate  him  to  have  been  a  Jew ; 
his  employment  was  that  of  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer  under  the  Roman  govemmeut    In  the 


K.  T.  we  have  no  further  notices  of  him ;  and 
the  accounts  in  later  writers  are  altogether  nn- 
certain.  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  relates  that 
when  the  Apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot,  Bar* 
tholomew  India,  and  Matthew  Ethiopia,  and 
some  say  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nad- 
daber  in  that  country.  Others,  however,  speak 
of  his  preaching  and  dying  in  Parthia  or  Persia. 
Heracleon,  a  learned  Valentinian,  in  the  2d 
century,  reckons  Matthew  among  the  AposUes 
who  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  nor  does  Clement 
contradict  him.  Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome 
take  any  notice  of  the  countries  where  he 
preached,  which  both  of  them,  from  what  they 
were  writing  about,  were  naturally  led  to  do  tf 
they  had  known  anything  on  the  subject ;  nor 
does  Chrysostom,  who  o^erwise  eulogises  him, 
say  anything  about  his  martyrdom,  which  may 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  was  not  any  tn- 
dition  about  it  among  Christians  at  thattimeb 
or  at  least  that  it  was  not  much  regarded  (Laid- 
ner,  Works,  vi  47). 

For  Matthew's  Gospel  see  Gospels. 

Peter,  the  brother  of  Andrew,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Apostles.  His  father's  name 
was  Jonas  or  JonaJi,  and  he  was  perhaps  a 
native  of  Bethsaida,  but  it  appears  he  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  both  of  them  places  on  the  Sea  off 
Galilee,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
fisherman.  He  appears  to  have  been  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Simon,  but  he  was  also 
called  Peter  and  Cephas  by  our  Lord,  names 
which  signify  a  stone  (John  L  42,  44  ;  Mark  iiL 
16 ;  Luke  iv.  31,  33,  38).  Of  his  history,  as 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  it  is  need- 
less here  to  give  any  detail,  as  it  must  be 
familiar  to  every  reader.  It  is  plain  he  took  a 
leading  place  among  the  disciples  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  ;  and  after  his  ascension  to 
heaven  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  ol 
the  infant  Church.  He  was  not  a  common-place 
man  ;  in  him  were  combined  considerable  faults 
with  great  excellences.  He  was  of  a  forward, 
rash,  self-suflicient,  warm-hearted,  impetuoiis 
disposition  ;  bold  when  there  was  no  danger,  yet 
fainting  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  even  betraying 
sjrmptoms  of  timidity.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, he  stood  forth  manfully  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  he  was  withal  a  faith- 
ful, active,  useful  servant  of  the  Redeemer. 
Judging  from  kit  Epistles,  when  he  was  advanced 
in  life  the  faults  of  his  character  became  less  pro* 
minent,  or  were  thioim  into  the  shade  by  the 
lustre  of  his  virtues.  His  memory  has  long 
been  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  genuine 
followers  of  Christ,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Paul  and  John,  there  is  probably  not  one  of  tibe 
Apostles  whom  the  saints  of  all  nations  will  be 
bo  glad  to  see  and  to  meet  with  in  heaven  as  Peter. 

When  Peter  left  Judiea,  and  where  he  went 
to,  is  not  know.  His  two  Epistles  are  addressed 
to  *  the  strangers '  {Le.,  the  Jews,  or  rather  the 
Jewish  converts)  '  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,**  bat 
whether  he  ever  visited  these  countries  is  nncer- 

*  Josephus  relates  that  Antiochus  the  Greats 
from  the  confidence  which  he  had  in  the  princi- 
ples and  integrity  of  the  Jews,  gave  orden  to 
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tain.  In  the  dose  of  hU  first  Epistle  lie  sajrs, 
'The  church  that  is  at  Babylon  saluteth  you' 
(1  Pet.  ▼.  13),  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
when  he  wrote  that  Epistle  he  was  in  Babylonia. 
We  know  that  he  was  a  married  man  (Matt 
TiiL  14),  and  Paul  informs  ns  that  he  and  others 
of  the  Apostles  were  accompanied  in  their  jour- 
aejings  by  their  wives:  'Have  we  not  power 
to  lead  abont  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  wdl  as 
other  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  onr  Lord, 
and  Cephas !'  (1  Cor.  is.  5).  Bat  though  we 
ean  say  little  as  to  where  he  was  previously, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  came  at 
length  to  Rome.  There  is  scarcely  any  tradition 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  so  many  and  so  early  writers  as 
this  of  Peter  being  at  Rome.  'It  is,'  says 
Lardncr,  'the  general,  uncontradicted,  disin- 
terested testimony  of  ancient  writers  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world,  Greeks,  Latins, 
Syrans.'  To  deny  it  would  be  'to  overthrow 
the  credit  of  all  history,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  fatal'  (Lardner,  Works^  vl 
540,  551,  560).  When  Peter  came  to  Rome  is 
not  known,  but  there  is  ground  to  conclude  it 
could  only  have  been  at  a  late  period.  Paul,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
aafaitea  many  by  name  without  mentioning 
Peter ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  gives 
groimd  to  conclude  that  they  had  not,  up  to 
that  time,  had  the  benefit  of  that  Apostle's  pre- 
sence and  instructions.  During  his  two  years' 
impriflonment  in  that  city  he  wrote  four  Epistles 
at  least — those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians, 
tha  Coloaaiana,  and  Philemon,  and  at  a  still 
later  period  probably  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  in  none  of  which  is  any  mention  made 
of  Peter,  nor  is  anything;  said  or  hinte<l  whence 
it  can  be  concluded  that  he  had  ever  been 
there.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  he  did  come 
to  Rome,  we  aj)prehend  it  cannot  have  been 
until  a  late  period.  So  far  as  we  have  ancient 
tradition  on  the  subject,  it  is  referred  to  the 
time  of  Xero,  who  wa^  murdered  in  OS;  so  that 
it  mav  be  coDcluded  to  have  been  before  that 
ye»r.  The  common  tradition  is  that,  like  Paul, 
he  suffered  mart}Tdom  under  that  tyrant,  and 
that,  while  the  former  was  beheaded,  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards  (Lardner, 
WorkSf  ri  541,  549  ;  see  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist. 
6.  iL  c  25  :  B.  iii.  c.  1).  His  residence  in  Rome 
was  probably  short,  not,  perhaps,  more  than 
one  or  two  years  ;  yet  upon  it  the  Romanists 
have  raise*!  a  mighty  superstructure,  which, 
however,  is  without  a  foundation  in  Scripture, 
logic,  or  history.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a 
detailed  account  of  the  traditions  regarding 
Peter,  he  may  consult  Cave's  Uist.  Apostles^ 
43-59. 

transplant  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia  two 
thousand  Jewish  families,  with  all  their  effects, 
into  Phrygia,  to  do  duty  in  the  garrisons  ;  and 
for  their  encouragement  he  conferred  on  theni 
various  important  privileges  (Joseph.  A  ntiq.  xii. 
3.  4).  It  has  been  supjwsed  that  the  trans- 
plantation of  these  Jewish  families  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  'the  strangers  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,*  to  wliom  Peter  addre^Msed  his 
two  Epistles  ({>ee  ah>o  James  L  1). 


For  the  Epistles  of  Peter  see  Catholic 
Efistlbb. 

Philip  *  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew 
and  Peter '  (John  i  44).  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  our  Lord  met  with  him  on  the  day 
following  his  first  interview  with  Andrew  and 
Peter,  and  he  then  called  him  to  follow  hiuL 
His  name  is  among  the  twelve  whom  he  after- 
wards commissioneid  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
gospel  (Mark  ilL  14, 18) ;  but  there  is  not  much 
subsequently  recorded  of  him  in  the  Gospels. 
The  chief  notices  which  we  have  of  him  are  in 
John  VL  5-7  ;  xiL  20-22 ;  xiv.  8,  9. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Origen  or  Eusebius  of 
the  part  of  the  world  which  was  allotted  to  him 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ  We  are  told  by 
others  that  the  Upper  Asia  was  his  province, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  is  said  to 
have  planted  the  gospel  in  Scythia.  Having 
laboured  for  many  years  in  that  quarter,  he 
came,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  Hierapolis, 
in  Phrygia.  Here  the  magistrates,  provoked  by 
his  having  turned  many  of  the  inhabitants  from 
idolatry,  seized  him,  cast  him  into  prison, 
scourged  him,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
Some  say  he  was  hanged  by  the  neck  against  a 
pillar,  but  others  tell  us  he  was  crucified  (Cave, 
Hist  Apostles,  166). 

Simon,  'called  Zelotes'  (Luke  vL  15;  Acts 
L  13),  is  the  same  person  as  Simon  the  Canaanite 
(Matt  X.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  IS).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  name  Zelotes  was  applied  to  a  sect  or 
party  among  the  Jews  who  profe8se<l  mighty 
zeal  for  the  Jewish  institutions,  and  who,  though 
only  private  persons,  took  it  upon  them  to  inflict 
punishment,  and  even  capital  punishment,  on 
those  guilty  of  violating  them,  under  which 
pretext  they  committed  the  greatest  excesses 
and  crimes.  Simon,  it  is  supposed,  was  one  of 
the  Zelotes ;  and  hence  his  name.  It  may  be 
thought  that  one  connecte<l  with  such  as,sociatea 
was  ill-fitted  to  be  an  ai)0.stle  of  Clirist  ;  but 
whatever  ho  was  originally,  he  might,  like  Saul 
the  persecutor,  when  changed  by  divine  grace, 
be  all  the  fitter  for  being  an  apostle,  his  zeal 
being  now  turned  into  a  new  and  better  channel. 

The  other  suniame  given  him  is  Cananite, 
not  Canaanite,  as  in  the  E.  T.,  for  the  word  is 
not  derived  from  the  land  of  Xavadi',  as  in  that 
ca.se  it  would  have  been  Xoi'oi'oros,  whereas  it 
is  KavavLrrj^f  and  the  original  wonl  ought  to 
have  been  tramsferreil,  and  its  orthograpliy  pre- 
served in  translating,  Kananite.  Though  this 
word  may  be  derived  from  Kava,  i.e.^  Cana  in 
Galilee,  where  our  Lord  wrought  liis  first  miracle, 
it  is  commonly  sujiposed  to  be  from  tlie  Hebrew 
word  Wp,  which  signifies  ym/owj  or  zealous^  and 
so  has  the  same  signification  as  Zelote«  (Park- 
hurst,  Or.  Lex.  281). 

Beyond  his  name,  we  have  no  notices  of  him 
in  the  N.  T.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ  he  is 
said  to  have  directed  his  course  townnls  Egyi)t, 
thence  to  Cyrene,  Mauritania,  and  all  Lybia,  and 
that  he  passed  over  to  the  Western  Islands,  and 
even  to  Britain  it^iclf,  where  it  is  said  he  was 
crucified  (Cave,  Hist.  Ajwstles,  199). 

TnoMAS  was  also  called  Didymus,  it  being 
not  unfrequent  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history  for  j)er8ons  to  have  two  names,  a  Syriac 
and  a  Greek  or  Latin  name.  Of  his  call  as  an 
a2X)stle  we  have  no  particular  account  in  the 
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N.  T.  The  only  notices  which  we  haye  of  him 
are  in  John  xi.  16  ;  xiv.  5 ;  xz.  24-29. 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  Thomas,  accord- 
ing to  Origen,  went  into  Parthia ;  and  Sophro- 
uins  says  he  afterwards  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Medes,  Persians,  Cannanians,  Hyrcanians, 
Bactrians,  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  He 
afterwards  preached  in  Ethiopia  (meaning  pro- 
bably the  Asiatic  Cosh),  and  he  at  last  came  to 
Lidia  (Cave,  Hist  Apostles,  185). 

There  is  still  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  body 
of  Christians  who  used  to  be  called  the  Chris- 
tians of  St  Thomas,  but  who  are  now  designated 
the  Syrian  Christians.  They  have  among  them- 
selves a  history  of  their  church,  whidh  they 
consider  as  their  genuine  history.  *  It  begins 
with  a  declaration  that  the  apostle  Thomas 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
and  Indians,  and  then  enters  into  details  which 
arc  manifestly  legendary,  though  possibly  they 
may  be  founded  on  actual  occurrences.  The 
facts  as  stated,  stripped  of  apparent  fable,  are  as 
follows: — St  Thomas  arrived  in  the  year  52. 
His  success  was  great  in  various  quarters.  In 
Malabar  there  was  then  no  ny'ah  or  king  ;  but  the 
country  was  governed  by  thirty-two  chief  Brah- 
mins. To  these,  and  to  the  natives  at  large,  he 
preached  the  gospel  Many  believing,  were 
baptized.  Two  were  ordained  priests.  After 
living  thirty  years  in  Malabar,  he  went  to  Mailo- 
pore,  and  was  there  murdered  by  a  heathen 
priest'  {PriKcedhigs  Church  Mis.  Soc,  1818- 
1S19,  p.  317).  Melapour,  the  place  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the 
neiglibourliood  of  the  present  city  of  Madras, 
where  there  is  a  place  called  St  Thomas*  Mount, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there. 

Of  the  labours  of  Matthiab,  who  was  chosen 
as  an  apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas,  the  tradi- 
tions are  so  various  and  so  contradictory,  and 
some  of  them  so  incredible,  that  we  do  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  repeat  them  (Cave,  HisL 
Apostles,  210). 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord ;  but  except  where  we 
liavo  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.,  we  have  little 
reliance  on  the  notices  we  find  of  thenL  Tliese 
notices  rest  for  the  most  part  on  tradition,  the 
origin  and  authority  of  which  we  seldom  know, 
and  the  trnditions  themselves  are  not  unfre- 
quently  so  various  and  conflicting,  and  sometimes 
demand  so  large  a  share  of  credulity,  that  though 
never  certain,  indeed  generally  doubtful,  of  their 
truth,  we  yet  think  it  worth  while  to  learn  the 
traditions  which  exist  regarding  them — ^men  *  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,'  yet  to  whom 
it  is  under  such  weighty  obligations.  Indeed, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  details  regarding  them 
as  individuals  we  may  probably  place  consider- 
able reliance  on  them  as  a  whole,  as  indicative 
of  the  countries  where  the  Apostles  laboured,  and 
even  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  their  lives 
and  deaths.  Even  such  general  views,  though 
they  may  not  content  us,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  John  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Apostles  who  is  said  to  have  died  a 
natural  death ;  as  to  all  the  others,  the  tradi- 
tions are,  that  they  suffered  martyrdom,  and  as 
regards  many,  perhaps  most  or  all  of  them,  this 
U  no  way  improbable. 


The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
we  may  be  satisfied,  was  not  drawn  np  ^  thsm. 
If  it  was,  it  is  strange  that  so  important  a  docu- 
ment found  no  place  in  the  N.  T.,  whsra  it 
would  have  carried  divine  authority  with  it»  and 
been  so  singularly  useful  as  a  snmxnaiy  of  dhrine 
truth.  It  would  not  only  have  served  as  a 
creed  for  the  Church  universal,  but  woold  hsvs 
done  away  with  all  pretexts  for  fonning  creeds 
of  human  authority,  to  which  churches,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  have  been  so  moch 
addicted.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  that  we  first  hear  of  its  com- 
position by  the  Apostles — a  circumstanoe  which 
is  fatal  to  its  authenticity.  RuflSnos,  one  of  the 
first  reporters  thereof,  relates  that  'they  had 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  that 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  and  the  eflta- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  Apostks 
separated  from  each  other  to  go  into  the  several 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  to  preach  the 
gosi>el,  they  settled  amongst  themselves  the 
rule  of  their  future  preaching,  to  prevent  their 
teaching  different  doctrines  during  their  sepanh 
tion  unto  those  whom  they  should  invite  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Wherefore  they  assembled  sH 
together,  and  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
composed  the  creed,  each  one  inserting  what  he 
thought  convenient,  and  ordained  it  to  be  a  test 
of  their  future  sermons,  and  a  rule  to  be  given  ^ 
unto  the  foithfuL'  The  like  is  alM)  asserted  by 
Jerome,  Cassian,  Leo  Magnus,  and  innnmerabte 
other  writers  after  that  time ;  but  it  is  worthy  ol 
note  that  even  Buflinus  himself,  thou^  he 
roundly  asserts  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  com- 
mentary, yet  in  the  midst  thereof  he  speaks  of 
it  doubtfidly,  as  if  its  authors  were  uncertain  and 
unknown. 

Besides,  if  it  had  been  received  by  the  primitive 
Christians  as  a  creed  composed  by  the  Apostles, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  but  that  the  councils 
and  synods,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  would,  in  their  decisions 
concerning  faith  and  doctrine,  have  had  some 
reference  or  other  to  this  apostolical  standard ; 
whereas  no  such  thing  appears,  but  the  very 
contrary;  for  as  they  never  mentioned  any 
such  creed,  so,  as  occasion  offered,  they  com- 
posed for  themselves  other  creeds,  which  as- 
suredly they  would  not  have  done  if  they  had 
already  had  a  creed  possessing  apostolic  autho- 
rity. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  if  the  Apostles 
had  really  framed  and  delivered  to  their  converts 
this  creed,  every  church,  or  at  least  most 
churches,  would  have  agreed  therein,  and  there 
would  not  have  besB  to  many  different  creeds ; 
as  we  find  there  were  '  scarce  two  churches,  I 
tliink  I  may  safely  venture  to  say,*  writes  Lord 
King,  'that  not  two  had  exactly  the  aame 
symbol,  without  any  variation  or  difference.'  i 
The  '  descent  into  hell,'  as  Ruffluus  informs  us, 
was  in  neither  the  Roman  nor  Oriental  creeds. 
'  The  coinmutiion  of  saints '  was  not  in  any  creed 
till  above  400  years  after  Christ,  and  then  not 
immediately  received  in  all.  The  clause  of  *l\fe 
everlasting*  was  omitted  in  several,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  inserted.  But  not  to  exemplify 
in  any  more  particulars,  whosoever  shall  com- 
pare the  Grecian  Creed,  recordeil  by  Irensms ; 
those  of  Carthage,  cited  by  Tertullian ;  that  of 
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Aiinilda,   cominented  on  by  Rnffin ;   that  of  The  Apostolical  Canoiu  have,  in  like  manner, 

HippOy  repeated  by  St.  Austin ;  that  of  Ra-  no  claim  to  be  called  the  work  of  the  Apostles. 

Tenna,  extant  in  Petms  Clirysologns ;  that  of  Their  history  is  involved  in  great  obscnrity  and 

Turin,  explained  by  Maximus,  bishop  of  that  oncertainty. 

church ;    and  several  other  creeds,  here  and  Even  in  the  apostolic  age  some  appear  to  have 

there  interspersed  in  the  primitive  writings :  I  set  np  for  being  apostles  who  had  no  claim  to 

tay  whosoever  shall  compare  tliese  creeds  to-  the  office.      Paul,   referring   to   his  opposers 

gciber  will  find  them  vastly  different ;  and  that  in  the   chnrch    of   Corinth,  says,   '  Such    are 

there  are  very  few  articles  in  the  order  find  false    apostles,    deceitful    workers,    transform- 

expreaaion  whereof  they  do  all,  without  excep-  ing  themselves   into  the   apostles  of   Christ ' 

tioii,agrea:  which  consideration,  with  those  fore-  (2  Cor.  xL  13).     In  the  epistle  to  the  angel 

HMDtioned,  sufficiently  evince  that  the  Apostles  of  the  church  in  Ephesus  we  aUo  read, '  Thou 

neithfir  were  nor  could  be  the  authors  or  com-  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles 

posers  of  our  present  creed  that  passes  under  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars '  (Rev. 

their  name'  (Lord  King's  MisL  t^Ajpoa.  Creed,  iL  2). 

**^        .   .,          .    J.  rn.  •_••      X,    ^       V.  V  APPEAR^.     1.   To  be  seen,  become  visible 

Amongst  th«  ancient  Chnstiim  books  which  (q^^  j  g^    ^  ^o  come  before  (Is.  L  12).    3.  To 

^  our  attenuon  are  also   the  ApostoUcal  ^eem  (Matt.  vi.  16).     God's  a^peanV  denotes 

OmMuUtrnM,     •:ae  authors  of  them,  says  Dr.  ^^  ^^.      ^  visible  token  of  his^sence ;  thus 

i!?^/r^i'*^r!!?^*^!^*^*.l?  ^^"^^^  he  often^  appeared  to  the  fathers  under  the 

««1  St.  Paul,  gathered  together,  with  Clemens  ^  t.  (2  Ch^  i.  7;  Gen  xlvuL  3;   Num.  xii. 

their  amanuensis.      If  tiieir  authonty  should  ^y  ^^^is  making  some  visible  display  of  his 

^^^?^^  ambiguous,  It  ^ould  be  our  duty  to  perfections  in  his  work  of  providence ;  or  some 

reject  them,  lest  we  should  sdopt,  as  diyme  ^i,„  intimation  of  his  wiU  (Ps.  cii.  16;  Acts 

dortrmes.'thecomman(hnentsofmen;  for«nce  „^     jg^       Christ's    appearing   denotes    his 

«ch  Gospel  contains  the  mam  i«rts  of  Chns-  ^^^    ^  ^he  flesh  (Heb.  ix.  26);  his  showing 

tianity,  and  might  b«  sufficient  to  make  men  ^imsetf  alive  to  his  followers  after  his  resurrec- 

^r^.'?.^  «^vation,   there  is  less  danger  m  ^ion  (Mark  xvL  9,  11,  14);  hLs  interceiling  with 

dimmishmg  than  in  enlarging  the  number  of  ^^e  Father  in  heaven  for  us  (Heb.  ix.  24);  but 

^n^od  books;  and  lew  evil  would  have  ensued  ^^^    ^is  coming  in  the  clouds  ^ith  power  and 

£T  ^  ^^.^^  T  ^VJ"*  ^f"'  ^^^^  "^  great  glory  to  judge  the  worid;   when  every 

^^°?^.f^i^°°.?l!.^*'  and  spunous  one.  |      ^^  ^  ^^  l^^  he  shall  cleariy  unveU 

•But  the  Constitutions  are  a  medley  of  old  ^he  mysteries  and  excellences  of  God  (1  Tim. 

tMtxMS,  jumbled  together,  enlarged  and  adul-  ^  ^^'   ^itus  ii  13).     Men's  appearing  be/ore 

tented,  without  much  wit  or  jud^ent,  by  some  ^^  ^    ^  ^heir  coming  into  his  courts  of 

compiler  after  the  days  of  Constantme.     And  worship  (Exod.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Ps.  xlii.  2);  or 

yet  they  have  tlicir  value  and  may  be  useful  on  .landing  before  Christ's  tribunal  at  the  la.st  d.v 

ii.Any   .accounts,  and  con t^m  several  things  of  ^o  receive  their  final  sentence  of  damnation  oV 

ar.ii.iu.ty  relatmg  to  the  doc^me  and  disciplme  happiness  (2  Cor.  v.  lu). 

of  the  Church,  and  exti^ts  from  old  liturgies,  ^,^6  appiirance  of  a  rnan  is  the  outward  sl.ape 

tb->u;:h  the  whole  be  so  blended  wi  h  in.seri:ions  ^^  f^„^  ^f  ^,^^  ^j)^„  ^jjj   ^;,^      r^^^^           J^.. 

or  a  lat.r  date  that  it  is  now  l>eyond  human  skil  ^^^  ^^  ^,.^  j^  ^.^^^  ^as  the  likeness  of,  or  ten- 

to   make   the   separation   with   any  certamty  ^         towards,  sin  (1  Thess.  v.  22). 

<Jf  rtin  3  Hern,  on  LccL  Hist  l  1o2).  ^            —>        \                        > 

•  They  abound  with  citations  of  the  Scriptures,  AP'PII-FO'RUM,  a  place  in  the  south-west  of 
and  an?  remarkable  for  an  exuberant  profusion  Italy,  on  the  Appian  \Vay,  distant,  according  to 
of  words  and  a  most  tiresome  repetition  of  the  Antoninus*  Itinerary,  forty-three  Roman,  or  a])out 
same  things,  which  shows  that  in  all  probability  forty  English  miles  from  Home.  The  brethren 
they  are  not  one  man's  invention,  but  many'  at  Rome,  having  heard  of  Paul's  arrival  in  Italy, 
\J.b\d.  L  ICO).  *  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii-fonim  and 

The  Omstitutions,  from  the  beginning  to  the  the  Three  Tavenis,'  which  was  nine  or  ten  miles 

end,  tarn  Cliristianity  into  a  mere  ceremonial  nearer  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15).      Some,  it  ap- 

liw  {Ibid.  L  17b).  pears,  came  on  to  Appii-forum,  while  others. 

In    short,   they  are    altogether    unlike    the  who  jKjrhaps  were  not  so  able  to  travel,  stopped 

writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  are  utterly  un-  at  the  Three  Taverns,  which  was  also  on  the 

worthy   of  them.      It  is  plain   they   are  the  Appian  Way,  until  Paul  ami  the  brethren  who 

irr-iurtion  of  a  later  and  of  a  corrupt  age.*  ha<l  gone  forwanl  should  come  thither. 

*  A  somewhat  lengthened  account  of  the  Apos-  reverence  him  as  a  god,  and  to  j>ay  him  tithes 
tolic  Constitutions  may  be  found  in  Jortin,  iif«M,  and  firstfruits,  acconling,  they  say,  to  God's 
on  EccL  Hist.  L  152-180.  As  they  appear  to  command;  and  they  strictly  forbid  Christians 
have  been  the  work  of  more  than  one  author,  it  is  to  make  any  inquiry  and  to  take  any  notice 
impossible  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  whole  from  whether  he  disposes  of  these  revenues  well  or 
a  particular  passage  or  two.  Still  it  may  be  ill.  This  seems  to  have  been  dra^^Tl  up  at  a 
worth  while  to  refer  to  one  or  two  specimens,  time  when  there  were  Cliristian  emperors  (i.  154). 
*They  repeat  it  over  and  over,'  says  Jortin,  *lest  *They  say  that  tithes  are  due  to  the  clergy 
Christians  should  chance  to  forget  it,  that  a  because  'luh-o,  which  stands  for  ten,  is  the  first 
bishop  is  a  god,  a  god  upon  earth ;  and  a  king,  letter  of  the  name  of  Jesus.'  Jortin  adds, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  a  king,  and  ruling  *  Many  of  the  clergy  would  be  in  a  ix»or  con- 
over  rulers  and  kings.  They  command  Chris-  dition  if  they  had  no  better  claim  to  them '  (L 
Uans  to  give  him  tribute  as  to  a  king,  and  to  169). 


APPLBTREE,  APPLB 

APTLE-TItEE,  APPLE,  a  well-known 
fuid  fruit;  but  it  it  very  douhlfal  whethei 
Hebrew  wonl  which  ia  thui  tnuulated  ligniliei 
them.  Tliera  ia  ground  for  believing  tliat 
■pplw,  if  tliey  grow  in  Cuman  at  all,  wore  verj 
tiididereot,  but  the  mOTl,  tappaa\  was  distill' 
goisbsd  for  Its  beauty,  fragnmce,  and  pleaaant 
taate.  Hie  moat  genenJ  opinion  li,  that  it  ' 
the  citroQ  which  ia  intecdsd.  It  growg 
Weatem  Aaia,  and  cormponda  to  the  accou 
given  ID  the  Scriptures  of  the  lappuah;  and 
shall  acconlingly  introduce  the  word  in  tbe  few 
qnotatiooa  we  ahall  make.  It  is  a  noble  beauti- 
fnl-Iooking  tree :  '  An  the  citron-tree  among  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
sons '  (Song  iL  3).  It  afforcla  a  most  delightful 
■hade ;  '  I  sat  down  under  bis  abadow  with 
great  daligbt'  fiL  3).  Ita  frnit  la  eiceedingly 
pleaaant  and  TctttehinK :  '  Hia  (hiit  was  sweet 
to  my  taate  ;  atny  me  with  (lagona ;  comfort  me 
with  citrons,  for  I  am  alck  of  love'  (iL  3,  6). 
It  waa  very  n-ogmnt :  '  Thy  breasla  sball  be  u 
clusters  of  the  vine,  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose 
like  citrons'  (vli.  8).  Its  frnit  was  of  the 
colour  of  gold :  '  A  word  fitly  spoken  is 
citrons  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sUver' iProv.  _.  . 
II).  It  may  be  thought  posaibtj  that  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  trees,  whicb  now  grow  in 
Judsa  in  considerable  nomben,  aa  well  as  the 
citron,  possess  the  above-mentioned  characters. 
But  it  is  vtry  much  iloubted  by  eminent  natu- 
ralisla  whetlior  thay  were  known  to  the  anciects, 
wliereas  it  ia  admitted  they  were  acquainted 
with  tlie  citron.  Josepbus,  speaking  of  Alex- 
ander Joniucus,  one  of  the  Aunonean  princes, 
nays, '  His  own  subjects  were  seditions  against 
hira ;  for,  at  a  festival  which  was  then  celebrat- 
ed, when  be  stood  upa»  the  altar  oud  was  going 
to  aaerinoe,  the  nation  rose  upon  him  sjid  pelted 
liim  with  citrons  [wbich  they  then  had  in  their 
hands,  because]  the  taw  of  the  Jews  reqnired 
that  at  the  feast  of  tabemaclea  every  one  should 
Iiave  branches  of  the  palm-tree  and  citron'tree " 
{Antiq.  xliL  13,  5).  There  ia  ground,  indeed, 
to  coDclade  that  tlie  tajipvoA  was  early  known 
In  Casaan,  as  it  is  mentioned  In  the  Book  of 
Joshua  as  having  given  names  to  varioua  places 
in  that  country  (Joeh,  liL  17  ;  zr.  34,  63 ;  iviL 
7,  8).  Celsius,  however,  has  displayed  much 
learning  tfl  prove  that  the  lappuaK  should  be 
iindeistood  of  the  ilala  ct/donia,  or  quinces ; 
but  this  fruit,  though  very  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant, is  not  plc^uont  to  the  taste  (Ilarmei's 
Obi.  iL  IM). 

The  apple  of  Che  eye  la  either  the  eye-ball 
itself,  or  that  part  of  it  which  anatomists  call 
the  crystalline  lens.  To  keep  a  thing  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye  ia  to  protect  it  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  care,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  all 
injury  (Pa.  iriL  8 ;  Fror.  vli  2 ;  Zach.  ii  9). 

APPOINT.  1,  To  command,  onier  (2  Sam. 
XV.  16).  2.  To  ordain,  set  over,  or  set  apart  to 
an  office  (Gen.  ili-  3* ;  Acts  rt.  3).  3.  To 
assign,  allot,  aa  a  portion  or  chat^  (Kiun.  iv. 
IB).  *-  To  constitute  (Prov.  viiL  2B).  6.  To 
ta,  settle  (Acts  iriL  31 ;  uvliL  23).  6.  To 
set,  place  (2  Kings  i.  2i ;  Neb.  vliL  3).  To  be 
appoinltd  b>  vralh  is,  in  the  sovereign  and  un- 
changeable pnrpose  of  God,  to  be  lett  to  endnre 
the  juit  asd  everlasting  puni^unent  of  tin.    To  I 


3  AQmiA 

be  appoitiltd  to  nlvatim  is  to  be  Bovcrelgiily 
sad  unchangeably  chosen  Leire  of  eTerlailiiie 
happiness  (1  Theas.  v.  S).  To  be  affoiiUid  to 
dailh  or  iToidit  is  to  be  sentencod  by  nun,  at 
set  apart  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  to  endiirs  it 
(Ps.  cu.  so ;  I  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  1  Tbess.  iii  »\. 

APPROVE',  to  snatain  aa  righl^  to  conmaBd 
(Pt.  iliz.  13  ;  1  Cor.  iL  19).  Jeana  Christ  wu 
apjm>ced  of  Ood,  dearly  beloved  by  him ;  bk 
person  and  irork  accepted ;  and  himself  nad*- 
niably  demonstrated  by  proridence  to  ba  th* 
tnia  Uesnah  (Acts  li.  22).  We  apprvrt  tw- 
tclat  when,  by  good  work*,  we  gain  Um  apl(0- 
bation  of  men's  conscience^  and  shew  that  *t 
are  favoured  and  sustained  righteous  1:^  Ood 
(2  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  2  'Km.  iL  16).  To  be  ai^nmi 
in  Chritt  is  to  be  a  lively,  drcninipecV  anl 
active  foUower  of  Christ 

A'QUILA,  a  Jew  bom  In  Pontua.  He  and 
hia  wife  Priscilla  or  Prisca  appear  to  have  hian 
tmly  excellent  Christiana.  After  being  some- 
time at  Rome,  an  edict  of  Claudina,  '-i"*'*^ 
all  Jewa  from  that  city,  obliged  them  to  leavs 
it  and  to  come  to  Corinth.*  Paul,  having  aln 
come  to  that  city,  '  abode  irith  them,  beeann 
he  was  of  the  same  craft,  and  wrought,  for  by 
their  occupation  they  were  tent-makera.'  On 
hia  leaving  Corinth,  they  accompanied  bin  to 

The  history  of  this  edict  ia  involved  in 

obscurity.     Bnt  there  are  abundant  paa- 

BBges  in  the  contemporary  heathen  writers  wUch 

■bow  the  suspicion  snd  dislike  with  which  the 

were    regarded.       Notwitbatanding    the 

general  toleiatjoa,  they  were  violently  peiae- 

culed  by  three  successive  emperon ;   and  then 

oil  reason  for  identifying  the  edict  men- 

i  by  St.  Luke  with   that  alluded  to  bj 

Snelonius,  who  says  that  Claudias  expelled  the 

Jewa  (h>m  Rome  because  they  were  oontinnally 

raising  tumults  under  the  instigation  of  Chmtnt. 

'  Much  lias  been  written  concerning  this  nn- 

nee  of  the  biographers  of  the  Ciesan.     Some 

ive  held  that  tliere  waa  really  a  Jew  called 

Chreitus,  who  had  raised  political  disturbance* : 

others  that  the  name  is  used  by  mistake  for 

Chriatus,  and  that  the  disturbances  bod  ariaan 

the  Jewish  exi>ectations  concerning  the 

ah  or  ClirisL     It  seems  to  na  that  the  last 

opinion  is  partially  true;   but  that  we  mnat 

this  movement  not  merely  to  the  vagae 

anic  Idea  entertained  by  the  Jews,  bat  to 

the  events  wbloh  fallowed  the  actual  appearance 

of  the  Oiri&t    We  have  seen  how  the  fint  {no- 

-ess  of  Chiistlanlty  had  been  the  occasion  of 

iniult  among  the  Jewish  communitjes  in  the 

provinces ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 

may  not  have  happened  in  the  capital  itself. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  Inaccorata 

form  in  which  the  name  occurs,  when  we  r^ 

lembcr  bow  tooscly  more  c&refiil  writers  than 

iiotonius  write  eonceming  the  afTaira  of  the 

Jews.    Chrestus  was  a  common  name,  Christns 

ot ;  and  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 

TertuUion  and  Lactontius,  that  ia   their  d4^ 

the  former    was   often   used   for  the   latter.' 

eovcr,   Christus   and    Chrestus   an   pn- 

ced  alike  in  Romaic    Suetoniiis,  howmr, 

acquainted   with    the    word    Chrutlamit. 

Nero  le '  (Conybean,  L  418). 


EphaRH,  and  it  wu  prolKbl;  In  the  timiilt 
tlwre  r^aed  bj  Demetrina  that  the]',  'for  hia 
lif^  laid  down  their  own  necki.'  Apollo*  hav- 
ing oonu  thither,  'thej  eiponndsd  unto  him 
the  wtj  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.'  They 
■fterwafda  retomed  to  Borne,  where  there  waa 
a  efatmh  in  their  houae,  u  there  praTional]'  had 
beca  at  Corinth;  and  while  there,  thej  were 
lifcctionately  and  gratefnUy  »»luted  bj  Paul  in 
hii  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans.  They  retnmed  again 
to  Aaia,  and  were  there  wheD  Panl  wrote  his 
Sccosd  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  he  again 
•anda  a  saluUtion  to  them  <Acbi  iviiL  1-S,  18, 
1^34;  Bom.lTLS,4;  1  Cor.  ztL  9;  2  Tim. 
fr.  19).  Of  the  aulaeqnent  history  of  Aquils 
and  Prisdlla  nothing  is  knoiriL 

AB,  the  capital  city  of  Hoab,  aitnated  to  the 
ewt  of  the  l>ead  Sea  and  aonth  of  the  Rirer 
Ankoa.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amotitea,  appeaia 
to  haTc  trarned  it  (Nam.  n±  28) ;  and  at  a  later 
period  Itaiah  threalens  it  with  heavy  cala- 
mities :  '  In  the  night  Ar  of  Uoah  is  la^  waste 
and  broDght  to  silence '  (it,  1). 

It  wu  alio  called  Kabbah  or  Babhath-Hoab, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Rahbath  of  the  child- 
ren of  Anunon.  There  is  a  place  called 
Rabba  toward  the  aonth-eaat  of  the  Dead 
Set,  which  Boickhardt  considered  as  probably 
Babbath-Hoab.  The  mins  are  abont  half  an 
honr  ID  ciicoit,  but  for  the  most  put  possess 
no  patticalar  interest  They  are  sitnated  on  a 
low  hill  which  commands  the  whole  plain. 
(BsKkhanlt'a  Trtiv.  Syria,  S77). 

In  Deut.  iL  9  the  whole  land  of  Moab  seems 
to  b«  called  Ar,  from  the  name  of  the  capital. 

Aff  ABAH,  nnv,  a  Hebrew  word  signifyii^ 
■n  arid,  it«rile  region,  a  deaert  (as  in  Job  xxir. 
6 ;  la.  niiji.  9 ;  iiir.  1 ;  IL  3 ;  Jer.  L  3 ;  li. 
i3y  But  when  the  article  is  prefiif^l  to  it, 
nanjfn,  it  signifies  the  Aralab,  i.e.,  the  low 
narrow  reei'^'o  into  which  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  run*  near  Jericho;  and  wliich  extends 
from  Ihence  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Rtd  Sea,  where  we  anciently  find  Elath 
and  Eiion-geber.  In  the  R  T.  it  is  often  ren- 
dered the  iJain;  but  in  the  passages  where  it 
occnn  witli  the  article  prefliL-d  to  it  the  word 
(honld  h.ive  lieen  transferred,  not  translated. 
ThoJi  in  Deut.  iL  8  we  reail  of  'the  way  of  the 
Aiabab  from  Elnth  and  from  Eflon-gaber ; '  and 
in  ir.  49  of  '  all  the  Arahah  on  thia  Bide  Jordan 
eastward,  eveti  untn  the  sea  of  the  Arahah  under 
the  npriniTj  of  Pifl(;ah '  (see  also  Josh.  iiL  IS; 
liL  3 ;  2  Kings  xir.  25).  It  will  be  fonnd  that 
this  translation  of  the  word  gives  a  specilic 
di^inctne*^  Co  ^ch  passage^  wliich  they  do  not 
jiossfsj  whtn  it  in  rendernt  by  the  more  general 

■-^pL.:    ■       ■     •   ■     ■    ■ 
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ARABIA 


■i  Kings 


i.  14). 


e  that  the  name 
has  come  down  to  the  present  day  in  Aiabin 
el  ArnhiA,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  that  part 
"t  it  which  runs  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

It  was  oQce  believed  that  the  Jordan  anciently 
flowed  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  valley 
before  the  overthrow  of '  the  cities  of  the  plain,' 
i-C,  of  the  Arahah ;  but  from  the  depressed  level 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  according  to  Lynch,  is 
13187  feet,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberiiu  652  feet 


below  the  level  of  the  MediterraneaB ;  tlom  th* 
great  elevation  of  the  Arabah,  the  long  descent 
northward,  and  the  run  of  the  water-counea  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  from  the  evidence 
which  we  have  in  the  Scripture  narrative  that 
the  catastrophe  waa  in  a  manner  restricted  to 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Lot  being  safe  in  Zoar 
and  Abraham  in  Hebron,  which  shows  that 
there  was  no  extended  convulsion  uf  the  country, 
the  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable.  '  The  fact,' 
Bays  Dr.  Wilson,  '  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
Wady  Arabah  and  it£  continuation,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  whatever  partial  changes  they  may 
have  undergone  in  our  own  Adamic  era,  togethw 

whole  world — a  fiasure  made  by  volcanic  and 
basaltic  emptions  long  before  the  race  of  man 
appeared  on  the  globe '  (Robinson,  Jtcf.  IL  C02 ; 
(COkxi,  L  2S1,  2S6). 

ARA'BIA,  according  to  the  sy^m  of  modem 
geographers,  is  boun^^  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  aolf,  on 
the  north  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  extreme  ends  of  both,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  waa  divided  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  into  Arabia  Felii, 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Petrura.  But  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Arabia  the  great  deserta  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Chaldiea,  which  extend  far  to  the  north  of 
the  line  now  mentioned.  Indeed  the  precise 
boundary  has  never  been  defined,  a  remark 
which  apphes  very  generally  to  the  booularie* 

The  ancient  Hebrews  gave  the  name  Arabia 
to  only  a  small  portion  of  Che  extensive  region 
which  geographers  include  nuder  that  name- 
Thus,  Eieklcl,  in  enumerating  the  countries 
which  trailed  with  Tyre,  menti.Fm 'Arabia  and 
all  the  princes  of  Kedar,'  naming  also  ShiOia  and 
Baamali,  which  are  conimouly  considered  to 
have  been  in  what  we  call  Arabia  Felix ;  so  tliat 
he  restricts  the  name  Arabia  to  only  *  part  oE 
ttiat  country,  acconling  to  inndem  ideas.  In  2 
Chion.  xxi.  lt>  we  are  told  '  the  Philistines  and 
the  Arabians  that  were  near  the  Ethiopians' 
(t.e.,  the  Cuahitea)  'came  up  into  Juduli,'  The 
Cushitea,  we  tlihik  we  have  elsewhere  shewn, 
dwelt  in  that  [lart  of  Arabia  which  lay  towanhi 
the  north-cast  of  the  Bed  Sea  [Cl'sHlTEs], 
and  conser[uenlIy  were  not  far  Uiitnnt  from  tliu 
Fhilistinps;  and  as  the  Arabians  here  s|K>ken 
of  are  stated  to  have  been  near  the  Cuahites, 
this  somewhat  indicates  the  aitnaUiin  of  the 
country  of  the  Arabiaui.  In  2  Chron.  iivi.  7 
wo  read;  'God  In^lped  Uzziah  against  the  Philis- 
tines, and  asainst  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  in 
Gur-baal  '—the  Philistines  awl  Arabians  bemg 
here  B[>oken  of  tofielher  as  In  the  last  lias«a(,'c, 
prohalily  because  in  both  cases  the  same  people 
were  desisfiicil.  It  may,  however,  be  nientinueil 
tliat  the  Si'tituagint  translates  the  vnnU,  Mho 
Arabians  who  dwell  in  PeCra,"  the  very  remnrk- 
able  capital  of  Idumea.  In  1  Kings  x.  15 
and  Jer.  xiv.  24  we  read  of  'all  the  kings  of 
Arabia;'  by  whom  are  prolably  to  be  undet- 
sCood  the  sheiklis  or  heacis  of  the  trilws  of 
Vrabio.  But  in  the  latl<r  [lon'iace  it  is  added, 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  niliifled  people  that 
ive  in  the  desert' — which  ap]>eara  to  restrict 
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(iX>ot  on  which  I  stood  it  appeared  as  if  the  are  the  three  itan  in  the  tail  of  the  "hut 

hugest  mountains  in  the  world  had  been  pUed  (p.  659). 

peiks  of  its  double  he^ls  row  majcticallr  into  ^^S  ^l'*'"' °PP"'*«  ^  Acropohs.  wli« 

t^e«r  u>d  doudlen  h«iTei>B,  the  tan  blazed  7"  }^  *^  ""!*  "  T^  «'™°<»Jy  J»««» 

bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection  aent  forth  a  "^  *J«.  "•™.  «*  ™  ^PT*  .'T*  !IS 

da5ling^»di«ice  eqoal  to  other  snns.     This  ^"^^  "  «>«»*  t™»  «^  the  justice  and 

point  of  the  Tie*  ^ted  the  ntmoat  grandeur  fl^Sl.^.'*'  *!^!»L  i     w*SS  ~°^'" 

if  place  and  height     But  the  feeli4>  I  ex-  "^^trf  u  quito  n^^tadn.  but  Solcm  ^ygmi 

perienced  when  liking  on  the  monntain  are  *°  »>»«  inade  con^raUe  d><«8«  »  it    It 

Crdly  to  be  dewaibed^  (Ker  Porter,  Tmv.  L  conajsted  of  nine  judgeijjrho  h«d  been  arehom, 

178  182)  ^^           rulers  in  the  city,  and  who,  upon  tL- 

VarioM  attempto  were  made  in  different  agea  ""^ti"".  ^^7^^  *°  '"'J^  -^"^L^ 

to  a«imd  to  the  top  of  Ararat;  but  the  an7wa  ^'^'^"^  <>'  ^  oMicems.    Thdr  junadKbcn 

and  glaciers,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  in  ^  at  first  confined  to  cnmmal  caaea.  bot  it 

many  plac^  presented  oUUclea  which  were  J?«   "^^r"^   extendedto    other   matter 

never  ta^  to  hare  been  surmounted  in  past  They  sat  in  the  open  ^^^;Vf>V  ^  •  wwto 

times,  and  were,  in  fact,  deemed  by  the  natires  ""*  P^^^'iC  "l^?"  PTtJ'^    T^»"!jf5 

to  U  insurmounUble.     The  dUtLce  was  so  *?  '^  -^  *^'~*r'i     ^*^?      .:^^ 

great  from  the  commencement  of  the  icy  legion  ^^.."^^    ^^.^   pi?"*  "^^^  T^ 

tothe  highest  points,  it  was  concluded  ttatlold  P^osophers   of  the   Epicurean,  uid  ^  O. 

alone  woiild  be  the  destruction  of  anyone  who  Sto'«  encountered  him,   'and  they  took  to 

should  have  the  hardihood  to  perse4re  in  the  *^  ^r>"8'"  ^  ""^  ^P^^^*  ^  "J^* 

-♦♦^«^*     x»„4.  i«  c„.^»««.i>-»  1  too  r*^  -D.*^*  •  give  them  an  account  of  the  new  doctnnea  whieh 

attempt     But  m  September  1829  DrP^t,  a  ^^  ^^^     Some  have  supposed  that  he  ™ 

German  professor  m  the  umversity  of  Dorpat,    "        ul  v  *       *v  ^  -*  ^r^^uT^A .     1.   4* 

succeeded  in  reaching  the  ton.  thourfi  his  havine  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  to 

^!^^?!^t^e^^S!rJ^fR^^^^  answer  for  himself;   but  the  whole  narratiTe 

done  so  has  been  questioned  (Rosen.  Oeog.  L  297).  ,          ,    .  ,              *      ,   -       ..    .    «      ,. 

In  1866  it  was  ascended  by  five  English  genUe-  ^^^^    •  !,    .^*  ^k1  ^^S!l«i.^l^L  ilTJI 

men,  of  whose  ascent  an  iiiter«,ting  accost  is  °f,  ^^  J^^»  ,^^*  !5SiK  i^^^^J  i^^r 

given  in  Jour.  Sac,  Lit  Oct  1856,  t  236.  f^^^ '    ^"^  ,*^7  ^^J*^^  ^,  T^}^  *?  ^ 

^  The  height  of  the  Great  Aranit  isrtated  to  be  ^r^^-Tr^Jv  ^  S^STJ^i  ™  .liSJJ 

17,823  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  (Acts  xvu.  18-38) ;  and  Mars  HiU  was  probaUy 

14  300  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxe« ;  and  that  ^^'^  ^J  ^"^^  ^^J  "  v^^« A!!f ^S!JS 

of  the  Little  ArLt  to  be  13,093  above  the  Pla^e  where  they,  and  perhaps  others,  mic^t 

level  of  the  sea.    The  entire  upper  region  of  the  ^^  ^™* 

mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  AR'ETASw    Many  kings  of  this  name,  or,  ts 

ice.     These  occasionally  form  vast  avalanches,  the  natives  express  it,  Al-Hareth,  reigned  in  the 

which  precipitate  themselves   down  its  sides  Arabian  kingdom  of  Ghassan,  eastward  of  Ci- 

with  a  noise  not  imlike  that  of  an  earthquake,  naan ;   but  only  the  successor  of  Obodas  and 

The  mountain  itself  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  is  mentioned  in 

origin,  and  in  1840  a  violent  earthquake  brought  Scripture.     One  Sylleus  thought  to  have  mined 

(loiK'n  vast  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow  firom  him  with  the   Emperor  Augustus,  pretending 

its  upper  heights.  that  he  had  usurped  the  Arabian  throne  at  hit 

,  own  hand.    The  treachery  of  Sylleus  being  dis- 

ARCH  AN  GEL,  an  angel  of  superior  rank  and  covered,  Aretas  was  solemnly  confirmed  in  hii 

dignity.     The  only  archangel  mentioned  m  the  government 

Scriptures  by  name  is  Michael  (Jude  9).     In  2  Offended    with    Herod    for   divoreing   his 

Esdras  IV.  36  we  read  also  of  *  Uriel  the  arch-  daughter  to  make  way  for  Herodias,   Aietas 

angel,  but  even  of  the  Apocryphal  books  that  is  declared  war  against  him,  under  pretence  <rf 

one  of  lowest  authonty.  adjusting  their  boundaries  in  Galflee.     Herod, 


m  which  the  word  occurs,  is  there  the  slightest  Aretas  either  dead  or  alive.  Vitellius  immediately 

evidence  of  this,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  marched  to  attack  the  Arabian  king;  but  heai- 

undersUnding  m  both  places  a  creat«i  angel  of  -     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  Tiberius,  he  returned  without 

superior  rank  and  diputy  (comp.  Dan.  x.  18,  ^^^  j^j^  y^^^^      Not  long  after,  Aretas' 

21 ;  xiL  1 ;  Rev.  xil  7).     LAngel-J  deputy  at  Damascus  took  part  with  the  Jews  in 

ARCHELAira     [Hebod.]  th«ir  persecution  of  Paul,  and  kept  the  gates 

shut  night  and  day  to  apprehend  him  (Acts  iz. 

ARCTITRUS,  a  northern  star  of  the  first  23,  24 ;  2  Cor.  xL  82,  33). 
magnitude,  situated  between  the  thighs  of  the 

constellation  Bootes,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  ARlMATHE'A«  a  city  of  the  Jews,  to  which 

tail  of  the  Great  Bear ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  Joseph  belonged,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord 

whether  the  Hebrew  {^,  ash  (Job  ix.  9),  signifies  was  laid.     Some  writers  will  have  it  to  be  the 

Arcturus.     Gesenius  interprets  the  word,   '  a  same  as  Ramathaim-Zophim,  where  the  parents 

very  bright  northern  constellation,  Ursa  Majors  of  Samuel  dwelt   (1    Sam.  i   1).      Eusebius, 

which  we,  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Jerome,  and  others  who  follow  them,  place  it 

Romans,  call  The  Wain,     It  appears  to  be  the  near  Lydda ;   and  many  writers  would  identify 

same  as  C^y,  Job.  xxxviiL  82,  where  '  his  sons '  it  with  Ramlah,  a  village  in  that  quarter.     But 


tion,  and,   instead  of   aidmg,  eDttiely 

le  tilt  of  the  ark  viiten 
estinutea;  but  the  oalj 
vlinl  on  is  that  of  Uoaea:  'The  leD^h 
na  300  cQhita,  the  breadth  of  it  SO 
ind  the  height  of  it  30  cabits'  (Orn.  v 
may  form 


lom  these 

idea  of  the  size  of  the  ark, 

iftinct    idea   of    ita   pruportiai 


s  greal 


r  than  the 


.  and  ten  times  greater  thu  the  beigliL 
1  it  certain  and  diitinct ;  bnt  ichea 
proceeil  to  make  their  calcolatiDna,  they 
ateriitjy  from  each  other,  u  the;  an 
aed  aa  to  the  len^  of  the  enbit 
(Tilkinji  auppn-ied  it  to  be  18  inchea,  or 
li  a  half;  and,  proceeding  on  this  aa- 
0,  ha  makei  the  ark  to  have  been  450 
mgth,  7G  in  breadth,  and  IS  in  height ; 
I  whole  capacity  of  it  lo  have  beta 
iO  cnbic  feeL  lie  even  proceeds  to 
te  the  variona  inimali  which  would 
mnnnodatum  in  it,  calcnlales  the  room 
iry  would  re<[uiie,  and  alao  tho  room 
r  tor  holding  their  food;  asaigiu  them 
iM*  in  the  aerera]  etoreyi  of  the  aik, 
I  pbcea  for  Noah  and  hia  family ;  and 
comra  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
mn  and  to  cpare  for  all  the  eodi  which 
waa  designed  to  lerre  (Wells,  Otog.  L 
>r.  Arbuthnot,  who  teckooa  the  cubit 
BchH^  or  1  foot  8*588  inches,  calculates 
ve  been  647  feet  in  length,  91*2  feet  in 

54'7S  feet  in  height,  and  its  solid  eon- 
730,782   solid  feet,  efficient  for  the 

of  81,0S2  tons.  Other  calculations 
I  giTm,  but  these  may  suffice.  Aa  the 
Dgth  of  tha  cnbit  is  Dncertain,  there  is 
lition  which  can  be  perfectly  relied  on. 
k  connifitnl  nt  thivn  utorvT*.  with  n  ilnnr 


B  t  noughts 

of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.    And  the 
Lord  aaid,  I  will  destroy  man,  whom  I  have 
created,  fhim  the  face  of  the  earth '  (Gen.  tL 
5,  7).     It  coald  not  be,  then,  any  jwrticular 
deluge,  of  so  small  a  conutry  as  Palestine,  which 
is   here  expressed,   as   some  have  ridiculously 
imitgined;  for  we  find  an  universal  comiplion 
in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  cause ;  an  uni- 
vcnul  threatening  upon  all  jcien  for  this  cause ; 
and    afterwards   an    universal    dcelructioQ   n- 
ie  effect  of  the  flood.    '  And  all  flesh 
ived  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
And  every  living  substance  waa  destroyed  which 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  men,  and 
cattle,  and  the  creeping  thinga,  and  the  fowl  of 
the  heaven  ;  and  they  were  dfJitroyed  from  the 
earth  :  and  !4oa}i  only  remained  alive,  and  Ihey 
that  were  with  him  in  tha  ark'  (Qen.  viL  21, 
£3).     So  then  it  is  evident  that  the  flood  was 
mankind  ;    but  from   thence 
isity  at  all   of  asserting  the 
as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole 
ih  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which    I 
ipair  of  ever  seeing  proved.     And  what  reason 
1  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  beyond  the 
asion  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of  man- 
id  I'    What  was  the  population  of  the  world  at 


■aality  of  il 


to  say; 


but  from  '  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,' 
in  Gen.  v.  1-32,  it  ia  natural  to  suppose  that 
during  the  1656  years  which,  aecordin;;  to  the 
ordiuary  computation,  elapsed  between  the  crea- 

ind  the  flood,  the  population  of  the  world 
had  increased  at   but  a  s!ow  rate.     There  are 

ounds  for  supposing  (the  supposition,  in- 
deed, is  utterly  improbable)  thst  mankind  had 
spread  over  the  whole  world  ;  the  likelihood  is 
that  they  did  not  spread  beyond  the  country 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  i^ 
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they  were  not  all  destroyed  T  To  this  I  answer, 
I  g^rant,  as  far  as  the  flood  extended,  all  these 
were  destroyed ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  extend 
the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass 
and  8i>ace  of  earth  where  man  inhabited,  be- 
cause the  punishment  upon  the  beasts  was  occa- 
sioned by,  and  could  not  but  be  concomitant 
with,  the  destruction  of  mankind;  but  (the 
occasion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man, 
who  was  punished  in  the  beasts  that  were  de- 
stroyed for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in  himself)  where 
the  occasion  was  not,  or  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity  of 
extending  the  flood  thither.  But  to  what  end, 
then,  it  will  be  replied,  did  God  command  Noah 
with  so  much  care  to  take  of  all  kinds  of  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  creeping  things  into  the  ark 
with  him,  if  all  these  living  creatures  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  answer,  because  all 
those  things  were  destroyed  wherever  the  flood 
was.  Suppose,  then,  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as 
much  as  we  may  in  reason  suppose,*  I  say  all 
the  living  creatures  in  that  continent  were  all 
destroyed ;  or  if  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  our  whole  continent  of  the  anciently 
known  world,  what  reason  would  there  be  that 
in  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe,  viz.,  America, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  unpeopled  then,  all  the 
living  creatures  should  there  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause men  had  sinned  in  this?  And  would 
there  not,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  to  preserve  living  creatures  in 
the  ark  for  future  propagation,  when  all  other 
living  creatures  extaut  had  been  in  such  remote 
places  as  would  not  have  been  accessible  by  them 
in  many  generations ;  and  those  beasts,  growing 
wild  for  want  of  inhabitants,  would  not  have 
proved  presently  serviceable  for  the  use  of  man 
after  the  flood  ?  which  was  certainly  the  main 
thing  looked  at  in  the  preservation  of  them  in 
the  ark,  that  men  might  have  all  of  them  ready 
for  their  \ise  after  the  flood,  which  could  not 
have  been  had  not  the  several  kinds  been  pre- 
served in  the  ark,  although  we  suppose  them 
not  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the  world '  (Stil- 
lingfleet,  Orig.  Sac.,  Lond.  1702,  p.  370). 

In  these  views  Stillingfleet  was  not  singular. 
Other  able  and  learned  men  have  reasoned  in 
a  similar  manner.  Such  reasonings,  indeed,  ap- 
pear very  natural,  and  they  are  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  facts  which  have  of  late  years 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  kindred  sciences  of 
geology  and  natural  history.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  here  give  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  views  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  his 
IteUgion  of  Ocohgy  and  its  Connected  Sciences, 

*  In  the  beginning,'  says  he,  *  I  wish  to  pre- 
mise that  I  assume  the  deluge  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  causes,  or  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  I 
feel  no  reluctance  in  admitting  it  to  have  been 
strictly  miraculous,  provided  the  narrative  re- 
quires such  a  conclusion.  But  if  it  were 
miraculous,  we  must  give  up  all  idea  of  philo- 
sophising about  it,  and  believe  the  facts  simply 

*  The  Bishop's  supposition  is  much  larger 
than  that  we  mode  above,  and  is,  we  think,  pro- 
bably much  too  large ;  but  it  answers  perfectly 
well  his  argument 


on  the  Divine  testimony.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  must  not  call  in  a  stupendous 
miracle,  or  rather  a  series  of  such  mindes,  if 
the  whole  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  openk- 
tion  of  the  established  laws  of  nature.  I  thiQ 
accordingly  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
deluge  was  a  penal  infliction  brought  about  by 
natural  laws ;  or  at  least,  if  there  was  anything 
miraculous  in  it,  this  consisted  in  giving  greater 
power  to  natural  operations,  without  intaffering 
with  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  efCeet 
The  narrative  itself  conveys  to  the  mind  of  ths 
reader  the  impression  that  it  was  brought  about 
by  natural  means.  It  distinctly  astdgns  two 
natural  causes  for  the  rise  of  the  watery  ^^ 
a  rain  of  forty  da]^!,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep^  which  doubtleM 
means  an  overflow  of  the  ocean ;  and,  to  hasten 
the  decrease  of  the  waters,  it  is  said,  'God  madf 
a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth.'  It  is  no  proof 
of  miraculous  agency  that  the  whole  woik  ii 
referred  to  the  immediate  power  of  God,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  this  is  a  very  usual  iray  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  natural  erenti. 

'  The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppoeiiig 
the  flood  to  have  been  universal  is  tlie  great 
quantity  of  water  which  would  have  been  ie> 
quired  for  that  end.  The  amount  necessaiy  to 
cover  the  whole  globe  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  or  about  five  miles  above  the  preaent 
oceans,  is  so  immense  that  it  is  not  easy  to  con* 
ccivo  from  whence  it  could  come.  Think  of  a 
body  of  water  five  miles  in  depth  everywhere 
covering  our  globe  !  The  means  referred  to  by 
the  sacred  writer — ^the  rain  of  forty  days  and  ths 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep- 
never  could  have  supplied  it  There  is  no  in* 
timation  that  it  was  created  for  the  purpose, 
and  yet  such  a  creation  could  alone  accoimt  for 
it  This  would  have  been  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  that  was  ever  wrought  since  man  be* 
came  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  and  yet,  as 
Stillingfleet  argues,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  necessity  for  it ;  it  would  have  been  wrought 
for  no  end ;  for  the  penal  infliction  which  it  was 
designed  to  be  could  have  been  completely 
carried  out  by  a  comparatively  local  flood,  and 
we  are  to  recollect  that  God  never  interferes  by 
miracle  w^en  no  miracle  is  necessary. 

*  A  second  objection  to  the  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  ani- 
mals in  the  ark.  Calculations  have  indeed  been 
made  in  order  to  show  that  the  ark  was  capt* 
cious  enough  to  hold  the  pairs  and  septuples  of 
the  various  species  of  animals.  But  the  number 
of  species  assumed  to  exist  by  the  calculators 
was  vastly  below  the  truth.  It  amounted  to 
only  three  or  four  hundred,  whereas  the  actual 
number  already  described  by  zoologists  is  not 
less  than  150,000,  and  the  number  existing  on 
tlie  globe  is  probably  vastly  greater.  Yet,  for 
the  greater  part  of  these  provision  must  have 
been  made,  since  the  most  of  them  inhabit 
either  the  dry  land  or  the  air.  A  thousand 
species  of  mammalia,  6000  species  of  birds,  2000 
species  of  reptiles,  and  120,000  insects,  have 
already  been  described,  and  must  have  been 
provided  with  both  space  and  food.  Will  any 
one  believe  that  this  was  possible  in  a  vessel 
not  more  than  450  feet  long,  75  feet  broad,  and 
45  feet  high  ? 


t«  »nd  food  wtn  «nited 
B  ftw  aptrita  endowed 
le  power  ol  ■cmmmodating  theni»elve»  ' 
uaUa.  Certun  it  ii  that  tbry  we  Dov 
Mributed,  uid  it  ia  IneviUble  death  Tor 
peciea  to  venture  beyond  certain  limita. 
•cal  inimalii  and  pUnti  were  to  migrate 

tcmpente  and  especially  to  the  frigid 
the;  couid  not  long  anrviTe  ;  and  al 
'  lUal  wonld  it  be  for  the  animila  and 
of  high  latitudei  to  take  np  their  abode 
la  equator.  Bat  even  within  the  tropica 
i  diitinct  ipede*  of  «"'"'«'■  and  planta  on 
it  ialandi  and  continents.  Indeed,  natn- 
raekoD  a  largs  nnmher  of  botanical  and 
cal  dittricta  or  prorineea,  ai  they  aie 
witluD  which  they  find  certain  peenliar 

of  aninuli  and  pltnta,  with  nitum 
'  adapted  to  their  jiatticiilar  dlntridj,  and 
da  al  mdaring  the  different  climate  of 
ng  distiicti!.      The  fact  that  man  and 


ad  in  almoit  ever?  climate  haa,  nutil  of 
■n,  blinded  the  ey»  of  natanliula  to  the 
'  bl  which  the  gnut  maaa  of  onimala  and 
■n  eootliiai  within  certain  limita.  Bat 
I  aa  the  general  fact  la  itated,  we  Im. 
lljr  ncnr  to  abnndant  proof  of  it!  truth, 
a  obrioua  that  the  facta  which  have  now 
atod  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
n  which  the  animala  were  brought  to- 
bO  Cnt^  the  ark,  and  were  afterwards  dis- 
1  over  the  earth,  if  the  deluge  were 
aL     Certain  it  is  that  without  mliaci 


a  they  c. 


B  been 


t  together  in  ordf 
n  apin  diapened  throughout  the  world. 
n  i«aaon  to  sappoie  Uiat  the  ark  was 
etad  in  loiDe  part  of  the  temperate  zone. 
lapfnae  the  animal*  of  the  torrid  tone 
I  animala  of  the  AHgid  zone  to  attempt. 


ciEeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for  it 
repentath  me  that  I  have  made  them.'  And 
af^in,  '  Behohl  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waten  npon  the  earth  to  destroy  ill  fleah 
wherein  Is  the  bieath  of  life,  from  nnder 
heaven ;  and  every  thing  that  is  upon  the  eanK 
■hall  die.'  It  IB  further  said,  '  The  waten  pre- 
niled  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  ali  lAt 
high  kilU  that  wen  wufer  Ike  vrkoU  heaven 
were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the 
waters  prevail,  and  the  moontains  were  coversd ' 
(Gen.  vi.  7,  17 ;  viL  10,  20).  If  this  langnigs 
be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  we  would 
apply  to  a  modem  compoaition,  it  could  not  be 
nndentood  to  teach  a  limited  deluge  or  a  partial 
destruction.  But  in  regard  to  this  ancient 
record,  two  thinga  are  to  be  taken  into 
account; — 

'  In  the  flnt  place,  the  terms  employed  are 
not  to  be  Judged  of  hy  the  tUle  of  knowledge 
in  the  IBlh  centory,  but  by  its  state  amosp 
the  people  to  whom  this  revetatioa  was  finl 
addressed,  vhoae  views  of  the  extent  of  crea- 
tion were  exceedingly  limited.  When  the  earth 
was  ipoken  of  to  the  ancient  Jews,  they  could 
not  have  nndentood  by  it  that  vast  globe,  25.000 
miles  in  circumference,  which  astronomy  proven 
the  earth  to  be ;  they  could  not  suppose  it  to 
signify  a  much  wider  region  than  that  inhabited 
by  man,  because  they  could  not  have  had  any 
idea  of  what  lay  beyond  these  limits ;  and  so 
'  ~  the  word  heaven  must  have  l>eeQ  under- 
1  by  Ihem  as  co^eitensive  only  with  the  in- 
habited earth.  And  when  it  was  said  that  all 
animala  would  die  by  the  deluge,  they  could 
not  have  (uppnaed  the  declaration  to  embrace 
creatnrta  far  beyond  the  dwellings  of  men, 
because  they  knew  nothing  of  such  regions. 
Why,  then,  may  we  not  attach  the  same  limited 
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Bible.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xlL  55,  57, 
'And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  for 
to  bny  com ;  because  that  the  famine  was  so 
sore  in  all  lands.*  Here  we  have  not  only  uni- 
yersal  terms,  but  to  marie  the  case  more  strongly 
we  have  a  repetition  of  them ;  yet  it  is  plain 
they  coidd  only  refer  to  the  countries  near 
to  Egypt :  the  transportation  of  com  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  globe  was  impossible.  In 
1  Kings  X.  24  we  read, '  And  all  the  earth  sought 
to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  vrisdom.'  Now,  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did  not  do  so ; 
we  can  understand  the  passage  of  only  some  in- 
dividuals; nor  could  these  be  of  all  nations; 
most  of  them  were  probably  of  only  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  S^  for  other  examples  of  the 
limited  use  of  the  expressions  '  all  the  eartli,' 
and  'all  the  nations  of  the  earth,'  Is.  x.  14; 
Jer.  xxvL  6 ;  xxxiiL  9 ;  IL  7,  25,  49 ;  Zeph.  iii. 
8.  We  have  a  similar  use  of  universal  expres- 
sions in  reference  to  heaven :  '  This  day,'  said 
God  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  were  about  to 
enter  Canaan,  '  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of 
thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that 
are  under  the  whole  heaven^  who  shall  hear  the 
report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble,  and  be  in 
anguish  because  of  thee  "  (Deut  ii  25).  Now, 
it  is  plain  that  only  the  neighbouring  nations — 
cliiefly,  indeed,  the  Canaanites,  who  inhabited 
no  great  extent  of  country — are  here  meant.  In 
Acts  iL  5,  in  the  account  of  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, we  are  told,  'There  were  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven;*  yet  in  the  enumeration  which 
follows  we  find  the  number  comparatively  re- 
stricted. Even  Paul,  a  master  of  language, 
referring  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  says, 
*  Verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earthy  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world '  (Rom. 
X.  IS) ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he 
speaks  of  the  gospel  'which  was  preached  to 
evcri/  creature  wliich  is  under  heaven,*  In 
the  enumeration  of  plants  and  animals  we  also 
find  universal  terms  employed  whe  e  univer- 
sality is  not  intended.  In  the  account  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  it  is  said,  'The  hail  smote 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  all  that  was 
in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail 
smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every 
tree  of  the  field '  (Exod.  ix.  25) ;  yet  a  few  days 
after  it  is  said,  '  The  locusts  went  up  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts 
of  Egypt;  for  tliey  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they 
did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  aU  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left ;  and  there 
remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt '  (x.  14, 15).  We  have  a  similar  mode  of 
expression  in  the  description  of  Peter's  vision, 
when  he  saw  'heaven  opened,  and  a  certain 
vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers  and  let 
down  to  the  earth,  wherein  were  all  manner  of 
four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air '  (Acts 
X.  11,  12).  It  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
object  in  view,  which  was  to  convince  Peter 
that  the  Mosaic  distinction  of  beasts  into  clean 
and  unclean  was  abolished,  that  he  should  have 


a  vision  of  all  the  species  of  terrestrial  animils 
on  the  globe;  and  as  it  was  so  entirely  un- 
necessary, no  one  can  suppose  that  he  had  on 
this  occasion  such  a  vinon. 

'  Now,  so  similar  is  the  phraseology  of  the 
passages  now  quoted  to  that  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  deluge,  while  we  are  sure  that  their 
meaning  must  be  limited,  that  we  are  abundantly 
justified  in  considering  the  deluge  as  limited, 
since  the  Bible  allows  of  such  an  interpretatioii 
of  its  universal  terms,  and  the  facte  <A  natmil 
history  require  such  an  interpretation  <tf  them. 
'  If,'  says  that  able  and  excdleut  man.  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith,  '  if  so  much  of  the  earth  wu 
overflowed  as  was  occupied  by  the  human  race, 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  ends  of  that 
awful  visitation  were  answered"  (Hitchcock, 
Rdigwn  of  Geology,  117-125).  In  fact,  though 
we  should  not  believe  that  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  globe  was  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
flood,  it  would  nevertheless  be  universal,  he* 
cause  the  destruction  overtook  the  whole  in- 
habited world. 

2.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  or  ark  of  the 
testimony.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  this  is 
designated  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  of  the 
ark  of  Noah.  It  is  a  word  which  signifies  a 
chest,  and  it  is  used  of  a  coffin  or  chest  in  whidi 
an  embalmed  body  was  placed  (Gen.  L  26) ;  of  a 
chest  for  holding  money  (2  Kings  x.  9,  10). 
As  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  of  the  form  of  a 
chest,  hence  the  application  of  the  word  to  it 
It  was  made  of  shittim-wood,  was  2(  cubits 
long  by  14  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth;  and 
was  overlaid,  within  and  without,  with  pun 
gold.  Upon  the  ark  was  placed  the  mercy-seat, 
which  was  of  pure  gold ;  and  in  the  ends  of  it 
there  were  two  churubims  of  gold,  one  at  each 
end,  which  stretched  forth  their  wings  on  high, 
covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  imd 
looking  with  their  faces  the  one  to  the  other. 
Between  the  cherabims  Jehovah  was  considered 
as  dwelling,  and  from  thence  came  forth  his 
communications  to  Moses  and  others  of  his  aer* 
vants.  In  the  ark  were  placed  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  on  which  was  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments;  and 
beside  it  was  a  golden  pot  full  of  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  book  of  the 
law.  To  the  ark  were  attached  four  rings  of 
gold,  one  at  each  comer,  in  which  were  put 
staves  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  by 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  Lcvites  when 
occasion  required  (Exod.  xxv.  10-22 ;  Pa.  Ixxx. 
1 ;  Exod.  xvi  32-34 ;  Num.  xvii.  10 ;  Deut 
xxxi.  24-27 ;  1  Kings  viiL  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  4,  5). 

On  the  departure  of  the  Isiuelites  from  Mount 
Sinai  'the  ark  of  the  covenant  went  before 
them,  to  search  out  a  resting-place  for  them;'  and 
probably  it  continued  along  with  the  cloud  by 
day  and  the  fire  by  night,  which  rested  on  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  a  guide  to  them  in  their 
joumeyings  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  ix.  15-23 ; 
X.  33-36).  Carried  by  the  priests  in  advance  of 
the  congregation  into  the  channel  of  the  Jordan, 
the  waters  of  the  river  divided,  and  the  people 
passed  over  on  dry  ground  (Josh,  iii  11-17). 
It  formed  part  of  the  daily  procession  of  the 
Israelitish  army  round  Jericho,  until,  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  walls  fell  down,  and  the  city 
was  taken  (vi.  1-16,  20).    Upon  the  conquest 


d   by   Dmvid  to  JernMlera,   wvl    tliere  "^^  w  urmx,  miE  luun  ui  uua  uo;.      m  un 

in  a  Ubenude  or  tent  which  he  h»d  pre-  •»'•"  V—gt  it  i*  referred  to  u  ■  trw  dU- 

br  It,  the  t»benuiclii  erected  by  UoMa  tingniihed  [or  its  magnificence  and  beaatr,  yet 

ben  at  OibeOD  (I  Chron.  iri.  89 ;  n.  28 ;  not  a«  equalling  the  glory  and  greatnen  of  the 

0.  L) — it  thtu  appanng  that  thay  wan  Asyrian:  'The  armon  tre«t  were  not  like  his 

raji  in  the  same  pUoe.  branebs,  nor  any  tree  in  the  gaiden  of  God 

iM  completian  oT  Solomon'i  temple,  the  "•  li^  onto   tim  in  hia  beauty.'      In  Inth 

I  bton^t  up  by  the  prieats  *  unto  ita  plac^  *•"••  P"*»«ge«  the  word  i»  rendered  in  the  R  T. 

a  onule  o[  the  hoiue,  to  the  m»t  hdy  U"  chennnt-tree,  and  in  other  veniona  it  ia  im- 

ODder  tbe  wings  of  the  chenibima;  for  dered  the  beech  and  the  maple  tn«;  bat  it  ii 

enbiiDa  «pre«i  forth  their  two  wlnga  no*  "T  generally  the  opinion  of  interprets 

M  pUce  of  the  arfc,  and  the  eherabimi  tlut  i*  i>  the  plane-tree  which  ia  intended,  the 

[  the  aric'O  King!  TiiL  1-7).  The*e,iti«  J'lataniu  crintalu  (Rixea.  BoL  275).    ■^'- ■•- 


'cmarked,  were  new  cfaenibLmi  made  by  »  'ery  magnificent  tree ;  it  ii  fonnd  in  Paleatine, 
n  for  the  temple.  They  were  made  of  «>d  it  *i"«ra  with  peculiar  propriety  into  a  de- 
ad of  the  olive-tiee,  orerlaid  with  gold,  "cription  of  the  grandeur  of  As«yria,  where  it 
■«  ef  a  coloesal  sin,  being  ten  cabila  attains  extraordinary  aize  and  beauty.  Yet  as 
■d  each  of  their  winga  waa  five  enbiti  in  the  lignification  of  the  word  ia  not  abeolutely 
(tL  33-aS).  Notwithstanding  the  great  certain,  it  wonld  be  better  not  to  tranalato  but 
^»  of  idolatiy,  and  the  many  eainaltiea  to  transfer  it,  learing  it  to  the  reader  or  inter- 
look  {dace  in  the  interral,  we  find  the  preter  to  ascertain  for  himself  ita  signification. 
3  Id  uialoiee  in  the  time  of  Joaiah  (2  '^i*  >■  '  ">'>  which  should  be  followed  tar  more 

zxzT.  3).     When  the  first  temple  waa  bvquently  than  ia  commonly  done, 
jd  by  the  Chaldjsui.,  aUrat  thirty-five         aRUOTIR.  weapons  of  war.     The  offennTe 

thrwaids,  It  IS  not  known  what  becaine  „^  ^^^  j^^  He^w.  and  other  uicients  h^i 

nuon^T  «  "rta^  U>»t  rt  w«.  wantmg  r„  »tt«img  their  enemie.  were  ™ord«.  irpearm 

•Mt>d  t^pla,  «^  that  thta  ™  one  of  jart^  l««i  jayelins,  bow.  «id  arrow,^  riinps: 

ri^Jl         it  «•  W  «l"»J>  faf-wr  to  their  defennvl  anns  for  protecting  themselTee 

i  mi|il&  were   helmeta,  breaatplatefl,    greaves,   bncklen, 

.........  .        .         > .  >  coata  of  malL    In  Deborah's  time  it  ia  probable 

^  ^*    ^^-^""^  ^  *;  J''^  "-^  ^i-™'^  the  l.raeUt«.  for  neither 

■zart  OUT  itrength ;  and  hrace  pow«^  and  ,„^  nor  spew  wm  to  be  seen  among  40,000 

wqnaliflB.  one  for  an  active  perfo™-  of  them  {j„dg.  ,.  B).     In  Saul's  time  the  Philit 

.efaons.i.c»lkd.»af.     God.  h.gh.  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^   the  same,  and   entirely  pio- 

Mft^onWretAedan* is  hi.  almighty  hi,^,^  ^t^s  to  them:    hence  none  but  Banl 

d^^pUyed  u>  a  la^  h^y,  ■rigoron^  and  ^^  JotaUun  bad  ™ord  or  speu-  (1  Sam.  ziiL 

»bI.rn«™rmtJiem|UmgotaUthmg.:  ^^  ^     It  w«  common  to  hang  up  ama  in 

y^  rn«l  ont  of  Egypt,  and  iu  protert-  ^rong  or  sacred  places:    Goliath's  .wort  waa 

d  dchveimg  hu  chnrch  (Jer.  mu.17;  j,a„„^  „,  u»  tabernacle  a.   a   tiophy  (1 

_!!JE!?^L!l?!r?.r^?'^!rM"^  *««  wen  deported  in  D»Tid'sW>fer{SonftiT.*). 


ABOER                              M  ABROW 

tains  of  Gilead,  and  after  a  drcnitons  conne  of  and  the  Oadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  1fannfp!i, 

about  eighty  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  valiant  men,  men  able  to  bear  buckler  and 

Dead  Sea.     In  summer  it  is  almost  dried  up ;  sword,  and  to  shoot  with  bow,  and  skilfid  in 

but  in  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  a  powerM  war,  were  44,760  that  went  out  to  the  war' 

and  impetuous  stream,  and  has  worn  for  itself  a  (see  2  Sam.  L  18,  22 ;  2  Kings  iz.  24 ;  ziiL 

deep  and    precipitous   channel      The   Amon  14-19).    They  were  also  in  use  by  the  Philis* 

anciently  separated  the  Ammonites,  and  after-  tines.     In  Saul's  last  battle  with  them  'the 

wards  the  Amorites,  and  subsequently  the  tribe  archers  hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the 

of  Reuben,  from  the  Moabites,  and  formed  the  archers'  (1  Sam.  xzxL  3).    By  the  Syrians:  it 

southern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel  east  of  the  was  by  a  bow  drawn  at  a  Tenture  that  Ahih 

Jordan  (Num.  xxL  13;  Josh.  xilL  16;  Judg.  was  mortally  wounded   (1   Kings  xttii.  84). 

xL  12-28).  By  the  Assyrians  (Is.  yii.  17,  24).     By  the 

.n^'nn  ^    .    .X        xi        _xv      1.    t_   *xt-  Medes  and  Persians  (Jer.  L  9, 14,  41,42;  IL 

AROERl.  A  city  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ^^     The  references  in  the  Scriptures  to  how 

Biver  Arnon.     It  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^       ^^  of  war  an>  probably 

king  of  the  Amontos  (Josh.  xu.  2).    Its  ruins,  ^^re  frequent  than  toany  other  warlike  weapon, 

^^?l  ^  u^"^^^**  a'\  ^  ?"*  2!^*  with  the  exception  of  the  swonL     In  the  mom. 

Arair  (Burckhjmit,  Trav.  Syr.)     2.  A  city  m  ^^^^3   ^^^   ^^   ^^^  disinterred  erf  late 

^e  south  of  Judah  to  which  David  sent,  for  his  years  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  figures  of 
friend^  part  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^  „  ^^ 
from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  In  common.  Indeed,  untU  the  invention  of  gun- 
some  ruins  named  Araaiuh  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  ^^^^  ^^  continued  to  be  common  weapons 
he  discovers!  the  site  of^e  sncient  Aroer,  m  ^^^  j^  European  armies, 
the  south  of  Judah  (11.  61S)  Z  A.  city  in  the  Divination  by  arrows  was  very  common  with 
tribe  of  Gad  In  Josh,  xin  26  it  is  said  to  be  ^^^  Chaldicans.  Arabians,  Scythians,  etc  Of 
•before  Rabbah,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  ^^  ^j^e  we  have  an  example  in  Nebiieh«i- 
that  It  was  not  f^  from  Rabbath  of  the  child-  ^^^^  Undetermined  whether  to  attack  tho 
ren  cf  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  jg^  ^^  ^^  Ammonites  firet,  both  of  whose 

ART? AD,  a  city,  and  perhaps  a  district,  in  kings  hod  Uid  schemes  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  hs 

Western  S}Tia.     It  is  always  mentioned  along  divined  by  arrows,  consulted  his  teraphim,  aad 

with  Hamath  (2  Kings  xviu.  34;  xix.  13;  Jer.  looked  into  the  livers  of  slain  beasts  to  lean 

xlix.  23) ;  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  thence  what  route  he  should  take  (Ezek.  xiL 

probably  luy  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east,  beyond  19-22).     Jerome,  in  his  commentaiy  on  this 

the  Orontes  (Rosen.  Oeog.  iL  226).     Both  had  passage,  says,  'The  manner  of  divination  by 

anciently  their  own  kings,  but  both  were  con-  arrows  was  this :  they  wrote  on  several  arroin 

quered  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xxxvii.  12, 18).  t^e  names  of  the  cities  againat  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  war,  and  then  putting  them  in 

ARUOW,  a  missile  weapon,  slender,  sharp-  promiscuously  all  together  into  a  quiver,  they 

pointed,  barbed,  and  shot  from  a  bow  in  hunt*  causeil  them  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  manner  of 

ing  and  war.     Bows  and  arrows  are  the  earli-  lots,  and  that  city  whose  name  was  on  the 

est  weapons  that  we  find  referred  to  or  implied  arrow  first  drawn  was  the  first  they  assaulted.' 

in  the  Scriptures.    We  may  naturally  suppose  On  all  important  occasions — as  of  marriage, 

them  to  have  been  used  by  Nimrod,  who  is  war,  joume}'B,  etc — the  Arabs  divined  by  three 

called  '  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Loid '  (Gen.  arrows  shaken  together  in  a  sack.     If  that  in* 

X.  29),  whether  the  reference  be  to  what  is  scribed  '  Com-inaf^  me,  Lord,*  was  first  drawn, 

ordinarily  colled  hunting  or  to  war.    Hagar,  when  they  proceeded  in  their  purpose;   if  that  in- 

she  with  her  son  Ishinael  was  sent  away  by  scribed   *  Forbid  me,   Lord^   was  drawn,  they 

Abraham,  '  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  desisted  at  least  for  a  whole  year ;   if  that  on 

shrubs  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersliebo,  and  sat  her  which    nothing  was  written  happened  to  be 

down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  drawn,  they  drew  over  again  until  a  decisive 

a  bow-shot ;  and  God  was  with  the  lad,  and  he  answer  was  obtained. 

grew  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  What  teiuls  quickly  to  pierce,  pain,  or  destroy, 
areher'  (xxL  14-16,  20).  We  find  Isaac  saying  is  called  arroxcs.  The  arrovM  of  Ood  are  the 
to  his  son  Ksau,  '  Take  now  thy  weapons,  thy  terrible  apprehensions  or  impressions  of  his 
quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  wrath,  which  woiuid,  pain,  and  torment  the  con- 
take  me  some  venison '  (xxviL  8).  In  the  bless-  science  (Job.  vi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviiL  2).  His  van- 
ing  which  Jacob,  when  dying,  pronounced  on  ous  judgments — ^thunder,  lightning,  tempest% 
his  son  Joseph  he  says,  *  The  arehera  have  famine,  disease,  and  other  distresses — are  called 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  arrows  (2  Sam.  xxiL  15 ;  Ezek.  v.  16 ;  Ps.  zci. 
him:  but  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  5;  Lam.  iii.  12,  13;  Hab.  iil  11).  So  also 
arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  are  his  word  and  spiritual  influence,  which  an 
hands  of  the  mighty  Grod  of  Jacob '  (xlix.  23,  sharp  and  powerful  in  piereing  and  turning  the 
24).  This  was  no  doubt  said  figuratively,  but  hearts  of  sinners  (Ps.  xlv.  6).  The  anxncs  qf 
the  employment  of  such  a  figure  implies  the  uricked  men  are  their  false,  deceitful,  abusive, 
commonness  of  the  weapon,  and  of  the  practice  slanderous  words  (Prov.  xxv.  18 ;  Jer.  ix.  8 ; 
referred  to.  Ps.  Ixiv.  3),  and  their  means  of  doing  hurt  to 

These  weapons  were  early  used  in  war  by  the  othere  (Ps.  xi.  2;  Ivil  4;  Prov.  xxvi.  18),  all 

nations  of  antiquity.     Jacob  alludes  to  his  use  which  are  ver>'  piercing,  and  painful  to  endure, 

of  them  (xlviii.  22).    Reference  is  made  to  them  and  may  do  hurt  of  a  sudden.     The  falling  </ 

as  in  use  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  12).     In  the  bows  and  airows  of  O'og  out  of  his  hands 

1  Chron.  V.  18  it  is  said,  '  The  sons  of  Reuben,  imports  his  being  quite  dispirited,  and  iucax^a- 


n,  MmI  tt  the  requeat,  fint  of  Ezru, 
■ed  him  to  go  up  to  Jeniudem,  uid  can- 
on him,   uid   ituh  of  hii  bretlireii  u 

0  uoampui;  him,  mtoy  valiubla  privi- 
rith  ■  vieir  to  the  entiblialunfliit  oT  tlieir 

1  in  that  city  (Ezra  fii.  1-26) ;  sod  afUr- 
>f  Nchniiiih,  wbom  he  ■ppointad  gonr- 
tfae  ooontiT  (>'eh.  IL  &4 ;  r.  11).  He  ia 
ArtuerxM,  king  of  Bibflon'  (liiL  S). 
genenJl;  nndentood  to  be  Artaienea 

luiu,  the  ton  of  Zenei,  whow  reign 
d  to  near  forty  jean.    [Peb«u.} 
''AD,  ■  ami]]  ialand  north  of  Itipalia, 
laagne  bum  the  ahore,  the  Anuliu  of  the 
■nd  Romuia,  and  called  by  the  Turka 

It  la  (Djipoaed  to  hare  been  the  aut  of 
iant  Arvadite*  mentlDoed  la  Geu  x.  18 ; 
y  mn  not  conAned  to  the  uland  ;  the 
'  im  tha  cootioent  tu  far  aa  Oebal  also 
d  to  Hum.  To  the  eye  the  ialand  aeema 
T*  two  or  three  furlonga  In  length.    The 

inbabitaota  were  famooa  m  aailom; 
mi  alao  to  have  aerred  Tyre  aa  aoldiera 
EzviL  11 ;  Manndrell.  19).  In  the  pre- 
\j  it  containa  about  2000  inhftbitant^ 
rell  in  Tery  good,  and  to  apiiearance 
ncicnt  honset.  They  are  nearly  all 
oc  ihlpvTigbta.     Several  large  castlea 

ztjuir  protect  the  ialand  thiiii  invasion 
ilL      They  are   probably  of  Bamceaic 

dot  aome  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  con- 
1  liy  the  Cnuadert,  and  conaideiable 
I  of  the  Tery  ancient  walls  t«main,  and  hy 

of  tha  atonee  remind  one  of  Bool-bec. 
Hi  niDit  originally  have  been  very  lofty. 
I  ii  one  portion  still  standing  which  ii  at 
fty  feet  high.  It  is  evident  they  must 
aan  prodigiouily  strong.  As  nothing 
on  the  island,  the  inhatdtanta  dtpend 
'  npon  the  fruita  of  eommsree  and  the 


lUB  uncaDoauis  oi  Aanpa  vrerv  empioyea  in  the 
muiiical  services  of  the  temple  (Eira  iiL  10; 
Neh.  vii.  44;  li.  22). 

The  SOth,  73d,  and  ten  foQowing  psalms,  are 
ascribed  Co  Aupti ;  but  it  ia  certain  they  could 
not  be  all  composed  by  him,  for  several  of  them 
plainly  refer  to  htter  timea.    [PSALKa.] 

ASH.    [PiHE-mcE.] 

A9HT>0D.  or  AZtfTUS,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  aud  Romans,  was  situated  on  tliL' 
aouth-east  coast  of  the  Mcditerraueon  9ea,  anil 
was  anciently  one  of  Che  citiea  of  the  lire  lonta 
of  the  Philiatine^  (Josh.  xiiL  3).  In  the  division 
of  Canaan  by  Jonhua  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  (x*.  47) ;  bat  if  it  was  ever  con^uerel 
by  the  Iirualitea,  the  PhilisUnes  must  have  re- 
gained'possesaion  of  it  j  far  in  the  days  of  E3i 
they  brought  the  ark  of  Ood,  which  they  had 
taken  in  war  ^m  the  Ismclites,  to  Aahdod, 
and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dogoa, 
as  a  trophy  of  their  rictury ;  but  Dagnn  fell  lo 
the  earth  before  the  ark,  and  waa  broken  in 
pieces  ll  Sam.  iv.  v.  1-1).  Uiziah,  king  of 
Jadoh,  having  aucceeafully  wan-ed  ogatnat  the 
Philiatlnea,  broke  dnwn  the  walla  of  Aaluial, 
and  of  others  of  their  cities  (2  Chron.  mi.  Il, 
7).  Tartan,  the  Aaayrian  general,  fought  ogiunat 
It,  and  took  it  (la.  u.  1).  Heary  judgiiienU 
are  pronounced  u^Hin  it  and  other  citiea  ef  the 
Philialines  (Jer.  iiv.  17,  20;  Amna  L  6-8; 
Zeph.  ii.  1-7 ;  Zacli.  ii.  5-7).  After  the  return 
ot  the  Jewa  from  the  Babyloiiinh  captivity,  some 
of  them  '  married  wiTes  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammou, 
and  of  Moab ;  anil  their  children  spoke  halt  in 
the  speech  of  Aahdod,  and  could  not  siieok  in 
the  Jewa'  language,  but  according  to  the 
language  of  each  i>eaple'  (Neh.  liiL  23,  24);  a 
circuiiiHtance  worthy  of  notice,  as  shewing  that 
the  langnagea  of  the  PhiliaCines,  the  Ammonitea, 
and  tlie  Moabitcs  were  dilTereut  from  that  of  the 
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iplenftODi*.  Tb«  tea,  ii  abont  two  milM  diataot, 
and  the  mUrvcning  s)«cb  li  a  desert  of  moring 
und,  which  hu  nacheil  the  aatskirtn  of  the 
town  (ThoDUOit,  Land  and  Iht  Boot,  ii  320). 

AaHES,  tin  renuiiu  of  burnt  fuel  Abra- 
ham compared  hlmulf  to  diui  and  aJits,  to 
d«DOt«  his  maanneu  and  uuigniflcancf  (Oen. 
ITiiL  27).  To  be  ctHxnd  v/ilh  aJiet,  lo  eat 
dfA/Vi  to  beto»^  likt  dust  and  aiha,  to  be  aitha 
Mrtcter  Uu  tottt  of  Uu  fat,  Li  to  be  reducrd  to  a 
poor,  contemptible,  diatrawied,  ruinous  condition 
(Lam.  iii.  IS;  Pa.  ciL  B;  Job  ui.  19;  M^ 
iv.  3).  To  ptU  aaka  on  the  head,  to  tprtad 
aah^  under  one,  to  ait  anwag  tAi  oahAS^  to 
repent  in  dust  and  athei,  to  leallow  in  the  athet, 
imports  great  humiliation  and  grief  (2  Sam. 
liii.  19  ;  It  IvniL  6  ;  Job.  ii.  8  ;  jliL  6 ;  Jer.  vi. 
•Hi :  Eieli.  iiviL  30).  Truatinjt  in  idol*  ia 
raUwl  D  feeding  on  oihfM,  to  mark  how  vain, 
bane,  vile,  ihunetnl,  and  d<»tructiv«  it  ia  (la. 
xliT.  20). 

ASHTAEOTH,  ASHTOEETH,  *  goddea  of 
the  Zidonians  (1  Kings  iL  G,  33).  We  early 
meet  with  the  wonhip  of  Aihtaroth  oiuong  the 
iHTarlitee.  She  ia  oommanjy  mentioned  along 
with  Baal, — the  one  aa  the  male,  the  other  as  the 
fvmaie  deity.  In  a  general  atatcment  of  the 
ilvclensioQ  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the 
iu'l(^8  it  i«  aaid,  'They  forsook  the  Lord,  oud 
Burred  Baol  onil  Aghtarolh'  (Judg.  iL  13).  A 
similar,  thougli  a  atill  stronger,  statement  is 
made,  z.  6.  We  even  find  that  the  worship  of 
Aahturothhad  prevailed  among  them  perhaps  up 
to — at  all  events  in— the  days  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
viiL  3,  4;  liL  10,  11).  She  appears  to  liave 
been  aleo  an  object  of  warship  amoiti;  the 
Philistines  (xxiL  9. 10).  Solomon,  when  he  was 
old,  'went  after  A^htureth,  the  goddess  of  the 
Zidooians,'  and  built '  liigh  placea  for  her  before 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  iiand  of  the  Mount  of 
Comijition,'  and  also  '  for  Chemosh,  the  abotni- 
Dation  of  the  Moabitiis,  and  for  Uolevb,  the 
abomination  of  Oie  children  of  Ammon '  (1  Kings 
xi.  6,  7;  S  Kings  ixiiL  13).  These  altan  ap- 
pear tn  have  subsistod  up  to  the  days  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah  ;  and  the  wonhip  of  Aalitorotli, 
and  other  fonns  of  idolatry,  to  hare  bean  carrietl 
to  a  terrible  height,  aa  ia  evident  from  the 
great  efforta  which  he  made  to  root  tbcm  out 
(2  Kings  zxili.  4-20.  24).  It  is  probalile,  how- 
ever, the  reform  by  Josiah  wis  attoiided  with 
oaly  partial,  or  at  least  only  temporary,  success. 
There  is  little  doubt  it  was  to  Asbtoreth  that 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  both  men  nod  women, 
who  hail  token  refuge  In  Egypt  after  the  death 
of  Gedaliah,  referred  under  the  name  of  '  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,'  to  wliom  they  burnt  incense 
and  poured  out  driak-otrerings,'  and  whom  they 
represent  as  having  been  the  object  of  the  wor 
■hip  of  'their  fathers,  their  kinga,  and  their 
princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judoh  and  In  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xlir.  15-25).  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  veiy  impure  and  lascivious 
prnvticea  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth,  which  It  is  likely  commended  it  all 
the  more  to  both  Jews  and  heathens. 

ASHTAEOTH,  ASTTAEOTH,  a  city  of  Ba- 
■han,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Joah.  liL  *;  T 
I.   4),  BO    called,  probably,   from    its    bei 
•Mt  of  the  worship  of  AshtonUL      If  it  was 


nmo  as  Ashtamth-Kamain,  it  A^ttfld 
so  early  as  the  days  ot  Abraham.  Ho* 
'  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kinga  that  wen  with 
him  smote  the  Rephaima,'  who  wen  of  tbt  nee 
of  the  giants  (Geo.  liv.  S).  Here,  at  a  later 
period,  reigned  Og,  the  king  ot  Baihan,  'wbo 
remained  of  the  nmnant  of  the  giants '  (JcA. 
xiiL  12).  It  waa  included  In  the  territnr  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Hanasseh  (liii.  31),  and  wis 
given  to  the  Levites  (I  Chron.  vL  71).  As 
lite  of  Ashlaroth  waa  supposed  to  be  disconnd 
1  few  years  ago  in  Tel  'Ashtcreh,  i  Uige  monad, 
partly  natural  partly  artiflciol,  in  the  midst  ot 
vast  plain  east  of  the  Jordan.  'The  chirf 
jnmenl,'  says  Porter, '  for  the  identity  irf  the 
two  places  is  the  apparent  resemblaoca  of  ths 
names ;  but  the  resemblance  is  only  apparant. 
The  words  are  radically  different.  The  AiaUc 
Ash'areh  bears  no  analogy  to  the  Hebrtrw  Aih- 
taroth, nrriC^.  There  is  nothing  to  &i  )b 
position  except  a  vety  coufnsed  notics  by  Em- 
bins '  <Foiter,  Bandbook). 

A'SIA,  one  of  the  qnarten  Into  which  the 
modems  divide  the  world ;  bnt  this  use  of  the 
woid  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Even  that 
portion  of  it  which  we  call  Asia  Uinoi  waa  nerv 
Hpokcn  of  by  them  as  a  geographical  whole.  Tit 
name  Asia  Minor  la  first  found  in  Orosius,  a  write 
of  the  Itli  century,  though  Asia  Htyor  ii  need  by 
Justin  to  denote  the  remote  and  eastan]  parts  tf 
the  continent  In  the  Apocrypha  the  name  Asia 
repeatedly  occun;  in  2  Esdras  xr.  46;  zn.1 
in  connection  with  Babylon ;  anil  in  1  Haccab. 
viii.  6  ;  liL  39  ;  xiiL  32 ;  'i  Maccab.  ilL  3,  It  ii 
used  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Antiachus  ll 
called  'the  great  king  of  Asia;  and  Selencui  b 
called  '  king  of  Asia.'  The  term  Asia  came  to 
be  applied  lo  a  portion  of  what  we  call  Alia 
Uinor;  but  the  extent  of  It  varied  materially^ 
difi'erent  times.  We  read  of  'kings  of  Alia,' 
and  their  territory  apjiean  to  have  been  of  laigs 
eilent;  but  Attalua  III.,  the  last  king  ot  For- 
);amoa,  who  died  in  the  year  1S3  B.O.,  be- 
ijueatbed  the  wbols  of  his  dominions  to  th< 
Romans,  who  bad  been  the  beuefacton  of  U> 
house ;  and  now  the  >  Province  of  Asia '  appaaiB 
for  the  firat  time  as  a  new  and  significant  name 
in  the  history  ot  the  world.  The  newly-ac- 
quired po9«eBsion  was  placed  under  a  prstcr, 
and  ultimately  a  proconsuL  It  is  difficult  to 
mark  ita  boundaries  and  extent,  as  some  changes 
of  these  apjicar  lo  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  (Conybeare,  L  256).  Proconsular  Asia  hi- 
eluded  the  provinces  ot  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria ;  but  it  is  plsjn  Luke  employs  ths 
woitI  Aula  io  a  mon  restricted  sense,  for  bs 
names  Phrygia,  and  perhaps  alio  Uysia,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Asis  (Acts  il.  9, 10 ;  xvL  6-tJ).  John, 
in  the  Book  of  ReveUtion,  also  uses  the  wont 
in  a  more  restricted  sense.  He  was  oommandsd 
to  >  send  unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  b 
Asia,  unto  Ephesus,  and  Smyrna,  and  Pergamoi, 
and  Thyatin,  and  Sanlia,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Loodicea.'  Now,  we  hare  ground  to  suppon 
that  by  the  end  of  the  let  century  there  «n 
many  mon  churchea  than  seven  in  the  fbnr 
provinces  above  mentioned ;  and  it  ia  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  whole  of  these 
churches  were  in  ths  province  of  Lydia,  unless 
it  waa  Pergamos-    We  are  accordingly  dlapoMd 


ibc  of  Judah.  nliirb  took  it;  but  the 
ima  iRervanl  lubdued  the  childnn  of 
and  racoveml  it,  and  it  becsnie  the  scene 

of  Uu  eiploiU  of  SaiDion  (Jaig.  i.  IS ; 

;  zlT.  19).  Herod,  falsely  uUed  the 
m*  bom  at  Askelon ;  and  thoa);h  it  wu 
his  kiiwlom,  be  adorned  it  with  faontaina, 
■nd  cotoiuudM. 

log  tba  Cnmdoi  It  wu  n  pLux  of  consider- 
npoftance.     The  old  city  la  little  better 

heap  of  mini.  Its  situntion  is  described 
ong.  The  thick  vdls,  flanked  with 
,  mn  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock  that  en- 
the  town,  and  terminates  it  each  end  in 
.  The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  man- 
an  amphitheatre  (Robioson,  Ba.  iL  SSB). 
1  Aakekm  is  only  a  small  villnge  sitnaUd 
north  of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which  is 
tirely  nikinliabited.    It  retaioa  ths  ancient 

[AFTER,  who  bninght  over  the  coloniats 
t  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  ia  called 
i«t  and  BoUe  Asmtppei'  (Ezra  iv.  10). 
bctber  this  was  a  mum  at  one  of  the 
of  Aisyrin  (Sbalmancoer  or  Esarhaddoo 
nople,  2  KiDgi  irij.  8,  6,  24 ;  Ezra  iv. 
oDa  of  his  principal  olGeen  who  con- 
thciD  to  Sunaria  and  settled  them 
I,  we  bare  not  the  means  of  determining. 
',  HebL  )rK  Pti&m,  the  meaning  of 
ii  not  certain.  Geeeains  saja,  '  a  viper, 
'  (667).  Our  tranalaton  render  it  an  asp 
LxziiL  33;  John.  1-1,19;  and  la.  xi.  8; 
Pa.  MIL  4,  id.  13,  as  adder,  Uncer- 
ngard  to  Ita  meaning,  where  they  place 
in  the  text  they  pnt  asp  in  the  margin. 
a.  til.  13,  Paol,  qootiag  Ps.  exi.  3,  employs 
lA  word  dffrlf,  but  that  ia  as  the  trans- 
at  a  different  Hebrew  word.  [Addeh.] 
lUala  ar«  not  sgrsed  aa  to  the  apedei  <i 


Mosea.  When  his  mother '  Kould  not  longer  hide 
she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and 
eil  it  with  Bsphallnm  (E.  T.,  Klime)  and 
ith  pitch,  and  put  thechilil  therein,  and  she  laid 
n  the  flags  liy  the  river's  brink"  (E»od.  iL  3; 
Rosen.  Afin.  121.  These  are  the  only  painages 
in  which  ths  word  signifying  osphaltiim  occurs  in 
the  O.  T.  The  words  rtndered  pilch  in  Gen.  vL 
11 ;  Eiod.  iL  3 ;  and  Is.  iiiiv.  9,  ore  different. 

ASS,  in  animal  so  well  known  that  it  stands 
in  no  need  of  description.  BufTon  says  it  a[K 
pearfl  to  have  come  originally  from  Aralria.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  held  in  mui'h  higher 
esteem  thsn  it  is  with  ns ;  anil  (here  can  bo  no 
doubt  tltat  the  race  was  muih  hupirior  to  the 
breed  which  we  possess.  With  ns  asses  are 
despised;  they  are  chiefly  in  the  liands  of  the 
poor,  are   generally  ill  treated,  and   probably 

have  doubtless  contributed  to  their  degeneracy. 
Besides,  according  to  BuiTon,  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  they  are  weak  and  small  in  proportion  to 
the  coldnem  of  the  climate  (BufTon,  Aat.  HitL 
iii.  117).  Hence,  probably,  in  part,  the  de- 
generacy of  the  race  in  this  country.  In  Spain 
the  breed  of  asses  has,  by  care  and  attention, 
been  greatly  improved,  insojimch  that  they  aro 
strong,  el^ant,  stalely  animaLi,  often  fifteen 
hands  high.  Egypt  and  Arabia  likewise  e^tcel 
in  large  and  handsome  asses,  which  often  fetch 
a  higher  price  than  the  honia,  and  which  in  their 

noble  gracefnlnesa  unknown  even  in  those  in 
Spain  {Bdin.  Eneyc,  art. '  Maiology,'  liii.  109). 

of  the  great  men  of  the  East  (Gen.  lii.  IS; 
ixi.  13 ;  Job.  L  3).  It  was  early  the  chief 
animal  which  was  used  in  riding.  Wo  read  of 
Abraham  saddling  his  ass  when  be  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Mount  Uoriali  to  sacrifiee  Isaac 
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as  used  for  this  purpose  is  when  Jacob  sent  his 
sous  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com  (Gen.  xlii.  2G); 
aud  though  horses  were  then  common  in  Egypt, 
yet  Joseph  did  not  employ  them  in  sending  a 
present  to  his  father.  '  To  his  father  he  sent 
after  this  manner,  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Eg}!)^ ;  and  ten  she-asses  Uiden  with 
com,  and  bread,  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the 
way'  (xlv.  23).  To  the  ass,  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  the  aged  patriarch,  when  dying,  makes 
the  following  reference :  '  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass 
couching  down  between  two  burdens'  (ilix.  14). 
BuiTon  says  that,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  the 
ass  can  carry  more  weight  than  any  other 
animal  (iiL  422). 

To  show  how  much  more  asses  were  in  use 
among  the  Jews  tlian  other  animals  commonly 
employed  for  riding  on  or  as  beasts  of  burden, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  had  6720  asses, 
while  they  had  oidy  736  horses,  435  camels,  and 
245  mules  (Ezra  iL  66,  67). 

Though  among  the  Jews  the  grinding  of 
com  was  commonly  performed  by  the  females 
of  the  family,  who  made  use  of  hand-mills  for 
this  purpose,  yet  they  also  used  mill-stones  of 
a  larger  size  than  could  well  be  turned  by 
women,  and  they  employed  an  ass  to  turn  them. 
Hence  the  u])per  mill-stone  was  called  fi\j\ot 
dpiKhff  the  ass  mill-sUme  (Matt,  xviii.  6; 
Robinson,  Gr.  Lex,  529).  Such  mill-stones 
were  in  use  by  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Purkhurst,  Gr.  Lex.  474). 

Wild  asses  are  not  unfreqnently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for 
considering  them  a  distinct  species  from  the  do- 
mestic ass.  Tliey  are  probably  either  the  ani- 
mal in  its  original  state  of  freedom,  or  they  have 
sprung  from  domestic  asses  which  hod  escaped 
from  their  bondage,  and  asserted  their  lib^ty 
(Cuvicr,  Aninuil  Kingdom,  v.  295).  Tliough 
they  differ  somewhat  in  their  external  characters, 
and  still  mure  in  their  dispositions  and  habits, 
yet  their  differences  are  probably  merely  the 
result  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Tlie  wild  ass  stands  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  domestic  ass,  its  legs  are 
more  slender  in  proportion,  and  it  is  far  superior 
in  point  of  beauty  and  vivacity  {Ediit.  Encyc, 
art.  *  Mazr)logj',*  xiiL  468).  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  fleetness  (Ker  Porter,  Travels,  L  459). 
When  they  see  a  man  they  give  a  loud  cry,  fling 
up  tlieir  heels,  stop  until  he  approaches  them, 
and  then  dart  away  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a 
bow  (Buffon,  NaL  Hist  iii.  419).  They  live  in 
small  henls,  are  timid  and  vigilant,  are  regu- 
larly conducted  by  a  leader,  and  possess  the 
senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Their  favourite  food  consists  of  the 
wild  plants  of  the  desert,  and  of  bitter  lactes- 
cent herlM.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they 
prefer  brackish  to  sweet  water  {Edin,  Encyc, 
art  '  Mazology,'  xiii.  468). 

There  is  a  fine  description  of  the  wild  ass  in 
Job  xxxix.  5-8 :  *  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild 
ass  free  t  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the 
wild  ass  1  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He 
scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city.'  This  pic- 
ture of  the  wild  ass  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
force  of  the  appellation  which  is  applied  to 


Ishmael :  '  He  will  be  a  wild-us  man,*  lc,  fre^ 
independent,  swift  in  flight,  and  an  inhihitant 
of  the  desert  It  also  furnishes  us  with  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  miMrable  oonditioB  to 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  reduced  when,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  pride,  'he  was  deposed  firom 
his  kingly  throne,  and  was  driven  frran  the  sods 
of  men,  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  wUd 
asses '  (Dan.  v.  20, 21).  It  also  gives  intemitjto 
the  description  which  Isaiah  gives  of  the  desida- 
tion  which  should  overtake  his  countiy  (xxxiL 
13,  14) :  '  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  dull 
come  up  thorns  and  briars ;  jrea,  npon  all  the 
houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  dty ;  because  the 
palaces  shall  be  forsaken ;  the  multitude  of  the 
city  shall  be  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  he 
dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,' — animah  whKh 
flee  from  the  aboides  of  men,  isA  delight  in  the 
wilderness.  As  wild  asses  can  subsist  on  cosne 
and  scanty  herbage,  and  can  find  food  whete 
other  animals  would  perish,  this  gives  peculiar 
force  to  Jeremiah's  description  of  a  dearth  in 
the  land  of  Judah : '  The  wild  asses  did  stand  in 
the  high  places ;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons;  their  eyes  did  fail  because  there  was 
no  grass '  (xiv.  6). 

The  ass  is  a  very  lascivious  animaL  When 
under  the  influence  of  sexual  desire,  he  is  lo 
furious  that  nothing  can  restrain  him.  It  rises 
to  a  degree  of  madness.  The  female  is  equally 
lascivious  as  the  male,  and  in  order  to  lender 
her  capable  of  conception  it  is  said  to  be  often 
necessary  to  repress  her  ardour  with  blows 
(Buffon,  Nat  UisL  iiL  413,  415).  This  Uhis- 
trates  the  comparison  which  Jeremiah  maksi 
between  the  wild  ass  and  the  Israelitish  nation, 
on  account  of  their  pro]>ensity  to  idolatry,  a  sin 
which  is  often  ex]x>sed  by  the  prophets  under 
the  name  of  whoredom :  '  A  wild  ass  used  to  the 
wilderness,  that  snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  her 
pleasure;  in  her  occasion  who  can  turn  her 
away?  all  they  that  seek  her  will  not  weary 
themselves  ;  in  her  month  they  shall  find  her' 
(iL  24). 

Mules,  which  are  a  breed  between  the  hone 
and  the  ass,  ore  also  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.    [Mule.] 

ASSA'RION,  a  brass  coin,  equal  to  one^enth 
of  the  drachma  or  denarius  (Robinson,  Or,  La, 
109).  It  was  of  about  the  value  of  three 
farthings  of  our  money.  Anciently  it  had  on 
one  side  the  figure  of  Janus,  but  latterly  the 
head  of  Ctesar ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  stem  of 
a  ship  (Jahn,  Bib,  Antiq.  58,  59).  It  is  ren- 
dered in  our  translation  a  farthing  (Matt  x. 
29  ;  Luke  xiL  6)  ;  but  the  word  ought  to 
have  been  transferred,  not  translated.  We 
have  no  coin  corresponding  to  it  in  either 
form  or  value,  and  to  introduce  into  a  trans- 
lation modem  national  coins  conveys  Tery 
false  ideas  of  those  of  the  ancients.  Every 
country,  too,  would  introduce  its  own  coins. 
England  would  have  its  halfpenny,  while  America 
would  have  her  cents;  and  neither  of  them 
would  express  exactly  the  value  of  the  ancient 
coin. 

There  is  a  smaller  coin  mentioned  in  the  N. 
T.,  the  Kodpdyrris,  Lat  quadraru.  It  was  a 
small  brass  coin,  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  an 
assarion  (Robinson,  Or,  Lex.  449} ;   but  our 


a  (AcUx: 


13,  1*).     The  renisiiu  of 


Mdiatclj  iioiiimI  me,'  rays  Sir  C.  Felloini, 
liB  roiiia  cztCDding  foe  miles,  ondisturlicd 
living  enattue  ucept  ths  goati  and 
On  evtrj  lide  Itj  columiu,  triglTpha, 
■M,  of  beaatifnl  acnlptnre,  eveiy  object 

I  of  tha  gnudsoi  of  this  aiident  cit;, 
[dace  I  uiT  thiitj  Doric  capitals  placed 
line  for  t,  fence.  I  descended  towaidt 
and  found  the  irliole  front  of  the  hill  a 
in  of  nijaed  Ifmples.  baths,  and  tbeatm, 
the  best  workmaiLihip.'  '  In  the  Via 
±e  lomba  still   stand  in  their  original 

II  fettna.  BflTeral  are  highly  onU' 
and  han  inscripUons ;   otbers  ire  la 

I  teniplei,  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
{flffl...*ie.,  Oct  1831,  P.88S). 
of  the  tombs  are  of  vast  dimeiuiona, 
fonned  each  of  ana  block  of  granite. 

c  woid  Sarrophagug  waa  Nrst  applied  in 
time*  to  this  atone  of  Assos,  from  t^ 

power  irhii'h  it  van  supposed  to  posseaa 
g  the  natural  ilccay  of  corpses  (Coiiy- 
.  21*1>.    On  the  itta  of  A»Kie  there  now 

miserable  Tilloga  named  Beriom  IlelesL 

DflA.  an  ancient  kingdoin  in  Asia,  com- 
omidered  to  have  been  bounded  on  the 
r  Airaeiiia,  on  the  west  by  tho  Tigris,  on 
by  JIe.Ua,  and  on  the  soath  by  Baby- 
■at  its  boanilttries  are  far  from  being  de- 
id  Its  eitent  Taried  Ereafly  at  different 
of  it!  history.  Ita  origin  is  inTolred  in 
■cnrity.  lu  Gen.  x.  10-13,  Nimrod:  a 
n  ot  Ham,  is  tbns  spoken  of :  '  The  be- 
et  hii  kingilom  was  Baliel,  and  Eiech, 
aO,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Sliinar. 
liat  land  went  forth  Amhut  and  builded 


ships  ahull  come  from  the  coast  of  Cbittim,  and 
■hall  afflict  Aashnr,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and 
he  alao  iLall  periah  for  arer'  <Nnm.  ziiv. 
21-24). 

From  the  dayi  of  Bslanm  to  the  time  of 
Jonah,  a  period  of  npwanis  uf  600  yum  (2 
Kings  li''-  23),  we  have  no  certain  reference  to 
Assyria  in  the  Scripturea;*  bnt  that  prophet 
was  conunlsaioned  to  go  to  Nineveh,  its  capital, 
which  ia  described  sa  'an  eiceejing  great  city 
of  three  days'  joaniey,'  and  as  containing  'six 
score  thousand  persons  that  coold  not  discern 
their  right  hand  from  their  left '  (Jonnh  L  1,  2 ; 
iiL  3  ;  iv.  11).  As  ths  capital  wa.'i  so  larfie,  wo 
may  natarally  conclnde  that  the  kingdom  also 
was  now  great  and  powerfuL 

References  to  Assyria  now  become  Oeqnent 
in  the  ScriptDns.  The  first  AjiSjTian  king 
whose  name  is  mentioned  is  Pul,  who,  about 
770  B.0,,  invaded  ths  load  of  Israel,  and  Mena- 
hent  the  king  'gave  him  a  thousan-I  talents  of 
silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  con- 
Grm  the  kingdom  in  his  bond '  12  Kings  iv. 
19). 

Thirty  yeaia  later,  'in  ths  dnyn  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  eame  Tiglath-pileoer,  kin;;  of 
Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  AlKl-betli-maacliah, 
and  Jauoah,  and  Keilesh,  and  Haior.  and  Giiead, 
and  all  Galilee,  all  tbo  land  vf  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria '  (xv.  2'J). 

This  invasion  of  the  land  of  Inrael  by  llig- 
lath-pilcaer  probalily  arose  out  of  tlie  invasion 
of  the  land  of  Judah  by  I'ekah  the  king  of 
tarael,  and  Bezin  the  king  of  Syria.  Ahoz,  nn- 
sble  to  resist  them,  sent  messengers  to  Tiginth- 
pileser  and  besought  him  to  come  and  s.ive  him 
from  them;  and  he  'took  the  silver  and  gold 
that  was  found  in  the  house  of  tho  Lonl,  and  in 
tie  treasuries  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for 
a  pment  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  And  the  king 
ot  Aiiyria  hearkened  into  him  ;  for  Ihe  king  of 
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had  done  year  by  year/  the  latter  'came  up 
throughout  all  the  land,'  and  after  besieging 
Samaria  three  years  he  took  it,  'and  carried 
Ifnrael  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in 
Halah  and  in  Ilabor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medea.  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from 
Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and 
from  Sephar\'aim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the 
cities  thereof  (xvi.  30;  xvii.  8-6,  24). 

From  the  statements  here  made,  and  also 
from  those  in  xviii.  33,  34;  xix.  11-13,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  kings  of  A^yria  had  by  this 
time  greatly  extended  their  conquests  and  en- 
larged their  empire.  Here  we  find,  besides 
othtir  countries,  cities  of  the  Medes  and  Babylon 
subject  to  them.  Prolwibly  they  were  now,  and 
for  some  time  after  this,  at  the  height  of  their 
power. 

In  Is.  XX.  1  mention  is  made  of  Sanson,  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  but  of  his  acts  we  have  no 
account  in  the  Scrii)ture8,  except  that  he  sent 
Tartan,  one  of  his  generals,  to  Aslidod,  and  that 
he  fought  against  it  and  took  it. 

Sennacherib  makes  a  more  conspicuous  figure 
in  Scripture  history.  Hezekiah  having  suc- 
ceederl  his  father  Ahaz  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
rebelleti  against  the  king  of  AssjTia,  To  bring 
liim  again  under  sul  »jection,  *  Sennacherib  came 
up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
took  them ; '  and  though  Hezekiah  acceded  to 
the  terms  of  jwace  proposed  by  him,  and  *  gave 
him  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lorrl,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,  and  cut  otT  the  gold  from  the  doors  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lonl  and  from  the  pillars 
which  he  ha<l  overlaM,  and  gave  it  to  the  king 
of  AssjTia  ;  *  but  notwithstaniling  this,  Sen- 
nacherib laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  sent  most  in- 
sulting messages  to  Hezekiah,  and  reduce<l  him 
to  the  greatest  distress.  In  answer  to  prayer, 
however,  he  experienced  a  signal  deliverance: 
*  It  came  to  pass  that  night  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  out  and  smot«  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  four  score  and  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morning  they 
were  all  dca<l  corpses.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  departe<l,  and  went  and  returned,  and 
dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  Ids 
god,  that  Adranmielech  and  Sharczer,  his  sons, 
smote  him  with  tlie  sword,  and  they  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Armenia '  (2  Kings  xviii.  1,  7, 
18-37;  xix.) 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar- 
haddon  (2  Kings  xix.  37) ;  but  of  his  reign  we 
have  few  particulars.  It  api)ears  that  he  sent 
more  colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  settled  in  the  country 
(Ezra  iv.  2).  Manosseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
having  proved  a  most  wicked  prince,  and  having 
greatly  corrupted  his  subjects,  *  the  Lord  brought 
upon  them  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Ass}Tia, 
which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and 
bound  him  with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Baby- 
lon' (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  1-11).  Whether  the  king 
of  Assyria  here  referred  to  was  Esar-haddon,  is 
not  said ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  it  might  be  he. 

Ab  Manasseh  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 


it  appears  that  that  city  then  belonged  to  tiie 
Assyrian  empire ;  but  between  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  and  the  captivity  of  Manuidi 
Babylon  must  have  been  for  some  time  an  inde- 
pendent state,  for  '  Merodach-baladan,  the  ton 
of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a 
present  to  Hezekiah,'  on  occasion  of  his  reooray 
from  sickness  (Is.  zxxiz.  1).* 

With  the  successor  of  Esar-haddon  appem 
to  have  commenced  the  decadence  of  A^rria; 
and  at  length,  about  625  B.C.,  this  mighfy 
power,  which  had  so  long  been  dominant  in 
Western  Asia,  was  overthrown  by  Cyaxin^ 
king  of  Media,  with  whom  were  confedented 
the  Babylonians,  who  took  Nineveh,  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  with  the  capital  the  nation  itself  aiw 
fell,  and  was  never  again  able  to  raise  itsdf 
(Rawlinson,  in  HcrodoL  L  4S3,  4S7). 

Assj-ria  afterwards  became  jwrt  of  the  emjure 
of  Babylon ;  liut  yet,  as  constituting  so  import- 
ant a  part  of  it,  the  title  of '  king  of  Assyria' 
seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  laid  aside. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  commonly  called  the 
king  of  Babylon,  is  supposed  to  be  the  monarch 
who,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  is  called  the  king  of 
Ass}Tia  (see  also  Judith  i.  7,  11 ;  ii.  1,  4;  iv. 

*  As  Babylon  apjiears  to  luive  been  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and 
as  we  know  that  it  was  afterwards  not  only  id 
indei>eiident,  but  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom, 
mast  readers  are  probably  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment that  Manasseh  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  by  a  king  of  Ass\Tia,  as  if  Babylcm  had 
in  the  interval  been  subject  to  Assyria.  We 
have,  however,  an  indication  in  another  passage 
that  Babylon  was,  at  least  at  one  time,  subject  to 
Assjrria ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Babylon 
was  one  of  the  places  from  which  the  king  of 
Assyria  brought  the  colonists  whom  he  settled  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria.  It  is  probably  generally 
k  supposed  that  it  was  the  same  Assyrian  king 
(Slialmanezer)  who  had  carried  Israel  captive 
that  did  this ;  but  this  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it 
said  when  it  was  done.  For  anji-hing  that  ap- 
pears, it  may  have  been  a  considerable  time 
after  the  Israelites  wcro  carried  away.  Now, 
we  find  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  stating 
they  were  brought  thither  by  *  Esar-had- 
don, king  of  Assur'  (Ezra  iv.  2);  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Esar-haddon  was  also 
the  king  of  Assyria  who  carried  Manasseh  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  The  probable  coincidence  of 
these  two  facts,  as  to  time  and  as  to  a  particular 
king  of  AssjTia,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Now, 
there  are  many  clear  proofs,  from  the  monu- 
ments which  have  been  disinterred  of  late  yean, 
that  Babylon  was  subject  to  Esar-haddon.  It 
a])j)ear8  from  them  that  he  repaired  temples 
and  builded  a  pahice  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
which  bearing  his  name  have  been  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Hillah.  A  Babylonian 
tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the  reign 
of  Esar-hafldon,  by  which  it  appears  he  was  the 
acknowledged  king  of  that  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  held  his  court  sometimes  at  the  Ab- 
s)Tian  and  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital; 
and  hence  it  might  happen  that  when  his  cap- 
tains carried  Manasseh  captive  they  conducted 
him  to  the  latter  city  (Rawlinson,  in  UerodoL  i. 
482.    [Esar-haddon.] 


ad  mlag  of  traTellera. 

ESS,  the  roort  celabratsd  dtj  ot  Greece, 
empital  of  Attica.  Of  B  city  lo  re- 
it  would  be  imposnble  to  give  nnj 
:  idok  -withont  eiH*ring  largely  into 
tnigD  to  tliB  ohject  of  this  work.  It  is 
t  apDlien  oC  in  the  ScripturM,  liz.,  on 
of  the  ™it  lo  it  of  the  apostle  Paol ; 
lat  ire  aluUl  confine  our  statementa. 
■  irM  in  ■  Ttrj  ■ingnlu'  degree  gireu 
>IatT7 — temples,  statuea,  altara  met  the 
rwhrae.  They  were  erected  not  only  to 
lar  diTinitiae,  hue  to  deified  heroca,  and 
■listract  ideu.  'Athens,'  eaya  Cave, 
itod  eren  by  their  o™  wrilera  for 
unnben  ot  deities  and  iJols  than  all 
(■ide*.  Btrabo  notes  :  '  Not  more  fond 
[cn  and  Boveltin  in  other  things  than 
to  comply  with  novelties  in  religion, 
(atcRain  any  foreign  deities  and  rites 
dp;  no  divinity  that  was  elsewhere 
uning  amiss  to  tiiem.'  Whence  Athens 
g  at  their  own  orators,  styled  tlie  great 
ixiitie  of  pietj  and  religion.  And  he 
fgnrMta  the  Impiety  of  Epicnms  in 
wnworthilv  and  iTTsrereatly  of  the 
n  the  place  where  he  did  it — at  Athens, 
■o  [Hoiis,  10  de>ol«d  to  them  ;  indeed, 
Ntly  commeodahle,  tlut  they  conld  not 
•  least  dishononnible  reSectian  on  any 
d  therefore  Apollontna  Tyanncns  tells 
I  tbal  the  safest  way  was  to  speak  well 
!  gods,  and  especially  at  Athena,  where 
Bra  dedicated  even  to  unknown  gods ' 
rwt  ApoMtM,  78).  These  and  other 
aiding  Athens  striklngty  illnstrate  the 
gJToi  b;  LiAe  of  Paul's  Tiait  to  that 


the  temple  of  Mais,  and  before  Iiis  eye  was  the 
Parthenon  of  Minerva  in  tbe  Acropolis ;  while  in 
front  ot  bim,  tovering  from  its  pedestal  on  the 
rock  of  the  AcropobB,  was  the  brome  colossal 
statue  of  Uinerva,  armed  with  spear^  and  ahield, 
and  helmet,  as  the  champios  and  pnitvctrcss  of 
Athens.  Wherever,  in  fact,  bis  eye  turned  te 
saw  a  ancceaaion  ot  temples  and  statuea  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  gods  which  could 
neither  protect  nor  help  their  blinded  votaries. 
What  a  naturalness,  what  a  force  do  theae  cir- 
cumstancea  give  to  the  apostle's  addreaa  I  (Acts 
rvii22^1). 

Ot  the  results  of  Paul's  vwit  to  Alliens  we 
have  only  this  account :  '  Uowbetl,  certain  men 
clave  unto  him  and  befievcd,  among  the  which 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them '  (iviL 
3i).  'It  is  a  serious  and  instructive  fart,'  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  'that  the  mercantile 
population  of  Tbessalonlca  and  Corinth  received 
tbe  njBSflage  of  God  with  greater  readiness  than 
the  highly  educated  and  polished  Athenians. 
Twa  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  and  two  to  the 
Corinthiani  lemain  to  attest  the  flourishing 
state  ot  thoee  churches.  Bnt  we  possess  no 
letter  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  and 
we  do  not  read  that  he  was  ever  to  Athens 
again'  (Conybeaie,  L  378,  3!J5,  393,  399,  104, 
409). 

ATONEMENT,  or  PROPITIA'nOX,  a  paci- 

lion  for  the  offence  done  to  him  by  sin.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  alonanfnt  signifies  cover- 
ing, and  intimates  that  oar  offences  are,  by  a 
proper  atonement,  covered  from  the  evening 
juaticB  of  God.  The  atonement  made  by  tbe 
ceremonial  offerings  did  not  really  appeaie  the 
divine  justice  for  offences,  bnt  only  secured  the 
offender  against  the  impending  tern poial  punish- 
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nril  12).  a.Tobeeqiiatto(S8uil.  iiiiLI9).  ' 
To  aUain  to  righlamttitn  ii  to  get  Chriit'a 
obedience  iiiii  death  lniput«il  to  □■,  to  hani  liu 
grnce  impkatcd  In  out  loul,  uul  to  he  holy  in 

attai*  to  good  deelrine  in  to  undenUnd,  em- 
braca,  uid  feel  the  power  of  it  (1  Tim.  iT.  6). 
To  attain  vnlo  l\e  murrtclion  of  the  dead  U  to 
partslce  fully  af  the  quickeuing,  justiryinf;, 
suirtifyin);,  and  comfnrtiug  virtue  or  Clviit'i 
lejurrectlon ;  and  to  f hare  in  the  luppinesi 
botowed  on  the  aainta  at  their*  (Phil.  iii.  12). 

ATTALrA,  a  city  of  Pamphrlia,  iituBt«d  on 
a  bay  of  the  Ueditpmncan  Sea.  It  via 
founded  by  Attnlus  Philultlphoa,  king  of  Per- 
gamoa.  Paul  and  Baraibas  paaaed  through  it 
OQ  tbuT  iray  to  Jernxalcm,  and  probably 
preached  the  gospel  in  it  (Acti  liT.  25).  It  is 
now  called  Sattalia,  anil  extensive  ruins  indjcald 
the  fonner  importance  of  the  place.  Beaufort 
describes  the  city  as  beautifully  situated  round 
a  Email  barbour,  the  itieeta  appearing  to  rise 
behind  each  other  like  the  Boats  of  a  theatre, 
with  a  double  wall  and  a  series  of  square 
towers  on  tho  level  summit  of  the  hill  (BA. 
Sac.  TiiL,  Oct  1S51,  p.  86S). 

AUGUSTTUS  CSSkR,  the  flrst  emperor  of 
Romo.  His  original  name  was  Octaviuj.  He 
wan  the  grandson  of  a  sitter  of  Julius  Cceiar; 
but  aftrr  the  aiaasaiuation  of  his  uncle^  and  a 
long  and  severe  struggle  with  his  murderers, 
Brutus  and  Cisaini,  which  wu  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  PhJBppi,  and  then  with  Antony, 
his  own  colleague  and  rival,  he  rose  to  supreme 
power  in  tl;e  government ;  and  aa  a  new  name 
was  thought  necessary  to  characteritie  n  new 
authority,  the  name  Aucuslus  Ca-sar  wa.i  con- 
ferred upon  him  B.C.  tl.  Thui  commencwl 
the  grcateet  monarchy  the  worlil  had  ever  before 
seen.  Thongh  in  the  couree  of  his  conflict  with 
bia  advemaiiea  he  was  chargeable  with  jsmia  acta 
of  cmelty,  yet  after  he  found  himself  esta- 
bli-ihed  in  the  government,  he  acted  with  so 
much  wisilom  and  moderation  that  to  his  other 
titles  waa  aililcil  that  of  Father  of  his  Coantry. 
Univi^rsal  peace  now  reij^ed  throughout  the 
Itoman  cmjiire.  The  temple  of  Janus,  it  \s  said, 
waa  shut,  the  aignol  of  ;ieace  and  tranquillity, 
with  the  sight  of  which  Rome  hod  iievct  once 
been  Ucased  since  the  days  of  Numa  Pompitius. 
Such,  it  in  aaid,  waa  the  state  of  the  world 
whi'n  the  greatest  event  that  ever  occHned  on 
earth  took  place — the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
h  this  event  th^vt  the  name 
a  mentioned  in  Luke 
In  his  reign  flouriahed  tho  poets  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  other  celebrated  writers ; 
and  the  Anjuatan  o^e  of  Roman  literature  boa 
been  tho  admimtion  of  all  aub^icquont  ages. 
Itut  the  debaucheries  of  his  daughtiiri  Julia,  and 
othrr  family  diaordera,  were  a  canao  of  great 
distress  to  him.  He  hiil  no  son  to  SDCCced  him 
in  the  empire,  but  he  assumed  Tiberius,  the  son 
of  his  irifa  by  a  previous  marriage,  as  a  col- 
league in  the  govemmcnL  After  ■  long  and 
prosperous  reign  he  died  a.S.  11,  In  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

Angustiu  was  *  title  which  continued  to  be 
^en  to  the  empcrora  who  aucoeedod  him.  By 
tbii  noma  Peatus  designate*  Nero  (Acts  xxv. 


it  the  Emperor  Aug 


21,  25).  In  Utcr  timM  It  dgniBed  ths  pom 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  ampire,  or  who  vai 
i«d  into  a  ahan  of  the  govmunent  iaraf 
the  life  of  the  emperor.  It  wu  a  title  of  dig- 
nity and  splendour,  not  <A  strmx  (Adam's  Bam. 
Antiq.  16S). 

ATEK.  1.  Ok,  BETRiHEHnH,  or  Hxuo- 
FOLis,  CA«CTfyq/'fAs£w(,acity  of  Egypt.  [()■.] 

2.  A'vsy,  a  plain  in  Syria,  perhaps  th«  saoM 
as  that  of  Baal-bec,  or  valley  of  Baal,  when  wis 
a  matniifieent  temple  dedicated  to  the  snn,  nd 
is  called  the  Valley  of  ZcftaniHt  (Ames  L  I; 
Josh.  zL  17).  It  liei  between  Lcbumn  a^ 
Anti-Libanna,  and  is  *  part  or  the  whole  of 
Cceleayrio,  one  of  the  most  pleaaaut  and  fertik 
spota  in  the  world.  About  thirty  nilei  nHtk 
of  Damascus  standi  Baal-bec,  the  n±u  rf 
whose  temple  ar«  to  this  day  the  wonda  d 
every  beholder. 

3.  Bethel  is  called  Atev  or  Bcrsavn,  bt 
cause  of  the  idolatry  and  other  wlckednan  Umr 
committed  (Hoaaa  z.  6,  S). 


BA'AL  signifies  lord,  nder,  AwjintuI,  and  vai 
the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Pbteoiciana,  eapedally 
of  the  Tyrians.  It  waa  their  principal  god,  sad 
was  reckoned  a  mala  deity,  while  A^tuoth, 
another  chief  object  of  their  woiahip,  wu 
deemed  a  female  deity.  Baal,  however,  wta 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  female,  aa  in  Bom.  xi. 
4,  Tj)  llnaX,  and  various  passages  of  the  LXX.; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Aahtarath  is  spoken  of  Si 
a  male.  It  has  been  genemlly  auppoeed  that  tit* 
sun  waa  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bai^* 
while  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  that  of 
Ashtnroth.  Every  sort  of  abiimination  ia  said 
to  have  been  committed  on  occasion  of  the  festi- 
vals of  these  two  deities.  In  the  temcieB  of 
Baal  waa  kept  a  perpetual  fire;  altars  wne 
erected  to  him  in  high  places  and  in  gnvn 
(Num.  xxiL  «;  1  King*  iviii.  19;  -3  Kings 
Jtiiii.  4-Ii;  Jer.  uiii.  36).  We  often  meet 
with  tho  word  Baalim,  the  plural  number  of 
Baal  in  Hebrew,  perhaps  because  then  ware 
many  Baals,  or  at  least  many  images  of  him. 

The  worship  of  liaol  waa  not  confined  to 
the  Pliomiciana — it  extended  to  other  nations 
of  the  East.  Wo  find  it  among  the  Uoabitss 
in  the  daya  of  Mosea  (Sum.  uiL  41);  and 
nurabeia  of  the  laraelitM  were  seduced  by  the 
dauglitcn  of  Moab  to  join  in  tho  worship 
(UT.  1,  2).  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  undo 
fiucceasive  judges,  tho  worship  of  Bo»l,  ofttn 
along  with  that  of  Ashtaroth,  was  very  provaloit 
among  them  (Judg.  iL  11-13;  iiL  7;  vL  25, 
2S-31;  viiL  33;  i.  8;  1  Sam.  lii.  10).  Up  to 
the  times  of  Samuel  the  wonhlp  of  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  appears  to  have  been  found  anumg 
them;  but  through  bis  influence  they  were  led 
to  put  tham  away  (1  Sam.  viL  3,  *).  After  the 
catabHahment    of   the    sepaiate    kingd^ma    of 

*  Geaenius,  however,  tliinks  that  it  waa  not 
the  snn,  but  the  planet  Jupiter,  aa  the  rulor  and 
giver  of  good  fortune,  which  was  wonhipped 
under  the  name  of  Baal  (131). 


BAAL 

Tmel  ud  Jadsh,  idoUtiy  greatly  prerallBd 
Imh  of  tbem;  bat  whethar,  or  how  far,  tliia 
took  tlio  fonn  of  the  woralup  of  Baal  or  Aah- 
tuntta  we  an  not  told.  In  the  land  of  Imel 
the  worship  of  the  golden  ealvei  set  op  b; 
Jerobocun  in  Dui  and  Bethel  was,  pwhaps,  ' 
the  prerailing  form  of  idolatry;  but  in  the  i 
of  Ahab,  through  the  inflnence  of  his  wUe 
Jcsebel,  a  Zidonian  princeaa,  the  vorahip  of 
Baal  was  in  great  force  in  tiie  land  of  lanel 
(1  Kings  XTi.  31-33  ;  zzL  S5}.  '  The  prophets 
of  Baal  were  foor  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
[Topbets  of  the  grorea '  (Aahtorath)  '  were  foui 
faimdred,  which  did  eat  at  Jezebel'a  taUe' 
(iTiiL  19).  So  general,  indeed,  vas  the  worship 
of  "-"'.  and  90  few  wonhippen  of  the  true  Uod 
remained,  that  the  following  waa  all  the  comfort 
which  Jehovah  gave  to  Elijah,  who  thought  that 
none  hnt  htnuelf  waa  left :  'Yet  1  have  left 
seren  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  wh 
have  not  bowed  onto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him'  <iix.  II,  18). 
Jehu,  who  seized  on  the  throne  of  Israel  about 
foort«n  years  after  Ahab's  death,  alew  all  the 
pniph.ts  of  Baal ;  '  and  they  broaght  forth  the 
imagts  of  Baal  out  of  the  bouse  of  Baal  and 
bnmed  them ;  and  they  brake  down  the  house 
of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught  house  unto  this 
day.  Tlius  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel ' 
{i  Kings  X.  l!s-2^).  Whether  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  again  restored  in  the  kingdom  of 
lanel  does  not  a^ipear. 

When  it  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of 
Jndah  we  are  not  told ;  but  in  the  reiftn  of 
Jehoash,  who  waa  contemporary  with  Jehu, 
'the  people  of  the  land,'  through  the  influence 
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eces  IhorouKhly,  and 
t.«w  M;ittad.  the  priest  of  Baal,  before  the 
atlan'  ii  Kings  li.  It).  Whether  the  warship 
or  Baal  WIS  thni  rooted  out  of  Juihih,  ami 
whe:i>er  it  continual  so  fur  any  lengtli  of  time, 
we  do  not  know;  but  we  afUru-anIs  find  that 
Matutvh  'reoral  up  altara  for  Ba.il,  and  made 
a  BiTive  as  did  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  wor- 
ihi|i[fi^l  all  the  hOHt  of  heaven  and  ecrvvd  them ' 
lUi.  ^-7>.  And  though  these  were  dc'^tr'iyed 
l.y  his  wra  Jnaiah  (iiiii.  4-7).  yet  n-e  a^ain 
nnd  the  worahip  itt  Baal  previulin;^  b*'fore  the 
itnittruiL-Iion  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  vii.  9;   xi.  13, 

The  naniB  of  Baal  frwjnently  entered  in 
eom[»<iIion  into  the  names  of  plaoes  in  Canaan, 
M  Bitil-raiT,  Baal-Meon.  Baal-IkTsth.ett— from 
»hj-:h  it  ii  pro! lable  that  his  worship  prevailod 
iitt-nsively  amunj  tlus  Cannanitish  tribes  even 
fro;n  ao  early  period.  We  find  it  among  the 
FhiJistinM ;  we  read  of  '  Baal'&hub.  the  goil  of 
Elirv-n '  {-i  Kinsm  i.  2).  Ikl.  a  prinfipsl  idol  of 
Bibylon,  has  1i<--en  penerally  considereil  as  the 
tame  as  Baal  (U.  xlvi.  1).  The  Carthaginians 
were  a  colony  frtim  Ph<eoicia,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Baal  was  worshipped  by  them.  Aa 
ve  have  the  name  in  that  of  Jeze-1»l.  and  nisn 
cf  her  father  'Eth-baal,  kin^  of  thu  Zi<lo- 
nlani'  (I  Kings  in.  31),  so  we  hare  it  in  the 
names  of  aoioe  of  the  most  vt^lebrated  Gartha- 
eicl.ins.  at  Adhtr-bal,  As<lru-bal,  Uanni-bat 
iCmenios,  Lfx.  131).  Among  the  Israelites  it 
had  previonsly  entered  in  compoHition  into  the 
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names  of  persons,  ss  Jemb-baal  (Jndg.  vJL  32), 
Bsh-baal,  Meri-baal  (1  Chroo.  viii.  32,  84). 

BA'AL-HAK'AN,  the  son  of  Achbor,  and  the 
seventh  king  of  the  Edomites,  'before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.' 
The  name  aignifles  the  lord  of  benignity  or 
grace,  and  would  dispose  one  to  think  that  the 
worship  of  Baal  hod  prevailed  at  an  early  period 
among  the  Edomites  ss  irell  at  the  Cuiaanites 
(Qeo.  uivL  31,  S8). 

BA'AL-FB'OR,  a  god  of  the  Moabitea  and 
Midianites.  It  probably  received  the  name  of 
Feor  from  the  place  where  it  was  worshipped, 
as  Jupiter  was  called  Olympius  from  his  being 
worshipped  on  Mount  Olympus.  At  Shirtim, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  the  Israelites,  shortly  be- 
fore they  entered  Canaan,  were  seduced  by  the 
daughters  of  Moab  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Baal-Peor  and  to  eat  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
24,000  of  them  were  on  that  account  put  to 
death  (Num.  uv,) 


signifies  the  Lord  of  Fhes,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  him  in  contempt,  since  King 
Ahaziah,  when  consulting  him  as  to  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  called  him  by  it ;  but  either  he- 
called  the  Fly-god,  or  because  he  chased  away 
the  swarms  of  flies,  which  seems  the  less  probable 
opinion.    [Beelzebub.] 

BAffYLOX,  the  capital  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  was  sitaateil  on  the  River  Euphrates, 
which  ran  through  it  from  nor-lh  to  Eouth,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  Of  Ximri>l,  a  ^eat- 
graniison  of  Koah.  it  Ls  said,  '  The  lieyinriiiig  of 
liis  kiijtplum  was  B.iBFX,  Rud  Ervch,  and  Accod, 
and  Culneh  in  the  land  of  Sliiuar'  (Ccn.  x. 
8-10).     It  was  the  biiUding  of  Babel  and  of  its 
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>f  tlio  liuildera  on  the  face  of  the  e.irth.  How 
far  tliey  hiul  ailvanreil  in  building  is  not  men. 
tinned,  but  it  is  said  'Ihey  lift  off  to  hnild  the 
city '  (xi.  1-9).  The  Assyrian  trailition,  accord- 
ing to  Cteiins,  ascribes  the  fiiuinling  nf  IlaliyloB 
to  Seiniramis,  the  wife  of  Kinns;  but  Bltushs, 
who  was  a  GuMrcan  by  descent,  nnil  a  far 
higher  authority  than  Clesias.  who  deals  greatly 
in  fables,  complains  of  the  Grecian  writers  for 
supposing,  without  any  foundalic.ii,  thai  Baby- 
lon win  built  by  Seuiiramis.  quei-n  of  A-isyri.i, 
for  her  false  pretences  to  tli"ie  wouderlul  cili- 
fices  by  which  it  was  embellished,  at  if  they  h.id 
been  her  work  (Joseph,  c.  Apioii,  i.  10,  20).* 
Among  the  princes  who  aided  in  enlarging  or 
im[)roving  Babylon,  Htpoilotus  slso  mentions 
Semiramis,  but  she  is  an  entirely  different  per- 

•  Minus,  the  alleged  foumler  of  the  empirp, 
and  his  wife  Semiramis,  are  not  to  bu  re/!uded 
as  real  historical  personages,  nor,  indeed,  as 
belonging  to  Assyrian  tradition  at  all ;  but 
as  the  mere  invention  of  tho  Greek  wrilers. 
The  Babylonian  hiatoriam,  as  we  are  told  by 
Abydenu*.  ignored  altogether  tho  existence  of 
any  such  mnnarchs  (Hawliiuon  in  UirodoL  L 
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son  from  the  Semiramis  of  Ctesios,  and  tbere 
must  have  been  between  them  an  interval  of 
many  generations,  if,  indeed,  either  of  them  erer 
existed  at  all  (Bawlinson  in  HarodoL  L  821, 
467,  601). 

The  name  of  Babylon  does  not  again  oornr  in 
the  Scripture  history  until  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  when  '  Merodach-baladan,  son  of  Baladon, 
king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a  present  to 
Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heaid  that  Hczekiah  had 
been  sick  and  was  recovered '  (2  Elings  xz.  12) ; 
and  it  appears  that  Babylon  was,  even  at  that 
time,  reckoned  a  noble  city,  for  Isaiah  caUs  it 
'the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  ezcellency '  (Is.  ziiL  19), '  the  golden  city ' 
(xiv.  4). 

Nebtichadnezzar,  though  he  did  not  found 
Babylon,  so  enlarged  and  embellished  it  that  he 
might  in  a  way  be  aaid  to  build  it.  It  was  a 
proud,  yet  not  an  unfounded  boast  which  he 
uttered  when,  walking  in  his  palace,  he  said,  '  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built,  for  the 
house  of  the  kii^om,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  V  (Don. 
iv.  29,  80).  Bcrosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephua, 
says,  '  He  adorned  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
other  temples,  after  an  elegant  manner,  out  of 
the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war.  He  also 
rebuilt  the  old  city,  and  added  another  to  it 
on  the  outside,  and  so  far  restored  Babylon  that 
none  who  should  besiege  it  afterwards  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  divert  the  river  so  as 
to  facilitate  on  entrance  into  it ;  and  this  he  did 
by  building  three  walls  about  the  inner  city  and 
three  about  the  outer.  Some  of  these  walls  he 
built  of  burnt  brick  and  bitumen,  and  some  of 
brick  only.  So,  when  he  hod  thus  fortified  the 
city  with  walls  after  an  excellent  jnnnner,  and 
had  adorned  the  gates  magnificently,  he  added 
a  new  palace  to  that  which  his  father  had 
dwelt  in,  and  tills  close  by  it  also,  and  that 
more  eminent  in  its  height  and  in  its  great 
splendour.  However,  as  prodigious  large  and 
as  magnificent  as  it  was,  it  was  finished  in 
fifteen  days.*  Now,  in  this  palace  he  erected 
very  high  walks,  supported  by  stone  pillars ;  and 
by  planting  what  was  called  a  pensile  para- 
dise, and  replenishing  it  with  all  sorts  of  trees, 
he  rendered  the  prospect  an  exact  resemblance 
of  a  mountainous  coimtry.  This  he  did  to 
please  his  queen,  because  she  had  been  brought 

*  The  authority  of  Berosus  the  Babylonian, 
of  whose  history  we  have  some  fragments  in 
Josephus  and  Eusebius,  has  greatly  risen  of  late 
years;  but  this  statement  appears  altogether 
incredible ;  yet,  instead  of  weakening,  it  strength- 
ens his  authority  as  a  historian.  In  what  is 
called  *  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar' we  have  the  very  same  statement.  In 
that  singular  document  that  monarch  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  works  which  he 
had  executed;  and  among  others  he  mentions 
'  a  strong  fort  400  ammas  square.  In  a  happy 
month  and  on  an  auspicious  day,  its  foundation 
I  laid  in  the  earth  like  ...  I  completely 
finished  its  top.  In  JiJUen  days  I  completed  it 
and  made  it  the  high  place  of  my  kingdom.' 
'  Here  follows,'  says  Bawlinson, '  a  description 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  palace '  (Bawlinson 
in  HerodoL  IL  586). 


np  in  Media,  and  was  fond  of  a  monDftainoiif 
situation'  (Joseph,  c  Apkm^  L  19). 

It  is  an  interettisg  drcumstanoe  that  w«  hare 
a  description  of  ancient  Babylon  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  tniftworthy  eyewitness,  Hcradotu, 
who  has  been  well  designated  'the  Fkthtr  of 
Histoiy.'  The  date  of  his  visit  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  450  &o.  'The  following,'  says  he, 
'  is  a  description  of  the  place  9— The  dty  standi 
on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  sqnan^  120 
furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the  entire 
circuit  is  480  fiorlongs.  While  such  is  its  sin, 
in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  dty  that  i^ 
proaches  to  it  It  is  surrounded  in  the  fint 
place  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat  full  of  water, 
behind  which  rises  a  wall  50  royal  cubits  in 
width  and  200  in  height 

'  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to 
which  the  mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was 
turned,  nor  the  manner  wherein  the  wall  was 
wrought  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat  the 
soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made 
into  bricks,  and  when  a  suffident  number  was 
completed  they  baked  the  bricks  in  kilns.  Then 
they  set  to  building,  and  began  with  bricking 
the  borders  of  the  moat ;  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throng- 
out  for  their  cement  hot  bitxmien,  and  interpos- 
ing a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  eveiy  thirtieth 
course  of  the  bricks.  On  the  top,  along  the 
edges  of  the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of 
a  single  chamber,  facing  one  another,  leaving 
between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to 
turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  100  gates, 
all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side^posts. 
The  bitumen  used  in  the  work  was  brongfat  to 
Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Euplirates  at  the  point  where  the 
city  of  the  same  name  stands,  eight  days' 
journey  from  Babylon.  Lumps  of  bitumen  are 
found  ii;  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

'  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
River  Euphrates,  which  runs  through  t^e  midst 
of  it  The  city  waU  is  brought  down  on  both 
sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream ;  thence  £rom 
the  comers  of  the  wall  there  is  carried  along 
each  bank  of  the  river  a  fence  ef  burnt  bricks. 
The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  four  storeys  high; 
the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only 
those  parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross 
streets  which  lead  down  to  the  water-side.  At 
the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low  gates 
in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are, 
like  the  great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass, 
and  open  on  the  water. 

'  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the 
dty.  There  is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of 
less  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very  little  in- 
ferior to  it  in  strength. 

'  The  centre  of  each  division  of  the  town  was 
occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one  stood  the 
palace  of  tiie  kings,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  strength  and  size ;  in  the  other  was  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  en- 
closure, two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass.*     In  the  middle  of  the  prednct 

*  The  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel  is  well 
known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Is.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  L 
1 ;  Apoc.  Dan.  xiL  16).    There  is  little  doabt 
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there  waa  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a  foiiong  in 
length  and  breadth*  upon  which  was  rais^  a 
second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up 
to  eighth  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  on  the  out- 
side, bj  a  path  which  winds  round  all  the 
towen.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up,  one 
finds  a  reeting-plaoe  and  seats  where  persons  are 
wtmt  to  sit  some  time  on  their  way  to  the  sum- 
mit. On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a  spacious 
temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of 
unosual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table 
by  its  side.  There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set 
up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  of 
nij^ts  by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman, 
who,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  the  priests  of  this  god, 
affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  deity  out  of 
all  the  women  of  the  land. 

'Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a 
second  temple,  in  which  is  a  sitting  figure  of 
Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the  figure  stands  a 
lai^  golden  table ;  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed, 
are  likewise  of  gold.  The  Chaldeans  told  me 
that  all  the  gold  together  was  800  talents 
weight.  Outside  the  temple  are  two  altars,  one 
of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  ofier 
sucklings;  the  other,  a  common  altar,  but  of 
great  size,  on  which  Uie  full-grown  animals  are 
sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  altar  that  the 
Chaldfleans  bum  the  frankincense,  which  is 
offered  to  the  extent  of  1000  talents  weight 
every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  god.  In  the 
time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in  the  temple 
a  figure  of  a  man  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
solid  gold.  I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but 
I  relate  what  the  Chaldeans  report  concerning 
it.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  plotted  to 
carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Xerxes,  however,  the 
son  of  Diirius,  killed  the  priest  who  forbade 
liim  to  move  the  statue,  and  took  it  away. 
Bolides  the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  private  offerings  in 
the  holy  precinct'  (Herodotus,  i.  314). 

We  are  disposed  to  place  great  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus;  and  have  not  inter- 
rupted his  narrative  by  any  critical  remarks; 
bat  some  of  his  measurements  are  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  they  are  not  fully  confirmed  by 
other  writers.  According  to  Ctesias  (who  is, 
however,  but  a  poor  authority),  the  circuit  of 
Babvlon  was  but  360  stadia.  The  historians  of 
Alexander  agreed  nearly  with  tliis :  Clitarchus 
reported  365  stadia,  Q.  Curtius  368,  while 
Strabo  gives  3S5  (Rawlinson  in  HerodoL  i.  314). 

According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  square,  120 
stadia,  or  nearly  14  miles,  each  way;  thus  covering 
an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles.  This  esti- 
i.'uite  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  who  reduce  the  side  to  about  11 

that  he  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon.  It  has  been  common  to  sup- 
pose that  Bel  and  Baal  are  the  same  word,  and 
therefore    that  the   word    Bel   means  simply 

*  Lord.'     But  this  is  very  uncertain.     Bel  is  73 

in  the  original,  while  Baal  is  ^^3.     They  are 

different  words,  and  may  be  distinct  roots' 
(Bawlinson  in  HerodoL  L  818). 


miles,  and  the  area  to  something  less  than  130 
square  miles.  Even  this  space  is  enormous, 
being  five  or  six  times  the  extent  of  London. 
The  authority,  however,  upon  which  the  state- 
ments rest  is  of  great  weight,  and  it  therefore 
seems  necessary  to  accept  them,  and  to  suppose 
that  a  wall  surrounded  an  area  of  the  size  indi- 
cated, and  that  the  name  Babylon  was  attached 
in  popular  language  to  the  entire  space  within 
the  rampart ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  the  whole  ground  included  within  it  was 
covered  with  buildings.  The  Babylon  thus  un- 
derstood was  not  simply  a  city,  but  a  great 
fortified  district,  very  partially  built  upon,  and 
containing  within  it,  not  only  ganlens  and 
parks,  but  numerous  fields  and  orchards  (ii 
570). 

But  the  most  surprising  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus is  that  regarding  the  height  of  the  walls, 
which  he  says  were  200  royal  cubits  high. 
This  is  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  Ctesias, 
who  states  the  height  as  50  fathoms,  equal  to 
200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers  considerably 
diminish  the  height ;  Pliny  and  Solinus  reduc- 
ing it  to  200  feet,  Strabo  and  others  to  75  feet. 
The  great  width  and  height  of  the  wall  of 
Babylon  are  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (IL  53, 
58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  surrounded  their  cities 
with  walls,  which  to  us  are  astounding.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  measure  of  the 
royal  cubit  of  the  Babylonians ;  but  according 
to  an  estimate  adopted  by  Rawlinson,  the  height 
of  the  walls,  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  would  be 
373  ft,  4  in.,  or  13  ft  4  in.  higher  than  the 
extreme  height  of  St  Paul's,  London — a  height, 
especially  when  we  take  into  accoimt  their 
width  (50  royal  cubits,  or  well-nigh  100  feet), 
which  seems  altogether  incredible.  *My  own 
l^lief,'  says  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  *is,  tliat  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not  exceed 
60  or  70  Eup:Iisli  feet '  (Rawlinson  in  HerodoL  i. 
31 4,  315).  Such  a  height  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes, 
})articularly  in  the  way  of  protection  and  de- 
fence, while  the  height  stated  by  Ilerrxiotus 
would  scarcely  have  served  these  ends  any 
better ;  and  hence  it  seeras  unlikely  that  the 
walls  would  ever  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as 
he  states. 

Of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians  we  have  some  interesting  notices  in  the 
5th  chapter  of  Daniel;  but  as  they  must  be 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  full 
detail  of  them.  '  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a 
great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank 
wine  before  the  thousand.  Belshazzar,  whiles 
he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring  the 
golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which 
was  in  Jerusalem ;  that  the  king  and  his  princes, 
his  wives  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  there- 
in. They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood, 
and  of  stone.  In  the  same  hour  came  forth 
fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against 
the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of 
the  king's  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of 
the  hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  king's  counte- 
nance was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
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him,  80  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  wer«  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another.  And 
this  is  the  irriting  that  ma  written,  Mene, 
Mens,  Tekel,  UpHABsnr.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  thing,'  given  by  Daniel,  "who 
was  called  in  for  that  purpose:  'Mene;  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it 
Tekel  ;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting.  Peres;  Thy  kingdom  is 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
In  that  night  was  Bebhazzar  the  king  of  the 
Chaldseans  slain.  And  Darius  the  Median  took 
the  kingdom,  being  about  threescore  and  two 
years  old'  (Dan.  v.  1,  2,  4-6,  25-31). 

We  have  here  but  few  details  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon.  The  following  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus: — Cyrus,  who  commanded  the  Per- 
sians, after  conquering  many  nations  in  the  west 
of  Asia,  'marched  forward  against  Babylon. 
The  Babylonians  encamped  without  their  walls 
and  awaited  his  coming.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the 
Babylonians  were  defeated  by  the  Persian  king, 
whereupon  they  withdrew  within  their  defences. 
Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  mode  light 
of  his  si^o,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions 
for  many  years,  in  preparation  against  this 
attack;  for  when  they  saw  Cyrus  conquering 
nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that 
he  would  never  stop,  and  that  their  turn  would 
come  at  last. 

*  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity, 
as  time  went  on,  and  he  made  no  progress 
against  the  place.  In  this  distress  cither  some 
one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  plan  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in 
execution.  He  placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at 
the  point  where  the  river  enters  the  city,  and 
another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the  town 
by  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  soon  as  the  water  be- 
came shallow  enough.  He  then  himself  drew 
off  with  the  unwarlike  portion  of  his  host,  and 
made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin 
for  the  river,  where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had 
done  formerly :  he  turned  the  Euphrates  by  a 
canal  into  the  basin,  which  was  then  a  marsh, 
on  wliich  the  river  sank  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  became  fordable. 
Hereupon  the  Persians  who  hod  been  left  for 
the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the  river -side 
entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  sunk  so  as  to 
reach  about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh,  and 
thus  got  into  the  town.  Hod  the  Babylonians 
been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was  about,  or  had 
they  noticed  their  danger,  they  would  not  have 
allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  within  the 
city,  which  was  what  ruined  them  utterly,  but 
woidd  have  made  fast  all  the  street  gates  which 
gave  upon  the  river,  and  mounting  upon  the 
waUs  along  both  sid^  of  the  stream  would  so 
have  caught  the  enemy  as  it  were  in  a  trap. 
But  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them  by 
surprise,  and  so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the 
vast  size  of  the  place  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  parts  (as  the  residents  at  Babylon  de- 
clare), long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the 
town  were  taken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
chanced,  but  as  they  were  engaged  in  a  festival, 
continued  dancing  and  revelling  tmtil  they 
learned  the  capture  but  too  certainly.    Such, 


then,  were  the  drcumstancee  of  the  first  taking 
of  Babylon'  (Herodotus,  i  313,  828).    [BlL- 

SHAZZAR.] 

Though  Babylon,  after  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of 
a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  it  continued  to  be  the 
second  city  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  court  part  of  the  year. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew  the  Per* 
sian  monarchy,  about  330  B.C.,  it  was  still  a 
large  and  wealthy  city ;  and  it  is  said  he  de- 
signed to  restore  it  to  its  former  splendour,  snd 
make  it  the  seat  of  his  wide-spread  empire.  But 
this  intention  was  frustrated  by  his  death ;  and 
Seleucus  Nicator  having  drained  a  large  number 
of  its  inhabitants  to  people  the  new  dty  at 
Seleucia,  which  he  built  on  the  Tigris,  about 
forty  miles  northward,  it  gradually  fell  into 
decay.  Strabo  the  geographer,  about  30  B.GL, 
states  that  time  and  neglect  had  then  nearly 
completed  the  destruction  of  Babylon ;  and  he 
applies  to  it  what  an  ancient  poet  had  sud  of 
a  ruined  Arcadian  city,  that  it  was  *  one  vast 
wilderness.'  Pausanias,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  century,  says, '  Of  Babylon  all  that  now  re- 
mains is  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the  walls  of 
the  city ; '  and  Jerome,  about  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  informs  us  that  its  walls  were  employed 
by  the  Persian  princes  as  an  enclosure  for  wild 
beasts,  preserved  there  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chose. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon  were  flnt 
correctly  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Pietro 
dcUa  Voile,  an  Italian  traveller,  who  visited 
them  in  1616 ;  but  our  principal  information 
regarding  its  present  condition  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Rich,  the  English  resident  at 
Bagdofl,  who  carefully  examined  and  described 
the  ruins,  and  by  other  travellers  who  have 
since  visited  them. 

It  is  now  the  general  belief  that  the  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  HiUoh  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Babylon;  but  the  examination  of 
them,  though  not  without  interest,  has  as  yet 
been  followed  by  considerable  disappointment 
*  From  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,'  says 
Rich,  '  I  expected  to  have  found  on  the  site  of 
Babylon  more  ond  olso  less  than  I  actually 
did.  Less — bci'nuse  I  could  have  formal 
no  conception  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  the 
wliole  ruins,  or  of  the  size,  solidity,  and  perfect 
state  of  some  ports  of  them;  and  more — be- 
cause I  thought  I  should  hove  distinguished 
some  troces,  however  imperfect,  of  many  of 
the  principal  structures  of  Bobylon.  I  imagined 
I  should  hove  said,  •  Here  were  the  walls,  and 
such  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  area; 
there  stood  the  palace;  and  this  most  as- 
suredly was  the  Tower  of  Belus.'  I  was  com- 
pletely deceived.  Instead  of  a  few  insulated 
mounds,  I  found  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
covered  with  vestiges  of  buildings,  in  some 
places  consisting  of  brick  walls,  surprisingly 
fresh ;  in  others,  merely  of  a  vast  succession  of 
mounds  of  rubbish,  of  such  indeterminate  figures, 
variety,  and  extent,  as  to  involve  the  person 
who  should  have  formed  any  theory  in  inex- 
tricable confusion '  (Rich,  Second  Mem.  i.  21). 

Tlie  ruins  are  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Euphrates.     There  are  three  iwiTnAwa^  masses 
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irbirh  deserve  special  notice;  they  ire  called 
the  Mujclibe,  the  Kasr,  and  the  Amram  HilL 

Aljout  live  miles  to  the  north  of  Hillah  you 
come  on  the  first  of  these  enormous  masses. 
calltr«l  the  M^jelibe.  It  is  of  an  oblong  square. 
Its  »iiles  face  the  four  cardinal  points  and  are 
of  irregular  extent — the  northern  being.  accr«ni- 
inf;  to  Rich,  200  yards  in  length,  the  southern 
!219.  the  eastern' I S2,  and  the  western  136. 
The  elevation  of  the  south-east,  or  highest  angle. 
is  141  feet,  and  the  circuit  of  the  whole  mound 
2-211  feet.*  All  the  faces,  especially  that  which 
looks  to  the  west,  present  at  interv'als  some  ap- 
pearances of  brick-work — the  bricks  being  sun- 
driril  and  mLied  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  and  cemented  with  mud,  a  thin  layer  of 
re«<ls  occurring  between  each  course  of  the 
bricks.  Tunnels  driven  into  the  base  of  the 
mound,  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  shew  that  the 
structure  was  formerly  coated  with  a  wall  of 
burnt  brick  masonry,  supported  by  numerous 
pier«  and  buttresses  of  the  same  material.  These 
bakt^l  bricks,  as  well  as  roost  of  those  which 
are  fiumi  Ioom  among  the  rubbish  wherei'er  it 
is  dug  into,  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  were  laid  in  a  fine  white  mortar  ( Rawlinson 
in  U*-rxidoL  iL  575).1'  There  are  in  the  mound 
many  deep  ravines,  formed  partly  by  the  infln- 

*  We  give  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Rich,  as 
being  probably  not  less  trustworthy  than  those 
of  Rulxequent  travellers,  whose  measurements 
differ  to  a  c«<TL9iderable,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
great  t.'xtent  frfini  them.     Layard  remarks,  we 
doubt  not  justly,  that  the  form  of  the  mounds 
is  r«o  invgular  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
t".i«»  nxiri*  <^.LiH  alti^LTcthT,  aiiil  thus  it  is  im- 
p.  »«i"i'lL'  t'»  ■li!»-ni.iiio  th»;ir  cxa<'t  size.      T:.»y  ! 
1.  .»,.  tV.-iri<r!vi.s  :ilm"3t  in<rnsili!y  in  the  p!;»-.r.  ' 
I  Liv-tr-l.  .V: '"  vA  n«f/  li-tffylon^  o"0».     It  is  ri'.-s- 
lu  In*  ri.-rii;irki-l  th;:t  the  state  of  tlie  ru:n:>  :i:t- 
L—'-.tiv   i!i'in_'-l  ."iiHO   Mr.   Rich   drew  up  LJ■^  | 
J/.  .-./■. r..-  iK.r  P'-rt^r,  Trrtr.  ii.  :j'.*ri,  //r'^i. 

■f  Til*;  hr.'  ks  uf  which  BaTivl-in  was  builr 
werr.'  -it  tT\'«  k:i:'ls — sun-lrie<i  ariil  fire  or  k;Ir. 
burnt.  The  f.nui-r  are  ;:<-Denilly  lar^zcr  am!  ..f 
a  ri^;.r*<.r  fnl-rii:  than  the  latter,  but  thvir  j 
S'.iliil::y  ajijiar-i  to  l)e  e'jual  to  the  hani'-st  ' 
4t<ii'-.  Tii'-y  .inr  ■■nrnj-<se'l  of  clay  n::xe«i  wi!:. 
rh"!  j»ti  ^trtiW  "r  l-ri-k^.-n  t*-k-*U„  avA  thf-n  lirifi 
in  th*-  s'::i.  T}it%^  unbiinit  bri-k.i  c-'nii!i'.n:y 
f.-rru  :h»'  iLteri'-r  \-t  tkihs  i>f  any  strong  fivjr.iiri- 
t:-.ias  whi  h  arr*  f<'UTiil  in  tin:  ruin^ ;  \'il  tr.«- 
Tu- r**  in::*'irTririt  bi:il«l;ri2"s  wen;  laotil  w:t:i  \\.f 
Kiore  r-t;  ii;t::-.I  t:r*-!'Unil  lifirk**,  w.'ine  of  ^:..-  :j 
:-r»-  ev..r:  .-till  rvmark;ibly  fr«-}i.  The  •,.-.  k- 
^t-rt-  «..i  -tr-ruly  <fni«*ntel  t'»jether  tr-at.  r.  ■:- 
\t;!:.^r  ii.-iir.::  tl^'ir  h.irdnes!*,  tht-y  cr-uM  L'.:  r^.r.r  ■ 
d'-ta-  Iiin;!  fr  jin  th«»  rn«»rtar — in  fact,  it  was  nearly 
:3:j-'S':Mf  !'■>  «'»'j:.rate  them;  and  to  tiiis  cir- 
cu:i.*Mii:e  tli''  j  n-.-i-nt  in.x-^se«  owe  their  j-r^-^-r- 
v.i::'-r..  A-*  th-  '.lyira  of  ceuieiit  were  ex'-ee-lm/iy 
thin,  it  3pj*-.ir--l  v-ry  wori'lerful  that  *U'  ii  ftltL-  ] 
■J«  r  liri--i  i'f   •":•..*•] i\   .'»h'.uM  hoM   t^g»-:};'.-r   v 

t*:ni  :'U."«ly  th ijr-os  of  the  liri<-k«.      fjii  th^- 

br- k-i  u'»-nrr:iily  thi-re  wvre  inH.rij-*:oni»:  bu*. 
trie  j.|il.-«.  '.'ft}.'-  br;*.k.s<»n  wi.:'h  the  :!>' r.j  •;■:.- 
ajv.  ^r.4n]Y-^l  .'ire  ir:v;irialily  laid  d-.wi.w.ir  i-., 
\\liy  they  Wt.TH  <fi  pla«'ed  we  cannot  cru»>^  \>m\ 
*•■»  it  :h  in  all  tli**  primitive  n-mains  of  Hv.SvloLia 
(Ker  Porter,  Ti'ac,  u.  311,  32f,  330,  30.'»''. 


ence  of  the  elements,  partly  by  the  ex.^aviti--? 
of  the  Turks  in  search  of  hid  trear.;r«s.  Ye: 
regularly  built  scbterraknei^us  v&:Lis  are  alsi?  :•: 
be  seen,  in  some  of  which  have  be*s  -i.*:  •:  v-r»»i 
sarcophagi  containing  human  skele^L-zij.  rjnler. 
vessels,  and  burnt  Irl.ks  w.tb  cunrjiriL  in- 
scriptions nj<in  them.  Several  of  tie  exravi- 
tions  penetrate  very  far  inio  the  body  .i  tie 
structure,  makinz  tnzzlzx  xzrzzz^-.  an-i  w.tl*, 
it  is  likely.  Lave  never  ye:  be*n  exj  1  r««i.  :h- 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  Lirrally  k**j  ir.z  fiir  i 
over  them.  In  short,  thew  s-:ztera:rj.  ever 
which  the  chambers  cf  cajeity  :i.ay  Lave  bi^z 
sjiread,  are  now  the  refu-?e  of  jsiikals  aii-i  ■.".'z.rz 
savage  anixals.  The  =.outLf  cf  :he:r  rLtn:.:-:* 
are  strewe^l  with  the  Ixses  -if  sheep  azii  g-  itj^ : 
and  the  loathsome  smell  that  ias^Tj  frc-n  zz:-: 
of  them  is  su±c:ent  wiriirig  t:t  to  pr'-'e-l 
into  the  den  <Ker  Porter.  Trrr.  iL  Slii.  o?7  . 
In  most  of  the  cavities  are  Eu:i.ber&  cf  bats  sj.  i 
owls^ 

Thus  have  the  w-ris  -f  the  ir:th»t  l-?*s  f-.'.- 
filled:  *BabyIi.L,  the  gl.ry  cf  k-r..-:.~«,  ::.e 
beautv  of  the  Cbal  lees'  ex:eIIeL'.v.  i'r.ai;  r.-r  ia 
when  G<J  overthrew  &>::=:  an-:  '>.r.  rra:.. 
It  shall  never  be  ithir  i:#-ii.  r.*::L'r  tiiil  ;: 
be  dwelt  in  frcm  generat;  n  to  z-L^rAt.ti  : 
neither  shall  the  Arabi^L  j  ivh  Lis  trLt  :'i-rit ; 
neither  shall  the  *h*:j:.':ri5  XLike  tieir  f.li 
there.  But  will  beasts  cf  th*  d***rt  sLali  Le 
there;  and  thrir  h:c««  «>:.iil  r^  f-_li  .i  i.i-f-l 
creatures :  and  c  wU  iLali  iwr'.i  tLrre.  »j>i  %av.t4 
shall  dance  there.  Ati  tLr  w.li  :>ia.*v  :f  v-.e 
i«land  shall  cry  in  their  •ir*--.li:e  L. ^w*.  kz.\ 
dnurons  in  their  pleasant  jAls/iihs '  •  Ii.  x....  ll'-i^j  . 
•What  a  ji'ture.'  say*   Ca;-i:n  M  :-:Li.n.    •   f 

r--iTr.T  *►■:•-  ■!.=■-  ■    "i*' "  r.  ii  tL  5  •    *    -    *  ■ - 


.  •         •• 


.»     ../..' 


*'-•  -  »  ..  •  »  ■  ■«  .«  ■  A  ■■«      a  ^  ■         .  •  .  ' 

•   '  ■  •-      ^  ■  ■  •■    •  •'}  J  A  ■     V  "••'*■'"•-••■•       ■-..  -  _      .    -  - 

r'-'v  •■■    *-^-    "*    *-■  F^  ■  "A"    V.     •    ■..»■-  •  -  ,.    • 

Tl'-e  -e'^r.-l   rr*-.\*  L*^:.  cf  r--!r.«.  •»;.    -.  !  ;  • 
al-.ut  a  rr.ilr  r.r :.-.."  * .  .•.;..  ::..:  •>■•:.:■:  *.  .r  :.  ^  - 

r . v:  rr  ^f  7'-  '  viri-  .-.  •  -  ;.  -. :-.  ^r. ;  r.  -  •  7  . 
ie-:  iv  V-  ::.r  >vr'  '.'.  \:.-:  -y.  :.  i.:.r-'  :■•',•■ 
A.K'Xt    .'.*..    ''*■    <":.*•  -^ .    ''    '•  •  -.    •   ■ 

■  •••        -»        ^■..     .J       ^•••~      ■— •.      ■...•       •'.■     -.■■•.  J..' 

r  .^"  ■  >r  -  r-  ^^  '■••'■#-•■»•--•    ••--    -■-•      -        ..       •'.  . 

_  ■      -  •  ■  . 

■^-"-1  ntk*    mm       -^  a^     :  •         ..•  .."         ^-■.•■,  ...'•. 

V'l.^*    .♦■•..    ■..    -•  •/      '«-     '■        .  I'      -      .,         •  ... 

y.r'-'i  .'.'.r^    :.iv.:   ei    iVi-.-,    •..  r    r/.--      .;.    ;■'.•. 


*"•'•  ?■■-■  '   ■■'••  *"*■   '  r/  .•.  .i   '■:  :-  ■..:-•.-  ;■.•  :   •/•■.•  •, 

•■  f  *:. :.:.  -    •.:.  :. .  .  :._•-.-  ■-■._■.."    ; .  ;      'j ;_ , 

wui;.   .:*  •:;•.■-.  V  :■ :-     :    :.:.;■    ■    r-.*    ■.:■,:■.   '.  . 
^.'-^:-i  w.t?.  •:.-:■■•:.:«-:■  .r   :.  ^:. .  :;:■'.;,/ 
t:;e    r:!r.i    :.re    fr-':/-  ■•.•-    '  *.    i.  ,    ..  't   ■•'•:  •.• 
I.r.'-  ea.'^r.'-rjv.  ,r-.  i:.  •   i  ,t-.*.  :•.-.•  v  v..  -  ",■. i-.'i  j 
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is  tur;  Li-..:.^'!/  fi.  •?..  >':,:-.  •:..-*:  r..M  •*  .  ^ 
a'.-o  <:•.;:  -. .:  tiv:  '•!■-  -i:  *.;•  :■■  of  :k  j...,, 
■!t.'ir,.i.r.;r  cv-r  a  r:.-ir.  \i.!!.  '  .•!■•.:.■•#  j.ui  .-irji.i,. 
The  Vz\\zks  are  ill  bia/:k  baA^.%  <-.*.Kei  '-.o  f^r* 
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haroiuly  executed  as  to  shew  rery  little  pro- 
gress in  art,  or  left  unfiniBhed  by  Uie  sculptor. 
There  was  also  found  here  a  large  cylinder  of 
burnt  clay  with  a  cuneiform  inscription ;  a  neatly- 
wrought  seal  of  agate,  on  which  was  the  figure 
of  a  priest,  with  variouB  symbols  of  the  Sabsean 
worship;  and  a  dog  in  bronxe,  three  inches  high, 
with  a  collar  of  fine  gold.  On  the  summit  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  ruin,  which,  being  un- 
covered and  in  part  detached  from  the  rubbish, 
is  visible  fh>m  a  considerable  distance,  but  so 
surprisingly  fresh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was 
only  after  a  minute  inspection  of  it  that  Mr. 
Ridi  was  satisfied  it  was  a  Babylonian  remain. 
It  consists  of  several  walls  and  piers  (which  face 
the  cardinal  points)  eight  feet  in  thickness,  in 
some  places  ornamented  with  niches,  and  in 
others  strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses 
built  of  fine  burnt  brick,  stiU  perfectly  clean 
and  sharp,  laid  in  lime  cement  of  such  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  that  those  who  employ  them- 
selves in  carrying  off  the  bricks  for  building 
elsewhere,  have  given  up  working  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  them 
whole.  The  tope  of  these  walls  are  broken,  and 
may  have  been  much  higher.  On  the  ou1> 
side  they  have  been  cleared  in  some  places 
nearly  to  the  foundations,  but  within  they  are 
filled  with  rubbish  in  some  parts  almost  to 
their  summit  Some  detached  walls  of  the 
some  kind,  standing  at  different  distances,  shew 
what  remains  to  have  been  only  a  small  part  of 
the  original  fabric  (Rich,  Memoir,  22,  28 ;  Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  505).  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  bricks  are  stamped 
in  almost  every  instance  with  the  name  and 
titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Slabs  inscribed  by 
this  king,  and  containing  an  account  of  the 
building  of  the  palace,  have  also  been  brought 
from  the  mound,  and  serve  still  further  to  identify 
it.  Many  slabs  brought  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
from  the  Kasr  bear  the  inscription,  *  The  palace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. '  One  of  these  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Kawlinson  in  Herodot  ii.  578). 

About  800  ells  to  the  south  of  the  Kasr  is 
the  third  group  of  ruins,  called  the  Amram 
Moun(L  Its  figure  nearly  resembles  that  of  a 
quadrant.  It  is  of  far  greater  magnitude  than 
the  Kasr,  being  1100  yards  in  length  and  800 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  height  is  irregular, 
but  the  most  elevated  part  may  be  about  50  or 
60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  whole 
of  this  stupendous  mass  is  deeply  furrowed  and 
excavated ;  and  as  all  the  bricks  which  could 
be  detached  have  been  carried  away,  the/oot 
sinks  at  every  step  into  loose  dust  and  rubbish 
(Rich,  Mem,  21).  It  appears  completely  ex- 
hausted of  all  its  building  materials ;  nothing 
is  now  left  save  one  towering  hill,  the  earth  of 
which  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  broken  brick, 
red  varnished  pottery,  tile,  bitumen,  mortar, 
glass,  shells,  and  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  (Mig- 
nan,  Trav.  in  Chaldcea,  199). 

Such  are  the  chief  ruins  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  On  the  opposite  or  western 
bank,  though  there  are  no  ruins  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  river,  yet  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  miles  ftx)m  Hills^  in  a  south-western 
direction,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  ruins  already  described, 
stands  by  far  the  most  stupendous  of  all  these 


extraordinary  remains,  to  which  the  Arabs  gifi 
the  name  of  Birs  Nimrud.  To  the  ordinsiy 
observer  the  mound  presents  the  appeannes  of 
a  natural  hill  crowned  by  a  ruin,  r^er  than  of 
a  structure  built  entirely  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  figure^  the  total  dicmnfennM 
of  which  is  762  yards.  At  the  eaatem  side  it 
is  cloven  by  a  deep  fnirow,  and  is  not  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  high ;  but  at  the  wastcm 
side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  height  of 
198  feet ;  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pUe  of  bricl^  87  feet  high  by  28  brMd,  dimir 
nishing  in  thickness  to  the  toj),  which  is  faroka 
and  irregular,  and  rent  by  a  large  fissure  ex- 
tending through  a  third  of  its  heij^t  It  is 
perforated  by  small  holes,  disposed  in  iliaai- 
boids.  The  fire-bricks  of  which  it  is  compossd 
have  inscriptions  on  them ;  and  so  admirable  is 
the  cement,  which  appears  to  be  lime  mortar, 
that,  though  the  layers  are  so  dose  togetiier 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  substuioe  is 
between  them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract 
one  of  the  bricks  whole,  ^e  other  parts  of 
the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occupied  by  immense 
fragments  of  brickwork  of  no  determinate  fignrPt 
tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid  vitii- 
fied  masses,  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  action 
of  the  fiercest  fire,  the  layers  of  the  bricks  being 
still,  however,  pcofectly  discernible— a  curious 
fact  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  account. 
Though  the  appearance  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
side  plainly  shews  that  this  enoxmoos  mass 
must  have  been  greatly  higher,  yet  the  Biis 
Nimrud  is  still  sublime  even  in  its  rains  (Bicfa* 
Metn,  33,  36,  88). 

In  its  present  form  the  Birs  was  chiefly  the 
work  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  name  appears 
exclusively  upon  the  bricks  composing  it  and 
the  cylinders  deposited  at  its  angles.  It  appears^ 
from  the  remarkable  inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that  it  was  originally  built  by  a  former 
king,  but  having  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
it  had  become  ruined,  and  was  restored  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  according  to  its  original  plan 
(Rawlinson  in  HerodoL  iL  584). 

The  identification  of  these  with  the  edifices 
of  ancient  Babylon  is  a  point  of  much  difficulty 
and  not  a  little  uncertainty.  It  was  long  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Migelibe  was  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  ;  but  though  this  opinion 
is  still  maintained  by  high  authorities — as  Miyjor 
Rennel,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  others — it  is 
stoutly  denied  by  Rich,  Porter,  and  Bucking- 
ham (Rawlinson,  HerodoL  L  821 ;  iL  574  ;  Mig- 
nan,  Trav,  in  Chaldcea,  162 ;  Rich,  Mem.  45^ 
48,  56  ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav,  iL  340,  346  ; 
Buckingham,  Trav,  in  MeMopotamia^  IL  260-270). 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,*  says  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  '  of  the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Kasr  with  the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  and  described  at  more  length  by 
Josephus  from  Berosus,  because  several  alabs  be- 
longing to  the  original  building  have  been  found 
there  which  bear  inscriptions  commemorative  of 
the  building  of  the  palace  by  Nebuchadnezsar* 
(Rawlinson  in  HerodoL  I  318).  The  opinion 
that  the  Kasr  was  the  new  palace  built  by  that 
monarch  is  very  generally  admitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rawlinson  says,  'In  the  Amram 
Mound  we  may  recognise  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  palace,  coeval  probably  with  Babylon 
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itself  which  contiiiued  to  be  the  rojtl  lesidence 
to  the  time  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnenar.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  rains 
in  which  inscriptions  belonging  to  early  kings 
haTe  been  found ;  a  tact  whidi,  coupled  witii 
the  comparatiTe  poorness  of  the  materials  em- 
ploycdt  and  the  entire  absence  from  the  struo- 
tnre,  so  far  as  appears,  of  all  fine  masonry, 
sufficiently  indicates  the  superior  antiquity  of 
its  erection'  (Bawlinson  in  HerodoU  iL  577). 
As  to  the  Bin  Nimrod,  opinions  are  much 
divided.  Bawlinson  says  that  the  inscriptions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  render  it  certain  that  this 
rain  mariu  the  site  of  Borsippa,  a  town  quite 
distinct  firom  Babylon  (Ibid,  iL  571,  573).  Its 
distance  from  the  other  ruins  of  that  city 
^>pears  to  be  the  main  objection  to  its  having 
lonned  part  of  it ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
aooounts  of  Herodotus  of  the  extent  of  Babylon, 
it  might  hare  been  included  within  its  circuit ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  there  is  a 
succession  of  mounds  more  or  less  indicative  of 
a  continuation  of  ruins.  This  appears  to  be 
the  more  general  opinion  ;  and  Bich  and  nearly 
all  succeeding  travellers  think  the  Birs  was  the 
temple  of  Belus  (Rich,  Mem.  48^6  ;  Eer  Porter, 
Trav.  iL  816,  330,  3i0,  345,  382 ;  Mignan, 
Trav.  in  Chaldaaa,  202  ;  Buckingham,  Trio,  in 
Maopotawua,  iL  380-394). 

Of  the  great  wall  surrounding  the  city  of 
Babylon,  it  is  agreed  by  almost  all  travellers 
that  not  a  veutige  now  remains  ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  its  extent, 
ooone,  or  form,  unless  by  mere  oo^jecture,  on 
which  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  (Bawlin- 
son in  Herodot  iL  570  ;  Buckingham,  Trav.  in 
Jiesopotamia^  iL  329-332). 

To  some  it  may  appear  surprising  that  of 
such  a  city  as  Babylon  there  should  not  be 
greater  remains  than  are  now  found.  The  ex- 
cavations of  Nineveh  have,  it  is  true,  brought 
to  light  numerous  and  singularly  interesting 
memorials  of  that  city  ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon  there  were  no  quarries  of  alabaster  or  of 
Lmeirtone  such  as  existed  near  Nineveh.  It  was 
built  in  the  midst  of  an  aUuvial  country,  far 
removed  from  the  hills.  The  comparatively 
recent  deposits  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  have 
gradually  formed  the  Mesopotamian  plains  con- 
sist of  a  rich  and  very  thick  clay.  Stones  for 
building  purposes  could  only  be  obtained  from 
a  distance  ;  and  enormous  labour  and  expense 
would  have  been  required  to  supply  such  mate- 
rials in  sufficient  quantities  to  construct  an 
entire  edifice,  or  even  to  panel  the  walls  of  its 
chambers.  The  Babylonians  were  therefore 
content  to  avail  themselves  of  the  building 
materials  which  they  found  on  the  spot.  With 
the  tenacious  mud  of  their  alluvial  plains, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  they  made  bricks, 
whilst  bitumen  and  other  substances  collected 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  furnished 
them  with  an  excellent  cement.  When,  there- 
fore, we  consider  the  perishable  materials  of 
which  its  buildings  generally  consisted — sun- 
dried,  or  at  most  biimt  bricks ;  that  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  other  places  were  built  in  part 
out  of  its  ruins ;  and  especially  the  ordinary 
o}^eration  of  the  elements,  and  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Euphrates  for  a  period  of 


2000  years  or  more,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  the  remains  of  Babylon  should  not  be 
more  extensive,  we  may  rather  wonder  that 
such  a  combination  of  destructive  agencies 
should  not  have  made  still  greater  havoc  (Lay- 
ard,  i^m.  and  Bab.  528). 

BABYLONIA  anciently  comprised  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meso- 
potamia, and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
but  the  limits  of  this,  as  of  most  other  countries 
in  ancient  times,  were  ill  defined,  and  varied  at 
different  periods.  It  is  certain  that,  both  in 
former  and  in  later  times,  tracts  more  or  less 
extensive  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  east  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  united  stream  of  these  two  rivers, 
have  been  reckoned  to  belong  to  Babylonia. 
The  oldest  name  of  the  country  was  Shinar.  In 
Gen.  z.  10  it  is  said  of  Nimrod,  '  The  beginning 
of  Ms  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  In  the  days 
of  Abraham,  300  years  later,  we  read  of  '  Am- 
raphel,  king  of  Shinar,'  as  one  of  the  kings  who 
were  confederated  with  Chedorlaomer  against 
Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
ziv.  1,  2).  Among  the  spoils  of  Jericho  appro- 
priated by  Achan  was  'a  goodly  Babylonish 
garment'  (Josh.  viL  21),  which  would  indicate 
the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  city  or  country 
named  Babylon,  and  of  an  article  of  dress  of 
some  value  coming  from  it.  The  first  express 
mention  which  we  have  of  a  king  of  Babylon  is 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  '  Merodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah,  for  he 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick  and  was  reco- 
vered (Is.  xxxix.  1).  From  the  respect  with 
which  Hezekiah  treated  the  messengers  (ver.  2), 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Babylon  was 
already  a  considerably  powerful  state  ;  and  this 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  message  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  carry 
to  Hezekiah  (ver.  3-7),  and  especially  by  the 
fearful  denunciations  which  he  had  some  years 
before  pronounced  upon  Babylon  (xiii.  xiv.  1- 
22  ;  xxi.  1-0).  As  a  punishment  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  '  the 
Lord  brought  upon  Judah  the  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manas- 
seh among  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11).  It  seems  strange  that  he  should 
have  been  carried  to  Babylon,  not  to  Nineveh  ; 
but  about  this  period  Babylon  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  Esarhaddon,  the  king  of  Assyria. 
[Babylon  ;  Esarhaddon.] 

On  the  taking  of  Nineveh,  about  625  B.C.,  by 
C>'axares,  king  of  Media,  and  the  Babylonian 
forces  under  Nabopolassar,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  AssjTian  empire,  the  extent  and  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  were  in  all  likelihood 
greatly  increased ;  and  from  these  events  we 
may  date  the  formation  of  that  late  Babylonian 
empire  which,  short  as  was  its  duration,  has 
always  with  reason  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  was  confined 
within  a  period  considerably  short  of  a  century  ; 
only  six  kings  occupied  the  throne  during  its 
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continuance.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the 
empire,  reigned  twenty-one  years.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  8on,  who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  glory,  reigned  forty-three  years.  His  son, 
Evil-merodach,  who  is  known  to  us  only  by  his 
release  from  prison  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah, 
and  by  his  subsequent  kind  treatment  of  him, 
reigned  only  two  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
becoi  murdovd  by  Neri-glissar,  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  who  now  obtained  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  but  whose  reign  was  less  than 
four  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Laborosoarchad  ;  but  a  conspiracy  having  been 
formed  against  him  among  his  courtiers,  he  was 
put  to  death  after  a  still  shorter  reign  of  nine 
months.-  The  conspirators  then  chose  one  of 
their  number  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
This  was  Nabo-nadius  of  classical  writers,  and 
the  Nabu-nahit  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
In  his  reign  Cyrus  laid  siege  to  Babylon  ;  but 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says,  '  According  to  Bero- 
sus,  Nabo-nadius  was  not  in  Babylon,  but  at 
Borsippa,  at  the  time  Babylon  was  taken, 
having  fled  to  that  comparatively  unimportant 
place  when  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  field. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in  Babylon  a 
representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whom  a 
few  years  previously  he  had  associated  with  him 
in  the  government  This  prince,  whose  name 
is  read  as  Bil-sharuzzar,  and  who  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Bel-shazzar  of  Daniel,  appears  to 
have  taken  the  command  in  the  city  when 
Nabo-nadius  threw  himself  into  Borsippa.  Bel- 
shazzar,  who  was  probably  a  mere  youth  left  to 
eivjoy  the  supreme  power  vrithout  check  or 
control,  'made  a  great  feast  to  a  thou.sand  of 
his  lords  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  feast  Babylon 
was  taken  and  himself  slain'  (Rawlinson  in 
Herodot,  i.  606,  610,  617,  620,  624). 

Babylonia  was  one  extensive  plain,  unbroken 
by  a  single  hilL  It  was  annually  inundated  by 
the  Euphrates  on  the  west  and  by  the  Tigris  on 
the  east ;  more  especially  by  tiie  Euphrates, 
the  banks  of  which  were  lower  and  flatter  than 
those  of  the  Tigris.  These  inundations  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  lead  off  the  waters  by 
means  of  canals,  and  difiuse  them  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  in  this  way  even  the  more  arid 
tracts  of  the  country  were  irrigated  and  fer- 
tilised. The  whole  of  Babylonia  thus  became 
intersected  by  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller 
canals,  some  of  which  crossed  the  country  in  its 
entire  breadth  from  the  one  river  to  the  other, 
while  others  were  gradually  lost  in  the  interior. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  these  canals  that  reference  is 
made  by  the  captive  Jews  in  Ps.  cxzxviL  1,  2 : 
'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down  ; 
yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion :  we 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof.* 

Besides  the  great  number  of  canals,  there  were 
several  large  lakes,  which  were  partly  formed  by 
art  and  partly  by  the  inundations  of  the  two 
great  rivers.  Babylonia  might  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  well-watered  region,  and  Jeremiah 
might  quite  correctly  say,  not  onily  of  the  capi- 
tal but  of  the  country,  '  0  thou  that  dwellest 
upon  many  waters'  (li.  13  ;  Rosen.  Qeog. 
ill). 

Tliough  Babylonia  was  remarkably  fruitful  in 
various  kinds  of  com,  and  though  rich  in  paLm- 


treea,  it  was  entirely  destitnte  of  lofty  treei,  nd 
produced  no  figs,  olives,  or  grapce  (Herodot  L 
331).    It  also  wanted  stones  and  wood  tt  tor 
building ;  but  this  want  was  well  sui^iiUed  hj 
nature.    There  was  found  around  Ba^yko  ai 
inexhaustible  store  of  the  best  brick  day,  wldi^ 
when  dried  in  the  sun  or  burned  in  an  ofca 
acquired  a  strength  and  durability  which  is  evei 
yet  attested  by  Uie  remains  of  a&dent  buildings 
which  though  abandoned  by  man  have  misted 
the  influence  of  the  elements  for  more  than  SOOO 
years.    Even  the  mortar  for  cement  was  pro* 
vided  by  nature,  consisting  of  copious  springiof 
naphtha  or  bituminous  pitch,  Uie  landing  i» 
ture  of  which  was  improved  by  layers  of  roadi 
or  rushes  (Rosen.  Otng,  L  6).     Of  the  use  of 
these  materials  we  have  an  early  example  in  tin 
original  building  of  Babel  and  its  famoof  tower 
(Gen.  xL  8). 

The  apostle  Peter  aays,  'The  church  at 
Babylon  saluteth  you'  (1  Pet  v.  18).  As  ^ 
city  of  Babylon  was  then  destroyed,  this  (rap- 
posing  the  reference  to  be  literally  to  Baby]c»^ 
as  it  most  likely  was)  must  allude  to  a  duDcli 
not  in  the  city  but  in  the  country  of  Babykii, 
i.e..  Babylonia.  When  Cyrus  gave  the  Jewi  of 
the  captivity  permission  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  numbers  of  them  probably  re- 
mained in  Babylon  instead  of  returning  to  their 
own  country ;  at  least  the  numbers  who  did 
avail  themselves  of  the  permission  granted  to 
them  by  Cyrus  and  aftem'ards  by  Artaxerxei^ 
was  much  less  considerable  than  might  have 
been  expected.  In  this  way,  probably,  began 
the  Jewish  colony  in  Babylonia,  which  in  ral^ 
sequent  times  gave  rise  to  the  Talmndical 
schools  of  Babylon  (Conybeare^  L  18).  As  there 
were  thus  probably  many  Jews  in  the  country, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  find  a  chnruh 
in  Babylonia  so  early  as  apostolic  timet. 

BAI^GER,  an  indolent,  solitary  animal,  which 
digs  for  itself  a  habitation  underground,  and 
sleeps  three-fourths  of  life  in  its  dark  abodes 
which  it  never  leaves  but  in  quest  of  food. 
Coarse  furs,  collars  for  dogs,  coverings  for  honcs^ 
etc,  are  made  of  its  skin  (Bufibn's  Nat  HitL 
iv.  226,  229). 

The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  which 
is  thus  translated  in  the  0.  T.  is  very  obscure. 
With  a  single  exception  it  always  occurs  in  re- 
ference to  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture,  as  in  Exod.  xxvi.  14  ;  Num.  iv.  % 
8,  10,  13,  25.  The  exception  is  Ezek.  xvL  10^ 
where  it  relates  to  an  article  fit  for  being  made 
into  shoes  for  an  el^antly-drrased  lady.  Some 
interpreters  think  the  word  signifies  an  animal ; 
but  what  animal  they  are  not  agreed.  Gesenius 
understands  it  of  the  badger  or  the  seal,  *«ifiTn*i« 
very  imlike  each  other,  which  shews  tiie  little 
certainty  there  is  in  the  conjecture.  Badgers 
are  considered  as  having  been  unclean  «Tiiiniila 
according  to  the  law,  and  so  ako,  we  preeume^ 
were  seals.  Now,  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
the  skins  of  an  imcleon  animal  woidd  be  em- 
ployed as  coverings  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  of  their  various  furni- 
ture, which  the  prints  were  so  often  required  to 
handle.  Other  interpreters  think  the  word  does 
not  refer  to  an  animal  at  all,  but  to  the  colour 
of  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fnrui- 
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The  ancient  Greek  Tersions  (the  Septna- 
gint  and  those  of  Aquila  and  Symmachiu),  the 
CSuddee  paraphrase,  and  the  S}Tiac  translation. 
Urns  nndostand  it,  and  in  this  they  are  followed 
by  Bochart  and  others  (Gesen.  Lex.  861). 

BAKING.  Anciently  the  Asiatics  appear  to 
have  baked  their  bread  rery  thin,  and  to  hare 
fired  it  on  a  oonvez  iron  plate,  or  by  laying  it 
on  a  clean  part  of  the  hearth  and  covering  it 
with  hot  embers  and  ashea.  Similar  customs 
still  prerail  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Robinson  on  one 
oecasion  says,  *  The  women  in  some  of  the  tents 
were  kneading  bread  and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes 
in  the  embers,  or  on  iron  plates  over  the  fire' 
(Bobinson,  ii  180).  Now  they  commonly  have 
ovens  dug  into  the  ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep 
and  three  in  diameter,  well  plastered  with  mor- 
tar, against  the  sides  of  which,  when  heated, 
thf^  place  their  oblong  thin  cakea.  The  Arabs 
make  a  fire  in  a  large  stone  pitcher,  and  when  it 
is  sufficiently  heated  they  apply  soft  paste  to 
the  outside  of  it,  which,  spreading  itself  on  it,  is 
fired  in  an  instant,  and  forms  a  cake  as  thin  as 
our  wafers.  They  also  bake  in  Taje/M  or  frying- 
pani.  The  meat-offerings  seem  to  have  been 
baken  on  such  convex  iron  plates,  stone  pitchers, 
or  frying-pans  (Lev.  ii.  4,  6,  7  ;  Harmer,  L  476). 

In  the  East  families  generally  baked  their 
own  bread,  and  they  baked  it  daily,  baking  only 
so  much  as  would  serve  them  for  the  day.  It 
is  commonly  good  for  nothing  when  kept  longer 
than  a  day.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  made  so 
ss  to  keep  for  several  days.  The  shew-bread 
was  fit  for  food  after  having  stood  before  the 
Lcffd  for  a  week.  Bread  is  also  made  to  last 
for  the  use  of  travellen  (Josh.  ix.  12  ;  Harmer 

*  The  EaHtem  ladies,'  says  Dr.  Russel,  *  often 
with  their  own  hands  prepare  cakes,  pastry,  etc., 
in  their  apartments  ;  and  some  few  particular 
di?»he^  are  cooked  by  themselves,  but  not  in  their 
apartment').  On  such  occasions  they  go  to  some 
rxim  near  the  kitchen*  (Harmer,  Ohs.  i.  487). 
This  shews  us  that  though  Tamar  was  a  king's 
daughter,  the  request  of  Anmon  to  their  father 
David  to  *  let  her  come  and  make  him  a  couple 
rf  cakes  in  his  sight,  that  he  might  eat  at  her 
hand,'  W.13  not  inconsistent  with  Eastern  man- 
ners. *  So  Tamar  went  to  her  brother  Amnon's 
hou*e  ;  and  she  took  flour  and  kneaded  it,  and 
ma^le  cakei  in  his  sight,  and  did  bake  the  cakes ; 
and  she  t'-ok  a  pan  and  poured  them  out  before 
him'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  6-9).  This  we  may  conclude 
was  Rct  the  first  time  Tamar  had  been  engaged 
is  bakin?. 

Thou;:h  families  in  the  East  commonly  baked 
their  own  br»?a<l,  yet  it  appears  that  there  were 
anciently,  a«i  there  still  are,  some  puljlic  l^ake- 
bous«;3  <  Harmer,  Ohs.  L  52  S),  to  which  pe<.)ple 
couM  seoti  their  bread  to  be  fired,  and  wliere 
br^aii  was  also  made  for  sale.  Wlien  Zedekiah 
oonimitted  Jeremiah  to  the  court  of  the  prison, 
he  ci^mmanded  *  that  they  should  give  him  ilail y 
a  piece  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers'  street,  until 
all  th**  bread  in  the  city  was  spent'  (Jer.  xxxviL 
21).  The  Ixikers'  street  was  probably  a  quarter 
of  the  city  appropriated  to  bakers,  according  to  a 
practice  conjmon  in  the  East. 

ks  wooil  f'^r  fuel  is  often  scarce  in  the  East, 
th«  people  very  commonly  make  use  of  dried 


cows'  dang  in  baking  their  bread,  and  for  other 
culinary  purposes.  This  custom  still  prevails 
in  Barbaiy,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
The  bread  baked  in  this  way,  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  is  very  apt  to  taste  of  the  cow- 
dung  used  in  firing  it  (Harmer,  (Ms.  L  513, 
514 ;  Amer.  Mist,  Her,  1841,  p.  20S). 

This  singular  fact  furnishes  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  command  given  to  Ezekiel,  to  bake 
his  bread  in  the  sight  of  his  countrymen  '  with 
dung  that  cometh  out  of  man.'  It  was  not 
meant  that  it  should  consist  in  any  way  of  a 
substance  so  filthy,  but  merely  that  it  shoulfi 
be  fired  with  it ;  and  on  the  prophet  expressing; 
his  repugnance  even  to  this,  tiie  Lord  said  unto 
him,  'Lo,  I  have  given  thee  cows'  dung  for 
man's  dung,  and  thou  shalt  prepare  thy  bread 
therewith.'  The  design  of  the  whole  was  to  re- 
present, in  symbol,  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  Israel  would  be  reduced  among  tlie 
Gentiles.  Had  cow-dung  been  ordered  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  not  have  been  expressive 
of  that  miserable  condition,  because  that  was  a 
practice  to  which  they  were  probably  accus- 
tomed. He  was  therefore  directed  to  make 
use  of  man's  dung,  which  was  terribly  significant 
of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  they  were  to  be 
reduced  (Harmer,  Obt,  i  519). 

BAl/AAM,  the  son  of  Beor,  was  of  Pethor  in 
Mesopotamia,  by  the  River  Euphratea  He  hin>- 
self  siso  speaks  of  having  come  *  from  Aram  out 
of  the  mountains  of  the  East*  (Num.  xxii.  5  ; 
xxiiL  7  ;  Deut  xxiii.  4).  Of  some  singular  cir- 
cumstances in  his  history  we  have  a  detailed  ac- 
count in  Num.  xxiL-xxiv.,  and  it  is  needless 
here  to  repeat  them.  There  are,  however,  great 
difficulties  in  it,  and  we  shall  briefly  advert  to 
some  of  them. 

1.  Was  he  a  true  prophet  or  only  a  pretender  ? 
The  greater  number  of  scholars  hold  the  foni.er 
view.  We  are  disi>osed  to  think  he  was  bollu  We 
suspect  that  in  his  oniinary  practice  he  wa.s  what 
is  called  a  di\'iner.  Balak  appears  to  have  view  e^l 
him  in  this  light,  for  the  messengers  he  sent  to 
him  *  departed  with  the  rcwarda  of  divination  in 
their  hand'  (Num.  xxii.  7)  ;  and  in  chap.  xxiv. 
1  it  is  said,  *  When  Balaam  saw  that  it  jileast-d 
the  Lord  to  bless  Israel  he  went  not,  as  at  othrr 
timcSf  to  seek  for  enchantments  ;'  and  in  Ja^h. 
xiiL  22  he  is  called  '  Balaam  the  sootlisayer'  or 
diviner.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  plain  that  on 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Balak  God  had  comn^u- 
nication  with  him,  and  that  his  utterances  were 
given  forth  under  divine  inspiration.  Tliou_'h 
he  was  a  b.vl  man,  this  is  not  a  valid  reason  f'>r 
denying  him  the  name  of  a  pn»phet.  Whetln:r 
he  was  so  on  other  occasions  than  on  his  visit  lo 
Balak  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  the  likelih<^>od  is 
he  rarely  wa=*. 

2.  The  story  of  the  ass  is  attendefl  with  pecu- 
liar dilficulties.  The  common  and  natural  in- 
terpretation of  it  Is  that  the  as.s  actually  hix)kr', 
uttering  rational  and  intelligible  wonls.  In 
proof  of  this  it  is  urgerl,  that  in  a  historiful 
work  the  historical  and  literal  charar:t<^r  of  the 
narrative  is  alone  appropriate  or  ailmissibl*- ; 
and  that  in  2  Pet  iL  10  we  have  jdain  testi- 
mony to  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact :  *  He  was 
rebuked  for  his  iniquity,  the  dvmh  ass  trpenhin'f 
with  mans  voice,  forbade  the  uiaduoets  of  iLo 
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prophet'    On  the  other  hand,  some  think  that  11).    It  was  one  of  the  articles  in  which  Jndah 

the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  speaking  of  and  the  land  of  larael  traded  with  the  Tyxian* 

tlie  aia  occurred  to  Balaam  only  in  vision  ;  (Ezek.  zzYiL  17).    It  appears  to  have  been  used 

and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  allege  that  as  a  medicine,  perhaps  particularly  in  the  core 

dreams  ami  Tisions  were  usual  methods  in  which  of  wounds.     Hence  it  is  used  flguratiTely  in  i» 

God  revealed  himself  to  the  prophets  ;  that  ference  to  deliverance  ftom  natLmial  ff*i*iwi*jf 

after  the  narrative  has  proceeded  a  considerable  '  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people^' 

way,  it  is  said,  '  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  aays  Jeremiah, '  am  I  hurt ;  I  am  black ;  aston* 

of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  Jehovah  ishment  hath  taken  hold  of  mei     la  there  no 

standing  in  the  way  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  balm  in  Gilead  T    Is  there  no  physician  then  t 

hand  ;  and  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  UW.  flat  Why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of 

on  his  face'  (zxiL  31).     This  would  look  aa  my  people  recovered  T*  (Jer.  vilL  21,  22.)    'Go 

if  he  had  been  previously  in  a  dream  or  ecstasy,  up  unto  Gilead  and  take  balm,  O  viiginy  fhs 

and  what  is  related  may  have  passed  in  that  daughter  of  Egypt     In  vain  shalt  thou  «• 

dream  or  ecstasy.    Perhaps  it  is  to  this  he  him-  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cmed' 

self  refers  in  chap.  xxiv.  3,  4,  and  again  vers,  (zlvi  11).     *  Babylon  is  suddenly  fallen  and  de> 

15, 16.     While  we  are  still  inclined  to  the  first  stroyed  :  howl  for  her ;  take  balm  for  her  pain 

opinion,  we  are  not  prepared  to  reject  the  second,  if  so  she  may  be  healed'  (li.  8). 
wliioh    has    been  maintained  by  Maimonides, 

Michselis,  Dathe,  Hengsttmberg,  and  others.  BAPTISM  denotes  washing  in  general  (Maik 

3.  The  sublime  prophecy  in  Num.  xxiv.  17,  vii.  8,  Or.) ;  but  the  washing  of  persons  in 

10,  has  also  given  rise  to  different  explanations,  token  of  dedication  to  God  is  peculiarly  so  called. 

It  is  very  generally  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  *  the  Many  probably  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist* 

bright  and  morning  star,'  concerning  whom  the  as  he  was  called,  was  the  first  to  practise  this 

Magi  inquired,  '  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  rite  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  anciently  *  a  sdeom 

of  the  Jews  T  for  we  liave  seen  his  star  in  the  and  usual  way  of  initmting  proselytes,  no  less 

east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.'    But  to  this  than  circumcision,  and  of  great  antiquity  in  the 

interpretation  there  is  the  decided  objection  that  Jewish  church.     In  all  times,'  says  Maimonidfli^ 

the  whole  prophecy  (v.  17-24)  plainly  relates  to  '  if  any  Gentile  would  enter  into  covenant,  n- 

then  existing  nations  and  to  political  events,  main  under  the  wings  of  the  Shechinah  or  Divisi 

generally  disasters,  in  their  history ;  and  wo  are  Mi\jesty,  and  take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  law, 

not  entitled,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  phraseo-  he  is  bound  to  have  circumcision,  baptism,  and 

logy,  to  divert  a  particular  part  of  the  prophecy  a  peace-offering ;  and  if  a  woman,  baptism  and 

from  its  natural  application  to  a  totally  foreign  an  oblation  ;  because  it  is  said,  '  Aa  ye  are  to 

subject    The  rest  of  the  propliecy  continues  to  shall  the  stranger  be  ;  as  ye  yourselves  entertd 

speak  of  disasters  to  the  nations  referred  to.  into  covenant  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  a 

T»i.i.u      vT>i                     *-^ivrij  peace-offering,  so  ought  the  proselyU  in  all  ages 

But  though  Bahiam  was  restramed  by  God  (center  in."   This  rite  they  generily  make  cS- 

from  cursing  Israel,  and  even  pronounced  bless-  temporary  with  the  giving  of  the  law.     So  Mai- 

mgs  upon  them,  and  so  foiled  m  fulfillmg  the  ^^^^^  f .  ^   three  thin^  the  Israelites  entered 

designs  of  Balok  m  scndmg  for  him,  he  put  tliat  ^^^  covenant'  (he  means  the  national  covenant 

pnnoe  m  the  way  of  leading  the  If  ^elites  to  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .  ^    circumcUion,  baptism,  and 

bnng  a  c™e  upon  themselves.     'Through  the  ^  oblation;   baptism  being  used  sime  littk 

counsel  of  Bidaam.    '  Bolok  cast  a  stumblmg-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^   .  which  he  pit>ves  from  that 

block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  /^^o    began  ,^     .  g^^jf   ^^          1^  ^    ^  ^^^ 

to  commit  whoredom  wnth  the  daughters  of  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  wih  their  dothea.'     This 

Moab;   and  they  aUled  the  people  unto  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^  unanimously  expound  concanhig 

soOT^ces  of  their  gods,  and  the  people  did  eat  ^^   ^ism,  and  expressly  affirm  that  whereveTw 

and  bowed  down  to  their  gods,  and  the  anger  of  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^.      ^j  ^^^^      ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  Lord  was  lundled  against  Israel     There-  tion  to  baptism  is  intended.    Thus  they  enW 

suit  was,  that  24,000  of  them  died  of  a  plague  ^^  the  fikt  covemmt,  upon  the  frequent  viola. 

(Num.  Kv.  1-9 ;  xxxL  16  ;  Rev.  ii.  14).     To  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^    promised  to  make  a 

punish    these  seducers,  God    commanded  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  covenant  with  them  in  th« 

Isniehtes  to  mjJce  war  upon  them ;  and  mu  ti-  ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  Ues^ah,  they  expected  a  aeoood 

tudes  of  them,  both  men  and  women  were  ahw  ^,^  ^.        ^  ^j^^  ^.^^^  should  be  the  rit»  of 

slam ;  among  whom  was  Balaam,  who  thus  re-  ^^^^^  initiation  into  it'  (Cave,  Eiit.  A^OitUt, 

ceived  the  just  reward  of  his  wickedness  (Num.  j^v                                    \       -»               ^         » 

"^*-  ^"17)-  That  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  rite  of 

BALM,  a  precious  fragrant  balsam  which  baptism   before  the  coming  of   Jesua   Chriat 

exudes  spontaneously  from  a  tree,  or  is  obtained  would  appear  from  one  of  the  questions  whidi 

from  it  artificially  by  incision  ;  but  from  what  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  who  were  sent  from 

tree  is  not  ascertained.     Gilead,  which  lay  east  Jerusalem,  put  to  John  the  Baptist,  aa  to  who 

of  the  Jordan,  is  particularly  mentioned  as  pro-  and  what  he  was :  '  They  asked  him  and  said 

ducing  it,  and  a  special  value  appears  to  have  unto  him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thon  be 

been  attached  to  what  came  from  thence.    It  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet  P 

was  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Ishmaelite  or  (John  i.  26).    They  do  not  ask  an  explanatioii 

Midianite  merchants,  to  whom  Joseph's  brethren  of  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  that  was  already  known 

sold  him,  were  carrying  down  from  Gilead  to  to  them.      But  they  inquire,  By  what  autho- 

Kgypt  (Gen.  xxxviL  25).     It  was  one  of  the  rity  and  for  what  end  he  took  it  upon  him  to 

ftriicl««  which  Jacob  sent  to  his  son  Joseph  in  baptize. 

Egypt  while  he  was  yet  unknown  to  him  (xliiL  The  first  mention  which  there  is  of  baptiim  in 
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ttiej-  Ubonrsd  together  for  >  vlwls  year.  An- 
ticipitiog  1  famine  predicted  b^  Agsbiu,  the 
ditdplea  «t  Antioch  resolved  to  wnd  relief  to 
the  bnthren  in  JudKi,  uid  they  mccordingljr 
'  lent  it  to  the  eldcn  by  the  htndi  of  Bimabu 
ood  Sao]'  (iL  22-30).  HaTing  'fulfilled  this 
mtnistry,'  Bunabu  and  Baul  retamed  to  An- 
tioch,  t^ng  with  tham  >  nephew  of  the  fonner, 
'  John,  whose  loniaiQe  waa  Uark.'  There  tbey 
were,  by  divine  appointment,  >ent  forth  to 
labonr  in  other  laudi.  After  Tiiiting  Seleucia, 
tfaay  Bailed  for  Cypnu ;  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Alia  Minor,  visiting  in  ■uoceiiion  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Piiidia,  Iconium, 
Lyatra,  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia ;  preaching 
to  both  Jem  and  Oeiitilei,  amidst  mnch  pene- 
cation,  yet  not  without  cooaiderable  tneceu. 
Coming  down  to  Attalia,  s  maritime  city  ou  the 
Heditemnean,  they  sailed  thence  to  AnUoch, 
from  which  they  bad  set  out  on  the  jonrnay, 
*  and  there  tliry  abode  long  time  with  the  dia- 
ciplea '  <iiL  25  :  liiL,  ziv.)  The  peace  of  the 
church  at  Antioch  having  been  i^turbed  by 
certain  men  who  came  from  Judca  insisting  on 
the  neceuity  of  circumcision  in  order  to  siOva- 
Uon,  Paul  and  Bamabaa  were  nnt  to  Jenualem 
to  obtain  the  opituoa  of  the  apostles  and  olden 
on  the  question ;  and  having  obtained  their  d«- 
ciaion  on  thia  and  aome  loudnd  topics,  tbey 
Tetnmed  lo  Autioch  to  communicate  it  to  the 
churchei  there  and  in  Syria  and  Cilicift.  Altar 
some  Ume  Paul  propoied  to  Bamabaa  that  they 
ehould  go  again  and  viiit  their  brethren  in  every 
city  vhare  they  had  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  bat  Bamabaa  being  determined  to  take 
with  tlictn  his  nephew  John  Uark,  while  Paol 
thought  it  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  as 
he  had  left  them  on  their  former  journey,  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  tiiat  they 
lepsrated  from  each  othei — Bamibas  taking 
Mark  and  sailing  unto  Cyproa,  while  Paul '  went 
throngh  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the 
chnrchea'  (iv.)  Of  BaTnabas  we  have  nc 
further  accounts  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea, 
but  we  have  a  few  brief  notices  of  him  in  the 
Epistles  of  PauL  Certain  men  having  come  U 
Antiocb  from  James,  Peter,  who  was  there  at  thi 
time,  and  who  had  previously  eaten  with  thi 
Gentiles,  'separated  hiniself  from  them,  fearing 
them  which  were  of  the  circumcision ;  and  Ihi 
other  Jow<i  dissembled  likswin  with  him,  inao 
mnch  that  Bamabaa  also  was  carried  away  with 
their  diaaioiulation'  (QaL  iL  12,  13).  When 
this  occurred,  iaterpretars  are  not  agreed.  Somt 
tuppoM  it  to  have  been  before  the  mestiug  ol 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jenualem  oa  tbc 
subject  of  circnmciiion.  Otlien  think  it  wsa 
aub^equent  to  it,  which  teema  to  ua,  from  the 
coune  of  the  narrative,  the  more  probabli 
opinion.  It  would  appear,  IVom  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  9. 
that  Bamabaa  waa  still  bring  when  Paul  wrot« 
this  Epittle,  which  is  commonly  supposed  tc 
have  been  about  I.D.  t>7 ;  that  he  was  not 
married ;  and  that,  like  Paul,  he  supported  him- 
self by  working  with  hia  own  hands.  Whethet 
Paul  and  Bamabaa  ever  met  again  aflsr  the 
separation  ia  not  known,  bnt  the  likelihood 
they  did  not :  there  is  no  hint  of  the  kind  either 
in  the  Acts  or  In  any  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
cannot,  however,  doubt  but  that  they  we: 
ooncilsd  in  heart;   and  it  ia  worthy  ol  remoilL 


we  have  aareral  biandly  noticM  by  TwH  \ 
I  Epiatlei  of  Hark,  who  wu  the  ocotrioo  ! 
and  aubjsct  of  thslr  contentioa  (CoL  ir.  10;  | 
Fhilem.  21;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  I 

Of  the  histotj  of  Bamabaa  after  Ma  pnltaf 
Hn  Paol  ws  have  oo  tmstworthy  aceooBlL 
The  traditions  residing  him  are  oontndietoT, 
and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  thoa. 
There  ia  a  apurioos  Goapel  attiibntad  to  Um, 
which  has  been  found  in  Arabic,  aod  has  bun 
translated  into  Italian,  Spanish,  aod  Xn^iriL 
There  ia  another  piece  lacribed  to  him — 'ths 
Eplatla  of  Barnabas,'  in  Oreek,  of  which  Tviaa 
editions  have  been  printed,  and  which  has  heca 
tisnalated  into  Engliah,  Oennan,  and  Pnadt 
Critic*  aro  divided  ii 


internal  erideDcs  il  voy  cMag 
B^nst  it  The  Engllih  tmulation  of  tt  nty 
be  found  fn  Wake's  SpuOa  qf  Ma  AfoMil 
Falim. 

'Joeepb,  o 

Chriit'a  seventy  disciples ;  at  «U  vrslita,  he  wm  I 
as  eyawitneei  of  Chrift's  pnUio  •mak  »a  tt*  i 
Messiah.  He  waa  appointed  a  eandldaU,  tkaf  ' 
with  MattUaa,  for  the  aportlediip,  in  tbt  m^ 
of  Judas  lacailot,  bnt  ha  was  not  choaaa,  thi 
lot  not  having  fallen  on  Mm  (Acts  L  Sl-St). 
2.  'Judas,  inmamed  Barsabis.  It  might  bs 
supposed  that  Baraabaa  was  in  both  casta  the 
name  of  one  and  the  same  person,  bnt  tha  dif- 
ference of  the  appellationa  tuid  fumaine*  givoi 
them  iniiicala  them  to  have  been  different  pa^ 
sons.  The  lasl-mBotioned  was  doubtlsss  pnant 
at  the  meeting  of  the  apostlaa  and  elden  at 
Jerusalem,  to  which  was  referrad  tha  qnestka 
as  to  the  necessity  of  drcumdaion ;  and  he  wm 
sent  along  with  Paul,  and  Bamabaa,  and  Sils^ 
lo  communicate  their  views  on  that  and  some 
kindred  sutgecta  to  the  churches  ot  Syria  ud 
Cilicia.  Ait«r  remaining  some  time  at  Antioclit 
he  returned  to  tha  apostles  at  JerusaJent  (xf. 
22^*). 
BABTHOL'OUEW.    [APOSTLM.] 

BA'SBAN,  a  district  of  country  on  Hie  <ad  of 
the  Jordan.  It  formed  part  of  Uie  kingdom  ol 
Og,  who  is  styled  king  of  Bashan.  yfhat  the 
Israelites  invaded  his  country,  be  came  ont 
agunst  them  to  battle  at  Edrei,  one  of  his  chief 
cities,  perhaps  his  capital  He  was  compMaly 
defeated,  and  his  country  was  entirely  sabdned 
by  them.  '  We  took  all  hia  cities,'  says  Hoxi ; 
'  there  was  not  a  city  which  we  took  not  tioa 
them,  threeacuro  cities,  all  the  region  of  Argab^ 
the  kingdom  of  Og  in  BaahaiL  All  these  dtia 
were  fenced  with  high  walla,  gates,  and  ban; 
b«idea  nnwalled  towns  a  great  many.'  Ot 
himself  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants ;  '  Ui 
bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  inn ;  nine  raiblta 
wsa  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  tha 
breadth  of  it,  alter  the  cnbit  of  a  nun'  (Dsnt 
iii.  1-5,  11). 

Bashan  and  the  half  of  Gilead  Hoses  gan  la 
tile  half-tribe  of  Uanasseh  aa  part  of  its  inherf- 
tanca  (Deut.  Iii.  13-lG;  Josh.  ziiL  2S-31),  the 
other  hair  of  the  tribe  obtaining  ita  inharttano* 
afterwards  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
character  of  the  ooontry  may  be  partly  mdv- 
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itood  from  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  We 
read  uf  the  '  fat  of  lambs  and  rams  of  the  breed 
of  Baahan'  (Dent  zxxii  14);  of 'strong  bulls 
of  Bashan  *  (Ps.  rxii.  12) ;  '  of  rams,  of  lambs, 
of  goats,  and  of  bollocks,  all  of  them  the  fat- 
Imgsof  Bashan' (Ezek.xxxiz.  18);  of 'the oaks 
of  Bashan*  (Is.  iL  13;  Ezek.  xxrii  6;  ZecL 
XL  2) ;  of  *  the  hiU  of  God  being  as  the  hiU  of 
Bashan;  an  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan' 
(PlL  IxyilL  15) ;  of  bringing  '  Israel  again  to  his 
habitation,  aiid  of  his  feeding  on  Carmel  and 
Btthan '  (Jer.  L  19) ;  of  his  '  feeding  in  Bashan 
as  in  the  days  of  old'  (Micah  yiL  14);  of 
'Bashan  and  Carmel  shaking  off  their  fruits' 
(la.  **^i"  9);  and  aLM>  of  'Bashan  languish- 
ing' (Nak.  L  4) — expressions  which  shew  it  to 
hare  been  a  country  diBtinguished  for  its  rich 
pastures,  its  flocks  snd  herds,  its  fruitful  fields, 
and  its  stately  oaks. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  modem 
tiaTellerSw 

'  We  ascended  the  steep  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Zerka,'  says  Buckingham,  '  and  beheld  with 
smprise  and  admiration  a  beautiful  coimtry  on 
ail  sides  of  ns ;  its  plains  covered  with  a  fertile 
•oil,  its  hills  clothed  with  forests — at  every  new 
turn  presenting  the  most  msgnificent  landscapes 
that  could  be  imagined.'  '  The  general  face  of 
this  region  improved  ss  we  advanced  further  in 
it,  and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  opened 
upon  us  views  which  surprised  and  charmed  us 
by  their  grandeur  and  their  beauty.  Lofty 
TnoqntAina  gave  an  outline  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent character ;  flowery  beds  of  secondary  hills 
softened  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  picture ; 
pentle  slopes,  clothed  with  wood,  gave  a  rich 
virifty  of  tints  hardly  to  be  imitated  by  the 
jfinnl  ;  deep  valleys,  filled  with  murmuring 
stTt-ams  and  venlant  meadows;  and  herds  and 
ii*<kH  f&ve  life  and  animation  to  scenes  as  grand 
and  Wiutiful,  and  as  highly  picturesque,  as  the 
pttiu?*  uT  Xofite  of  a  Claude  could  either  invent 
•  r  <lt->ire'  ( Buckingliam,  Trav.  in  Pakstine,  ii. 

112.  ii;{.  117). 

*Thc  name  of  Ba<!han,'  says  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
PjTter,  mlsMioiiarj'  at  Damascui?,  "who  has  inves- 
t:i;;iT<r«l  the  tnjK.^aphy  of  the  country  with 
pt-at  minuteness,  *is  familiar  to  everj'  reader  of 
the  satred  volume.  The  hills  of  Bashan,  the 
noble  liirests  that  clothe  them,  and  the  green 
and  fat  j'U&tnres  that  cover  its  plains,  and 
vil2fys,  and  mountain-sides,  are  all  justly  cele- 
bratcL  It  is  eminently  a  plain  country.  There 
is  a  wi'le  spreading  plateau,  with  a  deep  soil 
of  unrivalled  fertility,  bordered  on  the  east 
and  wfi^t  by  graceful  wooded  hills.  It  is  still 
til*?  pranary  of  Damascus  and  Eastern  Syria, 
thouirh  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  its  hmd  is 
cultivated.  The  ahundanc^  of  its  resources 
caused  it  to  \x  densely  populated  at  a  very  early 
age.  T«»wns  and  villages  almost  innumerable 
nrre  scattered  thickly  over  it.  But  though  the 
couDlr*'  is  now  wa.ste  and  almost  deserted,  its 
titi'a=,  with  their  walls  and  gates,  crumbling  but 
not  fallen,  still  remain,  the  living  monuments  of 
its  former  greatness,  and  the  irresistible  proofs 
cf  the  minute  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  God's 
Wf-rd.  The  mrv&t  remarkable  feature  of  the 
ruins  that  are  ever^-where  met  with  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  massive  walls  yet 


standing,  and  in  many  places  perfect ;  the 
streets  with  their  ancient  pavement  unbroken ; 
the  houses  complete  and  habitable,  as  if  only 
finished  yesterday ;  and  even  the  very  doors  and 
window-shutters  in  their  places.  Numbers  of 
such  towns  I  have  visited.  I  have  wandered 
along  their  streets,  and  read  the  history  of  the 
erection  of  their  noble  monuments  inscribed  on 
tablets  nearly  2000  years  ago.  I  have  opened 
the  folding  doors,  entered  the  houses  and 
palaces,  and  examined  in  succession  chamber 
after  chamber.  Silence  and  solitude  reigned 
there,  for  they  were  without  inhabitant  The 
character  of  these  structures  explains  the  enigma 
of  their  preservation.  The  walls  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  built  of  square  blocks  of  black 
basalt,  almast  as  hard  as  iron.  The  roofs  are 
formed  of  long  narrow  flags  of  the  same  material 
hewn  and  jointed  with  much  exactness.  The 
doors  are  massive  slabs  of  stone,  generally  cut 
in  imitation  of  panels,  and  sometimes  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  sculptured  wreaths  and 
flowers.  The  window-shutters  resemble  the 
doors.  No  hinges  were  ever  used ;  and  indeed 
none  are  used  in  Syria  to  the  present  day.  The 
doors  turn  upon  vertical  pivots,  projecting  above 
and  below,  which  fit  into  corresponding  sockets ' 
(/(wm.  Sac.  Lit,  July  1854,  p.  2»1). 

BAT,  an  animal  which  is  half  a  quadruped 
and  half  a  bird,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  is  like 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  an  imper- 
fect quadruped,  and  a  still  more  imperfect  bird. 
A  quadruped  should  have  four  feet,  and  a  bird 
should  have  feathers  and  wings.  In  the  bat, 
the  four  legs  (if  we  may  give  them  that  name^, 
though  they  serve  the  animal  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  flying  and  of  trailing  its  body  on  the 
ground,  are  neither  -^iugs  nor  feet.  It  has  oft«  ii 
been  ranked  with  birds ;  but  except  the  faculty 
of  fljing,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  binls. 
It  has  the  moutli  of  a  qua<iruped,  not  the  beak 
of  a  binl,  and  is  funiislied  with  t^eth  ;  it  is 
covered  with  hair  not  with  feathers ;  it  is  vi- 
viparous, producing  its  young  living  animals, 
not  from  eggs ;  the  female  prodiices  two  at  a 
birth,  has  two  teats,  and  suckles  them  like  other 
mammalia.  What  arc  connnonly  called  its 
wings  consist  of  only  an  extremely  thin,  light, 
delicately -Ibrmetl  membrane,  which  extends 
from  one  shoulder  entirely  round  the  body  to 
the  other,  connecting  the  lore  and  hind  legs,  and 
capable,  from  its  tenuity  and  flexibility,  of  being 
contracted  at  pleasure  into  innumerable  folds,  so 
as  to  occupy  little  room  when  the  animal  is  at  rest^ 
and  of  being  stretched  out  to  a  wide  extent  for 
occasional  flight.  Its  eyes  are  deeply  seate<l  in 
the  head,  and  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  of  any 
essential  use  in  directing  their  course;  for  it  is 
a  very  extraordinary  lact  that  the  privation  of 
sight  does  not  prevent  them  from  moving  about 
in  the  air,  and  from  avoiding  obstacles  to  all 
apx>earance  as  readily  as  when  they  retain  the 
power  of  vision. 

Bats  inhabit  the  holes  of  caverns  and  old 
buildings,  where  they  hide  themselves  during 
the  day ;  but  on  the  approach  of  evening  they 
come  forth  from  their  dark  al)odes  and  fly  about, 
catching  flies,  gnats,  and  various  kinds  of  moths 
which  then  swarm  in  the  air.     To  enable  them 
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to  catch  their  prey  with  tho  greater  facility,  tlieir  BATH,  a   measure  for  liquidB  among  tfat 

mouths  are  so  wide  as  to  extend  almost  fh)m  ear  Hebrews.     It  was  of  the  same  capacity  as  tbs 

to  ear.      Their  motion  in  the  air  is  rather  a  ephah  for  com,  and  other  dry  articles,  and  was 

desultory  fluttering  tlian  flying.    With  difficulty  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer  (Eiek.  xlr.  11). 

they  raise  themselves  from  the  ground,  and  It  is  commonly  rated  at  7)  gallooa  En^iih 

never  fly  to  any  great  height    They  quicken,  measure,  some  say  but  4)  (Oampbell,  Oo^ftU, 

relax,  or  direct  their  flight  in  a  very  bungling  iv.  403). 

and  imperfect  manner.     It  is  neither  rapid  nor  BAT^EMBNT,  a  wall  around  the  top  a( 

direct,  but  consisU  of  quick  vibrations  in  an  fl^t-roofed  houses,  as  those  of  the  Jem  and 

oblique  and  wmdmg  direction.  ^^^^  ^^^^  jj^^^^  j^^^^j^  generally  were,  to 

On  the  approach  of  the  cold  evenings  of  ^^^^^         ^^^^  f^jli      f^^^  ^^^^  or  to  fi^ 

autumn  mn«t  of  the  species  retire  to  their  dark  ^^^  ^^j,  ^  ^^emy  ;  or  it  may  algnify  tfat 

abodes,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  abroad,  ^          „^^   ^^^  fortifications  of  dUea  (Jer. 

but  fall  mto  their  long  wmter  slumber,  com-  ^  j^j     ^    j^^^t^  ^^^  had  not  a  batOemmt 

monly  called  hybernation— a  state  of  torpor  to  ^^  ^lis  iwf  was  held  guilty  of  the  death  of  Um 

which  various  species  of  animals  are  mcident,  at  ^^lo  feU  from  it  (Deut  xxiL  8). 

the  very  period  when  their  food  becomes  scarce  _,              \^            ,                 ,           , 

or  wholly  disappears.    Some  cover  themselves  BAT-TREE.    This  word  occon  only  onoe  h 

with  their  wings  as  with  a  mantle,  and  suspend  o^r  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  h 

themselves  by  the  hind  feet  to  the  vaults  of  ^8.  xxxviL  35,  86 :  '  I  have  seen  the  wicked 

subterraneous  caverns;  others  stick  fast  to  old  "»  g^eat  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a 

walls  or  retire  into  holes.     They  are  often  found  ff^^  ^ay  tree :  yet  he  passed  away,  and,  k^ 

suspended  in  large  clusters,  the  better  to  protect  ^^  ^^  °ot »  7^  I  sought  him,  but  he  cookL 

themselves  from  severe  cold.     They  pass  the  ^o*  ^  ^^^^     I^  t^«  maigin,  the  rendexiBg 

winter  without  food  or  motion.    Though  car-  i«,  Hke  *  a  green  tree  that  groweth  in  his  own 

nivorous  animals,  they  support  hunger  better  ^^i*  and  Gesenius  gives  a  aimihtt  signiflcatioB 

than  cold.     It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  ^  t^®  ^ord,  *  a  native  tree    (p.  27),  t^  »?* 

adipose  matter  in  the  follicles  of  the  cellular  Placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for  growth, 

membrane  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  absorb-  ^^  »  particuUr  tree  was  intended  by  the  Psalmist, 

ents  into  the  languid  circulation,  for  they  enter  i'  ^  <l«ite  uncertain  what  it  was ;  but  the  like- 

into  their  dormant  state  very  fat,  and  revive  li^ood  w,  it  was  not  the  laurel  or  bay-tree,  u  it 

with  spring  much  emaciated.  '^  doubtful  whether  that  tree  grew,  or  at  tout 

Of  bats  there  are  numerous  species.    Of  these  was  common,  in  Canaan, 

the  vampyre,  or  spectre-bst,  which  inhabits  BDELlIUM,  a   substance    tbe  nature  of 

South  America  and  New  Holland,  is  remarkable  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ascertained.      It  haa  been  vwy 

for  suckmg  the  blood  of  persons  who  happen,  m  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  fhigrant  gum  ob- 

sleepmg  to  be  with  their  extremities  exposed,  ^^^^  f^om  trees  growing  in  the  East.    Somfl 

fanning  them  all  the  wlule  with  their  wings  and  ^^^^           however,  understand  by  it  a  pie- 

thus  lulling  their  victims  into  deeper  slumbere,  ^ious  stone.     Others  underatand  by  it  penis, 

and  even  m  some  instances,  bleeding  them  to  ^^  ^j^i^h  large  quantities  are  fished  up  in  the 

deiith.    They  m  like  manner  suck  the  blood  of  p^j^^  q^^  (Gesenius,  Lex,  103).     We  know 

horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  other  animahi  (Buffon,  j^  ^  f^    ^  j^  ^^le  land  of  Havilah,  which  ww 

Xat  ffUL  iv.  318^  820 ;  v  288,  289,  292,  298 ;  J^^^^ssed  by  the  River  Pison,  on^of  the  four 

Bdin.  Uneyc.,  art.  'Mazology,   xm.  406,408,  rfvera  into  which  that  which  watered  the  gantoi 

*"?/•                                  ^    ,     J    ^,.      ,^  ,  of  Eden  was  divided  (Gen.  iil  0,12).     The  only 

There  appear  no  grounds  for  doubtmg  that  ^^her  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  in 

the  bat  IS  the  animal  mtended  by  the  sacred  ^^  S/r^where  Moses,  describing  the  manna 

writers.     The  Hebrew  name  is  a  comiwund  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^o^  j^  ^^  wilderness  as  food 

two  words   sigmfymg  to  be  dark  and  /yin^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^          it  'was  as  cori- 

(Gesemus,  620),  thus  designating  an  animal  which  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  colour  thereof  as  the  ookwr 

flies  m  the  dark — a  circumstance   peculiarly  of  bdellium.* 
characteristic  of  the  bat.     This  conclusion  is 

confirmed  by  the  words  of  Moses :  '  The  bat  and  BEAR,  a  well-known  quadruped,  of  whidi 

every  ereepin/f  thing  thatyft^  is  unclean  unto  three  s^iecles  are  commonly  enimaerated,  the 

you;  they  shall  not  be  eaten'  (Deut  xiv.  18;  white,  the  brown,  and  the  black  bear.     The 

see  also  Lev.  xi.  19-23).     The  account  we  have  white,  or  aretic  bear,  inhabits  the  oonntrioi 

given  of  the  habits  of  the  bat  furnish  a  striking  bordering   on   the   polar   sea,    prindpaUy  in 

illustration  of  the  words  of  Isaiah :  '  In  that  day  America.     It  is  a  much  larger,  stronger,  and 

a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  fiercer  animal  than  either  the  brown  or  tho 

idols  of  gold,  which  they  made,  each  one  for 

himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  We  have  said  above  the  species  of  bat  aie 
bats'  (iL  20).  Under  a  feeling  of  the  vanity  of  numerous.  In  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom^  ▼. 
idols,  and  of  their  inability  to  protect  or  help  64-98,  under  the  genus  *  Bat,'  we  And  airai^ 
them,  they  shall  contemptuously  throw  them  twenty^ine  sub-genera,  and  no  fewer  than  ohm 
away  into  the  holes  of  creatures,  whence  they  htmdred  and  thirty-three  species.  It  ia  sot  un- 
will  not  be  again  willing  to  take  them  back.*  likely  that  some  of  these  speciea  have  been  cob- 
stituted  on   insufficient  evidence;    but  at  all 

*  The  particular  species  of  bat,  or  bats,  re-  events  it  is  probable  that  our  account  of  the  hat 

ferred  to  in  the  Scriptures  we  do  not  pretend  to  will  not  apply  to  all  the  species  thus  €nume^ 

determine.    They  were  no  doubt  such  as  were  ated,  as  it  bears  reference  only  to  the  apedei 

found  in   Egypt,  the  wildemeis,  or  Canaan,  commonly  and  best  known. 


the  lilgbeat  moimtuiu  and  laige«t  Sonata 
3ft,  and  the  tempent«  vid  •oathent  paitii 
,{CjiTiartAjiiaialSiHg>ioiK,y.lU).  It 
of  it  Uut  ws  bare  uf  mention  in  the 
ma,  and  to  which  ooiueqnentlj  wa  hare 


fimn  ot  the  bear  is  rude  uid  nttahapely. 
wield]'  bod;  ig  corend  with  ■  come  and 

bide ;  hie  lege  are  thick  uid  mnicalu; 
)  long  flat  Kilee  of  hii  pain,  thon^  they 

him  to  tztad  the  ground  with  peculiar 
a,  rendor  his  pace  at  the  same  time  Ter; 
id  and  hear;.  With  his  fore-paws  he 
ike  a  dreadful  blow,  and  he  can  rear 
*  at  pleamre  on  bis  hinder  paws,  and 

hii  aaaailant  in  his  embrace,  can  easily 
I  the  stnmgiat  man  to  death.     His  eonn- 

I  and  voice  an  both  expressiTe  of  hit 
r  character.  Bis  connterunce  indicates 
nea*  <d  temper ;  it  miiforml;  wean  a 
iHsd  scowl ;  and  his  roice  is  expreasiTe 
asrtait ;  it  is  a  deep  monnnr,  or  ntber 
often  accompanied  with  a  grinding  of 
4h,  espedallf  when  irritated  (Buffon, 
titt  T.  10).  To  this  characteristic  of 
■r  there  is  an  allnston  in  the  woids  ot 
ijdke^  '  We  roar '  (growl,  Oeaenios,  227, 

II  like  beai^  and  moim  Hire  like  dorea ' 

not  nfta  to  meet  a  lion,  bnt  ft  is  periiapa 
on  dangemni  to  meet  a  bear.  A  lion 
it  appear  at  all  times  disposed  to  attack 
but  a  bear  is  always  so  dispoeed,  and  " 


s  pn>b^>ly  BO  stnngsr  to  dangers  of  this 
1  Rpnaenting  not  onlf  the  soccession  of 
lea  which  shonld  bobl  ths  Isradites,  but 
BiasaUon,  safs,  '  It  la  aa  it  a  man  did 
m  ■  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him '  (t.  19). 
■rUBit 


in  the  Scriptures :  '  Tbi^u  Imosest  tb;  father 
and  his  men,'  said  Hnsbai  to  Absalom,  '  that 
they  be  mighty  inea,  and  they  be  chafed  in  their 
minds'  (margin,  Htt«r  of  tool),  'osalnrrobbed 
of  her  whelfs  in  Ihe  field '  <2  Sam.  iriL  8). 
'  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelfH,' Kays  Solomoij, 
'  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  fully ' 
(ProT.  iriL  12),  To  express  the  vengtance 
which  he  would  eiecnte  on  Israel  on  acconnt  of 
their  wickednm*,  the  Lord  saj-a  by  the  prophet 
Hoeea,  '  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  be- 
reaved of  her  whelps,  and  will  read  the  caol  of 
their  heart '  (liii  0). 

BGAJtD.  This  appears  to  be  given  tn  man  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  sei,  and  therefore  to  shavt- 
it  looks  like  on  nnnatoml,  equivocal,  anil  objrc- 
Uonsble  pmctlce.  The  Uetirtws  accordingly 
wore  their  beonls,  and  by  tbe  law  of  Hnxi 
they  were  required  not  to  >  mar  the  comers  of 
their  beards '  (Lev.  lii.  27).  To  share  the 
beard  of  enother,  or  the  half  of  it,  was  deemtil 
a  groas  insult  (2  Sam.  i.  4-9  :  see  abo  b.  vii. 
20).  The  Turks  set  a  special  value  on  their 
beard,  end  nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  to 
have  it  cut  off  (£dia.  Enejfc.  iii.  366).  The 
Turkish  wives  salnte  their  husbands,  and  the 
ren  their  btben,  by  kiwing  the  beard  ; 
the  same  ceremony  is  naed  by  the  men 
when  they  reciprocally  solute  one  another.  To 
kise  the  b«rd  of  another  in  token  of  rexpect 
appears  to  have  been  eLw  a  prucCica  oznoug  the 
brews,  and  hence  the  treachery  of  Josb  in 
I  ninnler  of  Amasa :  '  And  Joab  said  to 
laia,  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brotherl  And 
Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right 
hand  to  kiss  him,'  aod  in  the  very  act  stabbed 
him  '  in  the  fifth  rib,  aod  shed  out  his  bowels 
to  the  ground,  aod  struck  him  not  again '  (2 
Sam.  II.  e,  10).  Hence,  too,  probably  the 
treachery  of  Judas :  '  Behold  a  moltitode,  and 
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quite  different  cnatomi  prevailed.    They  shaved  '  the  well  of  the  oath '  (zxi  31) ;  Beer«liiii,  *flM 

their  beards  and  the  whole  of  their  head.    Hence  well  of  heroea '  (la.  xv.  8). 
we  find  that  Joseph,  when  he  was  called  out  of 

prison  to  appear  before  Pharaoh,  *  shaved  him-        BE£B»  or  BEE'ROTH.     Beer  ia  mentHmed 

self  and  changed  his  raiment'  (Gen.  xlL  14).  only  once  in  the  Scriptoiea  as  being  the  place 

As  the  Egyptians  wore  no  hair  "at  any  other  to  which  Jotham  fled  from  Abimelech  (Jndgi 

time,  they  let  their  b«anls  and  the  hair  of  their  ix.  21).     It  is  the  same  word  aa  Beeroth,  being 

head   grow   long   when   they  lost  a  relative  the  singular  form  of  the  word,  and  signifyim 

^Herodotus,  IL  58, 194).  tof//,  while   Beeroth,  in   the  jdnral,  aignilMi 

vcilt.    Beeroth  is  repeatedly  mentioiMd  in  tin 

BEE,  a  genns  of  insects  which  includes  very  ijgts  of  towns  (Joeh.  iz.  17 ;  xviiL  25 ;  Ena  ii 

numerous  apecit?s,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  28 ;    Neh.  viL  29).      It  was  one  of  the  foir 

which  is  what  is  commonly  calle<l  the  hfmey-bee.  cities  which  wen  indnded  in  the  peace  whid 

Though  the  wor«l  bee  occurs  in  only  four  pas-  the  Gibeonitea  made  with  Joahna  (Joah.  ix.  17), 

sages  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  plain  that  insect  and  it  was  afterwards  included  in  the  lot  of 

must  have  aboundeil  in  Canaan,  for  that  country  Beiyamin.     The  only  other  historical  dicmn- 

was  often  held  out  to  the  Israelites  as  *  a  land  stance  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  was  the  With- 

flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17),  place  of  Baanah  and  Bechab,  the  muideicn  of 

and  honey  and  the  huney-comb  arc  subjects  of  ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6). 
frequent  reference  by  the  sacred  writers ;  and  if        Dr.  Robinson  mentions  a  village  named  B- 

lioney  was  so  common  in  the  country,  the  bees  Bireh,  about  three  houn  north  of  Jenuakm. 

which  pro«luce<i  it  must  also  have  been  common.  The  houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them  hslf 

In  Judg.  xiv.  8,  9,  it  is  distinctly  the  honey-bee  under  ground.     Many  large  stones  and  varion 

that  is  mentioned :  *  And  Samson  turned  aside  substructions  testif^'  to  the  antiqnity  of  the  site. 

tn  see  tlio  carcase  of  the  lion ;  and,  behold,  there  Uere  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  chuith, 

was  a  swann  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  ^th  pointed  arches,  which  mark  it  as  beii« 

of  the  lion ;   and  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     The  popolatioii 

and  went  on  eating ;  and  came  to  his  father  and  consisted  of  about  700  persons,  all  of  them 

mother,  and  ho  gave  them,  and  they  did  eat'  Mohammedans.     'I  hold,*  says  he,  *E1-Birek 

In  Deut.  i.  44,  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites,  to  be  the  Beer,  or  Beeroth,  of  Scripture,  unlsM 

and  referring  to  an  attack  made  upon  them  by  these  were  names  of  two  distinct  places,  and  m 

the  Amorites,  says,  *  They  came  out  against  you,  that  case  El-Bireh  corresponds  to  the  latter, 

and  cha»<cd  you  as  bees  do;'  and  in  Ps.  cxviii.  Beeroth.     The  correspondence  of  the  names  ■ 

12,  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  his  enemies,  says,  jq  itself  sufficiently  decisive.    Besides,  accoidh« 

*  ITiey  compasscti  me  about  like  bees  '—in  both  to  Eusebius,  Beeroth  was  seen  by  the  traveUtf 

which  passages  the  word  may  be  understood  jq  parting  from  Jerusalem  to  Nicopolis  f  Ame- 

with  a-?  much  pn>i)riety  of  the  honey-bee  as  of  ^as)  at  the  7th  Roman  mile,  and  to  this  day 

any  other  species  of  bee.      Indeed,  as  of  all  thestatcraentof  Eusebius  holds  true*  (Robinson, 

others   it  is  the  most  common  and  the  best  ^^^  jj^  13Q  131  132), 
known  species,  it  would  not  be  natural,  as  it  is 

not  necessar}',  to  understand  it  of  any  other.        BE'ER-SHETBA  signifies   'the   well  of  the 

The  circumstances  referrwi  to  in  both  these  oath,*  a  name  which  appears  to  have  been  giT«n 

l>assage8  are  so  familiar  to  every  one,  that  in  to  it  in  reference  to  the  oath  sworn  by  Ahrahsm 

order  to  the  understanding  of  them  it  is  not  and  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  in  confirmation  of 

necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  regartling  the  the  covenant  mmle  between  them   (Gen.  xxL 

natural  history  and  habits  of  the  bee.     In  the  22-31).     In  a  previous  verse  (21),  however,  we 

only  other  jMiMsage  in  which  the  word  occurs  read  of  the  wilderness  of  Becrsheba»  *when 

(Is.  vii.  lis)  it  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  Hagar  wandered  with  her  son  IshmaeL*    That 

^Vssyrians :  *  The  Loni  shall  hiss  for  the  beo  that  was  also  a  city  named  Beer^heba  (Josh.  xix.  2) ; 

is  in  the  land  of  AssjTia.'  and   after  the  captivity  mention  is  made  of 

BEELZEBUB,  or  rather  Beelzebul,  a  name  !  Beersheba  and  the  villages  tiiereof,*  or,  accord- 
given  to  SaUu.  In  all  the  passages  where  it  "[?  J^  ^^iJ^"'^!^^'  l^^^  daughters  thereof 
r>ccura  in  the  N.  T.  the  wortl  in  Greek  is  ^Titten  l^^***  ,^V  '^^  ^}'rnham  planted  a  grove  in 
BcfXr«,9oiiX,  but  our  translators  have  alwavs  Becr-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
rendered  it  Beelzebub,  following  the  Hebrew  ^^"f^;  ^^^  everUisting  God.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
orthography  in  2  Kings  L  2,  3,  6 :  *  Baal-zebub,  ?f  ^  '^f  ^>  *^1  sojourned  in  Beersheba.  Prom 
the  god  of  Ekron,'  a  name  signifying  the  lord  of  BecMhcba  Abraham  set  out  with  his  son  Isasc 
Jlies,  OT  the  fly  goil.  Beelzebub  is  called  *  the  f"*"  ,^^^^  ^ontih,  to  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice 
prince  or  chief  of  the  demons,*  taLfiopLtav  (Matt  i*  ^*';®  command  of  God.  From  Beer-sheba 
xii.  24 ;  Luke  xi.  15) ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  R«^kah  sent  forth  her  favounte  son  Jacob  to 
that  it  was  the  Pharisees  who  gave  him  that  SO  unto  Padanarwn,  on  whose  face  she  was 
appellation,  and  hence  we  are  not  certain  °«^«^  ™°™  ^  ^^^  ^^™  Beereheba  Jacob 
whether  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  fact  or  merely  as  ^}'^  ^***  ^^3^^  ^}  °^*  o"  ^^^  journey  to  go 
a  Jewish  opinion.  As  the  Jews  were  greatly  ao^Ti  to  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xxL  83,  84;  xxiL  19; 
given  to  specuhitions  of  this  kind,  the  latter  is  "^  ^^ »  xxviu.  10 ;  xlvi.  1,  6).  Here  it  was 
not  improbable.  ^'^^  Samuel's  sons  were  settled  as  judges,  and 

so  dissatisfied  were  the  elders  of  Israel  with 

BEER  signifies  a  well ;   and  in  this  sense  it  them  that  they  were  thereby  led  to  ask  for  a 

sometimes  enters  in  comjxMition  into  proper  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  1-5).     The  limits  of  the  land 

names,  as  Beer-lahai-roi,  *  the  well  of  him  that  of  Israel  are  often  expressed  by  the  phnse, 

liVeth  and  seeth  me '  (Gen.  xvi.  13) ;  Beer^heba,  '  From  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba ' — ^Dsn  >M»i«g  the 
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BEHEMOTH 


northtrro.  antl  Beer-sheba  the  Muthern,  extremitr 
of  the  i^tJimtry  (1  Sam.  iii.  20). 

The  sliuation   of  Beer-sheba  was  long:  fo^r- 


applioable.  some  to  the  elejiliant  and  some  to 
the  hipiioiKitainus,  while  i»'.'ii:e  are  siiir;ely 
appiicablf   to   either,  a»   *  he  eateth    gra»*   a< 


gotten  an«l  unknown.  On  the  north  of  the  au  ox,'  ami  *  movtth  Lis  tail  like  a  t-v-lar.'  Be- 
devil of  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Canaan  ;  side-s  if  the  elephant  or  the  hif'|if»jK.ta:iiU<  ha-i 
*'*^        ■"  "  -'-'—  -*'         ••  ^-*     *  ^''        '  '  --*    been  intemled,  ilitn;  are  charft-.-teri-iifT  wi:i"L;:i:r 


there  U  a  juain  of  great  extent,  being  at  least 
ten  miles  in  leninh  and  from  one  to  three  miles 
ia  brvuiihh.  In  descending  into  it,  one  is  struck 
«ith  the  complete  change  in  the  &<«pect  of  the 
ciuntry.  The  dwarf  bushes  which  ha«l  jire- 
viouslv  lille-l  the  waiiys,  or  water-cours.es,  now 
almost  entirely  dLnappear,  and  the  plain  and  the 
hills  aronud  are  covered  with  short  grass,  not 
rerr  temi)*injr  indeed  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller, 
bat  Tet  m<  I*'!  ]4Hasant  to  the  eye  lonz  accustomed 
to  the   st»rrility  of  the  desert  (Stewart,  213\. 

•  Yon   at    If n jth    reach,'   says  Dr.    Rnbinson, 

•  Waili-e*-i>r'  'a.  a  wide  water-course,  or  bed  of  a 
tonvat,  uth.u  the  northern  side  of  whicli,  close 
a|»:>n  the  b;ink,  are  two  deep  wells,  still  calle<l 
Bir-«'«-Seba.  tlie  ancient  Beerslielja. 

'Tnese  Wells  are  some  distance  apart;  they 
are  circular.  au»i  stone^l  up  very  neatly  with  s'^liil 
mos-ivn-.  The  larger  one  is  V2h  feet  in  di:imeter 
rjk«;l  4 1>.  f*^i  deep*  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  16 
feet  of  whioh,  at  the  liOttom,  is  excavated  in  the 
*oIi«l  rook.  Tile  other  well  is  5  feet  in  diameter 
anil  42  fett  deep.  The  water  in  both  is  pure 
and  sweet,  and  in  great  abumlauce — the  finest, 
indeed,  "^'e  liad  found  since  leaving  SinaL 
Buth  well>  are  siirromitleil  with  drinking  troughs 
r-f  rt«»ne  f'"'r  camel :«  and  flock«,  such  as  were 
•ioubtl*'**-  M'''*\  of  old  for  the  flock.-*  which  then 


which  ojuld  scarcely  fail  U*  have  been  n-iiL-r-L 
That  wijuld  be  felt  to  1*  a  very  imjierfeut 
description  of  the  elephant  whi«^h  ma-le  no  re- 
ference to  it^  proVj*^:i>,  or  uf  a  hipiM-ifi^'tamns 
which  di'l  not  notice  its  \i\in-2  in  rivers,  and 
even  un^ler  the  water.  Tiie  description,  sl^  a 
whole,  a]);>ear>  not  to  ai-ptly  fjiecitJLally  to 
either  the  one  animal  or  the  'it her. 

S-jme  leameil  men  have  r£-iijarke«l  that  Behe- 
moth is  the  plural  fonn  of  the  Hel^r^w  worl. 
and  hence  they  supp'ise  that  it  d'n.-*  not  T^i',-r 
to  a  pirticuljir  animal,  1-iit  •.ij;.irie.?  iK-a^:- 
generally,  as  in  Job  xxxv.  11 ;  P.s.  1.  1«»;  IIv... 
ii.  17;  but  tliis  inter] jretat ion  is  altogether  in- 
a<lmissible,  for  the  de»-:-riy.::Mn  is  iif^t  at  all 
applicable  to  bea^ts  gcni-mlly;  and  bc-iiie<. 
thrf.iughout  the  wh-'le  j»a^.-aje  the  i'in;rular 
numljer  is  empluve*!,  and  that  in  a  wav  wliieh 
shews  that  a  parti<.ular  animal  is  np  ^keu  of. 

Others  im.igiiie  that  some  one  r-f  the  !:jrinst«:-r 
animals  which  eii'itO'l  in  the  pe«'iP.ij:"Ml  jj^ri'vl- 
bef'.ire  the  creatiiiu  cf  man,  aud  who^e  hu^re 
skeletons  have  Ijevn  found  emU-'Me'l  in  a  fossil 
^tate  in  the  strata  which  f  >rm  the  cnist  of  the 
earth,  may  have  Ixen  the  aniiard  >j-«Aeu  of  in 
the  BfK»k  of  Job,  but  tlds  supposition  is  riuite 
inadmissible.     It  is  plain  that  the  ariimal  re- 


f«?ii  oa  the  a«ljacent  hills.     The  curb-stones  were  ferred  to  was  kno'.vn  to,  ami  wa.-»  evrn  fuii^ilia: 

deejily  w.im  by  the   friction  of  the  loi^es  in  to  Ji?b  and  his  con  tern  i»nraries,  but  they  knew 

draw::  is:  up  water  by  liand.  nothing  of  these  mon-ter  animals,  n'lr  were  thfrv 

*Wr  h  J 1  !i.-.tnl  '"•f  no  ruins  here,  and  Inrllv  knowii  to.  r-r  at  ]f—.-x  un<l ->!'•'■-•  I  >.v,  ar.v  i  :.• 

'.T].T.-  -..-I  :     '-'Lil  any,  f-.r  none  w^-re  visibl..-  T:   :::  :i:.:ii  Xh*.-  lOth  f-;:.*:  y    f  :}i-r  Crl-*:  I'j  *.:  ..  ^    - 

•i-iv:];-;    ;.vt  wh  <l:l   i:iit  wi>]»  to  le::Ve  >o  i!T;-  fACrn  lliTr-  ;;::  I  :•,:,:•  thou-'iri-l  yt.-.*r-  utl:r  '].■: 

'•  n:jT  'I  -•■■■:  with  »m:  -lue  t;xaTiiiiiat:--n.     A<-  A:ni<  of  J  h.     T..  li;:a  a  'iv^r:--:!  in  <■■!"  ■»;;'.•  ': 

'•r:.  ::.j  :*.►•   !-'»v  hi'.]-   :!>rth  "f  th"  w-ll^  ^"^'^  thersc  ar.iiiw'ii^ '.w.;;l.i  n.;t  l..iv..'  hi-l  the  i-:-f:  > : 

I    ■:-.-I    T-r.  ■::    ■;    Vi-Ir-l 

1  i' ;-.-. 


•:j.-. 


t..'* .  i.A-. 


Jri"     L-t 
J'.ittfT'.-  I 

I  ,. : '»    .1. 


v.-iili  tliH  nr;::.-;  ■■;  l'»rnuT 
tht;  fiiui:'Utii>:i.s  '-f  which  avc  >t:Ji 
l.-e  trace- 1,  althou;;]!  scarcely  one 
■■i  u]'i»n  ani'ther.  The  linu-^fS  aj*- 
I  li.v*e  st'>»'l  compactly,  but  are 
•  r   -L-vt-ral    little  liills  anil    in    the 


'iU  api'pil  Xft  I.:- t :  i:  \\. .■:;•;  hive  !--:.  :..-r..- 
like  a  r".]'ri>.t-rjt.'i!:'ii  r,f  i.i:;^;  of  !'■'■«•■  ■•..  i_-::.a:y 
l:viii;r  rn.-.ii'.ire-  in  wliich  ih*:  or-:.'j.\  :;•.:.■  y  -.a. 
>■)  apt  to  inilu'.'f.     U'-^iih-.  the  '.v;:  .]*:  it 


•1  ..*■. 


sui-]io.?;li-.u.     No  _•<.-.'■  ■!•■>:  ha>  Vet  ox'm;::.' .1  th-- 
l»<iac>   <■:   any   a:ir.:.il  '.vhi  h   '■  ::L-j.jij<ij»   wil'.. 
"'■-twecn.      Tlirv  st-i.-in    to   have    bi.-i-n     tlie  liL-i'^iip::.  n  in  the  li  ■■•-k  «1  J-:j. 
.  ..  .    .. ..-:';.■  •  :"  rmnd  st'-nes,  thoiizh  .some  ni  the         What  anin.al  wa.,  i:.t'  :j  ioi  wt-  V.ww  r.-t,  Jih  t 

<  T.*:^  Jjr*-  >:i;are  a7!<l  s-irne  he^^^l.  It  w;is  pT:_r  ]  ^ve  are  unwil'.iru'  t-(  ir.'Iulje  in  ■  ■■i.'i- !;:■•.>  <■:. 
l^'ily  •'H'.y  :i  r:n:dl  stra.r^lir:^  t-ity.  Ku.-ol.iiis  ihe&ubjeit.  Wh».-th-rany  aii:::.:il  -  ■:  :i  «:■■•::  !-ri_' 
-I'i  Jrr-"-:  !■■  i'th  de^cn'iie  it  as  '^:.lv  a  *  :;;r.;e  t-»  th'.- (le-criiition  in  tiie  li  '■■k  ■  t  .loh  ii-.-iv  '*■•  in 
vllliij- '   V  .:h  a  Ikiman  gani.^ou*   ^i^^.-ins-jn,    exi^jt-rnte,  i»ut  ni.'t  yrt  ]i;ivo  Iw-ri  >!:-'■  \v!\-i.l,  ct 


BEETL'^.     ;«;n.\n-:oL.] 

EEflE^Ii'TU,  a  iTTrat  and  jM.wvrf-.d  animal, 

'.— ■.ri'»'-l  in  J'-»  xl.  15-24.     Lt^-iinvd  men  are 

.u-.h  '.livM-.-l  in  oi'iiji.'n  as  to  the  animal  ile- 

-  r.  ^- 1  v.::  ifT  th'-s  name.  Sinie,  as  Dni^ins, 
<rr  ::na.  S  :.ii>..-n-,  .-md  J.  D.  Miihnoli-,  think 
::  i'  \:.".  *:>]  h.int.  C»th.;v^,  a-*  B  -.^hart,  Lu'l^lp!!, 
<.'il'r.-t.  1'.  I  (rvS'-n!u>,  think  it  i*.  t:ie  hii']»o- 
j  ou:;.':.'     r  rivvr-lKT-*.-  «^J<-»-n.   l««r>».     Tlio'.uh 

-  n.r  '..f  t!  ■  ■.■:r'.-:ini^t:i!:'X-s  inenti-ined  are  apj-ii- 
•  ahie    :..•    1j  til    animaN,    vet   others   are   onlv 

*  TLer-.-  '.T*:  five  w.-K-i,  according  to  Van  •!*• 
VrMe  (ii.  13'»j.  The-fc  ay -pear  to  l)e  smaller 
"•■i^I-  at  -jv.e  iliMan-'f-.  It  is  even  said  there 
^.:-  '•ev.-n    •'!  ■-.•:.: us,  L-^x.  100). 


at  ka.-t  the  reM-n;'-Ian'.i-  ]r«-f.vi-f'r;  thv  twn  !:■■: 
Ken   re«  ■I'lii^e-l,   '.ve   cin-j'-t   t*  11.      T:;:- 


liave 


]«'r:;rij-'s   i-<    j,--. 


•.\>' 


hut    v-t.   c 


•i'l'.-rinj'  thr 


44.1 


.;:i  .■.v:».-:_'i;  wn-ii  we  n^'.v  ] -^  '.-f  thv 

f-re'iT: 'ii  thn.-Kjh -nt  tin^  t- irtii,  it  !•-  i.--*  v- ry 
pr"?»:iUe.  Ni.ith'T  ran  w^r  «:iy  whah-r  iii.y 
aniiii-il  I  oTTr:.-j»'.'i;'iinc:  to  the  -'vA  i\r-<r.\-\'-'\i 
may  hav-.-  hv-nniL'  »-xtiii'.t  .••in'r  *'..''  -l-.v-  ■•;  J-.'b. 
We  kn'^'.v  that  ''ne  ^'r«.-at  and  ]«.>'.vi-n'i!  ariii.ial — 
the  in.inin.'"'th — 1;  i>  ]»t-'i:r:t  <-.xt:i;.t  i;.  t!;v<  ■arMc 


f  tlie  ]-re«ient  p-n^-tri'.-al  p 


a:: 


'  'I' 


ab 


7 nay  have  ben.in.r;  extii^t  :  b-.Jt  v. ij.:;i.r  any  of 
them  c«'»m?spin':vl  \^  ith  the  b-htir  ■'tIi  ■!  J-'b  w  •• 
know  not-  Wo  t'lin^w  out  the  il'-i  a>  a  men- 
Itos^ibility.  Br>i.bs  tl:^  maitjn  "*\\,  the  di- 
noTTiis  and  d'^"h.i,  la:,;e  l.iid<.  on-e  inlial^itant-*  •■! 
the  I-le  "f  B-'urb-n,  the  M;ai:itlu-!.  and  New 
Zealand,  and  sC'V..:al  other  bir-is,  li:ive  becmie 


BEKAH  8 

atiiKt{Eitriicotik,H7, 155;  Saturday  Rtview, 
ises,  p.  57;. 

BBTKAH,  half  a  ilMkel  (Eiod.  ixxviU.  26). 

BEL.  >  BabyloDian  deity,  probably  the  suns 
u  Ui«  Plusniciui  idol  Baal  (Ii.  zln.  1 ;  Jer.  L 
2;  li.44). 

BBLIAIi,  a  namB  givm  to  Satan  (2  Cor.  vL 
15):  'Wbat  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  I' 
There  seeme  no  doubt,  however,  that  BcXin/i, 
BtHar,  ia  here  the  true  reading  ot  the  word, 
Uie  Greek  letter  p  being  aubatitated  for  the 
Hebrew  7  la  TlTPI],  becanae  the  tenninatlon  \ 
ia  unknown  to  the  Greek  language  (Parkhnrst, 
Gt,  Lex.  115).  It  ia  accordingly  introduced 
into  the  text  by  Gneabach  UV.  T.  iL  306). 

The  name  Belial  is  of  not  imfrequeiit  occui^ 
rencs  in  the  0.  T.  It  ia  a  wonl  eipreaaiie  of 
unprofilableneaa,  wortblesiineaB,  uaelesiinBsa.  To 
npreaent  peraoos  aa  exceedingly  wicked  and 
worthleaa  they  are  called  children,  lana,  or  Bien 
orBelial<Deutiiii.l3;Jude.  lii.  22;  IX.  13; 
1  Sam.  L  13;  2  Sam.  xz.  I).  OeseniDi  Uiinlu 
that  in  the  0.  T.  the  word  ia  not  to  be  con- 
aidered  aa  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  phrase 
ahonld  be  rendered  simply  wicked  men  (Oesen. 
Lex.  122);  but  we  are  diipoaed  to  think  our 
tranalaton  were  right  in  considering  it  a  proper 
name.  It  ia  plainly  ao  in  the  only  passoy^ 
the  N.  T.  where  it  occnra  ;  and  this,  we  appre- 
hend, ihould  be  aome  guide  to  ua  in  rendering  it 
ia  the  0.  T.  Yet  the  application  of  the 
to  Aimfi  in  Deut  it.  9 ;  Pa.  zlL  8 ;  ol  3  , 
margin),  gires  countenance  to  the  opinion  of 
Ueseniua.  At  ail  events,  in  theae  paaaagea  the 
wonl  is  perhaps  best  rendered  wicked  Or  evil,  sa 
in  the  E.  T. 

BELIEVE".  1.  To  give  credit  to  a  report  ( 
statement  of  fact  (Gen.  ilv.  26).  2.  To  give 
bare  ssaent  to  the  trutha  of  religion,  at  teaat 

faith  in  Chriat  (Acta  vlii.  13).  3.  To  credit 
what  the  Bible  tells  ua  conceniing  Jeaus  Christ 
as  a  eaTiour,  and  to  tnist  in  Lim  to  save  uB ;  in 
other  wordo,  to  trust  in  him  alone  for  salTaUon 
(John  iii.  14-10;  Acts  iv.  12;  OaL  a  16). 
Thia  is  what  is  called  aaving  faith ;  it  ia  that 
by  which  we  obtain  an  interest  in  Ctuist,  and 
in  all  the  blesainga  of  hia  salvation — pardi 
lODctiflcation,  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
come,  ererhiating  life  in  heaven,  i.  To  trust  in 
or  rely  on  God  for  the  fblfllment  of  hia  pro- 
mises, or  for  conferring  on  na  special  blesaings 
(Pa.  nrii  13).  G.  To  he  firmly  persuaded  of 
any  truth  or  tact  (Jamea  ii.  IB). 

BELL,  an  instrument  for  giving  forth  8onn< 
so  well  known  tliat  it  needs  no  descriptii 
The  lower  border  of  the  bigb-prieet's  ephod 
was  hung  round  with  golden  betia  and  pome- 
granates, the  one  altemalely  with  the  other, 
the  deaign  of  wliich  ia  thua  atated  :  '  Hia  aonnd 
shall  he  heard  when  be  goeth  in  unto  t^e  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  ont, 
that  he  die  not'  (Eiod.  zzviiL  33-3fi). 

Anciently,  bells  were  attached  by  way  of  01^ 
nament.  and  perhapa  alao  as  aignala,  to  I 
and  camels.  Hence  the  prophet  Zechariah 
aayi,  *  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells 
of  the  horses  Holi:(eh  dhto  ibb  Lobd'  (]'~ 


BEI^BAZZ-AS 

Uiereby  signifying  that  the  animala  wen 
consecrated  or  aet  apart  to  the  •erriea  el 
Jehovab. 

Perhapa  the  Hebrew  femalea,  at  bait  ttie 
upper  claasea  ot  them,  wore  bella  about  tltaii 
feet  or  ankles.  laaiah  apeaka  of  '  the  bmciy 
ot  their  tinkling  omamenta,'  and  of  thaii  *  mak- 
ing a  tinkling  with  their  feet '  (la.  liL  16-lB). 
In  the  present  day  women  in  the  East  «n 
[onnd  wearing  bells  abont  their  feet. 

BEI^HAZZ'AR,  the  laat  king  of  Bal^kD. 
In  the  book  ot  Daniel  NebnchadnBmr  ia  re- 
peatedly called  hia  father,  and  he  la  eallad 
Xebnchadneimr'i  son  (v.  2-11,  I»-2S>.  Aboet 
A.11.  3136,  B.a.  G3S,  at  a  tune  when  CyiU  had 
laid  KBgt  to  that  city,  we  are  told  by  DhM 
'  Bel-shsuar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  befcte 
the  thousand.'  In  the  midst  of  the  teast  than 
'  came  tortli  the  Bngen  ot  a  man's  hand,  *ad 
wrote  npon  the  plsster  of  the  king's  palace' 
thia  writing,  '  kbhb,  mekk,  tekel,  UFBaMn,' 
words  which  Daniel,  whan  called  in,  thua  in- 
terpreted :  '  KEtn,  God  hath  numba«d  thy 
kingdom  and  Ratsbsd  it :  tlkxl.  Thou  art 
weighed  ia  the  balances  and  art  fonnd  wanting: 
FEHES,  Thy  kiugdam  is  divided  and  given  to 
the  Medea  and  Penians.'  Daniel  thna  cod- 
cludea  hia  account :  *  In  that  night  was  Bel- 
Bhazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaidaatu  alain ;  aid 
Darius  the  Median  took  tlie  kingdom,  baiig 
about  threescore  and  two  years  old '  (Dan.  r.) 

Such  ia  the  account  which  we  have  of  Bil- 
sbaLiar  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  the  narratjve  bears  that  bs  was 
cuntemporary  with  that  prince ;  that  he  wis  in 
Babylon  at  the  time ;  and  that  he  took  part  in 
the  traneactinni  related.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  (professedly)  such  good  authority  fOr 
the  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  it  ia  Uat  to  bs 
set  aside  without  good  evidence  that  the  hock 
itself  wants  gunuineness  or  credibility,  and  kad 
of  all  in  favour  of  writers  who  had  no  penona] 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  who  did  not  even 
live  till  nearly  one  (Ilerodotua),  two  (Xenophcn), 
or  three  (Bercsus)  centuries  afterwards.  Indeed 
the  narratires  of  the  two  former  are  so  far  om- 
finnatory  of  Daniel's  account ;  in  no  respect  are 
they  contradictory  of  it,  except  as  to  the  nana 
ot  the  king  Lah}-netus,  as  given  by  Herodotns, 
and  in  some  circumstancea  they  peifeclly  oom- 
Spond  with  it 

The  following  ia  the  account  ot  Heroaotua  :— 
When  '  Cyrus  marched  forward  against  Babykm, 
tbe  Babyloniona  encamped  without  their  walls 
and  awaited  hia  coming.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  tbe 
Babylonians  were  defeated  by  the  Pertian  kii« 
whereupon  they  withdrew  within  their  defences. 
Here  they  shut  tbeniselvea  up,  and  made  light 
of  the  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  proriaiuu 
for  many  years  in  preparation  for  thia  attack. 

'  Cyme  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,' 
bnt  he  fell  on  the  stratagem  of  drawing  off  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  basin  which  b* 
had  dug  for  the  river,  and  his  force*  entering 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  got  into  the  towi^ 
for  which  the  Babylonians  irere  not  at  all  pre- 
pared. '  Aa  it  was,  the  Pataians  came  upon 
them  by  surprise,  and  ao  took  the  dty.    Owing 


ft  commimication  between  the  rirer  >Dd 
hex,  and  during  lb«  Digbt  the  v&tcr  nn 
he  ditches,  ud  tha  ctuiimel  ot  tlie  river 
.  tha  dty  becune  puuble.  He  now 
dan  to  hii  troope  to  entsr  the  city  b; 
[mel  of  the  Tirer  ;  utd  put  of  them,  led 
OobiTU  and  Oidatee,  who  had  both 
lies  of  the  Babyloniaiu,  bat  in  leTenge 
>  paraoiul  offenoa  had  d««tad  In  Cynu, 
1  on  to  the  palace,  and  finding  the  doon 
^7  attacked  the  gnaidi ;  and  aa  iood  h 
■a  azHl  ctamour  be^^an,  the^  that  were 
If  the  dixturbanca,  aikd  the  king 


igthen 

,  throwing  open  the  galea.  Thej  that 
Ih  Qadatf*  aa  asailantii,  aa  loOD  u  they 

plaa  open,  bnnt  in,  and  preadiig  foi^ 
B  tha  enemy,  and  dealing  thtdr  blowi 
t  them,  tbej  came  np  to  the  king,  who 
>  atwiding  portnie  with  hia  iword  drawn, 
laj  maatared  and  alev,  them  likewiu 
an  with  him  they  killed  (Cooper, 
M,  B.  ISl,  1S2,  274). 
L  tkaaa  acconnta  tha  ■tatemmta  of  otber 

difligr  matcriallr.  This  ii  ramaikahly 
I  aa  to  the  name  of  the  king.    We  have 

•1  Herodotai  ealla  him  labynetuj. 
a,  riula  ba  follows  genenll;  tha  acconct 
id,  and  call*  bim  fiakTaniip,  Balbuar, 

who  by  the  Babrloniana  waa  called 
dalaa.*  In  Ptolemy'a  canon  the  name 
I  HafaaaadiDa'<Jaaeph..^i(^.  z.  11,2). 
ealla  him  IfabonnedDa.  All  theae 
K*  obtionalr  tha  aame,  for  eren  Laby- 
aj  aaaily  be  identified  with  SaboneduM. 
naoa,  M  qnoted  h j  Joaephna,  diffen  from 
Harodotiu,  and  Xenophoa  in  man  eaaen- 
ita  than  tba  name  of  the  king.     After 

that  a  plot  waa  laid  againat  the  life  of 
riona  king,  he  goaa  on  to  aay — '  After  hia 


hopeleaa  to  reesjntile  them  together.  Yet  Sir 
U.  Rawlinion,  whose  inTeetigatknu  baTe  of  late 
fcan  thrown  >o  mach  light  on  the  biatory  of 
Babylon,  baa  gone  far  to  reconcile  them,  or  at 
laaat  to  shew  the  poutbiltty  of  their  contistency. 
According  to  the  inscriptiiini  eianiined  by  him, 
the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Babylon  wan  Nabu- 
nit  or  Kabn-nabit ;  but  aeconling  to  BenHOi 
be  was  not  in  Babylon,  bat  at  Bonipi^a,  at  the 
time  when  it  wai  taken.  Having  Imu  dTf>-at(d 
in  the  field,  he  and  a  few  of  liia  Inwps  fle>l  to 
Boraippa.  '  He  seemi,  hoiieTer,'  san  Rawlin- 
■on, '  to  hare  left  in  Babylon  a  repnMalalive 
in  tba  penon  of  his  son,  whom  a  few  yean 
precionily  he  had  associated  with  bim  in  the 
government.  This  prince,  whose  name  is  read 
aa  Bil-Bhar-onr,  and  who  may  be  identified  with 
Bel-ahanar  of  Daniel,  appean  to  bare  taken 
the  command  in  the  eily  when  5'ahoileiins 
threw  himself  into  Bonippa'  tRawlinson  in 
Uerodot.  L  E2i).  Thns  it  might  readily 
happen  that  having,  aa  related  by  Daniel, 
'  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  bin 
lords,'  Cjnts  might  take  the  rily  in  the  iciilHt 
of  their  fectivitiea,  and  '  in  that  night '  be,  '  the 
king  of  tha  C^aldocant '  be  slain. 

With  n^ard  to  the  relation  between  Xebu- 
chadnezzai  and  Bel-ahoziar  of  father  and  son,  as 
mentioned  in  Daniel,  there  is  no  rtaAOn  for 
sappoaing  that  they  itood  in  ao  near  a  relation 
to  each  other.  In  the  Scriptures,  however, 
descendanta  are  apokea  of  aa  standing  in  that 
relation  even  to  a  distant  progenitor ;  and  Bel- 
sbaziar  may  have  beea  a  descendant,  and  even 
a  grandson,  of  Nebachadneziar.  '  Bil4bsr-uiur ' 
(or  Bel-Bbaziar)  '  aays  the  Kev.  Hi.  lUwIinMn, 
may  esaily  have  been  Nebuchadnezzar's  gnuul- 
son,  since  his  father  may,  upon  bin  scceuion, 
have  married  a  daughter  of  Keburhadneizur, 
and  Bel-shauar  may  have  been  the  issue  of  th« 
marriaga.    A  nsnrper  in  those  days  coctmonly 


BERENICE  84  BETH-AVEN 

ThesRolonica.     Here  Paul  preached  in  the  syna-  house,  tnd  often  enters  in  oompontkm  into 

gogue  of  the  Jews  with  great  success.     *  These,*  the  names  of  towns,  as  Beth-el,  the  kouae  of  Ocd; 

says  Luke,  *were  more  noble  than  those  of  Beth-lehem,  ihehcitae  of  bread;  Betb-ahsniMh, 

Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  tKe  house  of  Ike  mm ;  SLod  many  othAi. 

with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  

Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were  so.        BETH-AKARA,  a   place  *  beyond   Joidsa 

Therefore  many  of   them    believed;    also  of  where  John  baptized*  (John  i.  28) ;  bat  the  resd- 

bonourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  in«  here,  Bethabara,  is  exceedingly  donbtfiiL 

men  not  a  few*  (Acts  xviL  10-12).    Sopater  of  The  preferable  reading  appears  to  be  Bctiuny  : 

Berea  was  among  the  Christian  brethren  who  *^<i   Griesbach,   Tiarhmann,    and    TisdMndorf 

accompanied  Paul  into  Asia  when  he  was  on  !»*▼«  accordingly  adopted  it  into  their  texts. 

his  Tt?tum  for  the  last  time  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  4).  As,  however,  its  situation  shews  it  to  have  been 

Berea  is  now  called  Verria,  or  Kara  Verria.  a  different  place  from  the  Bethany  of  Lazvos 

It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  lofty  ^^  1^  sisters,  which  was  near  Jerusalem,  thm 

mountaimi  which  bound  the  great  plain  on  the  ™"?*  l"i^«  ^>fl«^  t^o  places  of  this  name,  oC 

west    As  compared  with  Salonica,  the  ancient  ^^^^  we  have  various  examples  in  the  8crip> 

Thessalonica,  or  most  Eastern  cities,  it  is  a  t^res ;  and  perhaps  this  Bethany  la  here  distin- 

beautiful  town.     It  is  compactly  built  of  a  soft  guished  from  the  other  by  the  words,  •  beyond, 

porous  stone,  easily  hewn.     Tlirough  the  better  upon,  or  near  the  Jordan'  (Campbell,  OotfOe, 

houses  of  tlie  place,  and  all  the  principal  streets,  ^^*  ^^S)* 

flow  streams  of  pure  water  from  the  mountain,        bETH'-ANY,  the  town  of  Laxama  and  his 

which  afterwanis  form  two  Uige  brooks,  one  ^^^  ^       ^^  Bfartha  (John  xi.  1\     It  was 

flowmgto  the  Hehacmon,andonet»theLydias^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  populatiim   of  W  is  near  y  6000,  of  towards  the  south-east,  and  was  about  fifteen 

which  about  600  are  JewsJ^OOO  or  1500  Turks,  ^^^^  ^  ^^j    ^^  ^      ^^  Jerusalem  (xl 

and  the  rest  Greeks.     They  have  an  ample  ig) 

supply  of  places  of  worship,  there  being  one        J'^  ^  commonly  supposed   that  onr   Loid 

synagogue,  twelve  mosquM.   and  sixty  Greek  ascended  from  the  topT  or  at  least  the  heists, 

churches  {nMiot^  .Sac  xi.  833 ;  Amor.  Mies,  ^f  jjount  OUvet  [Jerusalem].    But  had  he 

Her.  1J>62,  p.  166).  ^^^^  ^^  it  must  have  been  in  the  fWl  view  of 

BERENfCE.     [Herod.1  ^^  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  a  circumstance 

never  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers,  nor  at  all 

BERO'DACH.     [Mkrodach. J  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  our  Saviour. 

BE-ROSH.    Though  the  Hebrew  woM  Bni3,  Luke  no  doubt  says  in  A^  i  12,  the  aposUes 

nerosh,  is  commonly  rendered  in  the  E.  T./r-  ^^f  ^^olding  ^  "^^  *^  ^•J^, ^**S!*? 

tree,  yet  in  most  of  the  places  where  it  occurs  imtoJer^em  from  the  mount  aUedOhvet, 

it  is  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  S>Tiac  version  which  is  ftt)m  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  jouf 

rendered  a  cypress,  and  what  is  said  of  it  suits  ^^l '»   **?*  "»  ^]^  X^'^P^  he  says,    He  led  thm 

that  tree  very  well,  particulariy  in  its  being  so  ?^*  "  ^^  ^  Beth^y,  and  he  lifted  up  ha 

often  mentione^i  along  with  the  cedar  of  Leba-  hands  and  blessed  them.     And  it  aujeto  pass 

noil,  as  in  Is.  xiv.  8  ;  xxxviL  24  ;  Ix.  13  ;  Zech.  ^•^^«  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  ^ 

xi.  1,  2.     Both  trees  are  celebrated  by  ancient  a»i<l  canned  up  mto  heaven.    And  they  returwd 

wriUrs  as  furnishing  valuable  timber  for  houses  *^  Jerusalem  with   great  joy     (xxiv.   60^ 

and  ships.     Both  were  employe.1  by  Solomon  in  There  is  no    discrepancy  between  theee  two 

building'  the  temple  (1  Kings  v.  8,  10 ;  vi  1.5.  ^^^...^^.^^^^^^y  "?*?,  ^"^  ••^ 

84  ;  2  Cliron.  uL  5  ;  see  also  Song  i.  17).     Both  J^T  ?^  ^^  ^5  ^^""^^  '^  "^'^  ^.d^  ^ 

were  used  by  the  TjTians    in  shipbuilding :  ^^^J;  ^}'!J^^^ZJ^  ^"^"^^  ^""^^^S^L^ 

*  Tliey  have  made  all  thy  ship-boards  of  the  "^JJy  *  ^^"J^^  from  the  mount  called  OUvet 

berosh  (E.  T.  fir)  trees  of  Se^ir  ;    Uiey  have  js  if  they  had  come  ftxjm  its  top.  Mid  the  m^ 

taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  ^^^^  °^  SabbatMays  journey  probably  bett« 

tliee'  (Ezek.  xx^-ii.  5).    The  musical  instruments  eonjesponds  ^th  the  dist^ce  of  Bethany  than 

of  David  were  of  berosh  wood  (2  Sam.  vL  6).  ^^  the  crest  of  the  hUl,  which  was  perhaps  not 


The  cypress -tree  grows   to  a    considerable    more  than  a  mile  from  Jerusalem.     The«ccc«nt 


stem  yields  a  soft  resin?  somewhat  like  turpen-  the  present  case  no  mcompatiWhty. 

tine,  with  a  pungent  taste,  but  pleasant  smell  ^^^^ y  »  »*  f^i;*  *  ^'I^  ^?^  TSff' 

(Ro«en.  BoL  257)  consistmg  of  about  thirty  small  boveb ;  but  its 

Dr.  Thomson,  however,  supposes  that  berosh  «ituation  is  beautiful  and  peacefoL    A  oonaide^ 

is  the  general  name  for  the  pine,  of  which  there  ^^'^*  ;»»™^^  of  fruit-tr«ss,  ohves  and  pome- 

are  several  varieties  in  Lebanon.     *  Cypress.'  he  ?™°?^i  ^^*°^  almonds,  ornament  its  ndgh- 

says,  *is  rarely  found  there;  but  tlie  pine  is  bourhood.    P^X  occur  chiefly  in  smaD  iwtcbes 

found  everjwhere.  and  it  is  ^  tree  used  for  and  occupy  the  choicest  parts  of  the  hill  (Wil«)n, 

l>eams  and  rafters'  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  iL  *'  *^*'- 


266).  BETH-ATEN,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

BERYL.    [Precious  Stones.]  jamin,  on  the  east  side  of  Beth-el  (Josh.  viL  2) 

*-  Near  it  was  a  desert  called  the  Wilderness  of 

BETH,  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  a  Beth-aven  (xviii.  12).    The  Talmudists  have  con- 


foqided  thii  town  with  tbe  neiglAotiriiig  city  of  | 
Bethel,  from  the  Utter  biTing  bten  c^led  by 
the  pRiidMt  HoMd  is  amtempt  Beth-aTSn,  Oe 
Jk«w((i/«iiMfv,—u.,  of  idol*  (1  Kings  ill  29;  . 
HoM  tr.  IB  ;  *.  8  ;  z.  G). 

BKTH-BA'BA,  i^  Ae  luxm  <^  pottage 
*  plMt  whoa  Oidaon  tailed  tlic  Epfanlmites  to 
foet  thnuMlm  to  utop  tin  flying  Hidianites.  j 
It  ivlbkbly  Uy  on  the  Joidm,  ud  nath  o(  the 
Sw  «f  OalilM  <Jiidg.  vL  S8  ;  TiL  U).  If  the 
radbig  Beth-«bu*  in  John  L  38  ii  correct,  md  I 
out  Betbuy,  u  i»  snppoeed  by  good  critio,  it 
voold  be  tutunl  to  condiide  that  it  wm  the 
■IBM  plue  ■■  Beth-bum;  end  eomeqnmtly 
tiMt  Beth-ben  lay  on  the  eeit  lide  of  the 


BPTB'-EU  a  city  of  Canean,  about  twelve 
Bomaik  mike  north  of  Jemulem,  andently 
called  Lux  (Ocn.  txrilL  IB).  Abnham,  aoou 
■tier  he  came  into  Canaan,  fdtclied  hti  tent  on 
a  manntain  on  the  eait  of  it  (Oen.  lii.  8  ;  liiL 
V\,  tea  one  of  the  flneat  tracts  of  conntiy  for 
tlw  paitmage  of  flockg  and  herds  in  tbe  whole 
land.  Here  Jacob  slept  on  his  way  to  Hatan, 
and  nw  in  his  '  dreun  a  ladder,  and  the  angels 
of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;'  and 
hence  be  called  the  place  Belh-el,  the  hoiae  of 
Ood  (xzriiL  lQ-22),  and  many  yean  after  he 
built  here  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  set  np  a 
tnHar  ai  a  memorial  of  the  blessings  which  were 
DPW  promtied  to  him  and  his  posterity  (exxt. 
t,  7,  ^16).  Bamuel  came  once  a  year  to  Bethel 
to  jndge  the  people  (1  Bam.  TiL  lit).  At  Bethel 
Jnoboam  art  np  one  of  his  golden  calves,  the 
other  being  placed  st  Dan ;  and  it  was  too); 
the  chief  seat  of  the  idoiotry  of  the  ten  tribes 
(1  Kings  Ei.  26-33 ;  2  Kings  i.  29  ;  ivii.  2S). 
Aft«r  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  Josiah, 
ihe  king  of  Judah,  brake  down  the  altar  that 
wai  at  B«thel,  and  burned  the  higb  place  and 
the  grove  (2  Kings  iiiiL  15-18).  Ontheretum 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  Bflhel  wan  agair 
inhabited  (Keh  viL  22;  iL  31);  and  in  tht 
lime  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  one  of  the  citiei 
which  were  fortified  by  Bscchides,  the  SyrioL 
ftvtxtl  II  MaccaU  iz.  GO). 

Bethel  ia  never  once  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. : 
h«  we  leam  from  Josephns  that  it  atill  eiL-teil, 
aad  wia  by  Vespasinn  taken  and  garriaoneil 
iJowph.  11  on,  IT.  9.  91.  EuBcbius  and  Jerome 
dtKiil*  it  as  a  small  village  in  tlieir  day.  Thia 
is  the  hut  notice  which  we  have  of  Bethel  aa  an 
iahi'.iiled  place  (Robinson,  iL  129). 

There  is,  however,  little  room  to  qnestion 
that  t-.th  the  name  and  site  of  Beitin  are  i<len- 
t:c»l  with  those  of  the  ancient  Beth-el  Thi^ 
nins  lie  principally  at  the  eitmnily  of  a  low 
ridge,  with  a  slight  shelring  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  inrronndeil  by  higher  ground.  They  cover 
a  ffort  of  three  or  four  acres.  They  consist  of 
miny  foundations,  broken  walls  of  no  grfat 
height,  and  loose  jtones,  some  of  which  are  ci 
Mosiderahli     '  '"  "  "  "  "' 


s  of  0 


of  the 


a  k: 


jntry.     It  measured  314  feet  in 

ieiigth  by  217  in  bread-h  (Robinson,  Ba.  IL 
l-.;5,  120  ;  Wilson,  iL  287). 

BETH-HOGl-AH,  a  city  belonging  to   the 
tr.t*  of  Brfijaniin  (Josh,  iviii  21).    About  twJ 


miles  wCBt  of  the  Jordan  then  is  a  beantifnl 
l':>untain  named  Ain  Hajlab,  enclosed  by  a  cir- 
Dlar  wall  of  masonry,  five  feet  deep.  It  is  per- 
fectly sweet  and  limpid,  and  is  the  finest  water 
ft  the  whole  ghor  or  valley  which  mns  (usually 
lietween  two  mountains)  below  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  along  the  shores  of  the  Jordan  and  of 
the  Dcttd  Bea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond  it ; 
iind  aa  fountiuns  are  one  of  the  moet  permanent 
:md  moat  important  features  of  this  repon,  and 
nf  course  least  Ukcly  to  lose  their  ancient  namea. 
Dr.  Bobiuaon  was  disposed  to  ref{ard  this  aa  the 
-ite  of  Beth-boglah.  He  sought,  howerer,  in 
™in  for  traeee  of  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
[ounlain  (Robinson,  Ret.  ii.  253,  267).  Dr. 
Wilson,  however,  mentiotui  a  tower  denominated 
Kair  Hajlah,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  foun- 
tain, which  may  probably  indicate  the  site  of 
ifas  town  (Wilaoo,  ii.  1*). 

BETTH-HOTlON,  There  were  two  towns  of 
thia  name  : — Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  Beth- 
horon  the  nether  (Jinh.  ivL  3,  S).  When  the 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites  made  war  on  the 
Qibeonites  bacaoBe  they  had  maile  peace  with 
the  Isiaelitea,  Joshua  attacked  them  and  '  slew 
them  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  chased  them 
idong  the  way  that  goelh  np  to  Beth-horon ; 
.u^  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  weie  in 
the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  the  Lord  cast 
down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto 
Aiek^  ;  they  were  more  which  died  with  hail- 
itones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
<lew  with  the  sword'  (Josh,  t  10,  II).  Solo- 
mon fortified  or  strengthened  both  places  with 
walls,  gatea.  and  bars  (2  Chmn.  viii.  G).  Beth- 
horon  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  other  i-ictnries 
of  the  Jews.  Here  Judas  Slaccal^us  completely 
defeated  the  forces  of  Antiochus  Epiplinnea  iu 
two  successive  battles  (Joseph.  A>iUq.  liL  7.  1, 
md  10.  6).  Here,  loo,  tlie  R..man  army  un-ler 
Ceetius  was  entirely  cut  up  by  the  Jews  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
Uwir  notion  {Wars,  ii.  19.  8,  9). 

Dr.  Robinson  mentinns  two  vilbges  nsmeJ 
Beit'  Ur,  the  one  callcl  the  upper  Beit'  Ur,  the 
I  other  the  lower,  and  he  has  no  doubt  they  re- 
I  prewnt  the  ancient  upper  and  nether  Beth-horon. 
B.)th  villages  ore  small,  but  ancient  walls  and 
foundations  indicate  both  to  have  been  once 
places  of  some  importance.  They  are  sitaate.1 
to  the  south-east  of  Lydda,  near  half-nay  to 
Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Jte*.  iii.  59). 

BETH'-LEHEM,  a  town  situated  about  two 
hourt  south  of  Jevuaalem.  It  was  anciently 
called  Ephrath  (Oen.  lutxv.  16,  19),  and  licili- 
lebem-Epbratah  ("Slia^  v,  2).  It  is  also  called 
Bethkhem-Judak  (Rirth  L  1,  2),  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name 
in  lot  of  Zebulun  mentioned  In  Josh.  ilx.  IS. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  David,  and  of  Darid'" 
greater  Son,  amst  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  1).  Here 
biith  the  Greeks  and  the  Romanists  have  their 
convents  and  numerous  otiier  sacrud  Iniilding'. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  chief  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  Church  of  the  Nati- 
vity, aa  it  is  commonly  calleil.  which  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine. 
It  is  ft  place  of  considerable  grandeur,  though 
ilsnrchitectural  proportions  ore  not  very  strikinr. 
I  In  the  body  of  the  church  there  are  double  rows 


BETH-LEHEM  86        ^  BETH-SAIDA  .  ; 

of  marble  Corinthian    pillan    on  each   side,        It  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to  remaik,  iliit  nol 

amounting  altogether  to  forty  columns.    The  the  slightest  r^ianoe  is  to  be  idaoed  on  the  ae* 

floor  is  of  the  same  material ;  the  roof  is  of  counts  given  of  the  localities  as  connected  with 

moderate  height     Part  of  it,  and  also  the  walls,  the  birth  of  Christ    They  are  nnsapported  not 

are  adorned  by  various  faint  pictures  and  repre-  only  by  Scripture,  but  by  anything  worthy  of 

sentatione  in  mosaic,  which  have  the  appearance  the  name  of  evidence. 

of  great  antiquity.    The  chancel  is  immediately        The  Bethlehem  of  the  present  day  is  a  town, 

over  what  is  called  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity^  or  rather  straggling  village,  with  one  broad  nid 

which  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks  possesses  far  principal  street,  pleasantly  situated  oa  the  Ivow 

more  interest  than  all  Bethlehem  besides.    The  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  Bi)ot»  wUch 

descent  to  the  cave  is  by  a  flight  of  steps.    The  only  wants  better  cultivation  to  render  it  whatiti 

cave  is  ornamented  with  pictures  and  marble  name  imports,  the  house  of  bread.     It  has  gslai 

facings,  and  illuminated  lamps.     It  is  not  very  at  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  streets.     Tie 

large,  and  the  smoke  of  the  Ughts  and  the  pro-  houses  are  solidly  built,  though  not  large.    The 

fuse  burning  of  incense  during  the  masses  which  many  vineyards  and  olive  and  fig  plantaticni 

are  here  performed,  with  the  want  of  circulation  round  about  show  the  industry  of  the  inhabtt* 

of  air,  render  it  not  a  very  comfortable  place  of  ants  ;  and  the  adjacent  fields,  though  stony  sod 

resort     Below  the  Altar  cf  the  NaUvity^  in  the  rough,  produce  nevertheless  good  crops  of  gnio. 

east  of  the  grotto,  there  is  the  representation  of  The  present  inhabitants  also  employ  themsalTei 

a  star,  with  this  inscription : — Hic  de  VmaiNE  in  carving  beads,  crucifixes,  models  of  the  holy 

Maria  Jesub  Christ  natub  est.    The  Arme-  sepulchre,  and  other  similar  articles  in  olire- 

nians,  in  their  turn,  have  the  use  of  the  grotto  as  wood,  the  fhiit  of  the  Doom  palm,  motherof- 

well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romanists.    Here  also  pearl,  and  the  like,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

are  shewn  the  Place  of  the  Manger,  which  is  now  Christians  of  Jerusalem.     Indeed,  the  neatest 

faced  and  raised  with  marble;  and  near  it  is  and  most  skilfully-wrought  specimens  of  all 

the  Altar  of  the  MagL  these    little    articles    come    firom    BetUehsm. 

Adjoining  the  cave  of  the  nativity  are  shewn  Dr.  Robinson  estimates  the  population  of  Beth* 

the  Chapel  and  Sepulchre  of  the  Innocents  slain  lehem  at  upwards  of  8000  :   the  present  in- 

by  order  of  Herod,  and  a  preserved  tongue,  which  habitants  are  all  Christians  (Robinson's  Res.  ii. 

is  set  forth  as  a  relic  of  one  of  the  infants  ;  the  161). 

study  of  Jerome,  who  passed  many  years  of  his        Besides  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Judah, 

life  at  Bethlehem ;  the  sepulchre  which  contained  there  was  another  place,  as  already  hinted,  of 

his  body  before  its  alleged  translation  to  Rome  ;  the  same  name  in  tiie  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh 

the  sepulchre  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Roman  zix.  15).    The  name  occurs  only  once  in  Serip- 

lady  St  Paula ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  abbot  ture,  and  the  place  hod  long  been  forgottm ; 

Eusebius  of  Cremona,  the  disciple  of  Jerome,  but  Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  have  discovered  it 

whom  some  have  confounded  with  the  ecclesias-  about  six  mUes  west  of  Nazareth.     He  sajTS, '  It 

tical  historian.     The  Church  or  rather  Chapel  is  a  very  miserable  village.     We  saw  none  moms 

of  St  Catherine  is  to  the  left  of  the  altar  of  the  so  in  all  the  country.     We  could  find  no  trace 

Church  of  St  Mary  (Wilson,  i.  390).  of  antiquity,   except    the    name^  BeU  LaJm' 

Within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  convent  is  (Robinson,  Res,  iv.  113). 
the  Grotto  of  the  Virgin,  where  the  tradition  is^        BETH'-PHAGE,  a  village  near  Bethany,  pw- 

hI^  .  '        ?      w      ^i  -T  ^^f^^'^f  bably  about  the  foot  of  ti^e  Mount  of  oSei 

Herod  for  some  time  before  their  departure  mto  /t  „i;«  ^;.  ooi     v  *  •*         ^    ./^    !.  "*^" 

t:'^^^*     Ti,«  ,r^**«  {.  >.«n«,„^  ;«Vr  -  «i.-n  «  (L^e  xix-  29)  ;  but  its  exact  situation  has  n<^ 

Egypt     The  grotto  IS  hollowed  mtoa  chalky  ^^  ascertained  (Wilson,  i  486).      Here  oar 

rock  ;  but  this  whiteness,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  t  ^«^  ^u*-:»^  4.v  r      v     iLi        v  i  _.* 

natuAl,  but  was  occasioned  by  some  Sulcus  t^^  l^^^  .^**  T  ^T  ^J^^V^^J^ 

ilrops  of  the  virgin's  milk  which  feU  from  her  ^^''^^  ^^^"^  "^*°  Jerusalem  (Blatt  xxl  1). 
breast  whUe  she  was  suckling  it ;  and  so  much        BETH-SAlDA.  There  appear  to  be  two  pUnes 

are  the  people  possessed  of  this  idea,  that  they  of  this  name  :  1.  *Beth-saida  of  OaUlae^'  *the 

believe  the  chalk  of  this  grotto  has  a  miraculous  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,*  and  also  of  Philipi 

virtue  in  increasing  women's   milk,  and  it  is  another  of  our  Lord's  disciples  (John  i  44  ;  xiL 

said  to  be  frequently  taken  by  the  females  for  21).    It  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 

that  end  (Maundrell,  91).*  and  was  a  fishing  town  ;  but  its  exact  situatioiL 

— is  unknown  (Robinson,  iil  294).     In  common 

♦  The  following  remarks  by  Maundrell  are  with  Capernaum  and  Chorarin,  it  was  the  scene 

not  unworthy  of  attention : — *  I  cannot  forbear  of  many  of  our  Lord's  mighty  works  •  but  not- 

to  mention  an  observation  which  is  very  obvious  withstanding  this  high  privilege,  like  them  it 

to  all  that  visit  the  Holy  Land,  viz.,  that  almost  repented  not     Hence  the  fearful  doom  "iriiich 

all  passages  and  histories  related  in  the  gospel  he  pronounced  upon  them  (Matt  xi  20-24). 

are  represented  by  them  that  undertake  to  show  The  sites  of  all  these  phices  are  now  tmknown : 

where  everything  was  done  as  having  been  done  their  memorial  has  perished  from  the  earth; 

mostof  them  in  grottoes;  and  that  even  in  such  and    thonprh    our    Lord,   in   the  denunciation 

ca^es  where  the  condition  and  the  circumstances  - ——.«__ 

of  the  actions  themselves  seem  to  require  places  Saviour's  nativity ;  if  that  of  the  Agony  •  or  that 

of  another  nature.     Thus,  if  you  would  see  the  of  St  Peter's  repentance  ;  or  that  where  the 

place  where  St  Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  apostles  made  the  Creed  ;  or  that  of  the  Tnnsfi- 

Virgin,  you  are  carried  to  a  grotto  ;  if  the  place  guration— aU  these  places  are  also  grottoee.   And 

of  the  Annunciation,  it  is  also  a  grotto ;  if  the  in  a  word,  wherever  you  go  you  find  almost 

place  where  the  blessed  Virgin  saluted  Eliabeth ;  everything  is  represented  as  done  underground' 

if  that  of  the  Baptist's,  or  that  of  our  blessed  (Maundrell,  114).  uuuw^srouuu 


ioinp.vithUMLiiT.13,22,34).  There 
to  be  no  liter  hiatoric*!  noticn  of  Uie 
od  jta  aite  la  not  now  cartuztl;  known 
CO,  He*,  iil  378,  308). 

a-SHE'AN,  or  BBTff-SHAN,  «  dtj  ht- 

to  the  half-Uihc  of  UoomkIi  west  of 
dan  (Jo«h.  rvlL  11);  but  they  did  not, 
in  tha  &nt  ioitanee,  drive  out  the  inlut 
thereof,  nor  at  other  towiu  which  were 

to  them  (Jodg.  L  27).  After  the  Phjlie- 
bated  Seal  on  the  netghbonring  moon' 

Oilbo^  'ther  futened  hii  bodjr  to  the 
Bcth-ehui ; '  mod  when  the  inhmbitaotfl 
ih-gilcad,  which  laj  on  the  other  aide  of 
Ian,  heard  thereof,  *  all  the  valiant  men 
id  went  all  night  and  took  the  body  of 
1  the  bodiea  of  hij  soni  bom  the  wall  of 
■n,  and  came  to  Jabeeh  and  boint  them 
id  they  took  their  bon(«  and  buried  them 

tree  at  Jabeeh'  (1  Sam.  niL  10-13  ; 
im.  iiL  lS-14).  The  only  other  meo' 
Beth-aheaa  in  the  Scriptnree  is  ai  part 
■Met    of  one   of   9olomon'a   purrejors 

1  i».  12). 

the  BabyloBuh  eapti*lty  it  iHcired  the 
Seythapalii,  ■  city  of  the  Bcythiana,'  by 
waa  known  for  lereral  cautnriea.  The 
thii  name  haa  not  been  aatixfactorily 
1 ;  bot  whatever  thij  might  bi^  it  waa 
JJ  thii  name  ai  early  aa  Uw  timta  of 
[aecab«D(.  Even  then  It  appeara  not 
been  a  Jewish  city,  for  though  Jewi 
1^  the  iJcythopolitao),  aa  they  ore  called. 
to  have  dealt  lonngly  with  them,  '  and 
1  them  kindly  in  the  time  of  their  ad- 
{dainly  implying  that  they  powcaaed 
wma  anthofity  in  the  city  (S  Maecab. 
1%  This  waa  atill  the  caae  at  a  much 
iod.  AboDt  A-O.  SS  the  3cythopolitana 
d  the  Jewimh  inhabitanta 


1.  A  city  on  the  nortl.- 
weit  bonier   of  Jadah.      It  belongnl   to  th:.! 

tribe,  bnt  waa  one  of  the  citiee  aasigned  to  tl.-^ 
prieata  (Josh.  iv.  10 ;  uL  16 ;  2  King*  zir.  11  . 
The  name  Beth-ahemesh  aignifea  Iht  Kmat  '-I 
the  nn,  and  may  haie  ariiieD  from  the  Canaaii- 
ilea  having  hen  a  temple  tc  the  eun.  The  kio' 
which  carried  back  the  ark  [mm  the  land  of  tbr 
PhiliitisM  took  the  way  to  Betb-shtmoh ;  an-l 
the  men  of  Beth-ahcm^  having  looked  into  it, 
the  Loid  'amote  of  the  people  STly  thoniaad 


I'd  S 


i.  10-15. 

e  apecified  u 


20).  The  nomber  of  persona  hen 
startling,  and  haa  not  escaped  the  noucc  oi  m- 
fldeia.  It  doea  not,  however,  appear  likely  that 
Beth-shemeth  was  a  place  which  ooi>taiii«il 
GO.OOO  inhabitant) ;  nor  could  anch  a  mohi- 
tude  of  pereoua  be  gnilty  of  the  act  here  m*i.- 
tioned.  It  was  probably  the  act  of  at  mrjat  otiIt 
a  few  individuals,  and  to  deittvy  aoch  nun-btr- 
for  the  act  of  a  few  indiiidoals  wriujd  apiiUi 
to  be  to  eonfoDud  the  innocent  acl  the  gui^tj 
tsee  Eak.  iviiL)  Vaiiona  wayi  of  iMnoritj 
the  difflenlty  have  been  propotii  bjr  commeLta- 
tors ;  bot  moat  of  them  are  quite  onsatiafaf^Vjiy. 
Three  118S.  at  Kennicott's  and  two  othen  0:1,1-. 
the  three  words  iignifying  ■  STty  thoniand  m^r,.' 
The  reading  of  the  fiyriae  and  Arable  yiTv.;h%  ^ 
6070  <Hala,  IL  SOJJ.  The  nomber  Statw!  i,v 
Josephna  ii  only  7(1  lAiUiq.  vi  1.  1, ;  th'^jc:. 
elsewhere  he  often  haa  lan^  nnmbu*,  n-<- 
smsller,  than  are  foniHl  in  the  Un)>rw  text.  Ti^. 
Septnagint,  the  Cbsldee,  and  t^  VdI^sU  Lave  tL> 
oommon  roiling  Thoiigb  the  external  viAts.-^ 
In  (aroor  of  the  reeeiviid  text,  yet  we  ',*!" 


help 


^  in  r/.yj.!..- 


Bf;XOND                             88  BIBUlf 

on  the  west  of  this  village  there  are  the  vestiges  of  introduced  tat  Assyrian  sqiitfv  character,  wt&A 

a  former  extensive  city;  and  though  the  materials  is  now  found  in  all  existing  MBS.  and  all  printed 

have  been  chiefly  removed,  perhaps  for  building  copies,  but  for  this  there  is  no  proper  histori* 

the  more  recent  villages,  yet  enough  remains  to  cal  evidence ;  and  it  is  now  the  more  prevailqg 

make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  marked  opinion  among  learned  Hehraists,  that  the  change 

sites  which  he  had  yet  seen  (Robinson,  i2ec  was  not  made  all  at  once,  but  was  the  gradoil 

iii  19).  work  of  time  (David.   Bib,   CriL  L  20,  8S). 

2.  BETH-fiHEUESH,  a  city  on  the  fh)ntier8  of  Hupfeld  places  the  adoption  of  the  new  ehan&- 

Issachar*s  lot;   but  whether  it  was  the  same  ter  in  the  1st  or  2d  century  after  Christ;  bat 

that  pertained  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  whether  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Syrian  oiigii 

out  of  which  they  did  not  expel  the  Canaan-  scholars  are  not  agreed  (Home,  Introd,  iL  \% 

ites,  is  uncertain  (Josh.  xix.  22,  88;  Judg.  L  17). 

88).  The  Hebrew  alphabet  was  deficient  in  vowil 

8.  Beth-shemesb,  a  city  in  Egypt,  the  same  letters ;  but  that  defect  was  supplied  by  what 

as  Aven  or  On  (Jer.  xliiL  18).    [On.]  are  called  vowel-points,  which  mark  more  pn* 

BEYOND'.     1.  On  the  other  side  of  (Dent  J"®^?  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  help 

XXX.  18).     2.  Further  than  (Num.  xxiL  18).  ^  "^e^  their  signification.     The  Towel-pomti 

To  understand  the  signification  of  beyimd,  on  the  X.®"  l<>°g  •  ■^Jj*^  "^  f?^\  controversy  among 

other  tide,  01  on  this  side,  it  is  necessary  to  ^«  learned.     Some  mamtained  that  they  w« 

know  where  the  sacred  writer  was  at  the  time  ^""^  ?"^  t^^«  consommts,  or  at  least  with  tte 

of  writing.     Thus,  beyond  or  on  the  other  side  ^^«  ^\  ^  ^^  ^^  0^*  Synagogu^    The 

of  Jordan,  with  Moses,  who  gave  his  finished  ^^  advocates  of  tius^inwn  were  ^e  Jewiof 

books  to  the  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan,  sig-  ^®  °"^f^«  ages,  tiie  two  Buxtorfs,  fa^  and 

nifies  the  west  side  of  that  river  (Deut  iiL  25;  son,.  M»d  inany  other  Wed  men.     T^e  » 

xL  80) ;   while  such  as  lived  or  wrote  on  the  ^^'^^^  °'  **»«  vowel-pomts  was  first  called  ia 

west  of  Jordan  call  the  east  side  beyond  or  the  ^^^^^^  ^  **?*  beginning  of  the  16th  coitazy 

otJier  side  (Josh.  ix.  10;  xiii.  8).    The  Hebrew  ^^^  J^7^  '  German  Jewr  Capellua,  t 

word  lay  ought  sometimes  to  be  rendered  on  Protestant  divine  and  profesaor  of  Hebrew  at 

this  side,  as  Gen.  1.  10 ;  Deut  L  1 ;  Josh.  xiL  ^aimiur,  was  the  first   to   demonstrate  ^ 

7).    Beyofid  measure  is  exceedingly  (Mark  vi  ^^^^S'/"^  "^  *  ^?^^  published  at  Leydsa 

51).    To  go  beyond  and  d^mud  is  to  exceed  "»J^24.     The  qiiestion  may  now  be  held  tt 

the  conditions  of  bargain  and  laws  of  honesty,  "^^^^    The  Talmud,  the  more  anci^t  part  of 

or  to  transgress  the  rules  of  chastity  and  righta  ^hich^ed  tiie  MIshn^  is  «5>P«»ed  to  hw« 

of  marriag^T  (1  Thess.  iv.  6).  Jf  ^  'T^^^  *^,T"^  !?  **»«  ^}  ^^  ?^  ^ 

8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  does  not  eofr 

BIBLE,  the  name  commonly  given  to  that  tain  even  the  incipient  features  of  a  writta 

collection  of  books  or  writings  which  are  re-  vowel  system :  all  the  expressiona  which  have 

ceived  by  us  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  the  been  supposed  to  refer  to  it  need  only  to  he 

ouly  rule  of  faith  and  manners.     It  has  long  rightly  explained,  and  they  will  be  found  to  is* 

been  divided  into  two  parts,  commonly  called  volve  the  absence  of  vowel-points  and  acwaita 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  as  some  would  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  and  5th  oen- 

render  the  words,  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  turies,  and  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the 

But  neither  of  these  terms    are    appropriate  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  shews  by  his  writinge 

descriptions  of  them.     In  fact,  it  Ls  not  easy  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  present 

to  find  an  appropriate  designation  for  them  vowel -points.      He  never  mentions  them,  and 

— ^the  books  of  which  they  consist  are  so  many  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  describe  words,  hie 

and  so  various   in  their  nature;    yet  as  the  descriptions  refer  to  consonants  alone.     It  is 

present  titles  mislead  no  one,  it  may  just  be  as  also  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  vowel-points 

well  to  retain  them,  at  least  in  those  languages  ure  to  be  found  only  in  MSS.  made  for  private 

in  which  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  com-  use :   they  are  not  found,  even  to  the  present 

pletely  established.  day,  in  the  rolls  made  for  reading  in  the  ^yn^ 

The  0.  T.  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  gogues.     Now,  considering  the  scrupulous  care 

the  language  of  the  people  of  (rod  in  ancient  which  the  Jews  exercised  over  their  sacred  books, 

times,  excepting  a  few  passages,  viz.,  Ezra  iv.  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  this  would 

8  to  vi  18,  and  vii.  12-26 ;  Jer.  x.  11,  and  Dan.  have  been  the  case  if  the  points  had  originally 

iL  4  to  the  end  of  chap,  vii.,  which  are  in  Chal-  formed  a  constituent  x>art  of  the  language.    It 

dee,  a  dialect  of  the  same  language  (Home,  is  not  easy  to  say  who  were  the  inventors  of 

Introd.  ii.  2).    The  N.  T.  was  written  in  Greek,  them,  or  when  they  were  invented.     The  com- 

the  language  which  at  that  time  was  most  exten-  mon  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  invention 

sively  understood  by  the  nations  among  which  of  the  Masoretes  of  Palestine,  particularly  of 

the  gospel  was  then  chiefly  made  known.    These  the    celebrated    Jewish    academy  of  Tiberias. 

facts  shew  plainly  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  The  system  was  probably  not  fiilly  developed 

designed  to  be  in  the  languages  of  the  nations  of  at  once,  but  was  a  gradual  process,  carried  for* 

the  earth  which  may,  at  any  particular  time,  ward  perhaps  in  successive  centuries,  particn- 

constitute  the  church  of  God — a  conclusion,  in-  larly  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  or  11th  centuries 

deed,  which  is  involved  in  their  very  nature  and  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  learned   Jewish 

design.  doctors,  till  it  was  fully  and  finally  fixed  on  iti 

Tlie  0.  T.  is  generally  understood  to  have  present  basis.     It  is  of  very  considerable  valne^ 

l>een  written  originally  in  what  is  now  called  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of 

the  Samaritan  character.     It  was  long  said  that  the  words,  but  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of 

Ezra,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  their  meaning.    It  is  true  it  is  only  the  repro- 


I  obviaiulj  imperfect,  for  there  ia  no 
Ittorial  boolu,  though  their  nimiber 
nble.  Theie  were  inclndtd  tor  the 
nndar  tba  Prophet*,  but  parti;  ftUo 
Hi^ognphL  The  unngement  >p- 
b«Te  been  made  on  no  mwuieT  of 
The  Lav  camprehended  the  Penta- 
flve  book!  of  Ifosea.  When  that 
FH  dirided  into  five  books  ia  not 
The  pTopl\eu  wen  divided  into  the 
1  iaUer — the  former  propbeti  includ- 
a,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2 
ba  lattar,  laaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel, 
:««lTe  Uinor  Piopheti.  The  Hagio- 
otained  the  Piuiliiia,  Pnjrerba,  Job, 
okeion.  Both,  I^mentatlonii,  Eccleai- 
HT,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Neheminh,  I  and  3 

r,  the  Jews  themselvea  were  not 
n^id  to  the  arrungenient  of  the 
na  Talmadists  and  the  Maaoretea 
Mh  a  different  order.  The  Uaioretic 
tit  ii  that  foond  in  onr  pitsent  Hebrew 
,vld.  BA.  Oil  L  66 ;   Home,  ItUrod. 

7  trade  which  hoa  deacended  ftom 
0  modem  times  there  are  found 
idtngi ;  and  the  number  of  these  will, 
,  be  in  propoition  to  the  antiguit;  of 
■1  work,  and  to  the  frequency  of  its 
loD.  If  this  principle  be  applied  to 
V  BeriptoTes,  it  will  afford  us  a  con- 
[Bment,  a  priori,  against  the  accnrscj 
nnt  text  As  no  other  wiiUngs  can 
iuaa  in  napect  of  antiquit;,  and  no 
k  aioept  the  N.  T.  via  ever  so  fie- 
UMcribsl,  we  might  natnnllj  expect 
M  nrioni  readings  of  the  diffennt 
nrtkniall;  aamemna.  Nothing  short 
le^  aad  that  happening  in  the  case  of 
lacriber,  however  i^onnt  or  careless 


AnoUier  source  of  error  in  the  Hebrew  text 
aroae  from  the  Jewish  tianseHben  not  dividing 
words  at  the  end  of  lines  when  the  space  would 
not  coDtain  the  whole,  aa  ia  cnatomar;  with  os 
both  in  writing  and  printing.  When  the  spare 
at  the  end  of  a  line  was  loo  amall  to  contain  the 
next  word,  they  added  letters  to  fill  it  up. 
These  sopemumeraiy  letters  were  geoenUiy  the 
initial  letters  of  the  following  word,   though 


intheo> 


and  careleas  transcriben,  however,  soiuetimes 
took  them  into  the  text  Ol  the  other  hand, 
tranacriben  sometimes  suspected  the  eiifllenee  ut 
lupemnmerary  letters  when  they  did  Dot  realty 
exist,  and  in  consequence  of  this  left  out  part 
of  the  genuine  text  From  the  united  operation 
of  ao  many  causes,  there  could  not  fail  to  arise, 
in  the  couRM  of  ages,  an  immense  number  of 
various  readings  in  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  [Jowni. 
Sac.  Ut,  Jan.  1852,  p.  261). 

To  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  learned  men  among 
the  Jews  directed  much  attention  evvn  froiu 
aa  early  period.  They  examined  it  very 
minutely,  and  made  numerous  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  it  They  were  first  transniitteil  by 
oral  tradition,  and  were  afterwards  committed 
to  writing.  Hence  the  name  Maiorah  (tradition) 
was  applied  to  the  collection,  and  MasoreCvs  to 
the  persons  who  contributed  to  form  it.  The 
greater  part  of  it  concerns  the  text,  prescribing 
means  by  which  it  might  be  kept  free  from 
change  or  comption.  Part  of  it  is  older  than 
the  Talmud;  but  after  the  composition  of  that 
work,  the  remark.i  increased  bom  age  to  age, 
till,  about  the  beginning  of  tke  6th  cfutury, 
the  scattered  obnervations  were  collected  and 
put  together  by  the  learned  Jews  of  the  academy 
of  Tilierias.  Such  waa  the  origin  of  what  la  now 
called  the  written  Maaorah.  From  time  to  time 
new  remarks  were  added ;  so  that  the  Masorete» 
were,  properly  speaking,  a  succession  of  learned 
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the  word  HP,  not,  occnis  three  times,  and  in 
how  many  it  is  found  twice.  It  also  refers  to 
many  of  the  errors  which  existed  at  the  time 
the  notes  were  made  in  the  copies  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures;  how  frequently  particukr 
words  occur  throughout  the  Bible,  without 
specifying  the  places ;  and  even  how  frequently 
they  occur  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or 
at  the  close  of  a  verse.  That  this  work  is  a 
stupendous  monument  of  industry  and  patience 
is  undeniable ;  but  it  utterly  failed  in  effecting 
its  main  object — ^the  preservation  of  the  text 
from  connption  or  change.  The  principal  value 
of  the  work,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was  'to 
number  the  letters,  words,  and  verses,  so  that 
nothing  might  at  any  time  be  added,  subtracted, 
or  changed.'  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  errors, 
contradictions,  and  imperfections  of  the  work 
itself,  'it  was  not  possible,'  as  Walton  well 
observes, '  to  make  a  correct  calculation  of  the 
wonls,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  letters,  when  human 
industry  never  could  produce  a  single  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  which  some  letters  were  not 
deficient  or  redundant  And  as  the  Eastern 
MSa  of  the  Bible  read  Adonai  and  the  We8^ 
em  read  Jehovah,  how  is  it  possible  to  know 
which  reading  the  Masoretes  followed  ^  Indeed, 
as  different  MSS.  must  have  been  used  by  them 
in  making  their  remarks  and  calculations,  and 
as  no  two  MSS.  are  ever  exactly  alike,  it  must 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  turn  their  notes 
to  any  manner  of  account ;  and  as  for  their  cal- 
culations, these  were  so  extended  and  so  minute 
that  no  one  could  have  any  confidence  in  their 
accuracy.  But  the  utter  uselessness  of  the 
Mosorah  as  a  safeguard  of  the  text  is  demon- 
strated by  the  simple  fact  that  thousands  on 
thousands  of  various  readings  are  found  at  this 
day  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  though  all  of  them 
were  written  since  it  came  into  being  (Jaum, 
Sa4^,  La.,  Jan.  1852,  p.  253). 

But  though  a  great  part  of  the  Masorah  is 
pure  trilling,  still  it  is  not  without  its  uses. 
*  A  few  portions,'  says  Dr.  Davidson,  *  are  valu- 
able. In  it  we  meet  with  very  ancient  readings 
belonging  perhaps  to  MSS.  as  old  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  It  assists  us  also  in 
judging  of  modem  MSS.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
the  only  ancient  text  which  enables  us  to  do  so. 
Yet  it  did  not  purge  the  text  from  former  errors ; 
neither  did  it  preserve  it  from  subsequent  cor- 
mption.  It  contributed  to  both  these  ends, 
but  it  did  not  accomplish  either.  After  all 
reasonable  deductions  and  qualifications,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  Masorah  as  a  valuable 
and  useful  work — one  that  tended  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of 
the  text.  Without  it  the  0.  T.  Scriptures 
would  have  been  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 
condition  than  they  are'  (David.  Bib,  CriL  L 
128). 

In  this  manner  was  the  Hebrew  text  brought 
in  the  course  of  successive  centuries  into  a  cer- 
tain normal  state  called  the  Afasoretic  text.  It 
was  finally  fixed  about  the  11th  century,  few 
alterations  of  importance  having  been  made  on 
it  afterwards.  Such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews  that  it  was 
reckoned  the  only  correct  text  The  ancient 
MSS.  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  allowed  to  perish; 
and  the  Masoretic  copies,  fumished  with  vowels 


and  accent^came  into  general  ue  (David.  Mi 
Crit  1 181). 

After  the  invention  of  printing  it  wm  of 
course  wished  to  publish  the  Holy  Seriptuni  b 
the  original  languages.  The  Pulter  wm  tti 
first  part  of  the  Hebrew  Seriptures  which  iH«d 
fh)m  the  press.  It  waa  printed  in  1477,  pio- 
bably  at  Bologna.  The  text  wai  rerj  inoo^ 
rectly  printed,  with  many  abbreviationa  od 
omissions,  and  bore  all  the  marics  of  a  flnt  nds 
attempt  at  printing  Hebrew. 

The  Pentateuch  was  printed  for  the  fint  tiai 
in  1482  at  Bologna,  with  the  Taignm  of  Onkelfli 
and  the  Commentaiy  of  Salomon  Jarchi  or  Badd. 
The  volume  is  of  the  Uige  folio  aixe,  end  thi 
leaves  of  glazed  paper.  1^  volume  ii  thon^ 
to  exhibit  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  printip^ 
The  text  is  very  correct 

Other  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptom 
appeared  in  the  course  of  &  few  yean ;  and  ia 
this  way  all  the  parts  of  the  0.  T.  were  printad 
before  a  complete  and  unifonn  edition  of  tbe 
whole  issued  fh)m  the  press. 

The  first  entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptum 
was  published  at  Soncini  in  1488,  in  a  folio  iti- 
ume.    This  edition  is  very  scarce. 

Hitherto  Jews  only  had  been  oocnpied  ia 
editing  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  hit 
early  in  the  16th  century  CShristiana  engaged  in 
labours  of  the  same  kind,  and  fh>m  that  tini 
the  editions  which  were  printed  were  eometiniei 
the  work  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the  ctiMr, 
and  sometimes  the  result  of  the  labouzs  of 
both. 

The  edition  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
first  claims  our  attention.  This  great  woik  WM 
executed  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expenie 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  procured  MSSw  and 
got  learned  Jews  who  had  embraced  Chiistianitj 
to  superintend  it.  It  was  printed  at  Complutan, 
or  Alcala,  in  Spain ;  and  it  has  at  the  dose  tbe 
date  10th  July  1517 — the  year  of  the  coo- 
mencement  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther;  hot 
though  the  whole  work  was  then  printed,  it  wsi 
not  published  till  1522.  This  work  consists  of 
six  ports :  the  first  four  contain  the  O.  T.,  vir, 
the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  Targum  of  Qi^eki, 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate,  in  three 
columns ;  the  outer  column  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  with  points  but  not  accents ;  the 
middle  one  the  Vulgate;  and  the  inner  the 
Septuagint,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  Tar 
gum  of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  in 
two  columns  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Hie 
Hebrew  text  was  taken  from  seven  MSS.,  but 
what  thev  were  is  not  now  known.* 


*  This  was  the  first  Polyglott  edition  of  the 
entire  Bible.  There  were  other  three  great  Poly- 
glotts :  1.  The  Antwerp  Polyglott,  1569-1572, 
in  8  vols,  folio,  of  which  Arias  Montanns  wu 
the  chief  editor;  2.  The  Paris  Polyglott,  1645, 
in  10  vols,  folio,  edited  by  Le  Jay;  8.  The 
London  Polyglott,  1657,  in  6  vols,  folio,  edited 
by  Walton.  This  Polyglott  was  followed  by 
Castell's  Heptaglott  Lexicon  in  2  vols,  folio^ 
which  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  it 

To  these  great  works  we  may  add  the  follow- 
ing:  1.  The  Polyglott  by  Reineccius,  Leipiic 
1750,  in  8  vols,  folia    2.  Bagster's  Polyglott,  iu 


lit  ediUooi  were  sent  lorta  trom  toe 
Ire  in  4to  ind  three  in  foliu.  The 
I  •dition  appeorad  in  1518,  >  yeai 
Complntensiui  Folyglott  wu  printed, 
fcvi  before  it  vs*  published.  But  of 
ter  importance  than  thas  vers  the 
d  editiODl  which  iuaed  from  the  iiuae 
Elui  fliM  of  them  appennd  also  in  151X, 
■  year  In  which  tiie  fint  4to  edition 
ationad  waa  printed.  It  wu  In  folio, 
Mill  or  Tolnmes,  utd  contained,  be«ide> 
WW  text,  the  Tugnnu  of  OnlteLoa  and  of 
1  Ben  Uuiel,  and  Commentuiea  of  the 
EkbUa,  etc  etc  It  was  a  Talnable 
Dd  wu  printed  in  an  elegant  tfpe. 
r  tt  tre  now  rare.  Bomberg  afterwordt 
oUisr  two  rabbirdcal  editiona,  which 
>  cf  graatralue. 

tbia  tima  niuneroDi  edittoni  of  the 
Bcnpturea,  of  everr  form  and  aiie  and 
r,  vara  printed  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
1  Bwitnnland,  in  Oermany,  Id  Holland, 
Low  Countries,  and  in  England.  In 
.  DO  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  haa 

litiona  of  Athiai,  pnbliahed  at  Amiter- 
a  Tola.  Sm,  leei  and  1667,  were  dia- 
id  for  their  beaatjr,  and  wen  al>o  very 
nMy  were  the  faaaia  of  scleral  editions 
llowed,amongothenof  VanderHooght'i 
Jt,  8to,  pablished  at  Ainalerdam  and 
tal  170S.  This  edition  has  always  been 
id  for  the  beauty  and  distinctnesa  of  its 
I  the  acomcy  of  ita  text 
ID  greater  Impoitance  was  the  edition 
id  at  HaDa  by  J.  H.  Michaelis.  in  Syo 
,  in  1720.      In  the  preparation  of  this 


lying  nnexamiued  in  the  libnriei  of  Europe, 
nor  of  the  other  soorcea  of  varioiu  readinge  ;  and 
consequently  no  good  critical  edition  or  pare 
text  hod  yet  been  produced  which  woi  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  scholaix. 

The  first  penon  who  seemed  to  have  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  edition  required,  atiJ  whii 

early  pait  of  the  17th  ceiitnry.  Having '■ollectrcl 
OS  many  printed  Bibles  as  he  could  obtain,  with 
correct  MSS.  of  tlie  Uxt  and  of  the  Msaorah ; 
having  also  consulted  the  Talmud,  the  Midra^- 
him,  and  the  Commentaries  of  the  moKt  ienrne-l 
Babbis  j  he  drew  up  a  copious  and  leameil  Coin- 
mentary  on  all  the  hoolu  of  the  O.  T.,  the  thiit 
of  many  years'  labour.  He  did  nrit,  howi-vcr, 
see  the  results  of  his  learned  labours  priottil. 
It  was  not  till  about  116  yean  after  the  contpln- 
tion  of  hie  work  that  it  was  published  at  Mautua 
in  1742,  in  t  tdIs.  4to,  by  arich  Jewish  pliyHiciaii, 
Raphael  Cbayim.  The  editor,  Raphael  BasiLi, 
inserted  some  annotations  of  his  own  in  the  criti- 
cal Commentary  of  Noni,  and  added  othun  at 
the  end  of  the  volumes. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  fpu- 
tury,  Dr.  Kennicott  of  OiTonl  published  two 
dLoaertations  on  the  state  of  the  printed  text,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  an 
extensive  collation  of  Hebrew  US.S.  of  the  0.  T.. 
with  a  view  to  its  correction.  Having  met  with 
public  encouragement  to  undertake  such  nn  eili- 
tion  OS  he  proposed,  he  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  ProreB-ior  Bnuis  of  HelDI- 
Btadt,  collated  691,  including  MS.^,  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  rabbinical  works, 
particularly  the  Talmud.  Many  of  these  were 
wholly  collated ;  othera  were  consulted  only  ou 
select  passages.  The  fruits  of  their  lalwurs 
appeared  in  2  vols,  folio,  Oxford  1776  and  1780. 
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spects  superior  to  Eennicott's,  was  published  by 
De  Rossi,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Par- 
ma, in  4  vols.  4to,  iroml784  to  1788,  ami  in  1798 
a  supplemental  volume  was  published,  contain- 
ing further  materials  from  new  sources.  The 
text  with  which  his  materials  were  compared 
was  Van  der  Hooght's,  but  he  did  not  print  it 
This  immense  collection  of  various  readings  was 
made  with  marvellous  industry  and  singular  care. 
Inhere  is  greater  accuracy  in  the  collations,  and 
a  better  judgment  in  such  matters  than  in 
Kennicott ;  but  still  it  is  doubtful  whether  De 
Rossi  is  entitled  to  be  held  as  a  consummate 
critia  His  theory  of  criticism  is  not  sound; 
his  principles  and  canons  are  defective  or  erro- 
neous. The  readings  generally  are  of  the  same 
description  as  Kennicott's.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  De  Rossi's  to 
every  other  collector  of  various  readings.  His 
coUection  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  works 
before  or  since. 

Several  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
have  since  been  published,  containing  selections 
of  the  more  important  various  readings,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Jahn,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  1806,  which  contains  readings  from  the  colla- 
tions of  Walton,  Kennicott,  and  De  Rossi,  and  also 
of  Grabe,  MontTaucon,  and  Holmes ;  but  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  0.  T.  similar  to  the  critical 
editions  we  have  of  the  N.  T.  is  stiU  a  desidera- 
tun.  The  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
remain  nearly  where  they  left  them,  though  there 
is  no  question  that  a  revised  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  far  more  necessary  than  there  was  of 
the  Greek  Testament — the  former  being  in  a 
much  less  satisfactory  state  than  the  latter.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  Biblical  criticism  that  this  great 
field  has  been  so  long  neglected  and  that  it  is 
still  allowed  to  lie  waste  *  (David.  Bib.  CriL  i 
37,  370 ;  Home,  Introd,  iv.  674). 

*  Though  there  is  little  likelihood  of  our  soon 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  founded  on  the  cx>llections  of  vari- 
ous readings  which  have  already  been  made, 
or  which  may  yet  Ije  made,  yet  two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  provide  some  substitute  for 
it  which  may  in  the  meanwhile  be  found  usefuL 
The  one  was  by  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Hamilton, 
rector  of  Kilmorgh,  in  a  work  entitled  *  Codex 
Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  Van  der 
Hooght's  text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and 
from  the  ancient  versions ;  being  an  attempt  to 
form  a  standard  text  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
Loudon  1821.  The  other  is  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  and  is  entitled,  'The 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  revised  from 
critical  sources ;  being  an  attempt  to  present  a 
purer  and  more  correct  text  than  the  one  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  existing 
materials ;  with  the  principal  various  readings 
found  in  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  Jewish  books 
and  writcre,  parallels,  quotations,  etc  etc' 
London  1855. 

Since  the  collations  of  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  were  made,  another  has  been  made,  but  a 
much  smaller  one,  by  Pinner,  at  Odessa.  But 
though  th3  number  of  MSS.  which  he  examined 
was  few,  the  antiquity  of  most,  and  the  singu- 


The  following  are  the  principal  wnnoei  fron 
which  various  readings  may  be  derived  with  t 
view  to  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Ol  T. 

1.  Hebrew  MS& — It  is  matter  of  deep  regict 
that  after  the  formation  of  the  Maaoretio  tat| 
the  old  MSS.  shouldy  as  already  mfntkiwii, 
have  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  poddt 
There  are  now  no  MSS.  older  than  the  UaSh  nd 
eleventh  centuries,  and  even  thete  are  ranL  Ihi 
age  of  MSS.  is  not  always  indeed  a  oextam  att» 
rion  of  their  value,  nor  of  their  weight  as  a 
authority.  It  may  happen  that  a  M&  500  jna 
old  may  have  been  transcribed  fh>m  one  of  M; 
while  another  600  years  old  may  have  be* 
taken  from  one  of  only  700.  In  detenniniif 
the  value  of  a  MSb  it  is  necessary  to  judge  of  tt 
by  its  own  text,  according  to  the  acknovMfBd 
principles  of  criticisuL 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that^  with  i 
few  exceptions,  all  known  MSS.  belong  to  OM 
family — the  Mssoretic  recension.  There  m 
indeed  some  few  MSS.  the  writers  of  which  o> 
cosionally  preferred  readings  found  in  man 
ancient  codices  which  were  extant  in  their  dsj 
to  the  Masoretic  text  Great  value  attachfls  to 
their  readings  (David.  Bib.  CrxL  I  181,  343; 
Joum.  Sac  Lit,  Jan.  1862,  pi  256).* 

2.  Samaritan  Pentateuch, — The  modem  Si" 
maritans  who  inhabit  Nablons,  the  ancient 
Shechem,  possess  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
the  old  Hebrew  character  which  was  in  vm 
before  the  square  Ohaldee  character  wu  iat 
troduced  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Hi 
authority  was  formerly  reckoned  by  some  critia 
very  high ;  but  Ges^us,  one  of  the  gieatttt 
Hebrew  scholars  of  modem  times,  has,  afttf  t 
very  able  and  minute  examination  of  the  He* 
brew  and  Samaritan  texts,  proved  incontestifalj 
that  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Ssms* 
ritan  text  as  a  critical  authority,  and  that  it 
would  be  u]\justifiable  to  use  it  much  or  gene- 
rally as  a  source  of  correction  of  the  Pentatradi 
There  may  be  a  few  passages  in  which  the  Ss* 
maritan  text  is  preferable  to  the  Hebrew,  psr 
ticularly  where    it  is    supported  by  intmsl 

larity  of  some,  render  his  descriptions  importsnt 
and  interesting.  The  oldest  MS.  collated  1^ 
De  Rossi  belonged,  as  he  supposes,  to  the  8th 
century ;  the  oldest  in  Kennicott's  collation  be- 
longed to  the  11th.  But  in  Pinner^s,  one  i* 
dated  in  the  6th  century,  ▲.D.  580;  two  aie 
dated  in  the  9th  century ;  and  two  in  the  lOtii 
(Home,  ItUrod.  ii.  97). 

A  MS.  at  Odessa,  examined  and  described  Iff 
Pinner,  reveals  the  existence  of  a  vowel-system 
different  from  the  Masoretic  In  it  the  points, 
with  one  exception,  are  all  above  the  letters,  and 
their  forms  are  unlike  those  of  the  usual  vowsb. 
It  represents  the  vocalisation  developed  by  the 
Jews  of  Babylon ;  but  though  different  fh)m  the 
Palestinian  development,  it  may  be  traced  htndt 
to  the  same  simple  basis  {lb.  ii  21). 

*  Even  the  Jews  in  China,  who  had  been 
long  settled  there,  had  nothing  but  Masoretic 
copies.  Since  1850  almost  all  their  MSS.  have 
been  bought,  and  are  now  in  London,  both 
synagogue  rolls  and  others.  In  1851  fac^imiler 
of  parts  of  them  were  published  at  Shanghsi, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  text  is  Maso- 
retic (Home,  Introd,  iL  97). 


mi  maae  in  t^gfpt  ay  Aieiuuuun 
leii  own  oH.    The  tnasktum  bean  on 

it  TiTimitti Villi  1*  BvidencB  that  differ- 
jf  it  were  eiecated  by  different  per- 
hanog  it  i*  not  improbable  that  it  woi 

at  diffsnat  timea.  The  Pestatencb 
li  the  bot  tmuUted  ;  that  F>rt  of 

&z  snipMaea  ths  other  poitioDi  in 
1  teeancj.  Many  of  the  other  books 
idillieieDtl]'  tnuulated,  though  eveD  u 
an  ia  coiuiderable  variety.  Soma  of 
ton  appear  not  to  tutTS  been  oompe- 
tra  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the 
puga.  Theae  facta  it  la  of  iraport- 
Bcf^ee^  becanae  the  generality  of 
nfaning  to  the  Septaagint,  appear  to 

M  one  work,  and  aa  being  thiinighoat 
ithmitj,  which  ia  very  for  ftnm  being 
)a*id.  Bib.  CriL  L  163,  180;  Joum. 
FnlT  1865,  p.  309).  For  the  varioni 
irea  of  the  making  of  thii  tranalatian, 
la  nader  to  Piideaui,  Onuwct.  pt  it 

it  mut  be  added,  that  the  text  of 
gtnt  ii  in  a  very  cormpt  md  nncei^ 
ao  that  it  i»  oRec  acaicely  passible  to 
■aa  the  original  text  of  t^  tianala' 
■».   Sac   Lit,  July  18SB,    p.   S12- 

idpal  VSS.  of  the  Septaa^nt  are  the 
n  and  the  Vatican.  The  Alexandrian, 
1  tha  Britiah  Husnun,  vas  edited  by 
I  nla.  folio  and  8  «da.  Svo,  Oxford 
Tha  beat  edition  reprsaenting  the 
I  that  of  Dr.  Holmes,  contain^  a 
dioB  of  variona  readings,  in  B  toIs. 
Hd  179S-18Sa  This  li  the  most 
edition,  and  tha  moat  important  of 
dishad  (Home,  Introi.  It.  723). 
10*17  editioni  of  the  Saptaagint  follov 
I  text,  originally  pablishad  in  1S18,  or 
n.  flTut  nnhlhhHt  In  inn?.     Tha  Vati- 


irom  issDyion,  tne  Mchrev  langnage  baTiDg 
ceased  to  be  epoken  and  nndeistood  by  them, 
poraphnsea  cnine  to  be  given  of  their  sacred 
books  iu  the  Cluildee  dialect,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  underatand  them.  To  these  para- 
phrases, when  written,  the  name  Tsrgum  was 
given.  Of  these,  the  Targum  of  (Jnkelos  on 
the  Pentateach  boa  always  been  much  valned 
by  the  Jews,  and  it  in  truly  valuable.  It  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  version  tban  of  a  para- 
phrase. When  it  was  written  it  is  difficult  to 
determine ;  but  it  Kaa  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  before  the  Chrisllaii  era,  though  some 
Ikave  assigned  to  it  a  later  dale.  Various 
editions  have  bean  printed  of  it. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uiriel  lonUins 
the  Prophets,  t.  e.,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
amingement:  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiob,  £iekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
propheto.  He  is  more  of  an  interpreter  osd 
paraphrsst  than  Onkelos ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Ikis  interpretations  are  often  arbi- 
tiBiy  and  incorrect,  and  sometimes  eren  absurd. 
In  general,  however,  fae  tranalatea  literaUy 
and  loithtiilly  where  the  text  does  not  re- 
quire paraphrase,  particularly  in  the  historical 
books.  Various  editions  of  it  have  also  been 
printed. 

The  text  from  which  the  Targnms  of  Onke- 
los and  Jonathan  were  mode  appears  not  to 
have  differed  much  trum  the  present  Masoretic 
text 

"Dun  are  several  other  Talcums,  as  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch  by  the  i«eudo-Jonathan, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Taigum  ,'  but  they  are  all 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than Ben  Uuiel,  and  are  of  little  use  as  regards 
the  criticism  of  the  text  (David.  fiiS.  Cn'L  i. 
226,  226,  232,  234,  2»i<,  237,  230.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Targums  wa  refer  to  Piideani, 
ConnteL  pt.  ii  618-U45). 
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>)«  entirely  discarded  ai  a  source  of  Scriptural 
reailings.  In  this  the  best  critics  are  now  very 
much  agreed.  There  are  no  doubt  many  pas- 
sages, especially  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  are  unquestionably  incorrect.  This  is 
probably  often  the  case  in  regard  to  numbers 
which  are  so  large  as  to  be  scarcely  credible, 
and  also  as  to  names  and  genealogies,  and  to 
different  and  contradictory  statements  which 
are  made  as  to  the  same  persons  and  events. 
It  has  been  common  to  explain  away  these 
things ;  and  though  many  are  ready  to  receive 
any  explanation  that  is  given  of  them,  yet  the 
difficulties  are  seldom  removed  by  such  arbitrary 
methods  of  exposition ;  and  we  can  no  longer 
shut  our  eyes  to  their  existence,  or  betake  our- 
selves to  the  stale  shifts  which  once  sufficed  to 
force  them  into  harmony.  Now  it  is  precisely 
in  such  passages  that  the  materials  for  correc- 
tion are  often  most  meagre.  In  some  there  is 
not  a  single  various  reading,  either  in  MSS., 
versions,  or  otherwise.  But  though  a  reading 
should  be  obviously  false,  it  should  by  all  means 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  can  he  corrected 
by  adequate  evidence,  if  that  shall  ever  be 
found.  Conjectural  criticism  is,  at  the  best,  a 
very  uncertain  means  of  correcting  the  text,  and 
may  very  probably  only  substitute  one  error  for 
another,  while  it  at  the  same  time  tends  to  stifle 
further  inquiry.  Even  when  exercised  by  such 
distinguished  Ilebraists  as  Cappellus,  Michaelis, 
Houbigant,  Kcnnicott,  Ix>wth,  and  others,  it 
has  generally  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  has 
often  altered  unnecessarily  or  corrupted  the 
text.  It  is  better,  we  apprehend,  to  run  no 
such  risks,  but  to  leave  manifest  errors  to 
remain  as  they  are,  with  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  text,  particularly  the  Heb- 
rew text,  is  often  erroneous,  especially  in  regard 
to  such  points  as  those  now  referred  to  (David. 
JSib.  CrU.  I  874). 

As  the  church  of  the  living  God  was  estab- 
lished among  the  Hebrew  nation,  tlie  books  of 
the  0.  T.,  which  were  originally  given  for  its 
instruction,  were  in  the  Hebrew  language.  But 
08  the  gospel  was  designed  for  all  nations,  the 
N.  T.  was  in  Greek,  a  language  which  was 
understood  not  only  in  Greece  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Italy,  in 
Egypt,  and  even  in  Palestine — more  extensively, 
in  fact,  than  any  other  then  known  language. 
Even  as  regards  the  Jews,  the  N.  T.  being 
written  in  Greek  was  not  unsuitable,  for  great 
numbers  of  them,  when  the  books  composing  it 
were  written,  were  settled  in  countries  where 
tliat  language  was  understood  and  spoken  ;  and 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  make  use  of 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  fact, 
Greek  was  the  language  which,  in  most  cases, 
was  best  understood  by  both  the  writers  and 
the  readers  originally  and  more  immediately 
addressed.  Epistles  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
latia,  Ephesus,  Colosse,  Philippi,  and  Thessalo- 
nica,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  PMemon,  from  a 
native  of  Tarsus,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
in  any  other  language  than  Greek.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  which 
were  addressed  to  the  strangers  in  various  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  no  other  language  in 
common  than  the  Greek ;  and  a  similar  obser- 


vation may  probably  be  extended  to  fhon  to 
whom  James  addreased  his  Epistle.  The  native 
language  of  Luke,  as  well  aa  of  Theophilub  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  Gkwpel  and  the  Aeti  cf 
the  Apostles,  appears  also  to  have  been  GredL 
The  Revelation  of  John  was  originally  addmud 
to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  hit 
gospel,  and  epistles  were  also,  in  all  likelihood, 
directed  to  persons  speaking  the  Greek  Isngnsga 
But  it  is  farther  worthy  of  notice^  that  wUb 
the  Greek  language  was  specially  adapted  te 
being  the  medium  of  a  revelation  lh>m  God,  thi 
Hebrew  language  was  about  to  ceaae  to  be  fltitd 
for  such  a  purpose,  in  consequence  of  tSie  d^ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  estfat 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  which  resulted  from  IL 
If  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  writtn  b 
Hebrew  like  the  0.  T.,  or  in  the  Syro-ChaUaie^ 
which  had  now  become  vernacular  in  PalestiBi^ 
the  arrangement  would  have  been  not  only  my 
restricted,  but  of  very  temporary  usSb  Its 
Jews,  becoming  now  scattered  among  the  m* 
tions,  must  ere  long  have  lost  thecr  vcmacoitf 
tongue,  and  adopt^  that  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  exiles  (Home,  IntrotL  iv.  11 ; 
Michaelis,  Introd,  iL  100). 

The  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  pure  clasiial 
Greek.  It  has  been  called  the  Hellenistie  diS' 
lect,  ue.,  the  dialect  used  by  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  among  the  Greeks.  It  corresponds  a 
good  deal  with  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
The  words  are  sometimes  used  in  a  differcst 
sense,  and  a  different  construction  from  what 
tliey  are  by  classical  authors.  It  abounds  in  He- 
braisms and  ungrammatical  oonstmctions.  His 
peculiarities  of  thought  also  often  give  rise  to  i 
peculiar  use  of  woi^  as  duccuo<n>n|,  r^gAlMSr 
nessj  juatifioation  ;  6oKaiaQa$ai,  to  hej^Mtifiti: 
Tlarif,  faith  ;  Turrei/ety  els  Xptirr6w,  to  Mint 
in  Christ;  irXi;r6t,  called;  IjcXiyicTos^  sbd| 
chosen;  Ayioi,  saints.  There  are  also  a  fsw 
Syro-Chaldaic  words,  as  d^/Sd,  father;  /la/iywi, 
mammon ;  piapdF  Add,  and  various  other  peon- 
liarities  (Home,  Introd,  iv.  12). 

The  books  which  compose  the  N.  T.  wers  not 
all  collected  into  a  volume,  nor  were  they  even 
all  acknowledged  as  canonical  until  after  a  coh 
siderable  time.  Marcions*  list  is  the  flnt  ws 
meet  with  in  history.  Whether  any  coUectioB 
has  preceded  his  time  is  not  now  known ;  hot 
it  is  probable  there  was.  It  consisted  of  ten 
Epistles  of  Paul — ^viz.,  one  to  the  Bonuins,  two  to 
the  Corinthians,  one  to  the  Galatians,  one  to  the 
Ephesians,  one  to  the  Philippians,  one  to  the 
Colosslans,  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  one  to 
Philemon ;  to  which  he  added  the  cvaTTcXisi^ 
apparently  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  Luke.  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Other 
books  were  added  from  time  to  time,  v]&,  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  two  Episties  to  Timothy,  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  First  Epistie  of  John.  The  whole  of  the 
above  were  brought  by  Ireneus  firom  Westem 
Asia  to  Lyons  in  France,  about  170.  Qriga^ 
who  died  about  253,  affirms  that  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  received  the  four  Goopelt» 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  thirteen  Ej^stlss 
of  Paul,  and  the  first  Episties  of  Peter  and 
John. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  collection  of  books 


r  the  books  now  Duued  had  been  knoini 
tad — piobkbly  looked  upon  as  uithmtic 
ooickl — b7  some  in  all  coontHei  wlieie 
W  known  ;  but  the  j  wen  i: 
H  of  like  uithoritT  «i 
anneiir  moitJoDed.  Afterwu^  how- 
tj  wvn  all,  •ame  earlier  uul  some  later, 
IDto  tb*  nomber  of  the  canonical  booka. 

ra  coUeetifm  waa  definitiTelf  aettled  aa 
on,  ud  it  IDBJ  be  held  to  hara  beea 
Lbont  tbat  time  (Dakvid.  Bib.  CriL  iL 

Qnak  Tertament  vu  not  printed  •>> 
tlM  Hebrew  ficriptiiTea.  An  edition  of 
(Ma  wu  pnbliabed  lo  euly  aa  1460 ; 
'•a  abont  80  yean  from  the  original  in- 
ft  printing  befoie  Uw  entire  Greek 
Bt  «ia  printed.  The  flnt  portion  of 
A  Teatament  which  wti  printed  con- 
r  tba  thankagiTing  hymns  of  Hary  and 
1^  in  Lake  i.,  appended  to  a  Greek 
piabUihed  at  Venice  in  148S,  in  4to. 
it  eottdded  of  the  flrat  six  chapters  of 
pal  by  John,  edited  by  Aldus  Hanntius, 
B^  In  15U4,  la  Ito  ;  and  in  1511  the 
irloan  Huaua  of  the  lame  Qoapel  were 
tf  Tabingm  (Hanie,  fnlrod.  it.  117). 
itt friUtd  ediUoD  of  the  Qieek  Teatament 
t  eontalnad  in  Uia  Complntenaiaii  Poly- 
Udi,  aa  alivady  mentiiined,  waa  printed 
KEpanaa  <rf  Cardinal  Ximenea.  Besides 
±  text,  It  contained  the  Vnlgate  renion, 
Mtltlad  '  Konnra  Tntammtnin  grece  et 
n  "«^""'«  complulcnai  noniter  im- 
\.'  It  waa  the  Snt  part  of  tlie  work 
•a  printed,  and  a  subscription  at  the  end 
Mbn  gins  the  dats  of  ita  oomplstioa  at 
MoaiT  10,  IS14.  Of  the  HB&  used  in 
pwH'™  of  this  edition  of  the  Qreek 
Bt  we  bars  little  information.     In  the 


their  antiqaity  and  valne.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
confine  himeelT  entirely  to  tbem  ;  he  also  made 
aome  oae  of  the  Fathen  and  of  the  Volgate  for 
correcting  the  text,  and  even  of  critical  conjec- 
ture. From  all  this  it  is  eiident  that  the  text 
cannot  possess  much  lalue,  opecially  as  ha 
spent  little  time  npon  the  work,  it  having  been 
finished  in  ten  or  eleven  months  from  the  time 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him.  He  might,  there- 
fore, well  say  of  it, '  Pnecipitatum  fnit  verins 
qoam  editnm.' 

Erasmns  alterwards  printed  other  four  editions 
of  this  work.  Into  the  second  and  third  he  in- 
troduced nnmeTous  alterations,  and  a  few  more 
into  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Many  of  the  changes 
were  to  the  better ;  bat  some  also  were  to  the 
worae,  particularly  the  introduction  into  the 
text  of  1  John  T.  7,  and  that  on  Tery  insuffi- 
cient authority  (TT^elle^  Tat  of  S.  T.  19 ; 
David.  BOk  CriL  iL  106). 

The  next  editors  after  Erasmus  who  ad- 
Tanced  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  were 
Robert  Stephens  and  Theodore  Beia,  both  of 
whom  pabluhed  levenl  editions  of  it,  and  made 
use  to  some  extent  of  MS.  authorities  in  amend- 
ing or  altering  the  text ;  but  critical  collation 
waa  then  bat  little  understood,  and  neither  of 
them  made  that  use  of  their  materials  which 
they  might  have  done. 

Next,  aa  regaida  the  text,  came  the  editions 
of  the  ElzeTin,  printers  at  Leyden.  Their  edi- 
tion of  1BS3  became  on  the  Continent  the 
Taiui  Seeeptut,  or  received  text :  the  editor, 
however,  doee  not  appear  to  have  mode  use  of 
any  Greek  MSa,  for  all  ita  randings  are  found 
tn  either  Stephens'  or  Beia's  editions.  In  Eng- 
land Stephens'  folio  edition  of  ISSO  has  been 
commonly  followed.  The  Tixtui  Raeptut  ot 
this  country  and  that  of  the  Continent  Bi« 
therefore  not  quite  the  some  (Tregellea,  Tecl  of 
If.  T.  30.  33,  84). 
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of  the  Fathers,  but  few  of  them  occuntcly 
edited'  (GriesbachU  Xoo.  Test.  I  33). 

From  the  statements  novr  given,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  com- 
monly received  text  The  more  closely  the 
original  sources  fVom  which  it  was  taken  are 
examined,  the  less  reliable  is  it  found  to  be. 
The  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  early  editors 
were  both  scanty  and  of  small  value.  Such  as 
they  were,  they  did  not  even  make  the  best  use 
of  them.  They  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  their 
age  and  value  ;  they  did  not  thoroughly  collate 
them  ;  they  did  not  give  all  their  readings ; 
they  were  very  negligent  in  citing  them.  In- 
deed, they  had  properly  no  critical  principles  by 
which  they  were  guided.  Nor  is  all  this  to  be 
wondered  at  Criticism  was  then  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  might 
naturally  be  expected. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  soon 
became,  as  it  were,  atereotyi)cd  in  men's  minds, 
HO  that  the  readings  originidly  edited  (often  on 
very  insufficient  authority)  obtained  a  kind  of 
prescriptive  right,  and  many  were  prepared  to 
stand  up  for,  or  at  least  to  give  the  preference 
to,  readings  contained  therein,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  they  were  and  had  been  long 
there.  It  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  early  text  should  still  bo  upheld  as  pos- 
sessing preferable  claims  to  all  that  has  been 
more  recently  published,  though  founded  on  a 
far  more  extensive  and  more  careful  induction 
of  evidence,  and  a  much  more  thorough  under- 
stau'ling  of  the  principles  of  criticism — ^in  fact, 
(if  the  whole  subject  (David.  Bib.  CriL  iL  113, 
115  ;  Tregelles,  Text  of  N.  T.,  29,  35). 

To  (letemiino  the  text  of  the  X.  T.  is,  no 
doubt,  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  yet  we 
need  not  despair  of  bringing  it  back  to  nearly 
its  original  ])urity,  at  le:ist  in  all  material  points. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  wo  possess  far 
more  ample  materials  for  restoring  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  than  for  restoring  that  of  any  other 
work  of  antiquity,  the  sources  of  evidence  being 
much  more  numerous,  more  ancient,  more 
various,  and  more  trustworthy.  There  are 
three  main  sources  from  whence  various  readings 
may  l)e  deriveil  with  a  view  to  thw  end — Greek 
J^ISS.,  ancient  versions,  and  quotations  from  the 
Fathers. 

1.  Greek  MSS.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
classes,  uncial  and  cursive ;  the  fonner  being 
written  in  capital  letters,  without  any  connec- 
tion between  them,  the  latter  in  small  letters, 
running  on  continuously,  and  being  often  joine<l 
together.  The  oldest  copies  are  written  in 
uncial  letters,  and  arc  by  much  the  most  valu- 
able. Tlw  cursive  style  of  writing  came  into 
use  in  the  0th  century.  The  oldest  known 
MS.  of  this  class  has  the  date  of  800.  In  the 
10th  century  this  style  of  writing  ]>ecame 
general  Tlie  use  of  uncial  writing  was  not 
given  np  at  once,  but  continued  to  be  employed 
long  after  for  certain  church  books  (Home, 
Introd.  iv.  25  ;  Da>'id.  Bib.  CriL  iL  262,  267). 

Few  MSS.  contained  originally  the  whole  N. 
T. ;  but  the  two  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 
uncial  codices,  commonly  called  the  Vatican 
and  the  Alexandrian,  contained  both.  Both 
contained  also,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Se]> 


tuagint  Most,  however,  even  6t  thoie  which 
were  once  complete,  are  no  longar  tck  TIm 
greater  part  of  MSS.  are  more  or  Ibu  mntSited, 
wanting  leaves,  or  still  Uiger  poitiont,  Ib  tti 
beginning,  the  middle,  or  tiie  end.  Bna  tli 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSSi.  tn  botb  nov 
imperfect  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  of  iMrly 
all  the  uncial  codices.  Many  MS&  caKMn 
only  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  as  the  Gospeli^  ths 
Epistles  of  Paul,  or  even  the  Apocalypas  or  Ikt 
Acts  alone.  The  MSS.  of  the  Qospdi  an  \if 
far  the  most  numerous ;  next  to  them  an  tbi 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  fewest  are  of  the  Book  cf 
Revelation.  It  is  very  neoessaiy  to  attend  to 
the  chasms  of  MSS.,  lest  they  should  be  qnolad 
for  or  against  particular  readings  in  plsm 
where  they  are  defective. 

We  do  not  find  any  copies  of  the  N.  T.,  or  ol 
separate  parts  of  it,  in  the  form  of  roUs,  as  was 
common  with  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  Thiej  sn 
of  the  same  forms  as  books  in  modem  taam, 
and  of  similar  sizes,  folio,  quarto,  duodsdmOL 
Of  what  materials  the  earliest  MSS.  wars  nadi  . 
we  do  not  certainly  know,  bat  probably  it  mi^ 
bo  of  the  papyrus,  which,  however,  was  a  fiiil 
and  perishable  article.  In  the  4th  centniy  tbs 
skins  of  animals,  or  parchment,  had  come  into 
its  phice.  In  tiie  10th  century  cotton  psp« 
came  into  use,  and  it  afterwards  gave  place  to 
paper  made  of  linen  rags.  This  was  the  materisl 
on  which  the  later  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  wen  vKy 
generally  written. 

Sometimes  MSS.  were  ornamented  in  vtiiou 
ways,  as  articles  of  luxury  and  show.  Costly 
skins  were  procured  for  Uie  purpose,  and  thi 
writing  was  elegantly  executed.  The  tkini 
were  dyed  purple ;  the  letters  were  adomed 
with  gold  and  silver.  Chrysostom  refen  to 
wealthy  individuals  who  were  ambitious  of  pot* 
sessing  splendid  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Fsv 
such  MSS.,  however,  have  come  down  to  tbs 
present  time,  and  the  fragments  that  do  ronab 
shew  little  of  the  purple  dye,  or  of  the  silnr 
and  gold  wherewith  the  letters  were  omamentsd. 
In  more  ordinary  copies,  gold  and  silver  ookKiis 
were  applied  merely  to  the  initial  letten.  Ths 
commencement  of  a  new  book  was  also  fie* 
quently  ornamented  in  the  same  way. 

In  very  ancient  MSS.  there  was  no  division 
of  words,  and  no  punctuation.  The  words  nn 
into  one  another,  just  as  in  sx>eaking  our  woidi 
run  into  each  other.  Probably,  to  readen  in 
ancient  times,  this  might  rarely  create  any  indi^ 
tinctness  or  uncertainty  as  to  a  writer's  meanings 
just  as  our  way  of  speaking  seldom  leads  to  any 
misunderstanding  of  a  speaker.  But  to  ns,  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  read  books  which  are  thus 
written,  there  is  the  appearance  of  great  indis- 
tinctness and  uncertainty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
gives  rise  to  differences  of  interpretation  by 
critics ;  some  reading  words  by  dividing  the 
letters  in  one  way,  while  others  form  other 
words  by  reading  them  in  another  way.;  and 
some  read  words  as  part  of  a  fonner  sentencs^ 
while  others  take  them  as  commencing  that 
which  succeeds. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  valuable 
uncial  MSS. : — 

a.  The  Vatican  MS.  consists  of  one  volume^ 
and  contains  both  the  Greek  version  of  the  0.  T. 
by  the  Seventy,  and  the  N.  T.,  but  it  is  not 


r  idmitted  that  it  ma  writttii  in  the 
r  tlM  ttb,  or  at  l>tMt  in  the  btginning 
ith  emtuTj.  Dr.  Tngelles  mcdu  in- 
r  award  it  a  itill  higher  antiqnitr,  tcs 

'  Bow  much  older  it  may  be  than  tha 
I  tha  1th  ecDtniT  wc  hare  do  meani  ot 
ilDg.'  Scamlj  anylhlDg  ia  known  of 
wj,  and  It  ia  OD  Intamal  and  pal«o- 
1  groanda  ezelminlj  that  the  general 
nt  which  pnraila  among  adiolari  o(  its 
Uquty  haa  been  attained.  There  ia 
to  fadlere  that  it  waa  in  the  Vatican 

In  1S33,  and  atiU  further  t«ck.  in 
iBt  whan  it  waa  originalljp  obtained,  or 
•■ea  It  came,  then  it  no  aeconnt  iSriL 
:  Kmn.  Smnr,  Jan.  1859,  p.  117). 


bey  wen  partial,  and  wen  not  alwayi 
;  thej  not  nnfteqaentlr  dilTend  fhim 
IK,  n*  US.  waa  10  jealonilf  goaided 
OB  with  ejtnne  dlfflcnlty  that  permia- 
m  oUaincd  to  examine  ita  nadin^ 
larf  w«a  allDWed  to  iaipect  only  a  few 
i^igM.  negdiaa  waa  not  allowed  ana 
fa. 

ngt^  in  1857,  then  appeand  a  work 
la&IbwiBg  title — Vibu  el  JTaimm  Tala- 
WM  aaUiqMiMMinui  Cadice  Yaticano^  Tt 
l«l  by  Caidiiul  Mai,  and  WH  in  Ore 
qoaHo.  Bat,  afUi  all,  wa  cannot  yet 
to  be  in  iiiminaiiiii  of  the  N.  T.  accoid- 
haTatkanHa  Tliia  ediUim  ia  probably 
led  for  impcifacticna  aztd  inaocnracy  in 
lie  hiatoiT'  <f  cntiod  -voAa.  Indeed, 
lean  US.  cas  acaRcly  jvt  b«  taid  to  be 
A.  In  many  case*  when,  in  tbe  opinion 
litor,  the  tiuicriber  had  blkn  into  an 
r  -wbs*  the  MS.  fnm  which  be  copied 
1  a  niding  not  conridervd  gennina,  tlio 
JB  altand.  Venea  or  pewgf  mating 
HS.  an  nipplied  in  the  print«d  edition. 


the  Corinthiani,  mid  a  fivgmcnt  of  the  Mcoud, 
which,  however,  ia  deemed  iparioiu.  In  eome 
plaeea  of  tha  H.  T.  it  ii  defectiTC.  ai  at  tha 
eomnieneemcat  ot  Uatthew'a  Goepel,  for  it  doea 
not  begin  till  chap.  xit.  6.  It  aUo  wants  from 
John  TL  GO  to  TiiL  G:i,  and  from  1  Cor.  it.  13 
to  xii.  6.  Then  ia  an  Anbic  anbacription  of 
a  comparatirely  modern,  yet  not  recent  date, 
which  (latca  that  it  wan  written  by  the  martyresa 
Thicla,  bat  on  thla  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Tbc  age  of  this  MS.  was  once  mncli  contested, 
some  assigning  it  to  the  4tfa  century,  othen  to 
the  Gth  or  bCKiniiing  of  the  flth.  Trefcellei  hti, 
if  *B  asiign  it  to  aboat  the  middle  of  the  Sth 
century,  or  a  little  later,  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  wrong.  It  is  probable  Egypt  wu  the 
CDontry  in  wllch  it  was  vritlan.  There  can  be 
no  qnestioD  that  the  scribe  or  scribes  vlio  wroto 
this  Ua  wen  canlm  in  their  irork.  The 
orthogiaphial  mislakn  an  numeroaa  ;  so  slao 
an  the  omiosiona.  Then  an  a  gnat  nnmbrr 
of  comctions.  Many  thin^  ban  been  scnped 
oat  with  a  knife,  or  washed  with  a  sponge. 
Erasona,  stngte  leltenomitted,aDd  then  written 

reviser  ^i«H»rj  from  the  cri^nsl  scribe,  he  woa 
equally  canleos  in  his  department  of  the  work  ; 
his  comctions  an  sometinis  inserted  in  the 
wrong  place.  Yat,  notwithstanding  these  snd 
other  defects,  the  AleiEmdrian  MS.  is  ■  wry 
valuable  codek.  Ita  antiquity  is  great,  and  Lta 
readings  ore  entitled  to  oonsidermble  regard, 
eepecially  as  thej  sgne  generally  with  other 
very  ancient  aatboritiu.  Of  all  the  nncial  MS3. 
which  we  hare,  U  contains  the  N.  T.  nioit 
entire.  Ko  other  Greek  Ua  of  the  oldest 
class  contain)  the  Apocalypoe  complete  (Home, 
Inlnd.  IT.  IGS). 

Tha  N.  T.  itf  thia  M.S.  wm  edited  in  fae- 
aimila  by  Waide  in  a  folio  Totnme,  London 
171:6  ;  and  the  O.  T.  was  alM  edited  in  foe- 
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Ute<l  into  Greek.  It  is  on  vellum  of  the  folio 
size,  and  the  writing  is  elegant  It  oontains 
some  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New,  and  consists  of  209  leaves, 
145  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  comprising 
near  two-tl^nls  of  the  text  It  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  5th  centurj,  and  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt  (Home,  iv.  166). 

In  1848  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  as  contained 
in  this  MS.,  was  edited  by  Tischendorf,  and  in 
1845  the  fingments  of  the  O.  T.  were,  in  like 
manner,  published  by  him  (Tregelles,  Text  of 
N,  T.  130). 

d.  The  Cambridge  MS.  formerly  belonged  to 
Beza,  and  was  long  named  after  him,  but  in 
1581  he  presented  it  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  still  remains  in  the  university 
library.  It  contains  tlie  fonr  Gospels,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  and  I^tin  on 
opposite  psges.  Here  and  there  parts  of  the 
MS.  are  wanting,  and  many  leaves  are  torn  or 
mutilated.  Some  of  these  chasms  have  been 
supplied  by  a  later  hand,  and  as  the  Latin  text 
is  opposite  the  Greek,  there  are  also  places  in 
which  the  readings  of  tlie  MS.  are  preserved  in 
the  translation,  though  lost  in  the  Greek  text 

The  text  is  peculiar  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in 
the  Greek.  Its  peculiarities  consist  of  inter- 
polations, of  sentences  which  seem  to  be  wholly 
recast,  occasional  omissions,  etc  In  no  iMrt 
are  the  additions  so  many,  or  so  peculiar,  as  in 
the  Acts.  The  small  measure  of  intelligence 
manifcsteil  by  the  scribe  shews  that  the  peculiar 
text  of  the  MS.  could  not  have  originated  with 
him.  The  interpolations  had  probably  been 
introduced  into  some  older  copy,  perhaps  on 
the  margin,  and  were  taken  by  our  copyist  into 
his  text  *  But,'  says  Dr.  Tregelles,  *  the  i)ecii- 
liarities  of  this  MS.  do  not  affect  the  ehanicter 
of  its  text  in  other  parts  ;  the  interpolations 
may  be  separated,  and  there  remains  a  text 
Htmngly  com^borative  of  the  other  most  ancient 
MSS.  Its  evidence,  then,  is  all  tlie  more  forcible, 
for  the  basis  of  inteF[)olation  and  change  must 
liave  been  a  text  of  very  great  antiquity.' 
*  Taking  the  peculiarities  of  this  MS.  into  con- 
Hideratiou,  it  may  be  said  that  its  evidence  when 
alone,  especially  in  additions,  is  of  scarcely  any 
value  as  to  the  genuine  text,  but  of  the  very 
greatest  when  corroborated  by  other  very  ancient 
authority'  (Homo,  IrUrod.  iv.  169,  172,  173, 
175). 

In  1793  this  MS.,  including  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  text,  was  edited  in  fac-simile  1^  Dr. 
Kipling,  in  two  splendid  volumes  folio  (Home, 
iv.  6S1). 

e.  Clermont  MS.  This  codex  is  now  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  written  on 
fine  vellum,  and  contains  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  opposite  pages,  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Tischendorf  assigns  it  to  the  tith  century,  but, 
according  to  that  distinguished  critic,  the  text 
is  much  more  ancient  than  the  MS.  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  MS.  extant  In  1852 
Tischendorf  edited  an  edition  of  l>oth  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  (Home,  Introd.  iv.  190). 

These  are  a  few  of  the  chief  uncial  MSS. 
Several  others  have  l>een  published  by  different 
editors,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

In  1715  the  Codex  Laudanus,  a  GrsBco-Latin 


Ma  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApostlM,  in  the  Bodktan 
Library,  Oxford,  wis  edited  by  Thom«  Heane, 
in  8va  Tlie  Latin  text  is  one  of  the  wsioiii 
which  differs  fh>m  Jerome'a.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  arrangement  of  Gnecxi-Latin  1IS3.,  it  oecih 
pies  the  first  oolnmn.  It  ii  written  in  a  lii^i 
hand ;  the  Greek  is  in  nnoial  chancten.  Vet- 
stein  coi\jectnred  that  it  wm  written  in  the  7tk 
century,  a  conjecture  to  which  BCichaelii  was 
disposed  to  accede.  Grieebach  attriboted  it  to 
the  7th  or  8th  century,  Heame  to  the  8th 
(Michaelis,  Intnd,  iL  269,  272,  274). 

In  1791  the  Codex  Boemerianns*  a  ChMk 
Ma  of  thirteen  of  Paul's  Epistlee,  witii  an  ii* 
terlinear  ancient  Latin  version,  in  the  Electonl 
Library  at  Dresden,  was  edited  by  C  F.  Matthan. 
It  was  re-issued  in  1818.  It  wants  the  Epstle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  9th  century. 

In  1801  a  rescript  MS.  of  Matthew's  Qoopd, 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wm 
edited  by  Dr.  Barret  at  the  expense  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  engraved  in  fac^mile  on  sixty* 
four  copper-plates,  and  formed  a  rery  tploidid 
quarto  volume,  but  it  was  edited  in  a  vay 
unskilful  and  unsatisfactoiy  manner  (TngdlM, 
Text  of  N,  T.  129,166). 

In  1836  the  Codex  Sangallensis,  a  Greek  ind 
Latin  interlinear  Ma  of  the  foor  Gospels,  made 
by  tlie  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St  GaUen,iB, 
it  is  supposed,  the  9th  century,  was  edited  it 
Turin  by  H.  C.  M.  Bettig.  It  is  a  £u>eimilein 
lithograph  of  the  quarto  size. 

In  1859  An  exact  Tranacript  of  Oe  Coim 
Angientis  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  EL 
Scrivener  at  Cambridge.  It  also  is  a  Greek 
and  Latin  Ma  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  llw 
Greek  is  written  in  neat,  but  rude,  uncial  chi^ 
acters,  while  the  Latin  is  in  a  cursive  hand.  It 
is  suppo;>ed  to  be  of  the  9th  century.  It  oDoe 
belonged  to  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
since  his  death  has  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
work,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  is  called  'an 
exact  transcript  *  of  the  Ma,  and  it  is  so.  It  is 
priutetl  in  parallel  columns,  page  for  page,  word 
for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  with  the  originsL 
The  careful  and  beautiful  printing  of  this  trin* 
script  reflects  the  highest  credit,  not  only  npos 
the  editor,  but  upon  the  university  press  (Sat 
Heviewy  1862,  p.  24). 

In  1861  Dr.  Tregelles  edited  the  Codex 
Zacynthius,  a  Greek  palimpsest  Ma  contain- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Luke,  obtained  on  the  island 
of  Zante  by  General  Macaulay,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Britl<«h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1821,  in  whose  library  it  has  been  since  de- 
posited. The  text  is  in  round  fnll-fonned 
uncial  characters.  Dr.  Tregelles  supposes  it  to 
be  of  the  8th  centurj',  and  considers  it  a  yfTf 
valuable  Ma  {Jownu  Sac.  Lit,  April  1859,  p. 
171). 

Tischenflorf  has  laid  the  world  under  great 
obligations  by  the  publication  of  numerous  freg- 
fnTents  of  Greek  MSS.  of  books  of  both  the 
0.  T.  and  N.  T.  He  has  also  been  succossftal 
in  collecting  in  Eg)'pt  various  other  MSa, 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  (Tregelles,  Text  oj 
Or.  N.  T.  130,  1.31).  More  lately  he  dii- 
covernl  a  very  valuable  Ma  of  the  N.  T.  in 
the  library  of  the  monks  on  Mount  Sinv,  and 


kn  at  Kliolan  gencrall;;  and  were 
'  tba  pT^indicai  in  bvonr  of  the  TaUiu 
u^  va  might  bopa  to  obtain  era  long 
tlj  i]n[>ond  text,  puticularl;   of  the 


u  cnniTe  H8a.  It  ii  not  ntetasaij  to  give 
Uenlaraocaunt.  SernalhaDdmliafnich 
langing  in  data  rnnn  tiie  10th  la  the 
BitoiT,  hare  been  Inipected  mors  or  leaa 
ly,  bat  few  of  tb«n  h«TB  bmn  pinperlj 
ad  or  full;  collated.  Soou  ol  them, 
r,  an  my  nloabte,  and  are,  no  doabt, 
nwntaUTa  of  aDcfcDt  uncial  If  SS.  The 
r  already  known,  large  aa  it  le,  miglit  be 
deraaaed,  for  then  an  man;  in  tlu  great 

nt ;  and  wt  may  alio  hope  yet  to  obtain 
tS&.  boat  Bgypt  and  other  parti  cf  the 
otli  uadal  and  conire  {David.  Bib.  Qrit. 

SaS,580). 

xamn  VtMMioai.  lie  mnnW  at  Te> 
ihieh  hare  bean  naed  In  collecting  Taiiona 
V  «r  the  N.  T.  haa  been  much  too  extended. 
N  lata  than  the  flth  centory^ — m  the 
,  ttie  Pertlc,  the  Oeoi^iaji,  the  Slaroiiic, 
bonld  be  laid  aalde  aa  of  no  authority 
idi  the  anciait  te^  Tha  only  venioni 
H*  of  Taloe  In  thll  way  an  the  SyrioB, 
m  FMhito,  the   FhUoienian,   the  Core- 

fron  the  Nitrlan  monarteriea  in  Egypt, 
dag  portioaa  of  tha  four  Ooapela,  and  Uia 
Imb  Syiiac  LedioDary  of  tbs  Ooapela,  ■ 
,  tb»  Vatican  Library  ;  the  Latin,  ruL, 
1  IflliB,  of  which  TarioQi  USB.  tsnaiti, 
lariy  tt  tba  Ooapala,  and  the  Vulgate  of 
^  paitieolaiiy  aa  tband  in  HSS.  bt  pn- 


ancient  rersioiu.  Btill,  however,  quotation* 
by  the  Fathen  hare  a  ECttoin  ralne,  and  onght 
not  to  bo  dlacarded  or  neglected.  Hithirto, 
indeed,  the  nnge  of  writers  haa  been  mnch  too 
extended.  Ithaabceo  carrieddownto  the  13th 
and  nth  centorica,  whoreae  it  should  Karcely 
hare  been  brought  beyond  tha  flrat  fire  cen- 
tnriea.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  qnotatioiu 
by  tha  Fathera  aruea  from  the  circnmstLuce  that 
the  copiea  tbcy  poescaaed  were  generally  more 
aDdent  than  alaoet  any  vc  now  ttavs ;  and  hence 
we  can  obtain  by  means  of  them  more  ancient 
reading!  than  we  con  obtain  fh>m  any  other 
aomcea.  But  it  ia  often  not  coay  to  tell  the 
particular  reading  contained  in  their  copies. 
They  often  quoted  from  memory ;  they  also  fre- 
quently gave  the  general  sense  of  a  passage 
rather  than  the  precise  words.  It  would  be 
haurdous  to  admit  a  reading  which  had  no 
other  authority  than  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ; 
but  when  a  quotation  ia  in  accordance  with 
some  ancient  H9S.  and  versions,  it  poeaesses 
gnat  eorrobontive  value.  It  ia  chiefly  as  con- 
flnoing  a  reading  known  to  exist  independently 
of  them  that  quotations  by  the  Fathers  are  of 
importance.  It  Is  also  to  be  borne  ia  mind  that 
the  early  vriten  are  of  for  more  weight  than 
those  who  lived  after  the  beginning  of  ttw  4th 
century;  and  hence,  when  patristic  quotations 
aie  nfeired  to,  the  age  of  Uie  writers  must  be 
doly  looked  to.  Thoee  who  lived  &om  the  Sth 
to  Uie  7th  century  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the 
baUince  with  thoaa  of  the  2d  or  3d  (Oavid.  Bib. 
CHL  iL  382,  S67,  370;  Home,  Introd.  iv.  833, 
333). 

Tin  world  ia  deeply  indebted  \o  the  learned 
and  indefatigable  men  who  have  employed  them- 
selrBs  in  collating  these  various  aathoritiea,  and 
collecting  their  rarioua  readings.  But  this, 
though  a  necesaory,  ia  only  one  step  In  the  pro- 
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weighed ;  and  the  bakooe,  often  influenced  by 
minute  and  eometimea  doubtful  circumBtances, 
to  be  carefully  and  fairiy  struck.  To  do  all  thia 
requires  thorough  investigation,  patient  thought, 
sound  judgment,  perfect  impartiality,  much  prac- 
tice, uid  a  peculiar  tact  The  ablest  critics, 
after  doing  their  best,  will  often  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  probabilities  instead  of  oertaintiea,  or 
even  be  in  doubt  to  which  reading  to  give  the 
preference. 

Various  readings  may  be  arranged  under  three 
several  classes — ^Alterations,  Additions,  Omis- 
sions. The  order  of  words  is  also  fluently 
changed ;  but  this,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  no 
importance,  as  not  changing  the  meaning.  It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  omissions 
would  be  more  frequent  than  additions ;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  additions  being  much  more 
common  than  omissions.  In  the  Gospels,  for 
example,  additions  are  often  made  to  one  Gos- 
pel from  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels. 
Quotations  from  tiie  0.  T.  are  frequently  given 
in  a  more  lengthened  form  than  they  were 
originally. 

Contrary,  too,  to  what  many  would  expect, 
it  is  an  established  rule  that  cQfBcult  readings 
are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  easy  readings, 
copyists  being  disposed  to  alter  difficult  readings 
into  easy  readings,  but  not  vice  vena  (Home, 
Jntrod.  iv.  p.  52 ;  Tregelles,  Text  of  If,  T.  220). 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  evidence, 
and  especially  the  united  evidence  of  the  ancient 
authorities,  including  the  uncial  MSS.,  the  early 
versions,  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  any  modem 
codices  whose  general  text  corresponds  with 
them,  and  thus  indicates  their  being  represen- 
tatives of  an  ancient  text,  far  outweighs  the 
evidence  of  the  modem  copies,  i  e.,  of  MSS. 
written  from  the  8th  to  the  I6th  century, 
though  greatly  more  numerous  (Tregelles,  Text 
o/N,  T.  174). 

According  to  the  views  which  prevailed  in 
former  times,  every  MS.  which  was  not  a  copy 
of  another,  every  ancient  version,  every  quota- 
tion by  any  of  the  Fathers,  was  held  to  be  a 
separate  individual  voice ;  and  the  leading  canon 
of  criticism,  according  to  this  view,  would  have 
been  as  many  individual  MSS.,  versions,  and 
quotations,  so  many  distinct  authorities  for  a 
reading. 

But  when  critics  began  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  various  sources  of  the  text  of  the  N. 
T.,  they  met  with  so  many  harmonious  and  so 
many  discordant  peculiarities,  that  they  were 
led  to  conclude  that  they  ought  to  be  arranged 
into  classes,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  a 
geographical  and  ethnographical  arrangement 
BengeUus  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  definite 
classification  of  authorities  into  families,  but  it 
was  reserved  to  Griesbach  fully  to  devclope  the 
theory ;  and  this  he  did  by  investigating  the 
subject  with  much  critical  tact  and  acuteness. 
He  reduced  the  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations 
of  the  Fathers  into  three  families :  the  Alexan- 
drian, which  extended  over  the  great  majority 
of  the  countries  of  the  East;  Uie  Byzantine, 
which  was  found  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  the  Western,  which 
originated  at  Rome  or  Carthage,  and  spread  over 
ueuiy  the  entire  West 

According  to  this  view,  MSS.,  versions,  and 


quotationa  bj  the  Fathen  are  no  longw  Id  be 
counted  an^reckooed  independent  Tdoe^  but 
the  entire  mass  of  materiala  is  aepanted  iilo 
classes,  which  may  again  be  inbdiTided ;  aadtibe 
whole  of  the  M88^  Tenioiii»  Mid  quotatioM* 
which  constitute  a  particular  dasa  or  recenrioii, 
are  allowed  only  one  voice  in  detennining  tibe 
original  reading  of  a  passage  (Dayid.  2N&.  OnL 
ii  68 ;  Home,  Introd,  It.  67,  71). 

The  classification  of  authotHies  propoMed  Ij 
Griesbach,  though  ingenious  and  plauaible,  vas 
objected  to  by  succeeding  critica.  Indeed,  he  IriMf 
self,  in  the  last  work  which  he  Uved  to  paUid^ 
virtually  gave  up  his  system  to  a  large  extent; 
but  yet  the  influence  which  his  laboun  exercised 
upon  criticism  was  most  important  T%en  an 
many  who,  when  they  hear  that  hk  syitem  of 
recensions  haa  been  abandoned,  are  i^  to  eon- 
dude  that  all  reference  to  his  laboon  may  now 
bo  cast  aside  as  not  behig  worthy  of  attrntJoPi 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake,  'hk  the  plaoei,' 
says  Dr.  Tregelles,  'in  which  Orieebedi  diflEn 
from  the  common  text,  he  gtneraUy  gives  a 
reading  which  is  better  attested,  thon^  &  mmy 
cases  not  the  best  supported.  That  he  improved 
the  text  is  unquestionaUe ;  that  he  led  the  wiy 
for  the  same  thmg  to  be  done  ^7  others  k 
equally  certain;  and  yet  his  own  fheoietieal 
system  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  benefit 
which  resulted  from  hia  laboura '  (Home,  It.  88 ; 
Tregelles,  89,  91). 

Other  classifications  were  afterwaida  proposed 
by  different  critics,  but  olgections  were  also 
made  to  them ;  and  the  more  the  sn1:(|eet  is  in- 
vestigated, the  more  difficult  is  it  found  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  classification.  But  though 
the  subject  is  unquestionably  involved  in  mndi 
intricacy,  and  though  the  families  or  teoensioDi 
which  have  been  proposed  do  often  inteimini^ 
with  and  draw  upon  each  other,  yet  even  an  im- 
perfect classification  may  afford  some  aid  in 
determining  the  claims  of  particular  readings, 
and  in  settling  the  text  of  tiie  N.  T. ;  and  per> 
haps  it  may  yet  be  found  practicable  to  estabUah, 
if  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  more  satisfactory  and  use- 
ful classification  of  authorities  than  any  whidi 
has  yet  been  proposed  (Home,  Introd.  It.  7fi| 
94,  103). 

From  the  statements  we  have  made,  many 
may  be  ready  to  condude  that  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  must  be  in  a  very  uncertain,  if  not  even 
a  very  cormpt  state.  But  this  would  be  quite 
a  mistaken  conclusion.  ''Tis  a  good  provi- 
dence,' says  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  'and  a 
great  blessing,  that  so  many  BIS8.  of  the  N.  T. 
are  still  amongst  us ;  some  procured  from 
Egypt,  others  from  Asia,  others  found  in  the 
Westem  churches.  Fer  the  very  distances  of 
places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  books,  demon- 
strate that  there  could  be  no  collusion,  no  alter- 
ing nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor 
all  by  any  of  them. 

'In  profane  authors,  as  they  are  called, 
whereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  pre- 
served— as  Velleius  Paterculua  amongst  the 
Latins,  and  HcRychius  among  the  Greeks — ^the 
faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and 
the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that  notwith- 
standing the  pains  of  the  leamedest  and  acutest 
critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  these  books  still 
are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of 
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erron.  On  the  oontrarj,  where  the  oopies  of 
lay  anthor  are  niimeroiis,  though  the  varioiiB 
feedings  alwayi  increase  in  pr{|portion,  there 
iba  text,  by  an  accmate  coUatkai  of  them,  made 
hj  akilfnl  and  jndicioiia  handa,  is  ever  more 
correct,  and  comet  nearer  to  the  tme  words  of 
the  author'  (Bentlej,  Workt,  iiL  65). 

Michaelis  also  wdl  remsxks,  'No  book  is 
more  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  wilM  oorrap- 
tions  than  the  N.  T.,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  the  fountain  of  divine  knowledge ;  and  if 
In  all  the  M88.  now  extant  we  find  a  similarity 
in  the  readings,  we  should  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  ruling  party  of  the  Christian 
church  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate  whatever 
was  inconststent  with  its  own  tenets,  and  by 
the  means  of  violence  to  produce  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  sacred  text»  Whereas  the  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  MSS.  in  our  possession 
afford  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  written  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  by  persons  separated 
by  distance  of  time,  remoteness  of  place,  and 
diversity  of  opinions.  They  are  not  the  works 
of  a  single  fiction,  but  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
Bominataons,  whether  dignified  with  the  title  of 
orthodox  or  branded  by  the  ruling  church  with 
the  name  of  heretic ;  uid  though  no  single  MS. 
can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  copy  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles,  yet  the  truth  lies  scattered 
in  them  all,  which  it  is  the  business  of  critics  to 
select  from  the  general  mass'*  (Michaelis, 
introd.  L  263). 

There  is  no  book  which  has  been  so  often 
transcribed  as  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of 
which  there  is  such  a  number  of  MSS. ;  and 
probably,  we  may  add,  such  ancient  MSS. 
Besides,  we  have  versions  of  it  made  at  an  early 
period  into  variouB  languages,  and  numerous 
quotations  from  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
frum  the  1st  or  2d  century  downwards,  which 
cannot  be  said,  at  least  to  an  equal  extent,  of 
any  of  the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  There 
are  therefore  no  such  means  of  restoring  the 
or^nal  text  of  their  writings  as  there  is  of  re- 
storing that  of  the  Greek  Testament  'We 
have,'  Dr.  Bentley  remarks,  '  such  materials  for 
critical  application  to  it  as  we  have  not  for  any 
profane  work  whatever'  (Bentley,  Works^  iii.) 

Indeed,  one  great  result  of  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  various  readings  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment has  been  to  establish  its  correctness  in  all 
important  particulars.  No  new  doctrines  have 
been  brought  out  by  them,+  nor  have  any  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  been  shaken  by 
them.     All  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion 

*  Of  the  fact  here  stated  we  have  an  Ulustra- 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T., 
which  is  in  a  much  less  satisfactory  condition 
than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  in  consequence  of  the 
revision  of  it  by  the  Masoretes,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  common 
standard;  and  though  various  readings  have 
arisen  in  the  copies  since  transcribed,  yet  we  have 
no  MSS.  older  than  the  Masorah  itself ;  and  for 
more  ancient  readings  our  only  authorities  are 
the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
the  other  sources  of  readings' already  mentioned. 

1*  *  Not  one,'  says  Michaelis,  'has  been  selected 
by  the  reformers  of  the  present  age  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  doctrine '  (L  266). 


remain  unaffected  by  them.  They  have  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  no 
material  corruption ;  that  it  is  not  very  diffei^ 
ent  from  what  it  was  1700  years  ago.  Critics, 
by  all  their  researches,  have  not  shown  that  the 
common  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  varies 
essentially  fhmi  what  they  would  now  recom- 
mend as  coming  nearest  to  its  earliest  form.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  text  as  they  propose. 
Hence  no  one  need  be  alarmed  when  he  hears  of 
the  vast  collection  of  various  readings  accumu- 
lated by  successive  collectors  and  editors.  The 
majority  of  them  relate  to  mere  minutiae,  and 
are  of  the  most  trifling  nature  (David.  Bib. 
CrxL  ii  147). 

But  though  the  great  msss  of  various  read- 
ings are  quite  unimportant,  there  are  some  well 
deserving  of  notice. 

The  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt  vi 
13)  is  generally  considered  by  the  beet  critics 
as  an  interpolation  from  some  one  of  the  ancient 
liturgies.  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf  rqect  it  from  their  texts. 

The  form  in  which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  given 
in  the  most  ancient  authorities  in  Luke  xi  2-4, 
is  much  shorter  than  in  the  common  text.  The 
additions  are  supposed  by  some  good  critics  to 
have  been  taken  from  Matthew  (Tregelles,  Text 
ofN,  T.  142). 

The  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gospel  (xvi  9-20) 
is  considered  by  some  good  critics  as  not  having 
originally  formed  part  of  that  Gk>spel  {Ih.  246). 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  readings  in  the 
account  of  the  miraculous  effect  of  the  moring 
of  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  by  an 
angel  in  John  v.  8,  4,  and  some  of  the  best 
critics  deem  the  passage  spurious  (76.  243). 

The  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(John  viL  53-viii.  11)  is  generally  considered  as 
not  a  part  of  John's  Gospel*  {lb.  241). 

*  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  has  made  the  various 
readings  of  the  N.  T.  more  the  subject  of  his 
study  than  any  other  Biblical  critic  in  this 
country,  and  who  has  no  rationalistic  leanings, 
but  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  his  views,  and  is 
guided  simply  by  the  evidence,  after  stating  the 
evidence  for  and  against  this  passage,  and  pro- 
nouncing in  very  decided  terms  an  unfavourable 
opinion  as  to  its  authenticity,  makes  the  follow- 
ing just  observations  in  reganl  to  it : — 

'It  may  be  felt  by  some  to  be  a  serious 
thing  to  conclude  these  twelve  whole  verses, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  read,  are  no 
part  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  yet  if  thoy  are 
only  in  possession  of  a  moderate  share  of  iiif(jr- 
mation,  they  must  know  well  that  they  are,  and 
have  always  been,  regarded  as  of  unprf)ved 
genuineness.*  I  would  also  ask  such,  if  it  ia 
not  also  a  very  serious  thing  to  accept  as  part 
of  the  Word  of  God  what  (as  they  have  full 

♦  Beza,  after  stating  the  manner  in  which 
various  writers  knew  nothing  about  this  passage, 
concludes  thus:  'As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
do  not  conceive  that  I  justly  regard  as  sus- 
pected what  the  ancients,  with  such  consent, 
either  rejected  or  did  not  know  of.  Also  Ruch 
a  variety  in  the  reading  causes  me  to  doubt  the 
fidelity  of  the  whole  of  that  narrative '  (Tregelles, 
Text  ^  Or.  N.  T.  34). 
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The  AiLnrer  of  Philip  to  the  ennnch  (Acts 
viiL  37)  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  an 
interpolation.  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf  reject  it  from  their  texts  (lb. 
26). 

The  following  passages  are  of  special  import- 
ance from  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ : — 

In  Acts  zx.  28  there  are  two  principal  read- 
ings: 'The  church  of  6eoO»  Ood;*  and  'the 
church  of  Kvplov,  the  Lord,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood.'  Until  of  late  some 
of  the  best  critfcs  were  decidedly  inclined  to  the 
latter  reading,  aa  best  supported  by  the  authority 
of  MSS.,  and  accordingly  it  was  adopted  by 
Griesbach,  Lachniann,  and  Tischendorf  into 
their  texts  {lb,  231) ;  but  now  that  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  Vatican  has  6eoD»  that  reading 
of  the  Texius  RecepUu  ia  beginning  again  to  be 
preferred  by  critics. 

In  1  Tim.  iii  16  there  are  three  readings: 
Ocof,  Qod,  as  in  the  common  text,  and  tiie 
relatives  it,  toho,  and  6,  vthich.  Of  these  read- 
ings the  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ablest  critics,  preponderates  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  relatives ;  and  of  the  relatives  6f  is  con- 
sidered by  them  as  by  far  the  best-supported 
reading.  It  is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Tischendorf  into  their  texts  (lb. 
227). 

The  following  is  the  reading  of  1  John  v.  7, 
8 :  *  For  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  [in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth],  the  Spirit,  and 
the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree 
in  one.'  The  words  inclosed  within  brackets 
are  unquestionably  on  interpolation.  In  this 
opinion  critics  are  all  but  unanimous.  They 
are  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Scholz,  T^r-l^yt^ynp^ 
and  Tischendorf  in  their  texts. 

But  though  we  may  not  be  entitled  to  adduce 
any  of  these  passages  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  evidence  of  that  doctrine  will  not  be 
rendered  doubtful  In  the  N.  T.  there  are  other 
passages  in  which  it  is  so  plainly  taught  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject 

Various  editions  of  the  Greek  text  have  been 
published,  some  of  them  containing  collections 
of  various  readings,  and  several  of  them  a  re- 
vised text.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  are 
Mill's  edition,  in  one  volume  folio,  Oxford  1707 ; 
Beiigel's,  in  4to,  Tubingen  1734  ;  Wetstein's, 
in   two  volumes  folio,   Amsterdam   1751  and 

opportunity  of  knowing)  rests  on  precarious 
groimds,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  best  testi- 
monies? Would  it  not  render  all  Scripture 
doubtful,  and  go  far  to  undermine  all  true 
tlioughts  of  its  authority,  if  all  that  rests  on 
utterly  insufficient  evidence,  and  all  that  is  sup- 
ported by  unquestionable  testimonies,  were 
placed  on  the  same  ground?  It  is  impossible 
to  give  real  and  sufficient  sanction  to  that  which 
is  not  attested  to  be  a  genuine  part  of  a  book 
of  Scripture;  and  thus,  while  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  raise  it  to  the  place  of  authority,  the 
only  consequence  will  be  to  depress  the  true 
Scriptures  to  the  low  and  unsatisfactory  level  of 
such  unattested  additions'  (Tregelles,  Text  t(f 
Or.  N.  T.  241). 


1752  ;  Griesbach's,  2d  editioD,  in  two  TofamBi 
8vo,  Halle  1796  and  1806  ;  Matlhai's,  2d  edi- 
tion, in  three  volumes,  Wittenberg  180S»  1806, 
and  1807  ;  Scholz's,  one  of  the  Roman  Gatbolie 
professors  at  Bonn,  in  two  Tolnmei  410, 
Leipsic  1830  and  1836 ;  Lachmann's,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  Beriin  1842  and  1860  ;  the  seveial 
editions  of  Tischendorf ;  and  Alford'a  2d  and  laUr 
editions  in  four  volomes  8vo,  Londxm  1854,  et& 
Tregelles,  Text  of  N.  T.,  passim ;  Home,  /nAwL 
iv.  142,  707,  710. 

Dr.  Tregelles  has  pnbliahod  a  yvj  uieftd 
work,  which  partly  supplies  the  deaideratHM  ii 
a  revised  text  of  the  N.  T.,  under  the  following 
title  :  '  An  Account  of  the  Printad  Text  of  the 
Greek  N.  T.,  with  remarks  upon  its  revision 
on  Critical  Principles,  together  with  a  CoUatian 
of  the  Critical  Text^  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lidh 
mann,  and  Tischendorf^  with  that  in  eommon 
use,'  London  1854. 

Though  Christianity  was  eaiiy  introdneed 
into  England,  it  is  not  known  that  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  was  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  until  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century.  Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherbcwn,  who 
died  in  709,  is  reported  to  have  rendered  flia 
Psalter  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  psalms  discovered  in  the 
BiUiotheque  du  Boi  at  Paris  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  is  supposed  to  bi^ 
at  lea^t  in  part,  his  production.  The  first  fifty 
psalms  are  iu  prose  and  the  others  in  verse.  The 
venerable  Bede  translated  the  Gospel  of  John, 
which  he  seems  to  have  completed  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  735.  To 
the  9th  century  may  safely  be  attributed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospels.  Several 
MSS.  of  it  are  preserved  ;  but  none  of  them  ap- 
pear to  give  the  version  in  its  original  purity. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century  ^Hiic 
translated  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  a 
portion  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job, 
Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  but  omitting  some 
parts  and  abridging  others.  He  also  drew  up  in 
Anglo-Saxon  a  brief  account  of  the  books  of  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Wydiffe,  Bible  I  Pret  L)  Seve- 
ral portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scriptures  have 
been  printed,  as  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  hy  JSlfiie 
(Home,  iv.  739). 

The  earliest  version  in  English  prose  of  any 
entire  book  of  Scripture  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  time  Edward  III.  ascended  the 
throne.  This  was  a  translation  of  the  Psalter 
by  William  de  Schorham,  vicar  of  Chart-Sutton 
in  Kent  It  still  exists  in  MS.,  and  contains  the 
Psalms  in  Latin  and  English,  verse  by  verve. 
One  or  two  other  versions  of  the  Psalter  in  Eng- 
lish appear  to  have  been  made  not  long  after. 
But  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  l<4th 
century  that  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  completed  in  English.  For  this  inesti- 
mable gift  England  was  indebted  to  John  de 
Wycliffe,  rector  of  Lutterworth.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  share  which  hii 
own  pen  had  in  the  translation  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  took  a  part  in  tlie  labour  of 
translating,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  his  zeal,  en- 
couragement, and  direction.     In  the  latter  half 
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of  the  14th  oentuiy  the  semral  books  of  the  N. 
T.  were  trmnslated  into  English.  Of  some  of 
them,  M  of  the  Epistles,  more  than  one  venion 
ftppean  to  have  been  made.  Wycliffe  himself,  it 
is  Likely,  tnnsUted  the  N.  T.,  or  «  great  part  of 
iL  Probably  while  the  N.  T.  was  in  progress 
the  O.  T.  was  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  his  coad- 
juton.  The  original  copy  of  the  translator  is 
itill  extant  in  tib^  Bodleian  library.  It  is  cor- 
rected thxx>ughout  by  a  contemporary  hand. 
This  txmnslation  is  ascribed  to  Nicolas  de  Here- 
ford, of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Lollard  party.  The  translator 
was  probably  stopped  as  he  was  going  on  with 
his  work  ;  the  translation  itself  aflbrds  proof 
that  it  was  completed  by  a  different  hand.  It 
comprises,  besides  the  canonical  books,  all  those 
commonly  reckoned  Apocryphal,  except  the 
Foorth  Book  of  Esdras.  The  part  translated  by 
Hereford  differed  in  style  from  the  rest,  was 
extremely  literal,  occasionally  obscnre,  and 
sometimes  incorrect^  and  there  were  other 
blemifches  throughont  incident  to  a  first  attempt 
of  this  magnitude.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
WyclifTe  suggested,  if  he  did  not  liiniself  com- 
mence, a  second  or  reyised  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  ;  but  whatever  part  he  might  take  in  its 
origin,  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion. 
That  the  vexsion  above  described  was  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  work  of  WyclifTe,  and 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  English  language,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  share  which  he  had  in  it  (WyclifTe,  i 
Pref.  pp.  VL  xvL) 

About  13Sd,  as  is  supposed,  appeared  a  later 
Tcruon  of  the  Bible  in  English,  with  which  is 
usually  associated  the  name  of  John  Purvey. 
Tbis  version  is  everywhere  founded  ui)on  the 
previous  translation  ;  and  in  the  later  Ixioks  of 
the  O.  T.,  which  were  not  translated  by  llt-re- 
foni,  and  in  those  of  the  New,  it  is  often  little 
more  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  former  text. 
Thi*  Bible  than  complete*!  by  Purvey  causeti  the 
earlier  trariMlatiou  to  full  into  di.suse.  MS. 
CfipieH  of  it  were  multiplittl  and  |)asse<l  into  the 
h:fc:i-L>  of  all  clasi^es  of  the  people  (Wycliffe,  i. 
Pref.  pp.  zzniL  zxxiL) 

The  translation  of  the  Scripture,  as  might  be 
exjieotc^l,  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
h«Tvnt«  of  Home :  *  Christ,'  says  Henry  de 
Kny^hton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  *  deliven-d  his 
g<3>j'el  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
that  they  mi^ht  administer  to  the  laity  and  to 
weaker  {»ersons  according  to  the  states  of  the 
times  and  the  wants  of  men.  But  this  Master 
J<:  i'ln  Wvdilfe  tran^ilated  it  out  of  Latin  into 
£rii;Iish,  and  thus  laid  it  out  more  ojKjn  to  the 
laity,  and  to  women  who  coulil  read,  than  it  had 
f'»rmerlv  lieen  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clenr\', 
even  to  those  of  them  who  ha<l  the  best  under- 
standing. In  this  way  the  gospel-pearl  is  cost 
abrvNui  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine  ;  and 
tiiat  which  was  before  precious  both  U)  chr^^y 
and  laity  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  the  common 
je4t  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the  church  is  tunied 
into  the  sport  of  the  people;  and  what  had 
hitherto  U^n  the  choice  gif^  of  the  cleri^y  and 
of  divines  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the  laity.' 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  decision  of  an  En- 
l^h  council  held  in  HOS,  with  Arundel,  arch- 


bishop of  Ganterbury,  at  its  head  :  '  The  tnmii- 
lation  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  out  of  one 
tongue  into  another  is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  St 
Jerome  testifies,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  render 
the  verse  in  all  respects  faithfully.  Therefore 
we  enact  and  ordain  that  no  one  henceforth  do, 
by  his  own  authority,  translate  any  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  into  the  English  tongue,  or  into  any 
other  by  way  of  book  or  treatise  ;  nor  let  any 
book  or  treatise  now  lately  composed  in  the 
time  of  John  WyclifTe  aforesaid,  or  since  or 
hereafter  to  be  composed,  be  read,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  public  or  in  private,  under  pain  of 
the  greater  excommunication*  (Vaughan,  John 
de  Wyelife,  335). 

It  is  a  singular  cireumstance,  that  thou^ 
both  WyclifTe  and  Purvey 's  versions  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  14th  century,  neither  of  them  was 
printed  until  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  In 
1731  the  N.  T.,  under  the  name  of  WyclifTe, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Lewis,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Tmiulations  of  (ke 
Bible  into  English  ;  and  in  1810  it  was  again 
edited  in  a  4to  volume  by  Baber  ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  it  Wycliffe's  translation,  but 
the  recension  by  Purvey.  In  1848  the  N.  T.  by 
Wycliffe  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Lea  Wilson,  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession. 
But  if  injustice  was  long  done  to  these  transla- 
tions, justice  was  done  to  them  at  lattt.  In 
1850  they  were  printed  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity press  in  four  splendid  4to  volumes,  umlcr 
the  following  title  :  *  The  Holy  Bible,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apociyphal  Books  in  the  earliest  English  Ver- 
sions, made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John 
WyclifEs  and  his  Followers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall,  F.RS.,  etc.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College ;  and  Sir  Freileric  Madden,  K.H., 
F.R.S.,  etc.,  Keeper  of  the  MS.S.  in  the  British 
Museum.'  In  this  work  the  two  versions  un- 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  various 
readings  obtainnl  by  the  collation  of  ditferent 
MSS.  are  exhibite<i  in  foot-notes. 

Though  Wycliffe's  translation  was  so  long  ol 
l>eing  printed,  its  place  wa.s  more  than  supplie*! 
fnim  other  quarters.  Tlie  Reformation  ha<l  noi 
been  long  lK*;;un  when,  as  one  of  its  fruits, 
printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  In;  in- 
troduced into  England. 

1.  In  15-.i5  the  N.  T,  translated  by  Willian: 
Tyndale  fn»m  the  original  Greek,  was  jirinte*! 
on  the  Continent,  it  is  commonly  said  at  Ant- 
werp ;  but  this  a])iK'ars  to  be  a  mi<itake,  as 
there  is  good  evidence  tliat  it  was  lx';nin  at 
Cologne  and  finished  at  Worms.  There  wen- 
two  editions,  one  in  4to  with  a  prolo;Tue  and 
pirisses,  and  another  in  ^^vo  without  them. 
Of  the  Svo  edition  only  one  com]>lete  copy  is 
known  to  exist.  It  is  in  the  Baptist  Museum, 
Bristol.  Of  the  4to  there  is  nothing  mort* 
tlian  a  venerable  fragment  (Anderson,  .^n no/*  </ 
the  EwjUah  Bible,  i.  52,  62,  64.  07). 

In  152»)  a  third  edition  was  printed  at  Ant- 
werp. Early  in  that  year  copies  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  and  they  continue^!  to  be 
brought  over  year  after  year  in  great  numbers, 
and  to  Ikj  carried  into  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  among  others  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  pro«luced  a  great  effect 
among  the  scholars,  and  even  into   Scotland, 
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notwithstanding  all  the  watchftil  care  which  was 
exercised  to  prevent  it,  and  of  the  strict  search 
which  was  znade  from  tune  to  time  to  discover 
the  persons  who  spread  them  or  possessed  them. 
Some  persons  were  seized,  and  many  copies  were 
publidy  committed  to  the  flames  (/&.  i  87,  91, 
116). 

The  great  authorities  of  the  kingdom — Heniy 
VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Lonl  Chancellor, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Warham,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Tunstal,  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  other  bishops,  and  the  priesthood  generally 
throughout  the  land — were  all  leagued  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  books.  But  finding  that  not- 
withstanding all  their  endeavours  the  Testa- 
ments continued  to  be  spread  at  home,  they 
directed  their  efforts  to  cut  off  the  supplies  Arom 
abroad.  Well  aware  that  it  was  from  the  Low 
Countries  that  the  books  came,  they  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  find  out  the  authors  and  instru- 
ments of  the  eviL  An  envoy  of  the  name  of 
Hacket  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Brabant  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  that  country 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  the 
regent,  wrote  to  Henry,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  her,  that '  she  could 
not  sufficiently  praise  his  Migesty's  virtuous  in- 
tentions,' and  that  'she  had  pointedly  com- 
manded her  officers  to  search  the  country  for 
these  books,  intending  to  proceed  in  all  rigour 
against  those  whom  they  found  culpable.'  But 
though  Hacket  appears  to  have  made  every 
effort  to  accomplish  his  mission,  he  entirely 
failed.  He  however  suggested  the  sage  idea  of 
purchasing  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.  and  burning 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
them  ;  not  considering  that  with  the  money  re- 
ceived for  them  fresh  copies  might  be  multi- 
plied in  perhaps  still  greater  numbers,  and  in  a 
more  correct  state.  Warham,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  caught  the  idea,  anil  in  the  spring 
of  1527  busied  himself  in  procuring  what  eopies 
could  be  found  out  abroad  of  Tyndale's  original 
editions  of  the  N.  T.  iu  4to  and  8vo,  to  the 
amount  of  £66  : 9  :  i—a  large  sum  in  those 
days  ;  and  not  thinking  it  reasonable  that  the 
whole  cost  of  them  should  fall  on  himself,  he 
mode  an  appeal  to  the  bishops  of  his  province 
to  share  it  with  him,  by  contributing  a  due  pro- 
portion thereof  How  far  they  responded  to 
this  appeal  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Nix,  the  aged 
bishop  of  Norwich,  appears  to  have  greatly  ap- 
proved of  the  measure :  *  Surely,  in  mine  opinion,' 
says  he,  '  you  have  done  a  gracious  and  blessed 
deed,  and  God,  I  doubt  not,  shall  highly  reward 
you  therefor.'  Timstal,  the  bishop  of  London, 
also  purchased  numbers  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testaments,  and  had  them  burned  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  London  {lb.  I  122, 157,  213). 

Efforts  were  also  made,  for  many  years,  to 
seize  Tyndale,  and  one  or  two  others  on  the 
Continent  who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  or  in 
introducing  the  Testaments  into  England.  These 
efforts,  begun  by  Wolsey,  were  carried  on  after- 
wards by  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  mightily  en- 
raged against  Tyndale;  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  wrote  several  books 
against  him ;  and  by  Cromwell,  the  future  vice- 
gerent of  the  kingdom.  Various  agents  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  various  were  the 
means  devised  to  effect  it ;  but  for  several  yean 


an  their  efforts  prowd  ineffeetaiL  He  wii^ 
however,  at  length  seized — not  through  tlNir 
agency,  but  through  that  of  the  old  party  ii 
Engluid,  who  had  all  along  been  opposed  tofts 
progress  of  the  'new  leaminft'  as  it  was  edkd, 
and  who  were  now  in  fact  as  great  enemies  to 
the  King  of  England  as  to  Tyndale  himsdL 
The  men  selected  in  England  for  this  pupon 
were  Henry  Phillipe  and  Gabriel  Domuu  Tk 
former,  a  good-looking  young  man,  acted  u  tkt 
gentleman,  the  latter  in  diiyniee  as  hii  eon* 
sellor  and  servant  Tyndale  wae  then  at  Anfe' 
werp,  and  Phillipe  having  come  thither,  got 
acquainted  with  him,  and  artfully  wormed  h^ 
sell  into  hii  oonfldenoe.  Viriting  him  one  dsy, 
as  they  left  hii  lodgings  together  Phillipe  hii 
him  seized  by  a  set  of  officers  whom  he  hii 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  and  fhim  tfanoi 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Vilvaid% 
about  twenty-four  miles  dirtant  Here^  altw  m 
imprisonment  of,  it  is  supposed,  about  elites 
months,  he  was  led  forth,  October  6,  1636,  to  te 
put  to  death.  After  he  was  fastened  to  thi 
stake,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, '  Lord,  ogm 
the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England,'  aiMi  was  tha 
strangled,  and  his  body  was  alterwaids  bnnft 
to  ashes  (lb,  L  194,  268,  821,  S87,  iU, 
519). 

Previous  to  his  seizure  Tyndale  had  engagad 
in  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  oi^j^ 
Hebrew,  and  had  printed  the  Five  Books  cf 
Moses  and  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  a  nfimA 
edition  of  the  N.  T.  From  1525  to  15S5  thm 
had  been  printed  at  least  thirteen  or  fmirten 
eilitions  of  his  N.  T. ;  and  in  1536,  the  last  year 
of  his  life^  there  were  printed  at  least  nine  or 
ten  editions.  From  the  number  of  editioM  of 
late  yearti,  the  demand  for  the  Scriptures  appesn 
to  have  been  not  only  great,  but  much  on  thi 
increase.  One  edition  printed  this  year  was  it 
folio,  and  was  printed  in  England  itself,  itii 
supposed  in  London,  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  tiii 
king's  patent  printer ;  though,  if  this  was  tiii 
case,  it  remains  a  mystery  how  it  came  to  hi 
done.  At  all  events,  this  was  the  first  time  the 
N.  T.  was  printed  on  English  ground  (/&  L 
209,  241,  288,  394,  455,  547,  549). 

2.  Meanwhile  the  whole  Bible,  'translated 
out  of  Douche  (German)  and  Latyn  into  Sd|^ 
lishe,'  by  Myles  Coverdale,  was  finished  atpiesB 
October  1535.  It  was  probably  ezerated» 
though  secretly,  under  the  auspices  and  with 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  Cromwell ;  but  where  the 
translation  was  carried  on,  and  where  it  was 
printed,  was  unknown.  F^fized  to  it  was  a 
dedication  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  Coverdale  closed 
tlie  heailing  of  the  dedication  to  the  king  by 
imploring  the  divine  blessing  on  himself  and  hi 
'  dearest  just  wife  and  most  vertuous  princess 
Queen  Anne ;'  but  probably  before  copies 
reached  England  Anne  Boleyn  was  out  of  favour, 
and  a  few  months  after  she  was  beheaded. 
Her  name,  therefore,  so  far  ttom  being  now  a 
passport  to  royal  favour,  was  fatal  to  anything 
to  which  it  was  affixed,  if  involving  anything 
like  eulogium  on  her.  Henoe  it  was  that  in 
some  copies  the  word  Anne  was  altered  by  the 
pen  into  Jane,  thus :  '  Your  dearest  just  wifs 
and  most  vertuous  pryncesse.  Qu.  JAne.*  Bat 
in  the  copies  still  in  existence  there  is  great 
variety  as  to  the  name,  some  having  the  one  ani 


Ill1IllU^  the  O.  T.  beguD  hj  Tjndalc 
had.  Ha  had,  u  alretdj  mentioned, 
lu  flTe  booke  of  Hotet  ud  the  book  of 
at  btfbre  hii  death  he  had  earned  on 
LUtion  to  the  end  of  2  Chranidei. 
■da  from  the  Sebnw.  The  remaiuiog 
■re  tranalated  by  John  Rof^n,  who 
I  to  Antwerp  ai  chaplain  to  the  English 
^•dTentnren  in  that  city.  Though 
lar  haTC  taken  advantage  of  Corerdale'g 
o.  It  ia  evident  he  had  ut  in  judgment 
page,  and  did  not  follow  him  impli- 
:  ii  inach  to  be  ri^retted  that,  like 
^  he  ebanld  Itave  included  the  Apocry- 
m  wcnic  m»  Sniihed  at  preea  by  the 
Jnlj  1537 ;  bot  it  bore  the  name*,  not 
lie  and  BifEen,  bat  that  of  Thomaa 
I   for  what  reason  doea  not  appear. 

eKDe  afterwarda  to  be  known  by  the 
Kattliew'a  Bible.  It  waa  in  fobo,  and, 
idale'i,  waa  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
rwl^  wai  the  title  ot  it :  "The  Byble, 
the  Holy  Beriptnra,  in  which  are  con- 
M  <Hda  and  Newe  Tstamen^  tniely 
if  bamlated  into  Englyah  by  Tbomaa 
,  KDXZXTn.  ;*  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
laip  letten,  are  these  worda :  '  Set 
It  tha  Kingee  moat  gracyoiu  lAceaaa.' 
oaa  id  the  printen,  come  orer  immo- 
D  Englaod,  and  applied  to  Cranmer 
^afa  a*  not  baring  been  the  patron  of 
ft  tnuHlatioD.  The  archbithap  lout  no 
Noding  ■  oopy  to  Cromwell,  who  had 
Mnd  great  tnflaenee  with  Henry,  and 
Toy  i>i<tn«»ti«i  ofioe  of  Ticegtrent  to 
neea,  and  who  now,  pn>bahly  without 
that  It  etMilalned  Tyndale'e  transU- 
ita  to  him  eutnating  him  to  employ 

etten  with  the  king  in  ita  behalf. 
■eeordjngly  did,  and  the  leqnert  of 
WM  Inniediately  gnuited,  (or  which 


o  beliov 


1  motive*,  particn- 
[ainit  the  ineidioua 
I  old  leamiug,  for  It 

iniy  VI II.,  and  waa 


ready  to  carry  oul  aome  oi  even  ni»  worn  ana 
crnelleat  sets,  could  be  much  under  the  influence 
of  religious  principle  (lb.  it  24,  26,  30,  32,  83, 
80,  74,  77,  61,  82,  118,  12B). 

In  1G3S  he,  as  '  vicegerent  unto  the  King*! 
Highness,'  issued  among  othera  the  following 
'  Iiuunctions  for  the  Clergy  : ' — 

*  Jttm,  That  ye  shall  provide  on  this  side  of 
the  feast  of  N.  (Natalie,  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  D»- 
eember  25th)  next  coming,  one  book  of  the  whole 
Bible,  of  the  laigeet  volume  in  English,  and  tha 
same  tet  np  in  some  convenient  place  within  tha 
said  chunh,  that  ye  have  can  of,  where  yuor 
parishionera  may  most  commodioualy  reaoit  to 
the  same  and  read  it,  the  charges  of  which 
book  ihall  be  rateahly  bomo  between  yon,  the 
pBjuon  and  parishionen  aforesaid  ;  that  is  tO 
aay,  the  one  half  by  you  and  the  other  half  b; 
them.' 

'  Item,  That  ye  shall  diicaunge  do  man, 
privily  or  apertly,  from  the  reaiiiug  or  the  hear- 
ing i^  the  said  Bible,  but  shall  expressly  pro- 
voke, stir,  and  exliort  every  person  to  read  the 
same,  as  that  which  is  the  very  lively  Word  of 
Ood,  thnt  every  Christitm  person  is  bound  to 
embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  they  look  to  be 
saved  i  admonishing  them,  nevertheless,  to 
avoid  all  contention  and  altercation  thereon,  but 
to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  tlicir  inquiaition  o( 
the  true  (ense  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  ei- 
piieatioa  of  the  obacure  places  to  men  of  higher 
judgment  in  Scripture.' 

'  Item,  That  ye  shall  make,  or  cause  to  h< 
mode.  In  the  said  church,  and  every  other  cure 
ye  hare,  one  sermon  evtry  ptarler  of  Oit  year  at 
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the  same  authority  to  obsenre  and  keep,  upon 
pain  of  deprivation,  seqaeiitration  of  your  fruits, 
or  such  other  coertion  as  to  the  King's  Highness 
or  his  vicegerent  for  the  time  being  shall  seem 
convenient.' 

But  these  and  other  injunctions  which  were 
subse<iuently  ifwued  were  little  attended  to  by 
the  deigy  to  whom  they  were  specially  ad- 
dressed. The  whole  shews  the  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  the  people  must  have  been 
befure  the  Reformation,  and  the  miserable  pro- 
vijiion  which  was  now  pro])otied  for  their  instruc- 
tion (Ih.  ii.  33,  40,  142;  167). 

4.  In  1539  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio 
issued  from  the  press  bearing  the  name  of 
Richard  Tavemer,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  Greek  Hcholar  ;  and  it  was  followe^l  in  the 
same  year  by  three  or  four  other  editions  in 
4to  and  8vo,  aid  in  subsequent  years  there 
were  other  editions  of  it  printed.  These  Bibles 
were  a  correction  of  Matthew's  (i.e.,  of  Tyn- 
dnle  and  Rogers'),  in  which  Tavemer  adopted 
a  large  pro]jortion  of  the  marginal  notes,  and  he 
also  inseited  others  of  his  own  (76.  iL  81,  241 ; 
A]ip.  pp.  ix.  z.  xii.) 

5.  In  April  1540  an  edition  of  the  Holy 
Sciiptures  issued  from  the  press  with  the  name 
of  Oninmer  atlixed  to  it.  The  following  was 
the  title :  '  The  Byble  in  Englishe,  that  is  to 
saye  the  contet  of  al  the  holy  Scripture,  both 
of  the  Olde  and  New  testomet,  with  a  prologe 
thereinto  made  by  the  rcvereude  father  in  God, 
Tlumifts,  archbishop  of  Cantorbury.  IF  This  is 
the  Bybic  ajmyuted  to  the  use  of  tlie  Churches.^ 
I*iinte<l  by  Edward  WTijiichurche.  Cum  privi- 
legio  ad  iinpriniendum  solum  MDXL.'  This 
WHS  followed  by  other  editions  in  folio,  one  of 
which,  complete  the  same  year,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  the  next,  bore  the  following  remarkable 
title  :  '  The  Byble  in  Engli^he  of  the  largest  and 
grcat^«^  volume^  auctoryed  and  apoynted  by  the 
coniinandemente  of  our  nioost  redoubted  Prynce 
and  sfnieraygm  Lordt  Kyupje  Henry  the  VIII., 
Supreme  heade  of  this  his  churche  and  realme  of 
Eiiglande  :  to  l>e  frequented  and  uted  in  every 
ch  urche  in  this  his  sayd  regime,  accordynge  to 
the  tenour  of  his  former  /yijunctions  given  in  that 
behalfe.  %  Ovcrsene  and  jjemsed  at  the  com- 
niaundmut  of  the  Kynge's  Uyghnes,  by  the 
ryjhtc  revcrcnde  fathers  in  God^  Chithbert, 
Bys.shop  of  Duresnie,  and  Nicolas,  Blssop  of 
Rochester.  Printed  by  Edmird  Whitchurch. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  iniprimendum  solum  1541.' 
Here  was  a  Bible  bearing  on  its  title  the  apparent 
appro\'al  of  Tunstal  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
of  Heath  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
lately  gone  over  to  Tunstal's  party,  though  the 
translation  was  almost  verbally  the  same  in  the 
N.  T.  as  what  the  king  himself  and  Wolsey  liad 
first  denounced,  and  Tunstal  after  them  had 
consigned  again  and  again  to  the  flames.  The 
translation  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  altered 
or  corrected  by  them,  but  to  have  been  overseen 
and  perused  by  them  after  it  was  printed  in 
obedience  to  the  cummand  of  their  iin])crious 
and  capricious  sovereign.  Including  those  now 
mentioned,  there  were  no  fewer  tlian  five  edi- 
tions of  these  folio  Bibles  ])rinted  in  less  than 
two  years — four  of  them  within  tliirteen  months. 
They  were  long  loosely  called  Cranmcr's  Bible 
(76.  ii.  130,  133,  140,  144,  146). 


Thus  it  appeus  that  ^rndale  and  Bopi^ 
translation  of  the  ScriptoRf  bad  been  pristid 
under  other  names,  as  Matthew,  Tavenur,  Cte* 
mer,  and  Tunstal  and  Heath,  that  tmnilitkB 
having  been  retainad  with  very  littla  TarialkB 
in  all  the  editions  to  which  thane  Bamet  m  it^ 
tached.  Some  of  the  alteimtioiui  whidi  m 
made  were  not  improvementa.  Itiiinfiutthi 
translation  which  in  the  Pnlms  ia  ntainedtB 
this  day  in  the  Book  of  Common  Ptayer,  aadii 
in  constant  use  in  the  lerricea  of  the  Church  of 
England  {Ih,  ii  243). 

6.  In  June  1557  there  waa  completed  at  pna 
the  N.  T.,  forming  part  of  what  baa  oommonly 
been  called  the  Geneva  tnmslation.  It  was  thi 
first  EnglUh  N.  T.  which  waa  divided  into 
verses,  and  it  would  have  been  well  bad  it  \/m 
the  last  This  translation,  it  baa  been  said,  VM 
made  by  many  of  the  prfaicipal  EngUdi  Bb- 
formers  ;  but  so  far  from  many  being  engagid 
in  it,  the  address  to  the  reader  at  the  begWvg 
shews  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  mi ; 
and  though  it  cannot  even  yet  be  very  poiitiTCly 
said  who  that  individual  was,  there  are  stnMg 
reasons  for  believing  that  his  name  waa  Williim 
Whittingham,  one  of  the  English  exiles  it 
Greneva,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Calvin  (A 
iL  306,  807,  308,  311). 

In  1560  the  whole  Bible  which  goes  nodff 
the  name  of  the  Geneva  translation  iaaoed  tarn 
the  press.    The  following  was  the  title :  '  Tbb 
Bible  and  Holt  Scriftubes  conteyned  in  tti 
Olde  and  Newe  Testament     Translated  aoeoid' 
ing  to  the  Ebme  and  Greke,  and  confened  with 
the  best  translations  in  divers  langages.    With 
moste  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  haide 
places  and  other  thinges  of  great  importanee  ii 
may  api)ear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Brader.'    Be- 
neath is  a  woodcut  of  the  Israelites  paanns 
through  the  Red  Sea.    *  At  Geneva.    Printed  hy 
Rouhmd  Hall,  MDLX.'    Like  otlier  transIitioBi 
executed  not  long  after  the  Befonnation,  it  ooa- 
tained  the  Apocrypha.     This  waa  the  tint  Eng> 
lish  Bible  di\'ided  into  verses.     Considering  tfat 
high  character  of  this  version,  and  the  number 
of  editions  through  which  it  passed,  it  wonU 
have  been  gratif>ing  could  we  have  named  with 
certainty  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
nation  was  indebted  for  so  valuable  a  gift.    It 
has  often  been  attributed  to  six  and  even  mon 
individuals  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Andenoa, 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  three,  or  at 
most  four,  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it 
These  individuals,  he    thinks,    were   William 
Whittingham,    Anthony  Gilby,    and    Thomia 
Sampson.     This  translation  waa  ^'eiy  highly 
esteeme<1.    Numerous  editions  of  it  were  printed 
both,  in  Holland  and  in  England,  not  only  dar> 
ing  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  dova 
to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  (/&  H 
318,  321,  327  ;  Hom^  IL  30). 

7.  In  1568  the  first  edition  of  the  BibH 
superintended  by  Parker,  archbishop  of  Cantei^ 
bury,  issued  from  the  press.  Great  pains  wen 
taken  in  the  revision  of  the  text  by  more  than 
fifteen  learned  men,  Hebrew  and  Greek  schoUrs^ 
besides  Parker  himself,  who  superintended  the 
several  portions  as  they  came  from  thu  hands  of 
those  to  whom  he  luui  committed  them.  From 
the  majority  of  the  trauslators  being  on  the 
bench,  this  translation  was  called  the  Bishopa* 


•coic  tinia  ptwentol  to  Him,  or  waom 
ited  Sftr-four  to  ctnj  it  on  (though 
rtcfeo  ictaallf  >i%a(^  in  it),  uid  fae 
duwa  Cntain  lutructioni  to  tbem  [or 
Bet  of  it  Tlifl  work  ocmpicd  them 
mm;  bat  at  langtfa,  inlQll,  the  flnt 
r  it  ianed  tram  the  pre«  In  &  laige 
nw  in  black  letter ;  ud  in  on  oditiou 
>  1013  it  ns  (tiU  further  coirecteJ. 
^  it  wi^  Qudertaken  bj  authorit;  of 
I  md  hetn  on  tha  title-page  to  bare 
^r  traniUtad  out  of  the  original 
■    *        dili- 


h  the  f< 


Dpwed  and  leriaed,  hj  hi>  Hqest^i 
omnund,'  and  though  it  la  added 
1  aapacata  line, '  Appointed  to  be  read 
iM,'  tbare  ia  no  1*^  or  ipecjal  aatho- 
lad  to  ft  Th<ra  are  no  tracea  of 
t  of  PaiUamant,  or  rojal  proclama- 

m  w*  erf  It.  It  appean  to  tiava  made 
I  tb*  eoontiT  witlioat  the  inteipositioD 
Ihnilj  wbMlaaenr.  Hor  did  It  come 
ij  into  genoal  uja.  The  Genera 
a  Buntiuued  to  fae  printed  and  to  be 
■any ;  and  it  waa  mt  until  aboDt  the 
the  cantiir/  that  our  pnaent  transla- 


foUowing  fear.  Thoa,  for  more  than  a  ceuturf 
there  vare  only  two  editiaua  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Scotland,  nor  during  all  that  time  wai 
there  an  edition  so  convenient  for  general  uae  aa 
one  of  an  Svo  aire.  The  Bnt  pocket  Bible  was 
printed  in  ISSS.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
and  down  to  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II.— i.e., 
from  Ifl4&-1B72— there  ia  nndentood  to  have 
been  no  Biblea  printed  in  Scotland :  ao  few 
wore  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in 
this  country  during  near  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  N.  T.  waa  brought  into  it  During 
this  long  period  Scotland  had  depended  for  n 
supply  of  the  Scriptures  chiefly  on  the  importa- 
tion 01  them  from  the  Continent  (Holland  par- 
ticularly) or  from  England;  and  indeed,  up  to 
the  pRMnt  time,  most  of  our  best-printed 
Btbica  have  been  from  England  (Andeiaou, 
ArniaU,  ii.  4IIS,  413,  6S-2,  G3S,  SM,  561). 

The  flnt  BiUe  printed  in  Ireland  appean  to 
have  been  a  folio  edition  in  1714  (Darting, 
Vyc.  BibL  91). 

It  van  not  until  a  mach  later  peHod  that  the 
Engliah  Hcripturea  were  printed  in  America. 
The  Bible,  Iranalatfd  into  the  Indian  language 
hy  John  Eliot,  vaa  printed  in  Ii)63.  This  waa 
printed    in    the    New    World. 


Germ 


■eprinte. 


mt  fanaially  known  that  the  Bible 
>ow  Baa  differs  roaterially  from  Che 
act  of  1611.  Dr.  Lee  aaya,  'The 
I  between  the  early  and  the  late  edi- 
ia  Mtay  places  greater  than  between 
«B  eenooD  and  the  veiaion  now  In 
af  nt,  howerer,  gensnlly  only  verbal, 
tilj  Ott  alteration  or  insertion  of  a 
ha  tiLtigea  which  hare  been  introduced 
U  Bt  diffetait  timet,  and  by  various 
iMhDBt  anthority  uther  dvU  or  ecds- 


1  English  Bible,  strange  to  nay, 
waa  i!l^  !  For  the  long  period  of  a  century 
and  a  half  copiea  of  the  Scripturea  could  only  be 
had  from  the  preaaea  of  the  patentees  in  the 
mother  conntry.J  It  waa  not  untd  1782  that 
the  flret  Bible  with  an  American  imprint  was  pu1i- 
lished.  It  wu  in  small  VZmn,  and  was  printeil 
at  PhlUdelphia  by  Robert  AiCken,  a  native  uf 
Dalkeith  in  Scotland.  Editiona  in  folio,  jto, 
and  8vo  wera  not  printed  till  1761  lAndarson, 
AnnaU,il  667,  57J). 
The  printing  of  Bibles,  both  In  England  and 
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faflerl  in  tocomplUhinj;  this  object  The  Bible 
wot  far  fruiu  being  correctly  printed ;  certain  edi- 
tions were  characterised  by  some  notable  errxUa, 
In  an  edition  printed  about  1632  by  Robert 
Barker  and  Martin  Lucas,  the  king's  printers  in 
London,  among  other  errors  the  woid  not  was 
loft  out  of  the  seventh  commandment  When 
thl^  was  discovered,  the  edition  was  called  in 
and  the  printers  fined  £300.  In  1638  a  hand- 
some folio  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  by 
Buck  and  Daniel,  the  univeniity  printers,  Cam- 
briilge,  in  which  Acts  vi.  3  read  tiius :  *  Where- 
fore, brethren,  look  ye  out  among  yourselves 
seven  men  of  honest  report,'  etc., '  whom  ye  may 
appoint  over  this  business,*  instead  of  *  whom  ire 
may  apjx>int ;'  and  this  error  of  the  press  con- 
tinued to  infect  many  editions  from  the  days  of 
Charles  t.  down  to  Uiose  of  William  and  Mary. 
In  a  pocket  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1653  the 
following  words  in  John  ix.  21  are  left  out:  '  Or 
who  hath  o|)ened  his  eyes  we  know  not'  Rom. 
VL  13  is  thus  printed:  'Neither  yield  ye  your 
members  inHtruments  of  righteousness,*  instead  of 
unrighteousness;  and  1  Cor.  ri.  0  reads  thus: 
'  Know  ye  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inlierit  the 
kingfiom  of  God* — the  word  not  being  omitted; 
besides  whicli  there  are  several  other  errata.  In 
another  edition  2  Cor.  xiiL  6  was  entirely  omitted. 
Baskett's  folio  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1717, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vikeoab 
Bible,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  the  running 
title  of  Luke  xxiL,  where,  instead  of  *The 
parable  of  the  vineyard,'  the  reading  is,  'The 
panible  of  the  vinegar.'  In  an  8vo  edition 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1782  Philip  is  named,  in 
Luke  xxii.  34,  as  the  disciple  who  should  deny 
Christ  (/&  iL  389,  558;  Lee,  98,  100,  185; 
Darling,  Cyc.  Bill.  94).  We  had  at  one  time  in 
our  posHession  copies  of  a  12mo  edition  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  which  1 
C-or.  viiL  6,  '  To  us  Oiere  is  but  one  God,'  was 
printed,  *  To  us  three  is  but  one  God. 

Tlie  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  were, 
generally  speaking,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
England  as  regards  both  juiper  and  printing; 
and  some  also  as  regards  accuracy.  The  errata 
of  a  N.  T.  printed  by  the  widow  of  Andrew 
Anderson,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had 
obtained  a  most  extraordinary  monopoly  of 
printing  in  S<^otland,  filled  six  columns  of  very 
closely  printetl  4to,  and  would  occupy  twelve 
8vo  pages.  Several  whole  lines  were  omitted ; 
some  of  the  errors  were  ludicrous,  and  not  a 
few  materially  affected  the  sense.  Others  of 
her  editions  were  marred  by  the  grossest  errors 
and  imperfections.  We  might  give  other  ex- 
amples of  the  incorrectness  of  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  printed  in  Scotland  in  the  18th  and 
1 9th  centuries;  but  these  may  suffice  (Lee, 
Mtm.  118,  152,  163,  184,  206,  208).  In  1839 
the  monopoly  of  the  king's  printers  in  this 
country  was  abolished.  For  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  this  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
printed  by  them  had  much  improved  in  quality. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  much  reduced  in  price ;  but 
many  of  the  eilitinns  were  very  wretched,  and 
the  binding  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  even 
the  printing.  We  trust  that  publishers  will  yet 
be  found  in  Scotland  who  will  put  forth  editions 
of  the  Bible  which,  in  point  of  paper,  printing, 


and  binding;  will  ba  a  credit  to  themielni  ni 
to  the  oonntiy. 

Before  we  doee  our  aooomit  of  En^iih  tn» 
lations  of  the  Bible  we  murt  not  omit  to  artia 
the  Roman  CathoUe  version  of  tbe  SaiiiUi. 
After  tbe  Befonnation  had  made  oanridMiMi 
way  in  England,  when  it  waa  no  longer  pewW 
to  keep  the  Bible  oat  of  tho  handa  of  thepea|i| 
the  Romanists  judged  it  adTiaable  to  hMti 
translation  of  their  own.     In  IMS  the  K.  t 
was  published  in  4to  at  Rhrima  in  Ftm^ 
under  the  following  title :  *The  New  TwtiMti 
faithfully  transUted  into  EngUih  oat  of  4hi 
Authentical   Latin,  diligently    eonfcned  wll 
the  Greek  and  other  editiooa.    With  ArgniaK 
Annotations,  and  other  Helpa.     In  the  Bl^iA 
college  of  Rhemes.'     Hie  a  T.  did  not  wggm 
till  1609,  when  it  was  pubUabod  in  2  Toii.  4ii 
at  Douay,  under  the  following  title :  '  The  Boil 
Bible,  faithfuUy  transUted  oat  of  fba  AoliM- 
tical    Latin,    diligently    confetred    irith  iki 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editlona  in  difMi 
languages.    With  Argumentis  Annotation^  1^ 
bles,  and  other  Helpes  for  dianyvery  of  oompHoM 
in  some  late  Translations,  and  for  deaiiag  0» 
troversies  in  Religion.    By  the  Engliah  coDtgi  it 
Douay.*    Though  in  the  title  it  la  atated  te  h 
*  By  the  English  college  at  Dooay/  yaft  it  if 
pears,  from  the  preface  to  the  N.  T.,  that  wIb 
it  was  printed  the  O.  T.  was  alao  already  tafl» 
lated ;  *  but,*  say  the  tranaiatora,  *is  lying  hy  ■ 
for  lack  of  good  means  to  pnbliah  the  iribaia  k 
such  sort  ai  a  work  of  ao  great  ehaige  wk 
importance  reqoireth.'      Though   the   BflHi 
Catholic  translation  is  in  many  reapecta  veiyifr 
ceptionable,  3ret  it  is  rendered  atill  nion  io  hy  tli 
large  annotations  with  which  it  is  aooompniii 
with  the  >new  of  supporting  the  doctiinM  of  til 
Church  of  Rome  and  repelling  the  herariM  fl( 
Protestants.    These  notes  are  aingolarly  dun^ 
terised  by  disingenuousneas,  falaehood,  daatat 
and  gross  scurrility.   The  translation  of  both  tli 
O.  T.  and  N.  T.  was  made  by  Gregory  Xaitiii 
assisted  (it  is  said  only  as  revisers)  by  WQttv 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  Dr.  Stappletan,  oi 
Richard  Bristow.    The  notes  to  the  O.  T.  ««t 
by  Dr.  Worthington;  those  to  the  N.  T.  \n 
Bristow. 

The  Apocryphal  books  are  not  collected  1^ 
gether  as  in  the  ordinary  English  translstim, 
but  are  interspersed  among  the  canonical  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  as  if  they  were  of  divine  and  eq«i 
authority. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  never  ahown  vadk 
disposition  to  circulate  even  their  own  treadr 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  Varioua  editiooa  of  it 
have  indeed  been  printed ;  bat  they  have  not 
been  numerous,  and  no  way  proportioned  to  tke 
Catholic  population  of  England,  Scotland,  nd 
Ireland.  They  have  generally,  too,  beat  n 
bulky  (folio,  4to,  or  in  4  or  5  Tola.  12mo),  nd 
consequently  so  expensive,  that  they  were  about 
the  means  of  the  great  body  of  our  OathoJiefc 
They  have  also  been  commonly  aooompaaiiil 
with  the  Rhemish  notes,  in  whole  or  in  paH,  for 
it  would  appear  they  could  not  tiaat  thiir 
|)eople  with  the  ]mre  and  simple  Word  of  God 
Latterly,  however,  there  have  been  editions  it 
one  volume,  and  both  the  text  and  the  notss 
have  been  corrected  (Darling,  Cjfc.  BAL,  ta^ 
jects,  97 ;  Lowndes,  BriL  Lih,  42,  47, 48). 
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Of  the  ftltomtioiis  made  on  the  traiulation 
Dndiiial  Wiseraan  complains  bitterly.  '  To  call 
it  my  longer/  says  he,  *the  Douay  or  Rhemish 
itnoon,  id  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  has  been 
dtorad  and  modified  till  scarcely  any  verse  re- 
■■iBfl  M  it  waa  originally  pablished ;  and  so  far 
H  aonplicity  and  eneigy  of  style  is  conoemed, 
Khe  changes  are  in  general  for  the  worse' 
(Wiieman,  BsmyM,  L  75).  In  reading  one  of  the 
litar  editions  of  the  N.  T.  we  were  agreeably 
■ipriied  at  its  correspondence  with  our  com- 

Bat  this  is  explained  by  Dr. 
who  says  the  alterations  were  some- 
made  in  conformity  with  the  Protestant 
He  also  tells  us  that  some  editions 
Vi  Tcty  incorrectly  printed:  'The  mass  of 
jjpogmphical  erron,*  says  he,  '  to  be  found  in 
■me  editions  is  quite  frightful,  fh)m  many  of 
thsM  filling  upon  important  words,  and  not  so 
■ach  disfiguring  them  as  transforming  them 
ato  others  that  give  a  correct  grammatical,  but 
naoond  theological  sense'  (/&  L  75,  76,  7S). 

The  O.  T.  has  also  been  translated  into 
Ebg:Ush  by  Jews.  The  following  is  the  title  of 
wm  translation :  '  The  Jewish  School  and  Family 
BiUe:  VoL  L  eontaining  the  Pentateuch,  newly 
amlated  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Mtl  Rabbi  of  the  United  Congregation  of  the 
British  empire,  by  Dr.  A.  Benisch ;  voL  IL  con- 
nining  the  Historical  Books ;  voL  III.  contain- 
qg  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
l&or  Prophets;  and  voL  IV.  containing  the 
Sagiographa.  8vo,  London  18^2-1361.'  This 
■ork  is  also  published  interpaged  with  the 
»tginal  Hebrew  text  The  following  transla- 
Ika  appean  not  to  have  been  completed :  *  The 
facred  Scriiitures  in  Hebrew  and  English:  A 
lew  translation,  with  notes,  critical  and  explan- 
rtorr.  by  D.  A.  De  Sola,  J.  L.  Lindenthal.  Vol. 
L  Genesis.  Sro,  London  1344*  (Darling,  Cyc. 
KUL,  subjects,  9S). 

BIER,  a  kind  of  wooden  board  on  which  they 
arried  dead  bodies  to  their  interment.  It  was 
jeaerally  used  only  for  the  poorer  sort  (Luke 
riL  11) ;  and  the  rich  were  carried  on  a  kind  of 
M<^,  sometimes  very  splendid  (2  Sam.  iiL  31, 
leb.) 

BIRDSl  Under  the  law  a  distinction  was 
Dade  bi-tween  birds  clean  and  unclean,  just  as 
here  wa4  in  regard  to  qnadmpeds  and  other 
iring  creatures ;  but  the  distinction  was  not 
Iravn  from  anything  in  their  external  struc- 
nre.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
iad  of  food  which  they  used  ;  birds  of  prey,  or 
ach  as  feed  on  other  living  creatures  and  car- 
ion,  being  pronounced  unclean.  Of  this  class, 
ccording  to  the  E.  T.,  were  the  eagle,  the  ossi- 
rage,  the  osprey,  the  glede,  the  vulture,  the 
ite,  the  raven,  the  owl,  the  hawk,  the  cuckoo, 
be  cormorant,  the  swan,  the  pelican,  the  stork, 
be  heron,  the  lapwing,  and  aI<o  the  bat,  which, 
owever,  thouj^h  it  has  a  kind  of  wings,  is  rather 

quadru]»ed  than  a  bird.  This  enumeration 
rill  indicate  with  sufficient  distinctness  the 
laas  of  binU  which  were  deemed  unclean  ;  but 
here  is  ground  to  question  the  correctness  of 
artkuUr  names  given  in  our  translation.  Of 
iMs  that  might  be  eaten  we  have  no  enumera- 
i'jXL     There  is  simply  this  general  direction : 


*  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat'  (Deut  xiv.  11- 
20).  Probably  birds  which  lived  on  the  various 
kinds  of  seeds  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  held  to  be  generally  clean. 

No  birds  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  except 
turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons.  These  were 
offered  up  both  as  sin-offerings  and  as  burnt- 
offerings.  This,  however,  was  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  from  poverty  were  not  able 
to  provide  a  lamb  or  other  similar  offering  (Lev. 
L  14-17 ;  V.  7-10 ;  xii.  8 ;  xiv.  22,  30 ;  xv.  14, 15, 
29,  80.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  poverty  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  that  '  when  the  days  of  her  purification 
were  accomplished,  they  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  and  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons'  (Luke  iL  22-24).  It  appears 
that  a  turtle^love  and  a  young  pigeon  were 
employed  by  Abraham  in  a  ceremonial  ser>'ice 
by  the  express  command  of  God,  which  carries 
us  much  further  back  than  the  Mosaic  institute 
(Oen.  XV.  9;. 

BISH'OP,  hrUrKUfwot^  an  overseer.  The  ety- 
mol<^y  of  the  Greek  and  the  English  word  is 
precisely  the  same.  The  word  iria-Korot  is  of 
fluent  occurrence  in  the  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  by  the  LXX.,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12, 17 ; 
Neh.  XL  9,  14,  22,  and  is  commonly  used  in 
reference  to  mere  civil  offices.  Such  is  also  the 
use  of  the  word  by  Greek  writers,  so  that  of  its 
proper  signification  there  can  be  no  question. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  in  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
PhiL  L  1 ;  1  Tim.  iil  1,  2 ;  Tit  L  7,  in  aU  of 
which  it  plainly  signifies  the  ordinary  pastnrsof 
the  churches.  It  is  s^^lonymous  with  elders. 
The  apostlu  Paul,  on  coming  to  Miletus,  *  sent 
to  Ephesiis,  and  called  the  elders  {tovs  irp€<r- 
Pirripovt)  of  the  church ;'  and  in  addressing  them 
when  they  were  come,  he  used  these  wonls: 
*Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  nia<le  you  over- 
seers ;'  the  word  he  uses  is  iviaKOfrovi.  lii-re 
there  oan  be  no  question  the  same  persons  aro 
denominated  rpecr^vrepovi  and  ivicrKuvovs. 

We  have  a  similar  use  of  the  won  Is  bv  the 

m 

apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  i.  5 :  *  F«)r  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  th-ai  nnghtest 
ordain  elders,  rp€ff^vT^povSt  in  ever>'  city,  a<»  I 
had  commanded  thee  ;'  ver.  6,  *  If  any  f/*:  llanif- 
kssy  etc.;  ver.  7,  *For  a  bishop  {iTriaKovov) 
m  ust  be  hlxmcless*  Here  it  is  plain  vptafivTipoi-^^ 
elders^  and  iiriaKovoVf  translat»^ii  biahopf  refer  to 
the  same  class  of  persons.  The  a]>ostle  first 
speaks  of  ortiaining  elders  in  every  city,  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  qualiticatioiL>»  of  the 
persons  tf)  be  so  ordained.  There  is  no  separating 
the  one  fr»3m  the  other. 

The  apostle  Peter,  in  like  manner,  says  :  •  The 
eldeis  {irpta^x'ripox'i)  which  are  ani"ii?  you  I 
exhort,'  etc.  (1  Pet.  v.  1);  ver.  2.  *  Fet'd  the 
flock  of  Go<l  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
orersiffht  thereof,*  iiriaKOiroivT€i^  exen^i>ing  the 
office  of  overseers  or  bi.shops  acconlinp  to  the 
phraseolopy  of  our  E.  T.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  another  proof  that  ^ttiVatottos  and  Tpea^v- 
repot  are  8>Tionymous  words,  and  apply  to  the 
same  class  of  persons.  The  fact  is,  the  wonl 
iiriffKOTOf  was  properly  the  name  of  office,  and 
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rprtrSi^repoi  WW  a  title  of  respect  bonowed  from  of  BitbynU  tktt  Plisy  wrote  his  celelntid 

the  practice  of  the  Jews.  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  reqnestiiig  » 

It  deaenret  also  to  be  noticed  that  at  Philippi  stmctions  as  to  tha  way  in  which  he  ihnid 

there  was  a  plurality  of  bishops  or  orersecrs,  treat  them.     Here,  too,  was  hdd,  in  A.D.  Stf^ 

jnst  ax  there  ik*a8  a  plurality  of  elders  at  Ephenuw  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  drew  up  whit  b 

Paul  thus  addresses  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip-  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed.    A  eooad 

pians :  '  Paul  aud  Timotheus  to  all  the  saints  was  also  held  at  Chaloedon,  another  d^  d 

in  Christ  Jesuii  which  are  at  Philippi  with  the  Bith3mia,  A.D.  451. 
bishops  {iwtffK6m^ois)  and  deacons'  (PhiLL  I),        uTi^^rDv     rirTi>.w««%i 
Here  it  is  pUin  that  the  word  must  be  un.ler^        B11:ti^>.    L^-n^D-J 
hiix>d  of  the  ordinary  pastors  or  orerseers  of  the        BLACK,  BLACK'NESS,   applied  to  0^ 

chureh;forit«nottobe  supposed  that  in  the  skin,  face,  raiment,  importa  great  distIe«^  Wtte 

one  city  attl  the  one  church  of  Philippi  there  ^^  ^  mourning  (Job  x«.  W;  Jar.  ihi 

was  a  plurality  of  bishops  m  the  sem*  of  the  2  .  viiL  21 ;   Lam.  ir.  8 ;  MaL  liL  14);  bit 

wonl  as  now  ordinarily  used  in  this  country.  ^j,^^        ^^  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  it  ^ 

We  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  the  ^^^^  ^e^^^    freahnesa,  and  eoundnesi  (U». 

word  4jjA^  should  hare  been  Intnxluced  mto  xiii.  37;  Scig  t.  11).     To  maA  the  fear,p» 
the  E.  T.  of  the  N.  T.,  as  to  careless  reailers  it      ,„i^^  ^^  distreae  of  the  Jews  and  Assyrim^ 

appean  to  lend  support  to  the  office  of  bishops  ^^  f^  ^„  ^^  ^     ^„  MadbieM  (Joel  iL <; 

as  existing  m  the  Church  of  England  and  other  ^-^  ^  iq^     jj^u  ^  jj^y^  ^j„  dfadbww  ^ 

churches,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  been  ^rkneu.    There  is  no  glimmering  of  hope  «' 

very  effective  m  imbuing  the  English  mmd  with  j^^^cv,  nothing  but  endlesa  torment,  peiplcxitj. 

the  Idea  of  that  office  resting  on  the  authonty  of  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^ 
the  N.  T.      If  even  in  Acts  xx.  23  our  transla-         *      '  ^  r 

tors  had,  as  in  other  passages,  employed  the        BLASTPHEMY.  The  Greek  word /SXatf^afi, 

wori  Irt'shopt,  this  would  have  proved  a  check  from  which  our  English  word  bkuptiemif  cobh. 

to  such  a  misinterpretation  of  it ;   but  they  properly  denotes  ealumny^  detraetion^  repnodir 

have  sunk  the  name  in  the  true  si^ification  of  /ul  or  abusivt  language,  against  whomsoever  iX 

it — oveneen.     If  they  used  the  word  huhop  in  is  vented,  whether  God,  angel,  man,  or  defiL 

the  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  they  should  There  does  not  seem  therefore  to  have  hea 

also  have  used  it  in  that  passage :  *  Take  heeil  any  necessity  for  adopting  the  Greek  word  iato 

unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  our  language,  one  or  other  of  the  English  woidi 

the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops.'     This  now  mentioned  being  in  every  case  snlBdenft  fbr 

would  have  made  even  the  common  reader  aware  conveying  the  sense.    To  have  nnifoimly  tnn^    | 

of  the  true  signification  of  the  word  as  having  lated  and  not  transferred  the  words  fikmv^mtk     - 

reference  to  the  ordinary  pastors  of  the  church,  and  pXatriprituuff  would  have  both  eontribaUd 

That  the  words  irUrKorot  and  wpeapOrepat  to  perspicuity  and  tended  to  detect  the  aboK 

are  sjnonymous,  appears  not  only  fbom  the  X.  of  the  terms  when  wrested  fh>m  their  profisr 

T.  but  also  from  Jerome  in  the  4th  century,  meaning.     That  pXtur^fiiO'  and  its  coi^jugBtsi 

It  is  also  sanctioned  to  some  extent  by  the  are  in  the  N.  T.  often  applied  to  reproaches  not 

apostolical  constitutions,  by  Chrj-sostom,  and  aimed  against  Giod  »  evident  from  numeroa 

Thcodoret      Such   testimony  has  the  greater  passages,    such  as   Matt  xiL    81,  82 ;  xzriL 

weight,  inasmuch  as  custom  had  set  in  strongly  39  ;  Mark  xv.  29  ;  Luke  xxiL  65  ;  xxiiL  89 ; 

in  an  opposite  direction,  bidding  fair  to  annihi-  Rom.  ilL  8  ;  xiv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ir.  13  ;  x  80 ; 

lute  all  traces  of  the  original  equaUty  of  the  Eph.  iv.  31  ;  1  Tim.  vL  4  ;  Tit  iiL  2 ;  1  Fiet 

ollices  (Home,  fntrod.  iL  342),  as  it  has  long  since  iv.  4, 14 ;  Jiide  9,  10 ;  Acts  vL  11-18  ;  2  Pet  iL 

done  in  the  Romish  and  all  the  Oriental  churches,  10,  11,  in  the  much  greater  part  of  which  the 

and  also  in  some  Protestant  churches,  particu-  English  translators  ha\*e  not  used  the  wordi 

larly  the  Church  of  England.  blaspheme '  or  biattphemy,  but  rai/,  reviU,  Mpeak 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  in  the  first  evil  In  one  of  the  passages  referred  to,  a  re- 
ages  of  Christianity  the  erurKoroi,  bishops  or  proochful  chaige  brought  even  against  the  devil 
overseers,  were  just  the  ministcn  or  pastora  of  is  called  Kpwif  pXaa^fdat,  and  rendered  by 
jiarticular  churches,  and  that  tlicy  possessed  no  them  railing  accusation. 

manner  of  authority  over  other  churches  or  their        Now,  as  the  word  /SXcM-^ii/ua,  taken  in  iti 

ministers.     See  Lord  King's  Enqmry  into  the  largest  acceptation,  comprehends  all  sorts  of 

Constitution,  etc,  of  the  Primitive  Church,  Lond.  verbal  abuse,  imprecation,  reviling,  and  calumny, 

1691,  pp.  11,  14,  26,  30,  40.  when  such  abuse  has  reference  to  God,  there  is 

properly  no  change  made  on  the  signification  of 

BITU YN'IA,   a   province  of   Asia    Minor,  the  word  ;  the  change  is  only  in  the  applicatiOB, 

bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis,  on  the  that  is,  in  the  reference  to  a  different  object 

north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  The  idea  conveyed  in  the  explanation  now  given 

Paphlagonia.     When  Paul  and  Silas  '  were  come  is  always  included  against  whomsoever  the  crime 

to  Mj'Ttia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia ;  is  committed.     In  this  manner  every  term  is 

but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not'  (Acts  xvi.  7).  understood  that  is  applicable  to  both  God  and 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  church  was  early  man.     Thus,  the  moaning  of  the  word  <iis06ey  is 

planted  in  tliat  province,  and  a  number  of  Jews,  the  same  whether  we  speak  of  disobeying  God 

and  probably  others,   believed,  for  Peter  ad-  or  man.    The  same  may  be  said  of  beUewe^ 

dresses  his  First  Epistle  '  to  the  strangers  scat-  honour,  fear,  and  many  otlier  words.     In  proof 

tered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  of  this,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  would  obsern 

Asia,  and  Bithynia*  (1  Pet  L  1).     It  is  worthy  that  sometimes  in  the  same  sentence  the  woid 

of  notice  that  it  was  in  relation  to  the  Christians  is  applied  in  common  both  to  divine  and  to 
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Iraman  beingn  which  are  upecifled  as  the  objects 
of  it.  and  somi'timeti  the  word  haring  been 
■pplird  to  one  of  these  is  repeat«d  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  other,  the  sacred  writers  thereby 
ilKwing  that  the  evil  is  the  same  in  kind  in 
both  caMVf  and  that  the  cases  are  discriminated 
nlvly  by  the  dignity  of  the  object  Thus  our 
Lnd  is  represented  in  the  common  version  as 
aayin;^  *  All  manner  of  blasphemy  shall  be  for^ 
given  unto  men,  bat  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Cihii»t  sihall  not  be  forgiven.'  And  in  the 
following  ver&c  thU  blasphemy  is  explained  as 
^eakintj  ayaifut:  '  And  whosoever  speaketh  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him  :  but  whasof^ver  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Gho&t,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither 
in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come' 
(Matt.  xiL  31,  32  ;  see  also  1  Kings  zxL  10). 
The  difference  of  the  sins  in  point  of  atrocious- 
neas  is  here  representeil  as  exceedingly  great, — 
tlie  one  being  described  as  unpardonable,  and 
the  other  as  what  may  be  pardoned  ;  but  tliis 
is  exhibited  as  n-sulting  purely  from  the  infinite 
disparity  of  the  objects — our  fellow-creatures 
OD  the  une  hand,  the  great  Author  of  our  being 
on  the  other.  As,  however,  the  English  word 
hlatphemy  is  not  of  the  same  extent  of  significa- 
tion  mi  the  Greek,  and  is  not  properly  ajiplied 
to  any  abuse  uttered  against  man,  it  would 
have  been  better  here  to  have  chosen  a  common 
term  which  would  have  admitted  equally  an 
application  to  either,  such  as  reproach  or  detraC' 
tion.  We  have  a  similar  example  in  the  Acts  : 
*  We  have  heani  him  sjieak  blasphemous  words 
■gainst  Moan's  and  against  God'  (Acts  vL  11). 

Tht-jie  o1wer\-ations  will  shew  in  what  sense 
we  art:  t«i  uii'lf-rstaud  Paul  when  he  rfprt'Sfiits 
Liii.*«'If  Ittrl'-ro  liis  ronwrsion  as  a  bhsjJicttur ; 
the  "wi-rl  f'tiLiht  uiiijuestitiTiably  to  have  bt-eii 
r«:til'*rf-i  dfuitn/fr,  Of  this  ve  can  make  iim 
rcan r.»-r  I'f  doul't  "wht-n  wc  C'jn>i«ler  the  testi- 
rt'-n:f-«  ^huh  alter  his  convenjiMn  he  diil  not  i 
h'-.-T.-it*'  \^  pive  of  hiH  fiwn  reli^rious  fhanictor 
whrr*  a  .T<.w  :  *  Men  ami  brethren,  I  have  live«l 
is  i.i  LT'-'il  c«'in'»''ir'n'e  Inrfore,'  or  rather  *  to- 
ifini-  (III.!,  until  tliis  liay.*  And  when,  a<Mre««.s- 
w.Z  Kiri,»'  A-r.i-p:i,  he  jijtpoals  to  the  testiniuTiy 
Ml  hi"*  • 'niMryinen  at  Jeni-talern,  'who,'  says 
li'-,  *  k:.'-w  Tu-  fn>:n  the  beginning,  that  after 
th<-  tTiiIk'^i  s»ct  of  our  religion  I  livinl  a 
Phan-.-»-'  lAct/J  xxiii.  1  ;  xxvi.  4,5).  lie  o>uM 
D't  r,-j.ve  nuKle  th«.«e  declarations  if  his  c^m- 
«■  'prji-r  char.:i?«l  him  with  blasphemy  in  the 
nrdiriJiry  ^..-nse  nf  that  word,  of  all  criiiie-* 
aL"iiri«t  G"«i  the  most  heinouH.  In  what  seiisr, 
t>-n-  cvuM  he  represent  himself  as  a  dc- 
firuer  \  \\'hom  did  he  defame  ?  Not  only  thfi 
L-pi  Jesus  the  hea^l,  but  the  meml)ers  also  of 
th-r  n.rL-tiia  community,  both  ministers  and 

Ir;  n.'-t  other  j-liices  in  the  X.  T.  in  whifh 
5\iC"pi7pia  and  its  cr»^iates  oeour,  they  laijrht 
V.  hivr  li^»-n  translatt-cl  in  their  jn^-atest  lati- 
tu:e — vl.at.  l-*,  in  the  sense  of  defamation  or  n»- 
vihti:  in  ?»-nrral  ;  for  example,  in  Matt.  xii. 
SI  ;  XV.  11*  :  Mark  iiL  'i^,  29  ;  vii.  22  ;  Luke 
xxiL  *'.'  :  C'.d.  iii.  ^ ;  James  iL  7  ^Campbell, 
O'm^.v,  ii-  77,  70,  b-l,  l»l). 

BLE^>\  in  general,  sijjnifies  to  do  or  wish 
gouil  to  otiA-rs.     When  God  is  said  to  bless,  it  | 


signifies — 1.  To  bestow  temporal  goo^l  things 
on  men,  to  make  their  outward  aflairx  ]iro- 
sperous  and  suroessful  (Gen.  xxx.  27  ;  xxxix. 
5  ;  xlix.  25 ;  Job  xlii.  12).  2.  To  bestow  un 
them  both  tem])oral  ami  spiritual  good  things 
(Gen.  xiL  2,  3) ;  or  simply  spiritual  goofl  things 
(E]ih.  i.  3).  3.  To  make  liappy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  blessings  (Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2  ;  Ixxxix.  15-lS  ; 
Rev.  xiv.  13).  4.  To  consecrate  or  set  apart 
things  to  a  holy  use,  and  to  render  them  a 
mean  or  an  occasion  of  blessing  ((len.  ii  3  ; 
£xod.  XX.  11).  5.  To  give  creatures — men, 
animals,  and  plants — the  power  of  propagating 
their  species  (Gen.  i.  22-2S  ;  ix.  1). 

When  Christ  is  said  to  bless,  it  signifies — 1. 
To  pray  in  Iwholf  of  others ;    to  recommend 
them  in  prayer  to  God.     When  it  is  said,  in 
Mark  x.  10,  that  our  Lonl  took  up  in  his  anns 
the  little  children  who  were  brought  to  him, 
and  '  put  his  hands  tm  them  and  blej«se<l  them,' 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear  doubtful  whether 
he  did  not  himself  authoritatively  pronounce  a 
blessing  upon  them ;  but  when  he  was  in  our 
world  he  did  not  usually  art  in  his  character  as 
God,  but  commonly  set  himself  forth  as  the 
Father's  servant,  and,  as  such,  jirayer  was  with 
him  a  frequent  practice.    It  is  therefore  natural 
to  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  he  did  not 
depart  fmni  hLs  wontinl  practice.     In  this  con- 
clusion we  are  stn-ngtheiied  by  the  cirrumKtancc 
that,  OS  related  in  Matt  xix.  13.  the  rhiMren  were 
brought  to  him  '  that  he  should  ])ut  hi<i  hands  <in 
them  and  pray,'  1.0.,  for  the  blessing  ofGodu]M>n 
them.     In  the  same  sense  we  are  disjKisLii  to 
understand  the  act  of  our  Lord  on  occasion  of 
the*  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  at  least 
we  do  not  apjircheml   it  was  an  authoritative 
act  on  his  part.     The  hiiiu'uaje  rif  tlie  iv:uip'li.'>t 
plainly  iudicatei  a  retereine  to  liis   Father  in 
heaven :  *  .'Viid  he  t'lnk  llie  five  luaves  and  tlie 
two  tishes,  «/J</  h-ik'nX'j  vp  to  htnvrn  lie   Messed 
and  brake,  and  >rave  tlie  lnaves  to  his  di^i"i]«U'*«, 
and  the  disriples  to  tlie  multitU'le '  (Matt.  xiv. 
19).     The  same  lan^rna^'e  is  eii:pl«iy(Hl  in  Mark 
vi.  41  and  in  Luke  ix.  1»{  ;  but  John,  in  pivim; 
an  account  of  tlie  miracle,  says  he  ijuvc  th-nika 
(vi.  11) ;  and  in  tlie  aecnunt  of  a  similar  miraele 
wrought  sliortly  after,  l.wth  Matthew  and  Mnrk 
u-«e  the  wonl  whiih  hifiniJie^  /^/?v■  th'Hiks,  thou>rh 
Mark  also  emplnys  the  w./ni  f'i'yiMt'U  (Matt.  xv. 
.'iO  ;  Mark  viii.  t),  7).     We  liave  also  tlic  use  nf 
the  word  W*-«!f»:f^  in  reference  to  an  aet  nl'  mir 
Lord  on  ocrasicm  of  an  ordinary  meal  (Luke 
xxiv.  3(0.     In  none  of  the>c  eases  can  we  under- 
stand the  wiinU  emjtliiviil  of  an  aet  of  C'in>«'(Ta- 
tion,  nor  yet,  we  think,  of  an  act  of  authciritat.vo 
blessing.      We  anj  nut    sure    that    it   was    an 
act   of  prayer;  it  is  more  d-rtain  it  was   tlio 
aet  of  j;ivin?  tliank.s,  thoujrh  Irom  the  usr  i:f 
both  wonls  it  is  jirohaMe  the  act  was  a  c-ni:- 
bination   of  jirayer  an<l  thankv^vinij:.      TIu-.-^ij 
ohsen"atii>ns  will  pripare  us  fi^r  tlie  next  si-n.^e 
of  the  w.ifil.     2.  T«»  ;rivf  thanks  t<»  (UA.     This 
we  apprelientl  i.s  the  meanin;jj  of  tlie  w-inl  in 
the  account  of  the   institution  of  tlie    iiorl's 
Supper,     hi  Matt.  xxvi.  2i3  the  readin;;  ac<onl- 
iug  to  the  rccirivetl  text  i.s  :  '  -Vnd  as  tlu-y  wero 
eating,  Jesus  took  breail  aiiil  blessed  it,'  l«nt,  us 
stateil  in  the  margin,  *  many  (ireek  coj»ie->  have 
tjare  Oumks;*  and  Grieshach  cousiilers  thi-«  resul- 
ing  as  equal,  or  almuAl  equal,  tu  that  of  the 
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TsceiTeil  toxt ;  and  it  ii  worthy  of  notica  tbat 
in  the  very  nmt  vbim  UstUiew  uys  :  '  An  '  ' 
tnok  tha  cup,  uid  gna  tiuoki.'     Uaric  employg 
tha  unui  iuiguajn  :  in  nference  to  tha  braid 
he  ujra  b«  W«»i4  it ;  in  nifaranca  to  the  cnp, 
he  jMM  Huaiki  Ixir.  22,  23).    Luke,  in  nference 
to  the  bread,  uyii  ha  gave  tiianJu,  and  ii 
fETenea  to  the  cup  be  srenu  to  Imply  the  ume 
thing  (iiii.  IS,  3U).     JoliD  fjva  no  accoiu 
the  iostitution  of  the  Lord'i  Supper ;  but  Paul, 
in  t  Cor.  iL  33-30,  fnvc*  a  mora  detailed  vi 
of  it  thin  any  of  the  evanttcliita ;  and  he 
pmuly  u]i :  '  The  Lotd  Jeaui,  the  ume  nl) 
in  which  ha  wu  bctniyRl,  ti>nk  bread,  and  vt 
he  had  given  thanka  ha  brake  It ;'  and  ha  aftar- 

Gup,'  etc.  From  all  theaa  paaaagaa  we  think  it 
ia  plain  that  the  appropriate  act  in  the  ahaerra- 
Uon  of  the  Lord'e  Supper  ia  '  to  give  thanka.' 
The  vord  blett,  which  may  have  a  double  meao- 
ing,  Li  found  certainty  only  in  a  lingle  paasage 
(Marie  liv.  22),  and  uncertainly  in  another 
(Mult.  uvi.  26) :  and  even  both  these  avan- 
gelibta  employ  the  vurd  which  signiflei  gavt 
thnntt  in  reference  to  the  cup  in  the  venea 
Immadiataly  following,  and  both  Luke  and  Paul 
aay  '  he  gave  thankn.'  The  whole  nt  this  review 
may  aliaw  how  unfoumled  ia  tha  idea  of  coiue- ' 
tmlion  of  the  alementa  uaed  In  the  Lord's  ; 
Supper,  whirh  tha  Prol«stant  churches,  in  tha  ' 
■pint  of  the  Romiah  Church,  have  lo  long  clung  ' 
to,  and  which  ia  not  yet  rooted  out  of  oor  own 
country.  3.  To  beitow  a  favour  on  another 
<Acta  iii.  2«). 

When  men  are  uid  to  btcai,  it  algnifiee— 1. 
To  adon  and  praiaa  Ood  for  the  gloriea  and 
eicellencea  of  hia  natura  and  worka  (Neh.  ii. 
6,  6 ;  Pa.  eiv.)  2.  To  give  him  thanki  for  hia 
tnerctaa  (DauL  Tiii.  10  ;  I't.  ciiL  1-5 ;  1  Cor. 
Xiv.  13).  3.  To  wiah  or  prav  for  blexainga  to 
otbera  <Qen.  xxiy.  RO  ;  xiriii.  S,  15,  10,  20 ; 
Num.  Ti.  23-27  ;  2  Sain.  it.  18  ;  Mutt  t,  41). 
4.  To  aalote  pereona,  wishing  them  peace  and 
proaperity  (fii^n  ilviL  7  :  Euth  iL  * ;  1  Sam. 
liii.  10  ;  P*.  cliix.  «).  B.  To  pronounce 
bleasings  on  othen,  to  pivdict  their  futore  pro- 
aperity  or  succns  (tien.  ilil.  2S  ;  Kum.  iiiv. 
10 ;  Dent  ixiiii.)  6.  Tu  flatter  oneeelf  witb 
falu  notiona  or  falae  hopea  (Pa.  ilix.  Ifi ;  Deut. 
xxii.  19). 

Ood  ia  bleiaed,  la  inflnitely  happy  in  himaelf, 
and  ia  adored  and  pniiaed  In  the  highnt  itrains 
by  hia  ereaturet  (Rom.  i.  25  ;  1  Tim.  i.  11  ;  vi. 
IS).  Christ  ai  Mediator  ia  blcsaad,  ia  nuHed  lo 
the  highest  dignity  and  felicity,  and  ia  wor- 
shipped and  extolled  by  both  angela  and  aainta 
(Pa.  liiiL  17  ;  Rev.  v,  8-14 ;  vii.  9,  10),  Man 
are  blcsied  \rho  luva  tha  cune  rvniorad,  their 
rioa  par\lon«l,  (heir  natures  aonctifled,  and  have 
a  well-founded  hope  of  avrrtusting  happiness  in 
heaven  (Px.  iixii.  1,  2  ;  Gal.  iiL  8,  ».  13,  14  ; 
Xph.  i.  3;  TiL  a  13).  Those  are  apecinlly 
bteoaed,  are  peculiarly  happy,  whoae  tempers, 
diapoaitiona,  and  conduct  are  in  confiirmity  with 
the  law  of  Unl  and  with  the  a]>irit  of  tha  goapel 
(Matt.  V.  3-12).  Ttie  memory  of  the  juat  b 
ble.ised,  ia  remembered  ami  conunended  as 
honourable  and  naeful  (Prov.  i.  7).  II  U  more 
bleard  in  girt  UUM  to  rteeite  ;  It  Is  a  aonrce  of 
greater  happineaa  and  ia  mora  pradsewortby 
(Acts  It  3S). 
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1  .What  tmdi  to 
hoDonred,  happy,  prosperona,  or  aiiiii  laafiil  (Oib- 
zxiii.  fi ;  PiOT.  z.  22  ;  la.  Iir.  S).  1.  Odb- 
mendation,  thanka,  good  wishes  (Job  vtjt  1]  ; 
ProT.  iL  26).  3.  A  present,  a  gift  (Geo.  mia. 
11 ;  Josh.  XT.  19  ;  t  Sam.  uv.  27  ;  2  Klip 
T.  16).  4.  Alms,  honnty,  free  cosbibnticB  (> 
Cor.  Ix.  G  +).  G.  Tha  meama  or  medinm  of  oob- 
Taying  blaaainga  to  othcn  (Qen.  zlL  (;  la.  ill. 
21 ;  EiBk.  Xliiv.  M). 

BLOT,  a  iiaM  stain,  a  repriMch  (Job  ^iL 
7 ;  Pror.  iz.  7).  To  blel  eui  living  tiuap,  er 
one's  name  or  remembraoco,  Is  to  destiny,  aba- 
liah,or  eauae  them  to  be  forgattoa  (Geo.  m  It; 
DeuLii.  14;  xif.  19;  tail.  20;  Pi.cii.lt; 
CoL  ii.  14).  To  Uol  out  in  is  fUly  and  ^df 
to  forgive  It  (Pa.  IL  1,  9  ;  Is.  iUt.  12).  Ood'l 
bloltmg  men  «■(  of  his  book  ia  to  rqJMt  ttM 
troja  bving  hia  pecnllar  people,  dny  tboa  Ui 
providciitisl  favoura,  or  cot  them  odt  by  a 
untimely  death  (Pl  Iiii.  28  ;  Ezod.  zzilL  ti, 
33).  His  mX  Kotttitg  their  name  out  ef  Ite 
book  of  life  imports  hii  canying  Into  eSket  tba 
act  of  their  eternal  election  (Bcr,  iiL  S), 

BLUK  This  colour  or  dye  is  mentioDal  it  a 
very  early  period  along  with  purple  (Eiod.  ht.  41 
Geaenina  aays  it  was  obtained  tttim  a  AslM^ 
a  apecita  of  mussel  found  in  the  MediteniMM 
Sea.  He  calls  the  colour  eervteiM  pttifU  {p. 
864).  Sir  J.  G.  WUklnton  says  it  vaa  citrKtMl 
trata  Indtgn,  which  was  an  Egyptian  and  Porin 
dye.  Both  agree  in  conaidcring  It  the  Uttttm 
(Vulg.  AjMciMlAi'iui)  of  tha  Or«aki  (RawlhwB 
In  IIcrodtiL  iL  41S).  It  appaan  to  bars  boa 
anciently  deemed  a  rich  and  magnifleoit  Doloai 
(Eiek.  ziiiL  0  ;  uvil.  7,  24). 

BOAR.    [SwiSE.] 

BOiyy,  the  material  part  of  a  man  <Jt  tiiiit 
In  the  present  state  our  body  ia  tiattml,  ttA 
in  the  future  atale  aliall  be  ipr'n'fiul— tbat  ii, » 
refineii  aa  to  need  no  meat  or  drink,  so  adiTe  ■• 
to  be  no  clog  to  our  aonl  (1  Cor.  zv.  44).  Hs 
iorfy  I'a  dtnd  brtaiat  i/f  n*  ;  bvi  At  t/iait  tl 
tifi  tteauM  of  righwrntntu.  Because  we  ha<) 
sin,  our  budy  must  die  a  natural  death ;  hit 
through  Christ's  righteousness  the  quiekalig 
Spirit  of  God  shall  make  our  sonls  partaksd 
etemrtl  life  (Bom.  viiL  10).  Our  whole  na^ 
and  Chriat'a  whole  manhood,  are  called  a  M|t 
because  the  body  ia  moat  obvious  aikd  viifblB 
(Kom.  vl  12  ;  Heb.  i.  6)  ;  and  the  last  ii  cdled 
the  body  of  hit  Jltth,  to  repreeant  It  In  lb 
humbled  estate,  and  diatinguiah  it  tmta  hii  w!Jt- 
tical  bixly,  the  church  (Col  L  22).  Chriafa 
body  may  sometimes  denote  himself  as  fnlSIll^ 
nil  righteonKnca.ii  for  os  (Rom.  vrL  4  ;  Hah.  X. 
10).  The  churx!h  is  called  Christ'a  iody ,-  it  esB- 
aiati  of  many  membera  or  persons  united  lo  him 
and  to  one  mother  by  faith,  love,  and  simiUiity 
of  spirit ;  and  by  him  la  every  true  memba 
quickened,  atrangtheuml,  and  supported  (Eph. 
iv.  IS  i  Col.  ii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  lil  12,  13).  On 
inwanl  corruption  ia  colled  a  bodg  nf  tui  mi 
death.  It  coDaiata  of  nnmeroua  Insta  eonpads^ 
together,  la  of  a  base  nature,  and  diapoiea  mai 
to  seek  after  nnd  delight  in  cainal  thinga.  It  la 
altogether  ainful,  tha  cause  of  linful  acta,  and  B 
chief  ingredient  nf  apiritual  and  eternal  dntt 
(Romvi.  a;vii.  24).    Tha  iociy  of  types  i*  vhat 
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hiwfi^i*-!  by  them  (CoL  ii.  171.     The  body  of  There  were  al^o  books  wliich  were  inscrilied 

Aaim  IK  its  clMrness  is  its   uncloudctl  blue  on  tablets  of  \\<mj*\,  Iea«J,  broxs,  ur  ivory.     These 

ipF«tnace,  ^-ith  the  uxmuml^erecl  utan  sj^rk-  were  coimectnl  tn^'ther  by  riups  at  the  back, 

li3;br.2htIythi.'rein(Exo(Lxxiv.  10).   Otht-rtiins  tlurough  which  a  rod  was  passed  to  cany  them 

utKiUiimt  a.  jN:n>on's  body  ;  that  is,  the  body  by  (Jahn,  44,  45). 

is<aljthe  instrument,  not  the  object,  thereof ;  Though  honk  is  in  mo-st  cases  quite  a  suitable 

bet  fcfnication  is  a  sin  ayaiMt  the  botly ;  the  translation  of  the  wor.l  {iifSXioy^ybias  tlie  Ix^iokt 

budy  is  both  tlie  instrument  therein  and  the  of  the  aix;ieiits  were  in  outwunl  form  and  coii- 

objertdf tiled  thereby  (1  Cor.  vL  18).  struction  very  diflVreut  from  t»urs,  wlien  we  finil 

B.WT.-,     -,   fwwi    ,      1       _.      *     .      1  ^    ••.  anvthing  stated  coiiremiiiK  BiSXiw  in  Gr»:«k,  in 

mis,    1.  The  hard  parts  of  anmial  bodiw  alfusion  to  the  outwaixl  make  of  it,  the  En>:lMi 

wkjch  support  their  form  (Job  x.  ll)-„.2.  A  ^^^^^  jg  ^^t  a  proj,er  veraion.     Thus  the 

drtdbcdy.l  Kings  xm.  81 ;  2  Kin^  xni.  21).  ^^^^  ^^   ^.j   j^^  j,-  ^.^dered,   'The  heavens 

3.  Tke^hvle  man  (Ps  xxxv.  10)      A  troubled  departed  as  a  Un^k  wliwi  it  is  rr,lled  topahr-r,' 

•cul  B  hken«l  to  broken,  pierced   sh^iknig,  or  ^.^^y  ^^,^^.^.,.  ^^  ^  „,^.^.  ^nfrlish  reader  an  unin- 

!^uT'  '^  •^^'*"?."  r^'"!^^  **?•"'''  ^"?  telligible  and  incun^rnuni.  idea,  though  nothing; 
0  n  '^-.'l^x  ^^ii;  ""v"*.^'^ '  ^i*  ^  •.  •!"•  "'";  could  convey  a  mure  distinct  image  than  the 
J:  Hab.  iiL  IM  To  be  bane  ofon^abone  and  ^^^,  ^j  ^^^  ^.ri^^nal,  the  h.x.ks  of  the  ancients 
^  (;f  Aw/wA,  or  a  m€ndjer  of  hut  ^csh  and  consisting  of  Ion-  scrolls,  cornnionlv  of  i.ar.:h. 
jM«^iitohare  the  same  natiirc,  and  the  nearest  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  t,,,  t...^r,iher.  Our  transla- 
^htioa and  artection  (2  bam.  v.  1  ;  Geri.  ii.  2:J ;  ^rs,  therefore,  en.plnvtnl  v^rv  properly  hr-re  the 
Eph.  T  J...J.  Tojyluck  thtjUsIi  of  ones  bones,  ^^re  general  wonl  scdjII.  which  i^rfectlv  con- 
cur to  W*  and  chop  xhfm.y  most  crueUy  to  ^^^  ,„^.,„i  ,  ,,j.  ^,,^  original. 
opT-nr*.  and  murder  (Micah  m.  2,  3).  ^^^^^  ^j,^  ^.^rd  ^t^X/oi.  in  Itev.  v.  1  U  quite 
BOOKS  are  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  improjierly  rendered  hook  liv  <.»ur  iranvl:i:«»rs  ; 
Jcbxiz.  2U,  and  in  Elxod.  xvii.  14  ;  after  which  *  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  nf  liLui  that  sat  ou  the 
the  »ord  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  Penta-  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  bai.k- 
tcoch  aod  the  subse<|uent  books  of  S<Tipture.  side.'  By  an  onlinai  y  reailer  tlie  last  term  thus 
TkfTWrte  anciently  written  on  a  kind  of  ]»aper  applied  would  1)«;  un'ler:li»rMl  ti»  mean  the  rovt-r, 
t»fcle  frt.ni  tlie  rtiNl  papyrus,  which  grew  in  which  with  ns  is  not  very  tit  fur  l»eing  written 
S^t  sban<hnce  in  Eg}'pt :  but  the  exjMrtation  U]x^n,  and  could  besides  contain  no  more  than 
"' piptT  bviug  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptule-  might  have  been  contained  in  a  single  atMili««ral 
*>M«.'rom  eu\y  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  leaf,  though  the  lK.»ok  hail  con"*i>tetl  of  a  thuusni.d 
*1»  wag  enileavou ring  to  rival  him  in  the  n::ig-  leaves.  Now  the  long  scndls  or  lx)nks  of  the 
""icence  of  his  library,  improved  methods  of  ancients  were  seldom  written  but  on  one  siiie, 
F'^I'-iri.nij  skins  for  writing  on  were  there  in-  here  said  to  1k»  wifhin^  lx-cuu«.c  that  side  was 
*'-t..nJ.  ::ijd  litT.'O  tli»"y  wt-re  calleil  IVr^'nnu-nn,  turned  inward.-*  in  !■  lling  it  uji.  W'lu'U  any  i-f 
*'•'  in   E!.j:;-!i    j'lr- liment     They  werr*   aU"  tht;se  rolls  w:is  \viilt>-M  on  l'i«th  siilt-s,  it  ro::- 

*  udi:;..".  ...;;■■  I  iTi  Clrrek  iittifipdva  r2  Tim.  iv.  taine^l  twice  n<  niu-h  as  if  wriitvn  in  thf  nnl:- 

•  '.  yi '<  ol  th"  MSS.  whu-h  remain  .m«-  nary  way.  Tin*  rhi"  1"  int-mi-.n  of  J-hn  in 
*^."en  -Tj  pur- h:]:«rit  ;  fi.-w  on  the  papyrus  nientiouiiig  tlii^i  •  ii'Uin-tance  mu.-t  have  lu-t n  tv; 
<.tii.ii. /;  .- .  An*.  4r<>).  signify  that  tliis  volurce  or  scp>1I  wa-.  r-pliti- 

i-'  t!.r  b  -  -k  V  ;i.>  1.11  ,ie.  it  was  ^'f  course  f"rined  with  infoniiat  :■  •:.,  ;■:  1  that  its  i  -nt'-nts  w.-: «.-  ii(  t 

''4  L»:r.;VH-r  vf  I'i'.-'.'e-  of  paityni.-*,  (»r  of  .skin>  to  l>o  measmvii  liv  its  size  (^(.'arui'lxll,  '/ ■••y /../.■, 

:-iit»-.t^d  t  ji-lh'.r.     Thfse  wi.Te  rarely  wri:ti-u  L  40). 

"i  ;■  :h  •ji-i'.-*.  yet  this  was  i>'iunliuies  the  case  -1    senhd   h"-l-   \<   «tm'   whr-i-   contfi.*-   nr- 

'^'k.  i..  I'.  I'f ;  Kcv.  v.  1).  secret :  and  th-  'ju'iiin/  mf  l.r.-i  ::!!::  "f  tin-  ^■•.:!- 

1\r  p:i-  vr  maile  of  the   Ei:j"ptian   papyrus  signities  the  lultiilin^  I'f  the  ]  ii:j)'j.-.cs  of  (.I"ii 

ring  tJt-x.i'Ie  yt-t  brittle,  this  lid  not  untjatu-  contained  th»rfin. 

ujy  Xfj   the    rollii:,:  up  of  what  was  written  Td  c"^  a  ^'■■'/.' is  to  mnsidir  its  continti  cirt- 

lereftn  <Jtr.  xxx\i.   2;  ZMi.  v.  1,  2).     This  fully,  to  umliT'-t'iTj'i  l-j-iii  tij-T-ni-'lily,  !ii;-l  t  > 

ay  aii.oiK.t  f^'-r  iLc  iiiconvi-nient  way  so  l'»ng  have  the  mind  i:nlm<-il  with  it-i  "-tiieiM-nls  a>  ::" 

ta.sr'l  'tl  irivir.ir  Uv^ks  the  fi»nriof  ri'IIs.     TLi.-'  it  Wi-r.;  a  part  of  its  c  :i-ti!nti"ii. 

;Ti:.j:  l"-r:i  i-riirir.aKy  the  fonii  givt-n  them,  thf  MinK-nis,  accii*<t'iiiji"'l  to  tin'  rt-ady  T:iu]*ii>li- 

«T  .'in    wj,s    cMijtinued   when    otlier   materials  cation  of  books  by  rui-atis  uf  tl.r- an  <■!  irit/.:i;_'. 

.V  u-d  wLi'h  mi^ht  very  sal't-Iy  hav»*  Uvn  an^l  living  in  lin:i-5  wh-n  mu.-^t  ]Hrs.ins  nf  niiv 

■•i:*^l  i!.  a  ditlereiit  maimer  (llarnier,  06.v.  iii.  intelligent":  an-  llsi'  dv.n'Ts  of  a  lil'rar>'.  an-  ;<)  1 

:i'.  not  to  rtfalisf  t'>  thi-m-i  Ivi  ■«  tli-'  r.-Tuliti'iu  i.|  t'l-- 

B    k-i  w«  r«-  ■.:'«:jal'y  r-^ll-^il  round  a  stiik,  or  if  ancients  inth<-".-  n-^j't.  ♦>.    It-M.  li^-vv.  n-  niK  i'  :.liy. 

rv  w-re    \rvy  \"V:^t  r-'Uiul    two    stick-:  fiMiu  e>«}H;cially  in  i!ii«ri-  t-'irly  tiiiK  ■«,  nulti]I:i  «l  witli 

r  twi.  ,-xtr'.':-..i:i'i.     Th«;  readi;r  *  uiinll.-il  the  «lil!iculty,  and  w.-rr-    iniMili.  d    iii'-re  l.-y  !•■  ;ti„' 

rk'  i.i*oTrr(<a$  ro  riiiXiov)  to  the  jilace  he  rt-ad  to  uudii.iices  tliuu  l-y  tin- ti'di»us  and  <-i.-tIy 

*lied  t'»  p-ad  ;  and  wlif-n  he  had  read  as  njuch  j»D'»cess   of   writin;:  out    roiiiis    (Kav. i-.ii.-><'n    in 

b'.- v.nr.'i-.I.  he  *r..ll(-d  it  upairain*  (TTTi'-^ay  t6  Hcr^Klot.  i.  42^.     Hciiiir  is  hmjiI  t'»  havi;  ]nib- 

iXt;yi.   I.i',:e    iv.   17,  'Ju.      Hence  r.imr   tlie  lii'Iy  recitid  lii-i  po.  nis,  jmil  ILnwi'itus  to  have 

ri  a  v.li.;r.i.'.  or  a  thin?  rolh.-d  u]»  (l'>.  xl.  7).  jiublichMvail  his  hi-t'iy  at  Atiim-,  and  j'O-sil-ly 

Th*:  iciivr^  th  :s  r-'llt-l  up  and  U^und  with  a  at  other  plu-.>  (/'"'/.  i.  lO,  ]7>.     In  tlj*-  S  ri)*- 

-inz   w-n-    ?  ::..-tin:-/H    .M.'aleil    (Is.   xxix.    11  ;  tures  we  havi-  \ari"»in  exaiiiph's  «.l"  thi.-;.  as  in 

i:l   xii.    4'.  and  s.»r.ietimes  it  would  apj«ear  Kxod.  xxiv.  7;    I>»"Ut.   xxxi.  I',   H-^-^  | /^"'[j- 

•.3  p-vi.:.*; ''•r  -u^i-e-iMve  seals  ^Rev.  V.  1,2,0,  viii.   32-:;5  :  2  Kind's  xxiii.  2;  N«h.  viii.   l--"5, 

;  r*.  I-IJ  ;  Vili.  1).  16.     The  i-ublic  readin-  of  books  was  then  a 
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more  effectual  way  of  diffusing  knowledge  than 
the  co])ying  and  private  reading  of  them. 


BORD'ER.  1.  The  edging,  hem,  or  fringe  of 
garments  (Exod.  xxv.  25  ;  Mark  vL  56).  The 
borders  of  garmtnis  enlarged  by  the  Pliarisees 
were  the  fringes  worn  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  separation  to  God's  service  and 
subjection  to  his  law  (Matt  xxiiL  5).  2.  A 
coast ;  boundary  (Gen.  zliz.  13). 

BOR'ROW,  To.      To  obtain  a  thing  from 
another  under  an  ezprvased  or  implied  promise 
that  it  is  to  be  returned  again.     In  the  R  T. 
tlie  IsH-aelitcs,  when  about  to  leave  Egypt,  are  said 
to  have  '  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of 
silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment'  (Exod.  xii. 
35) ;  but  though  the  ilebrew  word  here  useil  does 
sometiiiies  amy  with  it  the  idea  of  borrowing, 
as  in  Exo«l.  xrii  14  ;  1  Sam.  i.  28,  yet  the  ordi- 
nary and  general  signiiioation  of  the  word  is  to 
ash,  to  request,  to  demand  a  thing  ((Tesenius,  79S). 
Now  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should,  in  the 
matter  before  us,  adopt  on  occasional  and  speci- 
Uc  signiiicatiou  of  thi;  wonl,  instead  of  its  more 
ordinary  and  general  meaning.     In  this  way  we 
gft  rid  of  any  expressed  or  implied  understand- 
ing that  the  articles  thus  ONked  and  given  were 
to  be  returned  again.     It  is  plain  the  Israelites 
had  no  intention  of  coming  back  to  £g}l>t,  and 
consequently  that  they  could  have  no  intention 
of  returning  the  articles  they  obtained.     It  is 
probable  the  Egyptions  were  about  equally  well 
aware  that  the  Ijiroelites  did  not  design  to  re- 
turn to  Egj'pt,  and  consequently  that  they  had 
no  design  to  return  the  articles  which  they  gave 
up  to  them  (Exod.  vi.  6-8  ;  x.  7).     The  articles 
tlieniselvcs  shew  that  they  were  given,  not  f/or- 
nucal :  *  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
raiment,'-  were  quite  unsuitable  for  mere  tem- 
jKjmry  use  in  a  visit,  U^  or  short  sojourn  in,  *  a 
waste  howling  wilderness.'     lience  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  was  no  misunderstanding  on 
1  he  subject,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  morality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  we  cannot  call  in  question,  for  it  was 
expressly  authori«od  by  God  (Exod.  iii.  22  ;  xi. 
2),  whioh  is  a  further  i)roof  that  we  liave  taken 
tlie  Hebrew  word  in  its  true  sense  here,  for  it 
would  have  been  no  better  than  deceit  and  rob- 
lier}'  to  have  asked  things  on  loan  and  not  to  re- 
turn tlicm  again.    But  then  comes  the  question. 
How  can  it  l>e  sujiposed  that  the  Egj'ptians 
would  give  the   Israelites,  a   people  who  had 
been  so  long  enslaved  among  them,  such  valu- 
able articles  as  '  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold,'  etc.,  upon  their  asking  them  t    We  admit 
the  difficulty  ;  but  yet  it  may  arise  entirely  out 
of  our  ignorance.     If  we  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  is  very  possible  the  whole 
difficulty  might  vanish,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Eg>'ptiaus  admit  of  a  very  simple  and  natural 
explanation.      We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
what  was  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  successive 
plagues  with  which  they  had  been  visited  ;  and 
particularly  of  the  last  plague,  the  death  of 
their  first-born.     Perhaps  they  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  at  any  cost     We 
are  expressly  told  there  was  a  divine  influence 
exercised  on  them,  disposing  them  to  comply 
with  the  requests  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  this  might  be  through  the  medium  of 


these  Judgments.  Moees  himself  vpp&m  to 
have  felt  the  difficulty ;  for,  mentioDmg  the  fvt 
three  several  times,  he  each  time  gives  this  ex- 
planation of  it— 'The  Lord  gave  the  peopk 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptiaju'  (Eaod.  fH 
21 ;  XL  8  ;  ziL  86). 


BOSS^  the  thickest  and  stzongest  psrts  of 
a  buckler  (Job  zv.  26). 

BOTTLES.    Anciently  botUes  wexe  a  Und 
of  leathenfbogs,  commonly  made  of  gosts^  akioi ; 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  nations  retain  the  ok 
of  them  to  this  day.   When  the  animal  is  kilted 
the  Arabs  cut  00"  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  dnv 
the  body  out  of  the  skin  without  opening  ili 
belly,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  hsxM  sod 
rabbitsi    They  afterwards  sew  np  the  platsi 
where  the  legs  and  the  tail  were  cut  off,  sal 
when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.    In 
these  bags  or  bottles  they  put  up  and  cany,  act 
only  their  liquids,  as  water,  milk,  and  wine,  hoi 
dry  substances  which  are  not  apt  to  be  broken, 
as  butter,  cheese,  and  honey ;  and  being  smesicd 
over  with  grease  they  are  found  to  keep  thrir 
contents  more  fresh,  and  to  secure  them  better 
from  dust  and  insects  than  any  other  mods  of 
keeping  them   (Harmer,   Obs.  L  284).     Sncb 
was  ]>robably  *  the  bottle  of  water*  which  Ahn* 
ham   *gave    unto    Hagar,   putting  it  <m  her 
shoulder,*  when  he  sent  her  and  her  son  lihmsel 
away  (Gen.  xxi.  14).     These  bottles  were  UsUe 
to  grow  old,  to  crack,  and  bunt     Hence  tlw 
ambussarlors  of  the  Gibeonites,  with  the  view  of 
making  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  believe  thit 
they  CAme  from  a  far  country,  *  took  old  sicks 
upon  their  asses,  and  wine  bottles  old  and  rat 
and  bound  up,'  as  if  they  had  become  so  in  tbe 
course  of  their  long  journey  (Josh.  ix.  4,  5, 12, 
13).     Persons  imocquainted  with  the  kind  of 
bottles  in  use  in  the  East  are  apt  to  be  staitkd 
by  the  statement  of  our  Lord,  *  Ko  man  potMlk 
new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else  the  new  wine 
will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.     But  new  wine  must  lie 
j»ut  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preservsd 
(Luke  V.  37,  38).     But  the  circumstances  now 
mentioned  exi»lain  it,  for  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation being  apt  to  go  on  in  new  wine,  there  ¥tt 
great  danger  of  these  skin  bottles,  when  dd, 
being  burst  and  maired  for  future  use,  and  the 
wine  bt-ing  spilt     A  bottle  of  wine  appesii  to 
have  be<;n  a  not  nnfrequent  present  hi  andnt 
times,  and  that  to  kings  (1  Bam.  zvL  20 ;  xxv. 
IS ;  2  Sam.  x\i.  1).     To  us  tliis  may  seen  a 
l>altry  present,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
skin  bottles  were  of  considerable  size,  and  might 
contain  a  number  of  our  bottles.     The  boUlet  of 
heaven  are  the  clouds  which  contain  and  pour 
forth  rain  and  dew  uxH>n  the  earth  (Job  xxxriii. 
37).     Put  Oiou  my  tears  into  thy  bottls;  do  not 
overlook  my  sorrows,  but  keep  them  in  thy  re- 
membrance and  grant  me  thy  sympathy  under 
them  (Ps.  Ivi  8).     /  am  become  like  a  hottU  ta 
the  smoke;  I  am  wasted  with  grief  and  trooUet 
and  am  rendered  almost  useless  (cxix.  88). 

BOW,  a  weapon  used  in  war,  and  also  in 
hunting,  made  of  wood,  horn,  steel,  or  the  like : 
which,  after  being  strongly  bent  by  means  of 
a  string  fastened  to  its  ends,  in  returning  to  its 
natural  state,  throws  off  an  arrow  with  great 


murki  Uiat  ttw  voidi,  'tha  nw  oC  m 
ha  migiiul,  mi  conrcy  s  falsa  intaipra- 
f  Uk  text  It  dMnild  lura  bam  nodared 
tbem  tlie  1x)v,'  £&,  tha  aong  of  tlu  tew 
I7,  DiTid'ii  tiegf  on  Saul  and  Jonathan — 
t  ao  called  (h>m  tha  nuDtion  of '  the  bow 
ithMi'  in  TCT.  22.  Thu  moda  ot  indi- 
1  poam  or  iiart  of  a  book  ii  common  in 
t  Thm,  in  tha  Koran  the  Mcond  Sma 
I  tha  Cme,  trom  the  mention  in  it  of  the 
lar.  To  waj  that  David  'baJfe  them 
H  chOdran  of  Judah  the  nee  of  the  bow' 
■tly  foreign  to  the  inbject  in  hand  ; 
I  iSa  intaiprttatioQ  now  given  ia  quite  to 
poae,  for  it  ia  immediately  added, '  Be- 

•kJc  a  Ixne,  or  a  bew  afiltd,  i>  to  deabny 
dike  power  and  ttnngth  of  nationi  or 
(Boa.  L  B  ;  Jer.  ilii.  35>.  Ood') 
L  zriiL  34)  la  hia  power,  wiadomi  and 
■ea,  iriieraby  he  protect!  hia  people,  and 
■  hla  awmie*  with  hia  arrows  of  famine, 
aatalanee,  or  the  haman  inatrumenti 
r  ha  ezeentea  hii  jndgmenta,  who  tiao 
D«t  to  M  hU  bow  <?a.  TiL  12  ;  Deut 
U(l^43:  Eiek.*.  1«). 

',  Ta  To  bend  the  body  downwaida,  aa 
aaaioH  of  dvility,  of  homage,  or  of  dero- 
Iba  degree  to  which  thia  wna  carried 
BBOording  to  the  nlatiTe  rank  of  the 
<m  the  meaama  of  mpect  vhich  it  waa 
1  to  eipreaa.  Of  thia  we  have  many 
M  In  the  Scripturea.  Sometimea  they 
J  made  atmply  a  leipectfal  bow.  Abra' 
ban  be  propoaed  buying  of  the  sons  of 
.  piece  of  ground  for  a  buiying-place, 
vp  and  bowed  himjulf  to  tha  people  af 
d.  arao  to  the  ehildran  of  HeUi'  (Geo. 
m  Jacob  with  hia  family  met  his  ' 


•then  lh«  hui 


sne,  p«Tu;  pecnapa  irom  rererence  ana  partly 
tioJD  gratibide,  '  fell  at  hi*  feat  and  bowed  her- 
•alftothe  ground,  and  took  np  bar  eon'  (2  Kings 
It.  36,  37). 

In  aoma  cases  whera  great  reapect  or  great 
affection  was  designed  to  be  expressed,  the  bow- 
ing was  repeated.  When  Jacob  beheld  Esau 
coming  to  him,  and  with  him  400  meo,  he  wan 
alarmed,  and  passed  over  before  hi*  wives  and 
children,  '  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground 
teitK  timee  ontjl  he  came  near  to  his  brother' 
(Oen.  ixxiiL  1-3).  When  David  was  about  to 
part  from  Jonathan,  as  he  came  to  meet  him  he 
'  fell  on  hia  face  to  the  ground  and  bowed  liim- 
self  tkne  times,  and  iiixj  kissed  one  another, 
and  wept  one  with  another,  until  David  ex- 
ceeded'(1  Sam.  xx.  41). 

Of  the  difference  of  ceremony  according  to 
the  rank  and  relation  of  the  parties,  we  have 
the  following  illustrations : — When  David  mi 
on  hia  deathbed,  his  wife  Bathsheba,  wishing  liini 
to  settle  the  kiagdcm  on  her  son  Solomon, 
'  went  in  unto  the  king  into  the  chamber  ;  anil 
Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  onto  thi- 
king.  And  lo,  while  she  yet  talked  with  thr: 
king,  Nathan  the  prophet  also  came  in  ;  and  be 
bitwed  himself  before  the  king  with  hia  face  tn 
the  ground.'  And  David  having  anew  appointed 
Solomon  hia  auceessor,  Batbihcba,  with  tht' 
view  of  eipreasing  her  thanks,  '  bowed  with  her 
face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverence  to  the  king ' 
(I  Kings  i.  IS,  IS,  22,  23,  31).  Afterwards 
when  '  Bathsheba  went  unto  king  Solomon'  to 
preaent  a  request  unto  him,  '  the  king  rose  up 
to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and 
ut  down  on  hia  throne,  and  caused  a  aeat  to  be 
set  for  the  king'a  mother,  and  she  sat  on  hia 
right  hand'  <iL  19).  Bathsheba  did  not  ap- 
proach her  hnaband  king  David,  nor  her  aon 
Solomon,  with  so  mnch  ceremony  as  did  Nathan 
the  prophet 
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BOWEU  11 

which  WM  ta  this  affect — '  While  I  ihall  hire 
ths  bappineu  la  kia  the  dial  of  thy /at,  I  ahRll 
think  that  fortune  fitonn  ma  with  ita  tenderett 
cueswi  *nd  ila  iweetest  kLwHs'  (Humer, 
Obt.  iL  S36}.  Such  eiimmstincei  *s  these 
ahew  that  there  \m  no  ntraTHgiince  of  figure 
In   the   rollowini!    paiugm  : — '  He   iImII   hivB 

unto  the  end*  of  tlie  earth.  They  that  dweU  in 
the  wildemeu  ahntl  bow  hefore  liim,  and  his 
eneiniu  shall  lick  the  dut'  (tV  liiiL  8,  91. 
■Kings  shall  be  thy  uarsing  lathen,  and  their 
queana  thy  nursing  mothsn  :  they  ihall  bow 
down  to  thee,  with  thdr  faces  towud  the  earth, 
and  lick  up  tiie  duat  of  th;  feet*  (U.  xlii.  23  ; 
see  also  Hicah  viL  17). 

Bowing  li  often  apoken  of  In  the  BcriptuTes 
aianactof  worBhif,  bothof  the  true  God  (Micah 
vL  7)  and  of  false  godj  (Jer.  ixiii.  7).  We 
particularly  meet  with  the  ex)>re!iaioDS  boaiyig 
dawn  to  them  (Pa.  icv.  6  ;  Exi>d.  zx.  5),  bov)- 
ing  the  head  (Keh.  viii.  6).  and  boamg  tht  kntea 
(1  Kings  ill.  18  ;  Eph.  iiL  1^). 

BOWlILa,  the  inUmal  parts  of  the  body 
(2  Sam.  II.  10).  idwYij,  when  ascribed  to  God, 
denote  hia  iufliiite  compassion  and  tender  men'y  ; 
anil  the  touading  or  tmubU  of  Kit  ioieelt  in  the 
powerful  aiid  aecret  working  of  hia  mercy  to- 
wards his  peo)de  (Is.  liiiL  16  ;  Jer.  mi.  20). 
BomtU  figurutivt'ly  ascribed  to  men  denote  their 
soul  (2  Cor.  Ti.  12  ;  Philem.  7),  or  a  person 
dearlyhelovod  by  us.aaour  very  soul  (Pbilem.  II!), 
or  strong  affection  and  pity  (Oen.  iliii.  30  ;  CoL 
ili.  12).  Paul  longnl  after  the  Phitippiana  tn 
the  boicrla  of  Jena  Christ— {.e.,  with  the  most 
anient  love  and  tcndercEt  pily,  and  aimilar, 
though  not  equal,  to  Christ's  love  to  men  (PhiL 
i.  8).  TroiMf,  jiaia,  and  boilimj  i<f  bovxJt,  im- 
port terrible  distress  and  grief  (Lam.  j,  20 ;  Jer. 
It.  19  ;  Job  iii.  27).  The  rume  cominjf  into 
one's  liovxU  like  water  implies  the  execution  of 
a  fearful  elfects  on  the  soul  and  wliole  Dian 


(Pa., 


.16). 


BOrRAH.  1.  A  city  in  the  plain  country  of 
the  Ileubeniteii,  the  same  na  Beier  in  the  wil- 
demesa,  which  wns  given  to  the  Levitep,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuse  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  (Dent  jv.  41-43 ;  Josh.  IlL  3-1-31:). 
It  does  not  appear  to  bo  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  name  nf  Boirah,  utdesa  it  be,  as 
19  maintained  by  Porter,  in  Jer.  xlviil.  21.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  ia  the  Bontm  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  situati^l,  Unrckhardt 
informs  us,  in  the  open  plain,  and  is  at  present 
the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  fiouth-ea-it  ei- 
tramity  of  the  Hauran.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  A  rabia  Pnnrineia,  and  is  now,  includ- 
ing its  Tuina,  the  largest  town  in  the  Hauran : 
it*  circumference  ia  about  three  qnartera  of  an 
lionr.  It  was  anciently  enclosed  by  a  thick 
wall,  which  BBve  it  the  reputation  of  a  place  of 
great  strength.  Many  parts  of  this  wall  still 
remain.  6oma  ot  the  ruins  indicate  buildings  of 
considerable  magnificence;  they  are  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Hauran.  On  them 
are  a  number  of  Greek  and  aonie  Boman  inscrip- 
tions ;  bat  Boma  of  the  huildinga  appear  to  have 
bean  also  of  Saracen  origin.  In  the  days  of 
Abulfeila.  the  historian  and  geographer,  Boatra 
or  Boush,  M  it  was  then  colled,  was  atill  *. 


popnlons  toiwn  and  11m  eapftil  of  On  Hnm^ 

having  Urge  markati  and  rich  gaidoia.  Now 
it  ia  almost  ileacrted.  Aa  a  dty  it  kii  kaf 
ceased  to  aiiat ;  it  li  now  one  rut  field  of  on- 
fuasd  ralna.  Of  the  Tineyudi,  for  which  it  na 
once  celebrated,  not  ■  vestige  lam^na.  Thas 
is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  neighbDOrlioiid  e(  tha 
town,  and  the  twelve  or  flfteen  tamUita  whU 
inhabit  it  cultivate  nothing  but  wheat,  lariiy, 
hoTse-beans,  and  a  Uttle  dhonik  (Indian  ooi^ 
(Bunkhardt,  TroB.  Syria,  S36;  Porter,  Da- 
muciu,  iL  116, 143,  159,  160,  169,  nO\ 

2.  A  city  in  the  land  of  Kdom,  and  tOt  allna 
the  capital  of  the  country.  This  is  i<n>1ialiy 
always  the  place  which  is  mentioned  in  Os 
Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Boirah.  Wh« 
mentioned  it  is  usually  in  nmiMctian  witt  thi 
land  of  Edom,  as  in  Gen.  invi  S3,  trom  «UA 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  vary  andent  plaoa; 
and  also  in  la.  uiiv.  G,  6 ;  I^IL  1 ;  Jer.  tSt. 
7,  13,  22  ;  Amos  L  II,  12.  Boznh,  tndssd,  k 
once  mentioned  as  a  city  ot  Hoib  (Jer.  ihU 
24] ;  but  this  must  either  have  been  a  dty  irf  tie 
same  name  in  tha  land  of  Moab.*  or,  what  li 
more  probable,  it  is  no  otherthan  Boirah,  btlie 
land  of  Edom,  tha  posseaaion  of  patticnlar  dtiM 

*  While  we  readily  admit  that  the  pamfei 
here  referred  to  relalii  to  Boiiah  in  the  land  it 
Edom,  we  apprehend  with  Porter  that  Jab 
ilviJL  24  is  naturally  to  be  understood  tt  * 
Boirah  in  the  land  a[  Hoah  proper.  In  lUa 
part  of  tha  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  w*  hart 
jiiilgmenta  denounced  ancceasively  on  the  FfaillB- 
tines  (xlvii.),  on  Hoab  (ilviiL),  on  the  Amma- 
ites  (ilii.  1-6),  then  on  Edom  (ver.  7-28),  and 
after  that  on  other  nntions.  Now,  the  jaSf- 
ments  on  these  several  natJomi  are  distincdy 
separated  from  each  other  ;  and  it  is  a  meat  Qft- 
natural  interpretation  to  suppoce  that  the  jadf- 
menti  on  Moab  arc  in  any  degree  inlended  to  be 
undentood  of  judgments  on  Edom  ;  in  otbtr 
wonls,  that  Boirah  of  Moab  is  to  be  nndentood 
of  Bozrah  in  Edom.  Besides,  as  is  mnntcd 
by  Porter,  Jcrpminh,  'while  prononucmg  th* 
judgiuent  of  God  upon  Moab.  says,  'Jndgmat 
b  come  upon  the  jilaia  country,'  and  he  thn 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  cities  aituated  ta  As 
jilain,  among  which  we  find  the  naiuea  ot  Beth- 
gamul,  Bozrah,  and  Keriotb  (ilviii.  21-24).  Hit 
dencriptlon  in  this  passage  could  not  apply  to  Ih* 
land  of  B<lom,  which  is  eidnaivdy  a  monn- 
taiuous  country,  any  more  than  his  deacripticD 
In  ilix.  16  could  apply  to  the  region  anmod 
Busiah,  which  ia  an  unbroken  plain.  There  ii 
another  circumstance  connected  with  the  j*o- 
(ihetic  denunciations  which  is  strongly  ronnbo- 
ratite  of  this  view.  After  completing  tha  san- 
tunce  of  Moab,  the  Spirit  of  God  addi ;  '  Yet 
will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  in  1h* 
latterdnyu'  (ilviii.  47] ;  whereas  in  Bdom'adoon 
wB  hare  these  terrible  words :  '  For  I  havs 
sHom  by  myself,  eaith  the  Lord,  that  Bomk 
shall  become  a  desolation,  a  reproach,  ■  wastei 
and  a  curse  j  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall  b« 
perpetual  wastes.  As  in  the  overthrow  at 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  tha  neighbour  citiN 
thenof,  saith  the  Lord,  no  man  shall  abide  than, 
neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell  in  it.'  Than 
two  sentences  cannot  apply  to  one  oonntiy.' 
(Porter,  Itamueut,  ii.  160-162), 


n«.  (U  iii. 
lonun  oiien  wore  Kvenl  on  the  uins 
!  abore  uiotfasr.  They  were  lonietime) 
doable  weight  and  mine.  The  two 
I  vhkh  Abiahain'a  Krrant  presented  ta 
I '  for  her  handi  were  ten  ihekela'  weigbt 

(Gen.  uiv.  22). 

viiaan  of  the  Eait  wore  nmilaroinanteiits 

leg!  ahont  the  mklea.  Theiie  are  pro- 
Ufld  anklela.  The  femalea  ot  Syria  and 
it  tliia  day  veai  great  rings  around  their 
which  an  attached  many  other  amaller 
Ueh  make  a  ti^viing  noiu  like  little 
MO  they  walk  or  itir.  To  these  ona- 
f  lh«  anklca  small  chains  an  faateued 
oaect  the  legs  together,  and  cause  them 

with  a  short  mtunred  step.  Isaiah, 
i(  *  the  daughters  of  Zioo,'  spedflea  '  the 
[ts  of  their  legs,'  and  repnsenti  them  aa 
{  and  mincing  u  they  go,  and  making  a 
with  their  feet'  (iiL  Ifr-SO  ;  see  Geaentna, 

fBLE.  The  Hebrew  and  Oreelc  words 
.  tn  the  common  tranalation  bramble 
.  thorny  prickly  bosb,  but  of  what  par- 
;iaciei  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Thoagh 
■ot  haTC  been  the  bramble,  that  woid 
>t  the  sense  of  the  passages  where  it 
ith  soScient  distinctness,  and  with  mare 
nneas,  than  if  the  geneial  term  thom- 
1  bean  employed  <Jarlg.  iz.  11,  15;  Is. 
3  ;  Lake  Ti.  44).  Bealdea,  in  the  last 
lagea  the  word  Oumu  occnra  aa  well  aa 

B*  places  the  Greek  word  pami  ia  pro- 
amgfa  tendered  simply  buih,  the  sense 
I  WVJ  dependent  on  the  particular  spe- 
rfc  lil  S«  ;  Lnke  u.  37  :  Acta  vii.  ^10- 


emptoyed  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  norto  the  reason 

As  the  bread  in  nse  snnnir  the  Jvwa  conaistcd 
of  thin  flat  cakes,  aa  in  still  the  ciuie  in  the  Eut, 
we  question  the  use  of  the  wordi  lon/njxA  lotivit 
in  our  comiiiun  translation,  sji  they  |;ii-f  a  fslai.- 
idea  of  the  form  of  the  breail,  and  in  traiulatioii 
a  want  of  coaTunnity  to  tlie  cu>tninii  ot  the 
country  is  to  be  ttudiuuily  avoided. 

Sti<Kbrtad  (Heb.  brtad  of  Oit  yramcr)  waa 
that  which  was  placed  bEfore  the  Lord  on  the 
fnlden  table  in  the  holy  plan  (Lev.  uv.  23,  24. 
SO).  This  consisted  of  twelve  eairs  Ruda  fC 
fine  flour,  whii^h  «m  set  on  it  in  two  niwx,  nix 
in  a  row,  and  fiankinceiiae  wsa  put  on  each  row, 
'  that  it  might  be  on  the  bread  fur  a  memorial, 
even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lonl.' 
This  waa  to  be  done  every  Sablatb.  and  tii' 
stale  bread,  which  waa  then  removed,  wai  to  be 
the  prieet^',  who  were  to  cat  it  in  the  holy  plate 
(Ler.  xxir.  5-9).  In  otdinar>'  circnniotoncea  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  but  the  pi-iesta  to  eat 
thereof  (1  Sam.  xiL  3-6 ;  Mati.  iiL  3,  i). 

BREASrTLATE.  1.  A  piece  of  defensive 
umour  to  protect  the  chest  and  its  vital  organs, 
particularly  the  hnrt,  in  buitle  (1  Kitigs  uiL 
34,  mary.)  The  word  is  aluo  vned  of  spiritual 
armour :  '  The  brea.*lplale  of  righteomnens'  (Is. 
lix.  17;  Eph.  vi.  IJi^  -the  breiut|i]ate  of  faith 
and  love'  (1  Tbesi.  v.  S  ;  see  also  Kcv.  ii.  9,  IT). 

2.  A  part  of  the  Jewiib  hi^'h-priests'  dress. 
It  was  a  span  square,  and  was  loade  of  similar 
materials  as  the  ephi-L  It  waa  set  with  twelve 
different  precious  Ktunes.  on  each  of  which  was 
engraved  the  name  of  one  uf  the  trilies.  These 
were  set  in  gold,  and  in  four  rows,  three  in  each 
row;  but  the  names  of  Ihem  given  in  the  E.  T. 
are  somewhat  oricertaiD.  [Pkeciol's  Studies.] 
The  breastjilste  was  faKtene<l  to  the  breaat  li 
the  hii^h-prirst  by  the  two  upjier  comers  to  his 


BRICKS                              118  BRI3IST0NE 

was  with  brick  that  men  from  the  East,  when  and  the  contrasting  of  iHicka  and  T"«bn>1f  «o 

they  came  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  pro-  mnch  more  dnraUe  and  beautiful,  placet  fhl 

posed  to  '  buUd  a  city  and  a  tower  whoee  top  Taunting  of  Israel  in  a  strong  point  of  light 

should  reach  unto  heaven :'  '  Go  to,  they  said  The  want  of  durability  of  houses  built  at  im- 

one  to  another,  let  us  make  brick  and  bum  them  burnt  bricks,  or  often  only  dried  mud,  is  not  fhl 

throughly:  and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  only  objection  to  them,  for  they  nuke  the  stneli 

slime  had  they  for  mortar '  (Gen.  zi  2-4).    The  dusty  when  there  is  wind,  and  dirty  when  tiun 

custom  of  building  with  bricks  must  have  been  is  rain.     Maundrall  says  that  upon  a  nokBt 

long  continued  in  Babylonia,  for  in  the  ruins  of  rain  at  Damascus,  the  whole  city  beoomei^  hy 

Babylon  are  found  in  the  present  day  immense  the  washing  of  the  houses,  as  if  it  were  a  qug- 

quantities  of  bricks — some  simply  dried  in  the  mire.    Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  prophet 

sun,  others  burnt  in  the  fire.    [Babylon.]  Zechariah,  referring  probably  to  the  great  fjm^ 

In  Egypt  brick-making  was  also  carried  on  to  tity  of  the  dust  and  mire  of  great  cities,  m^ 

a  great  extent    The  use  of  crude  bricks,  baked  '  l^rrus  did  build  henelf  a  stronghold,  and  beqed 

in  the  sun,  was  general  in  both  Upper  and  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mireof 

Lower  Egypt    Besides  natives  of  the  country,  the  streets '  (iz.  3 ;  Harmer,  Oba,  L  S20,  34d)i 

numerous  captives,  who  worked  as  slaves,  were  Bricks  appear  to  have  been  much  in  use  in 

employed  in  brick-making.    When  the  children  Nineveh  as  well  as  in  Babylon,  and  to  hn» 

of  Israel  multiplied  in  Eg3rpt,  the  king  got  been  employed  even  in  the  fortifications  of  ths 

alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their  numbers, '  and  city.     Nahum,  describing  its  final  overthrov; 

the  Egyptians  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  colls  on  the  inhabitants  to  exert  themtehvi 

bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  with  vigour  and  activity  in  making  bricks  to 

manner  of  service  in  the  field :  all  their  service  strengthen  their  defences :  '  Drew  thee  waten  lior 

wherein  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rigour.'  the  siege ;  fortify  thy  strongholds ;  go  into  day. 

Of  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  made  to  and  tread  the  mortar;  miLke  straig  the  hrid[- 

serve  we  have  afterwards  an  example  in  the  cose  kiln '  (iii  14). 
of   those  employed  in  brick-making.      When 

Moses  and  Aaron  informed  Pharaoh  of  the  com-  BRIDE,  a  betrothed  or  new-mairied  wifc 

mand    of   Jehovah,    that   he   should   let  tlie  Th®  «"nts  and  chureh  are  a  &r£efo— they  IR 

Israelites  go  that  they  might  hold  a  feast  unto  betrothed  and  espoused  to  Jesus  Christ ;  th^r 

him  in  the  wilderness,  the  king,  so  for  from  "«  adorned  with  the  wedding  garment  of  his 

complying  with  the  order,   'commanded   the  righteousness,  and  rejoice  in  him  (Rev.  xxiL  17 j 

some  day  the  task-masters  of  the  people  and  ^^i*  ^)- 

their  oflBcers,  saying,  Ye  shaU  no  more  give  the  uRinwap/viif  •  i^f,«fi»-wi  «,  .wi»»...*u 

people  straw  to  moke  brick,  as  heretofore :  let  BRIDEGROOM,  a  betrothed  or  neiMnairM 

them   go  and    gother    straw    for    themselves,  "'^"l     -^°°K  ?!  ^^.^/*?;  *PI*"  ^ 

And  the  tale  of  bricks,  which  they  did  moke  P;eat  reverence  before  their  bndegrooms,  and 

heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them ;  ye  shall  not  2.^^  *=«?*  *?f  "^^""^^  *^T'  *,^^?,\  ^«li««^ 
diminish  ought  thereof,  for  they  bJ  idle.'      It  ?^  ""T'^^^'^^i  ^'^  "^v    ^^'  ^^k-  TSL^ 
was  common  in  oucient  times,  in  making  bricks,  "  ^l^""^  ^  »  bridegroom  because  of  his  gioriou 
to  mix  chopped  straw  with  the  clay,  for  the  °'  Jl^^^^^^  *"I^*  ^,^  ^l'^'^^  '^^  ippawatly 
purpose  of  making  it  more  adhesive;  and  it  is  '^'^^  ^°°S  °"  ^^  (^  ^'  5)- 
no  doubt  in  reference  to  this   practice  that  bRIG'ANDINE.  a  coat  of  mail,  composed  of 
Pharaoh  issued  this  unreasonable  order,  which  ^^^  ^       ^        ^ect  fW)m  the  sword  oC  aa 
has  passed  into  a  kmd  of  proverb  as  to  some  ^          /j^^  xlvL  4;  IL  8). 
men  s  requirements.     Probobly  these  were  sun- 
baked bricks ;  but  burnt  bricks  were  also  made  BRIM'STONE,    or    Sulphur,    is   a   hard. 
in  Egypt,  for  in  Jer.  xliiL  9  mention  is  made  of  brittle,    highly    inflammable    substance,   of  i 
'  the  brick-kiln  which  is  in  the  entry  of  Phuraoh's  yellow  colour,  and  with  very  little  taste.    It  has 
house  in  Tabpanhes.'      In  Egypt  brick-making  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  i»  found 
was  a  monopoly  of  the  government  (Wilkinson,  sometimes  pure  and  sometimes  in  a  state  cf 
ii.  194),  and  hence  it  probably  was  that  the  combination  with  other  substances.     It  ocean 
hnroelites  were  employed  in  making  them.  particularly  in  volcanic  countries,  and  is  a  camr 
Bricks  were  also  in  use  by  the  Israelites  after  inon  constituent  of  lavas.     It  is  a  ready  maaos 
they  were  settled  in  Canaan.    David  made  his  of  raising  a  great  and  terrible  conflagration ;  and 
Ammonite  captives  '  pass  through  the  brick-  hence  it  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  u 
kilns'  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  which  shews,  however  on  instrument  of  the  destruction  or  punishmflot 
we  may  understand  the  passage,   that  brick-  of  the  wicked.    This  was  one  of  the  means 
making  was    then   practised  in    the  country,  employed  in  destro3nng  the  cities  of  the  plain : 
Indeed,  bricks  were  perhaps  the  chief  materials  '  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
employed  in  building.   This  seems  implied  in  the  morrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
following  passage  in  Isaiah :    '  All  the  people  of  heaven '  (Gen.  xix.  24).    Isaiah,  in  predietiBg 
shall  know,  even  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians,  introduces  it 
of  Samaria,  tliat  say,  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  with  powerful  effect  into  the  following  picture: 
of  heart,  The  bricks  ore  fallen  down,  but  we  '  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea  for  the  king  it 
will   build  with  hewn  stones;   the  sycamores  is  prepared;   he  hath  made  it  deep  and  laige; 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood;  the 
cedan  (ix.  9,  10 ;  see  also  Ixv.  S).     Bricks,  and  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
especially  unbumt  bricks,  are  poor  materials  doth  kindle  it '  (xxxi.  83).     In  describing  the 
for  building  as  compared  with  hewn  stone,  par-  de.struction  of  Idumiea,  he,  in  like  manner,  says 
ticularly  of  the  finer  sorts — ^marble  for  exomjilc ;  '  The  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch* 


— ,  ...._  .„  — ,  _— ., -_,  amaa  men  w  were  tniiv  so  (UaL  il  4).     A 

or.     Somo  brook.  ™  ■™Wr  torrent.^  ^y,^  ^  j^  j.^^  orfwri^.-   tlien  h.  .hoold 

>tam«d  .  cOTUidrabU  body  ^  'ater  ^.ji^    di««Yer  hi*  love  in  .j-mp.thr,  help. 

tt   U   po»U<  the«  might  ba  oUi«T  ^^  i;,)_    ^o  .tick  tlotr  Ihan  a  &™(A«-  i..  iti 

irtueh  >n  raidtred  y.31ejj  in  oni  tim»-  ^^^^n     to  Vtrierd  «.otber,  even  more  than 

N.r.  l^  >  countrr  »  .bonndmgwith  .  ^^j^^  brother  (Ptot.  iriiL  21).     Tho  JeWi 

OwMn  It  i.i«T>b»blena^Bnil  brook.  ^^    ^j    1^^,,^    Jfhoiakim.   saring.   Ah    m„ 

»th«  «me  loc«l.ty--brooluon«  part  hroOvcrl  Ah  Lordl  at  Ahhitglo,-sI-i.t.,l^\ 

r<w  «.d  Triley.  mother.     Stream,  of  -^^^.^  ^^^  ^  ,^  diatrewed  by  the  dc.lh  of 

lipMr  to  h.ve  nm  m  m«.y  phu:e.  which  „^  ^[^^^  l^i^    ,    ^^^,  ,  ^^^  ^ord.  onr  gover- 

r.  now  «U  »«iy.  or  vaUejiL    Job,  who  nori.c«toffI    Alu  !  hi.  Rlory  is  quite  .bol- 

j  U»«l  «.  wm.  part  of  Arabia,  make,  j^^  ,j^,  ^ii_  ,5,^    ,1^^  j^,    ^f  i,«(Ar™,  in 

,"^'Tr:S, "  J"^   chK«*™rtics  of  ^^  J,,^  connection,  i.  muKial  love,  unitv, 

<TL  15-20).      From  the  narpn  ofonr  ^^  honouring  of  (me  another  (Ps.  cixiiiL  1 ;  1 

he  tramdaton  appear  to  have  b«en  oilsu  j„{qj  ^j_  14)^ 

.  whither  to  tranilate  Che  word  valley  or  g^^,,^  ^^^  f^^^^_  ^^,  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^ 
extent  of  .ignification  a.  BitoiHEit  among  iiia1e& 

nfEK.    The  Sciiptun  nties  the  void.  It  Is  taken  not  only  for  a  sister  properly  so 

or  ftreUrm  in  *  variety  of  kdw..      1.  called,  but  for  a  vomjin  nearly  nrtaled,  or  ]jni- 

«  proprr  brtllimi,  by  immediate  decent  fessing  the  same  religion.     Clirist'a  (^ousinH,  the 

B  HDe  parent  or  parent*  (Gen.  xlii.  13).  daughten  of  his  mother's  sister,  are  ealled  his 

■  a«  brethren  by  affinity,  kindred,  or  n'lterj  (Mark  vi.  3).      Women  who  are  felbw' 

In   G«n.   liv.   IS    Lot  ia   called  the  professon    of    Chnstianity    are    called    ililm 

c/ Abraham;  bnt  in  li.  31  he  1.  uid  to  (Ram.  xvi  1;   2  John  13;  1  Cor.  viL  15;    ix. 

en  hii  bnther'a  son — i.e.,  hi.  nephew  S ;  James  <L  15) ;  but  in  thia  last  text  it  may 

a  ziiL  8).     In  Gen  iiii.  13  Jacob  tell,  be  taken  for  any  woman  in  guiieral ;    gud  eo, 

that  he  was  her  father",  brother ;  but  when  God  forbids  the  Jews  to  take  a  wife  In  her 

ig  to  ixviiL  G,  Lnbui  waa  not  Jacob',  niltr,  to  vex  her  in  her  lifetime,  it  implies  a 

^  aa  we  use  the  term,  but  the  brother  of  diK^harge   to   many    any  seconfl  wife  tili  thi^ 

|(,  hia  mother.     The  word  haa,  perhapa,  former  1.    dead    {Lev.    iviiL   IS).      Jerusalem, 

WiMe  in  OaL  i  19..    AU  the  Israelite.,  Bamaria,  and  Sodom  are  calU'd  t'tlrri,  becou-^e 

B  the  domitea,  were  (rvUrm,  becanw  the  inhabitant,  of  these  place,  were  bo  .iniilar 

lOW  descent  (Dent  uliL  7,  IS;    Bom.  in  wlckedoes.  (Jer.  iiL  S,  10;    Ezek.  iri.  4U). 

3.  By  common   participatlcm  of  the  The   saintji   are   called   Christ's    titlcrt :    they 
■itiiie ;  thus  all  men  are  frretAroi  (Gen.  posscM   the  rame   human   nature;    they   aie 

4.  In  having  the  same  religions  profe«-  .piritnally  begotten  by  his  Fntber,  anil  made 
o  an  profesMd  Christian,  are  breOirai  like  him  in  gmce ;  and  he  dearly  loves,  protects 

"      El  In  being  member,  of  tha  same  and  carefully  provide,  for  them  (Matt  xiL  iO). 


BUILD  1! 

I.  Ifl.  17;  liT.  an,  27).  There  wu  proUbly 
M>me  ilifrerence  belwecn'tlie  shield  ssd  the 
bupkler,  u  they  ire  soinetinies  mentioned  to- 
gi-thet  (Ps.  lUT.  2 ;  icL  4  ;  Jar.  «lvL  3  ;  Eiek. 
uiiL  24) ;  but  ia  wli&t  thia  conuBtAd  va  do  not 

BUILD,  To,  lignifiB*,  in  coninioR  linguBge, 
to  conKtnict,  u  a  huase,  Inolvuling  the  whulu 
{TDcw  of  ereetinn ;  bnt  u  used  in  the  Srrip- 
tureH,  it  often  doei  not  refer  to  the  original 
l.jnndlnf!  iind  orecliun  of  &  city,  bnt  signifles  to 
repair,  enliirge,  or  embeUisli,  and  partiL-ulnrly 
to  Btrenph.-n  or  fortify  t.  city.  In  2  Chron.  li. 
G-12  B  number  of  I'hees  are  mtntioued  which 
Kcliuboam  la  aud  to  hare  built ;  but  moat  of 
thnn  had  been  in  existence  before;  «ome  of 
them,  indted,  had  b«u  long  in  eKistenec  The 
vhula  puis)^  couT«yii  the  a[iecial  idea  of  bis 
having  atn^ngthmcJ  or  fortified  them.  We 
have  aimilar  eiiiniiiles  in  chap.  liT.  8,  7 ;  ivi- 
1,  5.  In  like  rnminer,  KubuchadneiiaT,  na  lie 
Tvniksd  in  hb,  palnce  at  Bal.yinn,  eiclaimeil. '  la 
lint  thi»  the  great  Bahylou  Uiat  I  hare  built !" 
Now  N>but'hadnezi.ir  hail  dune  ao  mueh  in  the 
wav  of  erectintt  en-J-t  and  maiinilicent  buiiiiinKs 
in  Baliyhm  that  ho  liad  some  gmund  for  mak- 
ing thia  boast:  it  eoold  scarcply,  in  fact,  bt 
callol  a  vain  boaat;  yet  it  was  not  literally 
true.  Babylon  had  existed  long  before  he  wm 
batn,  and  had  even  been  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dnni.  This  use  of  the  word  may  wmetimuJi 
renrler  it  difficult  to  pay  whether  it  is  to  Ix- 
undentood  of  the  original  founding  of  a  city,  or 
only  of  repairing,  improving,  or  Btrengtheninf; 
it.  In  thu  HguratiVB  OBe  of  the  word  in  the 
ScriptuKS  thia  hiat  i>  fn!<|nently  the  special 
reference  which  it  hai.  The  aainta  build  up 
l/umuclcet  in  l/uir  mont  holy /•lilh ;  they 
fully  coiiBider,  more  lirmly  Ijoliei'e,  and 
diligently  |iracti«  diriuf  tnitlia;  aud  receiving 
out  of  Chrisl'i  fulneaf,  incruase  in  faith,  lovt, 
and  every  other  grace  (Jmls  20).  To  buM 
asaiH  ali'il  m  once  dtitru<itd  is  to  return  tu 
ccrenionii^H  and  sinful  practiree  we  had  once  n- 
liuqai»hcd  <(laL  li.  1»). 

BUL,  or  MAItCBEA'AN,  tlie  eighth  month 
of  the  Jewi-h  iiacred  year,  and  tliB  Bccojid  of  lUc 
civil  It  conmieiicwl,  according  to  the  rabhiiis, 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  October,  but  acconl- 
ing  to  Michaelia,  and  othrn  who  follow  him, 
with  tluit  of  Nortnibir.  It  was  called  Bui,  as 
•letioting  tht  month  cf  ilionvrt.  On  the  tilU 
day  of  thia  muntli  the  Jew«  fa^it  on  ncfount  cf 
Ztdfkiah  having  his  eyes  put  out  by  Xel.uchad- 
nei«r,  and  tlie  murder  of  bin  Hona  (Jcr.  lii.  Iw, 
11).  On  the  ISth  dny  of  it  Jeroboam  filed  lili 
idolutroiu  featival,  opfjsed  to  the  feast  of  laber- 
naclcs  in  the  prceeiling  month  (1  Kings  xii.  3i, 
83).  On  the  17lh  day  of  it  the  flood  began. 
On  the  27Ui  ot  it,  next  year,  Noah  aud  tile 
uthcr  living  crcuturea  came  out  of  tlie  aik, 
after  tho  flood  was  drieil  up  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii. 
14).  In  this  month  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  flniiihed  <1  Eingt  vi.  S3). 

BUI.I,  BULL'OCK,  OX.  The  Jews  nev*r 
caatralcd  any  of  their  aninials,  nor  do  the  Mu- 
hamiiiMlans  to  this  day  prop^y  do  so.  The.r 
uien  wero  therefore  hulla,  properly  so  called. 
Beiddea  the  tame  kind,  whoao  itrenglh,  Gercr.- 


\ 


nean,  and  pwlung  with  thdr  faonu,  in  C|bE% 
am  known,  than  is  a  wild  kind  ot  hiUi,  hU^ 
be  exceeding  largo,  awift,  and  fletoa,  nd  to 
Jwnll  in  laige  wood*,  aa  of  LJvonia  and  BhiO- 
pia.  Another  kind  of  wild  bulla,  or  hoSBlM** 
areoftoi  tamed;  and  by  an  iron  ring  in  thtir 
nose  are  mada  to  lubmit  to  the  plon^  tltoa^ 
l.hey  never  entirely  loH  tbeir  nataral  fitrNnaa- 
Multitodea  of  theM,  or  of  a  like  kind,  ran  wil* 
in  America;  thaiT  h^  ia  more  shaGgTi  <'>>^ 
liody  more  large,  and  thomaelTBi  more  fmev 
than  the  common.  But  Bochart  and  othen  will 
have  the  THiD  or  Tho  to  mean,  not  a  inU  •* 
or  bull,  but  a  vild  goat  (Dent.  riv.  5;  U.  h- 
30).  ,  .     , 

With  the  Habiowi  bulla  urn  clean  anmala- 
BuUocka  were  often  saoiflced  in  bumt-oBma^ 
rind  peace -offeringa,  and  Kjmatimea  in  ^ar- 
nfferinga.  ^ 

As  the  Hebiewi  had  seen,  and  perhi^M  mMl; 
,if  them  worshipped,  the  Egyptian  pi  A^ 
which  waa  a  living  hull,  and  sometonea  "S^* 
in  the  form  of  one,  or  in  form  of  a  man  with 
a  buU'a  head,  they  inatignted  Aaron  to  maka  a 
.loldai  ea(f  in  the  wildemeea,  to  which  they,  m 
ibe  day  after,  obaerved  a  aolemn  feativaL  This 
i:alf  Moaei  soon  after  reduced  to  powder,  aB.d 
.■nmied  the  idolaters  to  drink  it  (Exod,  xiiiL) 
ftTien  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  wlio  had  r» 
«ided  for  a  time  in  Egypt,  got  poaaesaion  of  Ibe 
kingdom  of  Israel,  ho  made  two  geldat  oahBt: 
(he  one  he  placed  at  Bethel,  on  the  aoath,  and 
',he  other  at  Dan,  on  the  north  frantier  of  hi" 
Itingdom.  These  calvea  the  ten  tribea,  for  abnl 
■260  years,  oonUnnod  to  worahip,  till  thai  stats 
n-as  overturned,  and  tbe  people  carried  cq«n 
by  the  Assyrians  (1  Kings  xii.  27,  29 ;  1  Ki* 
tvii)  Whether  the  calf  at  Dan  bad,  for  ftt^ 
tho  Syrians  carrying  it  oK,  been  transpoited  t" 
Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  laraelitisli  kin^A 
I  know  not  (Uinea  viiL  6,  6). 


BUL'nUSHES.    [Hns 
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BUR'IAL.  In  the  Srriptnrcn  we  mMt  w» 
freipn-ut  notices  of  the  burying  of  tbe  dead,  bit 
they  are  ehielly  of  an  incidental  kind.  Weban 
no  fnll  mid  ilistinct  account  of  the  customs  on- 
itIl-"!  with  it  which  prevailed  among  the  Jewi 
lid  olhers  in  ancient  times.  Some  indaii 
geni'ralixe  tlieae  notices,  and  consider  them  ■■ 
shewing  what  waa  the  common  prwctioe.  Bat 
this  we  are  not  entitled  to  do,  more  opedallT 
as  thny  vary  bo  mach  from  one  another. 

The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  appcui  to 
havi'  been  general  nmong  the  Hebrews  from  Ih" 
eariieflt  times.  We  have  no  or\linar>-  cxam[da 
of  any  other  mode  of  diapoBing  of  their  bodies. 
Abraham,  on  the  death  of  Sarah  hia  wife,  bonght 
the  field  of  Machpehih,  at  Hebron,  and  bniicd 
her  in  tbe  cave  tliat  was  therein,  and  they  '  wae 
made  sure  unto  him  for  [HMaession  of  a  boryiag- 
place  by  tho  boub  of  Heth  '  (Gen.  ziiii.  2,  17- 
^11).  Here  Abraham  himself  was  afterwards 
buried  (XXV.  9,  10).  Here  also  were  burled 
loaau,  and  Re)>ckali  his  wife,  and  Jacob,  and 
Leah  his  wife  ;  Init  Jacob  having  died  In  ESgjpU 
his  Imly  waa  flist  embalmed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  country,  and  waa  after 
conveyed,  almost  in  a  princely  style,  t 
reating-pUca  in  Canaan  (xzxt.  27-29  ;  xlL 
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Si;  1 1-13^.     Here,  in  fact,  we  bare  qnite  a 


Abncr,  when  li..-  w...uM  n- 1  l-r  'li'^'tfi'If.-!  from 


familv  burj-iii^-ground ;  anl  we  have  otlier  ex-  jiursuiiu'  alit-r  him.  an-l  it  i-  -ai.l  •  tii-y  i-  k  uj 
jnpit^oi'asin'.ilarkimU  as  Jutlg.  n-i.  31  :  but  we  1  A-^ahel.  aii-l  l.urii-.!  l.ii;,  in  the-  i.  i  r.'.-  ]'.r-  .-i  h.- 
meet TiihLO general  bun-ing-gn^unds as  «ith us.  I  fathi-r  wjiiiii  va>  u:  D- tJ.lch. ;:/' ij  .S.ri;.  :;,  4. 


Tlif  places  of  burial  were,  in  fact,  very  v.'irious.  ' 
DeViniu  Ii<:l>ekah*9  nurse,  w-aa  burieii  at  Bethel, 
QDdrr  au  oak  (Gen.  xxxv.  $).  Bachel.  the 
tewuittr  wife  of  JaL-ob,  *  wasf  buried  in  the  way 
to  Epbnth.  which  is  Bethlehem  :  and  Jacob 
Kt  a  piliAT  on  her  grave  :  that  is,*  aiids  the 
hiitfinan,  *thf  i^illar  cf  Bachel's  grave  unto 
this  day"  ixxi^-.  19,  20).  On  the  death  of  hi> 
SOB  Jcrfjih,  who  had  risen  to  be  *  ruler  over  ail 
iht  bui'l  of  EiTyjit,'  his  boily  was  enibalQiel. 
like  Jaci.ll I  hL«  fathers,  and  his  bones  were 
canirl  uji  out  of  Kjypt,  by  his  own  sj^tcial 


S    iK    l-^-'Jo). 


J'.'":l'.  in  It  ve.'.j-i-,  a:t"rv.ir.;- 
treaclicn'U>Iy  xr.uiil.ri-i  A?  !i-r,  :'.:A  v,i-  :...;>■ 
the  SV-ll.-\v:n^  ri.-..- '..:.t  .1  :.>  }.-..r:i::  '  Ai.-i 
David  aaid  to  J:.i\  ixwi  to  r.ll  ::.t;  i-vc-:  't.-  ri, »: 
were  vith  birr.,  K.r:d  yur  i '.■■:}...'-,  rr.A  i:',T-: 
you  with  s^ai-k.-I-.th,  -^vA  n. -Km  U.:-  r.-  A:.:;i:r. 
And  kin;:  David  l.:ii:>t:;i  f-!!  v.cii  t'i-.-  }-;.:r. 
And  they  banuil  A'Mii-r  in  }l».r  :■  n  ;  :.:A  thi- 
kiij^  lilted  uji  his  v..  i.e  a:--i  w.  jt  at  !:.•-  ;.-:.'i,vi- 
of  Abntr.  and  all  the  ]•.■■:'.•.-  wr.:,:.  Ar.-i  :L- 
kinglanii.nt^-tfl  over  A'-ur.r.  -.::■:  •.li :.  T':»-l  A*i:.-r 


.  as  a  fi^'l  dicth  •     Thy  h.i:;  I.t  w-Jc  i.  :  i-^:*'., 

dft«!re.  wli.-n  the  I-raelites  took  their  dejiarture  ur>r  thy  fe».t  j-ut  into  ift:-r-.  A-  n  r;..'i:.  :..:;-*.L 
froiEllutr..i:nir>- ((it-n.  1.  *2.'>,  20;  Exoti.  xiii.  K-^l.-rt-' wi.  kcd  r.-.cn.  v..  i-:.--  ::.  ::.  A:.:  :.;: 
ll»'.  .'.:yi  wtre  burie-i  '  in  Shet-heni,  in  a  parcel  .  the  j-e'j  1-  w- ;  t  .v-';.:t:  -  '.vr  :.!:.."  ■  '.':.  i.'',  liT.  ^^l- 
of^T'^'jinl  uhuh  his  father  Jacob  bought  of  the  ;  o4'.  Whm  .\:-  i  .:j:,  1mv.--">  r-.:-.-.:--..-  .-  :., 
««>  of  HaiTior*  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Aaron,  the  '  wa<»  slaiu  by  J-.-'ib.  *  th- y  t  k  h;::.  .'»•.■:  < .:-: 
irtt  Iii-li.j.ri*-st  of  I.xnu'l,  wns  pr«jliably  buried  .  iiini  into  a  prt-a:  j .:  1l  :!.-  w- ■■■■;.  ft:.-':  I„; :  .i 
on tht  t'l'  .f  Mount  Hor  ( Num.  xx.  23-20).  Of  '  vvr>- ;.Ttat  heap  ■. :  .-:  :.l-  i:j  n  Li:.; '  < x". ....  17-: 
M'.*«.  tbrir  ^eat  legislator,  it  is  said  the  Lonl  "  nor  does  it  aj-i'«.r.r  :ha:  .'ii.y  i:.- tt  L  :;.'^r."  ^: 
'bcri-d  l::ij;  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Mo.;b,  "  .^Tftve  wa.s  al:».TwarLs  a.-«;.a.»-«l  t>  L.r...  Ti.> 
bnt  Lv  ii:::n  kuoweth  of  hU  sepul«^hre  unto  thii-  .  practici:  f(  \l\::.j  a  h-.-..:-  -t  .-:'.:•-  .:.  i  :.-:  ■.  . 
•Uy  (Wm,  xxxiv.  Oi.  His  su'.rtssor  Jo>hua  j  rij-pta:-:r.  h«v.:  "m.*.:.  o--!.-:.-.-!  i'  a:.  !_•:.■  ::.!:..  > 
*a*  b;;r;e«I  in  the  bunlcr  of  his  inheritance  in  n.t.i:...Ti;iI  t-i  hiir:  y.':..-  vu-  'j!":  '.l  :'.  J-  •':..  v.;. 
TimLi'.h-*:rih,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  '.;■'.:  v!.:.  2f*;  x.  -J?;  Lai...  :.:.  i,'-'.K  W':.:.  J  A. 
OijihiJ  *h.  xxiv.  3ii».  Onthedeathof  SaiiJ.'un.  h:r:i?vl:  waj*  rkj^.-rwur-i'  p;::  :y  -i-./h  *  he  v.  .. 
£:.";f.»T '•■f  the  jui'.j«.-s.  fan:ous  for  hU  stren;rth  ■  hiiried  in  his  i;Wii  L-.u^e  in  the  v.,!:- :lv--'  1 
i'i'i  f  r'.ii.  ■m-.'i.-al  end, '  his  brethren,  and  al'  th<?     Kii._^  ih  34 1. 

'•■■■'^■■i  h  -  father,  came  di-wn,  and  took  him  '  AVc  c me  now  f^  th»:  huria!  -"f  k  :.:*'.  Wh-:. 
'■■■i  ■^ '.:.}::  liim  up,  and  buried  him  iKrtwetrn  '  David  .-I.-j-t  with  h.s  :a:h-rs.  :.•.•  v.  t-  iuri-  ■  ::. 
Z'^Jii  ii.>i  E-hta«-il,  in  the  buryin;r-pla«'e  of  :he  r::y  ..►  D.ivld:' :La:  i*.  ::.::.•;  :  ii  r -*:  :..'- 
-^I'J;i).  h:^  lath'.-r'   (Judg.  xvL  :;!>.      Wh.-n    hr-ld  of  M  .-unt  /:•:.,  ^L:  i.  "wi-   :  ;rr   •.;   ::.- 
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into  the  sepulchres  of  the  kingt  of  Israel'  (2 
ChrozL  zzriii.  27) ;  Hezekiah,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  '  tliey  bnried  him  in  tlie  chiefest  of  the 
aepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  and  all  Judah 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeruholeni  did  him  honour 
at  his  death'  (2  Chron.  zxxii.  33).  Up  to 
tills  time  all  the  kings  of  Judah  were  buried  in 
the  city  of  David,  but  of  wicked  Manasseh  it  is 
said,  '  lie  was  buric<l  in  the  garden  of  his  own 
house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza'  (2  Kings  zxL 
18).*  Of  his  idolatrous  son  Amon  it  is  also 
said,  '  ho  was  buried  in  his  sepulchre  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza '  (zzi.  26).  It  is  said  of  Josiuh, 
'  his  servants  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre ' 
(zziii.  30) ;  and  in  2  Chron.  zzzv.  24,  '  he  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  ; 
and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for 
Josiah  :  and  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah, 
and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women 
8}Nike  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  unto  this 
day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel' 
He  was  the  lost  of  the  kings  who  was  buried  in  Jc- 
msalem.  His  suiTcssors,  Jehoaliaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Ze<lckiah,  were  all  carried  into 
captivity  ;  Jekouhaz  to  £g>'pt,  the  other  three 
to  Babylon.  Of  their  burial  we  have  no  ac- 
count ;  but  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  prophesied  : 
'  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah 
my  brother  I  or  Ah  sister !  They  shall  not 
lament  for  him,  All  lord !  or  Ah  his  glory  ! 
Ho  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass, 
drawn  and  cofit  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem' (zzii.  18,  19).  Of  Zedekiah  he  also 
gave  forth  this  prediction :  '  Thus  saith  the 
LorrI,  Thou  slialt  not  die  by  the  sword  :  thou 
shalt  die  in  peace,  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy 
fathers,  the  former  kings  which  were  before 
thee,  so  Rhall  they  bum  odours  for  thee,  and 
they  will  lament  thee,  saj-ing,  Ah  lord  I  for  I 
have  proiioimced  the  wonl,  saith  the  Lord ' 
(zzxiv.  4,  6). 

Some  would  draw  an  illustration  of  the  an- 
cient moile  of  burial  from  that  magnificent 
passage,  Is.  xiv.  4-23  ;  Imt  that  passage  is  not 
only  ]x)etr}',  and  that  of  a  sublime  order,  but 
the  description  refers  not  to  this  world,  but  to 
Hades,  bito  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  re- 
presented as  entering,  while  at  his  appearance 
the  kings  of  the  nations  are  stirred  up,  and 
rising  up  from  their  thrones,  they  thus  address 
him :  *  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  moniing  I  How  art  thou 
cast  down  to  the  ground  which  didst  weaken 
the  nat  ions  ! '  Though  the  passage  luay  not  be 
without  some  allusion  to  the  mode  of  burial  in 
ancient  times,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  em- 
ploy it  in  illustration  of  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  warriors  of  some  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ha<l  their  weapons  of 
war  burietl  Tvith  them,  and  had  their  swonls 
laid  under  their  heads  (E/.ek.  xxxii.  27).  It  is 
sujiposed  by  Bochart,  and  many  other  learned 
men,  that  Meshe^'h  and  Tubal,  of  whom  Ezekiel 
is  here  speaking,  mean  Mingrelia  and  the  coun- 
try then>al)outs.  Now,  Sir  John  Cliarden  informs 
us,  that  *in  Mingrelia  they  all  sleep  with  their 

•  In  2  Cliron.  xxxiii.  20  it  is  said,  *  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  house.'  The  above 
statement  may  help  to  ex]>lain  that  expression 
in  the  cases  of  Samuel  and  Joab. 


swords  under  their  headu,  and  their  other  ams 
by  their  sides,  and  they  buiy  them  in  the  ume 
manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in  the  warn 
position  (Harmer,  Ob$.  iiL   54). 

These  are  the  principal  examples  of  bnriil 
noticed  in  the  0.  T.  In  the  N.  T.  we  hsfe  an 
example  of  a  funeral  procession  in  the  case  of 
the  widow  of  Nain's  son:  'Xow,*  says  Liika^ 
'  when  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  dty, 
behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the 
only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  s  widov; 
and  much  people  of  the  dty  was  with  Imt. 
And  he  came  and  touched  the  Iner,  and  thef 
that  bare  it  stood  stilL  And  he  ssid,  Yoimg 
man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise.  And  he  that  wm 
dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  he  deli- 
vered  him  to  his  mother  (viL  11-15).  It 
apiK^ars  from  this  account  that  the  place  of  ifr 
terment  was  without  the  walls  of  the  city;  tbat 
the  young  man's  mother  attended  the  lunersl; 
that  much  people  of  the  city  were  also  withhir ; 
that  the  body  was  placed  on  a  bier  or  bed ;  and 
that  it  was  carried  by  bearers.  The  whole  cn^ 
cumstances  form  a  most  interesting  spectsdci 

In  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  have  also  sone 
interesting  notices  of  Jewish  customs  conneetsd 
i^ith  burials.  It  would  appear  there  was  ao 
long  interval  between  his  death  and  hit  hurisl 
(John  xL  6, 17,  39),  for  in  warm  conntriesearty 
burial  is  necessary,  as  the  process  of  corraptiOD 
goes  on  so  rapidly.  The  place  of  burial  vsi 
probably  without  the  town  ;  '  it  was  a  cave,  sad 
a  stone  lay  upon  it.'  '  And  they  took  away  the 
stone  from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid. 
And  Jesus  cried  with  a  lond  voice,  Laianii^ 
come  forth.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes ;  and 
his  face  was  bound  alwut  with  a  naj^in. 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose  Mm,  and  let  hia 
go'  (XL  80,  32,  84,  88,  41-44). 

The  burial  of  our  Lord  also  famishes  us  with 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  customs  ct 
the  Jews.  A  few  days  before  his  crucifiziOB, 
when  he  was  supping  in  the  house  of  LazanUi 
Mary,  the  sister  of  his  host,  '  took  a  pofund  of 
ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed 
his  feet,  and  vnyn.^  them  with  her  hair ;  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment' 
Judas  Iscariot  having  found  fault  with  thifi 
alleging  that  it  might  have  been  sold  for  800 
denarii,  and  given  to  the  poor,  our  Lord  excused 
her,  saying,  *  Let  her  alone :  against  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  this.'  In  saying  this 
it  is  plain  he  could  have  no  reference  to  the  en* 
Ixilming  of  his  body,  for  he  knew,  and  hs«l 
already  told  his  disciples,  that  on  the  third  day 
he  would  rise  again ;  a  fact  which  wc  are  to  bear 
in  mind  in  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  his  burial.  Immediately  upon  his  death 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  haWng  obtained  leave  from 
Pilate,  took  down  his  body  from  the  cross; 
'  and  there  came  also  Nicodemns,  and  brought 
a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
]>ound.s  weight  Then  took  they  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the 
Hiiices,  OS  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  buy. 
Now,  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre' 
['  M'hich  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'  Mark  xv.  44^ 
•  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid  ;  and  the 
sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand'  (John  xix.  8&-4*2^ 


And  llief  ntomed  uul  prepared  splco* 
intmcula,  and  netad  the  tUbbath  day,  ac- 
ig  to  the  commandmeaL  And  apoa  the 
iij  of  the  week,  Tciy  eatly  is  the  moniitig. 
xiBc  nnta  tha  aapulchra,  t^gicg  the  spicea 
I  they  had  prepaicd,  and  certain  otbvn 
them.  And  they  found  the  Mane  rollLd 
from  the  lepnlclu^.  And  they  enteied  in, 
lauid  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jenus' 
E  IT.  47  ;  Luke  ziiiL  GS,  56  ;  ziiT.  1-3). 
thcT  appean  that  the  linen  dothei  whidi 
•an  wound  aboat  hii  body  vere  lying  in  the 
dm,  and  the  napkin  that  waa  about  hia 
lot  lying  vith  the  linen  clothea,  but  wrapped 
bra  in  a  place  by  itaelf  (John  ii.  5-7). 
two  other  buii^  we  have  a  brief  notirain 
[.  T.     When  Ananiaa,  on  being  rebuked  by 

for  a  lie  which  he  had  told,  '  fell  down, 
[■m  np  the  ghoat,  the  young  men  aroee, 
d  him  np,  and  carried  )iim  out,  and  buried 

Aad  it  WW  about  the  apace  of  three  houn 

*hen  hia  wife,  not  knowing  what  waa 
CUDO  in,'  aud  peniating  in  the  nam*  lie, 
X  aaid  nnta  her.  Behold  the  feet  of  them 
I  hara  buried  thy  hiuband  are  at  the  door, 
hall  cany  thee  out.  Than  fell  ahe  down 
htwsy  at  hi*  feet,  and  yielded  up  the 
;  aad  the  young  men  came  in  and  found 
nd,  and  carTjing  her  forth,  buried  her  by 
^band'  <Acta  t.  l-IO).  The  immediate- 
f  these  bnriala  appeaia  aingular.  Perhapt, 
death  waa  perfectly  aacaitained,  it  might 

■  nniuual  to  baiten  the  fnneraL 

■  odIj  other  cate  we  have  ta  mention  in 
9f  Stopbeo.  Ha  waa  atoned  to  death  by 
•««  a*  a  criniioal,  bat  he  wai  the  fint 
tin  martyr,  and  he  had  an  honourable 
j:  '  Deroot  men  carried  Stephen  to  hia 


37  ;  1  Kinga  liii.  22  ;  Meh.  iL  3,  U). 

Not  to  be  buried  at  all  waa  reckoned  a  gnat 
caUmity  (Pa.  Uiix.  2,  3 ;  Bcclea.  tL  3  ;  S  Kings 
it  10,  3i-37  ;  Jer.  itL  1,  B  ;  uxtL  3U). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  It  waa  deemed  an  act 
of  piety  to  repair  and  to  gamlah  the  sepukhrea 
of  the  prophets  and  other  righteous  man  (Matt 
uilL  2fi). 

To  the  north  of  Jemaalem  there  are  what  an 
called  tile  lomii  of  Ihe  lAngt ;  but  it  ia  certain 
they  cannot  be  the  aepulchrea  of  kings  of  Judah, 
for  we  haTB  already  aecii  nearly  Qie  whole  of 
theae  were  buried  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of 
Datid.  WUen  or  by  whom  theae  tomba  wera 
erected  [a  not  known.  Borne  luppoae  it  wai  by 
Helena,  the  queen  of  Adiabena,  who  became  a 
proaelyte  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  but  of  thii 
there  ia  no  proper  evidence  (Wilatm,  L  428). 

BUIfY.  '  She  goeth  nnto  the  grave  to  weep 
there,'  isid  the  Jews  of  Mary,  the  aiiter  i^ 
Laianis,  when  ahe  roaa  ap  haatiJy  and  went  out 
to  meet  Jtsoa.  '  Going  to  the  grave,  and  weep- 
ing there,' saya  the  Kev.  Mr,  Perkins,  'ia  common 
in  Penia,  especially  among  the  females.  The 
great  cemeteries  around  Urumiah  are  thronged 
on  some  of  their  feativals,  and  more  or  less  on 
other  occasions,  and  present  affecting  scenes,  not 
less  in  the  thoughtless  levity  of  the  msas,  than 
ia  the  dolorous  lamentations  of  the  few.  1  have 
frequently  observed  a  circle  of  women  sitting 
on  the  ground  around  a  grave  in  a  cold  winter 
day,  and  wailing  most  pileouily  over  the  duat  of 
a  departed  biend*  (Perkins,  Jieiidena  in  Pertia, 

f.ioe). 

When  the  modem  Jews  come  to  their  burying- 
place,  which  they  call  tiu  houtt  of  tin  Imng, 
they  addreaa  themselves  to  the  penona  buried, 
and  blees  Ood  (or  making,  preaerring,  and  cut- 
ting them  off  by  death,  and  that  he  will  nuae 
them  again.    At  the  grave  this  blnuing  is  re- 


only  iu 
in  Murk 


BUST    , 

nndrrin;'  thi>  namrii  of  sncic: 
uuiiit'B  currnit  ani^ini;  vn.  Tlie  vc 
tiuJcred  buitiel  in  Ilie  E.  T.,  dctu 
Matt.  V.  16|  anil  tliP  pnralltl  puugv 
and  Luke,  and  should  have  been  tiaiwfemil, 
not  tnuulatcd,  unlnd  jcihapa  it  mieht  bavc 
lireu  rcDdvred  lijr  the  gtnenU  tenn  msuhm, 
tliuURh,  aa  winietliine  may  cU'iimd  on  tlw  form 
and  i-apnrity  of  s  mr.iHurv,  tlmt  term  i«  acarci'ly 
KUltlcivntly  H|ic<.'i&'.  Tlie  modim  rontojunl  about 
tu  t^ii;|i-ii  [wck ;  a  Luithcl  containt  foiiT  pecka. 
BVgY,  dllliient  la  Tork.  Bmnfiodia  arc 
nch  an,  nei^A'tlnK  their  pmprr  dutirn,  pvr 
Umnwlvm  up  to  intrmieddlc  with  the  nfliun  of 
nthpia  (2  Tliviu.  liL  11).  Ztw'Him  in  the  vork 
wliicli  mpn  do,  or  which  thvy  oti);ht  to  An,  liy 
virtue  of  their  ealling  or  trust  (DeuL  zziv.  5  ; 


Bom.  I 


,11). 


BUTTEB,  d  well-known  artirle  of  food  in 
romiuOD  Due  umnnjl  ut :  and  though  Mirhaelia, 
(ietiiiiDi,  aiMl  i-tber  rritlo*  luaintiun  that  HMDn. 
Ihu  wiwd  rouiinonly  Tumlorrd  hHller,  hia  mit 
tliat  wuw,  lint  oliaiifiea  lhl,k  or  mrt/M  milt 
I  MlMc],  aUiI  tliou^h  we  are  tvaily  to  ailniit  that 
in  TnHoux  jasitap'a  thii  ii  mort  ]>n>bBbly  ita 
inruiinK,  yet  iu  othern  bulUr  appi'Bia  lu  give  a 
pretiTiUe  aonie.  It  i»  uron-ely  to  lie  su]>po»ed 
tliat  the  Orii-tital.i  iu  uwient  tiinn  Rhnulil  have 
Iwvn  ifraonuit  of  the  iToceaa  nf  makinR  butter, 
or  tint,  kuiiwiiig  it,  they  should  not  have  prnc- 
tinrd  It  Tlie  i>Mce»  ia  ao  xini)>1e  that  migra- 
tor:;' tr)b«a  Ihiiig  mui'h  on  milk,  and  being 
morh  in  motion,  mi^ht  even  diia'orer  it  ! 
aecblent.  Dr  RuNnKon  ifpeotedly  mentions  t 
uxe  of  butter  liy  thr  inhabitants  of  ralestine 
the  iiment  day,  aibl  he  afleD  nw  the  proceaa 
"  I  ililfelvnt  parta  of  the  cuunlry. 


•  The  ehura,'  be 


of  a 


is 

Tliis  i.n 


tanued  skin  of  a  pvt  strifipetl 
•111  Hiiiiie,  uiii  lue  eitreiuities  hwi'i)  up.  This 
is  luirtly  lilKil  with  milk,  and  b,'me  then  su»- 
jk'niliil  in  a  Klipht  ftnuie,  or  1>etwei'U  two  sticks 
leaning  :tgahist  the  lent  or  hoiue.  it  is  n-gularly 
noved  til  and  fro  with  a  jerk  until  the  procen 
"  e'  (RiilMiiMin,  Ha.  ii.  127,  ISO). 
sa  luu  m  )>riaiitiTe  ■  look,  and  the 
r  Ibe  East  are  grnermll;  so  little 
cbaiQ-nl,  that  wv  nut  Iniiinibolily  are  in  it  the 
way  hi  which  butter  was  mode  in  the  days  ol 
Aliniham  and  Ills  defteeudauta.  '  When  the 
iHittiT  has  crtnie,'  says  Dr.  Thonsnn,  '  thev 
take  it  out  of  the  skin,  b»il  or  melt  it.  and  theu 
init  it  in  ImlileH  <>f  gooti'  Hkios.  la  winter  it 
TtienilileB  eonilinl  honey,  in  summer  it  is  mere 
oil.  Thia  ia  the  only  kimi  of  Inilter  ws  hare. 
Sonw  of  the  farmers  have  teameil  to  make  our 
kind  of  butter,  liut  it  soon  beiomes  mm  id,  and 
tmleed  it  is  noTer  gnod '  {Laml  ami  Aiot,  L 
.1i>»).  Porter  sayd  :  '  niieii  f)vi>h  tlie  hulter  in 
tolerable,  but  when  it  has  ato-id  some  time  it 
t.ii'tfs  uhI  smell-:  pretty  ttriini;  of  the  skin  in 
whieh  it  has  Ikcu  churned  *  iPorter,  Daiitoti-tu, 
ilOO). 


CAB,  ■  meanire  containing,  areonlin);  to  the 
r.ihbins,  the  li^th  part  of  a  aeah.  The  won) 
(Hvun  only  in  i  lungt  vl.  25.    [Ucut-REt.] 


CALAH 

CABUL'.  1.  A  city  on  tlie  frontier  of  Ihr 
t  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiz.  27).  2.  The  name  Ihri 
Hiram,  king  ot  Tyre,  gare  to  the  diitrict  of 
ronntr;  in  OalLlec  which  Solomon  prsKntsd 
him  witli,  to  mark  hii  diiplcuare  with  it  (I 
Kings  li.  13). 
CAI'APHAS,  tht  high-prtot  of  ths  Jen  k 
e  time  of  our  Lord,  along  with  Annai  (Lnkr 
lii.  2).  Ha  ancceeded  Simon,  the  aon  of  OimitK 
about  a.11.  27  or2S,  and  hehi  the  office  sin  m 
ten  yeara  (Joseph.  Antlq,  xriiL  2.  2,  and  1. 1^ 
He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Annas  {Jela 
xrili.  13).  At  ttie  time  of  our  Lord's  ciudliiiB 
he  is  said  to  have  been  '  the  high  pritat  t^ 
same  year'  (li.  17).  When  our  Lord  wm 
apprehended  he  was  led  away  firat  to  Asni^ 
wlio  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphaa  ;  and  he  wtt 
afterwards  taken  to  Pilate,  who,  Riding  to  tks 
ciniiiours  of  the  people,  gave  him  up  tobrcrad- 
flnl,  eoutraiy  tu  hia  own  iuclinAtlou  and  to  thi 
coiivii'tiotit  of  hia  own  mind  (xviii.  24.  SS-tO  ; 
lii.  1-I<i).  Not  long  after  the  death  of  on 
l><rd,  Peter  and  John  wero  brought  bidon  thi 
rulers  of  the  Jcwii,  among  whom  are  poilieQ- 
larly  mentioned  '  Annaa  the  high  Jiriut,  sod 
Caiaphaa '  (Acta  It.  fi,  6).  The  mention  of  beUi 
Annaa  and  Caiaphaa  hi  the  N.  T.  aa  hifiJ^pricsti 
has  oecasioned  commentators  considerable  difi- 
culty.  Some  haveauppcced  that  Annaa  is  called 
high-priest  because  he  had  formerly  held  thai 
ollicc,  pcrMini  being  often  called  by  an  a(Bn 
after  they  have  ceased  to  hold  it ;  but  the  tem 
in  which  ha  is  apoken  of  appear  to  imply  thit 
he  still  acted  othcially  as  a  tugh-prieet.  Sma 
tlieiefore  suppose  that  he  and  Caiaphaa  D? 
have  otliciBt«i  as  hi(:h-prieat  by  turn*,  perhqt 
for  the  term  of  a  year.  Thia  almost  appears  te 
he  implied  in  the  words  twice  employed  bf 
John  in  reganl  to  Caiaphaa,  '  he  wv  the  high 
priest  that  same  j-ear'  (li.  47;  »viiL  IJ). 
Previous  to  our  Loni's  crucifliion  CaiaphM 
may  have  been  the  offiditing  bigh-prieat,  bit 
after  it  Annas  may  have  been  Uie  ofBciating 
high-priest,  the  passover  which  had  Interreaed 
being  the  time  when  the  change  waa  made. 
Others  suppose  tliat  Caiaphaa  waa,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  high-priest,  but  that  Annas  waa  hii 
deputy  or  ta-inii;  but  it  la  to  be  remarked  that 
both  in  Luke  ill.  2,  and  In  Acta  it.  6,  Annas  is 
named  before  Caiaphns,  which  does  not  look  as 
if  he  waa  only  a  deputy  or  sagnn.  Cuaphis 
was  ileposed  from  the  office  of  high-priest  by 
Vitellius,  the  Roman  governor  of  ^yiia,  about 
A.D.  S'  or  3S.  What  became  of  him  aAerwarda 
li  not  known.  Jonathan,  a  son  of  Annaa,  wai 
maile  hi|-h-priest  In  hia  stead  (Joaeph.  AnHf, 
iviil.  4.  3). 

CAI'SAN,  the  son  of  Enoch.  He  waa  ben 
A.M.  32S.  Serenty  yean  after,  he  begat  Uebr 
lalii'l,  and  died  A.X.  1235,  aged  (iltl  (Gen.  v. 
1>-14  1  1  Chron.  1.  2  ;  Lnke  iii.  371.  Another 
Cainan  is  repreaentnl  as  Ifae  son  of  Arphaxid 
(Luke  iii.  3^1;  but  a  triple  sacred  grnealofy 
testifies  that  no  auch  person  ever  existed  (Oen. 
I.  24;  iL  12;  1  Chron.  i.  lei).  It  ia  pro- 
liaUe  some  copyiiit  inserted  hia  name  in  Luke  in 
oiUer  to  moke  hia  genealogy  agree  with  tht 
Se|itiiagint. 

CA'LAH.  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Assnr  or 
Nioinid  in  Assyria,  the  words  aa  to  H*  founda 


.  zliii.  21  it  u  niiUeml  ruxel  canr, 
1  Jer.  vL  2(1,  cau  J'rvm  a  far  countni. 
twa  pawKEi  abew  that  the  calamiu,  or 
Ita  iwnlnce,  va>  OMtl  u  in  occoiupuii- 
n(  ucrilices  iritb  the  view,  no  doubt,  of 
•  awwt  nlouT  to  them.  It  in,  howevpr, 
anuiDDnty  Tfoilereil  ntil,  srjmetimei  with 
inctive  epithot  p«G»«l  to  it.  lu  in  I*. 
8,  '  a  hroken  rc«l ;'  xlii.  3,  '  »  bruised 
Enk.  iL  3,  6,  ■  ■  meuiuhng  reed.' 

LIh  To,  U  nwd  in  &  gnat  vsriet;  of 
in  tbc  ScrijiluRM,  but  it  ii  likewiM  lo 

BO  u)ilaualion.  We  shall  aimplj-  notice 
'  tbnc  jm'uliar  kium  in  which  it  is  uaed 
B  Scriptuna.  1.  To  invite  and  draw 
I  into  a  atala  of  union  witb  Jwna  Cbtiit, 
:  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  workiug 

Holy  Spirit.  Tberrin  the  penan  ia  con- 
of  hii  lin  and  niixery,  baa  bla  mind 
Icited  in  the  luiowlulge  of  Cbritt  aa  able 
llliBg  to  aave  him,  has  hia  will  renewi.'d, 

pmiuded  and  enabled  to  embracs  Jeaus 
ai   offend  to  him  in  the  goapeL     This 

aecordiiig  fa  (latTM  jiu/jioit,  with  nspvct 

Tini-  i-  9).  It  ii  loverQiga  and  free  ; 
uy  viae,  mightr,  or  noble  are  called  (1 

it.  27).  It  ia  hiijh,  proceeds  from  the 
Sigh  God,  and  intercuts  us  in  the  highest 
^  bappinew  (PbiL  iiL  14).  It  is  Ao/iy 
iBthor,  meanK,  and  end.  As  we  are  called 
I  gleriana  power  and  almighty  virtue  of 
gimoe,  so  we  are  called  to  glory  and  nrfiM^ 
'mm  and  happinesa  (2  Pet  L  3).  It  la 
ijf,  cornea  frum  abore,  Intareats  ni  in 
■pans  ni  for  heaven  (Heb.  iiL  1) ;  and  it 
tmt  rtpaitanet,  aa  God  will  nerer  cast  olf 
•t  ate  once  drawn  to  Um  (Rom.  zL  2B  ; 
},SS,3B).    2.  To  be  called;  to  be.  but 


CAL'VARY,  the  place,  in  common  lanj^sge, 
wliert  Cliriat  waa  cnicifltti,  but  thi'  pr..j*r  name 
of  that  place  was  Golgotha,  '  which  is,  lieiiig  in- 
t4:rp>«tcd,  the  place  of  a  skull'  (U^itl.  ixvii. 
33  ;  Mark  it.  S2  ;  Luke  xix  17).  In  Luke 
ixili.  3.*!,  it  in  true,  we  have  the  wonl  (^Ivury, 
but  that  word  is  nut  in  the  original,  whi-re  il  ia 
tpanai,  which  aigniltes  a  itull.  Calvary  ia 
merely  the  Latin  wonl  Calmria,  which  aig- 
niflea  a  akull,  and  is  token  tniti  tbo  Vul^iati.-,  in 
which  the  word  wb)  tnuiKlatcil  inslvad  of  lieing 
tnuwremid.  II  was  quite  Imjiroper  to  convert 
it  into  a  proper  name.  The  phmsc  HbBxt 
Calvary  ban  got  into  p(Tha{«  every  lan;nage  in 
Chrialendoni.  and  now  pofWH  uniiBi-sliuiiHl  in 
what  is  calleil  the  Chriitiaa  world  ;  \vl  lliere  is 
not  tlie  aligbtest  evidcoco  in  the  N.  T.  tliat 
Golgotha  waa  a  hill  or  mounL  The  whole 
ileaignation  should    therefore    ba   entirely  dia- 

CAM'EL.  Natnrallirts  are  agreed  in  reckoning 
only  two  ipeciea  of  the  eaniLl — the  Baitrlan 
caniel,  with  two  hmiches.  which  inhabinTartary, 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  China ;  Biiil  the  Arublan 
camel  or  dromedary,  with  one  bumb,  which 
inhahita  Arabia,  Turkey,  Xiirtliem  Alriea,  etc. 
(Cuvier,  Aninial  Kingiiom,  v.  i9o ;  Uuffon, 
Aat.  Hilt  vi,  IIS).  The  Arabian  cmiiel  or 
dromedary  ia  incomparably  more  naiu<'n»us 
and  more  generally  dilTuaed  tlian  the  Baclrian 
camel.  In  Arabia  it  is  more  common  than 
any  other  beast  of  burden ;  iniUed  it  ii  pro- 
bable it  woa  originally  a  native  of  Arabia 
(Bnffon,  KaL  UuU  iL  Vil).  Aa  regards  food, 
camela  an  singularly  ada[iled  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit  and  have  chiefly  to  trovi-nw.  Tha 
coarae,  stunted,  prickly  shrulni  and  withi'red 
plants  of  the  daiert,  broom,  thistles,  nclllea, 
Ibey  prefer  to  the  aoftest  ln-rbigc.  and  evun  of 
these  they  eat  but  little.     As  Inn^  as  tlicy  Rnil 
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filled  with  wat«r,  and  preserre  it  qnita  pure, 
and  that  from  these  cellfl,  when  they  are  once 
filled,  they  can  draw  it  when  they  hare  occa- 
sion for  it  as  fh>m  a  spring  (Robinson^  /?ef.  ii 
632  ;  Buffon,  Not  HimL  vl  184 ;  Eain,  Encyc 
V.  294). 

The  broad-cnshioned  feet  of  camels  are  par* 
ticulorly  adapted  to  the  arid  sands  and  grav^y 
soil  which  they  are  destined  ^iefly  to  travel 
Hence  their  remarkable  sure-footedness.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  them  travelling  with  so  much 
ease  and  secority  up  and  down  the  most  rugged 
mountain-passes.  They  do  not  choose  their  vray 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  mule  nor  even  of  the 
horse  ;  but  they  tread  it  much  more  surely  and 
safely,  and  never  either  slip  or  stumble  (Robin- 
son, Res,  VL  633,  635). 

Their  well-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the 
breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  is  not  as  is  often 
sujiposed  the  result  of  training  ;  it  is  an  admir- 
able Adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their  destiny 
OS  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position  of  re- 
pose, as  Lb  shewn,  ton,  by  the  callosities  upon  the 
joints  of  the  legs,  and  espec-ially  by  that  upon 
the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  beneath 
the  huge  body  (Robinson,  Ru.  ii  633). 

The  Arabians  regard  the  camel  as  a  present 
from  heaven,  without  which  they  could  neither 
carry  on  trade  nor  travel  In  Turkey,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Barbaiy,  etc,  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  carried  by  camels.  Of  all  carriages 
it  is  the  chea][>e8t  and  most  crpeiUtious.  The 
merchants  and  other  travellers  unite  in  a  caravan 
to  prevent  the  insults  and  robberies  of  the 
Arabs.  These  caravans  are  often  veiy  nume- 
rous, and  are  always  composed  of  more  camels 
than  men.  They  have  been  well  named  the 
ships  of  the  desert  (Buffon,  Aist  BisL  vi  126, 
132). 

The  progress  of  the  camel  is  in  general  slow, 
especiaUy  when  collected  in  numbers  to  com- 
pose a  caravan ;  in  that  case  generally  only 
between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour.  But 
there  are  particular  breeds  or  races  of  the 
dromedary  which  possess  extraordinary  powers 
uf  fletrtness,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  100  or  130 
miles  a  day,  and  continuing  at  the  same  rate 
across  the  deserts,  with  very  little  food,  for 
seven  or  eight  successive  days  together  {Edin, 
Encyc.  v.  294  ;  Buffon,  Nat  UisL  vi  130). 
These  are  euiphaticully  called  by  the  nations  of 
the  Ea.^t  camels  of  Vie  wind.  The  Arabs  aflSrm 
that  they  make  nothing  of  holding  on  their 
rapid  pace  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  a 
stretch  without  shewing  the  least  sign  of  weari- 
ness or  inclination  to  bait;  and  that  having 
then  swallowed  a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste 
made  of  barley  meal,  and  perhaps  a  little  powder 
of  flr>'  dates  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of  water  or 
camel's  milk,  they  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first 
setting  out,  and  be  ready  to  run  at  the  same 
scarcely  credible  rate  for  as  many  hours  longer, 
and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  desert  to 
the  other,  provided  the  riders  could  hold  out 
without  sleep  and  other  refreshments  (Morgan, 
Mist,  of  Algiers  in  Calmet,  227).  Dr.  Robinson, 
referring  to  onlinary  camels,  says  they  never 
ai>i>car  to  tire,  but  commonly  march  as  Areshly 
in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning  (ii.  632). 

The  motion  of  the  camel  is  unlike  that  of 
uioit  other  animals.      Both  the  feet  on  the 


same  side  are  tnooessively  iBiaed,  and  Bot 
alternately  like  those  of  the  hone  (Xdm,  Xmegt, 
111203).  Admirably  adapted  as  fhey  an  to  tb 
desert  regions  which  it  is  their  lot  to  teawMb 
they  do  not  form  an  agreeable  mode  of  taut 
ling.  Their  long,  alow,  rolling  or  rooUng  griii 
though  not  at  first  yztj  unpleaaant,  bico»M 
exceedingly  fatiguing.  '  I  have  often,'  nyi  Ik, 
Robinson,  'been  more  exhausted  in  ridim 
twenty-five  miles  upon  a  camel  than  in  tnmlUig 
fifty  on  horseback.  But  without  them  how  eoaU 
the  deserts  be  traversed  at  all  t'  (BohinMi,  Ai 
ii.  632,  688,  635). 

The  camel  is  in  many  leipecti  not  milika  fti 
sheep.  They  are  a  silly,  timid  animal,  grmat 
ous,  and  when  alarmed,  like  ahaep^  they  ran  ni 
huddle  all  together.  They  are  commonly  » 
presented  as  patient ;  but  if  they  are  ao,  tt  ii 
the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  an  alio  olifr 
nate,  and  fluently  viciooa ;  ttid  the  attai|t 
to  urge  them  forward  ia  often  very  modi  Kb 
trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  wtt 
to  go.  They  are  a  cold-blooded,  heavy,  mlki^ 
race,  with  little  feeling  and  little  snsoeptibilil^ 
of  pain ;  blows  and  pricks  thqr  leem  not  to  Ui 
unless  they  are  very  violent 

There  is  nothing  graceftil  or  sprightly  abool 
any  camel,  young  or  old.  All  ia  miash^en,  n* 
gainly,  and  awlrward.  The  yoxmg  are  no  w^ 
frisky  or  playful ;  in  all  their  movements  tiny 
are  as  staid  and  sober  as  their  doma.  How  «h 
like,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Iambi  (/&  iL  611^ 
634). 

The  camel  annually  casta  its  hair  in  ipriK 
and  in  the  space  of  three  days  is  as  bars  «i 
sucking-pig.  The  colour  and  abimdanoe  of  tti 
hair  dei)cnd  entirely  on  the  particular  spedliflf 
camel  and  the  climate  which  it  inhabits.  TW 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is  thin  and  whitish ;  tttf 
of  the  Bactrian  camel  thicker  and  daifev 
coloured.  From  the  hair  a  coarse  kind  d 
clothing,  almost  impermeable  by  water,  is  inaAi 
for  camel-drivers  and  shepherds  ;  it  is  also  OMd 
as  a  covering  for  merchandise  exposed  to  wet  ii 
heavy  rains.  But  in  Persia  and  the  Crimei 
valuable  manufactures  are  produced  in  narto* 
cloths  of  different  colours,  and  fine  stockingi^  of 
which  even  the  highest  are  proud.  It  is  sla 
wrought  into  shawls,  carpets,  and  coverings  fiff 
the  tents  of  the  AralM  (Edin,  Encyc  v.  295). 

'  By  considering  under  one  point  of  view  sH 
the  qualities  of  this  animal,  and  all  the  adnih 
tages  derived  from  him,'  says  Buffon,  who  is  ill 
great  eulogist,  '  it  must  be  acknowledged  thtf 
he  is  the  most  useful  creature  which  was  enr 
subjected  to  the  service  of  man.  Gold  and  silk 
constitute  not  the  true  riches  of  the  East  Tin 
camel  is  the  genuine  treasure  of  Asia.  He  is 
more  valuable  than  the  elephant ;  for  he  may 
be  said  to  perform  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  expeuaei  Besides 
the  whole  species  are  subjected  to  man,  who 
propagates  and  multiplies  them  at  plessoi^ 
But  he  has  no  such  dominion  over  the  elephant^ 
whom  he  cannot  multiply,  and  the  individuals 
of  which  he  conquers  with  great  labour  and 
diflSculty.  The  camel  is  not  only  more  valnatals 
than  the  elephant,  but  he  is  perhaps  equal  in 
utility  to  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  ox;  when 
their  powers  are  united.  He  carries  as  much  as 
two  mules,  though  he  eats  as  little,  and  feeds 


ia  matemU,  fin  la  u  Kait^  u  wnUr' 
faL  BitL  Ti.  126,  145). 
X  mcntloD  irtuch  we  hire  nf  cunela  in 
u  in  G<nL  ziL  16,  And  thaqgh  it  may 
lom  whether  they  belonged  to  Pharaoh 
raham,  yet  an  eompariag  tha  paaiage 
.  95,  then  will  befoond  little  room  to 
it  tlwy  belonged  to  the  Utter  :  '  A&d 
streeted  Abram  well  for  Bareh*!  lake ; 
id  iheep,  and  oien,  and  hnifunn,  and 
Bti,  and  maid'«emnt^  and  ah^auea, 
a.'  They  were  then  employed,  « they 
tor  Tiding  on  ei  well  u  beaata  of  bni- 
m  Abraham'*  lerrant  went  into  Ueto- 
a  aeek  a  wife  for  Tiuo  he  '  took  ten 

tha  eaneli  of  his  matter ; '  and  on 
mts  the  city  of  Nahor,  he  made  hia 
I  kneel  down  withont  the  city,  by  a 
rter  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even 
■a  that  women  go  oat  to  draw  water,' 
ion  applicablo  to  modem  aa  well  aa  to 
inua.  On  hij  return  with  Rebekah, 
s  law  lUK,  ihe  lighted  off  the  camel ; ' 
^  when  he  Hed  from  Laban, '  aet  hia 
lia  vine  opon  camels'  (ziiT.  10,  34  ; 
Jeaeph'j  brethran  iokl  him  to  '  a 
tf  IihmMlitea  who  eame  trota  Oilead 
eaaula  bearing  apicea,  and  balm,  and 
lag  to  eury  it  down  to  ^!ypt'  (zxzriL 
■  la.  axi.  7  it  wonld  alio  aeem  that 
n  Mmetimea  yoked  in  chuiota.  It 
ppear,  howerer,  that  they  were  much 
ing  the  laraeUtea  alter  they  aettled  in 
It  ta  chiefly  in  oonnection  with  the 
lag  nationa,  particularly  the  people  of 
that  we  reaid  of  them.     Joti,  who  it  ii 

tb«  greatent  of  ell  the  men  of  the 
.  in  the  eariier  part  of  hU  life,  SflOO 
d  in  tba  Utter  part  6000  eamelt  (Job 
ISX  In  the  day*  of  the  Jndgn  '  the 
:  aid  the  Amalekitea,  and  the  children 


made  of  wool),  bnt  of  the  long  ahag)^  hnir  of 
the  animal,  which  la  manufaitured  in  llie  Eaat 
into  a  coaraa  ttnff  which  waa  anciently  woni  by 
monks  and  anchoiilea,  and  which  ii  worn  by 
modem  dervishes.  It  la  only  when  understood 
in  thia  way  that  the  wnrdt  asit  the  description 
here  given  of  JoKn'a  manner  of  life. 

We  have  also  a  reference  to  the  camel  in  two 
proverbial  expresgiona  employed  by  oar  Lord. 
'  It  ia  easier,'  says  he,  '  for  a  camel  to  go  thruueh 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  fur  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God'  <MatL  lii.  34). 
Some  here  explain  the  word  10^17X01,  of  a  cabie,- 
but  for  thia  there  ia  no  good  autUi.nly.  Tlie 
frequency  of  the  term  amongiit  all  BOrtH  i»f 
writer*  as  a  name  of  the  animal  ao  denominated 
is  undeniable.  The  camel  bein^  the  Unprat 
animal  known  in  Jodca,  ita  name  became  jiro- 
verbial  for  expressing  anytliinK  rvmarkaljy 
largs  ;  and  a  camel  passing  tlirou^-h  the  ey«  uf 
a  needle  came,  as  appeua  from  unniK  ntiUui- 
cal  writings,  to  eipren  a  thinji  utterly  inilK-a- 
aible.  In  Babylonia,  where  elepbints  WKK  IH.t 
uncommon,  the  phrase  was  an  elr-phants  JjU^ 
ing  through  the  eye  of  a  neetlle  ;  bat  the 
elephant  was  a  stranger  in  Jivl»a  (rjuujibeli, 
OotptU,  iv.  12GJ. 

Our  Lord  in  another  paass^  si>>.akjt  lA  nr- 
tain  persons  as  '  stniniruc  a  (mat  avl  awa;l->w- 
ing  a  camel"  (Matt  ixiil.  i!*i.  H*  I.-:;*  alJ-id^ 
to  a  custom  wliich  \lw  J^^ws  hbl  *ii  M>r.;j/  th^.r 
wine  for  fear  of  iwall'jwimE  ^lau  or  ■.lijrr  .i.- 
sects  which  were  t'lrbiddcn  by  tht  U"  a*  id- 
clean,  and  yet  iwtll'iwiiiff  the  lanfHit  ar.,n.ib>  ; 
and  applies  it  to  pervma  wL-*,  ■»},..*  ii^y  «*.•.«• 
Ittl  at  triflei,  had  no  wmi'le  aV.i,*,  '/.;;.  .1.  .•.•../.)[ 
greater  sini  iParkbnrvt,  Or.  /«.  l'-'"  ■  Ti-* 
proverb  had  all  the  w-n  yiJA  tf^'.  ti*  '-*»-*- 
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except  the  fertile  valley  below.  Though  now 
ihtserteil,  it  was  once  a  considerable  Tillage  of 
well-built  liijusea.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
now  in  niins.  Tlierc  are  alM>  several  arches 
belonging  to  niotkm  houses,  but  no  traces  of 
ancient  buildings  are  discovered  (Robiniion,  Res. 
iiL  204 ;  iv.  108  ;  Amer.  Miss.  Herald,  1S34, 
p.  277). 


CA  NAAN.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
after  the  lIoo<l,  Canaan,  the  youngest  sou  of 
Ilani,  or  at  lea^tt  his  descendants,  settled  in  the 
c-ountry  which  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterraneun  S<*a ;  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Jonlan,  the  Sea  of  CHiinnereth  or  Lake  of  Geune- 
sarut,  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  S^Tia ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petneo,  though  its 
northern  and  southern  Ixmudaries  it  is  ditiicult 
exactly  to  define  (Num.  xxxiv.  2-12>.  This 
country  w:is  called  the  land  of  Canaan.  Tliat 
to  the  eastwunl,  which  is  called  Gilead,  was  not 
included  in  it  [f\\:\\.  x.  10  ;  Josh.  xxii.  9,  15, 
32).  Tlic  <lescondants  of  Canaan  are  thus  reck- 
oned up  by  Moses  :  '  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon 
his  ]irst-lK)rn,  and  Ileth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and 
the  Aniorite,  and  the  Girg:ishite,  and  the  Uivitc, 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Senite,  and  the  Arvad- 
ite,  anil  the  Zeniarite,  and  the  Hamathite  (Uen. 
X.  15-1>^).  But  the  country  granted  to  Israel 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  liuid  of 
<  'an.'ian  projH»rly  so  called  :  *  The  Lonl  made  a 
( livenant  with  Abmhani,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egj'pt 
unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates :  the 
Kcnites,  and  tlie  Ki:niz7.iles,  and  the  Karlmon- 
iti's,  and  tlie  liittitcs,  an<l  the  Perizzites,  and 
the  iU-plininis,  and  the  Aniorites,  and  the 
Canaiinites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jel)us- 
itcs'  {\\\,  ls-21).  Sui'li  were  the  trilws  which 
Were  .settled  in  tlie  country  before;  the  Israt^lites 
name  into  ]>ossession  of  it ;  and  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  severally 
srttlcil  is  of  sonic  iniprjitanco  for  understanding 
the  sacred  histoiy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain them  as  far  a.s  we  can  liud  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

The  l(.cality  of  the  family  of  Sidon,  the  first- 
born of  Canaan,  is  plainly  marke<l  out  by  the 
city  of  that  name-  I'jTe,  which  afteni-ards  be- 
came still  more  celebratetl,  is  calle<l  *  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sitlon,'  so  that  they  Ix-longed  to  the  same 
family.  Their  country  was  called  Plueuicia, 
fuid  w!is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  north-west  <»f  Canaan. 

The  second  son  of  Canaan,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  is  Heth,  whose  descendants  arc  freipiently 
called  in  Scripture  the  children  of  Heth,  or  more 
briefly,  Uittites.  As  the  family  of  Si«lon  planted 
themselves  in  the  north-west  of  Canaan,  the 
Hittites  appear  to  have  taken  up  thuir  al>odc  in 
the  soutliern  parts  tliereof.  In  GeiL  xxiiL  we 
are  told  that  when  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  die*l 
in  Hebron,  he  X'nrchased  of  *  the  sons  of  Heth,' 
or  Hittites,  as  they  are  there  also  called,  *a 
burying-place  in  which  to  bury  liis  deaib'  We 
also  read,  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
Isaac's  sojourning  at  Beersheba,  which  lay  con- 
siderably to  the  south-west  of  Hebron,  that  Esau 
took  to  ^^ife  the  daughters  of  two  ditferent  Hit- 
tites, which  would  perhaps  indicate  that  the 
children  of  Heth  had  spread  themselves  in  that 


direction  (zxvi.  2S,  32-34 ;  zzriL  46 ;  xxviil 
S-10).  The  Hittites  are  also  mentioDed  vatm 
the  triltes  which  d'^'elt  in  the  mountiini  (Km. 
xlii.  29),  probably  referring  to  the  hilly  oonflbj 
in  the  south  of  Cjinaan. 

The  Jebnsitee  were  settled  about  JenmlOi 
which  was  originally  called  Jebus,  ai  we  mil* 
pressly  told  in  1  Chron.  xi.  4  :  '  And  David  ol 
all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  Jelai. 
where  the  Jebusites  were  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
land'  (see  ahso  Judg.  i.  21).  We  are  also  tdd 
that  the  Jebusites  dwelt  in  the  mountains  (Nva 
xiiL  29.;  Josh.  xL  3) ;  and  it  ia  well  known  tM 
Jerusalem  lay  in  a  hilly  part  of  the  country. 

The  Amorites  were  probably  the  mnat  exlB' 
sive  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaanitak 
tribes.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  wm  thv 
chief  seat  There  were  the  kingdoms  of  Silu^ 
and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  extending  from  Iki 
River  Amon  to  Mount  Hermon  in  Anti-Libna 
^Deut  iv.  46-49).  On  the  west  the  Amorits 
possesse<l  the  country  iYom  the  ascent  of  AkO' 
bim,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  to  at  least  as  te 
north  as  Jerusalem.  Here  we  meet  with  '  In 
kings  of  the  Amorites :  the  king  of  JenualMi 
the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmnth,  Iki 
king  of  I^chish,  and  the  king  of  Eglon*  (Jod^i 
3G ;  Josh.  X.  5).  There  apjtear  to  have  bets 
also  some  Amorites  still  further  north,  miogied, 
]jerhax)s,  with  other  tribes  (Josh.  xL  8 ;  Jod^L 
34,  35).  However,  the  Conaanitish  tribes  ^at 
rally  are  sometimes  included  under  the  gOMiiI 
name  of  Amorites.    [Amorites.] 

The  Girgashites  are  the  next  family  mO' 
tioned  by  Moses  ;  but  where  they  were  settkd 
we  have  no  infoi-mation.  Perhaps  the  Geijp- 
senes,  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaiet, 
were  the  remains  of  them  (Matt  viiL  2b) ;  lot 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  also  called  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke 
viii.  20). 

The  Hivitcs  were  settled  in  the  north  of 
Canaan.  They  dwelt,  we  are  told,  '  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-Uermon  unto  tki 
entering  in  of  Hamath'  (Judg.  Hi.  3 ;  see  alsa 
Jcvsh.  XL  3).  But  we  also  find  Hivites  at 
Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2) ;  and  at  Gibeon  (JosL 
ix.  3,  4,  7). 

The  An'adite  probably  inhabited  a  BmaU 
island  called  Ai-vad,  to  the  north  of  TripoUs, 
and  ix>rhap8  also  the  neighlx^uring  continent 
(see  E/ek.  xxviL  8,  11).  The  Hamathites  pro- 
bably inliabited  the  town  and  country  of  Hamaih. 

As  to  the  remaining  families  of  Canaan  men- 
tioned by  Mi>ses — the  Arkite,  the  Sinite,  and  the 
Zemaritc — we  do  not  know  where  they  settled. 
Of  the  localities  of  the  other  tribes  enumerated 
in  God's  covenant  with  Abraham — the  KeniteB, 
the  Kcnizzites,  the  Kadmonitea,  the  Perizziteit 
and  the  Rcphaim — ^we  are  either  entirely  ignorant, 
or  possess  no  information  hero  worth  noticing. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  north  and  south  that  wt 
have  indicated  the  locality  of  any  of  the  tribei. 
We  have  left  a  large  portion  of  the  central  parti 
of  Canaan  unoccupied,  which  were  no  doubt 
l)copled  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  though 
the  particular  families  are  not  designated.  In 
Gen.  X.  9,  we  read :  '  The  border  of  the  Canaan* 
ites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comcst  to  Gertf, 
unto  Gaza ;  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 


\ 


1  tribes  miglit  nol  be  nrj  Gied  or 
d  J  that  thej  might  sdotc  Kbout  the 
ind  become  intenuingled  iritb  one 
r  witb  neighbouiin;  tiibei. 
t  nnwocthj  of  notice,  thmt  tlurngh  the 
I  wan  in  Cuiuu  in  the  diyt  of  Abn 
.  zz.  1,  S;  iin.  1),  thej  an  cot 
In  tha  coimaBt  God  mads  with  him. 
naad  a  nanow  hat  Talnablfl  tiact  of 
I  tbe  ahon  of  the  Ueditenaiiean  Sea, 
olb-wut  of  Canaan,  and  tbey  long 
1  man  formidable  and  moat  tnmble- 
■iaa  in  the  coontr?  itaelf  with  whom 


aomewhat  enric 

iqaind  the  name  by  which  it  ii  now 

Bonlr  known  in  the  Weatern  World, 

from  the  Philiatinea,  a  foieign  and 
a ;  Philiatia  (or  Paleatina),  the  name 

diMrict,  Laving  beaa  tnnaJleiml  to 

■■iljr  hiatoij  of  Canaan  ve  have  ft«- 
ition  of  kmga;  but  their  liiiiplnmii 

bees  of  nrj  aniaJI  extent,  •omnihat 
of  tha  kings  we  meet  with  in  Wcatmi 
iraiy  dty  almost  appeaia  to  hars  had 
nd  eoDaeqaently  each  nnild  haif  bnt 
iiltaj  connected  with  it     In  Gen. 

nad  of  the  king  of  Sodom,  the  king 
ha,  Ou  king  of  Admah,  the  king  of 
■dtiw  king  of  Bela,  'which  ia  Zoar;' 
kave  Tcaaon  to  conclade,  at  no  great 
nan   each   other.      Uosea  conqueiHl 

on  tbe  eait  of  the  Jordan  :  Bihon, 
■hbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Baihan  ;  and 
rt  of  Uie  Joidan,  in  Cknaan  proper, 
oqnered  no  fewer  than  thiity-ons 
"  ra  wera  probably  athen 
d  (Joefa.  xiL ;  xiiL  1- 
These  atatementa 


over  au  ine  uafot-ES  on  u::»  tjii  :i.c  r.ic:,  ua 
be  had  peace  on  all  li-ies  roord  ai*'.  cl  ^  4  ]  K--^ 
ir.  21,  ^41.  How  long  -Jiia  lUk  '.!  -.hicji  cr«- 
tinned  dor^  not  appear,  but  the  LLrLh  -'1  u  rt 
waa  not  of  looj  dnralicn.  In  iLe  f*;^  '-i  i^AiA 
mon'i  vm  R^h^jboaci,  ta  of  th«  tr.bea  nvolted 
from  the  hdiue  ol  Ilav:!.  a:^  t.T-jLoi  iLe  king- 
dom of  Iirael  nnder  Jeir>lr.«ni  and  Li>  lUv 
ceanra.  The  oiher  two  Iiibet,  Jadah  and 
Benjamin,  adhered  to  the  famJf  '.I  bar^.l,  and 
farmed  what  ra  called  cIk  kiz^gd'.m  if  J=dah. 
When  the  Lnaelitiih  nation  *a>  tLu  derided, 
their  power  waa  probablr  much  Keakent-1,  and 
it  ii  likely  that  lome  crf  the  nui'.ni,  parucolarl; 
tke  border  atatea  whirh  had  been  icbj-r;i  or 
tribntaiT  to  them,  would  aatert  their  in'l<-[«Ld- 
ence,  and  the  dominion  of  un:t*d  I-7acl  be 
ndnced  within  much  narrower  tim:Ia  than 
beloni. 

Though  the  ehildmi  of  brael  w*re  coiC' 
manded  to  eit*rmmal«  the  C'ioaa.iil-«,  ret, 
cither  from  LnaliJiiv  or  f'.r  olb^  reason*,  tirt-y 
did  not  do  so.  Even  in  the  timtAof  tbcJu'l^ta 
it  ia  laid  ;  '  The  children  of  Iicwl  dwell  aaiung 
tbe  CknaanitH,  H:R:tea,  and  Anioriua,  and 
Pcri^tea,  and  KiTitet,  and  JebujtittA.  and  they 
took  tbeir  dan^hten  to   be    Iheir  wiveft,    aal 

their  godi'  (Judg.  iiL  5,  C).  In  the  reim  of 
David  we  find  ihe  Jet,iL-.il«  still  in  poMtsiiun 
of  Jeraulem,  tb"u^h  he  ffik  it  fn.m  tbem  12 
Sam.  T.  6-a  ;  hce  ab-o  Jud?.  lit  lij-l'J).  Uriah 
Ihe  Bittit«  waa  among  Itavid'a  mighty  men  (2 
Sam.  ixilL  39) ;  and  from  Arannab  tbe  Jelrfujta 
he  purchaied  the  ground  on  which  be  erecttd 
an  altar  that  the  plague  miqht  be  tlaynl  liiiT. 
18-2S).  Toward  the  cloee  of  hi<  reign  we  tvai 
read  of  '  the  citiea  of  tbe  Hivite*  and  ol  the 
Canaanitea'  (ixit.  7).  Of  S<>lonKHi  it  ia  lAiU  : 
'All  the  peofile  tbat  were  Irft  of  the  Amorit**, 
Hiltitea,  Periizites.  Hivite*,  and  Jebuxitta, 
wbitb  were  not  of  the  chiMren  of  Ixrael.  thrir 
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Hebron  to  its  northern  frontier,  where  the 
kingdom  of  Lirael  commenced ;  or  as  passing  in 
one  long  dtiy  from  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
Jadah,  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  Tlic  len«^h  of  the  country,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  180  miles,  and  the  breadth 
of  it,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  rarely  more  tlian  50  miles  (Stanley, 
Sinai,  114  ;  Stewart.  308).  The  breadth  would 
of  course  be  considei-ably  more  if  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  wiTe  included,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  point  from  which 
to  measure  it. 

Among  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  its  mountainous  chnr> 
acter.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  merely  a 
mountainous  country,  but  a  mass  of  mountains 
rising  from  a  level  sea-coast  on  the  west,  and 
from  a  level  desert  on  the  eiist,  only  cut  asunder 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to  south, 
and  by  the  great  plain  of  Esdruulon  from  east 
to  we«t  The  result  of  this  (teculiority  is,  that 
not  only  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  the 
plains  of  the  interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and 
west,  are  themselves  so  high  al)ove  the  level  of 
tlie  sea  as  to  partake  of  all  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  a  mountainous  country  and  scenery. 
Jerusalem  is  nearly  of  the  same  elevation  as 
Skiddaw ;  Hebron  is  only  500  feet  lower  than 
Snatv'don.  Most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine 
are  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  From  the  desert  of  Arabia  to 
Hebron  is  a  continual  a^irent,  and  from  that 
ascent  there  is  no  descent  except  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  of  Rsdraelon,  and 
the  sea-coast.  Many  expressions  in  the  0.  T. 
and  N.  T.  have  reference  to  this  conAguration 
of  the  country.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  appro- 
priatencbS  of  the  phrases,  *to  go  doivn  into  Eg}'pt' 
and  *  to  go  up  into  Canaan,'  which  occur  so 
frecjuently  in  the  account  of  the  migrations  of 
the  patriarchs.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  frequent, 
or  at  Ifiist  some  of  the  references  to  mountains 
in  the  writings  of  the  projiliets,  as  in  Is.  ii.  2  ; 
lii.  7  ;  lir.  10  ;  Micah  vL  1,  2  ;  Kcv.  vL  15,  16 
(Stanley,  .Sinai,  102,  127,  129). 

Canaan  is  represented  as  having  been  anciently 
a  very  rich  and  fertile  country.  The  fcil lowing 
is  the  description  whii^li  Moses  gave  of  it  to  the 
Israelites  wlien  they  were  about  to  enter  it : — 
*  The  Lord  thy  God  brinpeth  thee  into  a  good 
land;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
ami  de]>ths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ; 
.a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig- 
trees,  and  iMiniej^nates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive 
and  honey  ;  a  land  wherein  thou  sholt  cat  brea<l 
without  scarceni'.-s ;  thou  sliidt  not  laik  anything 
in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  ainl  out  of 
whoHe  hills  thou  ninyest  dig  brass '  (Deut.  viii. 
7-0).  It  has  lieen  conmion  to  spciik  of  it  as 
now  a  barren  country  and  us  lyin;4  under  a  curse  ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  is  less  pnKluctive  than  in  an- 
cient times,  we  suspei't  this  arises,  not  from  any 
curse  ImWng  fallen  on  the  soil,  but  from  the 
want  of  proper  cultivation.  Where  it  is  «luly 
cultivated  it  appears  still  to  reward,  as  of  old, 
the  lalK)ur8  of  the  husbandman  and  the  vine- 
dresser. *  We  were  greatly  struck,'  says  Dr. 
Ro}>inj»on,  *  Avith  the  richness  and  productive- 
ness of  the  splendid  plains  of  Iiower  Galilee, 
including  that  of  Esdraelou.     In  these  resjiectb 


that  region  greatly  tnrposMt  aU  the  nrt  o( 
Palestine.      In    the   division   of   the  oouitiy 
among  the  tribes,  Jndoh  was  the  laigeit,  nid 
UK>k  the  largest  territory ;  bat  broad  tncli  o( 
its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  othen  d^ 
sert,  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  oosik 
was  and  is  less  fertile  than  those  farther  nortL 
Zebulun  and  Issachor,  apparently  the  wniillwl  . ' 
tril)e8,  had  the  cream  of  Paleiktine  ;  while  Aikr .. 
and  Naphtoli,  further  north,  possessed  the  xkk  ^ 
uplands  and  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  xkk  • 
and  abundant  in  tillage  and  pasturage'  (Bohi» 
son,  liea.  iv.  160). 

Palestine  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  liod  d 
ruina  Tliey  are  not,  however,  merely  Jeviik 
The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of  the  moat  divtns 
ages  and  styles  of  building — Saracenic,  Crasadist 
Roman,  Grecian,  Jewish-— extending  perhaps  ts 
the  old  Canaanitish  remains  from  befon  thi 
times  of  Joshua  (Stanley,  Stnai^  118,  119).  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as  It 
would  often  be  a  great  mistake  to  comidv 
them  as  specimens  of  boildings  of  the  Jem. 

The  country  to  the  esst  of  the  Jordan,  whkk 
formed  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  chiUnBcf 
Israel,  makes  much  less  figure  in  Scriptore  U^ 
tory,  and  is  much  less  known  in  modem  timM^ 
than  that  to  the  west  The  ground  on  whiA 
the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  requested  thit 
they  might  be  settled  in  that  part  of  tbs 
coimtry  was  that  the  '  land  of  Jazer,  and  fbi 
land  of  Gilead,  was  a  place  for  cattle,'  and  ihsi 
they  ^had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cstUt' 
(Num.  xzjui.  1).  Mount  Gilead  is  often  nM» 
tinned  in  Scripture.  It  was  not,  howenr,  a 
single  mountain,  but  a  range  of  moontafai^ 
which,  beginning  immediately  on  the  sonth  sidfl 
of  the  River  Yarmuk,  runs  in  a  broken  ridgl 
southward.  North  of  tlie  Yarmuk  there  aie  no 
hills ;  the  whole  country  is  one  extensive  pto* 
teau,  the  plain  of  the  Hauran  and  Janlan  coft* 
tinning  unbroken  to  the  brink  of  the  gnit 
(1i-]iression  in  which  lies  the  Sea  of  Gi^Hka 
Here  there  is  a  sudden  descent  of  neariy  3000 
feet,  which,  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Ista^ 
has  the  a]>pearance>  of  a  range  of  mountains,  nA 
may  thus  have  deceived  ancient  geogn^hSEi 
who  viewed  it  only  from  the  west,  just  as  it  hsi 
de<*eived  many  in  modern  times.  As  viewed 
from  the  east,  it  is  one  unbn^ken  i>lain  {J<mnk 
.*tc.  JM.,  July  1854,  p.  288). 

Bashan,  the  most  northern  part  of  tlus  tei^ 
ritor>',  is  oft«n  referred  to  in  Scriptnre  as  dis> 
tinguished  for  its  rich  pastures.  We  read  of 
'the  strong  bulls  of  Bashan'  (Pa  xxiL  12);  of 
'rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan'  (Dent 
14);  of  Mhc  failings  of  Bashan'  (Ezek. 
18) ;  and  also  of  'the  high  hill  of  Bashan'  (Pi. 
Ixviii.  15) ;  and  of  *  the  oaks  of  Bashan'  (EidL 
xxvii.  r>).  Agreeably  to  these  references,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  a  missionary  at  Damascoi, 
says,  '  It  is  eminently  a  plain  countrj'.  Then 
is  a  wide  spreading  plateau,  with  a  deep  soil  of 
uririvalh^  fertility,  bonlered  on  the  east  and 
west  by  graceful  wood(.'<l  hilla  It  is  still  ths 
granary  of  Dairiascus  and  Eastern  S}Tia,  thou^ 
not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  land  is  cnltivaied' 
{Journ.  JSac.  Lit,  July  lt<r)4,  p.  2S1).  Spealdug 
of  the  ooncpiotit  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Moses 
says,  'W^e  took  all  his  cities,  there  was  not  a 
city  which  we  took  not  from  them,  thrcesoow 
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an  the  region  of  Aifrob,  the  kingdom  of 
t  B«»hin  All  these  oitiea  were  fencerl  with 
'aD«,  c&tes,  and  ban  (hrazeu  ban,  1  Kings 
;  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many ' 

ill  4,  5y.  This  statement  gives  us  the 
tiat  the  country,  before  it  came  into  the 
kion  of  the  Israelites,  was  great  and  po]>u- 
yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  e»timate  the 
and  towns  here  spoken  of  by  the  cities 
wna  of  our  own  country  in  modem  times. 
ren  in  the  present  day  the  cities  and 
of  this  region  possess,  according  to  the 
9  drawn  of  it  by  Mr.  Porter,  a  singular 
t:  'Though,'  says  he,  'the  country  is 
aste  and  almost  dei»erted,  its  cities,  with 
rails  and  gates,  crumbling  but  not  fallen, 
imain  the  livuig  monuments  of  its  former 
eaa.  The  most,  remarkable  feature  of  the 
that  are  everywhere  met  with  in  this  dis- 
s  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  in 

they  are  found;  the  massive  walls  yet 
Dg,  and  in  many  places  perfect ;  the 
I  with  their  ancient  pavement  unbroken ; 
yosea  complete  and  habitable,  as  if  only 
id  yestenlay,  and  even  the  very  doon 
indow-shutten  in  their  places.  Numl)en 
:h  to¥ms  I  have  visited.  I  have  wan- 
along  their  streets  and  read  the  history 
I  erection  of  their  noble  monuments  in- 
1  on  tablets  nearly  two  thousand  yean 
I  have  opened  the  folding  doors,  entered 
juses  and  palaces,  and  examined  in  suc- 
1  chamber  after  chamber.  Silence  and 
Ic  remained  there,  for  they  were  without 
tant.  The  character  of  these  structures 
ns  the  enigma  of  their  preservation.  The 
are  of  great  thickness  and  built  of  square 
t  of  Muck  basalt  as  hanl  as  iron.  Tlie 
are  f«.iriiie«l  of  long  narrow  tiaj;:s  of  the 
material,  hew.'n  and  jointed  with  much 
s*«-  Tli«r  doors  are  ma=4.sive  slabs  of  stone, 
illy  cut  in  imitation  of  panels,  and  some- 

bieaiitifiilly  ornamented  with  sculptured 
u  of  flowt^rs.  Tlie  T*-indow- shutters  re- 
B  the  d'jors.  Xo  hint's  were  ever  used  ; 
indeeil,  none  are  xineil  in  S\Tia  to  the 
it  day.  The  doors  turn  upon  vertical 
,  prrtj«^'ninK  ab<.»vc  and  below,  which  lit 
!orres]ii>ndinv:  sockets'  {Joum.  Hoc.  Lit. , 
L?54,  p.  2^1). 

ore  the  captivity,  Rxshan  is  spoken  of  as 
le ;  but  subsequent  to  that  ]>erio<l,  in  the 

of  the  Macj-abees  in  Josei»hu.s,  an<l  in 
writiniT"*,  it  in  always  ref«.Tre<l  to  as  divided 
Four  provinre-i  —  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis, 
litis  and  Batan.-ra.  Ezekiel  8i»eaks  of  the 
in  ulvii.  1''.  IS),  a  name  which  is  still 
to  a  irreat  part  uf  the  country  east  of  the 
'  i}ck\iiffe.  In  tlie  N.  T.  mention  is  made 
•airlKknitis  Itun-a,  ancl  Abilene  (Luke  iii. 
.t  ij»  liiiJicult  to  fix  the  extent  ami  Ixjuml- 
jf  tht'-c  -ieveral  di^^tricts ;  perhaps,  indeetl, 
rari-l  at  differt-nt  times  [fh.  p.  '292,  2l>.')). 
Utv  years  p-eat  nuiiilH*rs,  ]>articularly 
En^Ian<l,  have  visite«l  Palestine,  most  of 
frorii  the  interest  <-onne<:teil  with  it  as  the 
3f  the  n;any  int'-re^tinf?  and  imix^rtant  trans- 
it r*^«ii.lc«I  in  the  lfv)ly  S<:rijitures ;  but  a 
:tn«^r:i!  leelin^  in  the  minds  of  such  visitors, 
ally  at  fir-it.  Is  that  a  country  whi<:h  has 
d   so    largely   in    their   eyes   from    their 


earliest  yean,  should  lie  so  inconsiderable  in  ex* 
tent ;  and  that  individual  objects — as  its  cities 
and  rivers,  and  other  scenes — should  be  so  small, 
and  possess  so  little  interest  a}iart  from  our  as- 
sociations ^ith  them.  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Dead  Sea,  are  no  longer 
the  objects  which  we  hail  previously  i>ictured 
in  our  imagination,  but  have  shrunk  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  though,  as  we  examine 
them  one  after  another,  and  recall  to  mind  the 
various  events  of  which  they  have  been  the 
scene,  our  old  interest  in  them  may  be  consider- 
ably revived.  Even  the  very  commonly  enter- 
tained opinion,  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  8x>ot8 
consecrated  by  the  birth,  the  life,  the  sufferings, 
and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  cannot  but  increase 
our  devotion,  fails  to  be  realised.  *  In  my  o^^ni 
case,'  says  Dr.  Stewart,  *  I  frankly  confess  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  There  was  something 
in  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  regarding 
many  of  the  localities,  and  the  strange  contrast 
between  others,  as  the  imagination  had  pictured 
them,  and  as  the  reality  revealed  them,  which 
for  the  moment  disturbed  rather  than  increased 
my  devotional  feelings.  The  outward  and 
material  necessarily  so  engrossed  so  much  of  the 
attention  as  to  interfere  with  spiritual  medita- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  left  Jerusa- 
lem, with  all  these  localities  well  impressed 
upon  the  memory,  and  had  quietly  and  leisiy%ly 
transferred  the  ideas  and  meditations  hitherto 
grouped  around  an  imaginar>'  locality  to  the  real 
one,  that  I  was  able  to  appreciate  the  benefit,  in 
a  spiritual  i>oint  of  view,  which  I  had  derived 
from  the  view.  On  comparing  notes  with 
othen  who  have  been  there,  I  found  that  their 
experience  coincide*!  very  much  with  my  own ' 
(Stewart,  307,  438). 

In  an<ient  times  Canaan  api)ears  to  have 
been  infested  to  some  extent  by  wild  beasts. 
The  references  to  tliem  in  the  Scrijitures  are 
frequent,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  20,  33;  Lev.  xxvi. 
6,22;  Deut  xxxiL  24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13:  particu- 
larly to  lions,  bean,  wolves  leopards,  seqients 
(Judg.  xiv.  i< ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34-37  ;  1  Kings  xiii. 
24-2.^  ;  XX.  36  ;  2  Kings  ii.  24  ;  xvii.  26 ;  Prov. 
xxviiL  15 ;  Jer.  v.  6 ;  xlix.  19 ;  Ilosea  xiii.  7, 
8;  Amos  v.  19;  Ilab.  i.  8).  Travellen  do  not 
take  notice  of  its  behig  infested  by  them  in 
modem  times. 

CANDA'CE.  queen  of  tlie  Ethiopians,  one  of 
whose  courtiers,  an  eunuch,  'wlio  ha*I  char;re  «'f 
all  her  treasures,'  was  converted  and  bai»tized 
by  Philip  the  evangelist.  The  situation  of 
C'ush,  which  in  the  O.  T.  is  commonly  rendered 
Ethi'ipia,  is  a  question  of  some  ditHcuIty.  The 
Ethiopia  here  referred  to  is  commonly  umler- 
stood  of  the  countrj'  to  the  south  of  Esypt. 
Some  supposed  it  to  be  A])yssinia;  Init  it  is 
more  generally  understood  of  that  i>art  of  u|>im.t 
Nubia  in  whieh  Meroo,  wliich  stood  near  tlio 
pre^sent  Assour,  wa.s  situate<l.  We  learn  from 
StralK)  and  Pliny,  that  botli  before  an<l  aft«'r  tlio 
CiirNtian  era  Ethiopia  was  povenicd  by  riuee?- 
who  were  called  Candace,  just  as  Pliaraoh  and 
Ptolemy  were  long  common  names  of  the  kin«s 
of  Egypt.  EusebiuH,  who  tlourished  in  the  4lb 
century,  says  that  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
ruled  even  in  his  time  by  (lueens  who  were 
called  Candace,  and  that  tlin)ugh  tlie  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  eunuch  the  queen  was  con- 
verted and  tlie  gospel  introduced  into  the 
country  {JiccL  HisL  B.  ii.  6.  1).  The  Abyssin- 
ians  have  also  a  tradition  that  he  introduced  it 
into  Tigre,  that  part  of  Abyuinia  which  lay 
nearest  to  Meroe. 

CAN'DLE,  a  portable  light  in  common  use  in 
modem  times.  Candles  are  by  no  means  a 
modem  invention,  though  lamps  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  the  ancients  for  domestic  purposes. 
Mention  is  made  of  something  like  candles  both 
of  tallow  and  wax,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
pitch.  The  wicks  were  originally  small  cords ; 
afterwards  the  papyrus  and  the  pith  of  rushes 
were  used.  But  the  ancients  appear  at  no  time 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  an  article  in  any 
degree  to  be  compared  with  the  candles  of 
modem  times  {Ed in.  Kncyc.  v.  871). 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  candles  were  in  use  among  tlie  Hebrews  ; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  lamps  were  in  com- 
mon UAe  by  them  both  in  early  and  in  later 
times  (Ex(kL  zxzv.  14  ;  xzxix.  37  ;  Matt  xxv. 
3,  4).  We  mc4«t  indetid  with  the  word  candle  in 
the  E.  T.  of  l>oth  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T. ;  but 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  which 
are  rendered  candles  are  often  also  rendered 
lamps,  and  should  linve  been  uniformly  so  ren- 
dered, as  the  wonl  candle  gives  a  false  idea  of 
the  Jewisli  modes  of  living.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  whicli  is  translated  lamps  in  Exod.  xxv. 
37  ;  XXXV.  14  ;  xxxni.  23  ;  xxxix.  37  ;  1  Sam. 
iii.  3  ;  Pro  v.  xiii.  9  ;  xx.  20,  is  rendered  candle 
in  Job  xviiL  6  ;  xxi.  17  ;  xxix.  3  ;  Ps.  xviiL 
28  ;  Prov.  xx.  27  ;  xxiv.  20  ;  xxxi.  18  ;  Jer. 
xxv.  10  ;  Zeph.  112.  So  little  distinction  in- 
deed did  our  translators  make  Ix^tween  the  two 
words,  that  in  »(»ine  passages  where  they  have 
lamp  in  the  U"Xt,  they  have  put  candU  in  the 
margin  ;  and  where  they  have  candle  in  the 
text  they  have  put  lamp  in  the  mai-gin.  Tliese 
are  traly  loose  modes  of  translation.  In  2  Sam. 
xxi.  17  the  word  is  translated  light;  but  lamp 
would  have  been  more  expressive :  *  The  men  of 
David  sware  unto  him,  saying.  Thou  shalt  go  no 
more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench 
not  the  lamp  of  Israel.' 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  word  Xt>x>vt,  which 
is  translated  candle  in  the  N.  T.,  should  in 
nearly  evLT>'  iiiHtiince  be  translated  Lnnp.  Tliis 
not  only  corresix^nils  with  the  utensil  in  use 
among  the  Ji'ws,  but  in  some  i>assages  it  is 
more  appropriate  and  intelligible,  as  in  Matt 
V.  15,  and  the  j»arallrl  passages,  Mark  iv.  21  ; 
Luke  xi.  33.  A  can<lle  would  not  ordinarily  be 
very  suitable  f«>r  putting  under  a  modius  (E.  T. 
bushel).  In  Luke  xi.  34-36  the  word  oct^urs 
twice,  and  there  is  ]>lainly  a  relation  between 
the  two  clauses  in  which  it  thus  occurs ;  but  in 
the  one  our  translators  have  rendere<l  it  li^jhi 
and  in  the  other  condle^  and  thus  the  relation 
between  them  is  lost  sight  of.  *  Tlie  lamp 
(E.  T.  light)  of  the  body  is  the  eye'  (hero  lamp 
is  much  more  tnithful  and  exprossive  tlmn  light)  \ 
•therefore,  when  thine  eye  is  mmnd  ^E.  T.  single) 
thy  whole  IkhIv  also  is  full  of  light,'  etc,  *  If  thy 
whole  boily,  therefore,  be  full  of  light,'  it  is  *  as 
when  the  bright  shining  of  a  lamp  (E.  T.  candle) 
doth  give  thee  light*  In  several  other  passages 
our  translators  Imve  renderctl  the  woni  lights 


where  &mf»  would  have  been  more  i|ipropririi 
and  expressive,  as  in  Luke  ziL  3S,  *  Let  yov 
loins  be  girded  about  and  jonr  fasipt  (E.  X 
lights)  burning,  and  ye  jDursdTes  like  unto  ■■ 
that  wait  for  their  Lord ; '  and  also  2  Ftot  L  U^ 
'  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  vhm» 
unto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed  as  ntot 
lamp  (E.  T.  a  light)  that  shineth  in  a      ' 
pUoe.'    It  is  used  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jokn ' 
35) :  '  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  ~ 
(E.  T.  light),  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  wmm 
to  rejoice  in  his  light'     In  Rev.  zzL  S3  it  ii 
applied  to  our  Redeemer  in  his  state  of  exall»> 
tion  in  heaven,  and  there  it  is  peiliaps  betta 
rendered  light:  *  The  city  had  no  need  of  tli 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  tli 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamb  «■ 
the  light  thereof.'    Here  lamp  would  soao,  fX 
least  to  us  modems,  a  sad  falling  olL 

CANDLESTICK.  From  what  we  have  itiM 
under  the  last  article,  Cakdls,  it  will  be  ssa 
that  candlestick  is  not  an  appropriate  term  in  i 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  yet  it  it  dilBcrit 
to  find  a  more  suitaUe  word,  at  least  for  tbi 
0.  T.,  where  the  reference  it  nearly  alwiyi  tB 
what  is  commonly  called  the  golden  candlwtiii 
which  stood  in  the  sanctuary  or  holy  place^  sid 
we  have  no  utensil  of  the  nature  of  a  lamp  which 
conveys  a  sufficiently  grand  idea  of  it  (Heh  'XL 
2).     If,  therefore,  it  is  employed  for  it,  it  moit 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  oil,  not  esndk^ 
furnished  the  light  (Lev.  xxiv.  2).     The  vboli 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  its  shaft,  its  brandM^ 
its  knops,  and  its  flowers.     Six  branches  otM 
out  of  the  sides  of  it,  three  out  of  the  one  adi 
and  three  out  of  the  other.     The  gold  used  li 
making  it  amounted  to  a  talent  (Exod.  xxzvBi 
17-24).     The  lamps  were  to  be  daily  lighted  If 
the  priests,  and  were  to  bum  '  from  the  cveoiiC 
unto  the  morning  continually'  (Lev.  xxiv.  14; 
Num.  iiL  31). 

When  Solomon  erected  the  temple  of  Jo** 
salem,  *  he  made  ten  candlesticks  of  gold,  nA. 
set  them  in  the  temple,  five  on  the  right  lui^ 
and  five  on  the  left'  (  2  Chron.  iv.  7  ;  see  ako 
1  Kings  vii.  49).  The  candlesticks  in  tki 
tern  I  lie  were  carried  away  by  Nebunradan,  tki 
captain  of  the  g^ard  at  the  time  of  the  Bsl9^ 
lonish  capti\'ity  (Jer.  Iii.  19).  When  Jemssl* 
was  uftenni'ards  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  Joi^ 
phus  says  that  the  golden  table  and  the  gold* 
candlestick  of  the  temple  were  carried  in  thi 
triumphal  procession  of  Vespasian  and  Tituit 
Itome  :  but  of  the  latter  he  says,  *  its  constn^ 
tion  was  now  changed  from  that  which  we  mafc 
use  of ;  for  its  miildlc  shaft  was  fixed  upon  t 
basis,  and  the  small  branches  were  produocd 
out  of  it  to  a  great  length,  having  the  UkeiM« 
of  a  trident  in  their  position,  and  had  eveiy  a** 
a  socket  made  of  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  tops  of 
them*  (Joseph.  Wars,  vii.  5.  5).  He  also  state* 
that  the  goMen  vessels  and  instruments  thit 
were  tiken  out  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  df 
positi'd  in  the  Temple  of  Pe-ace  which  VespssilB 
now  erected  at  Rome  (/ft.  vii.  5.  7). 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  tb* 
figure  of  a  several-branchoil  candlestick  which  ii 
still  to  ])e  seen  on  the  triumjihal  arch  of  Titai 
at  liomc  is  a  representation  of  the  goMen  candle 
stick  of  the  Jewish  temple,  though  the  forms  d 


s  zvpeatslljoccDTfljlunpa,  which  mMJ 
hn  hunuD^  mud  giving  forth  light,  is 
I  Approprialc  uid  upreairs  thu  the 
111  for  holding  tfaun.  "The  htcd 
HI  angelj  of  (ha  htri  chmrhe^  And 
amfM  ■»  thi  men  chnrchn'  |L  20). 
>•  unto  thee  qoicklr  ud  will  mnove 
<E.  T.  cindlatick)  cmt  at  its  plmce 
a  repent'  (ii.  6).  Of  the  two  wilr 
eaU,  '  Thew  in  the  two  lunpa  (E.  T. 
■,  which  11  ■  moch  lea  Lpproputo 
idfng  beTare  ths  God  of  the  euth' 
;  nwj  b«  remirked,  lamps  an  com- 
MMsd  to  be  lighted,  while  caodlesticke 
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HAUM,  a  dtj  OB  tlw  WMt  cout  of 

Tiberiu,  in  tlie  land  of  Genneunt 
13  ;  John  vL  17,  21,  24,  25).  This 
akm  of  in  the  Goepeli  u  in  a  ipecial 
e  eeene  of  onr  Loni'ii  pnachiog  tiMi 
Hatt.  iL  20,  23),  hot  no  tncM  of  it 

he  round  ;  erai  ill  uame  is  utterly 
B  the  aaoMij.  TnTBllcn  haie  their 
I  ■■  la  it*  site,  but  in  their  eoitjectiirce 
If  difler.  RobinsoD  luppoees  it  wai 
that  of  aome  tuini  near  to  Khan 
anfaiiMon,  Rem.  iiL  288  ;  It.  848). 
1  and  other  tiBTellets  anppoee  it  to 

at  a  place  called  Tell  Hnm,  where 
also  considerable  ruini  (WiluB,  iL 

Thla  ia  deddedlr  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
land  and  Bmk,  L  S4S417).  Thewi 
■ea  an  not  nnworthy  of  notice  In  coD' 
th  tba  heavy  dennnciatiou  which  our 

thy  of  notice  that  the  towns  Chorann 

a  (Hatt  iL  21,  23),  have  in  like  man- 


ooniidovble  difficulty  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world ;  and  after  going  thither  they  w<iuIU  re- 
quirt,  in  Older  to  eettle  in  Pijatinc^  to  malie 
another  lengthened  jonraey  or  Toyage  thither. 
In  (upport  of  thia  opinioD,  Sir  J.  G.  WilkioMin 
adduce*  ■  farther  argument ;  '  The  wonl  Efrrpt,' 
says  he,  *  waa  at  all  erenla  ciinntct«l  with  (Vjp- 
to^  a  city  of  the  Thebaid.  Fiom  Eebt,  Kott, 
or  Coptoe,  the  modem  inhabitants  bare  been 
called  Copta.  Its  ancient  name  in  hifroglyphica 
was  Sebt^or ;  and  Poole  is  eridently  tight  in 
(apposing  this  to  be  the  same  as  Caphtor. 
He  think*  the  nsma  to  be  composed  of  Ata  and 
yvrrot,  and  to  be  traced  in  the  Ai-Caphtor, 
'  land  or  coast  of  Caphtor,'  in  Jer.  ilriL  4  ; 
Herodotn^  ii.  23.' 

CAPFAD&CIA.  a  country  in  the  eaxt  of 
Asia  Uinor,  bnt  it*  boun<Unes  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly staled,  sa  they  raried  at  diSereat  periods. 
It  was  long  gorerueil  by  ila  own  prince*.  Ai^ 
chelaUB,  its  last  king,  gave  hi*  daugbler  in 
marriage  to  Alexander,  Ibe  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Haiiamne  (Joeepb.  Aiitiq.  in.  4.  €). 
After  hi*  deaUi  it  wa*  reduced  by  the  Empemr 
Tiberius,  a.Ii.  17,  into  a  proiincc  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Among  the  'Jew*,  devoot  men  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,'  who  were  al  Jem- 
ulem  and  heard  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
there  were  *  dwellers  in  Cappadocia  ; '  and  it 
i*  probaUe  that  on  returning  borne  they  might 
cany  the  goepel  with  them.  At  sll  eveuU,  jt  wa* 
eariy  introduced  into  that  country,  for  Peter 
addreaied  hi*  Pint  Epistle  '  to  the  (trannen 
*catleTed  throu^iout  Pontns,  Gslatia,  Capjja- 
docis.  Aria,  and  Bilhynia'  (L  1);  ■  cirrum- 
*taDc«  which  illustialsa  the  early  ertensivo 
spread  of  Christianity.  Cappadocia  was  dis- 
tinguishud  as  the  native  country  of  three  dis- 
tinguished fathers  of  the  Christiin  church — 
Gregory  Kaiianien,  his  friend  Basil,  binhop  of 
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in  the  year  rc.  740,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  to  that  on  the  north-west.  Hoshea, 
having  conspired  against  Pekah,  .slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  steaid  ;  and  having  neglected 
and  sought  to  evade  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Shalmanezer  '  came  up 
throughout  all  the  land  and  took  Samaria,' 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  '  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Awyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Oozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes'  (xv.  30  ;  zva  3-6).  This 
was  in  721  B.C.,  about  nineteen  years  after  the 
captivity  under  Tiglath-pileser.  Where  that 
monarch  placed  his  captives  is  not  stated ;  and 
where  the  cities  now  mentioned  were  situated 
is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Thus  ended  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  after  it  had  subsisted  about 
254  years. 

That  the  country  might  not  be  without  inha- 
bitants, *  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from 
Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and 
from  Uamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel  ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.'  To  these 
many  others  of  diifcrent  nations  appear  to  have 
been  afterwards  added.  Such  were  the  people 
from  whom  sprang  the  race  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  The  first  colonists 
were  probably  settled  by  Esarhaddon,  the  son 
of  Sennacherib,  knig  of  Assyria ;  the  hut  by 
'the  great  and  noble  Asnapper'  (2  Kings  zviL 
24 ;  ziz.  37 ;  Ezra  iv.  2,  9,  10). 

The  Babylonish  captivity  was  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  It  was  the  work  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  consisted  of 
three  successive  stages.  On  the  death  of  Josiah, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  fighting 
against  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  £gyi>t,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz,  who  after  a 
short  reign  of  three  months  was  dethroned  by 
the  Egyptian  monarcli,  and  was  carried  into 
Egypt  and  die<l  there.  Pharaoh  placed  on  the 
throne  Jehoiakiiii,  another  sou  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  for  eleven  years.  *In  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  came  Ncbucliadne7.zar,  king  of 
Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem,  and  besiegerl  it  And 
the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  into  his  hand,  with 
part  of  the  vessels  of  the  honse  of  God,  which 
he  carried  into  tlie  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house 
of  his  god ;  and  he  brou^rht  the  vessels  into 
the  treasure-house  of  his  god'  (Dan.  i.  1,  2  ;  see 
also  2  Kings  zziiL  36;  zxiv.  1,  2,  5,  6;  2 
Chron.  xxzvL  5-S).  Among  tho^e  who  wei-e 
carried  captive  at  this  time  were  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends,  Hanoniah,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
riah.  The  likclihootl  is,  there  were  others  carried 
into  captivity  at  this  time,  tliough  there  is  no 
particular  mention  of  them.  Tliis  was  in  the 
year  606  B.C.,  and  u]> wards  of  a  hundred  years 
after  tlie  final  capti\'ity  of  Israel 

Jehoiakim  was  succee<lod  by  his  son  Jehoia- 
chin,  but  ho  reigned  only  three  months;  for 
'  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  Jerusalem 
and  besieged  it;  and  Jehoiachin  went  out  to 
him,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  servants  and 
his  princes,  and  his  officers;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  carrietl  out  thence  all  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king  8  house,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels  of 


gold  which  Solomon  king  of  Isnul  had  madi  fa 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  he  cttried  $mf 
all  Jernsalem,  and  all  the  prineeii  and  aD  Uh 
mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thouauid  mf- 
tives,  and  all  the  craftamen  and  amithi ;  hom 
remained,  save  the  poorest  aort  of  the  people  of 
the  land.  And  he  carried  away  Jdioiachin  to 
Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and  the  kn^i 
wives,  and  his  oflicers,  and  the  mighty  of  &i 
land.  And  all  the  men  of  might,  even  leni 
thousand,  and  craftsmen  and  amitha  a  thou- 
sand, all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war,  ei«i 
them  the  king  of  Babylon  brongiht  captive  ts 
Babylon'  (2  Kings  zziv.  8,  10-16).  ThiinH 
in  599  B.O.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  tt 
time  that  Ezekiel  and  others  of  his  fellow-e^ 
tives  at  the  River  Chebar  were  carried  to  the  bal 
of  the  Chaldseana,  for  it  ia  tram  Jehoiacfai^i 
captivity  that  he  dates  his  viaions  (L  1*^ ;  vii 
1 ;  zx.  1,  etc.)  Jehoiachin  himaelf  anstaincdi 
long  captivity ;  but  at  length,  alter  about  thfft}^ 
seven  years,  Evil-merodaich,  king  of  Babjk^ 
'  brought  him  forth  out  of  prison,  and  ipiki 
kindly  unto  him,  and  set  hia  throne  above  tto 
throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  a 
Babylon,  and  changed  hia  prison-garmentB:  nd 
he  did  eat  bread  continually  before  him  ill 
the  days  of  his  life.  And  for  hia  diet  then  HH 
a  continual  diet  given  him  of  the  king  of  Bibf- 
Inn,  every  day  a  portion,  until  the  day  of  Ui 
death,  all  the  days  of  his  life'  (Jer.  lii  81-34). 
A  touching  picture  truly  I 

Nebuchadnezzar  now  placed  Zedekiah,  aDotlur 
son  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne  ;  bat  in  the  niatii 
year  of  his  reign  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  now  again  came  up  against  Jen- 
salem,  and  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  moofkf 
Zedekiah  and  his  men  of  war  were  compelled  1? 
famine  to  abandon  the  city  and  attempt  to 
make  their  escape  ;  but  *  the  army  of  tke 
Chalda^ans  pursued  after  him  and  overtook  Ub 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  brought  him  to  tki 
king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah.  And  they  slew  tki 
sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  oat  tki 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fettenof 
brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.*  And  ii0V 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  'ctfM 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  he  burnt  the  honse  of  tko 
Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and  all  the  home* 
of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great  man's  hooM 
burnt  he  with  fire.  And  all  the  army  of  tiie 
ChaldflRans  broke  down  the  walls  of  Jemsako 
round  about  Now  the  rest  of  the  people  thit 
were  left  in  the  city,  and  the  fugitives  that  fed 
away  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  the  remniiit 
of  the  multitude,  did  Nebuzaradan  cany  arnif. 
But  the  captain  of  the  guard  left  of  the  poor  of 
the  land  to  be  vinedressers  and  husbandmen' 
(2  Kings  zxv.  1*12).  Over  this  reumant  Oeds- 
liah  was  appointed  governor,  but  about  two 
montlis  after  he  was  basely  assassinated  lif 
Lshuiael,  *  of  the  seed  royal,*  and  tlien  '  all  the 
people,  both  small  and  great,  and  the  captains 
of  tlie  armies,  arose  and  came  to  Egypt,  for  Dttf 
were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees*  (zzv.  22-26).  Thiii 
the  concluding  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  took  place  in  the  year  588  B.n.,  after  it 
hod  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  Rehoboain'i 
reign  387  years,  and  133  years  longer  than  the 
kingtlom  of  Israel. 

From  the  whole  accounts  of  the  captivity  it 
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lO  ifauyion.  lial  ii  i*  noi  very  cicar 
Umm  Dumbcn  ira  to  be  added  togitlier, 
US  lonw  of  them  tn  ouljr  detub  of 
r  eliiwi  Included  ia  the  more  geaeni 
to  of  tha  lune  nomben.  Tha  Dumbera 
Kptira  Id  tlio  rdgn  of  Zedekiah  are  ant 
tlM  Book  of  Kiugi ;  and  in  the  Book 
liclM  then  an  no  numbaia  giTsn  at 

Book  of  Jsremlali  m  have  appanntl; 
mmplete  itatemanL  In  the  MTeuth 
Sebnehadndiai'i  reign,  which  appean 
pood  with  the  captiTit;  nndei  Jidiaia- 
•  BDmben  giTcn  are  3033 ;  in  the 
:h  year  of  hla  reign,  which  appeara  to 
""*  ~*'   "     captivity  oader  Zedekiah, 


Urd  year  of  his  reign,  four  yean  after 
rsction  of  Jeruialem,  there  were  745. 
panona,'  it  la  added, '  were  4600'  (Jei^ 
)).  We  are  tmabLe  to  explain  the  dui- 
'  cf  the  flnt  of  theee  nambBia  h  com- 
th  that  given  in  S  Kingi  uir.  14,  16  ; 
nd  iiiann  a  *ny  amall  number  la  be 
avaj  fram  Jeniialem  when  it  was 
i,  eran  thongh  It  ahanld  be  mppoaed 


ra  were  pecu- 
hla  to  make  mistakei  in  copfing  aum- 
iDt  taking  even  tha  higfaMt  numben 
M,  they  could  fono  but  a  veiy  Kmall 
ha  population  of  the  Ungdam  of  JuJah. 
■en,  bad  become  of  the  great  body  of 
bttanta  t  Ai  to  this  we  hare  no  satls- 
anawtr  to  gl-n  founded  on  historical 
f ;  «e  only  know  that  In  subsequent 
aat  nnmbwa  of  Jews  were  foond  in 
It!  of  the  woild.  and  it  ia  a  uloTal 
radactwa  that,  as  there  were  three 
••  daportationa  of  the  iawt  to  Baby- 
I  M   batwero   Uuws  the  countrr  was 


Sarenl  of  the  captivee,  howerer,  roaa  to  U^ 
rank  and  authority  under  tha  kinga  of  Babylrai, 
OS  Daniel  and  hii  three  oompaniona,  Shadiw^ 
Meshaeh,  and  Abednego  (Dan.  L  18-31  ;  iL  4S, 
49 ;  ill.  18,  39,  30  ;  t.  29) ;  and  when  the 
BahykoiaD  monaicby  was  orerthtown,  Daniel 
wss  promoted  to  high  authority  and  dignity  by 
Dariui,  the  king  of  Penda  (tl  1-3).  Bui^ 
oi^camncea  aa  theae  are  noway  stiange  in 
Oriental  coantricL  It  ia  commonly  alleged 
that  In  Babylon  tha  Jews  wnt  effectually  cuml 
of  their  disposition  to  idolatry.  In  past  agea, 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to 
the  ilestructiDn  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  shown 
a  singniar  proncneai  to  idolatry ;  but  since 
th^T  captivity  they  bare  been  in  a  remarkable 
degi«e  weanad  thini  it,  and  have  been  a  standing 
witness  to  the  naUoni  of  the  divine  unity.  Tha 
fact,  however,  is  often  staled  too  generelly,  for 
to  this  then  have  been  remarkable  exceptions, 
as  in  the  times  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria  (1  Usccab.  L  IMS,  41-SG  ;  iL  23-26). 

The  Jews*  captivity  of  seventy  years  was  at 
length  ended.  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  in  the 
flrat  year  of  hi*  reign,  B.C  536,  made  proclama- 
tion authorising  the  Jews  who  were  in  his  king- 
dom to  return  to  their  own  land  and  to  irbnijtl 
the  temple  at  JenmsJcm,  and  be  caused  to  be 
delivered  up  to  them  the  veaiels  of  the  house  of 
tlie  Lord  which  Ncbuchadneusi  had  btonght 
with  him  to  Babylon  (Ezra  i.)  In  consequence 
of  tha  ptoclsmation  there  now  returned  to 
Palestine,  onder  tha  leadership  of  Zerubbabel, 
who  was  of  the  royal  line  of  the  children  of  the 
coptivi^,  '  42,360,  besides  their  servants  and 
their  maids,  of  whom  there  were  7387,'  making 
together  49,S97  ;  but  perhaps  the  servants  and 
maids  were  not  Jews  (Eira  ii.  1,  2,  64,  66 ;  1 
Chron.  iiL  19).  These  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  nation,  and  yet  they  greatly  exceed  the 
numbers  which  are  staled  to  have  been  carried 
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to  have  been  carried  captive,  and  consequently 
that  many  miut  liave  boen  led  into  captivity  of 
whom  yre  have  no  account,  or  at  least  that  many 
must  in  some  way  or  other  have  come  to  settle 
in  the  East 

In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  near  eighty  years 
after  the  return  of  tlie  first  exiles,  Ezra,  a  priest, 
went  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  a  journey 
which  occupied  him  four  months,  and  there 
went  up  with  him  nearly  other  1800  males  of 
his  brethren,  among  whom  were  some  priests 
and  Leviteti,  and  singers,  and  porters,  and  Nethi- 
nims,  for  the  senice  of  the  temple,  which  had 
been  completed  a  considerable  time  before  (Ezra. 
vL  14,  15  ;  vii.  1-9  ;  viiL  1-14). 

Tliirtcen  years  after  this,  Nehemiah,  who  was 
cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes,  went  up  also  to  Jeru- 
salem by  the  authority  of  that  prince  (Neh.  i. 
11 ;  iL  1-8).  He  does  not  speak  of  carrying  up 
others  of  his  brethren  with  him  ;  so  that  we  may 
here  end  our  notices  of  the  captivity.  Ho  re- 
mained at  this  time  twelve  years,  Ezra  being 
contemporary'  with  him ;  and  though  he  then 
returned  to  Persia,  he  came  bock  again,  but  how 
long  he  remained  is  not  known. 

CAR'BUNCLE.    [Precious  Stones.] 

CAR'CHEMISH,  a  city  situated  on  the  En- 
plirates.  It  is  mentioned  among  other  places 
which  liad  been  subdued  by  an  Assyrian  mon- 
arch (Is.  X.  9).  I^haraoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
subsequently  came  up  to  fight  against  it,  on 
which  occasion  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  went  out 
against  him,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
▼alley  of  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24). 
Nebuchadnezzar  here  fought  with  Pharaoh,  and 
appears  to  have  completely  defeated  him.  This 
was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
the  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xlvi.  1-12).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Hebrew  name  Carchemish  points 
to  a  city  which  the  Romans  called  Circesium, 
and  which  lay  on  the  Eu])hrates,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  River  Chaboras.  It  was  a  large 
city,  and  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls.  It 
was  the  remotest  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire 
t«)war(l  tlic  Euphrates,  in  the  direction  of  Persia 
(Rosen.  Oeoff.  ii.  l«b).  There  is  in  that  quarter 
an  Arabian  village  named  Kirkasia,  which  is 
supposed  to  stand  amid  tlie  rums  of  Circesium. 

CARDINAL  POINTS.  The  four  cai-dinal 
points — east,  west,  north,  and  south — arc  caUed 
in  Scripture  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  (Jer. 
xlix.  36),  the  four  winds  (Mark  xiii.  27),  the 
four  comers  (Rev.  viL  1),  Palestine  being  cou- 
lidered  as  the  central  point. 

The  out  is  termed  the  rising,  or  place  of  the 
rising,  of  the  sun.  By  the  east  the  Hel)rews 
meant  not  only  Arabia  and  the  country  of  the 
Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  but  also 
Mesopotamia,  Clialdasa,  Assyria,  Medea,  Persia, 
and  other  countries  lying  eastward  of  Cana:in. 
The  west  is  tenned  the  going  down,  or  i^aplace 
of  the  going  down,  of  the  sun. 

There  is  a  peculiar  use  of  the  terms  employed 
to  denote  the  north  and  south.  The  Hebrews 
regarded  what  lay  to  the  north  as  higher,  and 
what  lay  to  the  south  as  loicer.  Hence,  they 
who  travelle<l  from  south  to  north  were  said  to 
go  up,  while  those  who  went  from  north  to 
south  were  said  to  go  down.     Thus  David  was 


hrought  down  to  the  Amalekitea,  whose  eonirtry 
lay  to  the  south  of  Canaan  (1 8sm.  xzx.  15,16)l 
In  like  manner,  after  receiving  the  socomfc  oC 
Samuel's  death,  he  went  down  to  the  wildcfMH 
of  Paran  (1  Sam.  xxv.  \\  and  Saul  aftsvudi 
went  down  from  Oibeah  to  tbs  wfldenMii  oC 
Ziph,  both  these  deserts  lying  to  the  south  (1 
Sam  xxvL  1,  2).  So  it  is  said  of  those  ite 
travelled  fh)m  Palestine  to  ^ypt  thst  tt^ 
went  down  to  ISgypt  (Gen.  ziL  10 ;  zzri.  S ; 
xlvi.  8),  and  of  tiiose  who  journeyed  in  a  eat* 
trary  direction  that  they  went  iq»  from  Egjft 
(Gen.  xlv.  25 ;  L  6,  7, 9, 14).  Hoseareproscbtt 
Israel  with  going  «ip  to  the  king  of  Anyris  lor 
help  (Hosea  viiL  9).  The  upper  coasts  (Acta 
xix.  1)  are  those  to  the  north.  Silas  and  Tias- 
thy  came  horn  Macedonia,  a  northeni  jKonatu 
of  Greece,  doton  (jrar^Xtfor)  to  Corinth  (Acts  SL 
5  ;  Rosen.  Oeog.  I  6,  6,  8).  This  phzaseoloif, 
however,  is  not  always  adhered  to.  Whotf  y 
there  was  an  actual  dMiivity,  the  tenns  iip  srf 
down  are  employed  whether  Uie  places  mentioMd 
lay  to  the  north  or  the  south.  Jemsalem  stood 
on  hiUy  ground,  and  hence  it  was  common  to 
speak  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  (PS.  cxxii  4)l 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  going  dioinito 
Jericho  (Luke  x.  30),  and  going  down  to  Ssbip 
ria,  though  both  these  places  lay  to  the  noitk 
of  Jerusalem.  We  even  read  of  comii^  don 
from  Judaia  to  Antioch,  and  going  np  ftoB 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  thou^  Antiodi  not  onlj 
lay  to  the  north,  but  very  high  land,  induiisf 
tlie  mountains  of  Lebanon,  intervened  hetvaa 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand,  asd 
that  city  on  the  other  (Acts  xv.  1,  2  ;  xviiL  tXj' 
In  like  manner  the  sacred  writers  spesk  cf 
going  doton  to  the  sea  or  to  a  river  (Ps.  evil  0; 
Jonah  i.  8  ;  Exod.  iL  5),  in  accordance  with  lad- 
versal  usage  founded  upon  the  natural  pontioa 
of  tliese  objects  in  relation  to  the  sunoandisg 
country  (Rosen.  Geog.  L  12). 

CAR'MEL.    1.  Amount  hi  the  west  of  Fskf 
tine,  but  though  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  sin^ 
mountain,   it  is  in  fact  a  mountainous  Tsns* 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  the  whole  of 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Carmel,  wUk 
to  one  part  of  it,  more  elevated  than  the  mt* 
the  name  was  usually  applied  by  way  of  cbI- 
nence  {Amer.  Mi^.  Her.,  1837,  p.  295 ;  Jshii'i 
Bib.  Ant.  13  ;  Stanley's  Sinai,  844).    The  foot 
of  this,  the  northern  part,  approaches  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  so  that,  seen  from  the  hills  noiib* 
eabt  of  Acre,  Mount  Carmel  appears  as  if  dip|^ 
his  feet  in  the  sea.     Further  south  it  retini 
more  inland,  so  that  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea  there  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  wift 
fields  and  olive-trees.     It  is  Uie  only  great  pro* 
nionU^ry  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  helps  to 
form  the  Bay  of  Accho.     At  its  foot  runs  tht 
brook  Kishou,  so  celebrated  in  Deborah's  soBf 
(Judg.  V.  21).     To  Mount  Carmel  were  gi^end 
together,  by  desire  of  Elijah,  the  prophets  d 
Baal,  and  here  he  and  they  offered  up  sacrifiotf 
with    the  view   of   determining    the  question 
whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  was  God;  and  tbi 
question  having  been  decided  in  his  favour  bf 
fire  from  heaven  consuming  his  sacrifice,  he  or* 
dcred  the  prophets  of  Baal  to  be  slain  (1  Kingi 
xviii  1 7-40).     Both  Elijah  and  Elisha  appear  to 
have  resorted  to  (Manuel  (xviiL  42 ;  2  Kings  IL 
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[l«d ;  but  u  to  ttiui  ths  iccoonta  of 
tdal;  differ,  much  depenling  on  tlie 
•  jtaz  ftt  which  they  happen  to  vLiit 
i^t  of  the  ridge  ii  verr  Tuioiu :  the 
I  ot  it  ii  towudi  the  eut  end,  vh««, 
a  the  msunremetiti  of  the  Eogliih  j 
t  ie  172d  feet  ebove  the  level  of  the  ' 
iaw  fnim  it  is  exceedingly  gland  end 
mbncing  the  coMts  of  the  Heditei~ 
moontunoDi  rangee  of  Lebanon,  the 
dnelou,  end  the  hilli  of  Sunuia, 
ah,  end  Buhu  (Wibon,  iL  93,  212 ; 

itK.  liL  lao). 

lo  the  »ath  of  Jndah,  about  8  or 
lUecut  of  Hebron.  Here  Nehal  the 
md  [Hwioni  (1  Bam.  uv.  2,  8) ; 
it  la  laid,  the  Bomani,  many  agei 
I  garnaon.  The  place  la  ittU  recog- 
r  the  name  of  Kurmal.  Here  are 
r  wtenaiTH  mina.  They  lie  around 
d  along  the  two  aides  of  a  valley  of 
and  depth.  Tbey  canbiit  chiefly  of 
■od  hrnkan  walla  of  dwellingi  and 
el,  aeatlered  in  cTery  direction,  and 
iher  in  mournful  confuaion  and  deeo- 
kh^  the  niina  there  are  those  of  a 
the  mnains  of  two  or  thm  churches, 
I  li  omiaiderable  siia.  Euaebius  anil 
aibe  Cermet  in  their  day  aa  a  Tillage 
am  Habroa  (Bobinson,  Aei.  li.  106- 


I  ta»  of  Uie  Ingndlents  employed  in 
I  Jtolj  oil  or  ointment  for  anointing 
Id*  (Eiad.  HI.  23,  2«).  It  appears 
n  liso  employed  along  with  other 
I  perfuming  clothes  (Pa.  xlv.  8).  It 
tb*  aiticlea  of  merchandiae  brought 
•tofT^(Eiek.ii™.19).  Though 
Hik  k  found  in  the  E.  T.  in  all  the 
iw  nfcTied  to,  yet  in  the  orif^nal  a 


pearea  at  ouce  tticy  tnoughc  the  voyage  waa  to 
be  unlucky.  Their  figures  were  the  sign  of  the 
ship  in  which  Paul  aailed  to  Rome  {Acta  uvilL 
11). 

CATtfOLIC  EPISTLES.  Under  this  desig- 
nation are  included  the  Epiatle  of  James,  the 
two  Epialles  of  Peter,  the  three  of  John,  and 
that  of  Jude.  The  name  is  ancient,  and  eevcral 
eiplanationi  have  been  given  of  it,  but  none  ot 
them  is  satisfactory.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
and  the  First  of  John  were  among  the  books 
which  wera  generally  received  a>  canonical ; 
but  the  Epistle  of  Jamei,  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  that  of 
Juda,  were  among  those  which  were  doubled  of 
or  disputed  by  many.  After  the  4th  century, 
however,  the  whole  of  these  cpirtles  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  gene- 
rally, and  are  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical 
Scripture  composed  by  councila  and  teamed 
men  (Euaeb.  £ixl.  Ilitt.,  B.  ilL  c  a  24,  2G ; 
Lardner,  Worki,  vi.  603).  Ot  theae  epiatles 
we  shall  here  give  a  few  notices. 

JaJlEB.  It  has  been  made  a  question  by 
whom  this  epistle  was  written.  There  are  two 
apostles  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  name  of 
James,  one  the  brother  of  John,  the  other  the 
son  of  Alpheua.  It  could  scarcely  be  written 
by  the  former,  for  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod  so  early  aa  about  a.D.  44,  before  we  can 
well  suppose  there  to  have  been  occasion  for  the 
writing  of  such  a  letter.  There  is  no  reason 
Indeed  to  doubt  that  it  waa  written  by  the 
latter,  who  appeaia  to  have  passed  hia  life  at 
Jerusalem,  and  who  may  therefore  well  be  sup 
posed  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  his 
brethren  who  were  scattered  abroad. 


To  » 


epiaUc 


1   quest 


It  is  addressed  '  to 
are  scattered  abroad,' 
i  to  understand  of  the 
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the  epi-stle  (v.  19,  20)  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
an  i)rol>ably  haviug  a  reference  to  both  classes. 

It  is  probable  this  epistle  was  written  in 
Palestine,  and  most  likely  at  Jerusalem.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  writer,  as  already  mentioned, 
continued  to  reside  there  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

As  to  its  date  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  consider  it  to  have  been  the 
earliest  of  all  the  epistles,  and  that  it  was 
written  about  A.D.  45.  But  the  more  common 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  not  written  till  about 
61  or  62.  We  would  incline  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  but  without  fixing  on  any  particular 
year. 

1  and  2  Peter.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
is  addressed  '  to  the  strangers  scattered  through- 
out Pontus,  Galatio,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.'  These  words  are  commonly  under- 
stood of  Jewish  converts,  but  many  also  under- 
fitaud  them  of  Christians  generally,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  in  the  countries  mentioned, 
tlitt  greater  j>art  of  whom  had,  in  fact,  been 
a(mverte<l  from  Gentilism  or  heathenism.  We 
were  accustomed  to  entertain  the  former  opinion, 
but  we  are  now  disposed  to  think  that  while  it 
was  originally  and  primarily  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts,  it  was  not  exclusively  so  ;  but  that  as 
the  churches  to  which  they  belonged  consisted 
also  of  Gentile  converts,  and  as  they  probably 
were  even  tlie  prevailing  element  in  them,  they 
,also  were  in  tlie  eye  of  the  apostle,  and  some 
passages  have,  in  fact,  a  special  reference  to 
them,  as  i.  14,  18  ;  iL  9,  10  ;  iv.  3,  4. 

In  the  close  of  the  epistle  Peter  says  :  *  The 
church  that  is  at  Babylon  salutcth  you  ;*  from 
whi<:h  it  wauld  appear  that  it  was  written  from 
Babylon  on  the  Eujihrates,  though  this  is 
queHtioned  by  Lardner  and  others.  This  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words. 
In  ])lain  prose,  any  other  sense  of  the  term 
Babylon  is  inadmissible.  That  was  a  well- 
known  city,  and  the  name  would  at  once  suggest 
it  and  no  other.  There  were  many  Jews  in  that 
quarter — a  number  sutlicieut  to  draw  Peter 
thither,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  field  of  use- 
fulnesi*.  It  is  true  the  city  had  lost  its  ancient 
greatness.  It  was  comparatively  deserted.  It 
was  not,  linwever,  so  desertoil  as  to  be  without 
many  inhabitants.  This  we  know  from  Jose- 
phus,  Philo,  and  the  Talmud.  Tliere  was  also 
considera])le  intercourse  between  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  the  Jews  of  Babylon.  Peter 
was  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  8, 
9),  and  in  journeying  beyond  Palestine  it  was 
very  natural  for  him  to  visit  Mesopotamia,  so 
that  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  him  in  Babylon. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  order  in 
wliich  the  countries  are  mentioned  (LI)  corre- 
sponds relatively  with  the  situation  of  Babylon, 
for  the  writer  begins  with  the  nearest  countries, 
and  ends  with  those  most  remote  from  it.  Many 
have  supposed  that  Home  was  meant ;  but  in 
that  cose  the  order  of  the  countries  would  just 
have  Ijccn  reversed  (Davidson,  In  trod.  *V.  T.  iii. 
363).  Even  though  such  a  sense  of  the  word 
may  be  admissible  in  a  prophetical  book,  it 
would  be  quite  misleading  in  plain  simple 
prose. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  it  is  more  difficult  to 
determine.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  63  or  64. 


The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  le  addnaed  'to 
them  that  have  obtained  like  pndons  fiifli 
with  UB,  through  the  rigfateonanen  of  God  ani 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (L  1)— a  veiy  genad 
address ;  and  it  further  appears  that  it  vm 
written  to  the  same  persons  as  his  fiist  epiftk 
(ill.  1) ;  circumstanoes  oonflrmatorj  of  our  riev 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  Jews  exdnsind. 
There  is  also  a  reference  to  Paul  having  writki 
to  them  (iiL  15),  which  may  possibly  allude  ts 
the  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrewa,  or  perhaps  to  tboM 
to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Colosaiiii^ 
which  might  not  improbably  have  got  into  a- 
culation  among  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor. 

This  epistle  appears  to  have  been  writtai 
not  long  before  Peter's  death :  *  Knowing,*  h|i 
he, '  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tsliir' 
nacle,  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  lUi 
after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  alwaji  ii 
remembrance'  (L  13-15).  If  wewereri^ii 
supposing  the  fiLrst  epistle  to  have  been  writfen 
about  63  or  64,  this  must  have  been  writta 
subsequent  to  that  time.  Where  it  was  writta 
from  we  have  no  indication. 

1,  2,  and  8  JoH5.  The  writer  of  thM 
epistles  does  not  designate  himself  by  hmm, 
and  yet  we  may  be  quite  satisfied  he  wsi  so 
other  than  the  apostle  John.  The  First  Epiille 
was  early  acknowledged  to  be  his,  and  m 
among  the  books  which  were  generally  reoeiTcd 
as  canonicaL  The  author  of  it  states  that  he  «•• 
an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  what  Jesus  Chiiit 
did  and  taught ;  he  lays  claim  to  so  intimite 
an  acquaintance  with  him  as  could  scarcely  hsn 
been  made  by  any  but  one  of  the  twelve  (L  H; 
iv.  14).  By  the  character  of  the  epistle  mm 
also  led  to  identify  the  writer  wiUi  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel,  which  was  undoubtedly  writtea 
by  John.  The  stamp  of  one  mind  ii  spoa 
thenL  The  manner,  diction,  phraseology,  sad 
style  are  the  same.  The  leading  doctrinal  idetf 
are  also  alike.  Ancient  testimony  leads  to  As 
same  conclusion.  In  acknowledging  this  9^^ 
as  apostolic,  and  in  assigning  it  to  John,  tbi 
voice  of  antiquity  is  all  but  unanimous  (Dtvi^ 
son,  Introd.  N.  T.  iii.  451). 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is  uncertain,  M 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  wiitttf 
when  John  was  greatly  advanced  in  life.  Hi* 
whole  tone  of  it  is  characteristic  of  an  old  Dtt> 
It  is  pervaded  by  a  subdued  and  quiet  p^ 
tleness,  a  kindness  and  mellowness  wliidii 
es])ecia[lly  in  truly  Christian  minds,  usasU^ 
aeoompanies  advanced  life.  The  fatheriy  spiiit 
of  the  aged  Christian  which  appears  in  it  ii 
unmistakable  (lb.  iiL  458,  462,  464). 

The  place  where  it  was  written  is  likeviM 
uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  Ephesus.  Htf* 
John  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his  liCk 
Here  antiquity  has  fixed  the  vniting  of  it 

Neither  is  it  certainly  known  to  whom  tt 
was  addressed.  The  most  likely  opinion  iii 
that  it  was  written  originally  to  the  churcbtf 
of  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  distriet  of 
country.  There  are  passages  in  the  epirtle 
which  appear  to  indicate  an  intimate  reUtioe 
between  the  writer  and  those  whom  he  t^ 
dressed.  These  churches  probably  consiiU^i 
partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  tluA^ 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  prevailing  eleiiKO^ 
was  Gentile.      Hence  the  advice  with  which 


.  raw  to  coniidenble  variety  of  opiuioiL 
adEpUtle  ittddntaeAtanXfrT-jiiepi^ 
rtfansUton  midcr  'to  the  elect  lady.' 
ramUts  tfae  words  '  the  lady  Eleeti,' 
n,  agalnt  '  ^*  *I'<^  Kuria.'  Ludner 
tlur  opiniotu,  bnt  conclndta  by  uying : 
ot  euy  fiiT  me  to  decide  in  mch  a 
r  *i>vi,  each  one  of  wUch  1*  aupported 
patnma.  The  aiBumenta  for  ■  proper 
laot>  or  Syria,  an  pUuiible  and  ipe- 
Ist  It  ii  an  object  of  10108  moment  that 
Uttl^  if  at  all,  known  to  the  udantL 
L,  th^  would  not  have  mpposed  tliat 
bn  writes  to  the  chnrch  of  Chriit  in 
or  to  aome  Chriitian  church  in  par- 
Xarduer,  ITonlf,  tL  £67). 
hlltl  Kj^itle  ia  addreaaed  to  Gain*,  bnt 
*M  It  U  dlfficolt  to  aay.  In  the  f.  T. 
auUan  of  two  or  thne  of  that  name. 
.  Oaina  of  Macedonia  (Acta  lii.  29), 
Dobe  (u.  1).  Gaiua  at  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
at  whetber  they  were  all  diffannt  per- 

Inar, '  that  Gatnx  or  Caiua  to  whom  St. 
itca  waa  one  of  them.  He  aeema  to 
H  an  eminent  Chriatian  who  lived  in 
'  of  Aaia  not  far  from  Epbeana,  where 
rUelly  naided  after  bin  laaving  Juda'a. 
«T.    14  the  aportle  tptaki  of  nhortiy 


il  not  w 


do  If 


wd  at  Corinth  or  any  other  remote 
'  Indeed  it  cannot  be  thought  atrange 
the  timea  of  the  apoatle*  there  were 

1  u  eommon  a  name  among  the  Oreelu 
lana  as  any  name  whatever '  (Lardner, 
LSflS). 

Who  tho  writer  of  thia  epiatle  waa 
matter  of  eooaiderable  debate,  bnt  we 
ve  need  be  little  doubt  that  be  waa 
■  apoatlea.     In  the 


tain,  and  hja  two  daughten  with  him  ;  and  ha 
dwelt  la  a  cave,  be  and  bia  two  daugbtera' 
(Oen.  iji.  30).  Abraham  parchued  the  cm 
of  Uacbpetah  at  BehroD  for  a  burying-plaee ; 
and  there  he,  and  Sarah  hia  wife,  and  aftei^ 
wards  laaac  and  Bebekah,  and  Leah  and  Jacob, 
ware  all  interred  (iiiti. ;  iiv.  9,  1(1 ;  ilii.  31  ; 
L  13).  In  a  cave  at  Uakktdab  the  five  Caiuao- 
itiah  kings,  who  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
til  oppose  Joahua,  hid  themselvta  after  their 
defeat,  and  when  they  wen  alain  their  bodiea 
were  cast  into  it.  and  great  atones  were  laid  at 
its  mouth  (Josh.  i.  1-5,  15,  27).  Id  osvea 
and  similar  other  places,  the  laraelitea  hid 
themaalvea  from  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vL  2), 
and  IWim  the  PbUistinei  (I  Sam.  ziiL  6). 
David,  when  he  fled  from  Saul,  escaped  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  and  he  probably  lodged  there 
tor  some  time,  and  also  the  band  of  about  400 
men  who  had  now  collected  to  him  (1  Sim. 
ixii.  1-6).  We  afterwards  find  him  '  in  strong- 
holds in  a  monntain  in  the  wildrmeu  of  Ziph  ' 
<xiiiL  14).  We  next  find  him  '  dweUing  in 
■trongholds  at  Engedi.'  Saul  having  set  out 
in  pnnnit  of  him,  came  '  where  was  a  cave, 
and  he  vent  in  to  cover  hia  feet,  and  David 
and  his  men  remained  in  the  liiles  uf  the  cave,' 
ipacioua  to 


and    for  the 
ii.  29  i 


1-3).  Engedi  waa  a  city  on  the  west  side  ot 
the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  its  soulbem  point, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  'strong- 
holds at  Bngedl"  were  in  that  quarter.  On  all 
sidea  the  conntry  is  fnli  ot  caverns,  which  might 
then  nerve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  bifi 
men,  as  they  do  for  ootlawa  in  the  preacnt  day' 
(Robinson,  Aei.  ii,  203).  In  two  caves  Obadlah 
hid  and  nourished  an  bnndred  propheU  of  the 
Lord  (]  Kiaga  iviii,  2).  In  a  cave  at  Mount 
Roreb  Elijah  lodged  when  be  fled  from  that 


CBDAS  1' 

aumplcs  of  the  Inhibitanta  of  tha  amntry,  both  | 
on  tbe  tut  and  the  we*t  at  tha  Jordan,  butalcing  i 
themselTea  to  the  otu  u  dvtiling-placca,  or  u 
places  of  refuge.  Joaephna  repreaenU  thoae  in 
Tnchonitis  a*  tha  haunU  of  robben  and  ban- 
ditti (Anfig.  ziL  11.  1  ;  it.  10.  1 ;  Wart,  L  16. 
S-4),  and  Porter  apjiears  to  apply  hii  dcaciip- 
tioB  of  it  to  ita  condition  in  tha  pment  da; 
(Joum.  Sac  LiL,  July  1864,  S96). 

CEDAIt,  The,  of  Lebman  la  a  apMlea  of 
pine.  Though  nruneil  rWim,  it  ii  not  confined 
to  Lrlnnon.  It  growi  aLio  on  the  rangn  of 
Amaniu  and  Taunm,  In  Aaia  Minor;  but  it 
dDH  not  attain  then  lbs  h«|c1it  nor  the  ■tnmgth 
of  that  of  Lebanon.  Full-Rrown  cedan  hare,  at 
aoma  diatonce,  the  look  of  lorf^  vidc^preoding 
oaka.  The  main  trunk  ia  abort,  and  brunchea 
1    ihoot   out  from  it     The  beauty  of  tht 


ength  a 


netty 


mport, 


of  Ita  wide-epreadint;  bougha.     The 

are  known  by  tha  circumslann  of  the  foliage 

and  Bmoll  briuiohes  being  found  only  at  the  top. 

The  narreil  wtitera  ipeak  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  in  terma  which  coniey  lofty  ideas  of 
tliem.  Thfy  are  called  'cedan  of  God'  (Pi. 
Ixii,  10,  laarg.),  which,  accoiding  tci  a  common 
Ilebnw  idiom,  donatca  something  pre-eminently 
gnat  and  excellent  Borne  auch  idea  li  very 
commonly  intplied  in  paaaagea  ot  Scriptare 
where  the  cellar  of  Lebanon  i>  mentioned,  ««  in 
1  Kinga  ir.  33;  Pa.  jcIL  13;  Bick.  iiii.  1-B. 

There  ia  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  timber 
which  ronibinei  ao  many  lulvuntiif^'i  for  build- 
ing aa  cnlar.  It  is  hard  and  free  from  knots,  ia 
n<it  liable  to  be  worm-eaten,  and  is  withal  k) 
durable  that  »"me  have  nugiposed  it  to  be  in- 
comilitible.  It  waa  employed  greatly  in  the 
liotiae  built  for  David  (2  Sam.  v,  II ;  viL  2) ;  in 
the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kinga  vi.  8,  10,  15, 
16,  18,  ^0,  31);  and  in  tlie  house  of  the  forert 
of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  tIL  2,  37J.  TTie  Tynans 
mode  the  maJit^  of  their  tliipa  of  cedar ;  and 
'chests  of  rich  apparel  made  of  cwlar  were 
among  their  merchandiae '  (Kick.  uvlL  5,  21). 
[Lebahos.] 

CENTHRE'A,  a  acaport  on  the  east  tide  of  the 
Ixthmui  lit  Cori'ith.  It  was  nearly  nine  miles 
from  that cily,andwaac<iniiilered  ita  ea: ' 
while  Lethwum,  on  the  went  side  of  thi 
woa  considereil  Ita  we«t*rn  port.  As  they  both 
possessed  cicellent  harbours  at  no  great  distnnci; 
from  the  cajiital.  and  had  eaay  access  to  b<>t1i 
the  Sgfan  and  Ionian  t^as,  they  became  the 
greatest  emjioriums  of  tmde  of  any  places  in 
Greece.  There  0]ipeani  to  have  lieen  early  a 
church  at  Cenchrea,  for  Paul,  in  hia  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  commeDda  unto  them  'Phcbe  our 
aisfer,  a  servant  of  the  chureh  which  ia  at  Cen^ 
ehrea'  (Rom.  ivL  1).  In  Cenchrea  the  oposlle 
had  his  ht-ad  shorn,  agreeably  to  a  vow  he  hid 
mails;  and  he  aflerwarda  sailed  fmm  thanco  for 
Epheau'i  on  hia  way  to  Jeruaalem  (Acta  iviii. 
18,  19).  Tha  situation  of  the  place  i.  still 
pointed  out  by  the  modem  Kikries,  where  some 
mnauu  of  tha  ancient  town  are  viaible  tCony- 
baara,  IL  201}. 


with  gnat  fhith  aod  hnmill^,  apidted  ta  Stm 
for  the  mtraculooa  cure  cf  hla  temut  (Ul 
TiiL  5-13).  Anothar,  itiaingthaevtbquakiBl 
other  cinmmatancM  which  attanded  Ua  iaA, 
feared  greatly,  aui  laid,  "Tiulj  this  «»  a  Sa  rf 
Ood '  (Halt.  mriL  61).  A.  thiid  wh  hianml 
to  be  the  Inatramaut  of  infrodndiig  t^  gtgi 
among  the  G«ntilaa  (Acta  z.) 

CETSAB,  tha  iunama  of  Cahu  Jglfoi  Omk 
who,  though  naTer  •mperar  hinudl^  may  bac» 
sideredthefoDDdcTof  theBoDUUi  '  '~ 

waa  deemed  one  of  tha  greatest  m 
CTer  produced,  it  bacama  the  caninoiilftnunn 
of  the  emperon  of  Rome.  In  Uw  N.  T.  tha «» 
peror  for  the  time  being  ia  ciDed  Ca««f,iiiiiii<iiw 
with  a  distinctive  appallatioi^  ■■  CeMr  Au|iatH 
(Luke  ii.  1) ;  Tibarini  Caaar  (UL  1) ;  Clnip 
Cesar  (Acta  zL  28);  bnt  mon  MHnnMnly  wit 
out  any  sncb  appellation,  u  in  Matt  xxiL  17,11; 
Luke  zziii.  2;  John  tix.  12,  15;  Acta  zAT; 
zxT.  S,  11,  21,  ate  In  the  blt«  rana  tks 
name  Auguttua  is  alao  given  to  Nero,  thao^  R 
waa  originally  that  of  the  fint  ampenv. 

CBSARSA,  ■  city  on  tba  eaatem  coait  cf  Of 
Mediterranean  Se*,  to  the  aonth  of  Uonnt  Or 
meL  It  was  built  by  Herod  tha  GnmX,  it  I 
place  whore  waa  ■  tower  called  Strain's  ToMi^ 
and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ceaana,  in  boBi* 
of  the  Emperor  AugBatna.  It  waa  buDt  B  s 
style  of  great  magniUcence.  Joaaphtia  aayitkt 
lirivBta  houiea,  as  well  as  the  paJaoaa,  wan  d 
built  of  marble.  But  the  mort  remarkable  pH 
o(  it  was  the  harbour,  which  waa  on  tha  sm 
scale  aa  the  PliKua  at  Athena,  and  iMoHti 
complete  protection  to  ahlpping,  which  ■■ 
much  reqnirwl  on  that  coart.  To  effect  Ihli  * 
ject,  he  gave  orders  to  form  a  mole  in  tha  slyfi 
of  a  half-moon,  and  of  a  aiae  sufficient  to  acsov 
modale  a  numerous  shipping.  In  foTTDing  H 
he  directed  stonea  of  immeiua  illmenaiogia  ta  b 
sunk  in  twenty  fathoma  of  water.  BornS  a 
tlii<se  stones,  JuHcphus  aajra,  were  50  feet  lM| 
18  broad,  and  9  Chick,  and  aome  wen  csa 
larger.  The  mole  waa  partly  intended  M  < 
breakwater.  Besides  other  magnificent  blU 
ings,  Herud  erected  a  temple  dedicalad  to  Cnsi 
a    llicatre,    and   amphitheattn.       Nothing  n 

and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wbol 
was  completed  in  about  twelve  yean  (.^iifilt.I< 
U.  6).  Ue  further  states  that  Ceurea  waad 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Palestine,  and  that  it  n 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks;  but  aome  thowMI 
of  Jews  also  bving  io  it,  there  wen  freqga 
""""  "    -~'    —       bloody,  contentions  bem< 


n  ( ira. 


13.  7; 


14.  4 
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Cesnrea  was  the  scene  of  many  interertta 
transactions  nicntioned  In  the  N.  T.  Han  tl 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jawa  « 
Gentiles  was  finit  broken  down  by  the  ■'<■■'»> 
of  Cumcliua  into  the  Christian  Church  (Acta  i 
Here  Herod  ARTippa,  arrayed  in  royal  an* 
and  sealed  on  his  throne,  probably  in  the  IM 
niflccnt  amphitheatn  built  liy  his  father,  ■ 
smitten  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with  a  kial 
some  diseaM,  because  when  the  p«o]ile  oA( 
him  something  like  worship^  *  be  nva  not  O 
the  glory'  (i,L  21-23).  Here  Paul  ooDclod 
his  voyage  from  Ephesus,  and  silated  t 
chuich ;  and  he  ie*in  mads  it  his  landinMli 


ananed  b;  tbe  bistorittDS  of  Ui«  Ura- 
B*bbi  BtDJUDin  apetka  of  it  u  '  s  dty 
^t  and  baanttfo],  litaatfd  on  tbe  aei- 
Bdiui  diKriba  it  u  ■  itrj  luge  town, 
ltd  bf  a  mbnrb  and  defended  b;  i 
tidd.     It  ii  mentioned  by  Abnlfeda  in 

•  itill  ntaim  ita  ancient  name,  nnder 
Kaiauifab,  bnt  it  hu  long  been  deao- 

be  vbole  of  the  nuTonnding  conntr? 
\j  deeert^  while  the  witoi  of  the  Hedi- 
1  Taeb  the  mini  of  the  molec,  the 
od  the  port,  irhieb  vere  andeDtl;  bath 
r  and  ita  defence  towudi  the  sea 
^un,  Tmti.)  The  ruiiu  lie  very  ei- 
■loDg  the  »hon  to  the  noith,  vhere 
I  nme  remain!  of  aqnedncts.  The  wall 
nrTDUnded  by  a  moat  itill  r«niBins  in 
'  good  order.  The  mini  within  it  con- 
bondationi,  arches,  pillan,  end  great 

•  of  building  matoiali.     Variooi  col- 

tD  the  ihora  (WiUon,  ii.  250).      The 

yuuit  ii  inliabited  only  bj  Jickali 
V  beaiti   of  frtj.     Pnhaps  titers  has 

ta  the  biatoi7  of  the  world  an  example 
•tCf  that,  in  so  thoit  a  ipsce  of  time, 
■eh  an  eitraonUnaty  height  of  iplen- 

dU  Gesarea,  or  that  eihibiti  a  more 
eoitmt  to  its  fanner  magnificence,  by 
Wt  desolate  appearance  of  its  rains. 
iagle  inhabitant  remains.  Its  theatre, 
nadlng  with  the  ihonts  of  mnltitudes, 
1  other  sannd  than  the  nightly  cries  of 
nsmiiig  sbant  for  their  prey.     Of  its 

palauea  and  templea,  SDriched  witb  the 
works  of  art,  aad  decorated  with  the 
ejooa  marblca,  scaitvly  a  trace  can  now 
Md  <Clarke,  Tmv.  It.  Ue). 

BrA-PHILIPTl,  a  dty  ritnatcd  near 


cave  wjiicb  lonna  one  of  the  mam  aonicea  of  the 
Jordan  (Wilaon.  IL  17S). 

CHABAZ'ZELETH.  The  word  nl'nn  oonuB 
twice  in  the  O.  T.,  and  in  both  places  is  ren- 
dered in  the  £.  T.  row :  '  I  am  tbe  me  of  Shsron 
and  the  lily  of  the  rslky'  {Song  iL  1).  'The 
wildemeaa  and  the  aolitaiy  place  shall  be  gluA 
for  them ;  and  the  desert  ahaU  rqoice  and 
btoaaom  aa  the  rot'  (la.  ixiv.  ],  2).  Bat  it  ia 
very  donbtfnl  wliether  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies a  rose.  Boaeimulter  aUrgea  that  it  is  not 
the  rose  which  is  intended  in  these  psMsges; 
that '  the  aubstantiTe  part  of  tbe  Hthrew  name 
shews  that  it  denolee  a  Sower  gronlng  from  a 
bulb.  The  narcissna  is  aacb  a  Qower;  and  that 
name,  accordingly,  the  Cbaldee  snd  the  Anliic 
traDslalurs  hare  pat  for  the  Hebrew  word.  In 
the  East  it  [reqnentiy  grows  in  meadowi,  and 
Chateaubriand  ciprEisly  msntions  Ibe  narciasos 
amongst  the  fla»era  of  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Saron'  {Koeen.  BoL  111).  Geseuius  ia  of  tbe 
aame  opinion  aa  Rosenmiiller,  that  the  Hebrew 
root  indicates  a  bulbooa  Sower.  Bia  eiplana- 
tion  of  it  ia  '  a  flower  growing  in  meadows, 
which  the  ancient  translators  sometiraw  Irsna- 

rendered  by  the  Syriac  trruulator,  who  uses  Ibo 


a  Syriac  forr 


,  which 


Bignitii 
HaUoir 


•H^p™),  an  autumnal  flower  growing  inincuiows, 
resembling  a  crocus,  of  while  and  violet  colour, 
growing  from  poisonous  bulbs  (Gtsenius,  Lex. 
256). 
CHALCBD'ONY.  [Phecioob  stoseb.] 
CEALDETA,  a  conntiy  in  Weotem  Alia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  It  lay  le- 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigria  ;  bnt  ita 
precise  boundiuies  arc  not  now  known.  Perhape 
they  were  never  very  well  delined,  and  mi^ht 


CHAICELEON  14S  CHABTTT 

by  Isaiah  '  the  daughter  of  the  Chaldeazw,'  and  tion  in  the  Scriptores  of  such  eaningw  (Ga 

'  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency'  (Is.  ziii.  zlL  43  ;  xlvL  29  ;  L  9),  but  we  aftenraidi  111 

19,  47).     From  these  passages  it  appears  that  them  common  in  other  countries.    2.  GtfriifB 

Chaldea  extended  at  least  so  far  north  as  to  in-  used  in  war.     It  is  also  in  Egypt  that  we  fait 

dude  Ur,  which  was  in  Mesopotamia,  and  at  find  mention  of  them.    When  the  Inaelitei  took 

least  so  for  south  as  to  include  Babylon.    The  their  departure  from    that    country  Fhtnak 

land  of  Uz,  where  Job  dwelt,  appears  to  have  'took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  andsUDM 

been  either  in  Chaldea  or  not  far  fh)m  it,  for  we  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  emy  OM 

find  Chaldeans  among  the  depredators  on  his  of  them,*  and  pursued  aher  them ;  but  tbef 

property  ;  and  as  we  also  find  among  them  were  all  lost  in  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  7,  tt). 

Sabeans,  who  are  commonly  considered  as  an  The  Canaanitish  kings,  whom  Joshua  fongbt 

Arabian  tribe,  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  and  defeated  at  the  waters   of   Herom,  lad 

it  lay  to  the  west  of  Chaldea,  either  towards  or  '  horses  and  chariots  Tery  many'  (Josh.  zL  4V 

in  Arabia  (Job  i.  15,  17).     It  appears  from  this  Even  in  these  early  times  the  Caiiaanitet  kd 

passo}^  in  Job,  and  also  from  Herodotus,  that  iron  chariots  (xvii.  18  ;  Judg:  L  19),  by  wkid 

the  (^Iialdeans  were  given  to  roblKsry  like  the  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  thqrksd 

neighbouring  Arab  tribes.    It  would  ahto  appear  iron  scyUies  fixed  to  their  sides,  so  as  that  iAb 

that  they  were  first  reduced  to  some  kind  of  furiously  driven  they  might  mow  down  ih 

order  by  the  Assyrians:  'Behold  the  land  of  enemy(2Maccab.xliL2).  ' JabinkingofOuia 

the  C]!haldeans  :  this  people  was  not,  till  the  who  reigned  in  Hazor,  the  captain  of  whose  hoi 

Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  was  Sisera,  had  nine  hundred  chaiiots  of  iroA 

wilderness'  (Is.  xxiiL  13).  (Judg.  iv.  2,  3).     In  the  beginning  of  Sad*! 

Tlie  Chaldeans  are  designated  in  the  0.  T.  the  reign  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  htoa^ 

C^asdim,  but  who  they  were  and  whence  they  into  the  field  '  30,000  chariots  and  6000  hone 

camo  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.     In  Dan.  iL  men'  (1  Sam.  xiiL  5) ;  but  the  former  nunlNf 

2,  4,  5,  10,  the  name  is  used  in  a  restricted  is  so  great  that  there  is  ground  to  doubt  tb 

sense  of  a  class  of  astrologers  or  soothsayers.  accuracy  of  the  reading.     As  the  Hebrews  ww 

nrrAxrv^Tvn'KT    mu-       -j  it-  cUrinely  discouraged  to  trust  in  chariots  sni 

CHAMELEON.   This  word  occurs  in  Lev.  xl  Worses  (Josh.  xvu!^16  ;  Ps.  xx.  7),  it  appesisti 

80,  m  our  common  version^  as  a  translation  of  j^^^  ^^  ^       ^^^  ^     ^  rwouni  totfc- 

the  Hebrew  word  TO  ;  but  Gesenius  give^  as  ^  ^^^^^  ^^      y^^^  'j^^^  ^^^  ^ 

the  meaning  of  that  word,  'a  larger  kind  of  Canoanitish  kings  at  the  waters  of  HefOiD,he 
bzarc^  probably  so  called  from  its  streng^  and  i,i     ^  the  divine  command  he  hsd  if 

he  refers  to  Bochart  as  an  authority  (Gesenius,  ^^^^  *  houghed  their  hoises,  and  buned  tfael 

f^'i      ■  n5?w.n  '^^«  °^*^*  ^","«  ,^!  ^*i'«  chariots  in  Uie  fire'  (Josh,  xi  6,  9).     Wh- 

P  T  «1  ^?f  i?'  "^  '^^  V%v      Tii.^'v  f  I>»^d  took  1000  chariots  fn>m  iddJ^.m 

^  J'.  t?^rt     ?       ■"  *  '  ^^^'  "^^'^'^  y  >■  *>f  Zota»».  ^^  destroyed  900  of  them,  and  is^ern. 

f^  'Jl^T     r^''!^  ^  meaning  of  It,  ^^^    j^O  to  himself  (1  Chron.  rriiL  4).    Solo 

^?h    MW    V  T      f^f'^^^  ^  connection  ^^J  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  x.  26) ;  tar 

with    other    kinds    of    lizards  ;    according    to  ^t,-    ^,„  ^,v„^  „ui^«„  A,  ^«*r-«*4  ^.nVm. 

Bochart  the  chameleon  (from  the  root  BOn,  to  *^,  "T  P^^^^P^^^i^y  ^^^^f^^  ""i^^ir* 

Irreathe),  from  its  having  been  supposed  by  the  tV  >    L  '  """^  ^^^'^'LTi^  ^^^ 

««..;„«fo  ♦«  !!•«  «,u«n«  V    ;  u  r  **^V/tj,.  which  he  ever  employed  them.      Even  sM 

^°i  33  •  oi^iul  ii  SM?^         ^       ^'  *"*•  ■'  ''°*»  not  .ppe«  that  fhe  BOtm 

Chameleons  are  a  genn.  of  lizards  remarkable  ""^*  f^<^l^  °/''^"?V'  ^  '"•.^^•."SS 

/■rv.  »v«^..i;«-;*„  ^i"    4.      A  I     •  *^"*«"2"  ^  read  of  certam  of  their  kings,  as  Ahab,  Jehoei 

™„r»  ^^  ^^i„       '^  ,    ♦  singularity  of  ^^^^  ^^  J^^^  ^.^  inXriots  on  O.  dsft 

r^         I^  ord  nary  and  best  known  8p«;.es  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^^  3«^5     2  j^^  ^j^, 

has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  v.,*  _A  _r^„      1.   V^v  •     ^^'^  ^J_J: 

colour  which  it  assumes  on  different  occasions.  ?fK?ni  ^^^^9?^.?^^*?  ,"!^'"J^J 

Chameleons  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropical  ^^.Tw  2  K^^^i^^  7^   ^^^  "^  *^  "^ 

climates   of    the  old   continent,   especially  in  ^^*  ^^'  ^^  ^^"^  **"*  ^>- 


leon  was  among  the  animals  forbidden  to  be  ftTn^w^""!!  '  f ?k^ '"^ '^  "^^^'*?/ "^^ 

eaten  by  the  law  of  Moses  as  unclean.  *^  ^f,  ^^*  T^^  the  senses  m  which  it  wjs  u 

,  w%H*u.  ciently  employed.     It  is  now  used  chiefly  in  tli 

CHAMOia     [Zemer.]  sense  of  almsgiving,  and  also  of  a  friendly  ea 

CH^VR'GOL  (^3"»n)  is  rendered  beetle  in  Lev.  struction  of  the.  opinions  and  actions  of  othsn 

XL  22,  the  only  passage  in  which  the  word  ^^^  fonnerly  it  was  also  used  in  the  genoi 

occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  as  the  creature  thus  ^^^^^  °^  ^°7®»  ^^^^  being  merely  two  exampb 

nameil  is  among  animals  which  might  be  eaten  by  ^^  expressions  of  it     It  is  never,  however,  ea 

the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  beetles  are  not  known  V^^J^  in  the  Scriptures  in  either  of  these  ts 

to  have  been  eaten  by  the  Jews,  and  as  the  gene-  ^^^^      Throughout  the  N.  T.,  wherevw  tt 

ral  description  in  ver.  21  is  quite  inapplicable  ^'^^  chariiy  occurs,  it  always  bears  the  bsh 

to  them,  we  may  hold  this  to  be  a  mis-transla-  ^^  ^^^®*    ^^^^  ^  ***  signification  throoghoot  tl 

tion.     Gresenius  and  other  interpreters  imder-  ^^^^^  of  that  beautiful   chapter   1   Cor.  zii 

stand  by  the  word  a  species  of  locust,  but  what  Understanding  it  in  that  sense,  every  clanM  i 

particular  species  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  *^®  description  is  perfectly  intelligible  ;  unde 

PIT  A  w'TATa    in-        *    _i ,.         ^  standing  it  in  either  of  the  other  senses  now  r 

CHARIOTS.   1.  Carnages  for  ridmg  or  travel-  ferred  to,  the  beauty  of  the  description  is  » 

iing  m.     It  IS  m  Egj-pt  that  we  first  have  men-  only  lost,  but  most  of  it  is  utterly  LoapplicaU 


tuui  utd  bill  into  the  Bnphntes,  nor 
I «(  the  incient  citj  of  Circbemish  or 
n.  In  3  KiBfp  irli.  S  we  bare  in  tha 
tot  the  word  (TOH)  CiaJw  (thongh 
Baber  in  Ihe  E.  T.},  uuvtring  exictlr 
hbom  oT  the  Greeki  and  Romuu,  tnd 
ibonr  of  the  Arabs.  In  Eick.  L  1,  3  ; 
Q  ;  X.  15,  22,  we  baTa  the  word  ("03) 
[writttn  CMar  Id  the  £.  T.)  Some 
sbbcIb'  the  ward*  as  same*  01  the  aune 
bin  anuider  tbem  u  deeigDating  quite 
:  riren ;  and  between  theie  two  opiniou 
I  fTf  to  decide  Of  the  Khabonr  we 
:  fidlewiuft  acconnt  by  Lajaid  : — '  Witb 
iDiBa,  who  were  occarionallj  m;  guides 
il  or  Kimrond,  aa  veil  ai  with  the 


k  banks,  tbe  Khabonr  vai  a  cmutaut 
r  axiggentad  praiie.  The  richneaa  of 
n^  ths  bout;  of  ita  flowen,  its  jangles 
wHb  game  of  all  kinds,  and  the  lea^ 
■  <^  its  trees  yielding  an  agreeable  absde 
Iks  bottcA  dsyi  of  aummer,  fonned  s 
■1  pandise  to  which  the  wandering 
gatij'  timed  hit  steps  when  be  coold 
■oeka  thither  in  safety.'  When  Layatd 
da  Tiaited  that  part  of  Mcaopotamia  he 
ka  Rowing  descriptiona  I  had  so  often 
booi  tbe  Bedoains  of  the  beaaty  and 
ef  the  banks  of  tbe  Khabonr  wen 
aa  naliacd'  (Layaid,  Jfin.  and  Bab. 
I.  S88}.  Sncb,  accoiding  to  the  opinion 
I  WBi  one  of  the  diatricta  to  which  the 
'  Aaayria  removed  tbe  tribes  of  Israel 
tj  carried  them  captive  (2  Kings  iviL 
r«L  V.  26).  Thither  also  were  Kiekiel 
r  captives  earned  by  Nebncbadnezzar, 
it  Ballon,  when  ha  carried  Jehoiachin, 
tadah,  into  captivity  (Eiek.  L  1-3). 

ItOBH,  a  god  of  tbe  Uoabiles,  snd  slso 


CHESTVDT  TREE.    [Autos.] 

CHINnr  (D'33)  is  lendend  in  oar  Ininsls- 
tian  {ice.  Id  the  account  of  the  third  of  the 
Egyptian  plaguea  (Eiod.  viiL  16-18  ;  Pi.  cv. 
31)  1  bat  this  aenae  of  the  woid  hsa  been  much 
diipnted.  The  LXX.  nnder  it  by  voids  signi- 
fying gnats  ;  and  as  they  were  learned  Jews  re- 
sident in  Egypt,  their  suthonty  is  entitlHi  to 
mncb  weight  Uodeni  critics  sppear  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  plsgne  consisted  in  gnati 
not  in  lice ;  but  yet  they  are  by  no  mesni  agreed 
in  their  opinion  (Hams,  A'aL  HiiL  255). 

CHINTJEROTH,  CHIKIJERBTH,  CIS^E- 
ROTH,  'a  fenced  city'  of  tbe  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
sitnatsd  on  the  weatem  side  of  Ihe  Lake  of  Gvn- 
nesarcth,  which  had  also  sncienlly  the  name  of 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Josh.  liL  3  ;  lix.  35). 
Cinneroth  sppesra  also  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  district  of  country  (1  Kings  iv.  20). 

CBtQ&,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
over  agsinat  Smyrna,  now  called  Scio.  Paul 
pasted  this  way  as  he  sailed  aonthward  from 
Uitylene  to  Samos  (Acts  iz.  15). 

CH1S1.ED,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year,  and  the  third  of  (he  dviL  It  com- 
menced, according  to  the  rabbins,  with  tbe  new 
moon  of  oar  Xovember ;  but  according  to 
Uichaelia  and  othera  who  follow  him,  with 
that  of  December.  On  the  6th  day  of  this 
month  tbe  Jen  fast  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  Jeremiah's  toll  by  king  Jehoiakim  ;  on  thu 
7th  they  obaerve  a  feast  of  joy  for  the  desth  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  on  tbe  15th  they  fsitt  for 
Antioehua'  profanation  of  the  temple ;  on  the 
21)t  they  have  a  festival,  pretended  to  be  for 
Alezander'a  delivering  up  tbe  Samaritani  into 
their  power  ;  on  the  '25th  they  obw-rre  the  feast 
of  dedication  tn  commemorate  the  puixing  of 
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th»r  pr.jAitirj  *A  lUiaam  w<t  re&i,  *  SL:;«f  s!ull 
/^'irri«;  from  th*  cr.Mt  of  Chittim  a&l  £ball  if&ict 
AMi.r'  ^Viiin.  zz:t.  24) ;  vhich  u  commoclj 
uttfiiTHt/^i  of  th«  invMion  of  AsaTru  u  port  of 
t}i«  Ivniaa  ttn^iin  by  Alexander  thit  Great  and 
liM  fintifUiii.  In  l4b  zziiL  1,  Bishop  Lowth 
nmlfintxnflA  hj  '  the  land  of  Chittizn,*  the  islands 
afjd  cjA^I^  of  the  Me^literranean  Sea  (Lowth's 
/Mfiwh,  1 1'/i).  In  Jer.  iL  10,  •  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tirn '  rnay  hare  the  same  sitrnification.  In  Ezek. 
xxvii.  fj  it  is  said,  'the  Ashnrites  have  made 
thy  >K'n''h«i  of  ivory  out  of  the  uIm  of  Chittim,' 
hy  whirh  may  be  undeiKtood  the  northern  coasts 
*tt  Afrif-A,  fffjm  whence  ivory  may  very  probably 
hiivH  \n^n  brought  to  Tyre  fh)m  Carthage  or 
mmif.  oihf.r  Phrrninan  colony.  In  Dan.  xi  30 
'  tlic  iihi|M  of  Chittim'  arc  commonly  understood 
of  thi;  JUtinan  fleet,  by  the  coming  of  which 
Aniiofhus  Kpiphanes  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
hJH  ili'HiKim  AKuinHt  £k>T^'  It  may  be  stated  as 
thn  trvtwrn]  oiiinidn  of  interpreters,  that  under 
llin  iiniiinof  ('hiitim  were  included  the  roari- 
iiiiH'  roiiniriifi  aiid  the  inlands  of  the  Mediter- 
rniiciiii  Kf^a,  Homt'what  like  the  word  Levant  in 
iiKMlrni  timuH,  though  of  still  more  extensive 
a|i|ilif'ati(in.  (3cHi*niiM  gives  as  its  signification 
*  thn  iNlaniln  and  c-oasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
H«-a  in  gi'iKtnil,  rN]HH2ially  the  northern,  Greece, 
and  thn  iNJiuids  and  shores  of  the  .£geaQ  Sea' 
(4I»). 

(MhMlAV.m  (Mattxi.  21).    [Capernaum.] 

CIIKIST.  1.  An  oflicial  designation  corre- 
R|MiiMlliig  with  \\w  llobri'w  name  Messiah,  both 
ntjMiifyiiig  irfioi'ii/i'i/.  When  iwinl  in  this  sense 
tlip  di'Umlf  iirtii'lo  Hlumld  always  be  prefixed  to 
11     //•«•* 'hiist. 

y.  A  pM^MT  nnmo  of  our  Bwloomer.  When 
unimI  In  tlilH  way  no  articlo  should  be  prefixed 
til  it. 

In  tin*  O,  T.  Ww  Hobn'W  woni  irtTD  is 
«U:i\t.  r\,oj»t  in  l>nn.  ix.  2:*,  *li\,  romiored 
iiMiwii/r,/.  Ill  >\hiMnMH'V(T  nppliiM.  whothor  kings, 
jnhiiH.  piNt]ihotH,  or  in  ^on»o  instanoos  to  pcr- 
»i»iii  >^l«o  It  ii  not  likily  had  undcrp-tne  any 
riH'Uiony  ol  \\w  kind  vlV  cv.  15^ :  it  is  ewn 
ny]^u>^\  to  a  »Iu,'ld  \:l  Sam.  i.  'Jl\  and  to 
r>iu-..  ,s  \w:\\\wx\  pnntv  »W.  vlv,  1^ ;  but  in  the 
N     V    tlio  *;iivk  \^o»\l  X^NtTOt  is  alway^i  rt'n- 


\  wiord  used  in  this  my,  irithoid  my  ntteb 
definite  or  indefinite,  or  any  term  for  detamh> 
ing  the  meaning,  can  be  held  «•  no  oftharthaa 
proper  name,  and  the  qnestion  «■  hen  pnponl 
by  him  can  be  nnderstood  no  other  way  hy  ■ 
unlearned  reader  than  «■  intended  to  dnnr  fafi 
their  sentiments  concerning  himsett.  To  nd 
the  question  mnat  ajipear  identical  with  'Ifhi 
think  ye  of  Jesns )'  There  was  thereConth 
strongest  reason  for  keeping  close  to  the  origiai 
in  this  place,  «■  it  was  evidently  our  Lorif 
design  to  draw  forth  their  aentimenti,  notea 
ceming  himself,  the  individual  who  put  fl 
qnestion  to  them,  and  whom  he  knew  thi 
considoed  as  an  impostor,  but  in  general « 
ceming  the  personage  whom,  under  the  titk  i 
the  Messiah,  they  themselves  expected :  '  Wk 
think  ye  of  the  Christ )' 

We  have  examples  of  the  same  kind  fat  fl 

following  passages,  in  which  the  article  li  m 

phatic,  and  gives  significance  to  the  woid ;  b 

as  our  translators  have  omitted  it»  we  shall  be 

supply  it : — *  And  when  Herod  had  gathsrad  i 

the  chief  priests  and   scribes  of   the  peop 

together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  tfts  Ciixi 

should  be  bom'   (Matt   iL   4).     'And  Jm 

answered  and  said.  How  say  the  scribes  th 

the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David )'  (Mark  ziL  K 

*  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  moddngi  ■ 

among  themselves,  He  saved  othen,  himself] 

cannot  save :  let  the  Christ  the  King  of  In 

descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  mays 

and  believe'  (xv.  31,  32).     'And  one  of  tl 

malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  oahfa 

saying,  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  ai 

us '  (Luke  zxiii.  39).     '  Then  he  said  unto  the 

Ought  not  the  Christ  to   have   suffered  tin 

things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  1'    'Tine 

is  ^Tittcn,  and  thus  it  behoved  the  Christ 

sufier,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  dd 

day'  (xxiv.  25,  26,  46).     'Then  said  some 

them  of  Jerusalem,  Howbeit  we  know  this  ■ 

whence  he  is,  but  when  the  Christ  oometh 

man  knoweth  whence  he  ia.'   '  Ajid  many  of  t 

people  believed  on  him  and  said.  When  I 

Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  Hi 

these  which  this  man  doetht'     '  Othen  es 

This  is  the  Christ     But  some  said,  fiOaall  I 

Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  T    Hath  not  1 

Scripture  said  that  the  Christ  oometh  of  1 

sw^l  of  David  ?•  (John  viL  27,  31,  41,  42). 

Thefie  examples  are  fkom  the  Gospels;  1 


on.nt.d  \xli,ix»  it  ouv.ht  to  V.axt«  Iv^n  cn«.v\n>\l  '  roa^oned 
•n»'  \\.i>»  rjni*t    >*;i*   o^vjj'.r.AV^v  a$  r.'.x:*h  an  \  ivninjr  j 


■V 


• '"AS'SiA***  t^  ^  ..0 


*u^^>\    «   .  ,»;■.       lu   our    ti-AUMAtion.   howevtr. 

Wwu-  11  .•.<v{»t  yMk\\\  of  .vvura»y  :ut  to  the  use  of         _ , ,, ,  . 

th«' -im,  1,.  ui  i.Mnusi-.on  ^ith'it,  it  King  often    foUowing  are    fr\>m    the  Acts:  —  'And  Pi 
»'n.m.d  \xh,ixMt  ouv.ht  to  V-ax.*  Iwn  .n.t-.M-.si   1  T>v«.-ned  with    them   out  of   the    Scriptn 

and  alleging  that  the  Christ  must  nei 

.  .-.    - -.-    »uAVred  :  and  that  this  Jesus  wboB 

I'M'' <■  »^^■-^\  t^^.V^^v.  lv.x:\^n:v.v.,r.  *r.d:hi     i^a^h   unto   you  is  the  Christ'   (xviL  9; 

*  Ar.d  PiTil  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  ts 
f.oi  to  the  JewiL  that  Jesus  was   the  Cfari 

*  He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  tl 
rribMc*y.  shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jei 
WA*  ihf  Christ*  ixviiL  5,  2S>.  Many  oti 
<x&r:.r*f»  =:*.}:ht  be  given,  but  these  may  eoS 
N«^.  ':^:::<:h  ihe  reader  may  take  up  the  me 
.r.;  :i  :>rf$ie  pas&apn  as  friven  in  the  E.  T., ; 
:>:(  «r;:clj  jr.^e«  creatcr  deamess  and  predii 
:.'  ;V  fTxT^zierts,  yet  not  more  than  the  woi 
.■•:  ;:.f  .-r-jr.^Al  f  ijdnly  convey. 

'i^;  ;^:5  wcrd  Chrin.  though  origineHy 
.%';.-. <l',&:.\-£  aesNTJptive  et  office,  came  stlcQ^ 
:r;.T:  iitt  fTA^iKocy  of  its  application  to  c 
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!»  Chriitiui  Church,  or  UiAt  aodely  of 
IThrift  ii  the  liekd :  ■  For  as  tha  liody 
ad  h*th  muiy  mmnben,  and  ill  the 
I  of  that  one  body,  Ining  manf,  are  one 
B  aln  ii  Chrut'  (1  Cor.  zii.  13 ;  *ee 
.  17  and  GaL  iii.  16). 
H  doctrine  of  Chrut :  '  Bnt  je  have  net 
•d  dihft'  (Eph.  iv.  20). 
■•  (pint  aod  temper  of  Chiiit:  'H; 
Eldtni,  of  whom  I  traTail  in  birth  again 
«irt  be  rormed  in  jon'  (OaL  iv.  19). 
I*  benefit!  beetowed  b;  Christ :  '  We 
I*  putaken  of  Cbriit,  if  vs  hold  the 
\f  of  our  confidence  iteadfait  onto  the 
ifa.  liL  14 ;  Campbell,  Oo^ftlt,  L  217, 
1, 137,  238,  234). 

tBT  JEBUS  ma  I»td,  according  to  the 
I  droDologr,  in  the  Tear  of  the  irorld 
V  jeui  brfora  the  commencement  of 

ealled  the  Chriitian  era.  Hii  birth- 
la  Betiileheni,  a  city  of  Judah  a  few 
Mth  of  Jeruialem ;  bnt  vbile  yet  an 
i  vaa  carried  by  Jcaeph  and  Harj'  hii 
iota  Egypt  to  eacape  being  dMBojed  by 
Ibe  king  i  bat  that  prioOB  dying  aoon 
■y  ntarned  to  the  land  of  Jodiu — not, 
',  to  BMhlBhem,  but  to  Maiareth,  a  city 
Im  when  they  bad  pranoualy  dwelt 
L  1,  14,  21-23  ;  Luhs  ii.  4).  Hers  he 
■^  op  (Luke  if.  16)  ;  bnt  the  only  inci- 
■I^  of  bia  youth  ia,  tbat  when  he  waa 
nn  old  ha  wmt  np  with  hia  parents  to 
B  at  tbe  feaiit  of  the  PaasoTer,  and  that 
■y  ast  ont  on  their  journey  homewarda, 
ri  bduod  them  ;  and  on  tbeir  returning 

Um,  they,  after  a  aeanh  of  three  days, 
Um  In  Uie  temple  aitting  in  tbe  midat 
locton,  botb  hearing  them  and  aaking 
urtleoi ; '  and  on  hU  mother  aaying  to 
SB,  why  haat  tboa  dealt  tlras  with  oa  t ' 


a  half  yean ;  and  according  to  thii  be  muit 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  A.D.  33, 
between  thirty-aii  and  tbirty-aeren  yeais  of  age. 
Such  are  obvioualy  the  rsaulta  of  tbe  common 
chronology,  though  by  ordinary  readen  oar 
Lord  i>  perbape  generally  aupposed  to  bare 
sutfered  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age — tha 
£nt  four  yeara  of  hii  life  included  in  a.m.  (the 
years  of  tbe  world)  being  loat  sight  of  by  tbem. 
Tbe  limited  eitant  of  tha  field  of  our  Lord's 
tninlatr;  ia  not  unworthy  of  notice^  It  did  not 
by  any  means  extend  orer  tbe  whole  countiy  : 
Qalilea  waa  the  chief  scene  of  hia  labours.  He 
alto  made  viaita  to  Jerusalem,  but  so  far  aa 
appeara,  it  wsa  only  at  tbe  time  of  the  great 
feaata  of  the  Jews  (John  IL  13,  23 ;  T.  1  ;  TiL 
1,  2,  9,  JO ;  I.  22,  23  ;  zii.  1  ;  liu.  1 ;  Hatt 
ui.  1, 10,  11 ;  iiri.  2).  There  ia  no  meDtion 
of  bia  BYtT  going  fuithn-  Huth,  not  even  to 
Bethlehem,  the  place  of  hii  birth,  though  it  was 
only  a  few  milea  diitaoL  On  the  east,  we  find 
him  on  one  ocrasion  paaalng  through  Jeiicho 
(Luke  lii.  1),  and  rapeatealiy  croasing  the  Lake 
of  Tiberiaa  to  ita  eastern  ahorea  (Uati 


23;  I 


.13,2 


.34; 


'.  39; 


Ll). 


1  the 


north  ha  went  into  the  I 
Philippi  (Mark  viii,  27)  ;  and  in  the  west  into 
the  borders  or  coaata  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (vii.  24  ; 
Matt  XT.  21)— the  only  point  in  which  be  ever 
appean  to  have  approaiAed  the  shores  of  the 
Uniitenanean  Sea.  In  journeying  between 
Jenaalera  and  Galilee  he  repeatedly  passed 
through  the  country  of  tbe  Bamaritani  (John  iv. 
3-5,  43  i  Luke  ix.  Sl-SS  ;  irii.  11).  The  evaif 
gelista  are  not  particular  in  giving  us  geo- 
graphical QOtices  of  our  Lord's  miniatry,  but 
those  DOW  mentioned  probably  gin  us  a  general 
idea  of  the  Geld  of  his  labouia,  from  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  no  great  extent. 
It  ia  Bomewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  three 
evangelists  give  us  no  account  of  hia  being  at 
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2.  He  is  expressly  said  to  be  God  (John  i.  1 ; 
Rout  iz.  5;  PhiL  iL  8;  1  Tim.  iiL  16  (7); 
Tit  iL  13). 

3.  He  has  divine  per/eeiions  ascribed  to  him 
(CoL  iL  9;  Heb.  L  8,  10^12;  xiii.  7,  8;  Rer. 
L  8,  11;  xziL  13;  comi>ared  with  Is.  zlir.  6; 
Matt  zviiL  20 ;  Rev.  iL  23 ;  compared  with 

1  Kings  TiiL  39). 

i.  He  has  divine  vorkt  attributed  to  him 
(John  L  8;  CoL  L  15-17;  Heb.  L  2,  3,  10; 
John  V.  21 ;  Matt  xzv.  31-46 ;  2  Thess.  L  6-10). 

5.  He  has  divine  h4>nour  and  vmrship  given 
him  (John  v.  22,  23;  Heb.  L  6  ;  Is.  vi.  1-3 ; 
compared  with  John  xiL  41 ;  1  Cor.  L  2 ;  zvL 
22;  PhiL  iL  9-11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Rev.  L  4-6; 
V.  {5-14;  viL9-17). 

In  these  references  we  have  restricted  our- 
selves to  passages  which  contain  direct  and  un- 
doubted evidence  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  There 
art  numerous  other  passages  which  involve  the 
same  doctrine,  and  which  we  are  quite  entitled 
to  explain  in  the  same  way,  as  1  Cor.  x.  9,  com- 
pared ^ith  Num.  xxL  5,  6;  Mark  L  1-3,  and 
Luke  L  76,  compared  with  Is.  xL  3,  9-11, 
and  MaL  iii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6 ;  Jude  4 ;  1 
Tim.  vL  15,  16,  and  Rev.  xix.  13,  16;  John 
xvJL  5 ;  2  Thess.  iL  16, 17 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8-10. 

There  are  also  many  other  passa^ices  which 
admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  on  the 
supposition  of  his  divinity,  which  do  not  admit 
of  sur'h  an  explanation  on  the  supposition  of  his 
simple  humanity.  The  manner  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  speak  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  sentiments  which  they  express  towanl  him, 
imply  a  transcendent  distinction  between  him 
and  all  other  men,  however  eminent  they  may 
have  been.  Of  tlio  patriarchs,  the  propliets,  or 
the  most  distinguished  princes,  they  never  em- 
ploy lanp^uage  any  way  approaching  to  what 
they  employ  as  to  Christ  Jesus  (John  L  14  ;  xx. 
27,  28 ;  Rom.  viiL  16, 17,  32-39 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ; 
Eph.  iiL  14-21;  PhiL  L  20-23;   1  Pet  L   8; 

2  Pet  L  10,  11,  16,  17;  iiL  18;  1  John  L  22, 
23;  Rev.  L  7,  13-16;  xxii.  16,  20).  These, 
and  many  similar  passages,  may  not  amount  to 
absolute  jiroofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  yet 
it  is  the  only  sup^tosition  on  which  they  can  be 
accounlHl  fur ;  they  arc  quite  inexplicable  on  the 
assumption  of  his  simple  humanity.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  they  afford  strong  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  his  divinity. 

CHRLST'IAN,  a  name  of  the  followers  of 
Christ,  first  Riven  to  them  at  Aiitioch  in  Syria, 
l»n)bably  alwnt  A.D.  43.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  received  tliis  name  from  the  Jews.  They 
employed  terms,  in  si>eakiii^  of  them,  expressive 
of  hatred  and  contempt  They  culled  them  *  the 
sect  of  the  Naswirenes'  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  Philip, 
one  of  the  early  disciples  of  Christ,  called  him 
*  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;*  but  the  answer  he  received 
was,  *  Can  there  any  good  thin^  come  out  of 
Nazareth'  (John  L  45,  46).  Besides,  there  was 
a  further  reason  why  the  Jews  would  not  call 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  by  the  name  of  Chiistians. 
The  word  Chri.st  has  the  same  meaning  as  Mes- 
siah ;  and  however  blinded  and  j)reju<liced  they 
might  be  on  this  subject,  they  would  never  use 
BO  sacred  a  word  to  point  an  expression  of 
mockery  or  deriAion ;  and  they  could  not  use  it 
in  grave  and  seriuiu  earnest  to  designate  those 


whom  they  held  to  be  the  foUowen  of  t  mac 
pretender  to  be  the  Meeaiah  or  ChxM— «i  i» 
postor  who,  in  their  eyes,  had  been  Jnifly  pit  to 
an  ignominious  death.  Nor  is  it  likely  tint  thi 
followers  of  Jesus  took  this  name  to  thenndisa 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  thdr^iitK 
they  designate  themselves  bretfaren,  disc^iki^ 
believers,  saints.  In  only  other  tiio  pIsM 
(Acts  zxvL  28,  snd  1  Pet  It.  16)  do  wi  tiil 
the  term  Christian  used,  and  in  both  csm  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  term  used  by  tliosi  vho 
were  without,  snd  did  not  belong  to  their  body. 
It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the  disciples  of  Jam 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  presumption  to  oil 
themselves  by  his  name— a  name  which,  ia  thrir 
estimation,  was  'above  every  name.'  Tlicn  ii 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  appeHationolgl- 
nated  with  the  Gentiles,  who  now  began  to  m 
that  this  new  sect  was  so  far  distinct  from  Ai 
Jews  that  they  might  well  receive  a  new  dM^ 
nation.  The  word  Cftrul  was  no  doubt  ota 
used  in  conversation  by  the  believsfs,  «  vs 
know  it  constantly  was  in  their  letters.  Ctairt 
was  the  title  of  him  whom  they  called  ttair 
master,  their  leader,  their  chief.  They  mufewri 
that  this  Christ  had  been  crucified ;  buttheyibo 
alleged  that  he  had  risen  flrom  the  dead,  hid  M- 
cended  into  heaven,  and  had  there  sat  dowiii 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Thus  ChruHim  mi  s 
name  which  naturally  found  its  place  in  the  » 
proachful  language  of  their  enemies.  In  the  M 
instance,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  tM 
it  was  a  term  of  ridicule  and  derision.  Indes^ 
the  people  of  Antioch  were  notorious  for  limBi^ 
ing  names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  thetr  vik 
into  the  channels  of  ridicule  (Conybeare,  L  IW 
Some  suppose  that  the  verb  employed  M 
Acts  xi.  26  signifies  that  they  were  esUed  If 
divine,  appointment  Christisns  first  at  AnSioiA 
(Doddridge,  in  loc.) ;  but  though  it  may  he  CB- 
ployed  in  this  sense  in  some  passives,  it  ii  elto 
used  where  this  idea  is  not  at  all  intended  to  be 
conveyed  (see  Rom.  \iL  3).  The  above  expli' 
nation,  wo  apprehend,  is  a  more  simpls  end 
natural  account  of  the  matter. 

CHRIST'IANITY :  Its  Rise  akd  Vnwmm. 
Both  the  patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  diipesifr 
tions  may  be  said  to  have  been  preparatiay  to^ 
and  introductory  of,  the  Cliristian  dispeneatiOB; 
but  there  were  some  cin'umstances  eonneetfd 
with  the  latter  which  appear  to  have  been  so  is 
a  very  special  manner.  The  laud  of  GsnasB,  it 
which  the  Israelitish  nation  was  settled,  wai  In 
the  most  central  part  of  the  then  known  worid. 
It  was  situated  at  the  hew\  of  the  MeditemneH^ 
and  so  hail  access  bitth  by  sea  and  land  to  the 
countries  of  'Western  Asia,  to  some  of  the  duel 
countries  of  Europe,  and  to  E^pt  and  othtf 
|)arts  of  Africa ;  while  towards  the  east  it  bed 
long  had  various  relations  with  the  great  empini 
of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia.  By  means  (tf  tiM 
Assyrian  and  Babylonish  captivities  grpat  mn* 
bers  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  bees 
carried  to,  and  settled  in,  these  countries,  end 
it  may  be  presuminl  that  they  difllised  in  tbem 
some  knowlctlge  of  the  tnie  God.  The  tramhr 
tion  of  the  0.  T.  into  the  Greek  language,  COB- 
monly  called  the  Septuapint,  probably  alio 
contributed  to  the  same  end — particularly  is 
£g}'pt,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  even  ii 


laX  an  hondra)  nA  twent;'  (i.  IS)  i 
xwtlc  Paul  nj*.  that  bctvccn  hii  re- 
nd bntfaren  >t 


[>  tlijap 


t,  butH 


■alM])'  (1  Cor.  XT.  cy  Smreely  bad 
n  ecnammced  tb«ir  miuiatiy,  whcD,  on 
r  Pmtecod,  thej  wcie  tUri  with  the 
lat,  and  began  to  ipeak  with  tonguee 
lilit  gave  them  attcnoce;  uid  then 
ling  at  Jenualem  Jew*,  devoat  men, 
Tj  natioD  nnder  hearen.'  '  Parthiana, 
a,  tod  ElaniitM,  and  the  dwellers  in 
TOM,  and  in  Judota,  and  Cappadocia,  in 
id  Alia,  PbiTgia  and  Pamphylia,  In 
d  tn  tha  parte  ot  Libja  abont  Cjrena, 
of  Borne,  Jew<  and  proMlj'tea,  Crete* 
UaiM,  we  do  hear  tliem  apeak  in  our 
M  wonderfal  worlu  of  God.  And  thc7 
Blvd.'  'And  the  same  day  then  were 
lo  tliem'  (i.c,  to  the  nnmber  ot  the 
'ahont  three  thooiand  lonls.'  A  few 
ar  H  ii  further  laid,  'Aitd  the  Lord 

the  church  daily  lucb  ei  ihoobl  be 
Ma  ii.  1-11,  11,  47).  The  apoatke, 
If  Peter  and  John,  continuing  their 
Im  nien  of  the  J«**  '  laid  hand*  on 

pot  them  In  hold  nntJI  tlu  next  day, 
kow  erentkle.  Howheit  manj  of  them 
nd  the  word  hdiered,  and  the  QDmbar 

■  -wtM  about  fire  thonaaod  '  (if.  1-4). 
«■  are  to  nndentaod  by  thia  that  the 
Bmbcr  SOOO  wm  now  iDcreaied  to 
tbat  then  were  5000  idditiooal  con- 
I  not  euj  to  ny ;  bat  m  would  nthei 
I  tha  finrner  opinion.  Subsequently 
■■  of  ^"*t'**  uid  Sapphiis  sppean  to 

■  »  ftrang  Imprewion  on  the  mlndt  of 
1  tt  b  nid,  ■  BelieTen  were  the  more 
tb*  Lord,  multitudea  both  ot  men  and 
y.  11, 14).     Once  mnie,  the  high-piiett 


(Matt  iiTiiL  19).  Accordingly,  Philip,  oue  of 
the  eeveo  deacons,  '  went  down  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,  and  preached  Chri«t  unto  them ;'  and 
his  labonn  having  be«c  attended  with  much 
success,  'when  the  aportleii  which  wera  at  Je- 
nualem heard  that  Ijaniaria  had  rHvirtd  the 
won!  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Petfr  and 
John ; '  and  th«y,  when  they  Iiad  testiflcd  and 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  returned  to 
Jernfaalem,  and  preached  the  Roapel  in  many 
rillageiof  theSamaritana'  (Acta  >Tii,  S,  14,  25). 
And  now  Philip  receiTcd  a  special  commisaion 
lo  go  to  the  aouth,  and  there  he  fell  in  with  '  a 
man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  grrtt  authnrity 
under  Candsce  queen  of  the  Ethioplaos,  who  liitii 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  worthip.'  Hini  he  in- 
structed and  baptized  (TiiL  20-39) ;  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  ennuch  introduced 
the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  which  is  understood  to 
be  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 

Here  we  may  remark  thnt  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  outpooring  of  the  Hnly  Ghost  and  the 
gift  of  tongues,  conferred  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
coat,  when  'there  were  dwelling  at  Jenuuilem 
Jews,  devoDt  men,  out  of  erery  nation  under 
heaven,'  had  a  special  reference  to  the  diETuaion 
of  the  goapel  in  the  world ;  and  it  ia  reaaonable 
to  conclude  that  many  ot  the  atraiigera  who 
were  then  at  Jerusalem  carried  back  with  them 
to  their  own  countrio  tidings  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  they  had  there  seen  and  heard,  and 
even  were  instrumental  In  pluiting  the  goapel 
among  their  own  people.  We  sfUTirorda  find  it  in 
places  to  which  we  have  no  account  ot  il«  being 
ennied ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  aup|ioaitioii 
that  it  may  hare  been  brought  to  them  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  strangers  who  were  at  Jeni- 
aalem  OQ  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Heanwhile '  they  which  were  acattared  abroad 
upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen 
travelled  aa  far  aa   Phenioe,  and   Cyprus,  and 
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against  the  diAciplefi  of  the  Lord,  he  went  nnto 
tlie  high  priest  and  desired  of  him  letters  to 
Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found 
any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or 
women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jeru- 
salem '  (ix.  1,  2) ;  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  Christianity  had  already  spread  to 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  fact  known  to 
us  from  other  sources  (iz.  10, 19).  But  now  he 
was  stopped  in  his  mad  career,  and  henceforth 
the  persecutor  was  changed  into  a  preacher  and 
an  apostle :  in  point  of  fact,  indeed,  he  was  not 
'  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  aposUes,'  and  he  was 
in  a  special  manner '  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.' 

At  Damascus  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues (ix.  20-22);  he  also  went  into  Arabia, 
but  returned  again  to  Damascus.  Three  years 
after  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  after  a  short 
stay,  his  life  being  there  threatened  by  the  Jews, 
'the  brethren  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus'  in 
Cilicia,  his  native  city  (Gal.  L  17,  18,  21 ;  Acts 
iz.  28-30).  Barnabas,  who  had  met  with  him 
in  Jerusalem,  having  been  sent  forth  to  go  as 
far  as  Antioch  in  S>Tia,  while  labouring  success- 
fully in  that  city,  departed  to  Tarsus  to  seek 
him ;  '  and  when  he  had  fomid  him  he  brought 
him  unto  Antioch ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
whole  year  they  assembled  themselves  with  the 
church,  and  taught  much  people.  And  the 
diMciplca  were  callvd  Christians  first  in  Antioch ' 
(Acts  zL  22,  25,  26). 

At  Antioch  Barnabas  and  Saul  received,  by 
the  special  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
commission  for  tlio  work  to  which  they  were 
called.  They  accordingly  '  departed  unto  Se- 
leucia,'  the  seajKjrt  of  Antioch,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Orontes,  '  and  from  thence  they  sailed 
t(^  Cyprus,'  of  which  island  Barnabas,  though 
a  Levite,  was  a  native  (Acts  iv.  36  ;  zlii.  1-4). 
From  tlience  they  came  to  Pi-rga  in  Pamphylia, 
and  afterwanls  tliey  visited  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Icouiuni,  and  also  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of 
Lycaonio,  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
everywhere  meeting  with  opposition,  particu- 
larly from  the  Jews,  sonic  of  whom  followed 
them  from  city  to  city,  stirring  up  the  people 
against  them.  At  Lystra  Paul  was  even  stoned, 
and  was  drawn  out  of  the  city,  being  supposed 
to  })o  dead  ;  *  howWit,  as  the  disciples  stood 
roond  about  him  he  rase  up,  and  came  into  the 
city,  and  the  next  day  they  departed  to  Derbe ; 
and  when  they  had  preached  the  gOH])el  in  that 
city  they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to 
Iconium,  and  Antioch,  confirming  the  souls  of 
the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,  and  tlint  we  must,  through  much 
tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting, 
they  coniniendcil  them  to  the  Lonl  on  whom 
they  believed.  And  after  they  had  passed 
throuj;hout  IMsidio,  they  came  to  Pamphylia. 
And  when  tliey  hail  preached  the  wonl  in  Perga 
they  went  down  into  Attalia,  and  thence  sailed 
to  Antioch,  from  wlience  they  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which 
they  fulfilled ;  and  when  they  had  come,  and 
ha<l  gathereil  the  church  together,  they  re- 
hearsed all  that  God  had  done  with  them, 
and  how  he  luid  opened  the  door  of  faith 
uuto   the   Gentiles.     And    there   they   abode 


long  time  with  the  discfplM*  (ziiL  IM6,  e 
52  ;  xiv.  1-7, 19-28).  Such  is  a  ibie  ip«dUD 
of  apostolic  labours,  trials,  and  imrrnwn 

AJ  '  certain  men  which  came  down  torn. 
Judffia  taught  the  brethren,  and  Mid,  EKf|l 
ye  be  circumcised  after  the  mumer  of  Ham 
ye  cannot  be  saved,'  it  was  '  detennixied  fkl 
Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jenudo^ 
unto  the  apostles  and  elders,  about  this  qnesttoi  { 
and  their  decision  being  in  the  negatlTB  fh^ 
returned  sgain  to  Antiodi,  and  continued  tbm 
for  a  time,  '  teaching  and  preaching  the  iroi 
of  the  Lord,  with  many  others  also.*  At  h^gft 
Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  that  they  should  f» 
again  and  viait  the  brethren  in  every  city  vltn 
they  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lend,  ai 
see  how  they  did.  But  BamabM  detensiite 
to  take  with  them  his  nephew  John  Mai^iil 
Paul  being  dissatisfied  with  him  beeane  Is 
had  formerly  left  them,  *  the  oontentiaa  m 
so  sharp  between  them  that  they  dqintri 
asunder  one  ftom  the  other ;  and  so  Banilai 
took  Mark  and  sailed  unto  Cypms,  and  FMl 
chose  Silas,  and  went  through  Syria  and  CSUeia, 
confirming  the  churches '  (Acts  xv.)  He  tha 
came  to  Derbe  and  Lyatra,  where  he  fioll  k 
with  Timothy,  who  became  one  of  his  c€» 
panions  in  labour :  '  And  as  they  went  throe^ 
the  cities  tliey  delivered  them  the  decrees  of  tti 
apostles  and  elders  for  to  keep,  and  so  wen  tb 
churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  incnsni 
in  number  daily.'  They  then  went  throagho^ 
Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  psarin 
by  Mysia,  they  came  down  to  Troaa  Rob 
thence  they  sailed  to  Philippi  in  HaoedoBi^ 
the  apostle  thus  entering  Europe  for  ths  fM 
time  (xvi.)  From  Philippi  they  went  to  1%» 
salonica,  from  Thesaalonica  to  Berea,  fhnn  Bms 
to  Athens,  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  whers  tki 
apostle  remained  at  least  a  year  and  six  montbi 
(xvii.-xviii.  1,  11).  Leaving  Corinth  he  mSkA 
for  Syria,  and  on  the  way  he  touched  at  EphWi 
and  acconling  to  his  usual  custom  he  went  iits 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  taught  SiiliiK 
from  Epliesus,  he  landed  at  Ca-aarea,  and  iflff 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  and  aaluting  tiie  deoA, 
*  he  went  doAin  to  Antioch,  and  alter  he  M 
spent  some  time  there,  he  departed,  and  wol 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Fhrygift  ■ 
onler,  strengthening  the  disciples  *  (zviiL  18-8SX 

Having  passe<l  through  the  upper  coasts,  hi 
next  came  to  Ephesus.  Here  he  now  ranaiaed 
two  or  three  years,  '  so  that  all  they  that  dinlt 
in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jeniy 
both  Jews  and  Greeks ;'  nor  did  he  labov  in 
vain.  Luke's  remark  on  his  success  is:  'So 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  preraiW 
(xix.  1,  8-12,  17-20 ;  xx.  81). 

Leaving  Ephesus,  he  went  again  into  Xsoe 
donia, '  and  when  he  had  gone  over  those  psflii 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  cuM 
into  Greece,  and  there  abotle  tliree  montfaa' 
Anxious  to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Fw* 
tecost,  he  retunied  through  Macetlonia,  sid 
sailing  from  Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas.  Hoe 
he  alxxle  seven  days  ;  '  and  upon  the  fintt  dif 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  togethtf 
to  break  bi-eml,  Paul  preacheti  uuto  them,  ready 
to  dopait  on  the  morrow ;  and  oontinoed  Is 
preo^'h  until  midnight ;  ami  there  were  tuMf 
lights  in  the  upper  chamber  where  they 


mita,  DUi  ns  am  noi  oeea  many  luyi 
hen  lie  *u  Beiud  by  the  jBin  ; 
lam  hiring  Uhan  him  oat  of 
la  at  length,  ttttt  ■  Tiriaty  of  pia- 
■Ppcalad  to  Ckut,  and  «u  •snt  u  ■ 
to  Rome.  In  JmLea  mbA  it  Rome  he 
1  •  pruoner  for  at  Icut    fonr   ;c>n, 

•  more  <iiiT.  27 ;  iiviii,  SO),  a  Tery 
■U  dupnuation  appargntlj  in  regard  to 
nt  ind  luernl  a  acrvmt  of  Chriit ;  and 
tdai  probably  Mrring  other  inpartaat 
I,  it  wM  vhiic  a  piiaoner  at  Rome  that 
■  nrcnl  of  thoM  inaatimable  cpiatlta 
iTc  contribatad  in  put  agta  so  mnch, 
ch  «iU  oontiniie  to  coDtributa  to  mnch 
ad  of  tiaa,  to  the  edification  of  the 
fChriit 

>  a  bare  ontline  of  the  Ubonn  of  the 
PmaL  Bren  in  hit  Epiatle  to  the 
written  at  a  aomewhat  eatly  period, 
1  aiy :  '  From  Jenuaiem  and  tmmd 
bIb  myrieum,  I  ban  fully  prsiehed 
•lofChriit'  (it.  19). 
I  labonn  of  the  other  apoatlea  and  other 

•  «t  the  inapel  we  have  little  account 
.  T.  We  have  mnItipUed  anuunla  of 
Mil  J  ecdaiaitical  writeta,  but  on  these 

ao  raliaDce  ii,  for  the  meet  part,  to  ba 
Wa  may,  howerer,  admit  the  geneml 
I  they  went  bto  various  coontriM,  and 
own  the  gnpel,  and  that  their  labonra 


ixiuv 


e  that  no  mention  ix 
.  T.  of  the  prearhing  of  the 
1  Egypt,  a  oonntiy  which  lay  »  near 
a,  and  which,  fmm  the  earliest  timea, 
Twl  ao  much  in  connection  with  the 


d  tha  nA  the  only  indiratdon   which 
of  the  ipnad  of  the  gmpel  in  the  men- 


iI!). 

Though  trom  the  atatcmenb  now  made  It 
appean  that  in  the  apoatolic  age  the  goapcl 
was  ipread  aomewhat  aitensiTely  in  the  thra 
known  world,  yet  of  the  amount  of  ite  aucceu, 
afl  r^arda  the  numbers  who  embraced  it,  ve 
have  not  the  meana  of  forming  any  aatiafactoTy 
or  tnutworthy  eitimata.     The  only  initancea  in 

3000  at  Jenuaiem  on  the  day  of  Pentecoat,  and 
■ubieiiuaitly  SOOO  are  mentioned  (Acta  jL  11  ; 
IT.  i).  We  have  afterwards  iMiticea  of  the  in- 
creaao  of  them  in  that  city  :  '  Bplievera  were  the 
more  added  to  the  Lonl,  mnltitudea  both  of 
men  and  women"  (t.  Ii) ;  'The  word  of  Ood 
increawd  ;  and  the  number  of  the  diai-iple« 
multiplied  in  Jeruaalem  greatly,  and  a  great  com- 
pany of  the  prieata  were  obedient  to  the  faith ' 
(Ti.  7  ;  «ae  alM  XT.  12  ;  xxi.  20-2S).  We  oJso 
read  of  numbera  in  other  qnarters ;  '  Then  had 
the  churchea  rest  tbroujthuut  all  Juda?a,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  tlis  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  were  moltiplisd '  (ii.  31 ; 
aee  alio  ver.  35-J2). 

The  penecution  of  tlie  church  at  Jeniaalem 
which  aroae  aboat  Stephen  proved  the  occaaion, 
aa  already  mentioned,  of  the  converaion  of  num- 
ber* of  Jewi  in  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprua,  and 
Antioch.  It  ii  aaid,  '  The  hand  of  the  Lord  waa 
with  tliem,  and  a  great  number  believed,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord'  (xi.  21  ;  aee  alao  ver.  26. 
and  xiL  21).  We  afterwarda  read  of  '  the  mul- 
titude' at  Aniioch  (it.  30). 

We  DOW  turn  to  tha  result*  of  the  apnalle 
Paul'i  labours,  ao  f ar  aa  numbers  are  indicuteil. 
At  Antioch  in  Plaidia,  '  when  the  congregalioii ' 
in  the  lynigogue  '  was  broken  up.  many  of  the 
Jews  and  raligioua  proselyte*  followed  Paul  ami 
Bamabaa.  who.  atwaliinB'  to  thera.    oerauade'l 
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decrees  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  said, 
'  So  were  the  churches  establUhed  in  the  faith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily'  (zri.  4,  5).  At 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews, 
'  Some  of  them  believed,  and  of  the  devout 
Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief 
women  not  a  few'  (zvii.  4).  In  reference  to 
Berea  it  is  also  said,  '  Many  of  them'  (Jews) 

*  believed ;  also  of  honourable  women,  which 
were  Greeks,  and  of  men  not  a  few'  (xviL  12). 
Of  Corinth  it  is  said,  '  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  believed  in  the  Lord,  with  all 
his  house  ;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  hear- 
ing, believed,  and  were  baptized.'  Paul  was 
encouraged  to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  city  by  a 
vision  of  tlie  Lord,  who  said  to  him,  '  I  have 
much  i>eople  in  this  city  ;*  and  he  accordingly 
'  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  teach- 
ing the  word  of  God  among  them*  (xviii.  8-11) ; 
yet  the  converts  wore  not  so  numerous  but  that 

*  the  whole  church  came  together  into  one  place' 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23).  At  Ephesus  he  continueil  be- 
tween two  and  three  years,  which  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  have  done  unless  he  had  been  meeting 
with  cunsideruble  success  (Acts  xix.  8-10 ;  xx. 
31) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  couHnned  by  the  state- 
ment, *  Many  that  believed  came  and  confessed, 
and  shewed  their  deeds.  Many  of  them  also 
which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men :  and 
tliey  counted  the  price  of  tlieni,  and  found  it 
50,000  pieces  of  silver.  So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God,  and  prevailed'  (xix.  18-20).  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  speech  of  Demetrius 
the  silversmith  to  the  workmen  of  like  occupa- 
tion (xix.  24-27),  though,  a.s  it  was  designed  to 
ser\'e  a  purpose,  there  was  doubtless  in  it  some 
exaggeration. 

These  various  notices  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aj[K)stles  would  apju'or  to  indicate  considerable 
numbers  of  convert.s,  yet  their  precise  value  it 
is  ilitlicult  to  estimate.  Much  would  dejicnd  on 
the  standard  in  Luke's  own  mind  as  to  nimi- 
bers  of  converts  being  great  or  smalL  We 
question  if  in  any  of  the  cities  now  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  the  converts 
amounted  to  thousands ;  we  doubt  if  in  most  of 
them  there  were  even  hunrlreils.  In  none  of  the 
apostolic  epistles  do  we  find  any  indications  that 
the  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed  were 
large.  Paul  salutes  the  church  in  the  houM  of 
Aipiila  and  Priscilla  at  li^me  (Rom.  xvL  3-5). 
In  writing  to  the  Corinthians  he  sends  the  salu- 
tations, not  only  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  but  of 
the  church  in  their  house  (1  Cor.  xvi.  lU).  In 
his  Epistle  to  Philemon  he  aildresses  also  '  the 
church  in  thy  house'  (ver.  2).  At  Troas,  *  when 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,'  it 
was  in  an  upper  chamlK>r  (Acts  xx.  7, 8).  These 
notices  do  not  give  us  the  idea  of  Iargi>  churches. 
They  rather  correspond  with  the  promise  of  our 
Lord,  *  WTiere  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  nume,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them' 
(Matt  x\iiL  20). 

As  to  the  rank  in  life  of  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity  our  information  is  but  imperfect 
As  regards  our  Lord's  ministry,  he  himself  thus 
characterises  it :  'To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached'  (Luke  vii.  22);  and  it  is  said,  *  The 
common  peo]ilo  heani  him  gladly.'  It  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  converts  by  his 


ministry  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lover  divarf 
society.    This  we  know  was  the  fact  as  to  tk 
twelve  whom  he  chose  to  be  with  him;  lal 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  priests  an&tk 
Pharisees,  who  belonged  to  the  better  dMM 
of  society  [Sect],  spoke  sabetantiaUy  the  tnik 
when  they  said,  '  Have  any  of  the  mien  or  d 
the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  f  *  (John  fil  48)l 
This  held  specially  true  of  the  SaddncceL   Tit 
we  are  not  without  examples  of  povons  iii>i«i»|P*^ 
to  the  higher  classes  beUeving  in  him.    Nioodi- 
mos  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  aod  Joseph  of  Aiia^ 
thea  was  a  rich  man  and  a  ooonaellor  (Mjitt  xzfiL 
57  ;  Luke  xxiiL  50^3  ;  JohniiL  1 ;  xix.  3842). 

The  converts  of  the  apootlea  appear  likewiN 
to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lower  ai 
less-educated  classes  of  society  :  *  Ye  see  yov 
calling,  brethren,'  says  Paul,  writing  to  the  0» 
inthians,  *  how  that  not  many  wiae  men  ate  tin 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  nohk^  m 
called.  But  God  hath  diosen  the  foolish  thiqgi 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  thsvisk 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  wUdi 
are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  worid,  aid 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  dtoNn; 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nonf^ 
thiiigs  that  are,  that  no  fl^h  shoold  gloiy  inbii 
presence'  (1  Cor.  L  26-31).  'Hearken,  myl» 
loved  brethren,'  says  James,  'hath  not  Ood 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  nd 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  proniMd 
to  them  that  love  him'  (iL  6).  Yet  among ths 
converts  there  were  not  wanting  some  fA  tU 
higher  and  educated  classes  of  society.  That 
was  Paul  himself;  there  was  Dionyriu  thi 
Areopagitc  (Acts  xvii.  34) ;  there  waaLuks  tki 
beloved  physician'  (C^L  iv.  14) ;  and  otbrn 
who  might  be  named.  '  Chaige  ^em  thst  sre 
rich  in  this  worhl,'  say^  Paid,  in  writing  to 
Timothy,  *  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  itf 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God, 
who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  eigoy ;  tint 
they  do  good  ;  that  they  be  rich  in  good  woikik 
ready  to  distribute,  vdlliiig  to  commonicatsi 
laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  fon* 
dation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  miV 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life'  (1  Tim.  vi.  17-19). 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  memben 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  there  appears  to  be 
ground  for  considering  them  as  generally  Chrif> 
tians,  not  in  name  or  ]m)fession  only,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  tnitlu      The  epistles  of  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles  carry  this  on  the  fue  of 
them.     We  know  of  no  churches  in  the  proMflt 
day  who  could  with  truth  be  addressed  in  tha 
style  of  the  apostolic  epistloa.      See,  for  ei- 
ample,  Rom.  L  7,  8,  11,  12 ;  v.  1-11 ;  vi.  1-3,17- 
21,  22;  vii.  4;  viu.  15-18,  35^9;  xv.  14;  1 
Cor.  L  2-9;  iii.  16,  17,  21-28;  vi.  15-20;  x.  7, 
8,  14;  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3;  vii.  9-11 ;  viiL  9;  Eph. 
i.  8-23 ;  2  Phil.  L  311,  29 ;  iv.  1,  19 ;  Col  L  8- 
6,  9-14;  iL  5-13;  iii.  9-11 ;  1  Thoss.  L  2-10  ;il 
11-13.  19,  20;  V.  4,  5,  9,  10;  2  Thcaa.  il  W, 
14;  Ueb.  vi.  9-12;  1  Pet  i.  1-9,  13-23;  il  7- 
10,  21-25;  2  Pet  L  1-4;  I  John  ul  1-8,  U 
These  statements  have  all  the  more  force  that 
the   apostles  were  not  indiscriminate  in  their 
praise  of  the  churches,  but,  when  there  waa 
occasion,  rebuked  them  very  plainly  and  vciy 
faithfully.     Witness  Paul's  Firet  Epistie  to  tha 
Corinthians  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana. 


DTB  Other  imguliiritio*  in  tbair  public 
{ziT.  26-33).  ThCM  wen  gruToiu 
d  T«t  than  WIS  itiU  spiritiul  Ufa  in  tlw 
wm  ii  manifMt  trom  the  whole  tenor 
piatle'i  leoaiid  epiitie  to  thern,  and  pu^ 
'  from  chap^  TiL,  in  which  he  giret  * 
[  dsKnptioii  of  the  penitential  teeliii^ 
la  Unt  apiitla  had  o^ed  forth  in  them  ; 
kppean  to  hara  aierciaed  a  '  godly 
'  orer  them,  ud  to  hare  feared  that 
I  of  than  were  Mill  impenitent  {xL  %  S ; 
IS,  SO,  31 ;  ziiL  1,  2,  lOL 
huch  of  Oalatia  appean  to  have  lieen 
(WBji  bj  JndaUng  teachers,  a  aet  of 
M  (Brijr  tnmblsd  the  churchea.  The 
iphnida  them,  reaioni  with  them,  warn* 
KpaHnUla  with  them,  ;et  be  doea  not 
(f  tbem  ;  he  atill  ■paiku  affactloiuiteljr 
,  lad  alia  apon  tham  to  give  up  with  cii^ 
a  nd  the  Houic  Uw  u  a  granad  of 
ea  toward  God,  and  to  seek  aalration 
'      ia  Id  Chhat  Jesna. 


[,  thun 


It  the 


■  at  enoT  whi^  appeand  in  the  apo- 
mrohea.  Paul  refen  to  >oma  in  the 
an  church  who  aaid  '  that  there  ia  no 
tion  of  the  de^'  (1  Cor.  it.  12) ;  and  In 
ud  Epiatle  to  Timothy  he  mentiooa  Hy- 
■nd  Philetoi, '  who  concerning  the  truth 
ad,  aaying  that  the  resornctioQ  la  pait 
andorenhrow  the  faith  of  loma'  (IL 
aee  alao  1  Tim.  L  19,  20;  tL  20,  21). 
Uta  tkrewell  addreaa  whicJi  ha  gave  to 
n  of  the  chnrch  of  Epheani  he  laid,  >  I 
Mt  after  my  departing  ahaU  grierons 
•ntcT  in  among  you,  not  apanng  tha 
Uao  of  yoni  own  aehes  ihall  men  ariss, 
[  perrene  thingi,  to  draw  away  diiclplea 
un'  (Acta  zx.  29,  30).  It  u  eren  paia- 
ad  what  he  aays  of  aome  of  the  bnthran 
chmcb  of  Borne,  though  he  doea  not 

ham  wHh  ilii.tritiil  armr  fPhi1.  I.  1  4-1^  ' 


agamiit  them  (Kom.  Xiii.  IS  ;  lUor.  T.  U-li  ;VL 
15-18  ;  I.  T,  8,  1*.  19-21 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  21  ;  Qal. 
T.  19,  21  i  £pL  ir.  28,  29  ;  v.  ^ ;  1  Thaaa. 
iT.  3-7.  etc) 

Hoet  of  the  paaugaa  already  referred  to 
throaghant  this  article  were  probably  written 
before  the  deatruction  of  Jvruaaleni,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  underalood  of  the  atate  of  the 
chnrchea  before  tbat  time.  In  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  written  probably  near  the  end  of 
the  1st  century,  we  Ihtb  mesugea  aent  by  Jeaua 
Chriat  to  the  aeren  chnrchaa  of  Asia — EpheaM 
and  Smyrna,  and  Pergamoa  and  Thyatira,  and 
Saidis  and  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  Smyrna 
and  Philadelphia  are  preised  tluonghaut.  Sardia 
and  Laodieea  appeal  to  hare  been  ih  a  soilly  de- 
clining atata,  while  Epheana,  Pergamoa,  and  Thy- 
atira recelre  mingled  praise  and  rabnke.  Sevenl 
of  them  are  thre^ened  with  the  nmoTal  of  their 
candUatick  oot  of  ita  place  except  they  repent 

CHRON^CLKa  The  two  booka  of  Chronidra 
wen  comprehended  by  the  Jewi  in  one,  under  the 
title  of '  Words  of  the  Dayi.'  perhapa  meaning 
by  thia  diariu  or  joumala.  The  preaent  £ngliah 
title  ia  taken  from  the  Greek  X/wrui>,  which 
Jerome  applied  to  them.  Most  of  the  ancient 
Jewa,  many  of  the  Chriatian  fathers,  and  the 
older  theologian!  generally,  held  Eita  to  be  the 
author;  but  thia  ia  a  mere  anppoaition  for 
which  there  la  no  evidence.  Both  the  writer 
and  hia  age  must  be  held  to  be  unknown. 
There  an  many  diltcultiea  in  the  Chroniclea  aa 
compared  with  other  boota  of  Scripture,  par- 
ticuhirly  with  the  booka  of  Samuel  and  Xinga. 
Aa  the  text  of  tha  booka  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  ia  in  a  more  corrupt  atat«  than  that 
ot  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  thia  will  account 
for  many  of  the  discreponciea  and  contradictions 
which  an  found  in  tha  Chronicles  aa  compared 
with  these  other  booka.  Uany  ot  these  diffi- 
culties are  in  regard  to  tuunbvn,  at  to  which 


CHBOITOLOOT  I 

Ttrions  nmirkaUe  ermti  tit  recorded  in 
Bcriptan  vhlch  form  tbs  cpoctu  of  ncred 
ohronology,  u  the  crwtian,  the  flood,  ths 
depaitnre  of  the  bnelitei  out  of  EgTpt,  the 
bajlding  of  Solomon'i  temple,  etc 

lie  Jtnl  epoch  begiiu  viUi  the  emtioti  and 
mdi  vitb  the  delngs.  The  dnntion  of  It  can 
be  GoltoctMl  ehleflr  &om  the  Scriptura*.     But 


hsre  <m  hrre  no  other  maAi  of  tlmt  ttai  b 
■ge  of  each  p»trUreh«tth«Mithafth»i»— 
tioned ;  and  the  Hebnv,  Samuitaii,  aid  8q 
tnagint  texta,  and  al*o  Jowphni  tbt  bWoni 

The  following  table  ezhibiti  a  new  <f  tl 
nnmban  ginm  by  theaa  aanral  aotko 
Uea:— 


UTtiWo" 

birth  ot«D, 

Llr»l«I«-Wrtl.of 

TgUlleogthgdlft. 

1 

} 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B30 

1.1(1 

1S0 

nan 

asn 

Jinn 

BOfi 

im 

710 

i.sn 

ftftO 

KM 

Seth. 

lllfi 

III,', 

•Hit. 

Mll^ 

Hfl7 

K(»; 

7117 

7(17 

DIJt 

un 

VlTf 

nil 

Eno* 

m 

Wl 

IWI 

1HII 

flifi 

BIS 

7I(> 

71  )i 

Wlfi 

wrh 

•OS 

m 

Cainm        . 

70 

711 

1711 

170 

K^n 

fi40 

;w 

74ft 

fliri 

»1A 

»1A 

m 

«fi 

Hft 

t«h 

iflfi 

KMII 

7S» 

Jmd          .         . 

Wf 

(iV 

irt',1 

my 

KDI) 

7«^ 

ftftfl 

JMK. 

»Aft 

A47 

Mf 

Kb 

flii 

]liC> 

1H^ 

Hl>l) 

1N7 

«7 

1H7 

1«7 

7S2 

*ifia 

lAf 

WiH 

Wilt 

Ml 

Lamwh     . 

IMV 

m 

IMK 

INW 

rsHfi 

Will 

fifih 

«()« 

7m 

7J7 

Soah  at  flood     . 
To  th*  flood       . 

tiUO 

60U 

euu 

600 

10S6 

r3U7 

2262 

2256* 

Tliiu  bom  the  enatioD  to  U«  flood  the  number  of  jetn  aoooiding  to  the 

Hebrew  text  waa 16» 

Samaritan  Peatatench  ....  1307 
.  2262 
.    S25a  <BaIes,  Cllnm.  L'H 


*  Id  the  teit  of  Joaephoa,  the  number  of  yean  from  the  emtian  to  the  floe 
26Gfl  {A  nliq.  L  3.  3) ;  but  the  rom  ot  hia  nmuben  ia  u  here  givsu,  2256. 

t  The  following  table  of  the  Uvea  of  the  antedilunan  jstriarchii,  according  tc 


Ul 


^1 

i 

1 

1 

■8 
1 

^i 

ll 

•53 

k 

II 

1 
i 

1 

130 

1 
130 

, 

23£ 

23G 

105 

1 

325 

326 

19G 

90 

1 

395 

395 

265 

160 

70 

1 

460 

460 

330 

225 

135 

6G 

1 

632 

622 

492 

3H7 

297 

227 

162 

687 

687 

557 

462 

862 

292 

227 

1 

874 

874 

744 

es9 

G49 

479 

414 

252 

187 

1 

S30 

930 

800 

695 

60G 

63G 

470 

243 

56 

987 

died. 

867 

762 

682 

692 

627 

365 

300 

113 

1042 

912 

807 

717 

647 

683 

355 

168 

1066 

died. 

821 

731 

661 

698 

lated. 

369 

1S2 

1 

1140 

905 

815 

746 

680 

153 

266 

84 

1235 

died. 

910 

840 

776 

543 

.361 

179 

viao 

died. 

695 

t>.30 

603 

416 

234 

1422 

died. 

962 

735 

648 

see 

1559 

died. 

872 

686 

603 

1661 

964 

69E 

1656  The  flood. 

969 
died. 

died. 

600 
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n*  acMd  jmoi,  nacfaing  from  tb»  dtlngc  1  >l*a  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  ud  Septaigint 
Is  Uh  liRh  oC  Abraham,  can,  in  like  mumar,  taita,  and  Jowpbiu,  diffar  widely.  Ths  foUowiDg 
ta  ilitwTnfwit  chicdy  bj  Scripture;  bat  hen  I  tkbls  will  shawthedlacrapaitdea  between  them: — 


1.  Hbnn,  after  the  flood 

Undb-Mt 

bltthof 

^ 

Ltredd/iwhlrth 

TDUllmgthof 

i 
1 

t 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

flOO 

2 

2 

2 

12 

50ft 

500 

500 

flfW 

liijAuad 

35 

13G 

135 

135 

403 

ilU3 

4flfl 

4HM 

4HH 

SSfl 

(Ctiaan  IL . 

130 

330 

i.a>ut.  .      .      . 

30 

130 

130 

130 

4nfl 

SI  13 

S30 

4ft3 

iH}i 

tEhtt     .        .        . 

34 

134 

134 

134 

4flo 

■^711 

270 

464 

4n4 

4(1^ 

i-fit    ■        ■        ■ 

30 

130 

130 

130 

21 W 

]<m 

•im 

230 

2311 

33» 

32 

133 

132 

130 

207 

107 

5(17 

u»u 

23fl 

-■WW 

I-Smg    .        .        . 

SO 

ISO 

130 

132 

WIO 

1(1(1 

2(10 

■.!!l() 

2«0 

sm 

29 

79 

79 

120 

\\<i 

m 

12S 

UW 

US 

•/m 

«.!«.!..        .        . 

70 

70 

70 

70 

ISi 

75 

135 

2l>b 

us 

■Hii 

PrnnUuCToatlontothe) 

isse 

1307 

2262 

225S 

til  Sdrd  prriod,  eitendiiv  bom  the  call  of 
Abibu  ta  the  dspartun  at  the  Israelii™  ont 
•'Kdlt  ii  deartj  detenninri  froro  Scriptore, 
•llbtiDlhoritin— the  Hebnw,  the  SamBritui, 
■4  tilt  Sejitqagint  texta,  and  Joaephoi — agree- 
•(  in  iSO  yean  'Now,'  says  Moses,  '(' 
I^Wming  of  tlie  children  of  Israel,  who  da 
"Egjpi.wM  lao  years.  And  it  came  to  piasat 
flf  (ml  of  the  430  yean,  even  the  self-aaiue  day, 
"  W»  to  paai  that  all  the  host  of  lie  Loni  went 
J«frrai  the  land  of  Egypt'  (Eiod.  lii.  40,  41). 
ilw  wopla  are  probably  often  understood  as 


signifying  that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in 
l^ypt  430  years ;  but  the  natural  Interprela- 
tioQ  is  to  andeiatand  the  clause  '  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt '  aa  descriptire  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  that  their  sojauining  was  430  yean,  it  hav- 
ing been  partly  in  Canaan  and  partly  in  Egypt. 
The  ap.w,lle  Paul  accoplinRly  dates  the  430 
years  from  the  covenant  Ciod  made  with  Abra- 
ham on  his  entering  Canaan  (Gal.  iii.  8,  l(i,  17, 
comp.  nith  Gen.  xii.  1-4,  7).  Joscphus  is  not 
less  distinct:   "They  left  Egypt,'  nays  he,  'in 


"1  of  the 


le  table 


■e  iogoti 


"  «I  particular  time,  and  ho™  u,^ 
'"T  nre  contemporary  one  with 
'^  died  in  A.II.  930,  which  was  also 
'UigimiL^P;  and  by  looking  alanR  l^.^  i...a 
*>«  iLal  he  Uval  KUO  years  with  Heth,  6»5 
^  Enos,  605  with  Cainan,  535  with  Slahala. 
■4  Kv  »ith  Jared,  3US  with  Enoch,  243  »-ilh 
■^iHiah,  and  5<I  with  Lamech,  the  father 

%ui.  hy  Icxiking  domi  the  seTeral  columns, 
^Hthowold  any  of  them  were  at  the  death 
'  iWi  pri^!enitora.  Thua.  for  instance,  Soah, 
I"  might  see  all  hia  progenitors  eicept  Adam, 
•*  sad  Enoch,  waa  b4  ycar^  old  at  the  death 
'&«»,  179  at  the  death  of  Cainan,  234  at  the 
■Ui  i^  Mahalaleel,  3CU  at  the  death  of  Jared, 
■i  n  the  death  of  Lanirch,  and  fiOO  at  the 
■Xlmr  Uethuselah.  Sbem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
*>  lit^^  97  or  93  yeais  with  Melhu<'elah, 
^  after  the  Hood  at  least  till  Isaac  waa  50 
*iobHa™(.  M«g.  1S04,  p.  22)- 

It  ii  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
'■iham  wia  Terah's  eldest  son.  and  that  he  wai 
•l  i«  the  aeventieth  year  of  his  aft,  aa  stated 

Um  tabte.     It  is  ou  this  suppositiuu  that  the 


Abrah; 
onlyV 


statwl  aa  2B2  ye.ij 
ong  Ter:- 


imong  Terahs  soiu,,  it  may 
.  of  his  greater  eniiLCDce,  or 
^  belter  known  lliati  the  others  (see 
Gen.  vi.  10;  x.  21).  It  is  probable  ha  was  a 
younger  son  of  Terah'a,  who,  having  left  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  came  to  Ilaran,  bringing  Abmhani 
with  him.  There  he  din!  at  the  aRC  of  iUS 
years;  and  it  does  not  n]i]iearlhat  Abmhsm  left 
Harm  until  after  his  father's  death  ;  and  when 
he  did  leave  it  he  is  said  to  have  been  75  years 
old.  But  if  he  ha,!  been  b.™  when  Ills  father 
was  70,  he  would  now  have  been  135  yeans  ol.L 
If,  then,  we  subtract  75  years  from  205,  he 
could  not  have  been  b-im  earlier  than  the  130th 
year  of  his  father's  life.  We  are  glail  to  find 
that  Usher  expresses  a  siiuilar  opitiinn  as  to 
this  point.  Xow,  if  this  view  bo  cotrwl,  we 
would  require  to  aiid  00  yeara  to  2!I2,  making 
the  time  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham at  least  352  years,  and  the  tola!  lime  from 
the  creation  200  S. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Jospphns  says 
Abraham  '  wa-a  bom  in  the  292d  year  after  the 


deluge 


of   t 


hy  him  amounts,  as  in  the  table,  to  i 


3  (Anti^. 
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the  month  Xanthiciu,  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
lunar  month,  430  years  after  our  forefather  Abra- 
ham came  into  Canaan,  but  215  yean  only  aftor 
Jacob  removed  into  Egypt'  (^fi^i^.  iL  15.  2). 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  long 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  equally 
divided  between  Canaan  and  Egypt,  215  years 
in  the  one  country,  and  215  in  the  other  (Gen. 
zii.  4 ;  xxi.  5 ;  xxv.  26 ;  xlvii.  9). 

The  fourth  period,  extending  from  the  de- 
parture uf  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  must  also  be  de- 
tenu iued  by  Scri])ture.  But  here  there  are  con- 
siderable dilTiculties.  In  1  Kings  vi  1  it  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  4 SO  years.  The 
Sepiiiogint  has  44u  years,  and  Jo^ephus  592 
KAntiq.  viii.  3.  1).  But  a  still  greater  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  st.itement  uf  tlie  apostle  Paul, 
^l  ho  says  that  from  the  division  of  Canaan  by 
lot  among  the  Israelites  there  was '  until  Samuel 
the  prophet  alx)ut  the  space  of  450  years* 
VAots  xiiL  20).  Various  methods  have  been 
taken  to  explain  these  discrepancies,  but  we  are 
not  satistieil  with  any  of  them.  Meanwhile, 
until  the  dithculties  shall  be  cK-areil  uj^  we  are 
dis[H>sevl  to  acce]tt  the  number  in  the  Hebrew 
StTiptures  as  being  probably  the  original  com- 
jmtatiun. 


The  .^/)%  period  ezteiids  from  tbe  biuUiBg  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon  to  its  deetradaoB  If 
Nebuchadnesar.  This  may  be  found,  tim^ 
not  with  perfect  accuracy,  by  aeoertaimng  ths 
length  of  Xh»  reigns  of  the  kinga  of  Iirad  nd 
Judah ;  but  as  this  would  reqaire  much  minta 
discussion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tdc- 
ing  the  dktes  set  down  in  the  maigin  of  our 
Bibles— of  the  founding  of  the  temple  1012  KO, 
and  of  its  destruction  688  &a — ^leaving  Ike  in- 
tervening period  of  424  years  as  the  time  wfakh 
it  stood.  Josephus  states  it  as  470  jun,^ 
months,  and  10  days  {Aniiq.  x.  8.  6). 

The  Mixih  period,  extending  fh»n  the  desUM 
tion  of  the  temple  to  the  retam  of  the  Jsn 
fh)m  the  Babyloush  captivity,  contisted  of  fil 
years  (2  Kings  xxv. ;  Ezra  L>--B.a  588-^538. 

The  Uut  period  extends  from  the  zetam  of  tki 
Jews  from  Babylon  to  the  begioniiig  of  tb 
Christian  era,  and  is  collected  almost  entiRly 
from  profane  lustoiy.  Usher  makes  it  536 
years. 

tt  will  be  seen  firom  these  statements  Ihit 
there  are  material  differences  between  the  cbio- 
nology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  P» 
tateuch,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  also  d 
Josephus.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  lisv 
of  these  differences : — 


EfOCBS. 


I 

I 


I 


I.  Fn^m  the  creation  to  the  deluge        .... 
IL  Kn^ni  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham 

FrvMn  Abraliam's  birth  to  his  leaving  Haran 
in.  Frrnu  the  mU  of  Abraham  to  the  ex^nius   . 
IV.  Kr\^!n  the  exixlua  to  the  founding  of  the  temple 
y.  FrvMii  the  f>ninding  of  the  temple  to  its  deiitniction 
VI.  Fix^m  tlie  dt^stniotion  of  the  temple  to  the  return  of ) 
the  Jew*  fn»m  captivity        ....  \ 

VII.  From  ilie  ivtum  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  era 


1656 
292 
134 
430 
450 
424 

52 

536 


1307 
942 

430 


2262 
1072 

430 

440 

476 


I 


4004 


It  w;*.l  U»  St't^n  frv^ni  iho^e  ^taiements  that 
thvrv  is  ;iu  ixteii.Usi  ohrviioK^gy  founde^l  on  the 
iHi'iu,-,^::;!  arid  cor.tirnird  by  Ji:>^{'hus.  and  a 
#:;^r:tr  one  derivisl  frx^m  the  Hebnew  text, 
stnv.j::he!UHi  by  the  Samnhton  PentAteuoh. 
T5.e  \\\\kt  i.<  ih,it  sdopte^l  in  the  E.  T..  and 
I  i,u«l  \M  the  ir.aivia  of  our  B:V.<^.  Its  miist 
disr.:i^a:<hi\l  auv.vates  are  Vsher,  $|\azihe:m, 
C.»:tiio:,  Biiir.  Clinton,  a:id  C.rwwelL  The 
lor.ctT  .hrv^^ol.vy  h.-^s  been  sv.pisrteil  bv  Vos- 
s-.v.s,  lUvtA,  Jaok-on,  ar.d  llnU'*.'  Thoi;^h  that 
of  !he  Helofw  %x:  r.:ay  not  be  enlinlv  :r.:>t- 
w.'rhy.  vr:  we  ar:-Tvhon.i  it  m.-.v  I*  r.:,*r\»  riv.Al 
on  thAs  :>.e  ,  ::,irs.  X\\  of  their.  u,re  liaV.e  to 
em^r  -ti  the  :r.v.#.  r>.  ti.^r.  of  ivv,e#  Vv  suooe**ive 
cv^py-:*:,*  :  V;;-.  the  H'elrew  ux{  *,„<  the  oric-na! 
author.ty  ,  ai;  tV.o  .  tV.irs  wtr>  .1, rived  f^^:u  it  • 
ar:.l  ou  this  jr>.-:;i  thvv  h.:.;  a  *e^-.;An^ 
pVwe.  The  jr«::cr.-.t,o'.:*  ,i  the  HeVrvw  text,  is 
beinc  *,'  r.:-.-..h  sh.^rt.T.  .v^»  *^  tv.u.h  '.»**  ixtra- 
OTviiiury.  a::'  .v:.s.- -;*:->  :::or>?  ^:tsi;l>.  thiii: 
the  other  Auth,-.:.e*.  1:  j,  --  ^asv.  for 
e\A7.ro>,  to  V<:-.tM-  thit  Alan:  «m  io^'tejir* 
oli  WfoTt  h.*  :•.  -.;  *-  ^yth  >*a»  U.-u  .vle-L  iv. 


'  1.  2,  25^ :  and  so  also  more  or  less  as  to  the 
sul^et^uent  examples  of  the  same  kind.  Tk9 
weight  of  this  consideration  is  greatly  incnsseit 

'•  in  the  p^^stdiluvian  period,  when  the  li^TS  of  thP 
in«iividuals  named  were  so  much  shortcnedp 
while  yet  most  of  them  are  made  to  live  130 
yeATs  or  more  before  the  birth  of  their  next 
des^*endant  in  their  line.  Without,  therefinei 
acoeptin::  the  numlten  in  the  Hebcew  text 
as  al^olutely  ci^rrect,  we  yet  see  no  special 
r«a««>n  for  questioning,  still  less  for  r^eetiBg 
them.  We  apprvhend,  indeed,  ther  are  much 
r.:ore  to  be  relie^i  on  than  the  other  authorititfi 
OS  which  some  plac«  so  much  reliance,  though, 
we  think,  with  little  reason.  Even  thoii|^ 
ther>p  wv  nothicg  in  the  shorter  chronology  to 
rcv:z:r:.er.d  it.  we  would  be  disposed  to  ahids 
hy  the  Hebrew  text  till  it  is  proved  to  be  cor> 
ru:  ted.  A«  we  adhere  to  it  in  other  cases  untfl 
Mf.&faotoTT  eviieos.'e  is  adduced  of  its  erroneooi- 
res*.  *.^  we  arprehesd  it  is  reasonable  to  adhflrs 
to  it  aI*o  in  :t#  chroaoUvy. 

l--.ie*l.  w»f   are   disjK^sed  to   adhere  to  the 
ch-^io!^  cf  cur  trasslaiion  until  it  shall  be 


t  dam  not  conUdn  *  ngal&r  tuitory  of 
■dn  jodgn,  DOT  of  the  mrccsaioD  of 
Tha  ofanuHilogj  of  tbe  kiugi  of  lirael 
ii,  ■■  untaiDcd  in  the  boolu  of  King! 
sielca,  hu  many  difficnltiea  ud  ereD 
loiM.    Hut  "l  f^bxm  hare  probxhlj 


imbens 


f  apt  to  arsM  in  copying 
Bg  otlai  nothing  in  the  eei 
I  aopyiit  from  falling  into 
ittn  voold  in  nch  eaie*  til 


octavo  pages  with  a  liit  of  tbe  datea  anigned  to 
it  bf  dilTereDt  writeta.  The  hit  containi  up- 
wards of  120  datoa,  and  the  muaber  might  be 
greatly  increaaed.  Thej  my  ttom  StIlS  yean 
to  et)84,  the  ejnmnea  bong  no  Icaa  than  S26S 
yean  (Hales,  Chron.  i.  211).  We  have  already 
wen  the  differeucea  betweoi  the  andent  antho- 
rities,  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  Septnagint,  and  Joeephui.  The 
following  table  will  diew  the  differmcee  between 
•oma  of  oar  modern  aathoritiea  : — 


m  the  creation  to  the  deluge 

m  tbe  ddnge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  . 

M  the  bitth  to  the  call  of  Abraham 

m  Uw  call  of  Abraham  to  the  eiodoa 

m  the  eioduii  to  the  founding  of  the  temple 

m  the  Ibiinding  of  the  temple  to  the  Chriatian  era 


I  to  the  main  eraa  in  the  chniuolog;  of 
\  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  aa 
1m  of  the  oatiTity  of  Jemi    ChiiiL 

0  there  are  differences,  but  they  merely 
Mveen  three  yeara  earlier  and  ktcd 
tar  (Halea,  Chnm.  i.  214).  According 
enmon  chronology  the  birth  of  Christ 
t»  tn  a.M.  1000,  but  the  yean  of  the 
n  carried  on  four  years  longer — Tii.,  to 
i,  sftar  which  the  Chriatian  era  eom- 

■  Dol^  IwweTer,  until  a.D.  6S2  that  the  ' 

1  (n  was  ioTcnted  by  Dionysius  Eii- 
Bcythian  by  birth  and  a  Roman  abbot, 
iflhed  in  Uie  reign  of  Juitinian.    The 


tmely,  our  Bcdeemer's  passirai 


might  appear 


The  en  of  Diocletian,  which  wse  chiefly  used 
at  that  time,  began  with  his  reign,  a.D.  281 ; 
and  tbenfore  the  oew  era  of  the  incamatioa 
a-D.  284-H218  =  a.D.  532. 

The  now  TOlgar  era  began  to  prerail  in  the 
Wect  abODt  tbe  time  of  Charles  Hartel  and  Pope 
OregoTy  II.,  A.V.  730  ;  but  was  not  saniHioned 
by  any  public  acte  till  tbe  Hmt  German  Synod 
in  the  time  of  Carolomannus,  dake  of  the 
Franlu,  which  in  the  preface  was  said  to  be 
assembled  'Anno  ab  incsnutione  Dom.  712,  11 
Calcudaa  Haii ;'  bat  it  was  not  eetablisbed 
till  the  time  of  Pope  Engcnioi  IV.,  a.D.  1431, 
who  ordered  this  en  to  be  used  in  the  public 
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CIBCUMCISIOV 


the  special  applications  made  of  it  by  the  sacred 
writers.     It  hjM  the  following  significations : — 

I.  An  assembly  of  the  people  lawftilly  called 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  In  this  sense  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks,  particolarly  by  the  Athenians, 
and  it  is  thus  applied  Acta  ziz.  89. 

II.  An  assembly  of  the  people,  thong^  not 
thus  lawfully  called  (Acts  ziz.  82-40). 

III.  The  congregation  or  nation  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  (Acts  viL  38,  compared  with 
I)eut  zviiL  16  ;  Heb.  IL  12,  uompared  with  Ps. 
zziL  22). 

IV.  A  Jewish  congregation  or  assembly  met 
for  worship — e.g.^  in  a  synagogue  (Matt  zriiL 
17).  This,  it  is  plain,  could  not  originally 
refer  to  a  Christian  church,  for  Christian 
churches  had  as  yet  no  ezistence,  and  were 
entirely  unknown ;  but  yet  the  general  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down  may  be  equally  applicable 
and  useful  to  them. 

V.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  most  commonly 
signifies  a  church — ».«.,  a  society  or  asitembly  of 
persons  professing  fnith  in  Clirist  and  obedience 
to  him  (Acts  xiv.  27  ;  1  Cor.  ziv.  23).  In  this 
sense  it  is  employed  to  denote — 

1.  The  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  place  (Matt  zvL  18 ; 
1  Cor.  ziL  28  ;  Eph.  v.  23-25  ;  Col.  L  18-24). 

2.  A  church  in  a  particular  place — as  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  viii.  1),  at  Antioch  (xiii.  1  ;  ziv. 
27),  at  Ephesus  (xz.  17),  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  L 
2) ;  or  which  met  in  a  particular  house  (Bom. 
zvi.  5  ;  Col.  iv.  15  ;  Philem.  2).  We  also  read 
of  the  churches  of  a  country  or  province  as  *  the 
churches  of  Gud  in  Judea'  (1  Thus.  iL  14)  ; 
«the  churches  of  Galatia'  (Gal  i.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
zvi.  1):  *  the  churches  of  Asia '  (1  Cor.  zvi.  19) ; 
*  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia '  (Rev.  i 
11). 

is.  The  general  assembly  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  (Eph.  v.  27  ;  Heb.  zii.  23). 

To  these  significations  of  eKK\tiaui  some 
would  add  the  place  where  a  Christian  con- 
gregation assembled ;  and  refer  in  proof  of  this 
sense  to  Acta  xiv.  26  ;  1  Cor.  zi.  l»-22  ;  and  xiv. 
19-34.  But  though  this  is  a  very  common  use 
of  the  word  church  in  modem  times,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  used  in  this  sense  in 
apostolic  times.  In  all  these  passages  it  may 
very  well  be  understood  of  the  congregation  as- 
sembled (See  Campbell,  LecL  EccUs.  JlisL  i. 
333). 

CTLTCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
capital  of  it  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  The  gospel  was  early  introduced 
into  Cilicia.  Paul,  on  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
after  his  conversion,  was  sent  by  the  brethren 
to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  80  ;  Gal.  i.  21) ;  and  after 
the  separation  between  him  and  Barnabas  *  he 
went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the 
churches'  (xv.  41).  It  may  well  be  supi)osed 
he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  evangelisation 
of  his  native  country. 

CINNAMON.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  wonl,  seeing 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  received  the  name  of 
this  well-known  bark  from  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  language  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
Israelites  (Rosen.  BoL  278.)    We  have  KlyvafjLOP 


and  Kimtdfutftw  of  the  Greeks,  and  \tOSp,  Kim- 
mon,  ot  the  Hebrews,  which  is  supposed  to  bi 
derived  fh>m  Kayn-manis,  the  ICiday  nama  of 
the  tree.*    The  best  cinnamon  is  from  Oykn, 
but  it  also  grows  in  other  parts  of  this  But ; 
and   it   has  been  tnmsplantad   to  the  Wert 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  some  other  psrts  of  flootii 
America.     It  is  the  inner  beric  of  the  tm 
which  forms  the  cinnamon.     The  liaxk  is  ftsed 
from  the  epidermis  before  U  is  stripped  tan. 
the    branches,  and  aftenrsrds  fhnn  a  gim 
pulpy  matter  under  it,  after  which  ifc  ctmUntbi, 
dries,  and  assumes  ttib  qnill  fonn.    A  Tolakils 
oil  is  obtained  from  it  hy  distillatkm,  wUeh  ii 
a  much  more  powerful  stimulant  than  the  hsik. 
Cinnamon  was  employed  in  medidiie  In  anctait 
times,  and  is  so  also  in  modem  timee,  hot  chidly 
as  an  aromatic  for  covering  the  nsaseoastsitief 
other  medicines  (Thomson,  Mat  MtdL  L  SOI, 
204). 

Cinnamon  was  one  of  the  spices  whieh  mi 
appointed  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  holy  cfl 
for  anointing  the  tabemade  (Ezod.  zzz.  S8)l 
The  strange  woman  represents  henwlf  ss  hiring 
perfumed  her  bed  with  it  and  other  aranistie 
substances :  '  I  have  perfumed  mj  bed  wiUi 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon'  (Pror.  m  17^ 
It  is  also  mentioned  along  with  other  spioai  b 
Song  iv.  14,  and  as  one  of  the  artielei  of 
merchandise  which,  on  the  fall  of  the  myrtial 
Babylon,  would  no  longer  find  any  to  pmchiM 
them  (Rev.  zviiL  13). 

CIRCUMCIS'ION,  a  rite  of  the  Jewish  f 
ligion,  consisting  in  the  cutting  off  the  pR- 
putium  or  foreskin  of  males.     It  was  appotntod 
by  God  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  covenant  whicli 
he  made  with  Abraham,  and  his  seed  afta  hiin, 
which  covenant  had  reference  to  both  temponl 
and  spiritual  blessings  (Gen.  z^'ii  1-8  ;  Bom* 
iv.    9-13).      Abraham  was   circumcised  vhn 
ninety  and  nine  years  old  ;  and  Ishmael,  his 
son,  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  '  all  the  noi 
of  his  house,  bom  in  the  house,  and  boo^t 
with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  drcumdisd 
with  him.'     And  it  was  ordained :  *  Every  nan 
child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised  when  ht 
is  eight  days  old  ;  he  that  is  bom  in  the  honM, 
or  bought  witli  money  ofgOiiy  stranger,  whidi  ii 
not  of  thy  seed:  and  tne  uncircumcised  msa 
child,  whose  fiesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  drcanh 


*  *  Herodotus  (lib.  iiL  cap.  3)  observes  that 
the  Greeks  learned  the  name  jcuvd/iwuuMr  from 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
as  all  spices  came  from  the  East  to  Greece  md 
Italy,  so  they  have  Eastcm  names,  not  only  In 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  generally  also  in  English 
and  other  modem  languages.  I  ahall  cite  boom 
more  instances  from  Bochart,  Vol.  L  713— 

7\yn^y  Kaaala,  Cassia. 

T\2pf  Kdyya,  Canna,  Kane. 

y\D,  yLi'ppoj  Mo\  (alUcr  ZftiOfma),  Mynha. 

n^nS  Alpayott  Libanus,  Olibannm. 

n32/n»  XaX/9dn7,  Galbanum. 

rrhr\Hy  *AX6i;,  Aloe. 
H2,  ydpSot,  Nardus,  JS'ard,  Spike-nard. 
"1D1D,  Ki'irpof,  Cyprus. 
SD2,    N^fanror.— (Parkhurst,     Or.   Lm 
Kiyvd/iufiop), 


iMnl  AaD  ba  rat  off  from  Id*  paople; 
■akai  mj  eoreiiaDt'  (Ocn.  ^ii.  10, 

liBg  bow  axpnolT  laRnimciiian  vm 
it  il  •MDCwhal  liagnlaT  that  wg  meet 
nr  nampls*  Id  tba  Scriptiiree  of  tlie 
t  Iks  rite.  Ifeiiticin  i*  mwle  ol  the 
OB  «f  Inac,  Abiahwn'*  son,  wheo  be 
ity  old  (Cks.  zxi  1) ;  bnt  then  ij 
D  o<  the  dreomcieioa  oT  hii  aout  b«a 
Bcr  of  uij  of  j4cob'a  twelTt  ■oni, 
can  be  no  doubt  Oaj  *«ra  aRiim- 
r*  Sad  tbem  not  only  nferring  to  their 
ndaion,  but  raqniring  the  Sbechemitee 
Updisd  ■>  the  condition  of  their  giving 
r  Dinah  in  mairiige  to  Sbechem,  the 
RT  prince,  ■  condition  to  vhieb  thej 
abmittad  (Oen.  izziT.  14-17,  22,  21, 

[t  Dotiee  which  we  hire  on  the  mb- 
ItoM*'  ne^eet  to  eircnmciu  his  ion 
d  of  Kidinu,  ind  of  bii  wife  Zipponh 
ily  inpplfinK  the  ombiion  (Eiod.  It. 
ID  the 


o  that  it 


onMaj 


Faa  kept  up  in  that  country ;  but '  all 
le  that  were  bora  in  the  wildemew, 
f  bad  not  circiimciwd,'  and  therefore 
ig  Canaan  they  were  circumciiied  bj 
oah.  T.  3-9).  Alter  thi>  time  we  meet 
sample  of  circnmciiion  in  the  O.  T. ; 
It  no  naaon  to  inppon  that  it  wu  eom- 
jleettd  dnring  Ihli  period.  The  Jewa 
tlj  giTcn  to  obaerre  the  antwud  ordi- 
nligioB ;  and  in  the  propheta  «e  find 
■•  giren  them  for  the  neglfct  of  thii 
ftct,  drcnmcinoii  iteetf  is  never  men- 
r  any  of  the   pmptiete,  though  they 

'emiah  calU  Gentile  Dationa  undrcuin- 
1  the  Jewish  nations  drcumr-iied;  fid- 
iTtr,  'all  the  house  of  larwl  are  uncir- 

iu  the  heart'  <J«r.  ix.  25.  26) :— these 
li  HemiDK  almost  to  imply  that  tliFy 
DiDcia«l  according  to  the  outward  rit«. 
pocryphal  hooks  we  have  arverul  refer- 

the  prartii'e  of  cirenmriiiion,  aa  in 
L  31  ;  Judith  lii.  10 ;  1  Maccab.  i.  60, 
a  further  proof  that  the  practice  ron- 

be  kept  up  among  the  Jews.     In  the 

bare  only  four  examples  of  drci 
:,  of  John  the  Bajitist  {Luke  L  6St).  of 

(iL  21),  of  Timothy  <AcU  ivi  3), 
(PhiL  iii.  G) ;  but  yet  we  have  c 
(  proota  of  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  foi 
1,     We  have  enlerwl  into  th«e  d( 
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Qistr  jonraeyinga,  aa  thou  bora  in  the  wHdenea 
had  no^  aa  we  have  already  seen,  been  cireum- 
led,  audio  were  not  qualified  to  partake  of  it. 
Thon^  men  of  other  nationa  were  not  ahnt 
it  bom  emhiBcing  the  religion  of  the  Tarael- 
!■,  yet  the  law  of  Uosea  did  not  lay  it  down 
aa  part  of  their  doty  to  proeelytiae  men  of  other 
nations.  The  Gibeonjtos,  and  aome  of  the  other 
Canaanitiah  tribes,  who  were  spared  and  con- 
tinued to  live  among  the  laraehtes,  and  also 
indiriduala  of  other  nationa,  may  not  impro- 
bably have  aubmitted  to  circnmciaion,  and  thua 
been  bronght  into  the  oommonwealth  of  Israel, 
yet  we  have  no  diatinct  eiamplei  of  this  in  the 
O.  T.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewiah  atata 
we  have  caaea  of  the  kind,  but  they  were  not 
the  rasnlt  of  nligions  inatruetion  or  moral 
anaaion.  John  Eyrcanna,  about  12S  &C.,  inb- 
dued  the  Tdumsans,  but  he  allowed  them  to  re- 
main in  their  country  if  they  would  submit  to 
drcimidsion,  and  make  lue  of  the  laws  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  being  deairons  of  living  in  the 
eountry  of  their  forefathera,  submitted  to  thcae 
conditions;  'so  that,'  says  Josephns,  'they  were 
hereafter  no  otber  than  Jews'  {Atitiq.  liiL  9.  1). 
AHatobulna,  tJio  son  of  Hyrtanns,  likewise  made 
against  Itnnea,  and  having  subjected  a 
great  part  of  it,  he  compelled  the  inhabitanta  to 
rcumcised,  and  to  live  acconling  to  the 
ih  Uwa  {lb.  liiL  11.  3).  When  Jewessai 
married  Gentilea  perhapa  it  wu  customary  to 
require  the  hoibanda  to  anbniit  to  circnmcisiOD  ; 
at  least  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  Drusilla 
Bemice,  two  of  the  gieat-giand-daughten 
of  Herod  (/i.  u.  7.  1,  3). 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ  circmncision 
was  no  longer  obligatory  on  either  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile. Many  of  the  Jewish  couTerla,  however, 
clung  BO  strenuoQsly  to  their  anciiul  usa;.-cs 
and  were  so  much  disposed  to  ninpiify  thi'ir 
importance,  that  they  were  eaijer  to  impose  thia 
and  the  other  rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy  UQ 
converts  from  smong  the  Gentiles,  muntainiug 
that  '  eicppt  they  were  circumcised  after  the 
manner  of  Mobch,  they  could  not  be  saved  ;'  but 
a  tefertnee  of  the  matter  having  been  maile  to 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  tliey  de- 
cidedly ilisallowed  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gentile 
converts  beinn  under  sny  obligation  to  observe 
this  or  the  other  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Acts 
IT.  I-21I).  Juduising  teachers,  huwev.r,  c-in- 
tinueil  to  trouble  the  churches,  but  they  were 
rttenuously  opposed,  [larticularly  by  the  epistle 
I'auL  who  Tiuilicttted  the  lilierty  of  the  Gtulilo 
churches  and  aUo  of  the  Jewish  timverta.  Jews, 
inriecd.  were  not  prohibited  from  olBerring  the 
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cision  of  Titus,  who  was  a  Greek  (GaL  ii.  3-5). 
The  object  waa  not  to  forci*  on  the  abrogation 
of  Judaism,  but  to  allow  it  to  die  a  slow  natural 
death. 

The  apostle  Paul  warns  the  Galatians  that 
circumcision  involved  an  obIi;:ation  to  observe 
the  whole  of  tlie  Mttsaic  law,  which  was  plainly 
the  case,  for  if  tliat  rite  was  still  binding,  there 
was  the  same  nsison  for  olMicrving  the  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  ei'onomy ;  that  this 
was  another  gospel  than  he  had  preached  unto 
them;  that  it  involved  the  abrogation  of  the 
gospel  method  of  siilvution,  which  was  entirely 
ot  grace  and  through  Christ  alone.  '  If,'  said 
he,  '  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain*  (GaL  L  6-i) ;  ii.  21 ;  ▼.  2-4). 

Men  in  all  ages  have  l)een  greatly  disposed  to 
attach  undue  iinj>ortance,  and  to  place  a  false 
confidence  in  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  as  if 
they  constituted  religion  itself.  So  it  was  under 
the  Jewish  ecouoriiv ;  so  it  is  still.  This  is  an 
enror  which  Paul  fre<iuently  exposes  as  regards 
circumcision  (Rom.  ii.  25-29 ;  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  viL 
IS,  19;  Gal.  v.  C;  vi.  15;  Col.  UL  11). 

As  the  Jews  were  distinguished  by  this  rite 
from  other  nations,  they  are  callo<l  tJit  circum- 
cisum,  while  the  Gentiles  are  calknl  the  uneir- 
cumcision  { Rom.  iil  30 ;  iv.  9-1 2 ;  Gal,  IL  7-9 ; 
EpiL  il  11),  as  they  are' elsewhere  called  the 
circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised  (Jer.  iz.  25, 
26). 

Circumcision  and  circumcised  are  also  used 
figuratively  to  express  moral  reformation  or 
moral  purity  (DeuL  x.  16  ;  xxx.  6 ;  0>L  it  11). 
Hence  circumcision  is  employed  to  express  true 
bi'lievcrs  in  (Dhrist,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles ; 
while  the  apostle  cuts  down  the  word,  and 
uses  concision  of  Jewish  itreteuders  to  religion 
OS  being  but  imj>erfcctly  or  not  rightly  cir- 
cumcised— i.f.,  *  un(rircumcise<1  in  heart,'  parti- 
cularly of  sur-h  as  troubled  the  churches  with 
their  false  doctrines  (Phil,  iil  2,  3).  Uncir- 
cinnciscd  and  uncircuinciscd  in  heart,  on  the 
otliiT  hand,  are  expressive  of  moral  impurity, 
sinfulness  (Is.  Iil  1 ;  Jer.  ix.  26;  £zek.  xliv.  7; 
AetM  vii.  51). 

Moses  says  he  was  of  '  uncircumciscd  lips,' 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  a  ready  or  graceful 
si>eaker  (Exod.  vL  12,  30).  The  Hebrews  were 
to  account  the  fruit  of  their  trees  uncircum- 
cised  for  the  first  three  years — k  e.,  to  treat  it  as 
impure^  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  ^tjt,  23, 
24). 

The  Jews  are  not  the  only  nation  who  have 
practUed  circumcision.  The  Egyptians  observed 
it  at  an  early  perio<l,  and  it  is  even  made  a 
question  by  some  whether  it  was  not  in  use 
among  them  Insfore  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
authority  of  Henxlotus  is  usually  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  '  The  Eg>'ptians,'  says  he, 
'  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  (they  at  least, 
and  such  as  have  learned  the  practice  from 
them)  who  use  circumcision'  (Herod,  b.  il 
c,  36).  And  in  another  pLice  he  says,  *The  Col- 
ihians  (whom  he  caUs  an  Eg)'ptian  race),  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians  are  the  only 
nations  who  have  prai-tised  circumcision  from 
the  earliest  times.  Tlie  Phoenicians  and  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine  themselves  confess  that 
they  learned  the  custom  of  the  Eg}'ptian8  ;  and 
the  Syrians  who  dwell  about  the  rivers  Thcrmo- 


don  and  Partheniiu,  as  well  aa  their  oeiji^baan 
the  Macronians,  aaj  that  they  hava  noeatlT 
adopted  it  from  the  Golchians.  Now,  thaw  uc 
the  only  nations  who  use  circniiiciiion ;  and  it 
is  plain  they  all  Imitate  herein  the  £gyptiiia 
With  respect  to  the  Ethiopiana,  indeedt  I  aoBot 
decide  whether  they  learnt  the  practice  of  the 
£g>'ptians,  or  the  E^ptians  of  them.  It  ii  ub- 
doubtedly  of  very  ancient  date  in  Ethiopia ;  hot 
that  the  others  derived  their  knowledge  of  it 
from  Egypt  is  clear  to  me  from  the  &e^  flut 
the  Plioiuicians,  when  they  come  to  have  eoBi- 
merce  with  the  Oreeka»  ceaae  to  follow  the 
Egyptians  in  this  custom,  and  allow  their  dttU- 
ren  to  remain  nndrcnmciaed'  {Ihid,  K  ii 
c  104). 

To  these  statements  of  Herodotus  we  cts 
attach  no  weight.    They  are  vague,  and  esny 
uncertainty  on  the  face  of  them.     He  himidf 
scarcely  seems  sure  of  them.     He  was  a  Gnek, 
and  though  we  are  disposed  to  rely  oo  Ui 
authority  when  he  relates  what  he  saw,  we  do 
not  attach  the  same  weight  to  the  reports  whidi 
he  gathereil  in  the  course  of  his  traveb  throogh 
different  countries.     He  was  crednlons,  or  it 
least  easy  of  belief,  and  did  not  ezerdse  Buck 
discrimination  in  what  he  reported.     We  hais 
an  examjtlo  of  his  untmstworthiness  in  thsM 
very  statements.     There  can  be  no  doubt  thiS 
by  'the  Syrians  of  Palestine*  he  means  thi 
Jews  ;  but  they  assuredly  did  not  *  oonfeM  thit 
they  learnt  the  custom  of  the  EgyptianSi'   Thi 
books  n.i*eived  by  them,  and  which  they  bdd  « 
sacred,  told  a  very  different  story.    These  booki 
give  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the  initittt- 
tion  of  the  rite  for  them  as  a  people,  and  of  the 
first  ol>servance  of  it  by  Abrahanx.    To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  Moses,  who  gives  thii  sc 
count,  was  not  only  himself  an  Israelite,  bat 
the  leailer  of  his  nation  out  of  Egypt,  and  their 
great  legislator ;  while  Herodotus  was  a  Gred^ 
a  stranger  at  once  to  the  Israelitish  nation  snl 
to  their  countr)',  not  bom  till  more  than  a  thon- 
sand  years  after  Moses — circumstances  nhkh 
raise  the  authority  of  the  one,  and  entirely  di^ 
tract  from  that  of  the  other.     It  is  not  difliealt, 
indcctl,  to  account  for  the  rise  of  such  a  report 
reganling  the   Israelites  as  that  recorded  by 
Hero<lotus.      Tlieir    ancestors  cauie  down  to 
Egypt  while  yet  few  in  number  ;  the  infancy  of 
the  nation  was  passed  in  that  country ;  sad 
they  were  settled  there  for  upwards  of  800 
years.     When  there  they  practised  the  rite  of 
circumcision  ;  and  though  it  was  neglected  by 
them  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  again  lesumed 
on  their  entering  C!anaan  (Josh.  v.  2-9) :  circimi- 
stances  which  might  not  unnaturally  give  rise 
to  reports  of  its  Egyptian  origin,  especially  \U 
as  is  alltgeil,  the  Egyptians  themselves  at  that 
early  i»eriod  practised  the  rite  ;  but  then  it  had 
been  observed  by  Abraham  and  his  dcscendanfti 
for  nearly  200  years  before  Jacob  came  down 
i^ith  his  family  into  Egypt,  having  in  their  case 
been  expressly  appointotl  by  God  as  a  national 
and  religious  ordinance  (Gen.  xviL  1-14,  23-27)l 
This  refers  its  origin  to  a  point  of  antiqui^ 
much  beyond  the  earliest  accounts  of  Or^aoM 
history. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  circBin- 
dsion  has  extensively  prevailed  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.      The  Egyptians  are  said 


]KKliKd  tliu  rita  from  •  tctj  etrlf 
mikinwD,  SerodoL  U.  62).  Idunul, 
*  tba  MHU  of  Abnlum,  «u  drcnincised 
I  lita  TU  oiitpaMUj  mppointed  bf  Ood 
IL  2S,  25,  SB},  u>d  tlu  tribra  vho  irsre 
d  fratD  liim  continiwd  the  pnctice  of  it. 
jnan  them  b  no  command  on  tlie  nb- 
t  •■  the  inhabiUnta  of  Arab!*,  to  whom 
Md  origjnallr  commimicated  hii  rali- 
t  {verionilj  obaerred  the  rites  Jt  eune 
put  of  the  hith  of  lelamiim,  uid  ii 
rroiilly  practiaed  by  Hohuumaduu  u 
thdr  religioQi  lyalmi.  The  Coptic 
■  In  Egypt,  and  the  Abyitiiiiuu,  who 
M  Chiistianlty,  pnctiM  dicomciiion ; 
■•id  that  CTcn  in  Weitem  AfHea  many 
not  Hohammedajii,  uie  it ;  u  do  also 
n  in  Southern  Africa  (Hichulli,  Cim- 
B»,  76). 

nn,  with  greet  aal  and  mnltjtnde  of 
ea,  tuwoithy  of  our  reheanal,  atUl 
ebnunciaion  (AUem,  Mod.  Jvd.  290}. 

,  a  name  appropriated  byna  tolai^  or 
it  towni,  yet  Dot  to  all  large  tflwna 
iiy  happen  to  be  the  eeat  of  a  bishop  ; 
la  BcriptoRS  it  appeaia  to  be  n*ed  of 
oarallr  without  much  regard  to  either 
a  or  Impoitaoco.  Caio,  it  is  stated, 
a  eity"  (Gen.  It.  17).  It  coald  not  be 
m  a  fillagr,  porhapa  only  a  hamlet, 
leet  few  of  the  dtiea  of  Canaan  were 
lait  of  liiem,  it  is  probable,  rather  eor~ 
d  with  oar  more  ordinary  towns ;  yet 
conatantly  called  dties,  which  is  apt  to 
o  onr  minds  too  high  ideas  of  them. 
|dc«ii  of  Bashan  was  not  of  gn^t  extent, 
Israelites,  under  Moeea,  are  Btated  (o 
[en  in  it  'tlireeacore  cities.  All  these 
tre  fenced  «itb  hi^h  wulla,  ^tes,  and 
Etdde  unwalle'l  towita  a  great  maoy' 
.4,5).     On  the  west  of  the  Jordan  the 

irty^ine  Itinga  ;    and  as  they  were  eo 
is  plain  thc-ir  kiDgdams  must  generally 
n  oT  iQiBll  extent ;  and  the  likelihr    ' 
ties  found  in  them  would  be  carre^ipoi 
all     It  is  eitennive  and  powerful  king- 
li-h  have  large  cities.     This  conclusion 
ned  by  the  lihta  of  numerous  cities 
>y  them  and  divided  imone  the  set 
oib.  iT.-iii.)   Judah  alone  had  assigneu 
rly  120  cities  'with  their  villages'  (it. 
In  the  whole  of  Scotland,  though  man) 
rger  than  the  distriu-t  of  country  al]ott»l 
h,  there  are  searct-jy  half-a-do/^ 
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CITIES  OF  REFlJGEl  In  the  early  itige* 
of  society,  if  one  man  killed  another,  it  appean 
to  haTe  bean  felt  to  be  the  dictate  of  nature 
that  the  relatiTes  of  the  deceased  ihould  take 
the  life  of  the  guilty  person,  and  that  they 
should  not  rest  until  tiiey  lud  accomplished 
their  object.  Thia  feeling  waa  so  strong  that  it 
acquired,  and  still  possesses  among  many  uationa, 
almost  the  force  of  law.  A  practice  of  thia  kind, 
it  is  plain,  prevailed  among  the  Israelites  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  for  the  near  relative  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  take  the  life  of  one  who 
had  killed  another  received  the  appellation  of 
the  avengrr  <^  biood.  To  counteract  this  prac- 
tice, and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  any  who 
had  been  so  nnfortnnate  as  to  kill  another  unin- 
tentionally, Joshua,  by  the  command  of  God, 
appointed  six  cities  of  refuge,  whither  they 
might  flee  tmm  the  revenger  of  blood — '  Kedeih 
in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali  j  Shechem,  In 
Monnt  Ephraim ;  and  Hebron,  in  the  monntaina 
of  Jndah,'  on  the  weat  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  on 
the  east  of  that  river,  'Beier,  in  the  wildemesa 
upon  the  plain,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben ; 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  ont  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  and 
Oolon  in  Basiuin,  out  of  the  tribe  of  UanaMeh ; ' 
all  of  them  belonging  to  the  priests  or  Leritea. 
On  maching  one  of  these  citica,  the  manslayer 
was  to  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  and  to  declarv  hia  cauiw  before  the  elders 
of  the  city  ;  and  they  were  to  take  him  into  the 
city,  that  lie  mipht  dwell  among  tiem  ;  and  if 
the  avenger  of  blood  pninned  after  him  they 
were  not  to  deliver  the  manalayer  into  his  handa ; 
but  he  waa  to  dwell  in  that  city  until  be  atood 
before  the  congregation  for  judgment,  until  the 
death  of  the  high-prieiit  who  might  be  in  thaw 
days  ;  then  he  lihoulil  return  unto  hia  own 
houie,  onto  the  city  from  whence  he  fled,  and 
unto  the  land  of  his  possession.  But  if  the  man- 
iilayer  shonld  at  any  time  come  without  the  bor- 
der of  (he  city  of  refuge,  and  the  revenger  of 
blood  should  find  him  and  should  kill  him,  ho 
was  not  lo  he  deemed  guilty  of  Wood,  becau-e 
the  manElaycr  shnuld  have  remained  within  tlio 
honlera  of  the  city  of  rrfu^  until  the  death  of 
the  high-priest  If  it  tumeil  out  to  lie  a  case, 
not  of  manidaughter,  but  of  mnnter,  the  elders 
of  his  city  were  to  ncud  to  (he  city  wlirri-  lie  hail 
taken  refuge,  and  brin^  him  tliu-nce  anil  deliver 
him  into  the  hand.i  of  the  aviiis«r  of  bloiid  that 
he  may  die  (Num.  hit.  6,  9-2S  ;  Deut  lii.  1- 
13;  Joah.  ii,) 
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the  cnliiTaiion  of  it  to  others  ;  if  engaged  in  at  Ck>rinth,  which  waa  lo  highly  thoiq^odl 

any  other  line  of  life,  to  relinquish  it,  perhaps  the  early  ChriatiaDa  that  it  waa  read  in  M 

to  hia  very  great  loss.    He  must  also  make  new  pnblic  aasembliea.    It  ia  a  truly  fahaUa  v 

arrangements  in  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  sup-  main  of  primitiTe  times.     It  may  he  found ; 

port  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  very  Wake'a  EjfittUa  qfthe  AjtotioUc  FaUktn. 
likely  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.   All        nTiy/\nAa  /y>-   v%  z_    x  ^  4V.  4, 

these  evils  were  aggra^ted  by  the  uncertainty  ^.  <?^f  0PA8  (Or.  KX^W).  one  of  the  t 

he  was  in  how  long  he  might  have  to  remain  in  ^isciplee  to  whom  our  Lord  appeand  m  1 

the  city  of  reftigeT  as  thii  depended  on  a  mere  "^^^  ^^^^^S*  i^'i^f  "^  V  ^  t 

casualty,  the  liTe  of  one  manftiie  high-priest  Jjonly  supposed  to  be  a  differait  peinaafr 

His  liberation  might  come  to-morrow  ;  it  might  ^*°P"  ^'  Aipneua. 

not  come  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.   Such  evils        CLE'OPHAS, or mther  CL0iPAB{Or.  KXwr 

might  not  be  too  heavy  a  penalty  for  some  cases  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  aister  of  U^  hki 

of  manslaughter ;  yet  they  were  a  severe  inflio-  yiigin  (John  ziz.  25),  and  oommoDly  OGuidi 

tion  in  one  that  was  purely  accidental,  and  in  to  be  the  same  aa  Alpheoa. 

which  the  actor  might  be  held  perfectly  inno-        /ThTT'T\rTcs         ^a  ^.v     v    ji    j  ^ 

cent       Modem    le^laUon,   at    least   hi  this  ^^^^  ^^^^thT  J^at^Sf^^ 

country,  is  much  more  equitoble :  with  us  the  "t^f  ^ut  faito  the  ae*  at  the  sottft^ 

strong  im  of  the  law  at  once  protects  and  duly  ^^\  °^  ^*i?^^  ^*»  ^"'^*^1 

punMes  the  manslayer.     But  in  the  days  of  f^^  ^^^^    T^^VI?  ^"^a^  ^ 

Moses  the  arm  of  the  Uw  wa.  feeble  ;  the  state  JT'^"  '  ^*  *^*  /^'Pjf  -^^*"™^A1 

of  society  wa.  lawless ;  and  an  imrtitutlon  which  ^  \"  ^^ J°^.^*?ll  *P^i!TJS*Jil 

aflForded  protection  tcl  manslayers  was  a  merci-  ^  ^^^^J^  "'jJV**^*^*!^^  ^J^ 

ful  imrtitition.    The  inconveniences  with  which  ^^   <^^  "^  ^  J  Conybeare,  iL  W). 
it  was    attended,  however   considerable  they        COAL,  the  well-known  ordinaiy  ftid  of 

might  be,  were  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  country ;  but  though  the  word  oocura  freqna 

with  the  constant  danger  of  death  in  which  they  in  tlie  £.  T.  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  1 

would  otherwise  have  been  fh)m  the  avenger  of  generally  believed  that  the  substance  so  di 

blood.     Even  Satan  spoke  truth  when  he  said,  nated  was  not  known,  and  consequently  was 

'  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life'  in  use  by  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  tinML 

(Job  IL  4).  is  true  coal  has  been  discovered  of  lata  j 

in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  haa  1 

CL AITDA,  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  Crete,  actually  worked :  but  this  is  quite  a  leeent 

now  called  Gozzo.   Paul  and  his  companions  were  covery,  and  does  not  shew  that  tt  waa  kn 

driven  towards  it  in  a  storm  in  their  voyage  to  ^^  ^o^^ed  8000  yeara  ago  or  more.    Thai 

Kome  (Acts  xxviL  16).  o^y„  ^  ^^  version  so  early  aa  the  time 

CLAITDIUS,  the  fourth  emperor  of  Rome,  ^""^^  ^^°  ."^^^  ^  **?*!  1*"^  ^^  ^^  ^.  ^ 

counting  Augustus  as  the  first     He  8ucM:eeded  ^^  ,^^  "J*  ^^  ^^^^J  ^'^^^  »^  ,**> « 

Caligula  A.D.  41.      The  Senate  was  eager  to  re-  ^**  *^«  substMice  mentioned  was  fud  thi 

estoblish  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  repubUc ;  ??"VJ^°?  ^;  ^"    <»-5-'  Leviathans)  'ta 

but  the  army  and  the  populace,  dazzled  iSith  the  ^mdleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  d 

public  spectecles  with  which  the  emperors  had  "^^^^   ^^^\^}'  ^^\     ^^.  "5J*  ?^~  ? 

indulged  them,  and  remembering  thrdonatives  ^/^  ,^^  <>^  »*  *»  "^JiT',^  ^^*  ^J 

which  they  had  bestowed  upon  them,  were  set  Sl^  ^®  *  «*?*«''  ^^  .^^  burnmg  coala  of 

on  maintoining  the  imperial  government,  and  ^^  command  was  given   m   ^e  wUder 

proclaimed  Claudius  as  emperor,  and  the  Senate  )^^®r®  P**^  ^^  ?^*  l»^«^y  to  be  had ;  a 

found  themselves  obUged  to  submit     In  the  4th  «  »!«?  *<>  }>e  remarked  that  the  command 

year  of  his  reign  occurred  the  famine  predicted  ^^en  m  reference  to  a  permanent  institnti^ 

by  Agabus  (Acte  xL  28).     In  the  first  part  of  *^®  ^^^  economy,  for  which  it  could  n 

his  reign  he  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  ^^^  aly*>'»  to  be  had.     On  this  ooe 

Antiq.  xlx.  6.  2,  8 ;  xx.  1.  2) ;  but  in  his  9th  *I*®  ^^^^  probably  consisted  of  the  bruahwo 

year  he  banished  ftom  Rome  aU  those  who  had  *^®  ^®^     In  Ps.  cxx.  4  we  read  of  «coi 

taken  up  their  abode  in  that  city,  among  whom  J^^Per  {rotJitm,  a  species  of  broom).     Tb 

were  Aquila  and  Pri8ciUa(Acte  xvui.  2).     After  ^^^  ^'**"^  usually  translated  coal  ia  that 

a  weak  and  inglorious  reign,  he  was  poisoned  ^^  y®*  ^*  ^  P^"^  i*  ^**  no*  pit<oal,  bvl 

jLD.  64,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  °^  *  **^™^  ^^  brushwood.     The  word 

wife  Aggripina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  ^^curs  so  frequently  in  the  Scriptures  < 

Nero  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  he  accord-  Samuel,   in  the   Psalms,   in  the  Provert 

ingly  now  obteined.  Isaiah,  in  Ezekiel,  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 

^  in  the  Epistle  to  liie  Romans),  that  no  on 

CLEM'ENT,afellow-labourerwith  the  apostle  suppose  that  in  these  various  paaaages  > 

Paul,  perhaps  at  Philippi  (PhiL  iv.  8).     Euse-  commonly  so  called,  were  intend^    In  m* 

bins,  Bpiphanius,  and  Jerome    say  expressly  them  it  must  have  been  other  kinds  d 

that  the  Clement  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  was  which  were  referred  to  ;  and  in  fact  then 

the  swne  that  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome  ;  reason  to  suppose  that  fossil  coal  waa  dei 

and  tlus  stetement  has  been  generally  admitted  in  any  one  instance.     Probably  whatew 

in  both  anaent  and  modem  times  ;  but  Clement  used  as  fuel  was  called  by  the  woid  ra 

was  ancientiy  a  common  name,  and  by  some  in  our  translation  coals ;  and  as  we  hav> 

this  is  considered  as  doubtfuL     There  is  an  imi>erfect  knowledge  of  what  these  w^ 

??^LT^T>,^^,PT^^T,''^^^**.!:"  ^  ^  ^^^  easy  to  find  a  word  in  our  C,^. 

the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  chureh  will  properly  include  them.     Thew«d  o 


ODCE,  BSS.  The  domestic  (pKiem  of  th»e 
Ml  ii  n  wrll  known  th«t  it  ii  unntcruary  to 
pt  u)'  dfamptioQ  of  tbem.  VTith  ni  thty 
M  »  fnrnmon  that  we  cinii"t  but  fetl  it  to  bv 
■iDnlut  rrmukaUe  that  they  are  never  once 
nmanioiintheO.  T.,  iinJin  the  S.  T.  ca.hof 
tbDiiiuDtionetlononLjroneDCCuioEL  Thoiiph 
Hijin  BOW  well  linown  in  EgjTt,  whtre  ther 
«t  lulcbtd  Id  s^nat  □umbera  by  artificiil  mfuns. 
JW  thm  i»  no  Wf*rence  to  them  in  thv  writins« 
of  Moiu,  not  u  there  tnTtbing  in  the  miUe- 
VK  books  of  thi-  O.  T.  to  (hew  t1«t  they 
Itam  known  to  the  Iiraelitcs  in  Csdud  durin;: 
lii  lug  period  to  which  theie  booka  nlnte. 
Bjtiu  lime  of  our  Lunl,  however,  the  Jews  h»l 
|nUblT  became  funiliitr  with  them,  u  the 
ituufal  comyianMn  which  he  emptors  in  hii 
liaaulicn  oveT  Jcm^KJeni  is  juit  one'  of  those 
•Ifuiosi  which  are  aiturally  luj^^tnl  by  fanii- 
lurobjivt*:  'O  Jenisilem,  JtnLulem,  thou 
lUkiUut  the  profihetK,  anil  stoDi-U  them  which 
"•  Knt  notij  thee,  how  often  wimlJ  I  have . 
pAat-l  thy  chihiren  together,  even  u  a  hen 
plbnih  hn  chickeoj  under  her  wings,  and  ye 

The  rcf.retiM  to  the  cock  in  the  \  T  ii  to 
ia  cnrvin^.  He  uaally  crows  at  two  d  tfereol 
hMi  of  tiw  nipht ;  the  Grat  time  ab  ut  mid 
utl,  the  wrond  time  about  break  of  iav 
nil  tut  KawD  in  Dsually  nailed  cock-cn  win? 
WuM  be  then  crows  loudnft ;  and  at  th  « t  e 
titfTt  Ttwfor  t!i-  ,wi.iid  time  ft  1  t  r 
l»i  t^r;^  .\^aM  hU  ma'KT.  It  Iw.  Ik.  n 
C*j1  -,(jr  tli-w  i>  a  conlraili'^  oa  he  we.n 
Mfflbt"'*!- ..utit. 'Befi-.re  ther»ckcT<w  th 
wit  d(-T  13-  ti.rire'  luvi.  341,  and  Mark 
'W^r-  j;^  fi^k  rrow  twice,  thna  shalt  li-n 
•n:ir»',iiiv.  3>i>.  Sow  Ma-.thcw  anl  al- 
I*!*  ir.d  John,  wlin  live  the  «ime  aw  unt 
t?  tvriy  l«  IrfH  to  irivB  only  the  c  n  ral 
*>rt'(;Le  w;iniiDi  refTirtniftothat  whi  t  m 
••aslyta;;*.!  Uf  •-■.M.k-i'rowini  »h  le  Mnrn 
"It*'.:,!  prrhnpM  the  very  wi>r<.Li  of  our  Lcr  1 
ecCip  ;h*  Im  coik-i  rowings. 

CWKATRICE.  It dot^  nit  appear thit ii 
wi  c«»;  :rB  exi-t*.  The  wjrd  Iru  at  ] 
«•■«  ViNoD  <if  the  fVriiiturej  a)  i-eant  t  » 
^  »  •peiiM  of  KTpeut  of  a  very  ven  ra  u 
«'-  wt  what  ^'l•^^^>*  of  >erpvnt  t  u  1  Hut 
bar.  Uur  tltui-tiitnn  ha^■e  irtit  u  the  mar 
P  thi  oififer,  IfQt  the  commf'n  aildrf  can 
"•redybe  Mid  to  ]«  very  TtiiumL'ii  Gewniu 
P«  n>(r  M  the  t-i'.Tiill.atioa  of  the  w  nl  but 
™  it  a  s*i..t;c  ratlin  than  a  »i-c<~  lie  t  m  r 
<'wd^I^<;;!i^aI1y.  iti<uftheiid.lir  M  hn 
■iw: -.Ulnf  tfcoh..mcliieri«t  r  «  t  s 
«t  ;i--.s/a  it  i«  a  very  •Ii^opUv  iiicne*,  we  «[  |  r^ 
u*!,  lri;ii  the  numl-tr  of  r^terenircs  t  it  in  tl  t 
ft.  T.  I  rrw.  iiiiL  3:! :  U  li.  S ;  ziv  30  In.  j 
fe  r.ii.  17',  the  wiipl  niu-it  refer  to  a  si-ec   i 


*  ThLi  heiutilul  ficure  ii  ffinnd  in  ne  of  tl  e 
ipwryjihal  b<xik<  (il  E«lrai  L  3  lut  tha 
W  la  c'.'Sii'IereJ  to  have  l<ten  wrlten  lub^e- 
VXBt  to  the  dutnictiMi  <4  J«n»al«-iii, 


the  case  with  the  ccrulei.  Oth>'r~  cnje'turt 
it  to  be  Ihe  coljra  di  capelln,  but  the  ■«imc  ol.jp^ 
tion  will  a|iply  to  it  The  cobra  is  firtin.I  cnly 
in  India,  never  in  Western  Aiiia.  It  will  thus 
he  seen  that  the  »perim  of  Ferprnt  wh:i"h  is 
meant  in  the  pjsiairc*  rclirred  t^i  i'ljuite  niirpi^ 
tain,  and  we  niiui  therefore  be  tati^hed  with 


COfFIXS  were  not  used  by  lite  HelTcw" ; 
nor  by  any  but  penous  of  disliuclion  in  Ein'pt 
VGen.  L  26). 

COLD  L<~1.  NatntaL  as  of  water,  the  w 


ther,  t 


.  (J,r. 


:  X:iIj 


iii.  i:> 


It  i; 


often  eitreiui 
boorin;  eonnttic:'  in  thewinii^r  n:^i-"[i.  aiiil  rY<?i 
in  the  sprinjr  and  »Qmnier  the  niphlJ,  e-i*i,ial1y 
upon  niipuntnin*,  are  exceedingly  cold,  wi,;l.'  the 
days  are  very  hut  (Gen.  Xui.  40;  John  iviii, 
1?).  2.  Spiritual,  which  consist*  in  an  uttiT  'ir 
gtrat  unoini'cni  about  Jesus  Christ  and  divine 
hings  (Matt.  iiiv.  12*.  Professors  are  nvilber 
iJd  nor  hot  when  they  retain  the  [pp  Te-si'  in  of 
the  truth  in  some  de^Ti-e,  but  have  no  liv.:y  r:iith, 

il   or  concern  for  the  pfwr    ft.     I.       ts 
hmBmenwerr    t/i  r  c    lorllii         that 

n   are  nore  1  t    te.1  b  h  Ji  or  1  r-n.[ 

him,  than  hi  r  I  al  and  carel  <  I  r  •nn 
of  reh^  n  (Rev  ui  l.>  1  G  nlncwiiare  it 
cold  u  teri  to  a  thintv  soul  are  en  gr  le  ui 
refreshmg  and  n       ig  \PruT  zxv     .>) 

roi  nvi        The   hara  t  r  t  c   f  a        » 
wi     that   tw      anmaJTcrii 
F  me      The       v     f  pn   <  n    It   1 
I  la.  !■<  »»    t  w  -e       t     var  3«  1  J"  X 


k! 


I    ^ 
inercani  le  f  It  n      t   i>u  b  as  tl 
Phencans         I     h^i  In  ^r'**' 
n  odem  nat    is  lui     t  unle-l  in  An- 
il e  W   t  In  1         It  11.1  n  t  e  m  p 
n  V  unit  C  r        rijul    i"  1  I    it<  jrfir    t 
am  n    w  Ih  I   in  f^  1,  tl  e  rt<re<      f 


I  111 


1 


Te  P 

were  pr  manlv  ii  t  j-M  ai  n  L     n     '' 
r  the  front  er%  anil  ai  r)  eck-i  nj   i    r  t 

1  p    ncialii.   L  h   the  iL  I  iTv  T  n  I    t)      »  r. 
JOT"   ftheTMl   1  tem   flort     -i     nl  j 

the  en  pii«  wa»  n  1 1-  mf-     T" 

who  haJwrv  I  in  tl    wan,  blIi  re     1 
fnnlnenanl   tl   r  I  .il  ins  w 
a  le  to  ren   ie  to  a  d  tan        T  ) 

went  out,  witj  all  th   ]nle   f  J^    ai  -, 

t   represent  an  111  jr  luc^  he         n 

fan  alien  l«r  il  t   n.    Tlevjr  It    1    r 

Ivtnat    n  Ik"- in  irmvw   1  i    I 

tlebmtiofth    I         tj  w  n.         n   I    u   1 
tleilnh.    Tl    r  .a   es  were  it  II   nr.  IW  n 

ne  of  the  Roman  tnbt       Lv  -\  tnv         wl  i 


[■a" 


w  thn 


COLOSSE 
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CONFESS 


Roman  law.  The  coinage  of  the  dtj,  even  if  it 
were  in  a  Greelc  province,  had  Latin  initcriptiona. 
Cyprian  tells  us  that  in  his  own  episcopal  city 
(Carthage),  which  had  once  been  Rome's  greatest 
enemy,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  in- 
scribed on  brazen  tablets  in  its  markot-placeu 
Though  the  colonists,  in  addition  to  the  poll- 
tax  which  they  paid  as  citizens,  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  ground-tax  (for  the  land  on  which  their 
city  stood  was  provincial  land,  and  therefore 
tributary,  unless  it  were  aasimilated  to  Italy 
by  a  special  exemption),  yet  they  were  entirely 
free  fix>m  any  intrusion  by  tlie  governor  of  the 
province.  Their  affain  were  regulated  by  their 
own  magistrates.  These  officers  were  named 
duumviri,  and  they  took  a  pride  in  calling 
themselva^  by  the  Roman  title  of  Pnetors 
{(rrpaTrryol).  The  primary  settlers  in  the  colony 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  real  Italians  ;  but  a  state 
of  things  seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  many 
instances,  very  similar  to  what  happened  in  the 
early  historj'  of  Rome  itself.  A  number  of  the 
native  provincials  grew  up  in  the  same  city 
with  the  governing  body ;  and  thus  two  (and 
sometimes  three)  co-ordinate  communities  were 
formed  which  ultimately  coalesced  into  one,  like 
patricians  and  plebeians.  Instances  of  this  state 
of  things  might  be  given  f«t>m  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage, and  from  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Philippi' 
(which  Luke  tells  us  was  a  colony,  xvL  12)  '  was 
ditfereiit  from  the  rest'  (Conylieare,  l  811, 313 ; 
see  also  Adams,  Horn.  Ant  67). 

COLOS'SE,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Lycus,  just  where  it  began  to  run  underground 
before  it  fell  into  the  river  Meander.  It  lay 
near  Laodicea  and  Uierapolis.  These  three 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  laid  in  ruins  by  an 
earthquake  A.D.  66.  Though  Paul  travelled 
twice  through  Phrygia  (Acts  xvi  6  ;  zviii.  23), 
it  does  not  a]>]x>ar  tliat  he  was  ever  at  Colossc  ; 
yet  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome  he  wrote  to  the 
Christians  of  tliat  city  an  excellent  epistle, 
warning  them  against  vain  philosophy  and  legal 
ceremonies  ;  demonstrating  the  excellency  of 
Christ  and  the  saints'  completeness  in  him,  and 
exhorting  them  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations.  Tliis  letter  he  sent  to  them  by  Tychi- 
cus  and  Ont^sinius  (Col.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  7-9).  Khonos 
was  long  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Colosse, 
but  yet  this  was  not  cunsiilerod  to  be  an 
undoubted  point.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  visited 
this  ]><'irt  of  the  country  some  years  ago,  thinks 
that  he  found  the  site  of  Colosse  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  from  Khonos,  in  the  plain 
to  the  north,  whore  there  are  considerable  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  (Hamilton,  lies,  L  508). 

COfFORTER.    [Paraclete.] 

CON'CTJBINE,  a  wife  of  secondary  rank. 
Though  concubinige  was  a  species  of  i^olypamy, 
yet  they  were  not  quite  the  same  thing ;  nor 
did  the  distinction  between  them  result  merely 
from  the  priority  of  marriage.  Rachel  was  as 
much  the  wife  of  Jacob  as  her  sister  Leah  ;  in- 
deed she  was  his  favourito  wife,  though  the 
latter  was  married  to  him  seven  years  before 
her.  Their  handmaids  Zilpah  aufl  Bilhah,  whom 
they  in  their  desire  for  children  gave  up  to  his 
embraces,  were  of   the    class  of   concubines, 


though  they  an  add  to  be  gmi  to  Ub  'to 
wife,  and  are  expreaaly  called  hia  whrs  (Gcil 
zzix.  18 ;  zxx.  3,  4.  9 ;  zxzr.  22 ;  zzznL  S). 
David  had  seiveral  wives  and  at  least  tm  eoocfr 
binee  (2  Sam.  iiL  2-6 ;  t.  13-16 ;  xvL  SO-SS; 
XX.  3).  Solomon  'had  seven  hmidrad  wivei, pifah 
ce8.TC8,  and  three  hundred  ooncabhieB'(l  KlipxL 
3).    Here  we  have  a  distinction  made  hetwea 
them  arising  out  of  their  original  naL   Bjs  m 
Rehoboam  had  eighteen  wives  and  sixty  eoa> 
cubinee  (2  Chron.  xL  21).    Both  Ha^ff  bbA 
Ketnrah  are  called  wives  of  Abraham:  tin 
former  was  given  to  him  by  Sarah  hii  wife  it 
her  lifetime;    and  notwithstanding  this  dM 
asserted  her  own  superior  place  in  the  faaOf 
(Gen.  XVL  1-6  ;  xxL  10).    Ketnrah  he  spposn 
to  have  taken  to  wife  after  flie  death  of  Ssn^ 
and  when  he  himself  was  a  widower ;  hot  Mt* 
withstanding  this,  she,  as  well  as  Hagar,  is  ediad 
his  concubine ;  and  while  he  'gave  all  tiathe 
had  unto  Isaac,  unto  the  sons  of  the  connilxiMi 
he  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  hit 
son  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  nnto  the  cait 
country*  (xxv.  1-6).    This  would  serve  to  ihsv 
that,  as  concubines  were  a  secondary  dsH  of 
wives,  snd  were  generally  women  <tf  infEerior 
station  (see  also  Judg.  vilL  30,  81;  ix.  18). 
their  children  also  did  not  hold  the  same  plica 
in  the  family  as  the  children  of  the  wives  stnetly 
so  called  ;  yet  as  to  the  latter  point  the  pnetki 
might  vary  according  to  the  will  of  the  hnshand, 
or  other  circumstances.    In  JacoVa  flunilyiis 
difference  appears  to  have  been  made  hetiraei 
the  sons  of  Leah  and  Rachel  and  those  of  SIpak 
and  Bilhah.     The  name  concubine,  howmri 
among  the  Hebrews  did  not  imply  anything 
immoral  or  reproachful ;  and  though  they  migltt 
occupy  a  lower  place  as  regards  station  or  is- 
heritance,  yet  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  husband  was  perfectly  understood  lad 
acknowledged,  and  for  any  other  person  to  hare 
sexual  intercourse  with  them  was  aoconoted 
highly  criminal      Hence  the    exprenions  of 
abhorrence  employed  by  Jacob  regarding  Renhta 
for  Ijing  with  Bilhah  his  concubine  (xxxv.  22 : 
xlix.  4).     Henc«  the  national  indignation  which 
was  kindled  throughout  the  tribes  of  Isad 
against  the  tribe  of  Beigamin  on  account  of  thi 
maltreatment  of  tlie  Levite*s  concubine,  though 
she  herself  was  a  woman  of  unchaftto  characttf 
(Judg.   xix.   XX.   XX i.)      Hence  tlie  advice  of 
Ahithophel    to    Absalom :    '  Go    in  unto  thf 
father's  concubines,  which  he  hath  left  to  keep 
the  house  ;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  that  thoa 
art  abhorred  of   thy  father :   then  shaU  th^ 
hands  of  all  that  are  with  thee  be  strong.    8^ 
they  spread  Absalom  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  th^ 
house ;  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his  father*^ 
conciibiiK^  in  the  sight  of  aU  Israel*  (2  Sam^ 
xvi.  21«  22).    This  was  held  to  be  an  unpardoB-'^ 
able  act :  the  people  might  now  feel  quite  saf^ 
in  joining  in*  the  rebellion  ;  there  could  hence — 
fort.h  be  no  reconciliation  between  Absalom  am:^ 
his  father.     Concubinage  prevailed  among  otbe^" 
nations  besides  the  Israelites  in  ancient  time»- 
Ahasiierus,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  his  concubiuf^ 
(Esther  ii.  14) ;  and  so  also  had  Belshazzar,  th^ 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  3). 

CONFESS',  plainly  to  acknowledge.    Thut  ^ 
panel  confesses  his  crime  before  a  judge  (Jott^" 


CONSTELLATION  ]( 

ril.  m,  J«a>  Cbriit  will  con/ai  his  people 
It  tbe  luc  dftf,  will  publidy  own  them  hb 
iliUnn,  bn<le,  ui'l  faithful  seiraiita  (Luke  xii. 
S).  They  an^feu  Aim  b^on  men  when,  uot- 
■tthitamling  of  iloni^  uiil  oppoaitiou,  ihtj 
vpaolr  proft«a  ind  lulhere  to  hu  truth,  obflerve 
hu  oT^!i11Ull^f9,  and  vilk  in  hia  M'uy  (Matt.  x. 
H).  To  eovw  to  God  ia  to  pniH:  and  thank 
Urn  (Bom.  IT.  9  ;  Heb.  lUi.  1 15).  To  toiyiiM 
B»  ii  to  ■^knowledge  our  guilt  befon  Ood,  who 
xa  pardon  or  puni»h  ui ;  or  lo  our  neighbonr 
vhom  ve  hftTa  offended,  or  who  on  give  ua 
;n>per  iiutruction  uiil  comfort  (Pi.  ziiii.  S ; 
lunei  T.  !•)  i  Jlatt.  iiL  S). 

On  the  tenth  iay  of  the  urenth  month  the 
Fewith  bigh-pridst  confessed  the  lini  of  the 
vholc  lUtiiin  over  the  head  of  tie  scape-goat, 
■hidi  typicall)'  bore  them  into  the  wil<k-rui:ss 
[Ler.  rn.  '21).  During  the  ten  preceding  days 
t  ii  iud  tlje  Jews  made  paiticulor  confession 


hey  w 


achet  0 


Jm  flmt  table,  they  confeued  thei 
t  they  were  bnachea  of  the  second,  tbty  con- 
teed  them  lUo  ta  the  party  wronged.  Wbi'D 
t  rrimia&I  wu  come  within  teo  cubits  of  the 
pbcc  of  execution,  he  was  obliged  to  coufess  his 
unisex,  aS'l  beg  that  hia  death  might  expiate 
Ibem.  At  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  the  modern 
Jrwi  confc.u  tbeir  sins  standing  in  a  tub  of 
nlcT ;  Hime  of  theio,  when  sick,  confess  them 
to  a  rabbin,  who  marks  them  down  in  an 
ilphabelic  order.  On  their  deathbeds  they 
onfeas  them  with  a  great  dBal  of  rain  cere- 
aony,  mnch  in  the  maaner  of  the  Pa^ts. 

CO!S'3TELLATI05',  a  clnrter  oT  «Urs  (Is. 

liiL  li"i>.      In  order  to  dhtingnisli  the  stars  from 

one  an.  tljsr.  the  ancients  divided  the  heavoiia 

int'i  d  iff  Tent  spacon  called  constellationr,  which 

thet  -u;p]«-.si-i  to  be  occupied  by  the  fiiiures  of 

nimsl-  and  other  objecbi,  as  the  Great  Bear, 

Ike  Bull.  Ibf  Liun.     A  star  situated  in  tliat  part 

ol  the  beavcni  which  Is  covered  by  the  right 

tvit  of  the  r'outcltation  called  the  Lion,  is  dis- 

ViipiOiil  frxia  oilier  stais  hy  calling  it  a  star 

mih»n:lit  legof  the  Lion.   The  first  gcneraDy- 

BwiTtd  amniici.icnt  was  tliat  of  Ptf.lemj",  in 

*ii'.li  the  hi-avciM  visible  to  hini  were  divvle"! 

iKo  I'  roil  (tdliit  ions— Til.,  31  north  of  the 

w^^,  li  'if  the  7^.Uac  and  15  south  of  the 

W'*.   The  »»tP>nomers  of  mwlern  times  have 

Pmiy  iiKTfa^&i  the  numW.     Herelius  ndded 

l^MT  omstrtlationi;  Halley  8  wmthom  eon- 

■fliM™.;  liivtr  12  sontheni;  La  Caille  15 

*<f^.m  :  mrt  12  more  have  K'en  added  at  dif- 

'"-;!■.  ucbvoiher  aWronnmers  ;  making  allo- 

fJtff  i„7  popistellatifjiis  (Sichol,  Cj/ctop.  145). 

C0N\TK.\1N"  TO,  to  UTBO  pnwerf\illy,  to 
*■;> iv.- f.irL-e  i-1  KiDRS  iv.  b  ;  Job  iiiiL  IS  ; 
'^  h  1:!p.  The  love  of  Clu-b,t  contlmiiuUi 
^  11  'uciM  ns  away ;  when  appIiiMl  to,  and 
W.«b1  Kith  ,1,6  heart,  it  most  powerfully 
==«'  Mit  our  affections  to  him,  and  »tronn!y 
1W!tti-j..i,i,jv  iniluencps  ut  to  holy  and  active 
""♦feni:  to  iiis  law  fj  Cor.  T.  U). 

."^'XTR.\KY.  Gra^e  and  comiption  in  the 
"^il-  «•  ■^■■elritry;  their  oature,  quality,  and 
'"^^  ■■''  »i-  'ippowl  to  and  destmctiTe  of  oiui 
» ■'1';  Hial.  T.  17).  %Ve  walk  ci,«/rary  to 
^'"ii  doiaj  what  a  abominable  to  his  nature 


J  COK^nCT 

and  ojijioaite  to  his  law  ;  and  he  walks  contrary 
to  us  in  fearfully  pnniiiLinK  nil  for  our  sin  (Lev. 
xivi  27,  2!>).  Tlie  ceremonial  hiw  waH  nmlrarf 
to  men ;  it  laid  heavy  liunleiis  on  theiii,  pre- 
sented their  guilt  to  them,  of  itself  could  ilo 
tliera  no  good,  and  was  a  means  of  excluding 
the  Gentiles  from  the  church  uf  Uud  (C'uiLii.  11). 
CONVERSATION.  This  isone  of  the  wonla 
which  have  materially  clianged  their  signiflcation 
since  the  E.  T.   of  the  Bible  was  ma.le.     The 


ilh 


linary  se 


uned  is 


imployad  in  our  transli 
of  the  Scriptural  it  haa  a  much  more  crtensiva 
-  .Hon,  It  incluiles  the  particular  sense 
Ford  now  mentioned  as  commonly  in  use, 
ipludcs  a  great  deal  more,  signifying  our 
if  life,  our  whole  conduct  and  behavlonr. 
v  pssiages  (Phil.  i.  27  ;  iii.  20  ;  see  also 
iiL  1)  the  wonis  in  the  original  hare  a 
somewhat  more  specific  signiHcation,  or  at  least 
have  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  life  of 
citizens  of  the  city  or  members  of  the  com- 
ity to  which  one  belonged ;  and  it  is  ni>t 
to  find  single  terms  in  our  language  which 
bring  ont  the  allusion.  They  signify  living  as 
a  good  citizen  or  member  of  the  community  to 
which  one  belongs ;  conducting  oneself  accojd- 
'  g  to  its  laws  and  customs. 

CONVERT.      1.    To  turn  men  and  their 

wealth  to  the  cburcb  and  its  service  (Is.  Ix.  5). 
'  To  renew  their  heart,  and  turn  Uiem  from 
)  powGC  of  sin  and  Ijatan  to  God  (John  lii. 
40).  3.  To  recover  one  from  a  sinful  fall  or 
error  (Luke  ixiL  32;  James  V.  It),  2U}.  In  the 
reUDning  of  men's  hearts  God  is  Uio  author  ;  bis 
Siiirit  implants  Hpiritiial  knowledge,  faith,  love, 
and  evury  other  griu'e  in  the  heart,  as  aliidiiii- 
piinciplee  of  virtuous  actions  (Jer.  xxii.  IS,  lOj. 
Ills  wunl  is  the  means  whi-reby  he  convinces  of 
sin  and  misery,  ducovers  tlie  glory,  cxcelleory, 
and  suitableness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conveys 
him  and  his  grace  into  tlie  soul  (I's.  lii.  7|. 
Minisli'rs,  fuUuw-Christianii,  and  even  afUii'tion^ 
are  instruniental  in  prmlnciiig  tliis  sariuj!  clian^ia 
(1  Cor,  iv,  15 ;  Eiok,  ix.  37).  Conwrli  am 
believer*  who  have  received  Jesns  Christ  as 
freely  ami  fully  uffCTtd  to  them  In  the  gii^i-el  ns 
their  divine  Teacher,  lligliti-iusnesi,  H.Tlion, 
and  Lord.  They  are  nne  creafurci  who  bavo 
Christ  formed  in  them  the  ho)ie  of  glory,  and 
are  changed  in  all  their  powers  and  igualities 
into  the  im^c  of  God  ;  grow  from  one  degree 
of  grace  to  onothiT ;  obey  from  the  heart  the 
doctrine  of  the  gonpel,  and  serve  the  living  and 
true  God  (John  i.  12 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17.  IS,  '21 ; 
Gal.  iv.  10  ;  2  Pet  iii,  IS ;  2  Cor.  Iji.  18 ; 
Horn.  Ti.  17 ;  1  Thess.  L  0). 

COSVIcr,  COSVINOE".  l.Toi^mundeone 
of  the  truth  of  a  thing  (Acts  xviil.  23 ;  1  Cur. 
xiv.  31).  2.  To  prove  one  i.Tiiltyuud  thoroughly 
|iornuaile  bim  iJ  the  truth  nod  nutiire  of  his 
..mV.i  |.riimeH  il.  P  ;  Job  ixxiL  12).  The  Spirit 
cvnvincM  men  of  sin,  wkeu,  by  apidying  the 
precepts  and  tbreatenlngs  of  tlie  hiw  to  their 
conscience,  ho  Kivn,  tbeni  an  alfecting  view  of 
the  fads,  nntun^  ifg^avattons,  and  nnhapgiy 
fruits  of  their  sin.  It  is  a  sign  that  c^'tivictii  ms 
are   thorough  and   savmg   when  they  chictl} 


CONVOCAIIOS  U 

eit«iid  to  nnbtlief  awl  the  comptioBi  of  tb« 
heart,  and  an  complBted  by  ■  StcoYerj  of  a 
cnicifled  Bedaemer  (John  itL  f  S,  G  ;  Bom.  riL 
»-U ;  Zsch.  liL  10).; 

CONVOCATION,  a  aacnd  mectiDg  of  mnlU- 
tndaa  for  the  aolvmD  irorahip  of  God.  On  th« 
Salibath,  on  the  day  of  the  Pauover,  aa  the 
flnt  and  aeventh  daya  of  nnleavmed  Invad,  on 
the  daja  of  Pentecost  and  eijiiation,  od  the  fint 
and  eighth  dayi  of  the  Feaat  of  Tabernaclea, 
the  JewB  had  their  Bfenn  anmocaliait  (Lev. 
xiiii. ;  Num.  ziviii. ;  Eiixi,  lil.  16). 

COTIET.    [BaAPDAn.] 

CO'OS,  or  Cos,  an  island  in  the  Meditenaaean 
at  a  nnall  diatance  from  the  iiouth-treat  point  of 
Asia  Minor.  .£Bcula)iiua,  the  god  of  phyaie, 
had  a  temple  erected  to  hii  liauour  in  the 
BulinrlM  at  the  city  of  Coa.  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  ialand  waa  diatingaished  aa  the 
birth-place  of  Uippocrsteii,  the  gnat  physician 
of  antiquity,  and  also  of  Apellts,  the  scarcely 
less  celelirat^Hl  painter.  Cos,  the  capital,  vu  a 
uiagniliceiit  citj  ;  ita  harbour  was  also  one  of 

Paul  sailed  by  this  Island  on  his  last  voyage 
from  Macedonia  to  Jeruaalrm  (Acta  nL  1). 
There  no  longer  exist  any  Incea  of  the  ancient 
capital.  The  modem  town  of  atancho,  as  It  is 
called,  is  small  :  its  buildings  hsre  nothing 
muurlisble  about  tliun ;  but  its  sitnation  on 
the  sea-shore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient 
dty,  and  its  harbour  is  still  fiequented  by  the 
ahippinR  of  the  Levant.  Ita  environs  are  very 
delightful,  anrroanded  aa  it  is  by  orchards  c^ 
lemon  and  onmite  trees.  The  i^and  itself  is 
beautiful,  but  is  of  no  j^at  extent  (Sunniii, 
Trav.  in  Ortta  and  Turkey,  L  213). 

COPH^R.  IDS  is  rjndf re-i  (amphirt  in  oor 
E.  T.  in  Song  i.  li  and  iv.  13,  and  in  the  margin 
eypitu.  It  is  traiislateil  Kiirpot  in  the  Septna- 
gint,  and  q/prea  in  the  Vuljnito.  Ckseniua 
thus  explains  the  word—'  Cypress,  a  ahruh  or  1 
amoll  tiee  with  wliituh  odcrireroua  flowers,  ' 
growing  io  dusters  ;  so  called  in  Hebrew  from 
a  powder  being  made  of  its  leaves,  with  which, 
when  mixed  with  water,  women  in  the  East 
smear  over  their  nails  so  as  to  make  them  of  a 
red  colour,  tor  the  wkc  of  ornament"  <1H). 
The  Greek  name  t^pn  is  essentially  the  same 
■a  the  llebrew,  oiimislinj!  ft  the  same  couso- 
nanls,  with  the  simiile  sjlJitioQ  of  a  Greek  te^ 
miustioo. 

This  plant  rtows  in  many  places,  both  in 
Palestine  and  Erji*.  It  is  a  full  shrub,  some- 
times six  feet  high.  The  leaves  grow  on  the 
branches  upwnnis  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
Ihey  do  not  foil  olT  In  winter.  They  resemble 
myrtle  leaves,  hut  are  smaller  and  thinner,  and 
also  less  dark  griM^n.  Tlie  flowers  open  in  the 
— ■d  of  the  branches  ;  before  they  open   thpy 


ap]»o 
globules,  smaller 


nail  g 

rod  of  a  pin. 


pleasant  nosegay,  which  Mar-h  thinks  cannot 
better  be  compared  to  anythinu  than  to  a  Urge 
cluster  of  grapes  turned  upwards,  on  which  the 
boniea  an  not  so  numerous,  nor  so  closely  set, 
and  are  only  a  little  remnveil  fhini  tlieir  common 
pcdnncle.    Hence  the  words  of  the  spouse  in 


Canticlea, '  ttj  balored  l«  onto  ma  as  a  einltf 

The  cypma  plant  i*  held  lb  hl(^i  tati^  by 
the  Araba,  the  Qneka,  and  the  Toiks  ;  md  O^ 
eonsidet  themsalvea  •■  ■"-^■"p  sn  aaiaplalila 
present  wheo  they  cdhr  anj  on*  ft  po^  «( lb 
flowen.  This  plu^  aa  Somillii  i^utkl,  it  «• 
which  is  particnlariy  ^neaUa  both  t«  tb*^ 
and  the  smelL  '  ^le  noMirtiat  daA  «alo«  tf 
ita  bark,  the  light  gnan  hue  of  ita  imtm,  tba 
soft  mingiiTig  of  white  and  yellow  with  lUtk 
the  flowen,  hanging  together  in  long  chntai, 
are  coloored,  the  red  dye  of  the  branchn  wUdi 
bear  them,  make  a  whole  of  which  the  effect  h 
vary  pleasing.  Theae  flowers,  of  whidi  tb* 
coloniing  is  ao  soft,  apwd  tha  moat  deliridM 
fragrance  to  a  great  dlatanct^  and  fill  wia  ht 
samic  odour  the  gaidMU  aoid  towm  wtddiOiT 
adoin.  Th*  wamen  an  (Mtd  of  d«nntli| 
themselves,  sa  well  aa  thdr  pwlotui,  with  th^; 
they  take  them  Into  th«  bstb*,  hold  Amb  b 
their  hands,  and  peiAime  their  bMOOM  iM 
them.  This  eiuoyment  thay  hold  In  mdlU^ 
esteem  that  they  wish  to  apfvopriata  it  to  Qmb- 
selves  eiclnaively,  and  they  are  dlipleaisd  In  Ma 
Christian  or  Jewiah  woman  ahara  it  with  tbMl' 
(Boaen.  JSoL  133). 

COPPER.     [UnaLa.] 

COR,  a  meanre  both  of  dry  and  llqild 
things,  containing  ten  ephaha  or  hatha  (1  Etap 
V.  11  ;  Eiek.  ilv.  11,  11).  In  the  tOimvpaa- 
aage  tha  word  ia  rendered  by  the  ganeral  !>■ 
mtatar^  but  that  glvea  no  idea  at  the  itM  if 
the  measuro.  The  wotd  ahould  have  baa 
simply  transferred,  which  might  have  led  tki 
reader  to  make  the  inquiry.  The  cor  waa  cf 
the  some  capacity  m  the  homer. 

COR'AI-    pUaoTH.] 

COR'BAN,  a  gift  Thn«  K  U  expUfawd  b 
Mark  vii.  11.  I^ia  ia  the  only  place  who*  lbs 
--  '  iTura  in  the  N.  T, ;  and  though  it  do* 
ur  in  OUT  tnnslaUon  of  the  a  T.,  Jit  Ibi 
same  n-ord  ]31p,  (arteii,  ia  found  in  varioB 
passnges  of  the  Hebrew  original,  ai  in  Lav.  S. 
1,  4,  12,  13;  vu.  IS,  SS;  ij^  7,  16j  Sdi.  t 
31 ;  liii.  3G  ;  in  all  of  which  it  u  rendered  ii 
E.  T.  ofl'etings  or  ablations.  In  tlie  Septuseiitt 
the  word  is  constantly  transferred,  except  ta 
one  pusage,  where  it  is  rendered  iSpim,  a  jifi. 
Josephus,  in  like  manner,  explaina  the  wad 
corian  as  signifying  'what  the  Oieeki  call  ■ 
gift'  {Antiq.  iv.  i.  I).  There  can  tfaenfon  ha 
no  doubt  OS  to  the  signification  of  the  wad. 
The  Jews  frequently  devoted  the  whole  or  p«t 
of  their  gooils,  or  even  their  persona,  aa  a  (ortaa 
or  offering  to  Qod.  In  their  degenerate  agt^  if 
a  man  maile  a  corban,  or  aacred  oblatici^  of 
what  should  have  maintained  hla  wife,  his  father, 
or  mother,  they  wickedly  pretended  that  tbi^ 
owed  them  no  subsistence;  and  sometimea,  to 
eoRi'  lhemBclTe^  they  pretended  to  make  a  terbm 
of  their  property  when  they  did  not  (UsA  vil 
11).  They  sometimea  awore  by  their  corina  cr 
gift  (Matt,  iiiii.  18),  and  called  thetKBsnir<f 
the  temple  lapfiatit  {earian),  bacaose  then  tba 
gifts  were  laid  up  (UatL  xiviL  S). 


OOBntTH 

InatB  li  in  Eiod.  ztL  SI  iiid  to  'ba 
rUmltraMd,  irliite.'     Thinij]i  t)u  eoloi 

DWQtidDHl,  it  ii  pmbibl;  its  itzs  u 
ikh  m  ctucBj  nfcired  to ;  for  in  Kui 
I  dsKiiptioD  ii  more  particuUr :  '  The 
wu  u  coriasdcrMcd,  uid  the  colonr 
u  tha  colour  of  bdeliinm.'  Coriuido 
rand,  ot  the  mie  of  a,  peppercorn,  green 
,  iftcrmnis   pale    jellow   or  wEutish 

SU    lOlt.        Coriander-ued    ii    welt 


HTH,  the  capital  of  Ach*i>,«u  lituted 
ithmiu  ur  neck  of  Und  whicli  separatee 
ponneaiu,  or  Mona,  from  Attica  on  the 
Connected  with  It  were  two  •eaporti — 
n  cm  the  weat,  and  Cenchrea  on  the 
a  ooe  aituated  on  the  Ionian,  the  other 
Bgaan  Sea ;  thiu  giving  it  pecaliar  ad- 
I  aa  regarded  commeree  with  Europe, 
I  the  north  of  A&iea.     Tbty  aeconlingly 


«nipont 


Da.  The  natural  conwqui 
e  commerca  were  wealth  and  Inmry. 
,  bf  them,  Corinth  rose  in  magnilicence 
ndonr ;  and  the  elegant  and  magnlHcent 
palace*,  theatres,  and  other  public 
■,  adorned  with  stataEa,  colnnmi,  cspi- 
.  buca,  not  onlj  rendered  it  the  pride  of 
iltanl*  and  the  admiration  of  rtrasgera, 
!  tiaa  to  (hat  order  of  arehitecture  whicli 
IB  ita  name.  The  citadel,  built  upon  an 
nim^nable  rock,  orerliwked  the  city, 
leicd  it  Tny  itrong.  Riches  brought  in 
r  luinry,  bat  along  with  it  sensuality 

in  the  moat  rerolting  tonus.     The  in- 
I  of  Corinth  were  licentious  eren  to  a 

whirh  came  to  be  eiprewcd  by  the 
•aiBtiinr.  a  word  eijui     ■ 


nable  ] 


Htitutioi 


wu  a  put  ot  the  worship  of  Venus. 
till  ns  that  in  one  temple  of  the  goddess 
th  there  were  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
ca  who  made  prostitution  a  part  of  their 

;  24*  B.C.  Corinth  seceded  to  the 
leagne.  The  Roniaos  having  aTtcrwarda 
d  in  the  troubles  of  Greece,  sought 
it  np:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
pnatly  inanlted  thn  ambassadon  who 
t  to  them  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up, 
la  the  conanl  advaoct^  on  the  city  with 
f,  and  hiring  defeated  the  Achcans, 


pletdy  btokra  np,  and  Onece  wu  ledneed  Into 

a  Boman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

One  hondred  years  after,  about  IS  B.C.,  Co- 
rinth was  rebnilt  by  Jolina  dexar,  and  peopled 
with  a  Boman  coiony.  It  quickly  became  the 
finest  city  in  Greece. 

About  A.  D.  52,  ai  is  commonly  aupposed, 
Paul  came  to  Corinth  and  continued  there,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice,  'a  yeai  and  six 
months,*  during  which  time  be  preached  with 
great  incceas,  and  amidst  much  persecution 
planted  a  Christian  church  in  that  city  {Acta 
iviiL  1-18).  Some  time  after  his  departure  he 
seems  to  have  written  to  them  a  friendly  letter, 
which  was  not  inspired,  or  at  all  events  was  not 
designed  for  general  or  pemtanent  nsefulnesa, 
and  is  now  lost  (1  Cor.  v.  9  ;  2  Cor.  z.  10,  11). 
Varions  diaordera  audscbiems  quickly  took  place 
among  them  ;  some  pretended  to  be  followers  of 
Paul,  others  of  Peter,  others  of  Apol  los,  and  others, 
pretending  to  more  Btrictnesa,  of  Christ  Their 
fahie  teachers  exceedingly  decried  the  apostle 
PsuL  He  therefore,  inspired  by  God,  wrote  to 
them  a  large  epistle,  wherein  he  rebukea  their 
divisions,  vindicates  his  own  office  and  conduct, 

person,  warns  them  to  avoid  lawsuits  before 
heathen  msgistrates,  mutual  offences,  unclean- 
ness,  irregularities  in  marriage,  or  giving  offencv 
eating  things  offered  to  idols.  He  directs 
them  to  afford  due  support  lo  their  faithful 
pastors ;  and  how  to  observe  public  worahipi 
particularly  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  due  revei^ 
and  order ;  and  how  to  seek  and  use 
apiritual  gifbi :  he  then  largely  explains  and  vin- 
"  'M  ths  doctrine  of  the  reaurrection,  which 
among  them  doubted  of  or  denied;  and 
a  them  to  prepare  a  colleclion  for  the  poor- 
Christians  in  Judi-a.  This  epistle  had  a  very 
good  effect  on  them.  The  apostle  tbeivfore 
them  anf.ther,  ii'herein  lie  explains  t'l 
them  the  substance,  glory,  and  tendency  of  the 


ispel ;  g 


i   thee 


>  the 


now  suiRciently  penitent ; 

Its  on  their  having  in  readinew  their  collec- 

for  the  saints  of  Judita  ;  and  with  no  small 

boldness  declaims  against  his  wicked  oppiisers, 

IB    marks  of   his   apostleship 

first  and  Second  Epietlcs  to 

the  Corinthians). 

About  A.D.  268  the  Eeruli  burnt  Corinth  to 
hea.  In  625  it  was  again  almost  entirely 
ined  by  au  earthquake.  About  1180  Roger, 
ng  of  Sicily,  took  and  plundered  it.  In  liSS 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  it  remained  in 


CORN 


IM 
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lav^  portion  of  the  food  of  man.  It  appean, 
ih)m  the  account  of  the  creation  in  GenesiB, 
that  the  original  destination  of  mankind  was 
the  ooltivation  of  the  ground.  In  it  5,  S,  9, 
15,  we  are  told, '  The  Lord  had  not  cauaed  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground.'  And  when  Adam  was  made, 
it  is  said,  'The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground 
made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.  And 
the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.'  It 
would  almost  seem  fh>m  this  that  Adam  was  to 
live  in  a  special  manner,  if  not  exclusively,  on 
the  produce  of  fruit-trees.  The  grant  to  him, 
OS  recorded  in  i  29,  was  indeed  more  extensive: 
'  And  God  said.  Behold  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  aU 
the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat;'  but  perhaps  the  grant  of  *  every  herb 
bearing  seed'  was  made  prospectively,  in  the 
view  of  his  fall,  for  his  *  eating  the  herb  of  the 
field'  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  curse 
which  it  brought  down  upon  him  (iii  17,  18). 
In  Gen.  iv.  2,  3,  we  are  told,  in  reference  to 
Adam's  two  sons,  that  '  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  And 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  firuit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord.'  What  it  was  that  Cain  culti- 
vated we  are  not  told,  and  it  would  be  vain  to 
conjecture. 

After  the  flood  had  passed  away  from  off  the 
earth,  *  the  Lord  said,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  for  man's  sake.  While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
uight,  shall  not  cease'  (viii.  22).  The  words 
*  seed-time  and  harvest '  would  indicate  that 
annual  jilants  hod  been  previously  cultivated 
by  mankind ;  and  as  those  terms  have  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  sowing  and  reaping 
of  com,  they  probably  imply  that  it  had  been 
cultivated  before  the  flood.  And  now  a  grant 
was  also  made  to  man  of  animals  as  food. 
Wliether  they  were  used  as  food  previously  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  now,  at  all  events,  the 
grant  was  made :  '  Every  moving  thing  that 
livcth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things'  (viii.  21, 
22  ;  ix.  3).  The  first  vegetable  production 
^'liich  we  find  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  cultivated  by  man  is  the  vine :  '  And 
Koah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine'  (ix.  21). 
Abmham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  also  their  re- 
latives in  Mesopotamia,  and  their  immediate 
descendants,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  flocks  and  herds;  but  we  have  also 
plain  evidence  that  com  was  now  raised,  as  we 
have  mention  of  bread.  When  Abraham  met 
the  angels  who  came  to  destroy  Sodom  he 
asked  them  to  rest  themselves  under  the  tree, 
and  he  would  fetch  them  '  a  morsel  of  bread  ;' 
and  on  their  consenting  he  *  hastened  into  the 
tent  unto  Sarah  and  said,  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth.*    And  when,  on  coming 


to  Sodom,  fhey  enterad  into  Lofs  haim, '  he 
made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake  unleanBed 
bread,  and  they  did  cat'  (xvUL  1-6 ;  xix.  S)l 
When  Abraham  sent  Hagar  away  with  hff  warn 
Ishmael,  he  gave  '  her  bread  and  a  bottle  d 
water'  (xzL  14).  Isaac,  when  there  wis  a 
famine  in  the  land,  went  unto  Abimeleeh,  kin| 
of  the  Philistines,  mito  Gerar,  and  dwelt  then; 
and  he  '  sowed  in  that  land,  and  recdved  ii 
the  same  year  an  hundredfold'  (xztL  1,  1%^ 
Of  what  the  bread  referred  to  in  the  paoagH 
now  quoted  was  made^  and  what  it  was  that 
Isaac  sowed,  is  not  said ;  but  the  liV<tiiKnn^  ]§ 
it  was  one  of  the  cereals,  piobftbly  wheat  or 
barley. 

The  first  time  com  is  specificsJly  mentioDBd 
in  the  Scriptures  is  in  the  Uessiiig  which  lasas 
pronounced  on  his  son  Jacob:  '  God  give  thes  ' 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  (ktness  of  the 
earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine '  (zzviL  S8); 
and  the  first  reference  which  we  have  to  wbest 
specifically  is  in  the  following  passage :  '  And 
Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat  hanreet' 
(xxx.  14).  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  ia 
Padan-aram.  The  reference  here  is  obvieni^ 
not  to  a  new  or  accidental  circumstance,  but  ts 
a  commonly  known  season  of  the  year,  aal 
consequently  we  may  conclude  that  wheat  vai 
not  then  cultivated  for  the  first  time.  We  read 
of  successive  famines  in  Canaan  in  those  dsji 
(xiL  10  ;  xxvi.  1 ;  xlL  54) ;  and  it  is  natud 
to  suppose  that  it  was  of  com  that  the  famini 
was.  We  accordingly  find  that  when  Jaeol^  ii 
consequence  of  one  of  these  fkmines,  sent  Ui 
sons  down  to  Egypt,  it  was  to  buy  ooni  then^ 
*  that  they  might  live  and  not  die '  (zliL  I,  8). 
Previous  to  this  last-mentioned  famine  Pharaoh 
'  dreamed,  and  behold  seven  ears  of  oofB 
came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good ;  nd 
behold  seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the 
east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them  ;  and  the  ssfii 
thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and  fUl  eaa' 
(xlL  5-7).  This  dream  Joseph  interpreted  to 
signify  that  there  would  be  seven  years  flf 
plenty  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  would  be 
followed  by  seven  years  of  scarcity.  Thit  esn 
of  com  which  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream  wen^ 
in  all  likelihood,  ears  of  wheat,  aa  it  is  wdl 
known  that  wheat  was  early  raised  in  Egyp^ 
and  that  it  became  afterwards  the  granary  of 
Rome. 

Canaan  appears  to  have  been  a  country  welt 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  Before  the 
Israelites  entered  it  Moses  described  it  to  them 
as  '  a  good  land,  a  laud  of  wheat  and  barley,' 
and  other  valuable  productions  (Deut.  viiL  8). 
It  was  probably  aft^wards  much  cultivated  \iy 
the  Israelites.  Besides  what  he  required  for 
his  own  household,  Solomon  gave  yearly  to 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  20,000  core  or  messnres 
of  wheat  for  the  hewers  of  wood  on  Mount 
Lebanon  (1  Kings  iv.  22  ;  2  CSiroiL  ii  10). 
It  even  became  an  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Phrenicians.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel '  Judsh 
and  the  land  of  Israel '  traded  in  the  nuurket  of 
Tyre  '  wheat  of  Minnith,'  a  place  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Ezek.  xxviL  17  ;  Judg.  xi.  33) ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  reference  to  a  trade  in  com 
that  it  is  said  in  Acts  xiL  20,  '  And  Heiod 
was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  but  they  came  with  one  accord  to  him 


1  hiHlu  and  a  triangular  and  pointed 
It  i*  called  ^bI^  and  it  ia  lo  nodered 
DMTgln  in  Ja.  zxTiiL  35.  Bnad  wu 
t  H  (bek.  IT.  9) ;  vben,  hDwsnr,  the 

tf,  ■'""^'"it  to  Plinf ,  ii  mu  of  tlie 
idiBt  ajtklM  of  food.  The  Ant  apedfic 
(Ueh  we  hare  of  it  in  the  Scriptam  i> 
powinK  in  BgTpt.  In  ninmting  the 
■f  hut  Moaei  Mfi :  '  And  the  flai  and 
laf  vera  amitttm  ;  for  the  barlBjr  vaa  in 
,  a^  the  Sax  wai  boiled  ;  tatthenheU 
I  tj»  (apelt)  vara  not  mitUo,  for  they 
itp«wn  np '  (Exod.  ix.  81, 32).  Thli  was 
baCon  Qia  inatitutian  of  the  Paaaorer, 
*M  qipolnted  to  be  obaerred  on  the 
■th  daj'  <J  the  month  Aluli,  which  iMgan, 


L  ■IWinSgTpt.aawellaainPaleatina, 
t  aa  with  na,  wbce  wheat  la  oftm  iown 
■a,  and  hariey  and  flai  in  the  ipriug  ; 
.  thaa  an  tmm  in  the  tK^nninit  of 
^id  tlw  wintv  being  ■hart  and  mild, 
I  ^nng  Milj,  the  hariey  begina  to  alwot 
nd  of  Fobniaiy  oi  the  beginning  of 
Bd  Oh  lax  ii  UwD  in  the  bud ;  bat 
wfaldi  ii  ooDunonlf  not  n«ped  before 
■Ih  ot  April,  i»  at  that  tinM  tst  low, 
■t  (naa,  without  •or  ftiaw  (Boaan.  Sot. 


MSM  ia  ncntianed  onl;  in  Eiek.  it.  9.  It 
ia  a  kind  of  ooni  ol  whldi  maujr  apceica  an 
grown  in  Italy,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  partly  nnd 
for  gieen  fodder,  for  whieh  tha  leana  lerTe,  and 
partly  tor  the  giain,  athicli  ia  of  dniky  da^jih 
coloor  when  ripe,  and  ii  nied  for  hnad,  pottage 
etc  Some  at  the  amdait  mnona  tnmalate  it 
pmiaim  (Geaoiiu,  LfO.  \9i). 

Baau,  a  wttll-knorn  Ifgnminoiu  plant  Thrj 
are   mentioned   only  twice  in   the   Scriptorea. 

bninght  to  Darid  to  Uahanaim  when  he  ded 
from  Ahuitom  (2  Sam.  iriL  ti).  Eieliicl  wai 
directed  to  nae  them  in  making  a  comidond  of 
poor  bread,  which  he  waa  onier«l  to  malie  aa 
iadicatiTa  ot  tha  ouacnUa  conditioD  to  which 
Ivaal  wonld  ha  radmed  {Enk.  ir.  9-1 7V 

'     "    an  alio  a  kgnmiiioai  planL    They 

a  in  Syria  and  EgrP^i  ^>^  ai*  paitl- 

^^ —     .. — a  fw  pottage  made  of 

ii  liinluight  to  Jacob 

r.  1»^U).    Whan  David  fled  bom  Ab- 

ig  the  proTiaioni  brought 

--  ■        ■  n  (3  Sam. 

nighty 

fall  of  lutilea  againtt  the  Philiatina  (u 

12).     Thob-  nae  in  the  ""^'^g  of  bread  appean 

also  bom  Eiek.  It.  9. 

PuiH,  which  Daniel  leqneated  the  prince  of 
tha  """-l"  to  give  him  and  hie  companions  for 
their  food,  is  perhape  commonly  nndcntood  of 
a  tegnmlnoua  plant  (Dan.  L  12).  Geienina 
ondentands  it  of  '  Tegetablea,  herba  ;  ngetable 
food  aneh  aa  ia  eaten  in  a  balf-tait ;  appoaad  to 
dash  and  mon  delicate  food'  (xxv.  S). 

COTENANT,  an   agreement  betwetn  two 

tbeie  are  the  pariitt  betweco  whom  the  agree- 
ment le  mada ;  the  conditton,  which  when  fol- 


one  of  David's 

a  of  g 
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0.  T.  if  nnn,  Bertth,  and  in  translating  this 
term  the  LXX.  employ  buid-fiKfi.  This  last  word 
is  also  used  in  tlie  N.  T.,  and  in  various  passages 
of  the  £.  T.  is  rendered  corenant^  and  in  others 
testament  We  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  n^2  and  dto^iciy  are  ren- 
dered in  the  £.  T.  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  with 
the  use  which  is  made  of  the  word  covenant  in 
systematic  and  popular  divinity ;  and  in  this  we 
are  glad  to  tind  we  have  the  support  of  able 
critics.  Orotius  judiciously  remarks  that  what 
Moses  and  the  other  writers  of  the  0.  T.  call 
n^3,  and  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  dto^i^jci^,  is 
generally  of  that  sort  as  to  require  no  consent 
from  one  of  the  parties,  since  its  obligation 
arises  solely  from  the  authority  and  command 
of  the  superior ;  of  God,  for  example,  who  does, 
however,  sometimes  oUige  himself  of  his  oum 
accord  by  ]>romi8e.  The  learned  Junius  says 
the  Hebrew  word  *  signifies  neither  a  testament, 
nor  a  covenant,  nor  an  agreomcnt,  but»  as  the 
ini|>ort  of  the  word  simply  requires,  a  disposition 
or  institution  of  God.'  Parkhurut  suggests  dis- 
pensation OS  a  suitable  word  for  translating 
iiadriKTi  in  the  N.  T.  (Parkhurst,  Gr.  Lex,  in 
voc.)  Our  translators  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  two  words  which  they 
did  employ,  corcmmt  and  testament,  else  why  did 
they  use  words  of  such  ditfereut  significations  in 
translating  the  wonls  in  question,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  convey  one  and  the  same  idea  ? 
We  hiave  in  fact  no  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  correspond  exactly  with  VTSI  and 
dui^i^ici;,  and  which  are  employed  in  the  variety 
of  senses  in  which  they  are  used.  The  words 
constitution,  di>fpensation,  institution,  engage- 
ment, appointment,  law,  promise,  agreement, 
covenant,  and  perhaps  some  others,  may  all  be 
more  or  less  employed,  according  as  the  sense 
may  require.  In  detennining  the  signification 
of  the  two  words  in  question,  it  may  bo  proper 
to  consider  them  in  reference,  firsts  to  arrange- 
ments made  by  God  with  men ;  and  secondly,  to 
arrangements  made  between  man  and  man. 

1.  In  respect  of  arrangements  made  by  God 
witli  men,  the  first  example  which  we  have  of 
the  use  of  the  word  Beritli  is  not  in  reference  to 
any  constitution,  arrangement,  or  engagement 
with  Adam,  the  parent  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  one  with  Noah  and  his  family  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  vi.  18 ;  viiL  20-22 ;  ix.  1-17) ;  but  in  the 
whole  transaction  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  covenant  or  bargain.  Noali  and  Ms  family 
are  not  called  on  to  agree  to  anytliing  ;  no  con- 
ditions are  propf>sed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
threatening  in  the  event  of  failure  on  their  part 
Anything  less  like  a  covenant  it  is  not  easy  to 
cr)nceive ;  it  is  a  simple  announcement  of  the 
constitution  under  which  the  earth  woiild  in 
future  be ;  in  otlier  words,  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it 
refers  to  the  inferior  animals  as  well  as  to  man- 
kind (ix.  10,  15-17),  but  how  the  inferior  ani- 
mals— quadniiieds,  binis,  insects,  fishes — could 
be  parties  to  a  covenant,  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  conceive.  The  transaction,  in  fact,  had 
reference  to  mankind  in  all  ages,  including  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  Noah  and  his  sons  ;  but 
every  one  must  be  sensible  he  never  entered 
into  any  covenant  of  the  kind. 

We  have  a  similar  transaction  of  God  with 


Abraham  ^Gen.  zv.  18-21 ;  znL  1-21) ;  bnt  in  it 
there  was  little  of  the  nature  of  a  oovoiant  or 
bargain.  It  conaisted  essential]  j  of  proMiki  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed';  and  aa  a  ai^  of  this  he 
and  his  descendants  were  to  be  dicmnciiel 
No  conditiona  are  atated,  nor  anj  penalty  in  the 
event  of  conditions  not  being  fulfilled.  Promise 
would  be  a  more  suitable  word  to  ei^iveM  this 
transaction  than  covenant.  * 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  Phinehaa,  thm 
was  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  oorenant  Then 
was  no  agreement  between  different  parties,  no 
conditions,  no  penalty.  The  conditions,  so  to 
speak,  had  alrwdy  been  fulfilled,  so  that  thm 
was  not  even  any  occasion  for  a  covenant ;  it  WM 
perfectly  unnecessary.  Acoozdinglj  thoe  vsi 
simply  a  promise  on  the  part  of  (iod:  '  BehoU, 
I  give  unto  him  my  promise  of  peace'  (notooTe* 
nant,  as  in  the  E.  T.),  '  and  he  shall  have^  and 
his  seed  after  him,  even  the  promise'  (not  cove- 
nant, as  in  E.  T.)  'of  an  everlasting  jyriestbood, 
because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  msdi 
an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel'  (Ndbl 
zxv.  12, 13). 

But  the  most  frequent  use  of  fhe  term  eov^ 
nant  in  the  0.  T.  is  in  reference  to  what  ii 
commonly  called  the  Sinaitic  covenant;  hot 
even  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  of  thenatun 
of  a  covenant     Though  expressions  are  soms* 
times  employed  which  appear  to  imply  that  they 
gave  their  consent  to  it,  yet  it  is  plsin  thst 
formed  no  essential  part  of  the  transactioii,  bat 
was  merely  an  incidental  circumstance  (Exod 
xix.  8 ;  xxiv.  S,  7).    The  common  langosge  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  it  is  as  a  constitnUoii  sad 
laws  established  by  the  authority  of  God  si  to 
which  were  required  of  them,  not  acquieseeiw 
or  agreement,  but  submission  and  obedienee; 
and  to  enforce  this  gracious  promises  were  hdd 
forth,  on  the  one  hand,  as  aTeward  of  obedienoe^ 
and  fearful  threatenings  as  a  punishment  of  dis> 
obedience  (Exod.  xx.-xxzL  xxxiv.  xzxv. ;  Lev.  L* 
ViiL;  XL  27;  Deut  x.  12-22;  xL  xxviiL-zxx. 
xxxii.) 

In  the  0.  T.,  where  the  Mosaic  eo(»iomyii 
spoken  of,  the  word  law  may  frequently  be  uei 
instead  of  covenant,  as  any  one  may  see  by  eon* 
suiting  a  concordance.  In  many  cases,  howenr, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  term. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  dto^jcii  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  sometimes  rendered  covenanU^  some* 
times  testament  When  the  reference  is  to  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  former  word  is  commonly 
iised ;  when  to  the  Christian  economy,  the  lat- 
ter. Dispensation  would  in  both  cases,  in  msny 
instances  at  least,  have  furnished  a  better  ren- 
dering, as  in  the  following  passages:  *Wbo 
hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  tho  new  dispeor 
sation'  (E.  T.  testainent,  2  Cor.  iiL  6).  '  Which 
things  are  an  allegory;  for  these  are  the  two 
di8|>ensations'  (K  T.  corenatUs) ;  *  the  one  from 
the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gcndereth  to  bondsge, 
which  is  Agar,'  etc,  (OaL  iv.  24).    '  By  so  much 

*  We  would  accordingly  translate  Acts  iii.  25^ 
'  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  promise*  (not  cove- 
nant, as  in  the  K  T.)  '  which  God  made  to  oar 
fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed.* 
See  how  the  apostle  Paul  dwells  on  the  promiei 
in  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  (GaL  iiL  lS-29). 


{upper  ;  yet  here  we  are  at  a  loss  whether 
!tt  the  word  dispensation  or  institution. 
ne  the  formulary  of  Matthew  would  be  as 
: — *  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  dispen- 
rhich  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission 
'  (Matt  xztL  28).  In  the  other  the 
17  of  Paul  would  be  as  follows : — *  This 
be  new  institution  in  my  blood :  this  do 
ft  n  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me' 
xL  25).  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
■impler  and  more  intelligible  than  either 
nt  or  covenant,  whic^  some  would 
ind  is  equally  susceptible  of  an  evangel!- 
rovement. 

.  nipect  of  arrangements  made  between 
d  man  the  signification  of  the  words 
and  Sca^^my  is  simpler  and  more  uni- 
tbej,  for  the  most  part,  signify  a  cove- 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
rw  we  read  of  a  variety  of  covenants 
1  man  and  man  ;  as  between  Abraham 
limelech  (Gen.  xxL  27,  S2);  between 
aid  Abimelech  (zzvL  2S-31) ;  between 
aid  Laban  (zxzi.  44-53) ;  between  Israel 
I  Gibeonites  (Josh.  iz.  81,  et  seq. — the 
I  here  rendered  lengue,  as  being  between 
) ;  between  David  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
;  zz.  12-17,  42  ;  zziii.  18) ;  beU-een 
Bid  Israel  (1  Chron.  zi  8) ;  between  Asa 
m*hadad  (1  Kings  zv.  19 — here  again 
d  is  rendered  a  league)  ;  between  Ahab 
frjiadad  (zz.  84) ;  besidJes  other  examples 
^  be  given.  The  word  is  also  u^ed  in 
M  of  an  agreement,  not  between  different 
but  of  one  party,  consisting  of  a  number 
m  imgaging  to  do  the  same  thing,  as  in 
I.  XT.  12-15 ;  Eira  z.  3-5  ;  Jer.  zzziv. 

lagB  is  called  the  covenant  of  Ood,  as 

aceordiug  to  his  will,  persons   bind 

fSB  to  one  another  as  in  his  presence 
r  17*  ^gm^  ••  ii\ 
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XL  9).  Adam  and  Eve,  the  noblest  of  the  works 
of  God  on  earth,  were  obviously  formed  of  pre- 
existing materials,  Adam  out  of  'the  dust  of 
the  ground,'  and  Eve  out  of '  a  rib  taken  from 
man*  (Gen.  ii.  7,  21,  22  ;  iii  19). 

3.  To  bring  into  being  spiritually ;  to  renew 
or  renovate  the  human  soul,  and  to  change  the 
course  of  life;  to  implant  saving  graces  and 
endowments  where  they  were  not  before  (Eph. 
iL  10  ;  iv.  24). 

4.  To  recover  from  apostasy  or  backsliding ; 
to  restore  to  spiritual  life  (Ps.  li.  10). 

5.  To  produce  in  the  course  of  providence 
(Is.  xli.  19,  20  ;  xlv.  7  ;  Ixv.  17,  18). 

CREATION.  In  the  Scriptures  we  have  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
God.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have, 
in  particular,  what  appears  to  be  a  detaile<l 
account  of  the  creation  of  all  things.  This 
account  has  commonly  been  understood  to  teach 
us  that  'in  the  beginning'  {i.e.,  about  6000 
years  ago)  '  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,'  were  first  brought  into  be- 
ing ;  that  matter  itself  did  not  previously  exist, 
but  that  all  was  formed  out  of  nothing ;  that 
the  work  was  carried  on  for  six  successive  daw ; 
that  the  various  classes  of  animals  and  plants 
were  then  formed ;  and  that  on  the  sixth  day 
man,  the  noblest  of  the  creatures,  was  made  lo^t 
of  all.'  '  Thus,'  it  is  said,  '  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished  and  sill  their  host'  (Gen.  ii. 
1).  Here,  then,  we  appear  to  have  a  detailed 
history  of  the  great  work  of  creation.  But 
geology,  which  has  grown  into  a  science,  chiefly 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  has  intro- 
duced us  to  new,  strange,  and  unexpected  reve- 
lations. It  has  confiiTiied,  indeed,  beyond  all 
question,  the  recent  origin  of  man  ;  but  it  has 
also  shewn,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  earth  for  countless  ages ;  and  the 
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for  t  time,  often  probably  for  a  lengthened  time, 
and  haTe  BUcoessiTely  passed  away,  as  catastro- 
phea  occurred,  or  as  changes  of  climate  or  of 
food,  or  other  dicumstances,  became  incompa^ 
tible  with  their  continued  existence.  Thousands 
of  species  have  been  dug  out  of  the  rocks ;  and 
excepting  a  few  hundred  species,  mostly  of  sea- 
shells  and  occurring  in  the  uppermost  rocks, 
none  of  them  correspond  to  those  now  living  on 
the  globe.  In  Europe  they  are  found  to  the 
depth  of  about  6}  miles,  and  no  living  species 
is  found  more  than  ^fth  of  this  depth.  All 
the  rest  are  specifically,  and  often  generi- 
cally,  imlike  living  species  ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  that  they  have  lived  and 
died  h^&n  the  creation  of  the  present  spe- 
cies. Indeed,  so  different  was  the  climate  in 
these  early  times,  it  having  been  much  warmer 
than  it  is  now,  that  but  few  of  the  present  races 
could  have  then  lived.  During  the  whole  period 
since  organised  beings  first  appeared  on  the 
globe,  not  fewer  than  five  or  six,  and  probably 
more  (some  think  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve), 
entire  races  have  passed  away  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  subsequent  ones ;  so  that  the  globe 
may  be  held  to  have  changed  all  its  inhabitants 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of  times.  Yet  each  of 
these  successive  groups  occupied  it  long  enough 
to  leave  immense  quantities  of  its  remains. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  since  man  existed  on  the 
glolie  materials  for  the  production  of  rocks 
have  not  accumulated  to  the  average  thickness 
of  more  than  100  or  200  feet  The  evidence  of 
this  position  is,  that  neither  the  remains  nor  the 
works  of  man  have  been  found  any  deeper  in 
the  earth  than  the  upper  part  of  that  superficial 
deposit  called  alluvium.  But  had  man  existed 
while  the  other  deposits  were  going  on,  no  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  given  why  his  bones  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  should  not  be  found  mixed 
Willi  those  of  other  animals,  so  abundant  in  the 
rocks  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  miles.  They  are 
of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  bones 
of  other  animals,  and  wore  no  more  liable  to 
decay.  In  the  lost  6000  years,  then,  only 
al>out  T^th  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  hais 
been  accumulate<l,  and  though  this  fact  can- 
not be  held  to  be  an  exact,  but  only  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  time  in  which  the 
older  rocks  were  deposited  (for  the  precise  age 
of  the  globe  is  probably  a  problem  which  science 
can  never  solve),  yet  all  the  means  of  compari- 
son within  our  reach  enable  us  only  to  say  that 
its  duration  must  have  been  immense — it  may 
be  millions  of  years  (Hitchcock,  Rdigion,  of  Oto- 
logy, 49,  152,  166). 

Now,  between  these  discoveries  of  geology 
and  the  Mosaic  account,  as  generally  understood, 
there  is  apparently  an  entire  discrepancy.  It 
has  accordingly  liecn  supposed  by  many  to  have 
an  unfavourable  bearing  on  religion,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  teachings  in  reference  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  unwise  to 
entertain  jealousies  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  is  established  as  truth.  It  is  far 
better  to  admit  the  difiiculty,  even  though  we 
should  not  be  able  to  explain  and  reconcile  it 
with  other  nmtters  which  we  hold  to  be  truth. 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  be- 
tween the  Word  of  God  and  the  works  of  God 
there  can  be  no  real  discrepancy.    As  regards 


the  tkmpU  aatiqiiitj  of  the  worid,  get^ogy,  k 
point  of  fact,  ii  not  oppoeed  to  tiie  Word  c( 
God :  it  is  oppoeed  oidy  to  our  miaiiiterinti' 
tion  of  it,  and  it  helpe  ue  to  a  li^^  iiiteipnl» 
tion  of  it     We   have   eomchided,  from  thi 
account  of  Moses,  that  thia  eeith  of  onn  hid  w 
existence,  and  that  axiimale  and  plants  hid,  ii 
like  manner,  no  existence  befta«  the  pcrkd  tD 
which  that  aooount  rafen ;   bat  Choiigli  ffab 
conclusion  was  natond   enoii^h,  we  had  ao 
right  to  make  it     It  was  not  warranted  \ij 
the  nanative;  it  was  entirely  a  gratnitoui  » 
sumption.     The  Sciiptares  were  dtfigiwi^  to 
teach  us  simply  religions  and  moral  tmth;  th^ 
were  not  designed  to  teach  ua  physical  ecknea 
As  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  the  doctxiass  rf 
religion  in  treatises  on  ecience,  eo  netthcr  «• 
we  to  look  for  discoveriea  of  adenoe  in  the  Ho^ 
Scripturee.    We  axe  not  even  to  expect  to  flid 
the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writen  emplofii 
in  their  strict  scientific  aense;  but  as  the  Sgi!^- 
tures  were  addressed  to  man  in  an  eariy  aad 
simple  state  of  society,  with  a  Tery  limitsd 
knowledge  of  natoxal  ^enomena,  the  It^jpif 
employed  might  be  expected  to  be  in  aoooidiBM 
with  oommox^y  prevailing  ideaa.  Thus  they  spak 
of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  if  tht 
sun  daily  moved  round  the  earth  (Pik  xix.  4-6; 
civ.  19 ;  Eccles.  i.  5) ;  and  so  lato  as  the  leth  o» 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  after  Ooperaicns  bid 
shewn  that  it  waa  not  the  inn  which  mofid, 
but  that  the  earth  daily  tomed  round  on  ill 
own  axis,  the  authority  of  Scriptore  was  bnq^ 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  great  diaoomy; 
and  so  completely  has  the  appearapce  of  tht 
phenomena  taken  possesaion  of  men*8  miadi^ 
that  astronomers,  aa  well  as  the  mlgar,  em- 
ploy this  language  to  this  day.    Indeed,  had 
the  modem  discoveriea  of  astronomy  and  geokigf, 
of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  been  sa- 
ticipated  in  the  Bible,  they  would  have  gons  ftr 
to  discredit  it  in  the  view  of  those  for  whose  oi 
it  was  at  first  written,  as  a  revelation  from  Qod, 
as  they  would  have  appeared  utterly  inciedibii 
by  them.    Hence  the  propriety  of  its  oonfininf 
itself  to  its  one  great  object — ^the  diacovtiy  i 
religious  and  moral  truth ;  and  when  lefcwno 
were  made  to  natural  phenomena,  of  adoptiig 
the  language  in  common  uae  at  the  timc^  ss 
alone  adapted  to  the  state  of  knowledge  among 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Man  had  no  special  religious  intereet  or  eoa* 
cem  in  what  had  taken  place  thonaandi  er 
millions  of  years  before  the  present  order  of 
things  was  established ;  it  was  with  it  that  he 
had  specially  to  do.  lliis  is  so  much  the  eass 
that  after  all  the  disooveries  which  astronomy, 
geology,  and  other  branches  of  science  havi 
made,  the  masses  of  the  people,  even  in  Chiistiui 
countries,  ore  little  taken  up  with  them.  Fttn 
all  this  it  naturally  follows,  that  if  a  revelatioB 
from  God  gave  any  account  of  creation,  it  woaU 
be  not  of  systems  which  had  long  passed  away, 
but  of  the  existing  order  of  tldngs  of  whi^ 
man  was  a  part,  in  fact  a  leading  and  chief 
part  This,  accordingly,  ia  what  we  find  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation.  It  has  no  refemos 
to  the  past  sUte  of  things :  these  had  passed 
away.  The  earth  was  now  in  a  stete  of  mis, 
and  Moses  gives  an  accoxint  of  the  reetoratica 
I  of  the  fair  fabric ;  of  the  renovation,  or  lathS 


■7  not  be  able  to  explain  these  words 
Ij  or  distinctly,  bat  tiiey  api>ear  to  de- 
a  state  of  chaos— of  conAuion  and  dis- 
-periiaps  of  a  irorid  in  rains.  Accoxding 
sense  given  to  the  words  by  Gesenius 
857),  they  signify,  'The  earth  was  laid 
and  was  void  or  empty.'  , 

r,  as  geology  gives  no  infonnation  as  to 
ita  of  the  earth  at  the  period  to  which 
osaie  aoooant  refers,  so  neither  does  it 
■  any  information,  sapposing  it  to  be  a 
In  nins  (a  hypothesis  which  geology  qaite 
I  na  to  make),  as  to  what  would  be 
ay  to  raise  it  fh>m  its  state  of  ruin  to  that 
BO  fUl  of  order,  grandenr,  and  beauty, 
iM  now  inhabit,  nor  yet  as  to  what  was 
»  effect  this  end.  Its  rerelotions  have 
and  it  leaves  as  here  in  utter  ignore 


\  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  may 
sen  a  world  in  rains,  we  do  not  see  that 
homld  be  sny  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
ttion  that  there  may  have  been  a  restora- 
'  tfiis  mined  world,  partly  in  the  way  of 
Uon  and  partly  in  the  way  of  creation ; 
sft  oC  this  restoration  the  greater  part  of 

nay  be  a  literal  and  simple  account, 
is  sabject  geology  is  entirely  silent,  or 
U  tenishes  important  facts  confirmatory 

poMibility  (not  to  say  probability)  of 
.  the  sncoeisive  creations,  alternating  with 
dva  doBtmctions,  which  it  shews  had 
on  our  esith  in  the  coarse  of  pre- 


to  this  point  we  see  no  diflSculties  raised 
iiogj  as  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
n.  It  is  geology  in  connection  with 
my  that  raises  up  difficulties.  Moses 
I  na  that  on  the  tint  day  *  Qod  said.  Let 
la  light ;  and  there  was  light  And  God 
i  the  light  from  the  darkness.     And  God 


in  providing  light  and  heat  for  its  new  and 
more  favoured  inhabitants,  and  these  improved 
means  might  consist  in  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Previous  to  their  formation, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  light  had 
already  been  called  into  being,  and  Grod  had 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  Here, 
then,  was  light  independent  of  the*  sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea, 
that  in  previous  ages  the  earth  may  have  ob- 
tained light  and  heat  from  other  sources  than 
those  from  which  we  derive  them.  As  to  heat, 
the  volcanic  state  of  the  globe  might  not  im- 
probably afford  them  an  abundtuit  supply. 
We  shall  only  further  remark  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  though  in  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  present  system  of  things  an  act 
so  far  removed  from  all  human  experience,  there 
should  be  much  that  we  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand or  to  explain. 

But  if  geology  has  raised  up  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  it 
has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion  by  the  confirmation  and  illustration 
which  it  furnishes  of  other  most  important 
truths.  It  perfects  the  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  God.  Though  the 
argument  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the 
works  around  us  may  and  ought  to  satisfy 
any  inquirer  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  yet 
among  the  philosophers  of  modem  times 
there  have  been  men,  some  of  them  of  dis- 
tinguished name,  who  have  avowed  and  taught 
atheistical  doctrines,  as  if  there  was  a  i)ower 
inherent  in  luture,  independent  of  a  per- 
sonal Deity,  which  they  call  natural  law,  by 
which  the  origin  and  phenomena  of  the  existing 
system  of  things  may  be  ex]>lained  and  ac- 
counted for ;  and  there  may  even  be  honest  and 
ingenuous  inquirers  who  have  no  desire  to  get 
rid  of  a  Deity,  who  yet  at  times  may  have  lurk- 
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6iAt,  80  far  from  there  having  been  in  eternal 
succession  of  the  animals  and  plants  now  on  the 
earth,  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
a  creation,  but  successive  creations,  each  of  which 
bears  incontestable  testimony  to  there  being  a 
Designer,  a  Contriver,  a  Creator.  Even  one 
svch  act  of  creation  would  have  shewn  this 
l>eyond  all  controversy,  but  the  argument  is  if 
possible  strengthened,  or  at  least  manifested  in 
new  and  striking  lights,  by  every  such  successive 
act  of  creation.  The  argument,  to  use  Paley's 
plirnse,  becomes  cumulative.  The  fact  of  the 
comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  human  race 
furnishes  a  peculiarly  strilcing  example,  not  only 
of  contrivnnce  and  design,  but  of  a  new  and 
higher  act  of  creation  than  even  any  that  pre- 
ceded it,  nut  only  giving  proof  of  the  existence 
of  Go<l,  but  furnishing  special  illustrations  of 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  his  power  and  skill, 
his  goodness  and  benevolence,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  his  nature.  '  It  was  not  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mere  zoophyte  or  cryptogamian 
plant,  in  which  we  see  but  little  superiority  to 
unorganised  matter,  except  in  their  possession 
of  a  low  degree  of  vitality.  But  we  have  a 
being  com])Ucated  enough  to  contain  a  million 
of  ports,  endowed  with  the  two  great  attributes 
of  life — sensibility  and  contractility — in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and  above  all,  possessing  intel- 
lect and  moral  powers  far  more  wonderful  than 
organisation  and  animal  life'  (Hitchcock,  ite- 
ligion  of  Geology,  1 58). 

Though  in  the  history  of  our  world,  even 
under  thi^  idea  of  its  having  subsisted  only  for 
about  6000  years,  we  have  many  glorious  mani- 
festations of  Deity,  yet  geology  vastly  extends 
and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  vision.  In  carry- 
ing our  minds  so  far  back  into  the  post  eter- 
nity, in  the  numerous  changes  which  it  shows 
us  the  eurth  has  undei^ne ;  in  the  successive 
acts  of  creation,  alternating  with  successive  acts 
of  destruction ;  in  the  immeasurable  periods 
which  these  have  occupied,  we  have  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  the  viustness  of  the  plans  of  God 
and  of  the  unsearchableness  of  his  ways.  Geo- 
logy even  aids  our  conceptions  of  his  eternity. 
According  to  the  views  which  long  prevailed, 
we  are  soon  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
attribute  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  geology 
carries  us  bock  through  immeasurable  periods, 
stage  by  stage,  exliibiting  to  our  view  things 
material  and  tangible,  on  which  we  can  in  a 
manner  fix  our  eyes  until  we  are  at  length  lost 
in  the  infinite  abyss. 

CRETE,  or  Cax'dia,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  inhabitants  were  anciently  celebrated  as 
archers,  but  were  also  infamous  for  their  false- 
hood, debauchery,  and  piracies.  The  Cretans 
of  the  i>resent  day  are  very  much  what  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Paul — *  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies'  (Tit  i.  12,  13).  They  are 
notoriously,  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  worst 
chanu'ters  in  the  Levant  (Hartley,  Jtea.  108). 
The  Turks,  after  a  twenty-four  years'  sief^e  of 
the  city  of  Candio,  became  masters  of  the  whole 
island  in  1669,  and  in  their  hands  it  still  re- 
mains. 

It  is  intimated  by  Philo  that  there  were 
anciently  many  Jews  in  Crete ;  and  it  appears 


that  there  w«ra  Gretes  unoQg  ilieiiiiiltitiide  lAt 
on  the  day  of  Pttiteooct  were  '  conf onndid 
because  that  every  man  heazd  the  apoattoe  tf&ik 
in  his  own  langoage'  (Acti  iL  6,  0^  11).  Oi 
the  return  of  these  Gretea  to  their  own  idnA 
it  is  natural  to  rappoee  they  would  make  kmom 
to  their  countrymen  ufat  they  had  aean  tai 
heard  at  Jerusalem.  Whether  Pkol  viflted 
Crete  in  the  comve  oi  his  labonn  in  Aiift 
Minor  does  not  exactly  appear;  we  have  lo 
account  in  the  Acts  of  any  such  Yisit ;  yet  in 
his  Epistle  to  Titus  he  says,  '  For  thk  eiiiK 
left  I  thee  in  Orete,  that  thou  shouldest  let  is 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  oriain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee'  (I 
5).  This  appears  to  imply  not  only  thai  CSufr 
tianity  had  already  made  considerable  pragmi 
in  Crete,  but  that  he  had  lately  visited  it  akm 
with  Titus.  At  what  time  this  ooold  beikb 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  In  tha 
apostle's  voyage  to  Rome  the  ahip  'ssiM 
under  Crete ;'  but  there  ate  no  gromds  for 
supposing  that  Titus  was  then  wiUi  him,noi^ 
indeed,  that  he  had  in  passing  any  opportimily 
of  landing  him  (Acts  xxviL  2, 7, 12,  IS,  21).  h 
the  epistle  itself  he  says, '  Be  diligent  to  cam 
unto  me  to  Nicopolis,  for  I  have  detcnniiMd 
there  to  winter'  (iii  12).  Now,  if  Pan],  si  b 
very  probable,  suffered  two  imprisonmenti  it 
Rome,  he  might  possibly  visit  Crete  in  tht 
interval,  and  thus  have  then  an  opportonity  of 
leaving  Titus  in  the  island,  and  he  might  sfttf^ 
wards  have  occasion  to  make  the  above  reqiuit 
to  him. 

CROSS,  a  sort  of  gibbet,  consisting  of  tie 
pieces  of  wood  placed  crosswise  in  the  foim  oft 
T  or  X.     That  of  our  Saviour  is  said  to  hsn 
been  of  the  former  kind.     The  death  of  thi 
cross  was  called  cntei/jfing.    With  the  Greiki 
and  sundry  other  nations  it  was  a  oomisoB 
punishment     With  the  Jews  it  was  not  wtd 
at  all,  hanging  on  a  tree  being  an  execotioii  of  • 
different    kind.      With    the    Romans  it  w 
reckoned  a  high  crime  to  execute  any  of  thrir 
citizens  in  this  manner.     It  was  thwefon  so 
inconsiderable  effect  of  the  divine  providence  to 
order  matters  so  as  Jesus  Christ  should  nifir 
this  death  of  the  cross.      It  waa  exceediB^ly 
shameful,   painful,   and  lingering.      First  4i 
criminal  was  ordinarily  scourged  with  coriii 
often  with  bones  at  their  end.     Next  hebon 
his  cross,  or  xmrt  of  it,  to  the  place  of  execution 
When  he  came  thither  his  clothes  were  stripped 
off,  and  either  before  or  after  the  cross  ml 
erected,  his  hands  were  sometimes  bound,  W. 
ordinarily  nailed  to  the  cross  beam,  and  his  M 
to  the  lower  part    The  nails  driven  throng 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  Kod  si^ 
taining  jmrt,  if  not  the  whole  weight  of  it,  r» 
dered  the  pain  very  exquisite.     It  is,  howenr, 
said  a  piece  of  wood  between  their  legs  ofktn 
supported  the  body.     It  was  sometimes  two  or 
three  days  before  the  sufferer  expired;  henes 
the  legs  of  the  thieves  crucified  along  with 
Christ  were  broken  that  their  death  might  to 
hastened ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  voluntaii- 
ness  of  his  death,  and  the  impression  of  hii 
Father's  wrath  on  him,  that  he   expired  so 
quickly.      Sometimes    persons    were    cmdfled 
with  their  head  downwards.     In  this  mannsr  it 


1,  or  nu  ngnieoiisness  ana  gospei  uiienj 
I  (Helx  vi  6).  The  saints  are  crucified 
kfifCy  in  his  death  he  represented  them ; 
applied  to  their  conscience,  renders  them 
»  the  law,  to  dn,  and  to  the  world,  and 
]j  effectnates  the  death  of  their  in^ 
K  oomption  (GaL  iL  20).  Their  old 
r  oormpt  lusts,  are  crucified  with  him  ; 
%  which  is  the  strength  of  sin,  being 
r  his  fnlfllment  of  it ;  and  by  their  union 
penOD,  and  sharing  of  the  Yiews  and 
of  his  dying  love,  their  indwelling  sin 
nally  weakened,  and  they  are  enabled 
i  tha  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  it 
^  6 ;  OaL  v.  24).  By  him  and  his 
Iwj  an  crucified  to  the  leorld  and  t?ie 
l9  Aem;  by  their  professed  cleaving  to 
d  tha  doctrine  of  his  cross,  they  become 
ptiUe  in  the  eyes  of  wickedf  and  worldly 
id  an  sepantod  from  them ;  by  cleaving 
and  applying  his  righteonsness  to 
their  affections  and  love  to  the 
m  disengaged  from  it,  and  it  is  to  them 
•d  malefoctor,  that  has  murdered  their 
Bd  caused  them  dishononr  their  God 
.14). 
vbole  sofTerings  of  Christ  are  called  his 

as  on  it  he  suffered  in  the  most  tre- 
m  manner,  in  both  soul  and  body  at 
it  was  the  moet  eminent  part  of  his 
gs  (Eph.  iL  16;  Heb.  ziL  2).  The 
s  of  Us  sufferings  is  called  his  cross  (1 

18 ;  GaL  v.  11 ;  vL  12).  Enemies  to 
m  an  such  as  underrate  the  necessity  or 
of  his  sufferings  by  their  legal  doctrine, 
BMB^  or  licentious  life  (PhiL  ilL  18). 
■  and  aflUctions,  chiefly  those  endured 
M^  sn  called  a  cross;  they  are  painful, 
1^  and  attended  with  shame  in  tJie  view 
lal  men:  and  to  take  up  this  cross  is 
Hj  to  submit  to  it  ftom  love  to  Christ 
9iV 


luce  unu)  a  sione  mosi  precious,  even  iulc  a 
jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal'  (xxi.  11).  And 
again  he  says :  '  He  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  lamb '  (zzii.  1). 
Crystals  are  very  widely,  and  often  abundantly, 
distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Crystals  of  great  size  and  beauty  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  rock-crystals 
of  the  island  of  Arran  are  well  known,  but 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  are  found  in  the 
district  of  Cairngorm,  in  the  upper  part  of  Aber- 
deenshire, where  they  occur  in  granite,  or  in 
alluvial  soil,  along  with  beryl  and  topaz  {Edin* 
Emcyc.  xiv.  545). 

CU^IT,  a  measure  between  the  point  of  a 
man's  elbow  and  the  point  of  his  middle  finger 
(Deut  iil  11).  The  cubit  is  commonly  reckoned 
half-a-yard,  or  18  inches.  The  cubit  employed 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  measures  of  the  temple  which 
he  saw  in  vision  consisted  of  an  ordinary  cubit 
and  a  handbreadth  more— i.&,  of  about  21  inches 
(Ezek.  zl.  5 ;  zliiL  18).  This  agrees  with  the 
royal  cubit  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
(Dan.  ilL  1 ;  Gesen.  Lex,  L  57). 

CUCfKOO.    [Shachaph]. 

CCTCUMBER,  a  well-known  species  of  gourd. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  are  much  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  and  they  are  of  a  peculiarly  excellent 
quality.  There  are  extensive  fields  of  them ; 
and  in  these  fields  may  sometimes  be  seen  a 
little  hut  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  containing 
one  man,  perhaps  a  xx>or  old  man,  set  to  watch 
the  property.  The  abundance  and  excellence 
of  the  cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt  furnish 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  of  the  murmuring 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness :  '  We  re- 
member the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
f^ly  ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons,  and  the 
leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic'  (Num. 
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Btill  are  by  the  common  people  in  Gennany. 
The  Jews  sowed  cummin  in  their  fields  and 
thnwhed  it  out  with  a  rod  (Is.  xxviil  25,  27). 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  paid  '  tithes  of  mint,  and  anise,  and 
cummin,'  while  they  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law  (Matt  xxiii.  23).  Cummin  is  a 
native  of  E<o'P^  ^^^  ^^®  seeds  used  in  Britain 
come  chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Malta  (Oesenius, 
Lex,  401  ;  Robinson,  Or,  Lex,  164 ;  Duncan, 
Dispenaaioryf  250). 

CUSH.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and 
father  of  Nimrod,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Koamah,  and  Sabtecha,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan. 

2.  The  name  of  more  than  one  country  where 
Cush  or  his  posterity  probably  settled.  The 
word  is  rendered  Ethiopia  in  the  Greek  and 
other  translations,  our  own  among  the  rest, 
which  has  introduceil  great  confusion  into  a 
subject  already  sufltciently  obticure.  The  ori- 
ginal word  Cush  ought  to  have  been  transferred, 
not  translated.  In  most  passages  where  Ethio- 
pia occurs,  it  has  been  common  to  understand 
the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  but  for  this  we  see  no  evidence,  and  with 
Bochart,  Wells,  and  others,  we  are  disposed  to 
deny  tliat  the  country  is  ever  mentioned  in 
Scri])ture  by  the  name  of  Cush.  The  country 
so  named  is  often  referred  to  in  the  0.  T.,  which 
would  appear  to  imply  somewhat  of  nearness  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  some  relations,  hostile  or 
friendly,  between  the  two  countries ;  but  we 
know  of  no  reasons  for  concluding  that  there 
subsisted  relations  of  any  kind  between  Palestine 
and  Abyssinia  :  the  very  distance  of  that  coun- 
try', its  inaccessibility,  and  its  probably  then 
barbarous  condition,  go  far  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  any  such  relutious.  Wo  shall  take  occasion 
to  notice  afterwards  various  circumstances  bear- 
ing on  this  question.  We  apprehend  there  are 
only  two  countries  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
under  the  name  of  Cush. 

(1.)  The  country  compassed  by  the  Gihon,  one 
of  the  four  rivers  into  which  the  river  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  was  divided  after 
it  came  out  of  paradise  (Gen.  iL  10,  13).  This 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Susiana,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  KhuzistAU,  on  the  east  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris  ;  but  as  we  can- 
not tell  whore  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated, 
neither  can  we  say  where  Cush  lay. 

(2. )  A  country  of  Arabia ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  boundaries  :  perhaps  they  were 
never  well  defined,  and  varied  at  different  times. 
Bochart  makes  the  Cushites  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabia  Felix ;  and  this,  from  the  names  of  some 
of  the  descendants  of  Cush,  seems  probable 
enough  ;  the  name  Cush  being  applied  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  country,  just  as  Arabia 
has  long  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  it  It 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  Arabia  Petnca, 
at  least  to  it«  northern  parts.  Of  its  proximity 
to  £g>i>t  there  seems  little  doubt  In  Num. 
zii.  1  we  are  told  that  *  Miriam  and  Aaron 
spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian 
(Cushite)  woman  whom  he  hod  married  ;  for  he 
had  married  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  woman.' 
Now,  it  appears  from  Exod.  IL  15-22  that  Moses 
had  '  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  and  dwelt 


in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  that  he  there  nianiad 
a  daughter  of  flie  'lirixioe  or  priest  of  Midia.* 
It  appears  ttom  theie  passages  that  Spponh 
was  a  woman  of  Anfaia,  and  oonsequcntly  tktt 
tlie  word  CuahiU  is  iot  rightly  rendcrad  JEfihw- 
pian^  if  the  term  is  meant  to  refer  to  Ethiofis 
in  Africa.     In  cormpondenoe  with  these  pi» 
sages  are  the  words  of  Habakknk  :  '  I  saw  thi 
tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction ;  the  dutains  of  ths 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble'  (iiL  7).     In  Eiik. 
xxix.  10  the  Lord  thus  addrnses  Egypt:  'Be- 
hold, I    am    against   thee   and    against  thj 
rivers ;  and  I  will  make  the  land  of  Kot' 
utterly  waste  and   desolate,  fhim  the  tovw 
of  Syene  (from  Migdol  to  Syene,  Movy.;  set 
Exod.  ziv.  2 ;    Jer.   zliv.   1)    even   imto  tbe 
bonier  of  Ethiopia'  (see  abo  zzz.  6).    By  tbe 
tower  of  Syene  and  the  border  of  Cosh  eppeBr 
to  be  meant  the  two  extremities  of  Egypt  Now, 
Syene  was  the  southern  bonndaiy  of  tiiat  ooon- 
try,  towards  what  ie  commonly  conaidezcil  u 
Ethiopia  in   Africa  (t.  &,  Abyssinia).     Cuh, 
therefore,  as  being  the  oppoeite  bomiidarr,  nuj 
well  be  understood  of  Arabia  Petnoa  as  booad' 
ing  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  most  remoli 
from  Syene  toward  the  north-east     We  find 
Egypt  associated  with  Cosh  (la.  xx.  3-5  ;  NsL 
iiL  9) ;  and  we  find  both  associated  with  Seba 
(Is.  xliiL  3)  and  with  the  Sabeans  (xhr.  14),  both 
of  which  are  commonly  understcKxi,  or  at  leeit 
the  last,  to  have  been  in  Arabia  Felix.    To  ths 
supposition    that    Ethiopia    meant   AbyBriaia 
thertf  are  strong  objections.    In  2  Chron.  xiv.  9 
wo  are  told  that  there  came  against  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  Zeroh  the  Ethiopian  (Cushite),  with  sa 
host  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundnd 
chariots,  and  that  'the  Lord  smote  the  EtUc^ 
pians  (Cushites),  before  Asa  and  before  Jadsh, 
and  the  Ethiopians  (Cushites)  fled.    And  An, 
and  the  people  that  were  him,  punned  thmi 
unto  Gerar ;  and  the  Ethiopians  (Cushites)  wen 
overthrown  that  they  could  not  recover  them- 
selves.'    In  2  Kings  xix.  9  we  also  read  that 
when  Sennacherib  was  warring  against  HeM> 
kiah  in  the  land  of  Judah  there  came  a  r^ 
port  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  eoa- 
ing  to  fight  against  him.     Now,  neither  of  these 
passages  can  be  readily  understood  of  a  king  of 
Ethiopia  commonly  so  called,  as  it  lay  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  to  bring  an  army,  and  espe- 
cially a  large  army,  either  by  sea  or  land,  from 
that  distant  country  to  Canaan,  appean  searody 
practicable,  particularly  in  the  then  state  oif 
society  and  of  the  arts  of  life  ;  whereas  Axabii 
was  comparatively  near  at  hand,  and  did  not 
involve  such  difficulties  ;  more  especially  wbea 
we  take  into  account  the  marauding  habits  of 
the  people.   Most  of  the  other  passages  in  which 
Ethiopia  or  Ethiopians  are  spoken  of  may  be 
understood  of  Arabia  equally  as  of  Abyssinis, 
and  some  of  them  more  so.     At  the  same  tuns 
we  must  admit  that  the  opinion  we  have  ex- 
pressed is  not  without  its  difficulties  in  xefo^ 
ence  to  particular  passages. 

If  we  are  right  in  understanding  Cosh  of 
Arabia,  not  of  Abyssinia,  it  will  follow  that  the 
common  interpretation  of  Ps.  IxviiL  81  most  be 
given  up :  *  Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypti 
Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God ;'  the  latter  clause  must  be  understood  of 
such  parts  of  Arabia  as  are  indnded  under  the 
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of  Cnth.  It  hM  been  oonunoii  to  quote 
■aige  as  a  proxniM  cf  fte  conTerrion  of 
to  tbe  faith  of  Christ ;  but,  even  accoxd- 
the  sense  in  which  tlM  Ethiopls  of  Scrip- 
ss  been  usually  taken,  this  interpretation 
oiy  unfounded ;  the  most  that  could  be 
of  it  was  to  undetstand  it  of  Nubia  or 
inia.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
iuAk  ia  erer  employed  as  a  general  name 


eunuch  concerted  and  baptized  by  Philip 
led  'a  man  of  Ethiopia  (at$io\ff),  under 
ee  queen  of  the  Ethiopians'  {ai0iowwp ; 
iU.  S7).  The  country  here  referred  to  is 
mly  understood  of  the  country  to  the 
of  Egypt — some  suppose  Abyssinia  ;  but 
an  generally  thought  to  be  that  part  of 

Kubia  in  which  Meroe  was  situated. 

] 


r.  1.  To  diride  into  pieces  with  a  knife 
I  instrument  (Ezod.  xxxix.  8  ;  Lev.  L  6). 
prick,  pain,  rex  (Acts  t.  88).  8.  To  de- 
Is.  ix.  14  ;  X.  7).  Uen*B  euUing  qf  themr 
imported  excess  of  grief  and  madness 
yl  6  ;  Hark  v.  6). 

Im^  ike  JUsk  is  a  phrase  several  times 
I  Scripture.  Against  cutting  the  flesh  the 
vers  strictly  prohibited.  "Die  law  to  this 
m  was  as  follows  {Lev.  xix.  28)  :  '  Ye 
lot  make  sny  cuttixiga  in  your  flesh  for 
id,  nor  print  any  mark  upon  you  :  I  am 
•rd ;'  and  Dent  xiy.  L  :  '  Ye  are  the  child- 
tbe  Loid  your  God:  ye  shall  not  cut 
Nes,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
m  the  dead.'  In  both  these  places  where 
w  is  recorded  Israel  Lb  put  in  mind  that 
rd  is  thf-ir  God  ;  which  expression  is  con- 
with  the  precept  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
that  this  cutting  of  the  flesh  would  not 
«ptable  to  him  as  an  act  of  worship  or 
>f  affection.  This  practice  was  common 
heir  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  usually 
led  some  inward  affection  either  towards 
>1  they  worsliipped  or  the  friend  whom 
9Ted  {1  Kings  zviiL  28).  When  Baal's 
were  unsuccessful  in  prayer  to  him,  they 
loud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  man- 
ith  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
.  out  upon  them.  *  Thty  cut  themselves 
keir  mvnneTf*  must  be  understood  either 
was  customary  for  them  to  do  so,  or  that 
Mi  it  in  a  manner  different  f^om  thr^se  who 
other  idols.  Since  it  was  a  superstitious 
noraon  among  these  idolaters,  we  see  the 
ig  of  the  command  given  to  Israel,  *Ye 
ot  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  ; '  and 
ce  of  the  rtra«ion  that  is  a<lded,  *  I  am  tlie 
xmr  GM  ;  and  ye  are  the  children  of  the 
fcwr  GoiV  He  will  not  have  Israel  to 
<f  the  nations  their  way,  and  there  is  no 
e  more  pleasing  to  him  than  a  broken 
mntrite  heart. 

rostoniar}'  in  the  East  to  make  cuttings 
arms  with  knives  or  dap^gers,  in  token  uf 
m  to  their  favourites  or  lovers  ;  and  some 
ers  have  told  ilh  that  they  have  seen  the 
f  some  of  them  gashed  with  wounds  from 
ist  to  the  elbow.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
e,  as  an  expression  of  affection  to  friends, 
x>w  for  their  calamities  or  their  decease, 


that  we  are  to  interpret  several  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  The  following  will 
suffice  as  a  specimen  ( Jer.  xvi  6) :  '  Both  great 
and  small  shall  die  in  this  land :  they  shaU  not 
be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them, 
nor  cut  themselves.'  Jer.  xlL  5 :  *  There  came 
some  fh>m  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from 
Samaria,  even  fourscore  men,  having  their  beards 
shaven,  and  their  clothes  rent,  having  cut  them- 
selves.' Jer.  xlviiL  87 :  '  Upon  all  the  hands 
shall  be  cuttings,  and  upon  the  loins  sackcloth.' 
The  passages  now  referred  to  will,  when  ex- 
amined, shew  the  propriety  of  these  observa- 
tions illustrating  the  phrase  'cuttings  in  the 
flesh.' 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  there  were  various 
offences  for  which  persons  were  to  he  cut  of 
from  among  the  people.  If  a  Hebrew  neglected 
circumdBion  after  he  was  come  of  age,  or  neg- 
lected to  observe  the  Passover  (Gen.  xvii.  14 ; 
Num.  ix.  13) ;  if  he  did  any  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Exod.  xxxi  14,  15) ;  if  he  attempted  to 
counterfeit  the  sacred  oil  or  incense  (Exod.  xxx. 
88) ;  if  he  ate  any  part  of  a  sacriflce  of  peace- 
offering  in  his  undeanness,  or  any  blood,  or  of 
the  fat  of  beasts  usually  employed  in  sacrifice ; 
or  ate  of  his  peace-offering  after  the  second  day 
(Lev.  vii.  20-27  ;  xix.  8) ;  if  he  killed  his  sacri- 
fice in  any  place  but  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Lev.  xvii.  4,  9) ;  if  he  neglected  to  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation,  or  to  use  the  water  of 
purification  from  any  undeanness  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27-81  ;  Num.  xix.  13-20) ;  if  he  was  guilty  of 
sodomy,  bestiality,  voluntarily  lying  with  a 
woman  in  her  monthly  disorder,  or  of  incest, 
idolatry,  giving  of  seed  to  Moloch,  consulting 
familiar  spirits,  or  of  blasphemy,  presumptuous 
sinning,  murder,  rape,  adulter}'  (Lev.  xviiL  20), 
he  was  to  be  cut  of  from  the  con^cgation  ;  not 
only  held  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the  nation,  but 
in  many  coses  put  to  death  by  the  magistrate. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  cDninion- 
wealth  offendera  were  cut  off  from  among  tlie 
people  by  being  *put  out  of  the  synagogue' 
(John  ix.  22,  34  ;  xii.  42  ;  x\'i.  2).  This  was 
a  kind  of  excommunication.  It  is  generally 
supposed  the  Jews  hail  three  kinds  or  degrees 
of  excommunication :  the  first  was  nidduif  or 
separation  of  the  person  from  things  holy  for 
the  space  of  30  days  ;  the  second,  ckerem  or 
anathema,  w^hich  ratified  the  f<irmer  and  ex- 
cluded the  offender  from  the  synagogue^  and 
from  civil  commerce  ;  the  thinl,  shammatha, 
which  was  published  by  300  or  400  trumpets, 
and  implied  a  final  exclusion  from  the  syna- 
gogue. But  Selden  has  pretty  ftdly  evinred 
that  niddui  and  shammatha  are  i)romiscuously 
used,  and  often  signify  the  same  censure  ;  and 
consequently  that  the  Jews  have  but  a  lcs>fr 
and  greater  excommunication-  The  form  of  the 
lesser  is  short  and  simple  :  *  Lot  such  an  one  bo 
excommunicated.*  If  an  offender  continue  three 
months  under  this  without  manifesting  his  re- 
pentance, the  greater  is  inflicte<l.  In  it  the 
offender  is  charged  with  a  multitude  of  terrihlo 
curses,  by  Ooil,  by  angels,  by  heaven  an«l  earth, 
etc.  The  lesser  exconinmnication  debarred  the 
offender  from  approaching  nearer  any  person, 
his  wife  and  cliildren  not  excepted,  than  four 
cubits.  The  greater  shuts  him  out  from  all  con- 
verse ;  his  gooils  are  contiscatcd,  and  sometimes 
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himself  imprisoned.  Miserable  was  the  case  of 
the  excomniunicftted  among  the  rigid  sect  of  the 
Esjienes.  Tlieir  sentence  debarred  them  from  all 
commerce  with  those  of  their  own  party ;  their 
vow  obliged  them  to  receive  no  food  from  any 
other  ;  they  were  therefore  forced  to  live  like 
beasts  on  roots  and  herbs  till  their  body  decayed 
or  rotted  away.  The  other  Jews  were  wont  to 
be  more  moderate.  They  allowed  the  excom- 
municated person  to  be  present  at  their  public 
worship,  and  absolved  him  upon  an  apparently 
serious  profession  of  grief  for  his  sin  and  a  pro- 
mise of  amendment ;  though,  if  the  offence  was 
immediately  against  Goil,  absolution  was  never 
pronounced  till  a  month  after  the  excommuni- 
cation was  ^ast  But  the  modem  Jews  are 
terribly  cniel  to  their  excommunicated  brethren. 
They  are  refused  all  manner  of  assistance ;  they 
meet  with  nothing  but  rudeness  ;  they  are  pelted 
with  stones  if  they  apjiear  in  the  streets  ;  they 
are  shunned  by  their  nearest  relations.  In  order 
to  obtain  a1>solution,  they  must  be  tied  to  a 
|>ost  and  whip(>ed ;  after  which  they  must  lie 
prastrate  at  the  door  of  the  s}*nagogue,  that  the 
rest  may  step  over  them.  If  they  die  under  the 
sentence,  their  death  is  celebrated  with  feasting 
and  diversion. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  excommunication  was 
exirly  introduced  into  the  church ;  that  Adam 
excommunicated  Cain  and  his  seed.  Some  find 
the  origin  of  it  in  Deborah's  curse  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Meroz  for  refusing  to  assist  Barak 
against  the  aiiuies  of  Jabin  (Judg.  v.  28). 
Others  place  its  commencement  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  Ezra,  that  all  the  Jews  should 
gather  themselves  to  Jerusalem  to  divorce  their 
strange  wires,  and  that  whoever  came  not 
should  have  his  substance  forfeited,  and  be  him- 
self put  from  the  congregation  (Ezra  x.  7,  8). 
It  seems  that  private  persons  presumed  to  ex- 
communicate and  absolve  offenders  as  well  as 
public  judges  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  some 
motlc.ni  Jews  imitate  the  Papists  in  excommu- 
nicating beasts  for  what  they  reckon  highly 
offensive. 

In  the  Christian  church  there  is  a  divine  wai> 
rant  for  a  prudential  suspension  of  offenders 
from  fellowship  in  scaling  ordinances  ;  but  ex- 
communication, prox>erIy  so  called,  excludes 
fnim  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant  and  other 
Christian  privileges,  and  from  all  unnecessary 
civil  converse  of  fellow-Christians  ;  renders  one 
as  an  heathen  man  and  publican  ;  and  delivers 
him  up  to  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  as  for 
tlie  im'scnt  a  visible  member  of  his  kingdom 
thnt  Heth  in  wickedness.  Never,  but  for  sins 
plainly  prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  and  ob- 
stinately continued  in,  ought  this  censure  to  be 
infIicte<L  Nor  ought  it  to  be  inflicted  but  in  a 
prudent,  impartial,  orderly,  meek,  and  solemn 
manner.  When  thus  inflicted  it  is  abundantly 
terrible,  though  no  civil  punishment  attend  it ; 
it  is  ratified  in  heaven  by  the  God,  Sa\iour,  and 
Judge  of  the  world  (Matt,  xviii  15-18  ;  xvi. 
19  ;  1  Cor.  v.  4-13  ;  GaL  v.  12  ;  2  Thess.  iii  14, 
15  ;  Tit  iii.  10  ;  1  Tim.  i  20). 

CYM'BALS,  a  musical  instrument,  perhaps 
not  unlike  those  now  used  in  military  bands  (2 
Sam.  vi.  5  ;  Ps.  cl.  6  ;  Gesenius,  711).  Such  as 
have  knowledge  and  eloquence,  without  true 


love  to  God  and  men,  an  but  as  a  tmUbi§ 
cymbal;  are  naby  and  nothing  more  (1  Oat 
xiiL  1). 

CYHlESS  (Shbtti^    [Gopher.] 

CYl'RESS  (Tbee).    [Bebosbl] 

CSTPRUS,  a  laige  ialand  in  the  MedxtermMD 
Sea,  to  the  south  of  Cilicia.  Few  parts  of  ths 
world  could  compare  with  it  in  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  beuly 
of  its  plains,  and  the  richness  of  its  productNoii 
It  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  deroted  to  thever 
ship  of  Venus ;  the  inhabitants  were  distiB- 
guished  for  their  lewdness,  and  even  the  mae 
Cyprian  came  to  be  the  designation  of  a  prafr 
tute.  It  was  long  governed  \iy  its  own  pcinoa; 
but  about  A.if.  8950  it  was,  imder  fUse  pe* 
tences,  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  rednoed  to 
the  condition  of  a  Boman  province.  In  AJt 
648  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  ;  aboat  1191 
the  Crusaders  wrested  it  from  the  Se^oldn 
Turks ;  the  Venetians  seiied  it  about  1471; 
but  in  1570,  after  a  moet  desperate  war,  tiify 
were  in  their  turn  driven  from  it  by  the  Tiiii% 
since  which  time  it  has  remained  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Numerous  Jews  were  settled  in  Cypnu^  and 
hence  it  probably  was  that  Christianity  vsi 
early  introduced  into  that  island.  'Banabs^ 
a  Levite  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  having  lind, 
sold  it,  and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  it 
the  apostles*  feet'  (Acts  iv.  86,  87).  'Nov 
they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  po> 
secution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  ss 
far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antiocli, 
preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jcvt 
only.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cypm 
and  Cyrene,  which  when  they  were  come  to 
Antioch  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching 
the  Lord  Jesus'  (xi  19,  20). 

Barnabas  and  Saul  *  being  sent  forOi  fron 
Antioch,  departed  unto  Seleucia,  and  from  thsnet 
they  sailed  to  C}'prus  ;'  at  Salamis  they 
preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogne  of 
the  Jews ;  and  when  they  had  gone  through  the 
isle  unto  Paphos,  the  deputy  of  the  oountiyi 
Sergius  Paulus,  called  for  them  and  derirsd  tq 
hear  the  word  of  God ;'  but  Elymas,  a  soroeRr, 
a  Jew,  *  withstood  them,  seeking  to  tun  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith,'  upon  which  he  was 
miraculously  smitten  with  blindness  (Acts  xl& 
1-13).  Saul  is  henceforth  called  Paul,  periuqis 
after  Sergius  Paulus  the  deputy,  who  becttoe 
a  convert  to  Christianity ;  but  some  suppose 
Paul  was  his  Roman  as  Saul  was  hia  Jewiih 
name,  and  that  he  now  went  by  it,  as  his  Ubonn 
were  henceforth  chiefly  among  the  GentikSi 
Several  years  after  this  Barnabas  again  visted 
Cyprus,  his  native  isle,  after  he  and  Paul '  de- 
parted asunder,  the  one  from  the  other,'  in  eofr 
sequence  of  the  sharp  contention  whkh  aross 
between  them  (xv.  39) ;  and  still  later  we  hin 
mention  of  '  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  dii* 
ciple'  (xxi.  16).  Tliese  are  interesting  cireoB- 
stances  relative  to  the  early  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Cyprus.  The  number  of 
Greeks  on  the  island  is  still  considerable  {Awm, 
Miss,  Her,  1824,  p.  240),  and  in  connectioi 
with  them  we  have  of  course  the  Greek  Churdi; 
but  Christianity  is  now  in  a  manner  nnknovB 
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•zcept  in  the  form  of  gross  supentitioxL   Under  pire,  and  in  Tarioiis  ways  of  the  resources  of  the 

the  d«spotic  and  oppreasiTe  government  of  the  empire,  and  might  form  some  guide  as  to  the 

Tsrks  Cy|>nu  has  been  reduced  to   a  most  policy  to  h€  pursued  in  regard  to  them.     Nor 

VKtched  condition.  were  the  uses  of  such  a  registration  necessarily 

CYRE'XE,   a   country  in    Northern  Africa  only  temporary.     The  registration  taken  at  the 

weatwanl  of  Egypt    This  state  had  for  some  *^™t  ^*'fi?°?,^  ^  ^"^^  "^f'^  afterwards  be 

am  its  own  kink  of  a  Grecian  Uneage,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  asswtmg  them  m  levy- 

contended   in  power  with   the  Carthaginians.  J^f  *";    The  verb  rendered  fii«*/«  inver  2  may 

Considerable  numben  of  Jews  appear  to  have  ^  f«V^ated  take  eject     The  register  thougii 

■etUed  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  Antiq.j^l.  2 ;  xvi,  P^«  "^  ?«™^  \^''^^*  ^"  f  ^  \^^"'  '^  ^f  ^  « 

6.  5).     When  the  soldiers  led  oOr  Lord  away  to  ^°^  J^^™f^  *°  any  matenal  account ;   but 

crtcify   hizn   'they  found  a  man  of  C>-rene,  7^.^^  ^^V}^  deposition  and  banishment  of 

Simon  by  name;  him  they  compeUed  to  bear  ^"^«^°  Archelaus,  Juihea  was  annexed  to  S>Tia 

his  cro«  •  (Matt.  xxviL  82).     -  Among  the  Jews  ^^  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  the  ri'gis- 

devoat  men,'  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  ^^.'^^  ^^  inhabitants  formerly  token  sen-ci  as 

of  Pentecost,  and  who  heard  the  aposUes  speak-  f  directory  for  laying  on  the  census  to  which 

ing  in  their  own  tongues,  were  some  fioiTSie  ^^?  ^^''^^'^  T^w''  subjected.     And  thus  it 

p^  of  Libya  about  Cyrene  (Acts  iL  6,  10).  Ff^*  ^,  ^'^  *»»?*  ^"^  enrolment  which  had 

We  find  Cyrenians  among  the  stiange  Je^-s  who  ^°  ™^«  ^^^^^^^  y^^"  ^^""^  ^i"^  ""^  ^.^« 

disputed  with  Stephen  (vL  9).     i&nong  those  f.^f^^^^  P~^"^«  consequences  worthy  of  notice 

•who  w»re  scattered  abroad  upon  the  ^rsecu-  *^^  ^^°-    PJi^Tfu^^l^  !     '  n"        ^^'^      ?^'' 

tioQ  that  arose  alK)ut  Stephen' wme  who  came  P^«  '     ,A!^"*  ,^»^^,J  }}^^.  ??"  Augustus 

to  AnUoch  -were  men  of  Cyrene'  (xi.  19,  20) ;  "«"^  *?  ^^f ^^^*  ."I^i^*  '?i?^' «!!i'  "^-  V"* 

ad  a  few  yean  afterwaids  we  find  at  Antioch  V^^'"^  ^^'^  ^  registered.     (Tins  first  register 

one  caUed  •  Lucius  of  Cyrene'  (xiU.  1).     It  is  ^^  effect  when   Cyrenius   was   president  of 

natural  to  conclude  from  such  cireumstances  ^>'"^)     ^hen  aU  went  to  be  registcrerl  everj- 

thU  Christianity  was,  or  at  least  would  be,  early  2"*  \^'^  ''r  f  y\.f'*''r^.f^'^.'*''"V'"!'} 

introduced    into  Cyrene.      After  this   wuntry  N^^th,  a  city  of  Galilee,  to  the  city  of  David 

had  been  above  1000  years  subject  to  the  Pe^  J?  ^^J^^  «^"!^  Bethlehem  (because  he  was  of 

■ians.  E-ypto^recians,  ami  Romans,  the  Sara-  *»»«  ^S"«  l^^^ifT  f  ^fw^'  ^  ^i^^  '7^ 

cens  seixid  it,  a.d.  640.     Some  of  the  Moham-  ^T?*^^^:^^^^^*™^^^^^  ^^«  (Campbell,  (,o./x^, 

mcdan  princes  erected  a  kingdom  here,  which  ">-^'^5  '>  »^-  -?' ."-'^ '•    .         ^.  .,  ^ 

continu^  about  350  years,  from  A.D.  900  to  ,,  .^"^^  .°7  ^'^^'\  ^?^  been  thrown  of  late  on 

1251),  though  the  seat  of  government  was  mostly  ^^'^  «"^J«,?.* '  fZ^  ^^«"P\  I*,  '"•'^y  "{'^  ^"J^^'ly 

tai  Egrypt.     At  present  the  country  is  almost  a  ^^«^  "P.^^f  difficulty,  yet  it  may  shew  tha   if 

desert,  and  belongs  to  the  Turks.  7«  ^^7  ^^"y  if '^■"^'^^  "^  ^!  "rcums  ances,  the 

"  diihculty  might  v»^ry  pos.sil»ly  be  cleared  up. 

CYRETNIUS,  or  QciRrNrua,  a  Roman  gover-  Dr.    Davidson,    refrrrini^   to   an   essay   on   the 

VK  of  Syria,  mentionetl  in  connection  with  the  Roman  goveniors  of  Syria,  by  A.   W.  Zuiiii>t, 

Imh  of  Christ  (Luke  iL  1,  2).     The  pa.ssagti  is  published  at   Birlin   1S54,  says,  *Zumpt   has 

ttt4'nil*Hl    with    considerable    difficulty.       The  sheun  by  conclusive  evidence  that  Publius  Sul- 

rp>risSration  spoken  of  (the  word  used  by  the  picius    Quirinius    tM-'canie    gnvenior    of    Syria 

evanqt-^li^t    does  not  refer  to   taxation — nutrff.  about  the  end  of  ac.  4,  remained  perhaps  three 

enrolltrii'»  trnjk  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  years,  and  in  th^  hist  yenr  of  his  poveriinirnt 

whilf  He-rotU  falsely  called  the  Greats  was  yet  was  rector  to  C.  (\i'sar,  tlu-n  on  his  mission  to 

living:    bat   tlie  tax  levied  by  Cyrenius  was,  the  Ejist,  till  tlic  end   of  n.c.  1,  when  he  nj- 

sccoriiing  to  Jas»*i»hus   {Antiq.  xviii.   1),  after  turned  to   Rome,      ilo  was  succeech-d   by  M. 

the  ex]juNii»n  of  An-helaus,  when  Judaia  was  Lollius  in  the  province  and  in  the  rectorship  of 

r»lu<>nl  t'l  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province  Ciu.sar;    but   he  came  Jigain,  a.d.  6,  to  make 

— «>..  not  until  about  ten  or  eleven  years  later.  Jud;«-a  a  Roman  province  an<l  take  a  census  of 

Though  it  was  ci>mmoiily  for  the  purpose  of  its   inhabitants.      It   is   not   known   wln-u   ho 

taxinij   that  a  register  was  made,  it  was  not  quitted  th«    i»rovince ;    but   as    his    successor 

alwsyi  nor  necessarily  so.     In  the  present  case  Creticus  Silanus  was  in  the  province  in  A.n.  11, 

ve  have  ;rrt'und  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  ho   probably   remained   the  full  term   of   five 

i3irr.<iii.it«*   view  to  taxation,  at  least  with  re-  years. 

fjit^'t  to  JudiiM.     Hennl  was  then  king  of  the        'The  value  of  Znnijit's  dissertation  for  our 

country;  and  though  lie  may  be  said  to  have  present  purjtose  lies  in  its  shi'win;:,  from  souhts 

held    his    crrjwn  of  the   Romans,  yet  as   they  entirely  inde])en«h'nt  (tf  Luk»«,    tliat   Cyrenius 

»;!<:••■■?•  1  him  all  the  honours  and  inmiunities  of  was  governor /«]/<//•<■  th«*  bill h  of  Clirist.    Thou^'h 

r.vilty,  th'rre  is  no  gi-uund  to  tliink  that  they  he  was  governor  of  Syria  a.d.  •»,  and  ni.iik*  a 

W'luid,   by   their  own  otllcers,  propose  to  levy  census  thm,  we  know  tliat  he  had  been  already 

any  tux   tp'nn  his  .subjects.      Nay,  we  have  the  g»)vemor  of  the  same  jirovincc — »'.«'.,  in  B.C.   4, 

tfr-jtim^ny  of  Josephus  that  they  di«l  not  lay  as  Luke  implies,  or  rather  n.c.  3. 
any  tax  on  the  people  of  Juihea  till  after  tlie        *ConteiniM)mry  hi>tory  is  still  silent  respert- 

exTiaNijn  of  Anhelaus,  when  the  country  wjw  ing  the  first  census  during  th"  lii-st  goveninienl, 

ViTiexeil    to   Syria,    and  so  Inicame  part  of  a  wliilr*  then*   is  a  pfsitive  dis'.ri'pancy  between 

R«?rr^iD  j»r>vince.      There  were   other  purposes  the  a<:coiints  of  liukc  and  Ji)se]thus  as  to  who 

Wili-Tj  tax:it:on  whirh  a  registration  of  the  in-  was  governor  in  the  year  comnionly  assi;:inil  as 

Liblt-ints   of  the  enij'ire  might  serw*  and  pro-  that  of  Christ's  biiHi ;    but  the  mere  siimee  of 

hab'y  did  serve.     It  furnisheil  the  knowledge  of  Si-ripturo   on  various  i)oints  is  not   valid    evi- 

the  p:ipulat;on  of  tlie  variyus  parts  of  the  em-  deuce  against  the  statement  of  a  credible  and 


lioDcat  historiBD ;  nor  can  JcHirphua'  (tcnvnl 
sccuncy  be  cDtnpand  with  Luk^'a'  (Uonie, 
iHtmd.  10&9). 

CTBUa      [PEBMi.] 


DAB^RATH,  ■  city  near  tbe  weitctn  hue  of 
Mount   Tabor,   in  the  gnat   plain  of  Jk 
Whetlier  it  he  the  sune  -nhieh  the  tribe  of 
chkr  give  to  the   Levites  ii  nncertun  (< 
lii.  12;  xii.  28).      The  village  ia  now  calleii 
Deburiyuh  (Wilson,  iL  90). 

DA'GOlf ,  the  principal  idol  of  the  Phillatinea. 
He  ii  commonly  figuini  aa  a  mac  in  the  nppar 
part  of  bin  body,  uid  u  a  fish  in  the  under.  He 
ii  generally  euppoaed  to  bare  bii  name  from  J*T, 
dag,  a  dsh;  hut  aotne  viU  hove  it  to  be  de- 
rived rroni  [3^,  dayaii,  com.  At  Gua  Samron 
pullLil  down  hia  temple  on  the  beiul  of  hia  woi^ 
aliipgwrs  (JudR.  ivL  21-3<l).  At  Aahdod,  when 
the  aric  of  Gud  waa  placed  in  bit  temple,  his 
image  tell  before  it;  his  head  and  handa  were 
broken  ofT.  only  hia  stnnip  waa  left,  according  to 
the  E.  T.  (1  Sam.  v.  1-4).  About  118  B.C. 
Joiiathaa  the  Maccabee  burnt  the  temple  of 
Dagon   at   Aihdod,   and    the   reniaini    of    the 
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Dagon  or  hia  temples. 

rAL'MAIJUTHA.     [MaoDALA.] 

DALMATIA,  a  dixtrict  in  the  sonthera  part 
of  Illyricum ;  and  after  the  final  reduction  of  the 
Dulinatian  tribes  the  province  was  more  fre- 
quently called  by  this  name  than  by  that  uC 
Illjricum  (Conyboare,  U.  127).  While  Paul 
was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  Titns  went  into  Dsl- 
matia  with  the  view  no  doabt  of  preaching  the 
gospel  [;i  Tim.  iv.  10). 

DAMASCUS,  the  ancient  capita]  of  Sj-ria, 
lying  lo  tbe  east  of  the  mDuntoios  of  Lebanon. 
It  in  a  very  ancient  city,  huviug  eiiated  even  in 
tlie  days  of  Abraham,  whopunnieilChedorlaomer 
and  his  nlliii  'unto  Hobab.  whteb  is  on  the  left 
Irnnd  of  Dainnacuit'  (Gen.  liv.  IS);  mention  is 
iilao  mule  of  Aliiaham's  stewanl, '  this  Elieier 
of  Damaacui'  <iv.  2).  Syria  was  long  divided 
into  several  petty  aovereignties,  and  Damaacoa 
it  not  agnin  mentioned  in  tbe  O.  T.  nntil  tbe 
time  of  David,  who,  baring  attacked  the  king 
of  Zobah,  'the  Syrians  of  UamaMus  came  to 
anccour  liim,'  but  \m»K  subdued  by  David,  be 
'  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damajirus '  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5.  6).  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  Recon,  a 
MTvaiit  nf  tbe  former  king,  hnvijig  established 
himself  in  that  part  of  Syria,  nigniMl  in  Damas- 
cus, *  and  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
daya  of  Solomon'  (I  Kings  xL  23-25).  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  being  engaged  in  war  with 
Baasha,  king  of  larael,  sent  a  present  of  silver 
and  gold  lo  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  and 
besonght  him  to  break  hia  league  with  BaoHha, 
and  to  come  and  help  him.  'So  Brnhsdnd 
hearkened  onto  King  Am,  and  sent  the  captaini 
of  the  boats  which  he  had  against  the  ritics  of 
Jstael,  and  smote  Ijon,  and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth- 
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maachah,  and  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  tbe  bad 
of  Maphtair  (I  Kmgs  ».  IB,  20).  In  thi 
nign  of  Ahab,  Ben-hodad  I1-,  ^og  with  othir 
thirty-two  kings,  invided  the  land  of  IomI, 
bnt  being  twice  repnised,  h*  wm  ^ad  to  lu  for 
peace,  and  proposed  as  one  of  the  eonditioM 
'  Thou  Shalt  make  atneta  for  tbaa  in  Tlaiimi  !■, 
as  my  father  made  in  Samaria '  (xz.  1-34),  A 
few  yean  ■tterwarda  Ben-hadad,  being  rick,  nl 
the  prophet  Eliaha  being  then  ia  Damaaen^  l» 
sent  Hatael,  one  of  his  setvanta,  to  iDqnin  it 
him  wbetlier  he  would  recover  bom  his  ill ■  ass, 
who  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  him  a  pnseit 
consisting  '  of  every  good  thing  of  I>aniBscii>, 
forty  camels' burden"  (2  Kings  viii.  7-9).  Tkoe 
ware  frequent  wars  between  the  king*  of  Bvrii 
and  of  Israel,  in  which  sometimes  the  on*  b1 
sometimes  the  other  prevailed.  Jeroboam  tcok 
Damascus  and  Hamatb  (2  King*  xiv.  St> 
Reson,  king  of  Syria,  and  Fekah,  king  of  Imal 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  against  Ahi^ 
king  of  Judah,  the  latter  called  in  to  his  help 
Tiglatb-pileser,  king  of  Aaayria,  who  '  eame  tf 
against  Damascos,  and  took  it,  and  carried  tla 
people  nf  it  captive  to  Eir,  and  slew  Baa' 
(ivL  G-B).  Bnt  though  this  waa  no  douU  a 
heavy  blow  lo  Damascos  (Is.  ivii.  1,  »),  it 
sppean  not  lo  have  been  utterly  ivjitd. 
Jeremiah,  at  a  later  period,  threatens  it  *itt 
further  judgments  (ilix.  23-27) ;  and  btM 
speaks  of  it  aa  carrying  on  a  considtnbla  tnls 
with  Tyre  (iiviL  18). 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damaaciu  nndtr  tks  t* 

Syrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Pernau  priw^ 

under  whose  ride  it  aaecenlTely  fell,  thn  Ii 

banlly  a  trace  in  history.     In  the  GiwoBfli* 

kingdom    of    the   Selencidse    Antiorh  «■  lk> 

capital,  not  Damascus  (Robiraon,  Jt«.  fv,  4tfl. 

Karly  in  the  Christian  era  Datiiaiicas  ni  t^ 

tinguished  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  erab 

the  history  of  the  church  of  Cliriat—tl]!  a* 

raion  of  Saul  of  Tanus.     At  that  tiiH  » 

ipeata  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  AntK 

king  of  Arabia,  and  waa  governed  by  a  dt^ 

ppoinled  by  him  (2  Cor.  li.  33).     Great  no*- 

era  of  Jews  were  now  mident  in  Damaacu,  > 

let  which  helps  to  explain  Saul's  ernni  to  W 

ity. 

In  the  wild  conquesta  of  the  early  KebMf 

ledans  Damascus  fell  under  the  power  rf  Ik* 

Lhalif  Omar  in  €35.      In  the  fallowing  «- 

tunes   it    often   changed    master*  among  lb 

Moslem  dynasties  which  ruled  In  tk 

Ea«t.     At  length,  in  1516,  It  was  taka  If 

Sultan   Selim    I.,   and  it  has  ever  since  bMi 

ibject  to  the  Turks  (Robinson,  Jiet.  iv.  Mi 

*67). 

While  other  cities  of  the  East  hsve  ifaM. 

lurishcd,  and  decayed,   Damascus   li  Still  * 

ace    of    considerable    importanoe.       It   *•• 

nnded  before  most  of  them,  and  it  has  W 

fed  most  of  them.     No  city  in  tfae  East  i* 

Euntaincd  its  gronnd  as  it  has  done  from  ip 

age,  thronghout  many  gentrationi. 

Damascus,  within  the  circuit  of  the  anM 

tils,  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  and  ahwt 

three  miles  in  circumference.    On  the  nortkn 

of  the  city  proper  there  is  an  extevi'i 

■pally  inhabited  by  Turkish  oT  "'■ 
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and  the  south  of  the  city,  stretching  out  into 
the  pUin  for  about  two  miles.  The  city  as  a 
vhoie  is  very  iirefi^ju'  in  fonn,  having  projec- 
tinna  and  indentations  on  all  sides.  Its  length 
lh>m  nnrth  to  south  is  about  three  miles,  and 
its  breaiUh  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  on  the  north-west  is  the 
\aifK  villi^  or  suliurb  of  Salahijeh,  finely  situ- 
ated  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  enjoying  a 
commanding  view  over  the  vobt  plain.  It  in 
more  than  a  mUe  in  length  (Porter,  JJamasciUf 

Tlie  streets  are  in  genera]  narrow,  as  u  xuual 

in  E^L^tem  countries,  and  also  mean,  dirty,  and 

cro'kol.     They  are  paved  with  basalt,  in  the 

Oriental  manner,  having  a  lower  chaTmel  or  pa8- 

nge  in  the  middle.     In  some  there  are  pits  or 

sinks  of  filth  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be 

I«s»ed  without  danger.      The  principal  street 

«zten«ls  from  the  eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably 

straight  direction,  quite  through  the  city  to  one 

cf  the  western  gates.     It  is  alxiut  half  a  mile  in 

logtfay  but  being  narrow  and  the  houses  jutting 

oat  in  several  places  on  Itoth  sides,  you  cannot 

lave  a  clear  view  of  its  length  and  straightness. 

k  is,  however,  the  most  im])ortant  and  capacious 

tftrcvt  in  Damascus,  and  usually  presents  a  busy 

iKne  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  Oriental  com- 

i&erce.    This  street  has  various  names  in  diifer- 

nt  parts  among  the  Moslem  inhabitants ;   but 

Um  Christians  regard  it  as  *  the  street  which  is 

allvi  Straight,*  where  Paul  lodg  d,  as  mentione<l 

ia  Arts  ix.  1 1  (Robinson,  Ra.  iv.  454 ;  Wilson, 

iiSSl;  MaundreU,  133). 

Uuy  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at 
Cairo.  These  are  shut  every  night,  an  hour 
Mid  a  half  after  sun.sct,  but  are  opened  to  any 
"Ti«  v;,liin.:  to  pass  on  jjayment  of  a  lew  paras. 
T!w  outt-r  pates  of  the  city  are  numerous. 
"Hurt  ire  saiil  to  be  not  fewer  than  thirty  or 
'■nrin  a;i  i Robinson,  Res.  iv.  455). 

The  h'.iiwe*  generally  s})eaking  are  built  of  no 

■•^iVr  material  than  sun-burnt  brick,  daube<l 

•'ver  In  tLA  coarse  a  manner  as  the  meanest 

^''•k:«.     Tliey  are  proKably  constructed   of 

tji*  nia^rial  a.<  being  much  cooler  in  the  hot 

^'^'c-n  thin  they  would  be  if  built  of  stone. 

^v.  this  way  of  building  has  also  its  incon- 

Vf.iita.  OS,  and  among  others  that,  after  violent 

•"lias  the  whole  city  becomes,  by  the  wa.shing 

'f  tlie  hou^e.'.,  a.s  it  were  a  quagmire.     However, 

**■«  in  thesf  mud  wiills  you  fnitl  the  pates  and 

^•n  adorned  with  marble  poitals,  carved  and 

m.a3d  with  inr-it  beautv  and  varietv.     It  is  not 

•  litrle  surprising  to  see  mud  and  marble,  state 

*n'I  -iorlidne-s  "^o  mingled  together. 

The  a.-ji*:i.t  of  the  insirle  of  tlie  houses  is  en- 
tiftiv  iliff»?rent  from  that  of  the  outside.     The 
i.ii-r*  "f  tli»-  woidthy  an*,  extfni;illy,  not  less 
te^n  and  uu:ittra(lLvft  tlian  others,  while  in  the 
interior  tbev  may  l>e  deeme<l  as  so  many  minia- 
ture |<ilai:e.s.     They  are  of  a  qua^lrangular  form, 
in-::- j*:r*i5  a  court  paved  with  marble,  onianicntod 
wilh  l*e.iutiful  trees  and  ttoweriug  shrubs,  and 
b.A%in2  copi'MLs  foimtains  playing  in  the  centre. 
The  lr«wer  ri^orns  on  each  side  of  the  court  are 
raided  a>'"Vi;   its  area,  open  in  frtjnt,  covered 
with    carr-^ts  and   seated  with  divans   in  the 
Ea^-vtti  fufhion,  fumi.shed  out  in  the  height  of 
Oriental    luxury.      Of  thc^e  divans   there   are 
generally  several  on  all  sides  of  the  court,  and 


placed  at  .such  different  points  that  at  one  or 
other  of  them  you  may  always  have  either  the 
sun  or  the  shade,  whichever  you  please  (Maun- 
dreU, 124,  125;  Wil»»on,  ii.  32s  ;  Robiu.sun, 
Res.  iv.  455). 

The  bazaars  are  among  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  Damascus.  They  are  all  in  one  quarter  of 
the  city,  but  are  se])arated  from  wuh  other 
acconling  to  the  dilTerent  wares  sold,  or  the 
ditferent  trades  carrieii  on  iii  them.  They  are 
generally  covered  or  uncoven^l  arcades,  with  a 
row  of  shops  on  each  side.  There  is  a  sejtarute 
bazaar  for  almost  ever}'  commo«lity  exposed  for 
sale,  from  the  most  sumptuous  articles  of  luzur)' 
down  to  the  most  onlinary  necessities  and  conve- 
niences of  common  life.  The  proprietors  of  them 
are  both  Mohammerlans  and  Christians.  I'hey 
sit  more  than  stand  in  their  sIu^iks,  and  make 
a  long  stretch  of  hand  to  help  their  customers. 
They  liave  an  air  of  dignity,  gravity,  and  polite- 
ness alK^ut  them  which  shews  lK»tli  their  self-com- 
mand and  their  desire  to  please.  Tlie  multitude 
of  merchants  and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of 
purchasers  and  loungers,  and  the  many  confec- 
tioners and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet,  thread- 
ing their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in 
various,  ami  often  in  splendid  costume,  talking, 
bargaining,  protesting,  and  often  swearing : — 
all  this  produces  a  confusion  and  {irest-nts  a 
scene  which  belongs  only  to  Oriental  character, 
and  can  be  foimd  only  in  a  great  Oriental  city. 

The  lai^est  and  most  splendid  of  the  many 
khans  in  Damascus  is  that  of  A  sad  PiLsha, 
erected  about  the  midrlle  of  last  century.  It 
lias  a  noble  dome ;  and  its  architecture  is  par- 
ticularly distingULsheil  for  its  lightness  and 
elegance.  Tliese  khans  are  frerju»;nted  by  nur- 
ciiants  from  other  cities  and  di>tant  lands  ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  present  an 
appearance  of  great  bustle  and  businos. 

With  the  bazaars  and  khans  stand  I'onnected 
the   manufat'itures   and   commerce  of  the  citv. 

ft 

The  former  are  less  extensive  and  less  renowned 
than  in  past  tinier*.  The  celebrated  Damascus 
sword-blades  are  found  no  longer.  The  damask 
stuffs,  which  even  in  ancient  times  took  their 
name  from  the  city  (see  Gesenius,  pt*D*T,  2H4), 
are  still  woven  here,  though  now  .surj>as^ed  hy 
the  fabrics  of  Western  Europe.  LloM  and  silver 
thre^ul  arc  also  manufactured  to  a  considenibl*' 
extent,  and  likewise  gold  and  silver  work  iii 
general,  elegant  saddlery  and  trappings,  delicate 
oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  lor  the  toilet 
(Wilson,  ii.  326  ;  Itobinson,  Res.  iv.  45^3 ). 

'Damascus,*  says  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  a 
Tnissionary  at  Daniaj^cus,  *  is  a  i)ure]y  mercantile 
city,  carrying  on  an  extensive  tnide  with  the 
wandering  tril)es  of  Betlouins  who  j>asture  their 
flo«:ks  on  the  vast  plains  of  Arabia.  It  is  als«) 
a  great  entrepot  for  the  rich  wares  of  IVrsia  and 
India,  which  are  brought  here  by  caravans  from 
Bagdad.  The  annual  Haj  pilgrimage  is  also  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  city,  for  this  is  the 
place  of  rendezvou.H,  and  is  thence  called  *  Tiie 
lJ:ite  of  Mecca.'  Tlic  holy  caravan  reaches  the 
city  about  the  middle  of  the  month  Kammlan  ; 
and  from  this  time  until  its  departure  on  tlie 
15th  of  the  following  month  the  streets  ancl 
bazaars  are  crowded  by  thousands,  eager  alike 
to  buy  and  sclL  Every  pilgrim  endeavours  to 
make  his  journey  profitable  by  traffic^  and  this 
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Is  not  considered  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  sanctity  of  his  character  or  the  fervonr  of 
his  devotions.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Islam 
that  traffic  and  religion,  cheating  and  praying, 
l}ing  and  devotion,  can  be  blended  together  with- 
out the  least  discord.  The  Persian  haji  brings  his 
goigeons  carpets,  fine  embroidery,  rich  shawls, 
hilaid  caskets,  and  precious  stones,  to  barter  for 
Damascus  silks  and  cotton  fabrics.  Damascus 
also  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  silks  and 
dried  fruits  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  and  other 
parts  of  Turkey'  (Porter,  Damtuetta,  i.  147). 

The  waUs  of  Damascus  are  well  worthy  of 
inspection  by  a  stranger.  '  We  had  little  doubt,' 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  *  that  from  the  foundation  to  a 
considerable  extent  upwards  they  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  being  built  of  large  bevelled 
stones  similar  to  those  a.<isociated  elsewhere 
with  Jewish  architecture,  and  much  worn  by 
the  weather.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  houses 
built  on  parts  of  them  at  the  present  day,  as 
was  probably  the  case  when  the  disciples  took 
Paul  by  night  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in 
a  basket'  (Wilson,  ii.  852). 

Most  travellers  are  so  much  occupied  with, 
and  so  much  attracted  by,  the  display  of  modem 
wealth  and  luxury  in  Damascus  that  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  no  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
splendour  now  remain  ;  but  that  is  because 
they  neglect  to  look  for  them  in  nooks  and 
comers,  and  other  obscure  places.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  modem  city 
is  built  upon  mounds  of  ancient  mins.  '  I  have 
traced  colonnades,'  says  Porter,  '  that  were  once 
a  mile  in  length,  extending  through  the  city 
along  the  street  that  was  called  Straight  Six 
of  the  Roman  gateways  are  still  peri'ect,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  walls  remains  ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  walls  and  gates  can  be  seen 
now  exhibiting  a  patchwork  of  Saracenic  and 
modem  nia.<ionry  on  the  ancient  foundations. 
The  great  mosque,  too,  with  its  exterior  colon- 
nades and  splendid  entrance-arches,  is  still,  as  it 
was  of  old,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  stmc- 
tures  in  Syria'  {Jotim,  iiku:.  Lit.  April  1S64,  p. 
236). 

The  population  of  Damascus,  according  to 
recent  accounts,  amounted  to  111,552,  of  whom 
89,500  were  sup|K)scd  to  be  Mohammedans, 
and  11,772  ChriNtians  of  the  various  sects  found 
in  Syria.  It  is  stated  there  were  819  mosques 
and  only  10  churches  (Wilson,  ii.  355).* 

Tlie  approach  to  Damascus  is  most  beautiful. 
The  finest  view  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
hill  overhanging  Salheiyah,  one  of  the  principal 
suburbs,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
MaundrcU  8up])o<ies  it  w^os  probably  this  hill 
concerning  which  the  Turks  relate  the  story  that 
their  proiihet,  coming  near  Damascus,  took  his 
station  for  some  time  on  a  neighbouring  preci- 
pice in  order  to  view  the  city,  and  considering 
the  ravishing  bcaiity  and  delightfulnes.s  of  it,  he 

*  Porter  gives  a  later  government  census, 
according  to  which  the  Mohammedans  were 
74,464,  the  Christians  14,005,  the  Jew.s  4630, 
and  the  whrde  population  108,599  ;  but  as  the 
taxes  are  levie<l  in  projK)rtion  to  the  numbers 
returned,  the  inhabitanta  are  made  as  few  as 
IioHsible.  The  whole  population  ho  considers  as 
150,000  (Porter,  Uamascus,  L  138). 


would  not  tempt  his  tnilty  by  entering  il^  hit 
instantly  departed  with  this  reflection  upon  il, 
that  there  was  but  one  paradise  designed  te 
man,  and  for  his  pert  he  was  lesolved  not  ts 
take  his  in  this  world.    This  stoty,  wbeCbr 
trae  or  false,  pictures  forth  the  MngnUy  beantj 
and  voluptuousness  of  Damascns  snd  the  sn^ 
rounding  country.    The  town  is  situated  on  ths 
west  side  of  a  plain  of  so  great  extent  that  yw 
can  but  just  discern  the  mountains  that  fomjsa 
it  on  the  further  side.    It  is  of  a  long  straight 
figure,  is  very  slender  in  the  middle,  bat  swdb 
out  considerably  at  each  end,  especlaUy  st  tiHft 
which  lies  to  the  north-east     It  is  thick  srt 
with  mosques  and  minarets,  the  usnsl  on»' 
ments  of  Turkish  cities.     These  domes  sad 
minarets  give  variety  and  beanty  to  the  pnh 
spect :  some  of  the  latter  axe  very  tasteful    It 
is  encompassed  with  gardens  and  orchsidi^  si- 
tending  to  no  less,  according  to  common  crti* 
mation,  tlian  26  or  30  miles  round,  which  mskM 
it  look  like  a  noble  city  in  a  vast  wood.    Ite 
gardens  are  most  luxuriant    The  boildiogpof 
Damascus  are  abnost  all  of  snowy  whitCDSi^ 
and  this  contrasts  well  with  the  sninnmdiqf 
foliage.    The  varied  shsdes  of  tb»  trees  snd  fti 
tints  of  the  blossoms  and  fhiit  in  their  sssso^ 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  pictoie.    lit 
sombre  hue  of  the  olive  and  the  deep  greco  rf 
the  walnut  are  finely  relieved  by  the  lighter  ihsde 
of  the  apricot,  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  pophr, 
and  the  purple  tint  of  the  pomegranate  wUb 
lofty  cone-like  cypresses  appear  at  intervak^iad 
a  few  palm-trees  here  and  there  raise  up  tkfr 
graceful  heads.    The  variously-coloured  fidiigi 
thus  surrounding  the  bright  city,  and  the  smoott 
plain  beyond,  now  bounded  by  naked  hiUs  nd 
now  mingling  with  the  sky  on  the  fsr  diiti&t 
horizon,  give  a  softness  and  an  airrial  httStif 
to  the  whole  scene  which  captivates  the  wai 
of  the  beholder.     '  We  continued,'  says  Mssi* 
drell,  *  a  good  while  upon  the  precipice,  to  tike 
a  view  of  the  city ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  kiri 
matter  to  leave  a  station  which  presents  to  jos 
so  charming  a  landscape.     It  exhibits  the  psis- 
dise  below  as  a  most  fair  and  delectable  plst% 
and  yet  will  hardly  sufiTer  yon  to  stir  svay  ti 
go  to  it ;  thus  at  once  inviting  you  to  the  citf 
by  the  pleasure  which  it  seems  to  promise,  uA 
detaining  you  from  it  by  the  beauty  of  the  pw* 
spect  (Wilson,  ii.  329  ;  Maundrell,  121,  ^ 
123  ;  Robinson,  Jies.  iv.  456). 

For  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  gsrdoii 
and  of  the  neighlx)uring  country,  Damasctf  ii 
diiefly  indebted  to  the  river  Barada,  vhidi 
rises  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  a  deep,  IntA, 
nushing  mountain  stream,  and  pours  dovn  > 
vast  body  of  water  to  the  plain  below.  It 
divides  into  three  streams,  of  wliich  the  midd)^ 
most  and  lai^gest  runs  directly  to  Damairv, 
and  is  distributed  to  all  the  dstems  and  fooB* 
tains  of  the  city.  The  otlier  two  are  dim 
round,  probiibly  artificially,  the  one  to  the  rigbt 
hand  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on  the  honkn 
of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  kt  ss  tbcr 
pass  by,  by  little  currents,  and  so  disposed  iD 
over  the  vast  woo<l,  insomuch  that  there  is  not  s 
garden  but  has  a  fine  quick  stream  mmiBg 
tiirouf^h  it,  which  serves  not  only  for  watsriig 
the  place,  but  is  also  improved  into  founts 
and  other  delightful  waterworks.    The  Baisd^    < 
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h  atanoft  ivboUy  dmnk  op  by  the  dty  and  its 
gndni ;  what  imall  put  of  it  etei^Mi^  If  mtn- 
dnU  me  informed,  is  united  in  one  channel 
agdnon  the  •ovtb-eaat  aide^  and  after  a  course 
of  about  three  or  fonr  hours,  finally  kses  it- 
self in  two  coosidanihls  lakes^  whidi  perhapa 
at  timea  are  maiahei,  withoat  cnrar  reaching 
thaaea. 

'Arenot^'aaidNaaman, '  Ahana  and  Pharpar, 
rifaia  of  Damaaens,  better  than  all  the  waters 
aCIarBelt'(2Kin8BT.  12.)  The  Barada,  there 
ia  Uttla  doubt,  it  the  Abana  (or  the  Amana), 
aliwe  the  laigeat  and  moat  important  stream 
would  naturally  be  named  first,  and  beoanae, 
too^  a  part  of  Lebanon  adjacent  to  Harmon  b 
Ukewiae  called  Amana  (Ekmg  iv.  8),  coneapond- 
ing  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain  where  the 
Barada  has  its  sources. 

The  second  riTer,  the  Pfaarpar,  b  probably 
the  A'wiJ,  which  is  the  only  other  independent 
stream  of  any  site  within  the  territory  of  D»- 
maacua.  It  takea  ita  riaa  in  Mount  Harmon, 
and  ia  aemall lirely  river.  No  other  important 
atream  peases  throuc^  the  plain.  Varioua 
amaller  atraama  enter  it  ftom  the  mvinea  and 
fimntaina  on  the  weat  and  north,  and  after 
ftftiliafaig  tha  aoil  aa  it  passes  alon&  it  fklla 
into  another  oi  the  lakes  on  the  esst  of  Da- 
maaeoa  (BM.  Ak.  tL  870;  zL  881,  889; 
Mamdrea,  121,  122 ;  Bobinaon,  ir.  446,  447, 
448 ;  Porter,  Damateui,  L  299,  882,  889). 

It  haa  been  well  remarked  that  '  Naaman 
nay  be  ezcuaed  his  national  prejudice  in  faTour 
of  hie  own  riTon,  which,  by  their  constant  and 
beaatiftil  aupply  of  water,  render  the  vicinity  of 
Damasoua,  atthough  on  the  edge  of  a  desert, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world  ; 
while  the  streams  of  Judsea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jordan,  are  nearly  dry  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and,  running  in  deep  and  rocky 
channela,  convey  but  i>artial  fertility  to  the 
lands  through  which  they  flow.' 

Damascus  was  formerly  the  home  of  many 
distinguished  Arabian  writers  and  scholars,  but 
learning  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Bowring 
reports  that  he  could  not  find  a  bookseller  in 
Damascus  or  Aleppo,  nor  could  a  scribe  now 
get  his  living  by  copying  MSS.  Seetzen  found 
three  Moslem  booksellers,  of  whom  two  were 
also  bookbinders.  There  are,  however,  in  Da- 
mascus large  numbers  of  beautiful  and  valuable 
Arabic  MSS.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  valu6 
aa  illustrating  Mohammedan  history,  customs, 
and  religion,  but  they  are  generally  so  expensive 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would 
be  most  anxious  to  possess  them,  snd  most 
likely  to  turn  them  to  good  account  Some 
fine  Syrian  MSS.  are  slso  occasionally  met 
with  (Robinson,  Rea,  iv.  443  ;  Jawm.  Stu.  Lit 
April  1854,  236,  July  1856,  406). 

DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  words,  ao- 
eording  to  ordinary  use,  are  confined  to  the 
puniahment  of  hell,  to  which  the  impenitent 
will  hareafter  be  condemned  ;  but  it  \b  unwar- 
rantable in  a  translator  to  limit  the  words  of 
the  aacred  writers  to  this  meaning,  when  neither 
the  terms  used  nor  anything  in  tiie  context  can 
be  said  to  restrict  them.  The  phrases  Kpwkt 
Tip  Tcovat  and  oewnor  Kfiwt%  literally  '  the 


puniahfnant  or  otmdemiiBlkm  of  hell,'  and 
'  etemal  poniabraent  or  condeiin  nation,*  are 
the  only  teima  in  the  Goapda  whidh^  strictly 
speakings  aignifjr  damoMtkm.  But  eif«n  fai 
translating  taeae  it  is  prefsrabla  to  adhere  to 
the  periphrasis  of  the  inspired  penmeB.  By 
the  freqneoti  mmeoeasaiy,  and  ii  mmm  caaea 
censurable  reeauite  of  truialators  to  such  terms 
aa  damned  and  damnation,  aa  aapsitty  ia  given 
to  the  langnage  of  the  N.  T.  which  ia  not  in  the 
origfaial  (OampbaU,  Gc^ftU,  iv.  285). 

We  shall  give  a  ftrw  examflea  of  thia. 
Marie  zvL  16 :  '  Ha  that  believeth  ahaU  ba 
saved,  but  ha  thsct  bdieveth  not  shall  be  ooi^ 
demned'  (&  T.  iammed^  What  our  Lofd  " 
here  aaya  haa,  no  doubt,  refsrenoe  to  the  'v* 
punishment  of  hell,  but  the  tanna  emplofad 
may  or  may  not  rafHr  to  it  The  term  Irt 
genersl,  and  in  tranalating  wo  on|^t  to  pro- 
serve  the  generality  of  the  original  It  ia  the 
aame  word  whidh  ia  here  emph^red  that  ia  uaed 
in  Matt  zz.  18 ;  John  viiL  10, 11 ;  Bom.  a  1, 
and  varkma  othfr  paaaagea. 

In  like  mannar,  Boul  zit.  28  diould  ba 
rendered  '  He  thsct  donbteth  is  oondemned' — 
i.€^  of  himself  (ver.  22),  or  by  his  own  con- 
sdenoe  (&  T.  rfawiiiarf),  *  if  ha  eat,  becanae  h^vlk' 
eateth  not  of  fUth;  Ibr  whataoevw  is  not  of  *V' 
lUthissin.' 

So  also  2  Thea.  a  11,  12:  «And  for  thk 
cause  God  shall  send  thsnoN  strong  deluskma 
that  they  should  beliave  a  lie^  that  they  all 
mig^  be  condemned'  (&  T.  dammtd)  'who 
beUeved  not  the  truth,  bat  bad  pleaanre  in  un- 
righteousnees.' 

The  noun  KpiiuL  haa  the  aame  general  import* 
and  ¥re  would  accordingly  render  it  eofu2fl»i- 
nation  or  ptmu/iment  in  such  passages  as  the 
following: — Matt  xxiil  14:  '  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites  1  for  ye  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers :  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
condemnation'  (E.  T.  damnatum), 

Rom.  iii  8 :  '  And  not  rether  (as  we  be  slan- 
derously reported,  and  as  some  aflSrm  that  we 
say),  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  t  whose  * 
condemnation  or  punishment  (E.  T.  damnation) 
is  just' 

RooL  ziiL  2 :  '  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves '  con- 
demnation or  punishment  (£.  T.  damnation), 

1  Cor.  zL  29 :  'He  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
imworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  condemnation' 
or  punishment '  to  himself'  (E.  T.  damnation), 
*  not  disceming  the  Lord's  body'  (see  also  1 
Tim.  V.  12). 

Indeed  we  see  no  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
words  under  consideration  in  any  of  the  pas- 
sages where  they  occur  in  the  E.  T.  The 
words  condemn  and  condemnation  or  punish- 
ment would  bring  out  the  Rense  of  them  equally 
welL  In  this  way  the  general  signification  of 
the  words  would  be  preserved  in  all  the  pas- 
sages where  they  occur,  and  uniformity  in  the 
translation  of  words  is  always  desireble  where- 
ever  it  is  practicable.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  in  no  degree  diminish  the  substantial 
evidence  for  the  fiiture  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell ;  if  there  is  any  differenos^  it 
would  be  only  in  sound. 
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DAN.  1.  The  fifth  ion  of  Jaooh,  and  eldest 
of  Bilhah.  He  had  bat  one  son,  yiz.  Hoshim, 
or  Shuham  (Qen.  xlvL  23  ;  Num.  xzyl  42),  yet 
whenhia  tribe  came  out  of  Egyi>t,  about  200  years 
afterwards,  the  adult  males  amounted  to  62,700 
(Num.  i  39) ;  and  in  the  wilderness  they  increased 
to  64,400  (xzri  43).  They,  with  the  tribes  of 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  formed  the  fourth  diyision 
of  the  Hebrew  camp,  and  marched  last  (ii  25- 
81).  They  had  their  inheritance  on  the  west 
of  Judoh  and  Benjamin  ;  but  the  Amorites  re- 
tained a  great  part  of  the  low  country,  particu- 
larly Mount  Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Sluudbim,  till 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Ephraim  obliged  them 
to  be  tributaries  (Josh.  xix.  40-48  ;  Judg.  i  34, 
85).  Being  pressed  for  room,  the  Danites  sent 
five  men  from  Zorah  and  from  Eshtaol  to  search 
out  the  country  for  a  new  settlement ;  and  they 
havLng  brought  a  farourable  report  of  Laish,  in 
the  north-east  of  Canaan,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Jordan,  a  party  of  the  Danites  from 
these  two  cities,  amounting  to  600  men,  went 
thither,  and  '  smote  the  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  bunt  the  city  with  fire.' 
They  now  rebuilt  the  city,  *  and  dwelt  therein, 
and  called  it  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father.'  On  their  way  northward  they  had 
robbed  Micah  of  Mount  Ephraim  of  his  images 
and  his  priests ;  and  they  set  up  in  Dan  his 
graven  image,  and  the  priest  '  and  his  sons 
were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day 
of  the  captivity  of  the  land '  (Judg.  xviiL) 
Samson,  one  of  the  judges,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  of  the  city  of  Zonh ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength,  and  by  his  exploits  terribly 
harassed  and  destroyed  the  Philistines  (xiiL  2- 
25  ;  ziv.-xvL)  As  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  Uy  contiguous  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
they  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  attacks  from 
them,  and  there  is  little  doubt  were  greatly 
harassed  by  them. 

2.  Dan,  originally  a  dty  of  the  Canaanites, 
called  Leshem  or  Laish  (Josh.  xiz.  47  ;  Judg. 
xviii  29).  It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  for  it  is  said  he  pursued 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  unto  Dan  (Gen. 
ziv.  14).  As  soon  as  this  place  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  colony  of  Danites,  it  became  a 
seat  of  idolatry ;  and  it  was  afterwards  a  main 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 
When  Jeroboam  set  up  the  worship  of  the  two 
golden  calves  '  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and 
the  other  put  he  in  Dan'  (1  Kings  xiL  28,  29). 
Dan  appears  to  have  been  commonly  reckoned 
the  northern  limit  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Hence 
it  is  often  described  as  reaching  '  from  Dan 
even  to  Btersheba '  (1  Sam.  iii.  20). 

Dan  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Banias  or  Ceesarea  PhUippi ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  were  distinct  places.  Both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  about  four 
Roman  miles  west  of  Banias,  on  the  way  to 
Tyre  (BibL  Sac  iii  211).  It  was  near  the 
westermost  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  the  present 
Tell-el-Kadhi  Now  the  word  Kadhi  in  Arabic 
signifies  Judge,  which  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Dan, 
judieana.  The  River  which  rises  here  is  called 
Nahr^-Dhan,  or  river  of  Dan,  circumstances 
which  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of 
that  city.    Dr.  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  his  ap- 


proach to  it:  '  The  country  through  which  wo 
passed  was,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  which  we  had  wit- 
nessed since  we  commenced  our  journey.  We 
could  well  understand  and  sympathise  in  the 
report  given  of  Laish  and  its  neighbourhood  by 
the  spies :  '  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold 
it  is  very  good  ;'  and  looking  to  its  position  and 
resources,  understand  how  its  original  inhabi- 
tants '  should  dwell  careless,'  '  quiet  and  secure.' ' 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  like  manner,  notices  the  fer- 
tility of  this  part  of  the  country.  '  This  region,' 
says  he,  '  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it 
by  the  Danite  spies.  This  is  one  of  those  co- 
incidences which  are  confirmatory  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  history'  (Wilson,  iL  172-174; 
Robinson,  Ite$,  iiL  351-358  ;  iv.  393). 

DAN'CING,  a  well-known  exhilarating, 
healthful,  and  perhaps  natural  action  or  exer- 
cise. We  find  it  prevailing  among  almost  all 
nations,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  It  will  be  difficult  to  name 
an  exercise  which  has  been  more  universal ;  and 
from  its  universality  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  founded  in  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  man.  Music  was  a  very  common 
accompaniment  of  it,  as  being  in  harmony  with 
it,  and  adding  to  its  efiect  It  is  an  exercise  in 
which  women  in  particular  take  special  delight 
Though  in  modem  times,  and  among  civilised 
nations,  it  is  had  recourse  to  chiefly  as  an 
amusement,  in  ancient  times,  in  an  early  stage 
of  society,  it  was  employed  as  a  lively  expres- 
sion of  triumph,  exultation,  and  joy.  The  first 
mention  which  we  have  of  dancing  in  the  O.  T. 
is  in  Exod.  xv.  20,  21,  in  celebrating  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea :  '  And 
Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam 
answered  them.  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider 
hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.'  In  like  manner, 
when  Jephthah  returned  victorious  over  the 
Ammonites,  '  behold  his  daughter  came  out  to 
meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances'  (Judg. 
xL  34) ;  and  when  David  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  *  the  women 
came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel  singing  and  dan- 
cing, with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru- 
ments of  music'  (1  SanL  xviiL  6).  Jeremiah, 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,  says, 
*  Then  shall  the  vii^  rejoice  in  the  dance,  both 
young  men  and  old  together ;  for  I  will  turn 
their  mourning  into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them, 
and  make  them  rejoice  from  their  sorrow.'  '  I 
will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  0  virgin 
of  Israel :  thou  shalt  be  again  adorned  with  Uiy 
tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them 
that  make  merry'  (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13). 

Dancing  sometimes  accompanied,  and  even 
appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  religious  worship, 
in  the  case  both  of  idols  and  of  the  true  God. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxziL  19) ; 
of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxL  19-21)  ; 
of  David  in  bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  vi  14-16,  20-22).  We  even  find  a  pre- 
cept to  this  efiect :  '  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  and  his  praise  in  the  congregation  of  aainta. 
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Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king. 
Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance,'  etc.  (Ps. 
cxliz.2,3). 

It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  observation  that 
onr  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
represents  his  return  as  celebrated  with  *  music 
and  dancing'  (Luke  xv.  25). 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  dancing 
Is  in  itself  a  lawful  exercise  and  an  innocent 
amusement.  But  a  practice  may  be  lawful  and 
innocent  in  itself  and  yet  be  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
or  the  circumstances  commonly  attending  or 
associated  with  it.  In  fact,  much  of  the  dan- 
cing that  is  practised  is  neither  lawful  nor 
innocent ;  mudi  of  it  is  calculated  to  cherish 
ideas  and  feelings  which  ill  correspond  with  the 
purity  of  the  Cluistian  character.  A  broad  line 
should  therefore  be  drawn  between  the  dancing 
which  \b  virtuous  and  the  dancing  which  is 
vicious ;  and  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side  of  this  line,  we  apprehend 
Christian  men  and  women  should  deny  them- 
selves the  amusement,  both  for  their  own  sokes 
and  lest  their  example  should  lead  others  to 
practise  it  to  the  danger  of  their  own  souIb. 
This  is  an  amusement  to  which  the  principle  of 
the  apostle  is  strictly  applicable:  *A11  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient; all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all 
things  edify  not'  (1  Cor.  x.  23  ;  read  also  ver. 
24,  31-33 ;  viii  7-13  ;  Rom.  xiv.  13-23). 

Practised  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  day- 
time, as  was  probably  often  the  way  among  the 
Hebrews,  dancing  was  a  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing exercise  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  xxxii.  19 ;  Judg. 
XL  34 ;  xxL  21,  23 ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6  ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  14) ;  but  as  practised  among  us  within  doors, 
in  heat«d  rooms,  in  corrupted  air,  and  at  late 
and  unseasonable  hours,  it  is  the  reverse,  and 
often  does  moi-e  harm  than  good  (Combe's  Prin. 
of  Physiology^  170). 

DAN'IEL  was  probably  either  of  royal  or 
prin'rely  birth.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon in  me  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Judah  (Dan.  i.  1-3).  This  was  about  eighteen 
years  before  the  general  and  final  captivity  of 
the  land  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  The  history 
of  Daniel  furnishes  some  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  manners  of  Eastern  courts  in  ancient 
times,  and  among  others  of  acts  of  despotism 
and  cruelty  of  the  very  worst  character.  Among 
others,  he  and  three  of  his  fellow-captives,  named 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  '  children  in 
whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured,  and 
skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge, 
and  imderstanding  science,  and  having  ability  to 
stand  in  the  king's  palace,'  were  commanded  by 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  taught '  the  learning 
and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans'  (i.  4,  6). 
Three  years  were  appointed  for  their  course  of 
training.  '  As  for  these  four  children.  Cod  gave 
them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  Daniel  had  understanding  in  all 
visions  and  dreams.'  When  they  were  brought 
in,  and  '  stood  before  the  king,  in  all  matters  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  the  king  inquired 
of  them,  he  found  them  ten  times  better  than 
all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  wejre  in 
all  his  realm' (L  17-20). 


Nebuchadnezzar  having,  '  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,'  had  a  dream,  which,  however,  he 
had  forgotten,  *  commanded  to  call  the  magi- 
cians, and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sorcerers,  and 
the  Chaldeans,  for  to  shew  the  king  his  dream ; ' 
and  on  the  Chaldeans  saying,  *  0  king,  live  for 
ever ;  tell  thy  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will 
shew  the  interpretation,'  he  proceeded  to  threaten 
them,  saying,  *  The  thing  is  gone  fit>m  me  :  if 
ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream, 
with  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut 
in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dung- 
hill' They,  naturally  seeking  to  excuse  them- 
selves as  being  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of 
man,  '  the  king  for  tMs  cause  was  angry  and 
very  furious,  and  commanded  to  destroy  all  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon.'  *The  decree,'  accord- 
ingly, '  went  forth  that  the  wise  men  should  be 
slain  ;  and  they  sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows 
to  be  slain.'  Daniel,  on  learning  from  Arioch, 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  the  bloody  decree, 
*  desired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give  him 
time.'  He  then  went  to  his  house,  and  proposed 
to  his  three  companions  '  that  they  would  de- 
sire meruies  of  the  God  of  heaven  concerning 
this  secret.  Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto 
Daniel  in  a  night  vision  ;'  and  he  having  been 
brought  before  the  king,  told  him  his  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof.  '  Then  the  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face  and  wor- 
shipped Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him. 
And  the  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man,  and 
gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler 
of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of 
the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
Then  Daniel  requested  of  the  king,  and  he  set 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego '  (as  his  three 
companions  were  now  named)  *  over  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Babylon'  (il)  Thus  was 
Daniel,  a  Jewish  captive,  raised  to  high  office  in 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  as  was  Joseph  of  old 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  both  obtained  their 
elevation  on  the  same  grounds — the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dreams  of  their  respective  monarchs. 

But  the  state  to  which  his  companions  were 
raised  probably  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
courtiers  ;  at  least,  Nebuchadnezzar  having  made 
a  golden  image,  and  commanded  his  subjects  to 
worship  it  under  pain  of  being  cast  into  a  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace,  'certain  of  the  Chaldeans' 
accused  them  to  him  as  not  worshipping  the 
image  he  had  set  up ;  and  on  their  persisting  in 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  the  king  *  was  full  of  fury, 
and  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed  against 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  and  he 
commanded  that  they  should  heat  the  fur- 
nace one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  heated;  and  he  commanded  the  most 
mighty  men  that  were  in  his  army  to  bind 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  and  to  cast 
them  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace.'  There, 
however,  they  sustained  no  hurt ;  but  *  the  fur- 
nace was  so  exceeding  hot,  that  the  fiames  of 
the  fire  slew  those  men'  that  cast  them  into  it 
Afterwards,  when  they  were  taken  out  of  it,  it 
was  found  that  *  upon  their  bodies  the  fire  had 
no  power,  nor  was  a  hair  of  their  head  singed, 
neither  were  their  coats  changed,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  fire  passed  on  them.'  Nebuchadnezzar 
now  made  a  decree  *  that  every  people,  nation. 
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and  Ungnagis,  which  spoke  anything  amiss 
against  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their 
honses  made  a  dunghill ;  because  there  is  no 
other  God  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort' 
Such  is  an  example  of  the  despotism  and  ca- 
price of  Oriental  rulers.  '  Then  the  kingpromoted 
Shadrach,  Heahach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Babylon'  (iii.) 

Nebuchadnnzar  had  again  another  dream, 
which,  however,  had  a  special  reference  to  him- 
self. Having  called  in  'all  the  ¥rise  men  of 
Babylon,  he  told  the  dream  before  them ;  but 
tli0y  did  not  make  known  unto  him  the  inter- 
Mtation  thereof.'  At  the  last  Daniel  came  in 
oefore  him,  and  he  related  to  him  his  dream. 
On  hearing  it»  Daniel  was  'astonied  for  one 
hour,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,*  probably 
on  account  of  the  terrible  import  of  the  dream 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  himself ;  but,  encouraged  by 
the  king,  he  proceeded  to  give  the  interpretation 
of  it,  involving  as  it  did  what  is  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  insanity  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind,  his  dethronement  and  utter  debasement, 
yet  also  the  subsequent  restoration  of  his  reason, 
and  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom  ;  all 
which  having  afterwards  come  to  pass,  he  gave 
forth  a  sublime  declaration  of  the  universal  and 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  of  the  insigni- 
ficance and  subjection  of  all  creatures  to  him  (iv.) 

After  this  we  hear  nothing  of  Daniel  for  a 
number  of  years.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now 
dead,  and  Belshazzar  occupied  the  throne.  He 
'made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords, 
and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand.'  In  the 
midst  of  the  festivity  there  '  came  forth  fingers 
of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the 
candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the 
king's  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the 
hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  king's  eoantenance 
was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so 
that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his 
knees  smote  one  against  another.  The  king 
cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers,'  and  he  pro- 
mised high  advancement  to  whosoever  sliould 
read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  shew  the  in- 
terpretation thereof ;  but  this  none  of  them  was 
able  to  do.  The  queen  now  came  in,  and  seek- 
ing to  calm  the  king's  troubled  mind,  she  spoke 
to  him  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  singular  faculty 
which  he  had  formerly  shewn  of  '  interpreting 
dreams,  and  shewing  of  hxud  sentences,  and  dis- 
solving of  doubts.'  Then  was  Daniel  brought 
in  before  the  king,  and  he  thus  interpreted  the 
writing  on  the  wall:  *Menb,  God  hath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom  and  finished  it :  T£K£L, 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found 
wanting :  Pbres,  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and 
given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.'  Terrible  as 
was  the  interpretation,  the  king  kept  his  pro- 
mise of  high  advancement :  *  Then  commanded 
Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  purjtle, 
and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and 
made  a  proclamation  concerning  him,  that  he 
should  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  In 
that  night,'  it  is  added,  *  was  Belshazzar,  the 
king  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain.  And  Darius  the 
Median  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  three- 
score and  two  years  old'  (v.) 

Though   there   was   now  a  change  in  the 


dynasty,  yet  in  the  new  government  Daniel  occu- 
pied a  high  place.  '  It  pleased  Darius  to  set 
over  the  kingdom  an  hundred  and  twenty 
princes,  which  should  be  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  over  these  three  presidents,  of  whom 
Daniel  was  first ;  that  the  princes  might  give 
accounts  unto  them,  and  the  king  should  have 
no  damage.'  The  high  place  whidi  Daniel  held 
in  the  government  appears  to  have  excited  the 
envy  and  malignity  of  the  other  presidents  and 
princes,  and  as  they  could  bring  no  charge 
against  him  as  r^arded  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  they  sought  to  find  occa- 
sion against  him  on  account  of  his  practice  of 
prayer  to  God.  Having  consulted  together,  they 
proposed  to  the  king  l^t  he  should  establish  a 
royal  statute,  that  whosoever  should  ask  a  peti- 
tion of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of 
the  king  himself,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions ;  and  he,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  proposal, 
thoughtlessly  signed  a  decree  to  that  effect 
Notwithstanding  this,  Daniel  'went  into  his 
house,  and  his  windows  being  open  in  lus  cham- 
ber toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day  and  prayed,  and  gave 
thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime. 
His  enemies  were  not  slow  to  seize  on  this  as 
matter  of  charge  against  him,  and  to  call  on  the 
king  to  execute  his  decree  upon  him.  'The 
king  was  now  sore  displeased  with  himself^  and 
set  his  heart  on  Daniel  to  deliver  him,  and 
laboured  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  deliver 
hinL'  But  tlie  princes  reminded  him  that  it  was 
'the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  no 
decree  or  statute  which  the  king  f'fitablished 
may  be  changed.*  Unable  to  withstand  them, 
'  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought  Daniel 
and  cast  him  into  the  den  of  lions  ;  and  a  stone 
was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
den  ;  and  the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet, 
and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords,  that  the  pur- 
pose might  not  be  changed  concerning  DanieL 
Then  the  king  went  to  his  palace,  and  passed 
the  night  fasting  ;  neither  were  instruments  of 
music  brought  before  him,  and  his  sleep  went 
from  him.  Then  the  king  arose  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  went  in  haste  unto  the  den  of 
lions.'  Finding  Daniel  perfectly  safe,  'then 
was  the  kiug  exceeding  glad  for  him,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  take  him  up  out  of 
the  den.  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they 
brought  those  men  which  had  accused  Daniel, 
and  they  cast  them  into  the  den  of  lions,  them, 
their  children,  and  their  wives ;  and  the  lions 
had  the  mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their 
bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom 
of  the  den.  Then  king  Darius  wrote  unto  all 
people,  nations,  and  language  that  dwell  in  all 
the  earth  :  I  make  a  decree^  that  in  eveor^' 
dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  tremble  and  fear 
before  the  God  of  Daniel  ;  for  he  is  the  living 
God,  and  steadfast  for  ever,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,'  etc  '  So  this 
Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in 
the  reign  of  C>tu9  the  Persian'  (vL) 

Of  Daniel's  personal  history  we  know  little 
more.  In  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  we  have  several  remark- 
able visions  which  he  had  of  the  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and 
Xmrtly  also  of  those  of  the  church.     One  of 
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these  he  had  '  at  Shnshan,  in  the  palace  which 
is  in  the  province  of  Elam.'  '  I  saw  in  a  vision/ 
says  he,  '  and  I  was  hy  the  river  of  Ulai/  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Eolseus  of  the  Greeks. 
By  tUs  we  do  not  understand  that  he  was  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  that  river,  but  that  the 
scene  of  the  vision  was  laid  on  its  banks.  This 
vision  he  had  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Belshazzar  (viiL  1-8, 16).  Another  of  his  visions 
was  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  He 
was  then  *  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  which 
is  Hiddekel' — Le.,  the  Tigris.  This  is  the  la.<)t 
date  which  we  find  in  the  book  ;  and  supposing 
him  to  have  been  fourteen  years  of  age  (he 
could  scarcely  have  been  less ;  Ezek.  ziv.  14, 
20 ;  zxviiL  3)  when  he  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  (606  B.O.),  he  must  now  (b.c.  534) 
have  been  eighty-six.  How  much  longer  he 
lived  is  not  known,  nor  where  he  died,  there 
being  no  authority  for  the  stories  of  his  dying 
in  Palestine,  in  Babylon,  or  in  Shushan. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  is  in  the  Clialdee  lan- 
guage from  chap.  iL  4-viL  28 ;  the  rest  is  in 
Hebrew.  The  stories  in  the  Apocrypha  of  Sus- 
anna and  the  elders,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
in  both  of  which  Daniel  is  made  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part,  are  plainly  fabulous  ;  nor  is  *  The 
Song  of  the  Tliree  Holy  Children'  to  be  received 
as  a  portion  of  it 

DARIC.    [Monet.] 

DARlUS.  1.  Darius  the  Mede,  who,  on  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  *  took  the  kingdom,  being 
about  threescore  and  two  years  old'  (Dan.  v. 
81).  He  is  called  '  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes'  (ix.  1).  He  has  commonly 
been  considered  to  be  the  son  and  successor  of 
Astyages,  the  king  of  Media,  aud  the  Cyaxares 
II.  of  profane  authors,  and  tlie  uncle  of  Cyni.s. 
He  is  said  to  have  survived  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  prince  in  whom  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia  were  united.     [Persia.] 

2.  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  who  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Jews  to  go  on  with  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  been 
stopped  for  some  time  through  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies.  Between  Cyrus  and 
Darius  two  kings  of  Persia  are  mentioned : 
Ahasuerus,  who,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is 
plainly  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  reigned 
seven  years  and  five  months ;  and  Artaxorxes, 
who  is,  in  like  manner,  allowed  to  be  Smerdis  the 
Magian,  who,  being  an  im^iostor  and  usurper,  was 
slain  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months.  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  having  now  been  apjwint- 
ed  king,  it  is  plain  he  must  be  the  Darius  of 
Ezra  iv.  4-24.  Meanwhile,  the  Jews  had  again 
begun  to  build  the  temple.  Tatnai,  the  gover- 
nor, and  others  of  their  adversaries,  demanded 
their  authority  for  so  doing ;  and  they  referred 
them  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  upon  which  he  and 
his  coadjutors  addi-esscd  a  letter  to  the  king,  in- 
forming of  what  was  going  on,  aud  requesting 
that  search  might  be  made  whether  such  a  de- 
cree was  made  by  Cyrus,  and  tliat  he  would 
make  known  to  tliem  his  pleasure  concerning 
the  matter  (v.)  Search  was  accordingly  made, 
and  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  in  the  palace 
of  Achmetha,  in  the  province  of  the  Medes. 
This  decree  Darius  not  only  confirmed,  but  he 


ordered  Tatnai  and  his  associativa  to  aid  them 
in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  work  out  of  the 
tribute  of  the  country,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
animals  and  such  other  things  as  were  required 
for  their  sacrifices ;  and  considering,  perhaps, 
the  past  hostility  which  had  been  manifested  to 
the  Jews,  he  added :  *  Also  I  have  made  a  decree, 
that  whosoever  shall  alter  this  word,  let  timber 
be  pulled  down  from  his  house,  and,  being  set 
up,  let  him  be  hanged  thereon;  and  let  his 
house  be  made  a  dunghill  for  this.'  This  de- 
cree was  issued  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius:  Tatnai  and  his  associates  did  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign  the  temple  was  finished  (vi  1-15).  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  this  Darius  that  Haggsi  ind 
Zechariah  prophesied  (Hag.  i.  1,  15;  ii.  10; 
Zech.  L  1,  7 ;  viL  1).  We  apprehend  he  was 
most  probably  Ahasuerus,  the  husband  of  Esther. 
He  died  B.C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 
[Persia.] 

(3.)  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  mentioned  in  a 
register  of  the  priests  aud  Levites  (Neh.  xiL) 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Darius  Nothus,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  B.C.  423,  and  reigned  nineteen  years ; 
others  suppose  him  to  bo  Darius  Codomanus,  who 
began  to  reign  B.O.  336,  and  after  a  reign  of  six 
years  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  now  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  an  end. 
It  is  the  name  Jaddua  in  ver.  22  which  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  Darius  Codomanus  is 
meant,  as  Josephus  relates  a  remarkable  story 
concerning  Jaddua  the  high -priest  meeting 
Alexander  as  he  was  approaching  Jerusalem 
{Antiq.  xi  8.  2,  4,  5) ;  but  as  this  was  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  Nehemiah's  first  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  it  was  very  improbable  he  lived  to 
that  time.  The  name  may,  however,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  register  by  some  later  hand ;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  the  Jaddua  of  Nehemiah 
may  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  Jad- 
dua of  Josephus,  as  we  find  among  the  Jews 
frequent  examples  of  diflerent  persons  having 
the  same  name.  Indeed,  the  Jaddua  of  Nehe- 
miah appears  to  have  been  only  a  Levite,  not  a 
priest,  and  still  less  a  higli-priest.  There  is, 
however,  no  chronological  dilliculty  in  suppos- 
ing the  Doiius  of  Nehemiah  to  be  Darius 
Nothus. 

DAUGH'TER,  a  word  employed  in  a  greater 
variety  of  seu-ses  by  the  Hebrews  than  by  us. 
Figuratively  they  often  use  it  very  beautifully. 
The  following  are  some  of  its  senses :  1.  A  fe- 
male child  in  relation  to  its  parents,  whatever 
may  be  its  ago  (Gen.  xxx.  21 ;  xxxiv.  1).  2.  A 
daughter  by  marriage — a  daughter-in-law  (Ruth 
i.  11,  22).  3.  An  adopted  daughter  (Esther  iL 
7,  15).  4.  A  sister  (Gen.  xxxiv.  17).  6.  A 
female  descendant  (Luke  xiii.  1(5).  6.  Females 
(Gen.  xxx.  13 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  29 ;  Is.  xxxii.  9, 
10).  7.  A  kindly,  endearing  compellation 
(Ruth  iii.  10 ;  Matt.  ix.  22).  8.  The  females 
of  a  country — 'daughters  of  Canaan'  (Gen. 
xxviii.  6);  'daughters  of  Moab'  (Num.  xxv.  1): 
of  a  nation — 'daughters  of  Israel'  (Judg.  xL 
40) ;  '  daughters  of  the  Philistines '  (2  Sam.  I 
20):  of  a  city— 'daughters  of  Shiloh'  (Judg. 
xxL  21) ;  'daughters  of  Jerusalem '  (Song  ii.  7). 
9.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  city,  both 
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male  and  femile,  like  the  word  sons — '  0  Tirgia, 
the  daughter  of  Egypt'  (Jer  xlvl  11) ;  '0  vir- 
gin, daughter  of  Babylon ;'  '  O  daughter  of  the 
CSialdeanii'  (Is.  xlviL  1,  5);  '0  daughter  of 
Tarshiflh'  (Is.  xxiii  10);  'Rejoice,  O  daughter 
of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem '  (Zech. 
iz.  9).  10.  The  villages  or  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  or  connected  with  a  city — '  Hesh- 
bon  and  all  its  villages '  (Heb.  daughters;  Num. 
xxi  25);  'Beth-shean  and  her  towns*  (Heb. 
daughters;  Josh.  zviL  11) ;  or  which  have  been 
founded  by,  or  peopled  from  it — *  0  thou 
oppressed  virgin'  (Tyre),  'the  daughter  of 
2Sdon'  (Is.  zziiL  12).  11.  Worshippers;  de- 
voted to — 'the  daughter  of  a  strange  god' 

.     (MaL  iL  11);   'the  daughters  of  music'  (Eccl. 

^    '     xU.  4);   'daughters  of  Belial'  (1  Sam.  L  16). 

1%  Followed  by  a  genitive  of  time  it  implies 

ft  f&male  who  has  lived  during  that  time — 

".  'Samh,  a  daughter  of  ninety  years'  (Gen.  xvii. 
1 17).  18.  The  offspring  of  animals — '  the  horse- 
leech &tth  two  daughters'  (Prov.  zxx.  15) ; 
'daughters  of  the  owl'  (marg.  ostriches;  Ges- 
enius,  148,  356 ;  Is.  ziiL  21 ;  xzxiv.  13 ;  Micoh 
L  8),  14.  Branches  of  a  tree  (Heb.  daughters; 
Gen.  zliz.  22). 

D AVID,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem about  B.O.  1085.  He  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  and 
Boaz  was  the  son  of  Salman  and  Bahab  the 
harlot  (Ruth  iv.  21,  22 ;  Matt  L  5).  In  early 
life  he  kept  his  father's  sheep ;  and  while  yet 
engaged  in  this  humble  occupation  he  was,  by 
express  commission  from  God,  anointed  by 
Samuel  as  the  future  king  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  zvi. 
1-13).  When  still  a  young  man  he  slew,  in 
single  combat,  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  champion 
of  the  Philistines,  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength,  who  had  defied  the  army  of  Israel, 
and  whose  challenge  had  filled  them  with 
fear  and  dismay  (xviL)  As  a  reward  for  this 
achievement,  Saul  the  king  took  him  to  live 
with  him ;  but  the  women  having  come  out  of 
all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  and 
with  instruments  of  music,  and  answering  one 
another  as  they  played,  '  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,'  his 
jealousy  was  roused,  and  he  made  several  at- 
tempts on  his  life  (xviii.  2,  6-11,  17-29 ;  xix. 
8-17).  David  therefore  fled  from  the  court  of 
Saul,  and  was  for  the  next  few  years  a  fugitive 
in  the  land,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
chiefly  in  the  sbuth  of  Judah,  and  concealing 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  which  abound  in  that 
iMut  of  the  country  (xix.  18 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxi.  1-27). 
Saul  waa  at  length  slain  in  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines;  and  David,  who  was  now  thirty 
years  old,  having  gone  to  Hebron,  the  men  of 
Jndah  came  thither  and  anointed  him  as  their 
long.  In  Hebron  he  reigned  seven  years  and 
six  months  over  the  house  of  Judah ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  was  set 
up  as  king  over  the  other  tribes  in  Mahanaim, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  he  having 
been  murdered  by  two  of  his  servants,  the  elders 
of  Israel  also  came  and  anointed  him  as  their 
king  (2  Sam.  iL  1-4,  8-11 ;  iv.  v.  1-6).  Up  to 
this  time  Jerusalem  had  never  been  the  capital 
of  the  Israelitish  nation.  It  was  taken,  indeed, 
by  the  children  of  Judah  so  early  as  the  days  of 


Josfeoft ;  but  they  could  not  drive  out  tho' J«lm- 
sites,  the  inhabitants,  and  they  appear  to  have 
held  joint  possession  of  it  Datid,  however, 
now  conquered  them,  and  henetforth  Jerusalem 
became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (Joeh.  zv. 
63;  2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  His  reign  waa  at  once 
prosperous  and  troublous — ^prosperous  as  to  ez> 
temal  events,  troublous  as  to  internal  He  waa 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  was  generally  sucoess^iL  He  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Philistines  in  the  west; 
the  Moabites  and  the  Edomites  in  the  south ; 
the  Syrians  of  Zoba  and  Damascus  in  the 
north;  and  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian 
allies  in  the  east  His  conquests  appear  to 
have  eztended  to  the  Euphrates.  In  some  in- 
stances he  ezercised  great  cruelties  on  his  con- 
quered foes  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  viil  1-8, 14;  z. 
zi  1 ;  ziL  26-81 ;  zzL  15-22). 

Polygamy  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites  before  this  time,  though 
there  were  ezamples  of  the  practice ;  but  David, 
like  other  Eastern  monarchs,  indulged  in  it  to  a 
great  eztent  Even  while  in  Hebron  he  had 
the  following  wives  :  Michal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  who  was  childless ;  Ahinoam  the  Jezreel- 
itess,  the  mother  of  Ammon  ;  Abigail,  the  widow 
of  Nabal ;  Maachah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king 
of  Gkshur,  the  mother  of  Absalom  and  his 
sister  Tamar ;  Haggeth,  the  mother  of  Adongah ; 
Abital  and  Eglah  ;  but  it  is  stated, '  David  took 
him  more  concubines  and  wives  out  of  Jeru- 
salem after  he  was  come  from  Hebron ;  and 
there  were  yet  sons  and  daughters  bom  to 
David.'  The  only  other  wife,  however,  whose 
name  is  ever  mentioned  is  Bathsheba,  the 
widow  of  Uriah  the  Hittite ;  and  his  son 
Solomon  \s  the  only  other  of  David's  children  of 
whom  we  have  anything  but  the  names.  By  all 
his  wives  he  appears  to  have  had  only  nineteen 
sons  and  one  daughter.  How  many  he  had  by 
his  concubines,  of  whom  there  were  at  least  ten, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  the  likelihood  is,  they 
wera  not  proportionally  more  numerous  (2  Sam. 
iii  2-5  ;  V.  13-16  ;  vi.  23  ;  xv.  16  ;  1  Chron. 
iil  1-9).  So  true  is  it  that  polygamy  is  as  little 
favourable  to  population  as  it  is  to  domestic 
peace  and  comfort 

Though  David  was  exceedingly  popular  when 
a  young  man  (1  Sam.  xviil  5,  6,  12-16,  30),  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  popular  as  a 
sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ishbosheth, 
though  he  was  already  the  king  of  the  tribe  of 
JudsJi,  the  other  tribes  allowed  upwards  of  five 
years  to  pass  before  they  invited  him  to  be 
their  king  (2  Sam.  v.  1-3) ;  at  least  we  are  led 
to  form  tius  conclusion  from  ii  10.  From  the 
promises  held  out  by  Absalom,  one  would  be 
led  to  suspect  that  Ihivid  was  negligent  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  at  all  events,  he 
appears  not  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  draw 
the  men  of  Israel  into  rebellion  against  his 
father;  even  Ahithophel,  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors,  was  among  the  conspirators ;  and 
Shimei,  a  Bepjamite,  grossly  insulted  him  as  he 
left  Jerusalem,  cursing  him  and  casting  stones 
at  him.  But  a  small  x>ortion  of  the  nation 
appear  to  have  adhered  heartily  to  David  ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  men 
of  Judah  OS  to  who  should  take  part  in  bringing 
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iMtck  the  Idng,  the  former  withdrew  and  joined 
in  a  new  rebellion  raised  by  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri ;  and  though  it  was  speedily  suppressed, 
yet  the  fact  of  Us  having  taken  place  at  all,  and 
so  closely  npon  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  appears 
to  shew  that  the  attachment  of  the  Israelites  to 
him  was  bnt  slender  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-13,  31 ;  xvi 
6-8,  23  ;  xvii  11,  12, 14 ;  xix.  41-43  ;  xx.  1,  2, 
14,  16,  22). 

Into  farther  details  of  the  history  of  David 
and  his  family  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter, 
as  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  very  painful  nature.  By  his 
conduct  in  various  cases  he  'gave  great  occa- 
sion,* to  use  the  words  of  Nathan  to  himself, 
'  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,'  and 
brought  down  heavy  judgments  on  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  subjects  (2  Sam.  zii  7-14).  It 
is  not  easy  to  reconcUe  much  of  his  character 
with  the  phice  which  he  holds  in  Holy  Writ, 
nor  with  tiie  sacred  strains  in  which  he  jMurs 
forth  the  pious  feelings  of  his  soul  in  many  of  his 
Psalms.  He  is  a  striking  example  of  the  incon- 
sistencies which  may  be  found  in  the  character 
of  man,  and  of  the  patience,  forbearance,  and 
mercy  of  Grod  toward  his  own  people. 

David  reigned  over  all  Israel  thirty-three 
years,  making  the  whole  length  of  his  reign 
forty  years  and  six  months  ;  and  he  died  B.O. 
1016,  being  70  years  old  (1  Chron.  iii  4). 

DAY.    [Tun.] 

DEA'CON,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
^tojccmn,  which  has  the  general  signification  of 
servant,  and  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  follow- 
ing senses  : — 1.  A  servant  (Matt  xx.  26  ;  Mark 
ix.  36).  Used  of  servants  waiting  at  table 
(John  iL  5,  9).  Among  the  Greeks  the  iiaKovot 
were  a  higher  class  of  servants  than  tlie  5ov\oi. 
Used  of  the  servants  or  ofl&cers  of  a  king  (Matt 
xxii.  13).  2.  A  servant,  used  of  civil  magis- 
trates in  their  relation  to  God  (Rom.  xiii.  4). 
8.  A  servant  of  God  or  of  Christ  in  his  church, 
used  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is  the  most 
common  appellation  that  Paul  takes  to  himself 
(1  Cor.  iiL  6  ;  2  Cor.  iiL  6  ;  vi.  4  ;  Ephes.  iii. 
7  ;  CoL  i.  23,  25)  ;  and  of  others  in  lUce  office 
(2  Cor.  xi.  23),  as  Tychicus  (Ephes.  vi.  21),  as 
Epaphras  (CoL  L  7),  as  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iil 
2  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  6).  Used  also  of  false  apostles, 
servants  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  xi.  13-15).  In  refer- 
ence to  the  service  of  God  or  of  Christ  in  his 
church  we  likewise  frequently  meet  with  the 
cognate  word  SiaKovia,  ministry  (Acts  L  17,  25  ; 
XX.  24  ;  Rom.  xi  13,  etc.)  4.  Used  of  Christ 
himself  (Rom.  xv.  8),  duiKovoi  ir€piTOfir)i  (E.  T. 
a  minister  of  the  circumcision — i.c.,  Judaism,  or 
to  the  Jews). 

6.  A  particular  class  of  officers  in  the  primi- 
tive churches,  as  at  Philippi  (PhiL  i.  1),  who 
were  distinct  from  the  bishops  or  overseers — i.«., 
the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  churches  (Acts 
XX.  17,  28  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8).  Of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  deacons  we  have  a  somewhat  detailed 
statement  in  1  Tim.  iiL  8-14.  These,  it  will  be 
obeerved,  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature  ;  but  of 
the  duties  of  deacons  we  have  no  distinct 
account  in  the  N.  T.  From  the  apostle's  state- 
ment of  the  qualifications  required  for  the  ofiice, 
it  was  plainly  one  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  it  was  their 


duty  to  take  charge  of  the  temporal,  or  rather 
the  pecimiary,  concerns  of  a  chnrch,  and  parti- 
cularly to  attend  to  the  wants  at  the  poor.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  we  have  an  account 
of  the  original  institution  of  the  office  in  Acts 
vL  1-8  ;  and  it  is  even  customary  to  speak  of 
Stephen  and  his  brethren  as  'the  seven  dea- 
cons.' But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they 
are  never  called  deacons,  neither  in  that  nor  in 
any  other  passage  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  for  any- 
thing that  appears,  their  appointment  might  be 
merely  a  locid  and  temporary  appointment  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  its  members  were  tiun 
placed,  thoy  having  *  all  things  common,'  *  as 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houMi 
selling  them,'  'and  distribution  being  made 
unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need'  (Aeti' 
iv.  82,  34,  35).  This  is  a  state  of  thii^  which 
we  find  in  no  other  church,  and  after  a  time  it  v 
no  doubt  ceased  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  with 
its  ceasing  it  is  not  unlikely  the  appofaitment 
now  made  also  ceased.  Stephen,  one  of  the 
seven,  suffered  martyrdom  shortly  after;  and 
Philip,  another  of  them, '  went  down  to  Samaria 
and  preached  Christ  unto  them,'  working  miracles 
and  baptiiing  those  who  believed,  and  receiving 
a  commission  by  an  angel  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  Gaza,  where  he  falls  in  with  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  and  after  instructing,  baptizes  him, 
and  then  '  passing  through  and  preaching  in  all 
the  cities,  coming  to  Csesarea'  (Acts  viL  64-60  ; 
viiL  6-13,  26-40).  Whether  he  remained  long 
in  Csesarea  at  that  time  does  not  appear ;  but 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  this  we  find  him 
there  in  his  own  house  with  his  four  daughters, 
and  called  '  the  evangelist  which  was  one  of  the 
seven,'  as  if  evangelistic  labours  were  his  chief 
employment  (xxL  8-10). 

After  all,  however,  the  office  of  deacon  may 
have  had  some  special  reference  to  providing  for 
the  wants,  not  of  the  poor  only,  but  of  the  elders 
or  presbyters  of  the  churches  (1  Tim.  v.  17, 18), 
and  of  other  servants  of  Christ,  as  of  the  apostles 
themselves  (1  Cor.  ix.  1-14;  2  Cor.  xL  7-12). 
Without  officers  in  churches  whose  duty  this 
was,  it  would  be  very  apt  to  be  neglected  (Phil, 
iv.  14-17).  The  cognate  verb  dtaicoveo;,  though 
employed  in  the  general  sense  of  to  serve,  is  also 
used  to  signify  to  supply  Uie  vxints  of  another, 
as  in  Matt  iv.  11  ;  xxv.  44  ;  Luke  viiL  8  ;  and 
specially  of  providing  and  distributing  the  alms 
of  the  churches  or  of  individuals  (Rom.  xv.  25  ; 
2  Cor.  ViiL  19,  20  ;  Heb.  vL  6  ;  1  Pet  iv.  10, 
11) ;  and  though  in  none  of  these  passages  is 
there  reference  to  deacons  as  the  agents,  yet 
from  this  application  of  the  verb  the  name  may 
not  inaptly  have  been  given  to  church  officers 
appointed  to  such  special  duties.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  verb  is  used  of  the  duties  of  deacons 
(comp.  1  Tim.  iiL  8,  12,  with  ver.  10  and  13). 
Hence  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing such  duties  to  deacons.  Though  we  do  not 
think  Acts  vL  1-6  can  be  held  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  original  institution  of  the  office  of 
deacons,  yet  it  may  be  noted  that  both  the 
noim  hiaKovia  and  the  verb  hiaKOPua  (ver.  1  and 
2)  are  used  in  reference  to  the  offices  there 
spoken  of. 

It  is  also  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  office  of 
deaconesses  was  an  institution  of  the  apostolic 
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dmrefa ;  bat,  m  &r  aa  Saiptiue  avtbcritT  is  i 
eoDccraed,  flds  opmioD  rati  <m  a  solitary  paa^ 
sace  <Rom.  xri  1) :  wlwieas  the  apostle  men- 
taiMu  *  Phebe  oar  listeT  (Suucopor)  of  the  church 
in  Cenchna,'  whkh  oar  translaton  render 
Bmply  a  Berraat.  and  which  assuredly  foreishes 
BO  adequate  sathoritT  for  the  opmioa  commonly 
fonnded  upam  i!*  as  it  may  refer  to  serrice  of 
any  kind,  and  in  any  way  rendered  to  ethers^ 
It  is  worthy  of  mark  that  though  the  word 
itaxmm  is  foaad  tUrty  time*  in  the  N.  T.,  yet 
h  occurs  only  three,  or  at  most  four  times  as  a 
special  official  designation.  In  all  the  ether 
cases  it  if  used  in  the  general  sense  of  scrrant. 
It  ii  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  almost  Oriental 
•sdusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept 
would  render  necessary,  or  at  least  rery  useful, 
nch  an  institution  as  that  of  deaconess  in  the 
diurches  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Sast  (Conybeare,  L  466,  467) ;  but  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  human  wisdom,  are  the  only  safe 
guide  in  regard  to  the  officers,  and  to  sll  im- 
portant arrangements  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
In  rqgud  even  to  this  very  question  it  should 
be  leeoDected  that  Christianity  was  designed, 
not  for  Greece  and  the  countries  of  the  East 
only,  but  for  the  world,  and  that  for  many, 
perhapH  most  parts  of  the  world.  Such  an  in- 
stitution is  not  required  for  the  reason  here 
alleged.  Even  if  the  argument  possessed  more 
weight  than  it  doe*,  yet  no  one  can  tell  what 
would  have  been  the  results  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  early  advocates  of  ceremonies  and 
other  mummeries  little  fore^taw  the  evili  to  which 
they  would  give  rise,  as  they  came  to  be  multi- 
plied antl  systematised.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
on  our  guarrl  how  we  add  to  or  seek  to  amend 
the  institutions  of  Christ  (Deut  iv.  2 ;  xiL  32 ; 
Prov.  XXX.  6;  Rev.  xxiL  16,  18-20). 

But  though  we  apprehend  there  is  no  Scrip- 
ture authority  for  deaconesses,  the  office  was 
early  introduced  into  the  church ;  but  it  was  at 
length  given  up  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Boman  churches. 

DEATH,  the  stoppage  or  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  life,  including,  as  regards  man,  the 
sefiaration  of  the  body  and  the  souL  The 
death  of  maiikinil  is  plainly  the  result  and  fruit 
of  sin.  Referring  to  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  the  Lord  said  to  Adam,  *  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surelv 
die'  {Cren.  iL  17).  But  the  result  of  Adam's 
transgression  was  not  confined  to  himself;  it 
extended  to  the  whole  of  his  posterity,  not 
excepting  even  infants  (Rom.  v.  12-14).  The 
universality  of  death  is  undeniable;  even  the 
universal  liability  of  infants  to  death  cannot  be 
que<)tioned.  If  any  shall  think  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  the  case,  the  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  religion,  natural  or  revealed.  It  regards  a 
simple  matter  of  undeniable  fact. 

But  though  death  is  not  to  be  held  as  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  religion,  we  are  indebted  to 
religion  for  a  remedy  against  it  The  apostle 
•ays,  'Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  (or  destroyed) 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel'  <2  Tim.  L  10).  *  I,'  says 
our  Lord  himself,  '  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dMd,  yet  shall  he  live'  (John  xL  25).     Paul,  in 


like  MBBcr,  nyi,  '  The  last 
shall  ba  destroyed.'  '  Then  lUI  be  fnlfUled 
the  Mying  that  m  wnttcn,  DeaA  it  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  if  thy  sting  f  0 
grave,  wbcfe  is  thy  victory  f  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin ;  and  the  strengtli  of  afai  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  who  gjvctili  us  the  Tictory 
through  our  Lord  Jcsos  Christ*  (1  Gor.  xr.  2d, 
54-56\.  If  any  are  disposed  to  caril  at  the 
entrance  of  death  into  our  world  (while  yet 
they  cannot  deny  the  fact),  we  should  like  to 
know  what  they  have  to  ny  of  this  glorious 
revelation — a  revelatioD  fsr  sorpassing  in  sub- 
limity and  importance  the  most  magnificent  and 
interesting  discoveries  of  jAikaoi^crs  in  either 
ancient  or  modem  timeai  Sorely  they  will  hail 
it  with  wonder  and  delight  f 

Though,  aa  regards  mankind*  death  nnquea- 
tionably  entered  into  the  world  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sarily penal  in  its  nature:  People  often  puzzle 
their  brain  with  the  question.  If  man  hikd  not 
sinned,  how  would  there  have  been  room  in  the 
earth  for  the  immense  multztndes  of  human 
beings  who,  aocorxling  to  the  natural  order  of 
things,  would  in  the  course  of  ages  be  bom  into 
the  world  f  But  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  death  is 
not  necessarily  penal,  we  need  not  trouble  oui^ 
selves  much  with  this  question.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  death  of  the  righteous  is  often  repre- 
sented under  one  of  the  most  pleasing  images — 
sleep.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  conceive  of  it  as 
divested  of  every  symptom  of  a  penal  kind.  The 
passage  from  time  to  eternity — from  earth  to 
heaven — might  even  perhaps  be  made  softer, 
more  gentle,  and  even  more  delightful  than 
sleep  itself.  The  apostle  himself  says,  'We 
shall  not  all  sleep ;  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed'  {xy.  51,  52). 

It  was  long  a  coinmonly-receivisd  opinion  that 
the  death  of  the  lower  animals  was  one  of  the 
penal  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression; 
but  for  this  doctrine  there  is  no  proper  ground. 
We  have  seen  that  death  is  not  necessarily  a 
penal  infliction,  and  we  may  here  add  that  the 
lower  animals  are  not  proper  subjects  of  a  penal 
infliction.  They  are  not  rational  and  account- 
able creatures:  a  rational  and  moral  constitu- 
tion are  essential  to  accountability.  Many 
animals  it  is  evident  from  their  structure,  were 
originally  destined  to  live  on  grass  and  other 
vegetable  productions  ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident 
from  their  structure,  from  their  mouth,  their 
teeth,  their  stomach,  that  many  others — 
quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishes — were  des- 
tined to  live  on  animal  food — i.e.,  on  one  another. 
Had  there  not  l)een  some  provision  for  remov- 
ing them,  the  earth,  air,  and  sea  would  ere  long 
have  been  overstocked  by  them,  and  at  length 
they  would  not  have  been  capable  of  holding 
them.  The  death  of  the  lower  animals,  in  some 
way  or  other,  must  therefore  have  been  an  ori- 
ginal part  of  the  constitution  of  things  whether 
man  continued  in  his  first  estate  or  fell  into  sin. 

But  what  shews  that  the  death  of  the  inferior 
animals  is  not  the  result  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion is  the  great  fact  which  geology  has  of  lata 
years  brought  to  light,  that  ages  before  man 
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codtleA  then  were  snccessive  races  of  aafanalB  his  holy  law  (Luke  riL  41  ;  Matt  xriii  24). 

on  the  eaitl^  aad  that  many  of  them  piqred  Paul  was  debtor  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^ 

on  each  other;  that  they  were  at  once  con-  wise  and  nnwise ;  he  was  bound  by  office  to 

qnerors  and  conquered,  devourers  and  devoured ;  preach  the  gospel  to  them  (Rom.  L  14).     Lore 

but  many  also^  no  doubt,   died  of  age  and  to  one  another  is  a  debt  we  ought  never  to  think 

disease,  of  hnnger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  heat,  paid  off  (Rom.  ziiL  8). 
were  drowned  in  the  waters,  or  perished  in        -nvnA-DfriTja       j:-*-.-^    *        _..        ,,  - 
numerous  other  ways.    Now,  it  is  pliin  that  the        ^?^^t^^^  S^I^^J*!?^  *^*^? 

death  of  these  animals  was  not  the  result  or  the  "^^^^  l{  the  Jordan  (Matt  ir.  26 ;  Hark 

fruit  of  Adam's  transgression,  seeing  the  great  ^-  f.  J  ^f ,  ^^>\J^  ^  S.^??  because  it 

destroyer  was  aU  activity  perhapTmillioM  of  e°?**^^,.*f  ^^  '^'iT^^?^^  *^  *^' 

ages  bifore  man  was  caUed  into  being-that  in  S"?"^^"^  '  ^S^^S  or  Bethshan,  Hippos, 

f^  it  must  have  been  part  of  the  w^l  con-  ^^^  P*"**  Phdadelphia,  Geram^  Dion,  Can- 

atitution  under  which  th^  were  placedb/their  ^  Damasoia,  and  Raphana ;  but  regarding 

neat  Creator  ^  r  ^  ^^  limits,  and  even  the  names  of  its  cities,  the 

This  haviilg  been  the  established  order  of  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed.     S<mieev^ 

things,  and^  through  successive  periods  of  ^^^  ^^7"  ^?*  *>•  TL.^  •,^«\^ 

otuiti^n  and  destruction,  we  are  nat^y  led  fo^^ntry^t  mertdy  of  a  coUection  of  cities,  ten 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  animals  in  ^  number. 

the  present  era  does  not  arise  out  of  any  cir-        DEfDAN.    1.  The  son  of  Raamah,  andgnnd- 

cumstances  peculiar  to  our  era,  but  is  just  a  son  of  Cush.    He  had  a  brother  named  Sheba 

carrying  out  the  same  system  which  had  uni-  (Gen.  x.  7).     His  descendants  are  supposed  to 

fonnly  prevailed  in  long  and  successive  periods  have  settled  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  west  of  the 

before  man  was  created  on  the  earth.    Death  is  Persian  Gulf.     Bochart  and  J.   D.   Miohaalif 

not  a  new  thing;  it  is  probably  millions  of  years  recognise  an  island  in  that  gulf  named  Dadan, 

old.  as  probably  indicating  their  settiement  in  that 

DETBIR     1.  A  city  in  the  south-east  of  quarter.     It  is  probably  the  descendants  of  the 

Canaan.     It  was  also  called  Kiijath-sepher  and  Cushite  Dedan  who  are  referred  to  in  Ezek. 

Kiijath-sannah  (Josh.  xv.  16.  49).     It  appeaia  "viL  16  as  trading  witii  Tyre :  'The  men  of 

that  in  common  with  Hebron  and  other  places  Dedan  were  thy  merehants  ;  many  isles  were 

in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  inhabited  by  ^^  merehandise  of  thy   hand :    they  brought 

the  Anakim  (xL   21).      However,   it  is  said  ^^  ^r  *  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  ^- 

Joehua  *  fought  against  it,  and  took  it  and  the  articles  which  may  have  come  from  India  or 

king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  they  other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  again  in  ver.  20  : 

smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  *  I>edan  was  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes 

utterly  destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein :  ^or  chariots.'     *  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  mer- 

he  left  none  remaining'  (x.  38,  39).     Though  chanta  of  Tarshish'  are  also  named  together  in 

the  taking  of  Debir  is  thus  attributed  to  Joshua,  3cxxviii.  13. 

it  is  perhaps  as  the  leader  or  chief  commander  2.  The  sou  of  Jokshan,  and  grsndson  of 
of  Israel  It  appears  he  assigned  Hebron  to  Abraham  and  Keturah.  It  is  rather  remark- 
Caleb,  and  after  Uking  that  city  Caleb  went  up  able  his  brother  was  also  named  Sheba  (Gen. 
thence  to  Debir,  and  he  offered  to  give  his  "v.  3).  It  is  probable  his  descendants  were 
daughter  Achsah  in  marriage  to  whosoever  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idumwa.  In 
would  take  it  and  smite  it;  and  Othniel,  his  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8,  we  read:  'Concerning  Edom, 
brother's  son,  having  done  so,  he  acconlingly  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Is  wisdom  no  more 
gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife'  (xv.  13-17).  It  ^^  Teman  I  is  counsel  perished  from  the  pru- 
was  afterwards  given  with  ite  suburbs  to  the  dent  ?  Flee  ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inha- 
priests  (xxL  15).  No  tracos  of  it  are  now  bitants  of  Dedan  ;  for  I  will  bring  the  calamity 
known.  2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Carl,  on  the  of  £»»"  «Pon  him.'  This  appears  plainly  to 
east  of  the  Jordan  (xiii.  26).  3.  A  city  on  the  i^plX  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dedan  to  Edom. 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (xv.  7).  I»  "v.  23  the  prophet  also  names  Dedan  along 

with  Tema  and  Buz,  two  other  tribes  of  Arabia 

DEBT,  what  one  owes  to  another.     Sin   is  Petnea  or  Arabia  Deserta.     In  Ezek.  xxv.  13 

calle<l  a  debt :  it  consists  in  withholding  from  Dedan  is  also  spoken  of  along  with  Edom  and 

God  his  due  honour  antl  love  ;  and  by  suffering  Teman.     These  several  passages  appear  to  indi- 

must  his  justice   be  satisfied   for   its   offence  cate  pretty  pkinly  that  the  posterity  of  Dedan 

(Matt,  vi.  12).     A  debtor  is  one  who,  by  pro-  were  setUed  not  far  from  Iduma?a. 
mlse  or  equity,  owe*  somewhat  to  another.    The        ^_,,  tt'«t/^*t«  j   .  «  i 

saints  are  not  debtors  to  the  flesh  ;  they  owe  no        DELUSIONS,  errors  and  influences   calcu- 

service  to  their  sinful  lusts,  but  to  God,  who  ^^\^,^o    deceive  men.      God    chooses   mens 

hath  saved  them  with  a  full    and  everiasting  <1  elusions,   and  sends   them   strong  delusions, 

salvation  (Rom.  yiii.  12).     Circumcised  pereons  ^'^«"»  ^J  .^«  righteous  judgment  he   peniiits 

were  debtors  to  fulfil  the  whole  law:  by  cir-  i^atan,  their  own  lusts,  and  false  teachers  effect- 

cumcision  they  solemnly  declared  their  obliga-  Jl^^y  ^o  se^luce  them,  and  pves  them  up  to 

tion  and  willingness  to  do  so  :  such  as  clave  to  ^J«  f "?"  and  abominations  which  they  reli«h 

circumcision  after  the  erection  of  the  gospel-  ^^^  ^J''  ^'>  ^  ^hes.  n.  11;  Rom.  l  20-32). 
church   renounced   Christ's    fulfilment   of  the        DE'MAS,  an  early  profeasor  of  Christianity, 

law,  and  obliged  themselves  to  a  personal  fulfil-  perhaps  a  preacher,  who  was  with  Paul  when  a 

ment  of  the  whole  broken  covenant  (GaL  v.  3).  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  whom  he  names  among 

Sinners  are  debtors  to  God,  owe  much  obedience  his  fellow-labourers,  but  who  before  his  death 

to  the  precept,  and  satisfaction  to  the  penalty  of  had  forsaken  him,  *  having  loved  this  present 
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world,  and  departed  into  Thessalonica'  (CoL  iv. 
14 ;  Phil  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  10).  It  is  said  hefeU 
into  the  heresy  of  Ebion  and  Gerinthus,  who 
held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man. 

DENA'RIUS,  a  Roman  silver  com  of  about 
the  filne  of  7id.  It  was  of  the  same  value  as 
tlie  dnMshms  of  tha  Greeks.  On  one  side  of  it 
there  was  the  flgnra  of  the  goddess  of  victory, 
on  the  rewne  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 
but  subsaqiiently  the  reverse  had  on  it  the  head 
of  Cesar.  Hance  the  argument  of  our  Lord 
(Matt  zxiL  15-22).  In  the  common  transla- 
tion the  word  is  very  improperly  rendered  a 
penny,  an  English  coin  totally  different  from  it 
in  kind  and  in  value.  Tlie  original  term  ought 
to  have  been  transferred,  not  translated :  this 
ought  to  be  done  as  to  coins  generally.  The 
word  penny  is  the  worst  of  all  the  translations 
of  coins  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  translations  of 
plaoei  of  money  convey  only  vague  and  inde- 
finite ideas ;  but  the  word  penny  conveys  false 
ldea%  not  only  of  the  value  of  the  coin  itself, 
Imt  of  ttie  value  of  other  things ;  as  of  the  value 
of  labour  as  measured  by  tihe  rate  of  wages 
(Matt  xz.  2,  9,  10,  13) ;  of  the  quantity  of 
articles  retiuircd  (Mark  vi  37)  ;  of  the  value  of 
articles  (xiv.  5) ;  of  the  price  of  articles  (Rev. 
VL  6) ;  of  the  amount  of  debts  (Matt  xviii.  28 ; 
Luke  vii  41) ;  of  the  extent  of  benevolence  (Luke 
X.36). 

DER'BE,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  betook  themselves  to  this 
city  after  the  former  was  stoned  at  Iconium 
(Acts  xiv.  6,  19,  20).  The  site  of  both  Derbc 
and  Lystra  are  now  unknown,  or  at  least  are 
extremely  uncertain  (Hamilton,  Hes.  it  319). 
No  coins  or  inscriptions  have  been  found  to 
decide  the  question  {Bib.  Sctc.  viiL  869). 

DEXJTERON'OMY.    [Pentateuch.] 

DEVIL.  There  are  three  Greek  words  ren- 
dered Devil  in  our  translation — Sid^oKos,  dia- 
holos  ;  9tUfi<aWj  dannon  ;  and  daifi6vioVf  doemonion  ; 
and  it  ia  neoessory  to  consider  them  separately. 

1.  Auf/SoXof.  This  word  signifies  a  calum- 
niator, traducer,  slanderer,  false  accuser.  It  is 
employed  to  designate  specially  that  apostate 
angel  who  is  represented,  particularly  in  the 
N.  T.,  as  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man. 
Uis  character  is  brought  out  in  many  passages 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  He  is  called  *  the 
enemy  that  sowed  tares'  (Matt  xiii  39) ;  'a  liar' 
and  '  a  murderer  from  the  beginning*  (Johnviil 
44) ;  *  the  prince  of  this  world*  (xiL  31 ;  xiv. 
30) ;  *the  god  of  this  worid'  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  ; 
'  him  that  had  the  power  of  death'  (Heb.  ii.  14) ; 
'  the  adversary  that  goeth  about  like  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour*  (1  Pet  v.  8) ; 
'  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ;'  *  the  accuser 
of  the  brtfliren,  which  accused  them  before  God 
day  and  night'  (Rev.  xiL  9,  10).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  great  tempter  to  evO.  He  tempted 
our  Lord  himself  (Matt  iv.) ;  and  having  failed 
in  thify  ha  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
to  betray  him  (John  xiiL  2-27.  See  also 
Luke  viii.  12  ;  Acta  t.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xii  7  ;  Eph. 
vi  11 ;  1  Thess.  ii  18 ;  2  Tim.  IL  26 ;  Rev. 
ILIO). 

The  word  is  also  aometimes  applied  to  human 


be^i^  Our  Lord  on  one  occaalHi  said  to  Uf 
disciple^  in  reference  to  JudM :  '  Have  not  I 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  b  a  devil  V 
In  three  several  passages  Paul  eaploya  the  word 
in  the  plural  number,  and  iA  these  it  is  veiy 
properly  not  rendered  deviU,  In  one  it  is  traoa- 
lated  danderen.  Alter  referring  to  the  tmali- 
fications  of  deacons,  the  apostle  says :  *  Evuk  so 
must  their  wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers*  (1 
Tim.  ill  11).  In  the  other  two  passages  it  ii 
rendered  false  acctuen.  Speaking  of  men  who 
would  appear  in  the  last  times,  he  describes 
them  as  *  without  natural  affection,  truce- 
breakers,  false-accusers'  (2  Tim.  iii  8).  He 
also  employs  the  word  in  reference  to  women : 
*  The  aged  women  likewise'  exhort  'that  they 
be  in  behaviour  as  becometh  holiness,  not  false- 
accusers '  (Titus  ii.  3).  The  application  of  the 
word  in  these  passages  shews  the  malignity  of 
the  practices  referred  to. 

2.  Aal/iiop  and  AatfiSptm,  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  material  difference  in  the 
application  of  these  two  terms,  the  latter  being 
merely  a  diminutive  of  the  former.  They 
occur  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  in 
reference  to  possessions  ;  but  the  word  8id/3oXot 
is  never  so  applied,  a  circumstance  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.  What  the  precise  idea  of  the 
daemons  to  whom  possessions  were  ascribed  then 
was,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  with  any  cei^ 
tainty  to  say ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
words  dtdpoXot  and  datfiSviof  are  not  once  con- 
founded, though  the  first  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
upwards  of  thirty  times,  and  the  second  about 
sixty,  they  can  by  no  rule  of  just  interpretation 
be  rendered  by  the  same  word.  Possessions  an 
never  attributed  to  the  being  called  6  iidfioKot ; 
nor  are  his  power  and  authority  ever  attributed 
to  dat/xdria  ;  nay,  though  various  discriminatory 
appellations  of  the  Devil  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed, yet  daifi6pio9>  is  never  given  as  one. 
Besides,  there  is  no  such  being  as  to  datfidwia^f 
{the  Daemon),  the  appellation  Sac/t^yior  being  com- 
mon to  multitudes,  while  the  other,  6  dtdfioXot 
{the  iJevif),  is  always  represented  as  a  singular 
being,  the  only  one  of  his  kind.  Diseases  cured 
by  our  Lord  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Sat4m  (Ijuke  xiiL  16)  and  of  the  Devil  (Acts  x. 
38) ;  but  not  cases  of  possession^  which  api)ear  to 
have  been  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Though  we  cannot  say  ivith  certainty,  from 
all  that  is  said  in  the  Gospels  concerning  pos- 
sessions what  demons  were,  it  is  plain  they 
were  conceived  to  be  malignant  spirits.  They 
are  exhibited  as  the  causes  of  the  most  direful 
calamities  to  the  unhappy  persons  who  were 
possessed  by  them.  Tlie  descriptive  titles  given 
of  them  always  denote  some  ill  quality  or  other. 
Most  frequently  they  are  called  unclean  spirits, 
sometimes  evil  spirits.  They  are  also  repre- 
sented as  sensible  that  they  are  doomed  to  misery, 
though  their  punishment  be  for  a  time  sus- 
pended :  '  Behold,  they  cried  out,  saying,  What 
have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God  ?  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before 
the  timet*  (Matt  viii  29). 

But  though  this  w&s  the  character  of  those 
demons  which  were  dislodged  by  our  Lord  out 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  possessed  by 
them,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  always 
conveys  a  bad  sense  even  in  the  N.  T.     TlUs' 
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having  been  a  word  much  in  nse  among  the 
Greeks,  it  is  m— onable  to  suppose  thiit  when 
it  is  nsed  in  speaking  of  their  customs,  worship, 
and  opinions,  more  especially  when  they  them- 
aelvee  are  represented  as  employing  the  term, 
the  sense  should  be  that  which  is  conformable, 
or  nearly  so,  to  classical  use.  Now,  in  classical 
use,  the  word  signified  a  divine  being,  though 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  their  divinities,  and 
therefore  supposed  not  equivalent  to  9eof,  Oodf 
but  superior  to  human  beings,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  their  theology,  a 
proper  object  of  adoration.  '  All  demons,'  says 
Plato,  '  are  an  intermediate  order  between  God 
and  mortals.'  But  though  they  commonly  used 
the  term  in  a  good  sense,  they  did  not  do  so 
always.  They  had  evil  demons  as  well  as  good. 
But  when  no  bad  quality  is  ascribed  to  the  demon 
or  demons  spoken  of,  the  acceptation  of  the 
term  in  pagan  writers  is  genendly  favourable. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  demon  of  Socrates  ? 

In  this  way  the  word  is  to  be  understood  in 
Acts  xviL  18 :  '  Others  said,  he  seemeth  to  be 
a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods.'  So  our  trans- 
lators render  it.  The  reason  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens  forming  this  opinion  is 
added :  '  Because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection.'  These  they  appear  to 
have  considered  as  objects  of  worship,  and  hence 
they  called  them  *  strange  demons,'  as  the  word 
ought  here  to  have  been  rendered.  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  not 
rendered  devils,  but  gods.  If  our  translators 
had  adhered  to  their  method  of  rendering  this 
word  in  other  instances,  and  said, '  He  seemeth 
to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  devils,'  they 
would  have  grossly  perverted  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  Now  this  may  suggest  a  suspicion  of 
the  impropriety  of  this  translation  of  the  word 
anywhere,  but  especially  where  it  relates  to  the 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
with  whom  the  term,  when  unaccompanied  with 
a  bad  epithet,  or  anything  in  the  context  that 
fixes  the  application  to  evil  spirits,  was  always 
employed  in  a  good  sense. 

These  observations  will  go  far  to  shew  the 
impropriety  of  our  translation  of  1  Cor.  x.  20, 21 : 
•  The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  they  sac- 
rifice to  {iaifioviois)  devils f  and  not  to  God ;  and 
I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship 
with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils  ;  ye  cannot  be  partakers 
of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils* 
Passing  the  impropriety  of  representing  a  name 
as  common  to  many  which  the  Scriptures  have 
invariably  appropriated  to  one,  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  our  translators,  that  the  Gentiles 
sacrificed  to  devils,  is  not  just,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  thing  abstractly  or  in  relation  to 
the  intention  of  the  worshippers.  Considered 
abstractly,  the  pagan  worship  and  sacrifices 
were  not  off'ered  to  Ood^  whom  they  knew  not, 
and  to  whose  character  and  attributes  there 
was  nothing  in  the  popular  creed  that  bore 
the  least  aflinity.  But  as  little  were  they 
ofl^ered  to  that  being  who  in  the  Scriptures  is 
called  the  Devil,  with  whose  character  and 
history  they  were  equally  unacquainted.  Evil 
spirit^  indeed,  are  not  understood  as  excluded 
from  the  import  of  the  term  ^aifibvia  ;  but  as 
little,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  the  term  to  be 


confined  to  such.  The  proper  ndtton  is,  beings 
who,  in  respect  of  power  (whatever  be  their 
other  qualities),  are  superior  to  that  which  is 
human,  but  inferior  to  that  which  we  Christians 
comprehend  under  the  term  divine.  For  this 
reason,  even  .the  higher  oxden  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  those  whom  they  styled  Dei  mutfarum 
gentiujn,  are  included  in  the  apostle's  deolsration. 

There  are  various  other  pessages  in  which 
our  translators  have  used  the  word  dmnh  when 
they  should  have  said  demon^—tm  Deut  xzxiL 
17,  '  They  sacrificed  unto  demom,  not  to  Grod ;' 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  '  Giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  demons  ;'  James  ii  19,  *  Thou 
believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  the  demons 
also  believe  and  tremble  ;'  Rev.  ix.  20,  '  The 
rest  of  the  men  repented  not  of  the  works  of 
their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship 
demons  ;'  xvi  13,  14,  'I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits :  they  are  the  spirits  of  demons  wotidiig 
miracles ;'  xviiL  2,  '  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  demons/ 

The  only  other  words  in  the  N.  T.  onttmcted 
with  Salfiunf  {dasmon)  are  SeuriSoUfjuav  and  9ttm» 
ScufiorLa.  Each  word  occurs  only  once.  The 
former  is  rendered  by  our  translators  super' 
stitious,  the  latter  superstition;  both  of  them 
offensive  terms,  yet  both  used  under  circum- 
stances where  the  speakers  would  not  wish  to 
give  offence,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  these  are  mistranslations.  In  the  classical 
use  of  the  word  deKriJkufiwp  has  not  a  bad 
meaning,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  con- 
text that  leads  us  to  put  an  imfavourable  in- 
terpretation upon  it  It  ordinarily  signifies 
religious,  pious,  given  to  the  worship  of  demons. 
The  commencement  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
Athenians  may  therefore  be  thus  rendered :  *  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  I  perceivo  that  in  all  things  ye 
are  much  given  to  religious  worship,'  or  *  ye  are 
much  given  to  demon-worship '  (Acts  xvii.  22), 
a  charge  which  would  not  be  taken  ill  by  them. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Festus,  in  speaking  to  Agrippa  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Paul  by  his  own  countrymen, 
would  describe  them  as  relating  to  *  certain 
questions  of  their  own  superstition '  (Acts  xxv. 
19).  The  word  hciaibaLijiovia.  ought  here  to  have 
been  rendered  of  their  own  religion  (Campbell, 
Oospds,  i.  239,  247,  249,  253,  254,  259,  263). 

DEVOTE',  To.  1.  Solemnly  to  set  apart  to 
the  service  and  honour  of  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  28). 
2.  To  set  apart  for  destruction  (Josh,  vi  17  ; 
Deut.  xiii.  17,  marg.)     [Accubsed.] 

Devo'tions,  religioas  observances  (Acts  xvii. 
23).  Devout,  much  given  to  religious  exer- 
cises, whether  lawful  or  not  (Luke  ii.  25  ;  Acts 
X.  2  ;  xiii.  50  ;  xvii.  4,  17). 

DI'AL,  an  instrument  for  shewing  the  time  of 
the  day  by  the  shadow  of  the  sim.  The  dial 
was  probably  the  invention  of  the  Chaldseans, 
who  were  early  given  to  making  astronomical 
observations.  We  have  no  more  ancient  notice 
of  a  dial  than  that  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xx.  11  ; 
Is.  xxxviii.  8) ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he  may 
have  had  it  from  the  Babylonians  or  the  Assyrians. 
Some  learned  men  suppose  that  the  word  which 
our  version  renders  a  dial  was  no  more  than  a 
flight  of  stairs,  and  the  degrees  were  the  steps 
of  the  stair.     Others  contend  that  it  was  a  real 
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dial ,  but  of  vliat  form,  horizontid  or  Tertical, 
or  of  whet  other  form,  thej  are  not  agreed. 
Whether  the  ran,  or  onlj  his  shadow,  vent 
backward  the  ten  degrees,  is  also  still  disputed. 
Those  who  MliBtain  that  only  the  shadow  went 
back  obsenre  tliai  in  2  Kings  xx.  mention  is 
onl  J  BMde  of  the  going  back  of  the  shadow ; 
and  thai  te  laaiah's  acoonnt  of  this  matter 
(zxxTiii  8)  the  son  may  be  pnt  for  his  shadow ; 
that  the  shadow  might  go  back  by  an  inflection 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  that  if  the  son  itself 
had  gone  back  instantaneously,  the  frame  of 
natore  most  have  felt  an  InsufTerable  shock  ; 
and  that  it  was  needless  for  God  to  work  so 
great  a  miracle  when  the  inflection  of  the  solar 
rays  might  as  well  serve  the  torn.  In  favour 
of  the  san*s  going  back  it  is  said  that  no 
miracle  is  more  difficult  to  God  than  another ; 
that  we  are  expressly  told  the  ran  went  back  ; 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  shadow 
could  go  back  without  the  sun  itself  doing  so. 
The  question  is  one  of  much  difficulty.  Since, 
however,  the  throwing  back  the  shadow  could 
only  be  the  result,  not  of  any  natural  law,  but 
of  the  direct  interxxMition  of  God,  it  would  be 
as  really  a  miracle  as  would  have  been  the 
turning  back  the  sun,  yet  a  miracle  more  simple 
and  more  credible. 

DrAMOND.    [Pricioub  Stoneb.] 

DIA'NA,  a  celebrated  goddess  of  the  heathen. 
She  was  one  of  the  twelve  superior  deities,  and 
wa*i  called  by  the  several  names  of  Hebe,  Luna, 
Trivia,  Hecate,  Diana,  and  Lucina.  In  heaven 
she  was  Luna,  the  moon  or  queen  of  heaven ; 
on  earth  she  was  Diana  and  Trivia,  the  goddess 
of  hunting  and  highways  ;  in  hell  she  was  He- 
cate ;  in  assisting  women  in  childbirth  she  was 
Lucina.  She  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  and  was 
flgured  as  a  young  huntress  with  a  crescent  or 
half-inoon  on  her  head,  or  as  wholly  covered 
with  breasts,  and  her  pedestal  ornamented  with 
hea^ls  of  stags,  oxen,  and  dogs,  to  mark  her 
bounty  and  power  over  hunting.  She  was 
worshix>ped  with  great  solemnity  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xU.  27-36).  The  temple  erected  to  her 
in  that  dty  was,  on  account  of  its  magnificence, 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

DI'BON,  or  Dibon-Gad,  perhaps  also  the 
same  as  Dimon  (Is.  xv.  9).  Moses  took  it  from 
Hihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Roul)onites  (Josh.  xiii.  8-10,  15-17),  but  it  would 
seem  the  Gadites  got  it  afterwards  (Num.  xxxii. 
34 ;  xxxiiL  45).  In  later  times  it  and  other 
cities  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  in  the 
handf  of  the  Moabitos,  and  were  threatened  to 
be  laid  waste  by  invaders  (Jer.  xlviii.  18-25). 
Late  travellers  have  recognised  the  ancient 
Dil)on  in  a  place  named  Diban,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Arnon.  The  ruins  are  extensive, 
but  they  present  nothing  of  interest  (Irby, 
Trav.  142). 

DILL.  The  word  rendered  anise  in  Matt 
xxiil,  23  should  be  renderetl  (fi7/,  the  two 
plants,  though  sometimes  confounded,  being 
quite  diflTereut.  The  Greek  word  for  anise  is 
avKTOv,  fh)m  which  our  word  indeed  is  derived  ; 
but  this  is  wiBoPf  and  signifies  dilly  a  biennial 
plant,  which  grows  wild  in  the  cornfields  in 


SpaiB  and  Portugal,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  ad 
in  Egypt  DiH,  or  a  plant  Wf  milling  it,  is 
cultivated  in  all  the  ooontiMi  from  Qyria  to 
India.  The  seeds  were  emplofei  from  eaily 
times  as  condiments  and  cannioativeB ;  tlis 
leaves  were  formerly  used  in  soaps  and  amees, 
but  this  plant  is  now  little  employed  for  either 
culinary  or  medicinal  purpoaea.  Inthetimeaf 
our  Saviour  it  i^ypean  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  for  the  scribes  and 
Fliarisees  paid  '  tithe  of  dill,  mint,  and  cummin, 
while  they  omitted  the  wd^^tier  malten  of  the 
Uw'(Mattxxiii28). 

DIONTStUS  the  Aicopagite,  or  judge  in  the 
court  o{  Areopa^pu.  In  his  youth,  it  is  aaid, 
he  was  bred  in  all  the  learning  of  Athens,  and 
went  afterward  to  Egypt,  to  pofect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  astrology.  Being,  it  is  said, 
at  On  when  our  Saviour  died,  and  obserring 
the  miraculous  darkness,  he  cried  out :  Bilker 
the  God  of  nature  tuff  ere  hiwmLf^  or  tj^pathitet 
with  one  that  wuffere.  He  waa  converted  by 
Paul  at  Athens,  and  it  is  said  he  was  made  by 
him  bishop  of  that  city ;  and  also  that  he  was 
burnt  there  as  a  martyr  ▲.  D.  95.  The  ancients 
make  Damaris,  the  lady  who  waa  converted  at 
the  same  time,  his  wife  (Acts  xviL  84).  But  all 
these  stories  rest  on  mere  tradition — a  moiv 
than  dubious  authority. 

DISCERN*.  1.  To  observe  carefully  (Gen. 
xxxi.  82).  2.  To  distinguish  one  thing  fhnn 
another  (2  Sam.  xiv.  17).  To  dAtcem  time  and 
judgment  Lb  to  know  the  season  proper  for  rach 
works,  and  the  works  proper  on  such  occasions 
(Eccl.  viiL  5).  To  discern  the  Lord^s  body  is, 
by  spiritual  knowledge  and  true  faith,  to  partake 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
symbols  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
in  the  room  of  us  sinners  (1  Cor.  xi  29). 
Christ  is  a  disceriier  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart ;  he  fully  knows,  and  can  judge  of 
their  motives,  manner,  and  ends  :  the  Scripture 
is  a  discemer  of  them ;  when  powerfully  applied, 
it  makes  men  truly  to  understand  them  (Heb. 
iv.  12).  Discerning  of  spirits  was  either  a 
miraculous  power  of  discerning  men's  state  or 
secret  conduct,  or  a  spiritual  ability  to  discern 
true  apostles  and  ministers  from  false  ones  (1 
Cor.  xii.  10  ;  Acts  v.  8,  4  ;  xiii.  8-11). 

DISEAS^ES  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Froth  the  long  lives  of  the  antediluvians,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  diseases  were  then  few, 
and  this  probably  continued  to  be  the  cose  long 
after  the  flood ;  for  though  the  duration  of 
human  life  was  greatly  abridged,  the  length  of 
it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples  we  have 
in  the  Scriptures,  was  still  very  considerable. 
Tcrah,  Abraham's  father,  was  205  years  old 
when  he  died,  Abraham  was  175,  Isaac  ISO, 
Jacob  147,  and  Joseph  110  (Gen.  x.  26,  32  ; 
XXV.  7  ;  XXXV.  28  ;  xlvii.  28  ;  1.  26).  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  embraces,  according  to 
tlie  common  chronology,  a  period  of  2369  years, 
no  mention  is  made  of  disease  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept dimness  of  sight,  arising  from  old  age,  in 
the  case  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (xxvii.  1  ;  xlviiL  10). 

The  first  positive  disease  of  which  we  have 
mention  in  Scripture  is  leprosy  ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  disease  which  is  so  frequently 
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mentioned  u  tliia.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  we  first 
meet  witli  it,  and  it  is  in  the  case  of  Moses 
himself:  'And  fhe  Lord  said  unto  him,  Put 
now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom.  And  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  bosom  ;  and  when  he  took  it 
out,  behold  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow' 
(Ezod.  iv.  6).  Of  this  disease  we  have  a  parti- 
cular description,  and  also  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  regard  to  it,  in  Lev.  ziiL  xiv. ;  Num. 
T.  1-4.  As  being  a  skin  disease,  it  is  no  way 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  communicated  to 
others  by  the  clothes  of  a  person  laboiuing 
under  it ;  but  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have 
so  affected  his  clothes  as  to  be  visible,  and  to 
spread  on  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
should  affect  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  to  spread  in  them 
also ;  yet  sometimes  only  in  particular  stones, 
so  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  his  clothes 
should  be  burned,  and  his  house  pulled  down, 
or  the  particular  stones  and  the  plaster  taken 
out  and  others  put  in  their  place.  We  are  in 
the  practice  of  .washing,  and  even  of  burning, 
the  clothes  of  persons  who  have  laboured  under 
contagious  diseases :  the  salubrity  of  fumigat- 
ing, and  even  of  whitewashing  the  apartments 
of  the  sick  (of  an  hospital,  for  example),  are 
also  facts  familiar  to  us ;  but  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  ideas  and  usages  of  modem  times. 

Leprosy  was  very  common  in  Egypt  and  in 
Syria,  and  was  more  severe  in  these  and  other 
hot  countries  than  in  Greece  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Hippocrates  calls  the  Xevin;,  or  white 
leprosy f  the  '  Phoenician  disease.'  '  Neither  the 
Arabian  nor  Greek  physicians,  who  have  treated 
largely  of  the  leprosy/  says  Dr.  Mead,  *  have 
given  the  least  hint  of  its  infecting  clothes  and 
walls  of  houses  ;  and  the  rabbins  dispute 
whether  that  which  seized  the  Jews  was  not 
entirely  different  from  the  common  leprosy  ; 
and  tliey  all  affirm  that  there  never  appeared  in 
the  world  a  leprosy  of  clothes  and  houses  except 
only  in  Judoea,  and  among  the  sole  people  of 
Israel'  (Mead,  13,  17,  19).  This  is  a  very  im- 
probable supposition.  God,  in  his  providence, 
commonly  acts  by  general  laws,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  he  provided  a  special  dis- 
ease for  the  chastisement  of  his  own  people,  or 
rather  of  individuals  among  them.*  The  name 
leprosy  has  been  very  indiscriminately  applied 
to  skin  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  scaly 
nature.  This  has  given  rise  to  great  confusion 
in  the  description  of  diseases.  Even  the  true 
lepra,  according  to  the  definition  of  modem 
writers,  presents  varieties,  from  its  extent,  dura- 
tion, and  treatment,  and  also  from  the  acciden- 
tal circumstances  of  situation  and  colour  {Cyc. 
of  Med.  iii  25).  We  need  not,  therefore,  won- 
der though  the  leprosy  described  in  the  Bible 
should  differ  from  the  accounts  of  leprosy  by 
the  physicians  of  other  countries  and  of  later 
times. 

From  the  rites  and  sacrifices  appointed  for 
the  cleansing  of  lepers,  it  would  appear  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  Bible  was  a  curable  disease,  and 

*  Gesenius  supposes  the  leprosy  *  of  houses, 
probably  a  nitrous   scab  ;  and   of   garments, 
mouldings,  spots  contracted  from  being  shut 
up'  (p.  719). 
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perhaps  it  was  not  unfrequently  cured.  Miriam, 
Moses'  sister,  who  was  struck  with  leprosy  as  a 
punishment  for  her,  as  well  as  Aaron,  '  speaking 
against  Moses,  because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman 
whom  he  had  married,'  was,  in  aftswer  to  Moses' 
prayer,  speedily  healed,  and  was  nrarely  shut  out 
of  the  camp  seven  days  (Num.  ziL  1, 10-15). 
Gehazi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  doomed  to  per- 
petual leprosy,  and  also  his  descendants.  '  The 
leprosy  of  Naaman,'  said  Elgah  to  him,  '  shall 
cleave  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever'  (2 
Kings  V.  27).  Leprosy,  or  what  modem  writers 
call  leprosy,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  is  not 
unfrequently  a  hereditary  disease  (Michaelis, 
Comment,  iii  260,  262,  265). 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  both  Miriam  and 
Gehazi  are  said  to  be  *  leprous' — t.  e.,  white,  '  as 
snow : '  so  also  was  the  hand  of  Moses.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  symptom  of 
the  leprosy  of  modem  times  ;  but  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  when  travelling  in  the  wildemess  near 
the  ancient  Gerar,  was  applied  to  for  a  cure  by 
a  Beduwin  whose  leg  was  affected  with  leprosy. 
*  Drawing  up  his  garment,'  says  Dr.  S.,  'so  as 
to  expose  his  leg  from  the  hip  downwards,  lo  f 
he  was  a  leper,  white  as  snow.  The  disease 
had  not  yet  spread  over  the  whole  thigh,  though 
very  nearly  so ;  but  where  it  had  extended  the 
flesh  was  as  white  as  the  pax)er  on  which  I 
write,  and  the  contrast  between  the  parts  thus 
affected  and  the  dark  bronze  colour  of  the 
healthy  skin  was  very  striking,  especially  where 
the  latter  was  disappearing  under  the  advancing 
disease'  (Stewart,  192). 

It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  times  to  keep 
lepers  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  with  a  view  to  their  not  com- 
municating the  disease  to  others.  The  laws  of 
Moses  made  special  provision  for  this.  Uzziah, 
though  a  king,  *  dwelt  in  a  several  house,  being 
a  leper,  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  Jotham,  his  son,  was  over  the  king's 
house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land'  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  16-21).  The  four  lepers  who  were  *  at  the 
entering  in  at  the  gate'  of  Samaria  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Syrians  appear  to  have  been 
there  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from  the  city  (2 
Kings  vii.  8) ;  and  the  ten  lepers  who  met  our 
Lord  as  he  entered  into  a  certain  village  are  re- 
presented as  *  standing  afar  off.'  Leprosy  is 
still  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine,  and  keeping 
those  affected  by  it  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  still  the  practice,  as  is  also  com- 
monly the  case  in  other  countries.  *  When  I 
was  in  the  Holy  Land,'  says  Maundrell,  *  I  saw 
several  who  laboured  under  leprosy.  At  Sichem 
(now  Nabulus)  there  were  no  less  than  ten  that 
came  a-begging  to  us  at  one  time.  Their  man- 
ner is  to  come  with  small  buckets  in  their  hands 
to  receive  the  alms  of  the  charitable,  their  touch 
being  still  held  to  be  infectious,  or  at  least  un- 
clean. The  distemper,  as  I  saw  it  on  them,  was 
very  different  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  not  only  defiles  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  with  a  foul  scurf,  but  also  deforms 
the  joints  of  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  making  them  swell  with  a 
gouty,  scrofulous  substance,  very  loathsome  to 
look  upon.  I  thought  their  legs  resembled 
those  of  old  battered  hones,  such  as  are  often 
seen  in  drays  in  England.     The  whole  distem- 
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per,  indeed,  ab  it  there  appeared,  was  so  noisome 
that  it  might  well  pass  for  the  utmost  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  body  on  this  side  the  grave. 
And  certainly  the  inspired  penman  could  not 
have  found  out  a  fitter  emblem  to  express  the 
uncleanness  and  odiousness  of  vice*  (Maundrell, 
160). 

Dr.  Bobinion  gives  the  following  account  of 
some  lepen  whom  he  found  at  Jerusalem : — 
'  Within  Zion  gate,  a  little  to  the  right,  are  some 
miserable  hovels  inhabited  by  persons  called 
leprous.  Whether  their  disease  is  or  is  not  the 
leprosy  of  Scripture,  I  am  unable  to  affirm. 
The  symptoms  described  to  us  were  those  of 
eleplumtiasis.  At  any  rate,  they  are  pitiable  ob- 
jects, and  miserable  outcasts  from  society.  They 
all  live  here  together,  and  intermarry  only  with 
each  other.  The  children  are  said  to  be  healthy 
until  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  when  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the 
nose,  or  in  some  like  part  of  the  body,  and 
gradually  increases  so  long  as  the  victim  siu> 
vives.  They  were  said  often  to  live  to  the  age 
of  40  or  50  years'  (Robinson,  Jles.  I  859). 

2.  Though  the  term  pestilence  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  ever  used  as  the  name  of  any  partieuLur  or 
specific  disease.  It  seems  to  be  often  used,  in  a 
general  way,  of  disease  which  was  attended  with 
great  mortality.  It  is  even  employed  of  mira- 
culous causes  of  destruction,  when  there  was 
the  immediate  agency  of  God,  or  of  an  angel  as 
his  instrument.  It  is  used  of  the  plague  of  hail 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which,  properly  speaking, 
was  not  a  disease  at  all,  but  is  thus  described : 
'And  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt :  so  there  was  hail,  and  fire '  (lightning) 
'  mingled  with  the  hail,  very  grievous,  such  as  there 
was  none  like  it  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  since  it 
became  a  nation :  and  the  hail  smote  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in  the  field, 
both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote  every 
herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field '  (Exo«l.  ix.  15,  23,  25).  The  destruction 
of  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  appears  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  pestilence  (Ps.  IxxviiL  50,  51) ; 
and  here  is  the  description  given  of  it  by  Moses : 
'It  came  to  pass  that  at  midnight,  the  Lord 
smote  aU  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  first -bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on 
his  throne  unto  the  first-bom  of  the  captive 
that  was  in  the  dungeon ;  and  all  the  first-born 
of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night, 
he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ; 
and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead ' 
(Exod.  xii.  29,  80).  We  have  a  simUar  ex- 
ample in  the  punishment  of  David  for  number^ 
ing  the  people,  but  in  this  instance  it  appears 
to  have  been  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
angel:  'So  the  Lord  sent  a  x>e8tQcnce  upon 
Israel  from  the  morning  even  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  and  there  died  of  the  people,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  70,000  men.  And  when  the 
angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusalem,  to 
destroy  it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  tlie  evil, 
and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people, 
It  is  enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  thrashing-place  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  And  David  spake  unto 
the  Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel  that  smote  the 


peoide,  and  said,  Lo,  I  hare  dmied,'  ete.  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  15-17).  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by 
some  that  when  the  work  of  destmction  it 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  either  to  God  him- 
self or  to  an  angel  as  his  instrument,  this  it 
merely  in  accommodation  to  the  modee  of  think- 
ing among  the  Jews,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  to  such  agendee  the  operation  of 
unknown  or  ill-understood  causes,  particnlaiiy 
the  action  of  certain  diseases ;  and  that  by  these 
agencies  we  are  merely  to  understand  the  pesti* 
lence  or  disease  itself  which  was  the  cause  of 
death  (Jahn,  Bib,  AiUiq.  89).  But  this  is  a 
most  unnatural  interpretation  of  plain  historictl 
statements ;  it  is  such  a  perversion  of  them  is 
would  have  occuired  to  no  man  who  had  not 
some  favourite  system  or  theory  to  cany  out 
No  plain,  unbiassed  reader  would  ever  tldnk  of 
such  an  interpretation :  he  woold  at  ones 
understand  the  passages  in  their  iimple  and 
obvious  meaning.  There  are  circumstances  in 
the  narratives  which  shew  that  the  above  expla* 
nation  is  quite  untenable.  The  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  take  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  to  strike  it  on  the  posts  of  the  doon 
of  their  houses,  for  a  token  of  the  houses  where 
they  were:  'And  when  I  see  the  blood,'  said 
Jehovah,  '  I  will  pass  over  you ;  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you,  to  destroy  yon,  when  I 
smite  the  land  of  I^t'  (Exod.  ziL  7,  IS). 
This  is  quite  intelligible  on  the  supposition  of 
the  judgment  being  infiicted  by  a  rational  being, 
but  it  is  utterly  unintelligible  on  the  supposition 
of  a  disease  being  the  instrument:  for  how 
could  a  disease  see  the  blood-marks  on  the 
doors  of  the  Israelites !  how  could  a  disease  dis- 
tinguish, in  any  way,  the  Israelites  and  the 
Eg>'ptians,  and  while  passing  over  the  former, 
make  victims  only  of  the  latter !  Besides,  it  was 
only  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  who  wen; 
doomed  to  be  destroyed;  but  how  could  a 
disease  know  the  first-bom  from  all  the  other 
children  of  the  family,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the 
members  of  each  household  ?  To  do  this  it 
would  have  required  to  possess  both  sense  and 
reason.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  ever  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  disease,  on  entering 
thousands  of  families,  seized  on  the  first-bom 
children  only,  and  proved  fatal  in  every  in- 
stance; while  all  the  other  members  of  these 
families  were  unafi'ected  by  it»  and  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  David's  num- 
bering the  people,  if  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord  * 
was  merely  another  name  for  'the  pestilence,' 
how  could  a  disease  stretch  out  its  hand  over  a 
devoted  city  ?  how  could  David  see  a  disease  ui 
the  heavens,  and  see  it  in  a  particular  locality, 
the  threshing-fioor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite! 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-17).  How  could  the  following 
description  apply  to  a  disease?  'And  David 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over 
Jemsalem'  (1  Chron.  xxi.  16).  How  could  a 
disease  give  forth  a  comiuand  to  the  prophet 
Gad,  as  stated  in  ver.  18  ?  '  Then  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  Gad  to  say  to  David,*  etc 
Nor  was  the  sight  of  the  angel  confined  to  David 
or  even  Gad :  it  is  further  said,  '  And  Oman 
tumed  back,  and  saw  the  angel ;   and  his  four 
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sons  with  him  hid  themselves.'  'And  the  Lord 
commanded  the  angel,  and  he  put  up  his  sword 
again  into  the  sheath  thereof'  (ver.  20,  27). 
l^m  the  whole  account,  there  appears  to  have 
been  here  the  immediate  and  direct  agency  of 
an  angel ;  and  this  receives  the  name  of  pesti- 
lence. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  example  we  have  of  the 
agency  of  an  angel  in  inflicting  divine  judg- 
ments. The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
ia  ascribed,  not  to  any  disease  whatever,  but  to 
the  agency  of  an  ang^ :  '  And  the  Lord  sent  an 
angel,  which  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men  of 
Talour,  and  the  leaders  and  captains  in  the  camp 
of  the  king  of  Assyria'  (2  Chron.  xzxi.  21). 
'And  it  came  to  pass,  that  night,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  and  fourscore  and 
five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses' 
(2  Kings  xix.  81).  There  is  probably  no  ex- 
ample of  disease  being  so  extensive  and  so  rapid 
in  its  ravages  as  in  one  night  to  destroy,  in  one 
quarter,  185,000  human  beings.  Besides,  it 
would  seem  from  the  narrative  that  during  the 
night  its  ravages  were  unknown ;  that  there  was 
so  general  alarm  in  the  camp;  and  that  the 
people  died  unheeded  and  uncared  for,  which, 
had  there  been  the  ordinary  and  natural  course 
of  disease,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case.* 

The  only  description  of  pestilence  approach- 
ing to  anything  like  a  specific  description  of 
disease  is  in  Ps.  xcL  3-7 :  'He  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  noisome  pestilence ;  he  shall  cover  thee 
with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt 
thou  trust:  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness ;  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noon-diay.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 
and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee.'  There  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  Psalmist  had  any  particular 
disease  in  view :  the  object  of  the  whole  psalm 
ia  to  represent  the  safety  and  security  of  him 

*  In  the  case  of  Sennacherib's  army  a  dis- 
tinction or  selection  of  victims  was  not  required, 
and  an  intelligent  agent  was  consequently  not 
necessary.  It  was  a  whole  host  which  was  de- 
stroyed. Some  commentators  accordingly  sup- 
pose that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  a  hot 
pestilential  wind  known  in  the  East  by  the  names 
of  MvUel  (simoom),  of  which  a  direful  account  is 
given  by  Bruce  {Trav.  iv.  341)  and  other 
writers  (Harmer,  06*.  L  163);  while  Burck- 
hardt  gives  a  much  less  fearful  account  of  it 
(Trav.  in  Nutna,  204).  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  says 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  '  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  host,  mentioned  Is.  xxxvii  36,  was 
occasioned  by  such  a  pestilential  blast  It  is 
there  said  that  'the  angel'  (messenger  or  agent) 
'  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  one  hundred  and  fourscore  and 
five  thousand.'  Now,  this  '  angel  of  the  Lord ' 
ia  expressly  called  (ver.  7)  TVH  {ruach,  a  blast  or 
wind),  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  passage  is  to  be 
understood'  (Harmer,  Ohs.  L  165).  This  inter- 
pretation does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  special, 
or  even  miraculous  interposition  of  God. 


who  '  dwelleth  In  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High'  from  all  manner  of  evil;  and  though, 
among  others,  the  pestilence  is  mentioned,  it  is 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  a  particular  disease : 
understanding  it  generally  is  more  in  consonance 
with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  psalm.  The 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  way  among  ourselves. 
We  employ  it  of  any  insidious,  widie-spreading, 
malignant  disease. 

8.  The  plague,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  word,  signifies  a  particular  disease.  Its 
symptoms  are  those  of  continued  fever  of  a  very 
putrid  and  malignant  nature.  It  is  attended 
with  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  and  with 
buboes  or  swellings  of  the  glands,  particularly 
of  the  axilla  and  the  groin,  and  often  also  by 
petechia  and  vibices.  It  commonly  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  is  highly  contagious,  runs  its 
couise  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  exceedingly 
fataL  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity  (Gregory,  Prac.  of  Med.  124). 
This  disease  has  long  been  endemic  in  Egypt, 
and  is  very  often  found  in  the  countries  ad- 
jacent ;  but  the  former  country  is  unquestionably 
the  great  source  whence  it  extends  its  ravages 
into  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt  it  is  said 
to  arise  every  autumn,  and  to  prevail  till  the 
beginning  of  June  of  the  succeeding  year:  its 
ravages  ti^en  cease,  and  its  contagion  is  extinguish- 
ed or  remains  in  abeyance  during  summer,  to  be 
again  called  into  existence  or  activity  in  the 
autumn  (Cyc  qfMed,  iiL  853). 

The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  E.  T.  of 
the  Bible ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  ever  refem  to  the  disease  now  commonly 
known  as  the  plague,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  this  disease  was  known  in  Pcdestine  in 
ancient  times.  It  is  used  of  great  calamities 
(Exod.  ix.  14 ;  xi.  1  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  21-39 ;  Jer.  L 
13) ;  of  any  kind  of  trouble  (Ps.  xci.  10)  ;  of 
various  diseases  (Luke  vii  21)  ;  of  particular 
diseases,  as  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiiL  3,  5,  etc.)i 
the  emerods  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  11,  12 ;  vi  4,  5)  ; 
a  dreadful  kind  of  consumption  (Zech.  xiv.  12, 
15)  ;  an  issue  of  blood  (Mark  v.  29,  84). 
Though  the  plague  is  mentioned  in  cases  where 
great  numbers  were  cut  off,  as  in  Num.  xvi.  46- 
50,  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  understand  by  it 
the  disease  now  commonly  known  by  that  name. 
We  cannot  tell  what  the  instrumentality  was 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vi  19,  20 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-17, 
20,  21,  25 ;  2  Kings  xix.  85).  We  even  find 
summary  punishment  by  the  hand  of  man 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  plague  (Num. 
XXV.  3-9,  18 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28-30).  As  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  in  which  it  can  be  shewn  that 
the  word  signifies  the  disease  commonly  known 
as  the  plague,  we  may  dismiss  that  malady  from 
the  number  of  the  diseases  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Fever  is  probably  the  most  generally-dif- 
fused disease  in  the  world.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  has  ever  been  any  country 
or  any  age  in  which  it  has  not  prevailed  under 
one  type  or  another.  In  the  days  of  Moses 
mention  is  made  of  'the  burning  ague'  (Lev. 
xxvi  16),  and  of  *  a  fever'  (Deut  xxviii.  22). 
The  Hebrew  word  in  both  passages  is  the  same, 
and  Gresenius  gives  'burning  fever'  as  the 
meaning  of  it  (p.  723).     Hezeldah's  disease  was 
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probably  a  oase  of  fever  attesAM  with  a  boil, 
to  which  a  lump  of  figs  was  applied  with  the 
view  of  forwaiding  suppuration  (Is.  xzzviii.) 
In  the  time  of  our  Loid.  we  have  distinct  men> 
tion  of  cases  of  fever.  '  Simon's  wife's  mother 
lay  sick  of  a  fever ;  and  he  came  and  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  lifted  her  up,  and  immediately 
the  fever  left  her,  and  she  ministered  unto 
them'  (Mark  L  30,  31).  It  was  of  fever  that 
the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum  appeared  to  be 
dying  when  he  was  cured  by  our  Lord  (John  iv. 
46-53). 

5.  In  Dent  zxviiL  27  mention  is  made  of  a 
disease  named  emerods ;  and  in  1  Sam.  v.  6, 9, 1 2, 
and  vi  4,  5,  we  are  told  how  the  Philistines, 
having  captured  the  ark,  the  Lord  '  smote  them 
with  emerods  in  their  secret  parts ; '  and  how,  on 
sending  it  back,  they  sent  also  a  trespass-offering 
consisting  of  'five  golden  emerods  and  five 
golden  mice,'  or  according  to  another  expression 
'  images  of  four  emerods  and  images  of  four 
mice  that  mar  the  land.'  What  kind  of  a  dis- 
ease emerods  were  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  this  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
derangement  of  some  function,  but  that  it  had 
some  external  form.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  d3rBentery  ;  but  how  golden 
images  could  be  made  of  dysentery  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Joeephus  says  it  was  a '  dysentery 
or  flux,  or  sore  distemper,  which  brought  death 
upon  them  very  suddenly ;  for  before  the  soul 
could,  as  usual  in  easy  deaths,  be  well  loosed 
from  the  body,  they  brought  up  their  entrails, 
and  vomited  up  what  they  had  eaten,  and  what 
was  entirely  corrupted  by  the  disease*  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  vL  1.  1).  The  more  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  hoemorrhoids  or  piles — *  tumours  of 
the  anus,'  says  Gesenius  (321,  645). 

6.  Palsy  is,  and  probably  has  always  been,  a 
common  disease.  Though  it  often  affects  one- 
half  of  the  body,  there  are  also  frequent  coses 
of  partial  palsy,  in  which  only  a  single  limb,  or 
even  a  single  muscle,  is  affected.  Perhaps  Jero- 
boam's cose  was  one  of  partial  palsy.  *  It  came  to 
pass  when  king  Jeroboam  heard  the  saying  of  the 
man  of  God  which  horl  cried  against  the  altar 
in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth  his  hand  from  the 
altar,  saying.  Lay  hold  on  him.  And  his  hand 
wliich  he  put  forth  against  him  dried  up,  so 
that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him  ; '  but 
afterwards,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet,  *  the  king's  hand  was  restored  him 
again,  and  became  as  it  was  before'  (1  Kings 
xiiL  4,  6). 

Among  the  cures  wrought  by  our  Lord  there 
were  probably  many  cases  of  palsy,  both  general 
and  partial  (Matt  iv.  23,  24).  Such,  probably, 
was  that  of  the  man  which  had  his  hand 
withered  :  '  Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth ; 
and  it  was  restored  whole  as  the  other'  (xii.  10, 
13).  Such  was  that  of  the  centurion's  servant' 
(viii.  5-18).  Such  was  that  of  the  man  who, 
when  he  could  not  be  brought '  nigh  unto  him 
for  the  press,'  was  taken  up  to  '  the  house,  and 
let  down  through  the  tiling  with  his  couch  into 
the  midst  before  Jesus,'  and  at  his  command 
arose  '  and  took  up  that  whereon  he  lay,  and 
departed  to  his  own  house,  glorifying  God' 
(Luke  V.  18-25.  See  another  case  of  palsy 
cured  by  Peter,  Acts  ix.  32-35). 


7.  In  hot  weather,  pcrticukrly  in  mnn 
climates,  it  is  not  onoommon  for  persons  to  die 
suddenly  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  sa 
almost  vertical  sun.  This  is  called  coup  d$ 
soleilf  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  It  wis  probably 
this  which  was  the  cause  of  tbe  dm&.  of  the 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunam  (2  Kings  iv.  18- 
20).  To  this  fatal  effect  of  the  soUr  best 
there  is  probably  a  reference  in  Pa.  cxzL  6: 
'  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night'  [Moov.]  Though  we  are  not 
familiar  in  this  country  with  ixyurions  effects  of 
the  light  of  the  moon,  yet  it  appean  that  in 
£gypt  and  Arabia,  and  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  exposure  to  the  moonlight  often  proves 
very  hurtful,  particularly  to  tlie  sight  (Homflb 
iiL38). 

8.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshapihat,  baring 
proved  a  wicked  prince,  El^ah  the  iHt>phet 
addressed  a  writing  to  him  in  which  he  said — 
*  Thou  shalt  have  great  sickness  by  disease  of 
thy  bowels,  until  thy  bowels  flail  out  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  day  by  day.'  'And  after  all 
this  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his  bowels  with  sn 
incurable  disease.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  after  the  end  of  two  years,  his 
bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness  :  so  he 
died  of  sore  diseases'  (2  Chron.  xxi.  15,  18, 19). 
Now,*  says  Dr.  Mead,  *  this  distemper  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  no  other  than  dysentery,  for  in 
this  the  intestines  are  ulcerated,  and  blood 
flows  from  the  eroded  vessels,  together  with 
some  excrement,  which  is  always  liquid  snd 
slimy  matter ;  and  sometimes  also  some  fleshy 
strings  come  away,  so  that  the  very  intestines 
may  seem  to  be  ejected'  (Mead,  p.  84).  'Jo- 
ram's  disease,'  says  Dr.  Nicholson,  *  is  proluibly 
referable  to  chronic  dysentery,  which  sometimes 
occasions  an  exudation  of  fibrine  from  the  inner 
coats  of  the  intestines.  The  fluid  fibrine  thus 
exuded  coagulates  into  a  continuous  tubular 
membrane  of  the  same  shape  as  the  intestine 
itself,  and  as  such  is  expelled.  This  form  of 
the  disease  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Good  under 
the  name  of  Iriarrhaxt  tubuUtris*  (Stud,  of  Med. 
L  2S7).  A  precisely  similar  formation  of  false 
membranes,  as  they  are  termed,  takes  place  in 
the  windpijte  in  severe  cases  of  croup  (Kitto, 
CyclopoEdia,  L  679).  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  what  Jehoram's  disease 
was  ;  but  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Mead 
and  Dr.  Nicholson  seem  very  probable,  and  all 
the  more  so  when  we  take  into  account  the 
long  duration  of  the  disease. 

It  was  also  probably  a  case  of  dysentery  that 
Paul  met  with  in  Uie  island  called  Melita, 
where  he  was  shipwrecked  on '  his  voyage  to 
Rome :  'It  came  to  pass  that  the  father  of 
Publius,  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  lay  sick  of 
a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,  to  whom  Paul 
entered  in  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on 
him  and  healed  him'  (Acts  xxviii.  7,  8). 

9.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel  we  have  a 
very  singular  statement  regarding  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  king  of  Babylon.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  as  to  any  man,  but  it  appears 
particularly  so  in  regard  to  him,  when  we  con- 
sider what  a  great  and  powerful  monarch  he 
was,  and  how  unlikely  it  was  he  could  under 
any  circumstances  be  reduced  to  the  condition 

I  there  described.    The  difficulties  of  the  case 
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xn  do  not  pretend  to  solve,  but  we  mn  disposed 
to  accept  of  Dr.  Mead's  theory  on  the  subject 
'To  me,'  he  says,  'it  appears  evident  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  seized  with  madness,  and 
under  its  influence  ran  wild  into  the  fields  ;  and 
that,  fancying  himself  transformed  into  an  ox, 
he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle ;  that 
under  this  disease  he  laboured  foil  seven  years, 
and  through  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of 
himself,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive 
length,  whereby  the  latter,  growing  thicker  and 
crookeid,  resembled  the  claws  of  birds'  (Mead, 
58).*  That  the  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  insanity  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  Daniel,  and  especially  by  that  which 
he  himself  uses.  The  sentence  passed  on  that 
monarch  was  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride: 
'Seven  times' — t.e.,  seven  years — 'shall  pass 
over  thee,'  says  Daniel,  '  tUl  thou  ahaU  know 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wUl'  (ver. 
26).  And  again :  '  Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure 
unto  thee,  after  that  tkou  shall  have  known 
that  the  heavens  do  rule'  (ver.  26).  'At  the 
end  of  the  days,'  says  the  now  humbled 
monarch,  'I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  mine  understanding  re- 
turned to  me.*  And  again :  '  At  the  same  time, 
my  reason  returned  unto  me.  Now  I  Nebu- 
chadnezzar praise  and  extol  and  honour  the 
king  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and 
his  ways  judgment :  and  those  that  walk  in 
pride  he  is  able  to  abase'  (ver.  84,  36,  37). 
[Nebuchadkezzab.] 

We  meet  with  other  two  cases  of  insanity  in 
the  Scriptures  :  that  of  Saul,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  melancholic  kind,  and  was 
soothed  by  the  strains  of  miLsic  (1  Sara.  16, 
14-18,  22,  23);  and  that  of  the  man  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  *  who  had  his  dwel- 
ling among  the  tombs  ;  and  no  man  could  bind 
him,  no,  not  with  chains  :  because  that  he  had 
been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and 
the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by 
him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces  ;  neither 
could  any  man  tame  him.  And  always  night 
and  day  he  was  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.' 
This  was  plainly  a  case  of  the  furious  form  of 
insanity.  But  violent  as  it  was,  he  was  cured 
by  our  Lord,  and  then  he  was  seen  *  sitting  and 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind'  (Mark  v.  1-5, 15). 

10.  In  Mark  v.  25-29  we  have  an  accoimt  of  a 
woman  'which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 
and  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  phy- 
sicians, and  had  spent  aU  that  she  had,  and  was 
nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she 
had  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind, 
and  touched  his  garment.  And  straightway  the 
fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up,  and  she  felt 
in  her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that  plague.' 
This  was  plainly  a  case  of  menorrhagia. 

11.  Most  of  the  diseases  already  mentioned 
are  well  known,  and  have  prevailed  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  demoniacal  possessions 

*  It  is  supposed  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
malady  was  that  species  of  insanity  which  is 
called  Lycanthropia,  the  illusion  consisting  in 
the  notion  of  transformation  into  a  wolf  or 
some  other  animal. 
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recorded  in  the  It.  T.  were,  so  far  as  we  know, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  X)eriod  of  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearance on  earth,  or  at  least  were  never  common 
unless  about  that  time. 

The  nature  of  these  possessions  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  explain  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  used  in  the  Gospels  in  reference  to 
them  is  not  tkdfioXot,  devil,  bat  Salfitap  or 
Satfi6pioi^,  demon,  which,  however,  does  no  doubt 
usually  signify  an  evil  or  wicked  being.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  they  were  productive  of 
disease,  and  that  not  of  one  sort,  but  of  various 
kinds  ;  as  insanity  (Matt  viiL  28 ;  Mark  v. 
1-5) ;  dumbness  (Matt  ix.  32,  33) ;  deafoess 
and  dumbness,  combined  perhaps  with  epilepsy 
(Mark  ix.  17-27) ;  dumbness  and  blindness 
combined  (Matt  xiL  12-22) ;  and  probably  other 
diseases,  for  we  find  repeated  mention  of  our 
Lord  casting  out  demons  or  unclean  spirits  with* 
out  any  particular  disorder  being  specified  (Matt 
iv.  23-26 ;  Mark  L  23-27,  82-39  ;  Luke  vL 
17, 18). 

In  consequence  of  diseases  being  found  in 
connection  with  what  is  spoken  of  as  possessions 
of  demons,  some  have  supposed  that  they  were 
not  actual  possessions,  but  that  the  Jews  im- 
agined that  evil  spirits  took  possession  of  per* 
sons,  and  afflicted  them  with  certain  disorders, 
and  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  merely 
adopted  the  language  in  common  use  in  the 
country  when  relating  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
in  curing  various  diseases.  But  this  is  a  forced 
and  unnatural  interpretation  of  the  language 
made  use  of  by  the  evangelists  ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  interpret  every  writer  according  to 
the  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
ployed by  him,  imless  there  are  decided  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  Now,  there  Is  no  absurdity  or 
extravagance  in  the  idea  that  demons  may  be 
permitted  by  God  to  take  possession  of  men, 
and  to  afflict  them  with  certain  diseases  ;  and 
the  supposition  is  aU  the  less  absurd  or  extra\a- 
gant  if  it  be  considered  that  he  may  have  per- 
mitted this  in  a  special  manner  at  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  appearance  on  earth,  in  order  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
power  over  the  demons — it  being  one  object  of 
his  coming,  according  to  the  apostle  John,  *  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil'  (1  Jolm 
iiL  8).  Indeed,  the  theory  is  altogether  un- 
tenable. Instead  of  accounting  for,  it  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
cases.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  the  demoniac 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  Our  Lord 
having  said  unto  him,  'Come  out  of  the  man, 
thou  unclean  spirit,'  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  said,  *  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  the  most  High  God  ?  I  adjure 
thee  by  God  that  thou  torment  me  not*  To 
the  question,  '  What  is  thy  name  ?'  he  answered, 
*  J/y  nam^  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.  And  he 
besought  him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them 
away  out  of  the  country.  Now  there  was  nigh 
unto  the  mountains  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding ; 
and  all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying,  Send  us 
into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.' 
They  are  further  represented  as  receiving  this  i>er- 
mission,  as  actually  going  out  of  the  man,  and  as 
entering  into  the  swine ;  and  the  herd,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  2000,  is  described  as  running  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perishing 
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in  the  sea  ;  and  the  demons  having  thns  left  the 
man,  he  is  found  sitting  and  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind  (Mark.  ▼.  1-15).  If  any  narra- 
tive conld  indicate  demoniacal  poesession, 
Burely  this  does.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
these  details  as  if  the  whole  was  merely  a  de- 
scription of  maniacal  frenzy.  Who  could  have 
thought  of  giving  snch  a  description  of  insanity  ? 
Where  will  the  advocates  of  this  theory  find 
such  a  description  of  it  in  the  writings  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modem  times  T  He  would  lay 
himself  open  to  be  thought  insane  who  would 
give  such  a  description  of  insanity. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  indeed,  that  de- 
moniacal possessions  were  not  confined  to  cases 
of  insanity,  nor  were  such  details  restricted  to 
them.  We  meet  with  similar  circumstances  in 
connection  with  other  diseases.  The  demons, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  unclean 
spirits,  are  represented  as  speaking  ;  as  confess- 
ing Jesus  Christ;  as  commanded  by  him  to 
hold  their  peace,  and  not  to  make  him  known  ; 
to  come  out  of  the  persons  possessed,  and  to 
enter  no  more  unto  them  ;  and,  as  a  finale,  they 
are  further  described  as  crying  out,  casting  them 
down  and  tearing  them  before  or  in  coming  out 
of  them,  and  in  one  instance  leaving  the  un- 
happy subject  apparently  dead  (Mark  I  23-27  ; 
iii  11,  12  ;  ix.  25,  26  ;  Luke  iv.  33-35,  41).  The 
multiplication  and  the  variation  of  the  cases 
materially  confirm  the  reality  of  the  possessions. 

Throughout  all  the  narratives  a  distinction  is 
plainly  made  between  the  possessed  and  the 
demons  or  unclean  spirits  by  which  they  were 
possessed.  Of  this  every  reader  must  be  sensible. 

It  is  plain  that  the  evangelists  believed  the 
possessions  to  be  real,  and  that  they  meant  their 
readers  to  believe  this  too.  It  is  plain  that 
Christ  Jesus  believed  them  to  be  real,  and  that 
his  enemies  believed  this  too.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  nor  yet  the  miracle. 
They  simply  sought  to  explain  it,  and  their  ex- 
planation shews  at  what  a  loss  they  must  have 
been  for  one  :  *  He  casteth  out  the  demons  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons'  (Matt.  ix. 
84). 

Such  was  the  dilemma  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced ;  and  accordingly  our  Lord  argues  the 
point  with  them :  *  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation,  and  every 
city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand  :  and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 
against  himself;  how  then  shall  his  kingdom 
stand  ?  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cost  out  devilR, 
by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?  there- 
fore they  shall  be  your  judges.  But  if  I  cast 
out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  unto  you'  (Matt  xii. 
24-28).  Our  Lord  assuredly  knew  whether 
demoniacal  possessions  were  a  fiction  or  a  reality. 
He  here  founds  an  argument  upon  their  reality  : 
this,  therefore,  excludes  all  idea  of  their  being 
only  a  fiction.  To  allege  after  this  that  they 
were  a  mere  imagination  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  would  be  to  charge  our  Lord  with  lending 
his  support  to  a  lie. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  in  the  case  of  other 
miraculous  cures  the  diseases  are  not  represented 
as  the  result  of  possession  by  demons  or  unclean 
spirits.  They  are  spoken  of  imder  the  ordinary 
names  of  diseases,  as  fever,  palsy,  leprosy.   This 


plainly  mflMu  a  distinction  between  the  one  elasi 
of  diseases  and  the  other.  In  the  emumenUion 
of  the  miraculous  cures  effected  by  our  Lord  the 
distinction  between  possessions  and  other  dis- 
eases is  plainly  kept  up  (Matt  It.  23,  24 ;  Luke 
vii  21,  22).  In  Hke  manner,  in  g:iving  his  dis- 
ciples their  commission,  he  keeps  up  the  distino* 
tion  :  '  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  demons :  tnAj  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give*  (Matt  x.  .8).    [Devil.] 

12.  The  only  other  disease  wUch  we  shall 
particularly  notice  is  Paul's  'thorn  in  the  flesh' 
(2  Cor.  xlL  7-9).  This  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  some  bodUy  affection  or  disease ; 
but  in  regard  to  its  particular  nature  interpre- 
ters are  by  no  means  agreed.  Hoet  of  the 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  mere  conjectures, 
imsupiMrted  by  any  kind  of  evidenoei  The 
most  probable  opinion  we  have  met  with  is, 
that  it  was  an  affection  of  his  eyes,  which,  while 
it  was  distressing  to  himself  perhaps  disfigured 
him  and  interfered  with  his  labours  and  his  use- 
fulness. Paul,  it  is  obvious,  was  naturally  a 
proud  man.  Whether  there  was  anything  in 
his  personal  appearance  which  ministered  to  his 
pride  we  have  no  information ;  but  if  there 
wss,  an3rthing  happening  to  him  which  dis- 
figured his  appearance,  it  must  have  had  a  hum- 
bling tendency  ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  was  the 
design  of  the  'thorn  in  the  flesh  which  was 
given  to  him.'  Now,  few  things  have  a  greater 
effect  in  injuring  a  person's  looks  than  affections 
or  diseases  of  the  eyes.  But  it  might  also  affect 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  others, 
and  his  acceptability  by  them  (2  Cor.  z.  10) ; 
and  affecting  his  usefulness  in  this  way,  and 
perhaps  the  pain  which  it  occasioned  interfering 
with  his  labours,  he  might  not  unnaturally  '  be- 
seech the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from 
him.'  Supposing  it  to  have  been  a  disease,  this 
prayer  of  the  apostle  would  imply  that  it  was  a 
curable  disease — one  of  which  a  person  might 
by  some  means  or  other  be  tned. 

Now,  that  it  was  a  bodily  disease  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  phraseology  which  the  apostle 
employs  in  regard  to  it  He  calls  it  a  '  thorn 
in  theJUsh;'  and  in  Gal.  iv.  13, 14,  he  appears 
to  refer  to  some  bodily  affection  which  had  a 
tendency  to  affect  his  estimation  by,  and  his  ac- 
ceptability with,  others  :  *  Ye  know  how  through 
injirmity  in  thefltsh  I  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  at  the  first ;  and  my  temptation  {trial)^ 
which  was  in  myJUshf  ye  despised  not  nor  re- 
jected, but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  Ood,  even 
as  Christ  Jesus.'  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  ho 
employs  similar  phraseology  as  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  There  he  speaks  of 
his  *  Owm  in  ihejleah;'  here  of  his  *  ii^firmity  in 
theJUsh  ;'  and  again,  of  his  '  trial  in  the  JUah.* 
This  has  the  aspect  of  a  reference  in  the  two 
passages  being  to  the  same  thing.  He  then 
odds :  '  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake 
of  ?  for  I  bear  you  record  that  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  me.'  This  it  is  com- 
mon to  interpret  figuratively,  as  if  it  signified 
that  there  was  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  which 
they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  for  the  apostle ; 
but  supposing  him  to  have  laboured  under  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  it  seems  more  natural  to 
understand  it  literally — ^that  some  of  them,  in  the 
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overflowing  of  their  affection,  had  expressed  a 
readiness  to  have  plucked  <mt  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  have  given  them  to  kirn.  That  this  was  a 
aimple  matter  of  fact,  and  not  a  mere  figoratiye 
way  of  expressing  their  affection,  is  the  more 
probable,  bom.  the  conditional  way  in  which  the 
apostle  expresses  it — *  if  it  were  possible.'  Mere 
figures  of  speech  are  not  nsnally  so  cautiously 
expressed.  The  further  phrase,  *  and  have  given 
them  to  me,'  seems  to  indicate  that  the  apostle 
waa  labouring  under  an  affection  of  the  eyes 
which  would  have  been  remedied  by  a  gift  of 
other  and  healthful  eyes.  '  Admitting,'  says  a 
late  writer,  'that  the  Oalatians  might,  under 
other  drcumstances  than  diseased  vision  in  the 
apostle,  have  thought  of  such  a  way  of  demon- 
strating their  affection  to  him  as  plucking  out 
their  own  eyes,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  notion 
of  *  giving  tiiem  to  him'  could  ever  have  occur- 
red to  them,  unless  his  oi^ans  were  in  such  a 
state  of  disease  as  in  the  natural  association  of 
ideas  to  give  rise  to  this  vain  and  fanciful  wish. 
For  the  very  fact  of  its  being  thus  vain,  fanci- 
ful, and  far-fetched,  makes  it  necessary  to  assume 
that  there  were  some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  case  to  occasion  a  thought  so  odd  and  out 
of  the  way.  If  the  language  had  been  what  it 
has  so  generally  been  supposed  to  be— figurative 
or  proverbial — I  can  conceive  the  apostle  put- 
ting it  in  this  way :  '  Ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes  for  me^  or '  to  shew  the 
strength  of  your  affection  for  me  ; '  but  it  seems 
to  me  absurd  and  unmeaning  to  say, '  and  have 
given  them  to  me,'  tmlras  under  the  idea  of 
such  giving  being  of  some  service  to  the  apostle, 
as  a  kindly  fancy  would  naturally  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  its  being,  if  Paul's  own  eyes  were 
injured  or  destroyed.  And  further,  we  are  com- 
pelled, I  think,  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stitution is  conveyed  by  the  word  *  given,'  from 
the  fact  that  the  clause '  if  it  hod  been  possible' 
has  actually  no  meaning  at  all,  unless  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  supposed  attempt 
of  the  apostle  to  make  use  of  the  Galatians' 
eyes.  It  is  clear  that  the  apostle  could  not 
have  used  the  words  *  if  it  had  been  possible,' 
in  reference  to  the  *  plucking  out,*  because  there 
the  obstacle  of  impossibility  did  not  present  it- 
self ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Galatians 
from  plucking  out  their  eyes  if  they  had  been 
so  disposed.  Neither  could  the  referenoe  have 
been  to  'giving,'  in  the  simple  sense  of  that 
word  ;  if  they  could  pluck  out  their  eyes,  there 
was  no  impossibility  in  merely  givin/j  them  to 
the  apostle.  The  only  thing  about  the  possi- 
bility of  which  there  could  be  any  question  was 
their  being  *)  given — »o  made  over  to  him  as  to 
be  of  any  service  as  substitutes  for  his  own' 
{PauTs  Thorn  in  the  Flesh :  What  teas  it  f  By 
John  T.  Brown.     P.  15). 

Now  that  Paul  did  labour  under  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  at  this  time  is  rendered  somewhat 
probable  by  what  he  says  in  chap.  vi.  11  :  *  Ye 
see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you 
with  mine  own  hand.*  The  letter  is  not  a  very 
long  one.  Why  then  should  he  take  credit  for 
having  written  it  toith  his  ovm  hand  t  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  scarcely  occur 
to  any  one  in  the  habit  of  writing  at  all  to  speak 
of  this  as  any  remarkable  achievement ;  but  if 
the  Galatians  knew  him  to  be  labouring  under 


impaired  vision,  and  perhaps  severe  pain  in  his 
eyes,  the  words  are  peculiarly  significant,  and 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  touching  impression 
on  the  quick  impulsive  temperament,  so  vividly 
alive  to  anything  outward,  of  the  Celtic  tribe  to 
which  they  were  addressed.  And  thus,  too,  we 
obtain  an  explanation  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  rather  unaccountable,  how  a  man  of  Paul's 
active  habits,  and  whom  we  have  difBculty  in 
conceiving  of  as  accustomed  in  anything  to  have 
recourse  to  superfluous  miniatrations,  seems  to 
have  almost  uniformly  employed  an  amanu- 
ensis in  writing  to  the  various  chuithes'  (i& 
p.  25). 

Perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  disease  in 
Paul's  eyes  might  originally  have  been  laid  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  when  he  was  struck 
blind,  and  was  three  days  without  sight  After- 
wards, indeed,  his  sight  was  restored  (Acts  ix. 
8-10, 18)  ;  but  yet  the  disposition  to  disease  in 
his  eyes,  and  even  the  disease  itself  in  some  de- 
gree, might  remain ;  and  Satan  might  subse- 
quently take  occasion  from  this  to  buffet  him 
with  it  in  a  still  more  trying  form. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  diseases  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  We  idso  read  of  Satan 
having  'smote  Job  with  sore  boils,  from  the 
sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown'  (iL  7) ;  and  of 
Asa,  '  in  his  old  age,  being  diseased  in  his  feet, 
until  his  disease  was  exceeding  great'  (1  Kings 
XV.  23  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  The  disease  with 
which  Job  was  afilicted  has  greatly  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  interpreters.  Small-jMX,  lep- 
rosy, elephantiasis,  have  been  mentioned.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  account  should  not  be 
understood  simply  of  boils  over  the  whole  body. 
Many  of  the  other  diseases  which  are  now  pre- 
valent in  the  world  were  no  doubt  also  prevalent 
in  ancient  times,  though  we  may  find  no  men- 
tion of  them  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  In  other 
ancient  writings.  The  same  causes,  such  as 
heat  and  cold,  must  have  had  the  same  effects 
on  the  human  body  in  all  ages.  Perhaps  there 
were  then  also  diseases  which  are  now  unknown. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  there  un- 
questionably are  diseases  which  are  prevalent 
and  wide-spread  in  modem  times  which  were 
anciently  unknown.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  exanthemata — a  class  in- 
cluding small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever — were  unknown  to  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians. The  origin  of  all  these  contagions  is 
involved  in  obscurity ;  but  though  we  cannot 
form  the  most  distant  idea  how  they  originated 
in  the  world,  we  can  yet,  in  some  instance!, 
trace  with  some  precision  the  i)eriods  when  thqr 
first  began  to  spread  as  epidemics.  It  is  now 
the  generally-received  opinion  that  smaU-poK 
first  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century. 
For  the  first  description  of  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Rhazes,  the  earliest  of  the  Arabian  authors, 
who  flourished  in  the  10th  century.  Measles 
were  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  same 
time  as  the  small-pox,  and  followed  in  its  track. 
Of  scarlet  fever  no  mention  is  made  by  the  an- 
cient or  Arabian  writers  :  the  first  time  it  is 
distinctly  noticed  is  little  more  than  200  years 
ago.  Other  diseases  are  of  modem  origin,  as 
whooping-cough,  syphilis,  Asiatic  cholera,  etc 

Of  the  remedies  anciently  employed  for  the 


eatt  of  diMucs,  ws  hiTS  little  InTDrmitloD  la 
the  Sciiptum.  Of  ths  tre&tmeiit  of  broken 
Ijmba  vrii  have  tlis  fallowitiB  ucount,  which,  it 
will  b«  rBmirked,  Ki  tai  camspondi  with  mo- 
dem pTwrtus  :  '  Bon  of  man,  T  haTfl  broken  the 
aim  of  FhuBoh  king  of  E^j^  ;  and  lo,  it  ilull 
not  be  bound  np  to  be  healed,  to  pnt  a  roller  to 
bind  it,  to  make  it  strong  to  bold  the  ivord ' 
<Eiek.  XEX.  21).  Wounds  ia  like  manner,  tp- 
peu  to  haTe  been  1nuad  np,  and  oil  to  have 
been  applied  to  them  vith  the  Tiew  of  mollify- 
ing them  (Is.  L  6).  In  deecribing  the  treatment 
of  the  man  who  feU  among  thJtTea  by  the  good 
Samaritan,  our  Loid  iafa  :  '  He  bound  np  hb 
Tounda,  pooling  in  oil  and  wins'  (Luke  i.  Si). 
Oil  appeara  to  hare  been  employed  in  medical 
ai  well  ai  in  mrgical  eaiet.  '  Ii  any  lick 
among  yon,'  aayt  Jimei,  *  let  the  elden  of  the 
church  piay  otbt  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (T.  14),  probably  not 
merely  as  a  sign,  bnt  as  a  means  of  cure  (see 
also  Hark  Ti.  13).  The  balm  of  Gilead  appears 
to  have  been  deemed  a  valuable  remedy,  and 
wu  perhaps  employed  in  both  medioil  and  aur 
gical  cases  (Jei.  viii.  21,  22  ;  xln.  11 ;  IL  8). 

DISMOUNT,  To,  to  alight  bom  off  thi 
animal  on  which  one  is  riding.  In  the  East 
this  was  considered  a  token  of  reepccth  In 
Egypt  Jews  and  Chrirtisns  were,  until  of  late 
yean,  obliged  to  alight  from  their  asses  in  pass- 
ing Turks  (Banner,  Obi.  \L  S61,  362).  A 
similar  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  an- 
cient timea.  When  Rebekah,  who  was  engaged 
as  a  wife  for  Isaac,  came  near  the  end  of  her 
journey,  her  destined  bustujid  having  happened 
to  go  out  to  the  field  at  eventide,  '  she  lifted  up 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  li(;h1ed  off 
the  camel '  (Oen.  iiiv.  63,  6  J).  When  Achsab, 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  met  her  father,  of  whom 
■he  had  a  request  to  make,  it  is  mentioned  that 
'she  lighted  from  off  her  ass'  (Judg.  L  U). 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Kabal,  when  she  came  with 
a  present  to  David  with  the  view  of  appeasing 
his  wrath  against  htr  husband,  on  seeing  him. 
'  hosted  and  lighted  off  the  ass.  and  fell  before 
David  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground,and  fell  at  his  feet'  (1  Sam.  nv.  18,  2a, 
2*).  When  Nanman  the  SjTian,  whom  Elisha 
had  healed  of  his  leprosy,  saw  Qeluui,  the  pro- 
phet's servant,  ranuing  after  him,  'he  lighted 
down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him'  (2  Kings 
*.  21).  In  Damascus  Jews  and  Christians  were 
formerly  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horses,  bat  were 
obliged  either  to  walk  on  foot  throngh  the  city 
or  to  bestride  asses  (Wilson,  iL  32G}. 

DISPUTE',  to  contend  with  arguments  (Acta 
iL  9  ;  iTii.  17).  Disputing  is  sinful  when  it 
is  carried  on  by  wroug  argumenta,  for  a  wrong 
end,  or  in  an  angry,  contentious  manner,  wherein 
Tictory,  rather  than  the  discovery  or  honour  of 
truth,  is  sought  for  (Phil.  iL  '  '      '  ~- 
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understand  intricate  controversies 
anything  but  what  ia  clearly  ass 

(Bom.  liT.  1)  i  or  though  each  wer 
the  church,  they  were  not  to  be 


DISSIMULATION.  Love  li  mlluM  dmi- 
nutlatiim  when  it  is  altogether  nncei^  aad 
man's  kind  carnage  truly  piijcaeds  fnim  their 
heart  (Rom.  liL  9).  The  diMiimidatiim  that 
Barnabas  was  caitied  away  with  wu  Peter's 
keeping  at  a  diatanoa  [him  eating  with  Oentile 
eoDTerts,  though  be  knew  Ood  gate  no  wiirant 
for  so  doing  (OaL  IL  13). 

DIVINATION,  arts  by  which  iUngi  mt- 
known,  particularly  things  ftiture,  aia  diicamtd. 
In  all  ages  and  in  moat  countrin  then  hav* 
been  persons  supposed  to  tie  posatased  of  super- 
natnnd  qusJities— come  of  rapematnial  power, 
others  of  supernatural  knowledge.  In  man;  - 
cases  these  focnltiee  hare  been  suppoaed  to  ha 
combined,  but  in  other  coses  tha  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  have  subsisted  without  the  former.  It 
ia  important  to  make  this  distiiiction,  ■■  they 
an  often  mixed  up  together  in  the  minds  of 
people.  It  ia  to  the  latter  only  that  tli*  term 
divimitioii  is  properly  applicable  (Jer.  xiT.  14 ; 
Esek.  xiL  21 ;  liii.  6,  7,  23). 

There  are  four  kinds  of  divination  raftered  to 
in  the  Scriptures,  t.  By  the  cup.  Thia  appears 
to  hsve  been  practiaed  in  Egypt  at  a  raiy  eoriy 
period  Jeaeph  ia  spoken  of  as  divining  by  h^ 
cup  (Gen.  iliv.  6,  16).  This,  it  appears,  is  still 
practised.  2.  By  arrows  :  '  Thou  sou  of  nun, 
appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  tha  aword  of  the 
kiug  of  Babylon  may  come  :  appoint  a  way 
that  the  ewotd  may  come  to  Sabbath  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  to  jndah  in  Jerasalem  the  da- 
fenced  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  tha 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways, 
to  use  divination  :  he  made  his  arrows  bright' 
(Eiek.  iiL  16-21).  Jerome  in  his  commentary 
on  this  psssage  says,  that  "the  manner  of  divin- 
ing by  arrows  was  this  :  They  wn.te  on  aeveral 
the  names  of  the  cities  a^inst  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  war,  and  then  putting  them  oil 
promiscuously   loRether    into    a    quiver,    they 
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first  drawn  out  was  the  first  they  assaulted.' 
3.  By  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mok.  To  this  there  is  also  refereni-e  in  the  pas- 
sage now  alluded  lo  :  '  He  looked  in  the  liver.' 
'The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  sup- 
posed to  give  the  must  certain  presages  of  futniitj. 
it  was  divided  into  two  parti,  called  ^ri /mv- 
liarii  aud  pari  Aoitilii  vel  inimiea.  Fram  the 
formrr  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to 
themaetveB,  and  from  the  latter  what  was  to 
happen  to  an  enemy'  (Adam,  Aon.  Aniiq. 
".i07).  *,  Rsbdoniancy,  or  divination  by  the 
sff.     To  this  there  appears  to  be  a  iefei«nco 

Hosea  iv.  12. 

DIVORCE.    [MAnBUot] 

DOG,  one  of  the  moHt  useful  animals  domes- 
ticnted  by  man.  '  To  conceive,'  says  Buflbn, 
'  the  importance  of  this  species,  let  us  mppoae 
it  never  to  have  existed.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  dog,  how  could  man  have  conquered, 
tamed,  and  reduced  the  other  animals  into 
slavery  1  How  could  he  still  dlseoTer,  hunt 
down,  and  destroy  noiioua  and  savage  beasia  1 
Tat  hii  own  safety,  and  lo  render  him  muter  at 
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fhe  animal  world,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
party  among  the  animals  themselves  ;  to  conci* 
Hate  by  caresses  those  which  were  capable  of 
attachment  and  obedience,  in  order  to  oppose 
them  to  the  other  species.  Hence  the  training 
of  the  dog  seems  to  have  been  the  first  art  in- 
vented by  man  ;  and  the  result  of  this  art  was 
the  conqnest  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 
earth'  (Buffon,  iv.  4).  Though  mankind  may 
not  now  be  so  dependent  on  the  dog  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  society,  as  they  have  obtained 
various  substitutes  for  its  help,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  firearms  and  other  weapons,  yet  even 
still  we  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  it  To 
be  deprived  of  it  would  be  an  incalculable  loss 
to  man. 

Buffon  reckons  only  one  species  of  dpg ;  but 
the  number  of  races  is  so  great,  and  there  is 
among  them  such  variety  in  point  of  size,  figure, 
colour,  quantity  of  hair,  etc.,  that  the  natural 
conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  many  of  them 
constitute  different  species,  or  at  least  that 
they  have  sprung  from  originally  different 
species,  though  of  these  we  may  now  have 
few  or  no  examples.  To  believe  that  all 
the  variety  of  dogs  which  we  see  are  of  one 
species  is  not  easy.  Other  celebrated  naturalists 
have  formed  tabular  views  of  the  origin  and 
relation  of  the  varieties  of  dogs;  yet  no  one 
having  seen  that  origin,  nor  proved  experiment- 
ally what  are  the  re^ts  of  varieties  inter- 
mingling with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  being 
at  variance  in  their  conclusions,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  opinions  of  any  of  thein 
{Edifi.  Encyc.  viii  27). 

The  first  mention  which  we  have  of  the  dog  in 
the  Scriptures  is  in  the  land  of  Egj-pt  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus :  *  Against  any  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against 
man  or  beast'  (Exod.  xi.  7;  see  also  xxii.  31). 
Job  also  mentions  it ;  and  it  would  api)ear  that 
it  was  employed  in  his  day  as  the  shepherd's 
dog  is  in  modem  times,  in  guarding  or  guiding 
their  flocks :  *  But  now  they  that  are  younger 
than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  my  flock '  (Job.  xxx.  1).  Among  the  Jews 
dogs  appear  to  have  ]>een  reckoned  desi)icable, 
vile  animals.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  price  of 
a  dog  is  associated  with  the  hire  of  a  whore, 
and  neither  was  to  be  brought  '  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  any  vow,  for  both  were  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord '  (Deut,  xxiii.  18 ;  see  also 
Is.  Ixvi.  3). 

In  Eastern  cities  dojjp  are  often  very  numer- 
ous :  many  of  them  have  no  masters,  and  are 
usually  in  a  starving  condition.  They  are  par- 
ticularly noisy  during  the  night,  when  they  go 
about  devouring  all  manner  of  offal,  and  what- 
ever else  they  can  find.  Speaking  of  Cairo,  Mr. 
W.  Rae  Wilson  says :  *  During  the  whole  day  the 
dogs  of  the  city  were  perfectly  quiet ;  but  the 
moment  the  sun  went  down  they  commenced  a 
hideous  bark  or  yell,  which  continued  without 
interruption  till  sunrise.  The  noise,  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it,  is  most  disturbing,  and 
places  a  complete  embargo  on  sleep*  (Wilson, 
Tmv,  in  Egypt  and  Holy  Landy  68,  69).  In 
this  we  have  an  illustration  of  David's  prayer 
regarding  his  enemies :  *  Let  them  return  at 
evening ;  let  them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and 


go  round  about  the  city ;  let  them  wander  up  and 
down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not  satis- 
fied '  (Ps.  lix.  14, 15).  To  be  eaten  by  the  dogs 
was  of  course  a  great  degradation;  and  with 
this  fate  several  of  the  kings  of  Israel  were 
threatened :  '  Him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in 
the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth 
in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat'  (1 
Kings  xiv.  11).  The  same  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced on  Baasha  (xvi.  4) ;  and  on  Ahab  and 
his  wife  Jezebel  (xxi.  23,  24).  Of  Jezebel's  sad 
fate  we  have  a  particular  account  in  2  Kings  ix. 
80-37. 

The  appellation  of  dog  was  very  contemptuous, 
and  expressive  of  great  insignificance :  '  Am  I  a 
dog,'  said  the  boasting  Philistine  to  David, '  that 
thou  comest  t6  me  with  staves  1'  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
43).  The  phrase,  *  a  dead  dog '  was  still  more 
so  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  8 ;  xvi.  9) ;  and 
probably  *  a  dog's  head '  was  worse  still.  The 
appellation  was  also  expressive  of  great  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty.  When  Elisha  foretold  to 
Hazael,  the  Syrian  general,  the  bloody  deeds 
and  the  other  evils  he  would  do  to  the  Israelit- 
ish  nation,  the  other,  disdaining  to  be  so  ac- 
cused, replied,  '  But  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?'  (2  Kings 
viiL  12,  13.)  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  the 
ferociousness  of  his  enemies  that  David  uses  the 
word  in  Ps.  xxiL  16,  20.  Ungodly  and  unprin- 
cipled men  are  also  called  dogs  (Matt  vlL  6 ; 
Phil.  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxiL  15). 

It  is  not  unlikely  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  call  the  Gentiles  dogs :  at  all  events,  our  Lord 
uses  the  word  antithetically  of  the  Jews  in  his 
answer  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman :  '  It  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast 
it  to  dogs ; '  but  she  takes  up  the  word,  and  fol- 
lowing out  the  figure  skilfully,  tiinis  the  objec- 
tion into  an  argument  in  her  own  favour  : 
*  Tnith,  Lord ;  but  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table '  There  is 
in  this  great  faith  and  singular  beauty.  Our 
Lord  was  struck  with  atlniiration  of  it:  '0 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt*  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark 
vii.  2G). 

*  His  watchmen  are  blind ;  they  are  all  ignor- 
ant, they  are  all  dumb  dogs ;  they  cannot  bark  ; 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber.'  How 
striking  a  description  is  this  of  many  ministers ! 
Careless,  negligent,  indolent — they  do  not  faith- 
fully instruct  nor  warn  their  people  of  their  sin 
and  danger.  The  allusion  to  dumb  dogs  may 
be  merely  figurative,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
such  dogs  in  the  East ;  the  dogs  which  the  Es- 
quimaux employ  in  drawing  their  sledges  never 
bark ;  and  the  same  is  also  said  to  be  the  case 
with  the  dogs  of  Greenland  and  Kanitschatka. 
*Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never 
have  enough ;  they  all  look  to  their  own  way, 
every  one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter ; '  they 
never  get  enough  of  worldly  things,  but  are  ever 
grasping  at  more  (Is.  Ivi.  10,  11). 

In  the  East  the  Mohammedans  to  the  present 
day  manifest  their  hatred  ami  contempt  of 
Christianity  by  calling  Christians  dogs.  Even 
among  ourselves  it  is  very  contemptuous  to  caU 
any  one  a  dog. 

DOB,  a  city  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterran^ 
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•m,  kbcmt  nine  miles,  ■ccording  to  Jemne, 
north  of  Cbutm.  Anciently  it  bad  ■  tetritoiy 
attached  to  it,  and  had  a  king  of  iti  own  (Joah. 
zL  2 ;  ziL  23).  It  waa  taken  bj  Joabna,  and 
ma  glren  to  the  tribe  of  Mauaueb ;  bat  thsf 
mrt  not  able  to  drive  oat  the  Inbabituit^  who 
conticaed  to  dwell  In  it  (ivil.  11-13).  It  ap- 
pon  to  haxB  been  aflerwsrdB  ■  place  of  great 
■trength,  for  Antiochua  Sidetet,  about  ItO  B.O., 
lieaieged  it  with  a  large  army,  Trypbon,  who 
had  niurpad  the  throna  of  Syria,  having  fled 
thither,  and  tboagh  it  appean  to  bare  been 
closely  infeated  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  made 
bla  eecape  by  sMp  fMm  it  (1  Hueab.  liiL  SI, 
S2;  IT.  10,  11,  13,  14,25,  S7>.  Lite  tnTellen 
bflVe  recogoieed  the  flite  of  Dor  hi  Tantara,  the 
aituatlon  of  which  appean  to  agree  pretty  well 
with  that  ueigncd  to  Dor  by  Jerome,  Only  ■ 
lew  wretched  honaea  are  to  be  found  at  Tantnra, 
which  liea  near  a  imiU  bay.  Then  are  cod- 
siderable  maues  of  roini  at  the  place  (Wilaon, 
iL  249). 

DO'THAN,  the  place  where  Joseph  found  hli 
brethren,  and  where  they  eold  him  to  the  lib- 
maeUtas  (Qeo.  xiiviL  17,  25-2HJ.  Here  alao 
Eljaha  emote  with  blindaeee  the  Syriana  who 
were  lent  to  apprBheDd  him  (2  Kings  vi.  13-20). 
From  the  latter  paisaga  we  find  it  «u  B  city; 
but  »  district  of  comitrj  may  have  been  attached 
to  it  which  paued  ander  the  eame  :i 
Euaebiua  and  Jerome  place  it  at  the  diatance  of 
twelve  Soman  miles  north  of  Samaria;  and  in 
that  very  aituatjon  Dr.  Bobinaon  discovered  a 
green  and  well-marked  tell  (hillock  or  mound), 
bearing,  in  the  month  of  Uie  common  people, 
the  name  of  Dothan ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tell 
there  ii  a  fountain  called  El-Hofireh,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  overlooked  by  all  modem  tiavel- 
leiB,  not  being  on  (he  naaal  road.  R  Paichi 
a  the  14th  century  (Eobin- 
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DOVE,  a  well-known  gtmua  of  bird,  of 
which  the  apeciea  are  very  niimerona.  They 
are  very  generally  8pi«Mi  over  the  world,  being 
found  in  the  hottest  ss  well  as  in  tbe  more 
temperate  climes,  and  eveu  enduring  the  cold 
of  the  arctic  regions ;  bnt  warm  countriea  in 
general  appear  to  be  most  congenial  to  their 
conetitutioQ,  for  in  them  tbe  apeciee  are  both 
more  muItipUed  and  more  varied.  They  are 
generally  of  an  elegant  form,  of  beautiful  vary- 
ing plnmage,  and  of  social,  gentle,  endearing 
mannora.  They  are  ao  atrictly  monoRa 
that  the  flnt  comiection  which  they  for 
nanally  the  only  one  which  they  contract  i 
conrse  ot  their  life,  unleaa  it  is  intemiplj 
some  accident.  They  pair  in  the  brei 
•easan.  In  their  conrtabips  the  aeies  coo  and 
kiaa  each  other,  and  they  divide  the  task  of  in- 
cobation.  Their  voice  ia  uinally  plaintive  and 
moamfuL 

Numerous  as  are  tJie  species,  we  have  men- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  of  only  tbe  dove  and  the 
turtle^love,  but  under  the  former  term  different 
species  may  be  included.  The  turtl»iiove  ia  a 
remarkably  elegant  and  gentle  bird.  It  ia 
generally  spread  over  the  old  continent,  occur- 
ring In  Europe,  Asia,  and  nome  parts  of  Africa  ; 
but  it  migrates  from  the  colder  and  more  tern, 
peratfi  latitude*  on  tbe  approach  ot  winter, 
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qoittliig  even  Italy  and  Qrasoe  at  that  Matcn. 
In  this  tsUod  It  ii  foimd  chiafly  in  the  aoiitli  of 
Sngland,  arriving  late  in  the  Iprlng,  and  Isaviag 
it  again  about  the  end  of  Angnst,  freqnsntiiig 
the  thickest  and  most  abaltered  parts  of  woods, 
and  building  a  flat  neat  of  sticks  on  tha  bi^ust 
trees,  and  iometlinea  among  braahwood.  Hiey 
are  generally  very  shy  and  retired,  andjeteaaQy 
tamed  when  taken.  From  thdi  ptalolive  and 
tender  notes,  and  tlieir  whining  attitodes,  tliey 
have  become  the  proverbial  emblems  of  fond 
and  connubial  love,  thongh  it  baa  also  bea 
alleged  that  they  are  more  ardent  than  constant 
in  their  attachments  (Sdm.  Sucge^  art.  '  Ond- 
tbology.'  xvt  104-106). 

It  ia  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  don  ii 
one  of  tbe  flnt  of  the  animal  creation  which  it 
mentioned  in  the  Seriptnrss  by  name,  no  othcn 
being  mentioned  before  It  except  the  aeipen^ 
tbe  sheep,  and  the  raven  (Gen.  iiL  1 ;  iv.  3 ; 
liii.  7).  As  tbe  flood  decreased,  Noah  sent 
forth  a  dove  from  the  ark  '  to  see  if  tbe  watera 
were  abated  tnaa  off  the  faae  of  the  girmnd. 
But  the  dove  found  no  teat  (or  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  and  she  returned  nnto  him  Into  the  ark, 
for  the  waten  were  on  the  hce  oT  the  whole 
earth.'  After  other  seven  days  be  again  sent 
her  forth,  '  and  the  dove  csme  In  to  him  tn  the 
evening ;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf 
pluckt  off,  BO  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  tbe  earth.  And  be  stayed 
yet  other  seven  daya,  and  sent  forth  tha  dove, 
which  returned  not  nnto  him  any  more.'  (viiL  8- 
12).  This  is  a  tmly  memorable  eircnmatanee 
in  tbe  history  of  tha  dove  ;  and  hmee  a  dove 
with  sn  olive  leaf  in  It*  mouth  bat  bMome  an 
emblem  of  pence. 

Anciently  doves  were  legally  dean,  and  wete 
authorised  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  a  cere- 
monial rite  which  Abraham  was  appointed  to 
perform  among  the  animals  to  be  employed  were 
B  turtle-dove  and  a  young  pigeon  (O^  zv.  9- 
17).  Under  the  law  provision  was  made  in 
various  cases  for  sacriflces  consistiog  of  tnrtie- 
doves  or  young  pigeons,  when  the  offerer  was  so 
poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  bring  a  lamb  fiit  an 
offering  (Lev.  L  14  ;  v.  6.7 ;  liL  6-8).  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  jxiverty  of  the  parenta  of  our  Lord 
that  in  presenting  him  in  the  temple  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  provision  (Luke  ii.  22-24). 
But  ont  of  this  and  kindred  laws  there  aiwie  an 
nnballowcd  trafGc  in  tha  temple  itself,  which 
onr  Lord  sflerwards  took  occasion  to  rebuke 
and  correct :  '  And  Jeaus  went  into  tbe  temple. 
Burl  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  temple,  and  ovBrtbrew  the  tables  of  tbe 
money<banger9,  and  tbe  seats  of  them  that  aold 
dorea.  and  esiil  unto  them,  It  is  written,  Uy 
house  shall  be  called  the  tionsa  of  prayer,  but 
ye  have  made  it  a  den  nf  thieves '  (Ustt.  uL  12, 
IS  ;'Bee  bIao  John  ii,  13-16). 

In  tbe  Scriptures  we  have  nllnaions  to  variona 
characleristicii  ofthedove : — To  its  gentleness  and 
irmoccnce  :  '  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  hsrm- 
less  BE  doves'  (Matt.  i.  16) ;  to  tbe Irrideecenee 


IB  the  < 


and  its  feathers  with 
yellow  gold'  (Pa.  liviiL  IS) ;  to  its  plaintive 
mourning  voice  :  '  1  did  mourn  as  a  dove'  (la 
jiiviii.  14;  see  alao  lii.  11;  Eiek.  vil  16; 
Nab.  IL  7) ;  lo  its  name  as  a  term  of  endear- 
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ment  (Song  IL  14  ;  v.  2  ;  vi.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19) ; 
to  the  softness  of  its  eyes  (Song  L  15 ;  iv.  1 ;  t. 
12)  ;  perhaps  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
turtle  (Ps.  Iv.  6-8)  ;  at  all  events,  to  its  return  as 
a  sign  of  summer  having  come  :  *  The  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land'  (SongiL  12  ;  see 
also  Jer.  viii.  7).  It  was  in  the  likeness  or  form 
of  a  dove  that  the  spirit  descended  on  our  Lord 
at  his  baptism  (Matt  iiL  16 ;  Luke  iii.  22) ; 
perhaps  in  token  of  the  accomplishment  in  hhn 
of  the  promise  (Is.  IxL  1-3;  see  Luke  iv. 
16-22). 

DRACH'MA,  an  Attic  silver  coin,  but  cur- 
rent among  the  Romans.  It  was  reckoned  of 
about  the  same  value  as  the  Roman  denarius, 
which  was  about  7  Jd.  of  our  money.  In  Luke 
XV.  8,  9,  it  is  improperly  rendered  *  a  piece  of 
money'  in  our  translation.  The  original  term 
ought  to  have  been  transferred. 

The  dedrachma  (9cf  9/>axM^)>  <^  double 
drachma ;  a  silver  coin  equal  in  value  to  two 
drachmiB,  and  also  to  about  half  a  Jewish 
shekel  In  Matt  xviL  24  the  word  is  impro- 
perly rendered  *  tribute  money.*  Here  also  the 
original  term  ought  to  have  been  transferred,  as 
it  should  be  as  to  coins  generally. 

DRAG'ON.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  monstrous  fantastic  animals,  the  existence 
of  which  was  so  generally  credited  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  which  the  older  writers  of  natural 
history  give  descriptions,  are  mere  creatures  of 
the  imagination.  On  this  account  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  the  name  should  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  and  other  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  association  is  apt  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  animals  therein  referred  to  are 
also  monstrous  fantastic  creatures,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
animals  which  are  intended. 

In  the  E.  T.  of  the  0.  T.  dragon  is  the  word 
used  for  the  Hebrew  jfl,  thauy  p^fl,  thanhiy 
D^^n,  thanim.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  species  of  animal :  it  in- 
cludes animals  very  different  in  kind,  agreeing 
in  nothing,  unless  perhaps  in  being  monstrous, 
noxious,  and  hateful  to  man.  It  plainly  in- 
cluded both  land  and  water  animals;  and  of 
water  animals,  inhabitants  both  of  the  sea  and 
the  rivers,  which  shews  that  the  word  is  of  a 
somewhat  general  term. 

In  the  following  passages  the  wonl  is  used  of 
inhabitants  of  the  waters :  *  And  God  created 
great  D3^3n,  thaninim  (E.  T.  whales),  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly '  (Gen.  i.  21).  *  Thou 
didst  di\'ide  the  sea  by  thy  strenprth  ;  thou 
brakest  the  heads  of  D'':^:n,  thaninim  (E.  T. 
dragons,  marg.  whales)  in  the  waters'  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
13).  *  He  shall  slay  the  p:n,  thanin  (E.  T. 
dragon),  that  is  in  the  sea'  (Is.  xxvii.  1). 
In  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  *  the  great  D^JH, 
thanim  (E.  T.  dragon),  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.*  Here  the 
reference  is  plainly  to  the  crocodile,  which 
abounds  in  the  Nile.  So  also  xxxil  2-4,  in 
the  following  address  to  Pharaoh :  *  Thou  art 
as  a  D^^i  thanim  (K  T.  whale,  marg.  dragon). 


in  the  seas,  and  thou  camest  forth  with  fhy 
rivers,  and  troubledst  the  waters  with  thy  feet, 
and  fouledst  their  rivers.  I  will  therefore 
spread  out  my  net  over  thee,  and  they  shall 
bring  thee  up  in  my  net  Then  I  will  leave 
thee  upon  the  land,  and  I  will  cast  thee  forth 
upon  the  open  field,'  etc.  Here,  besides  having 
a  description  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  we 
have  it  brought  to  dry  land  (see  also  Job 
vii.12). 

It  is  no  less  plain  that  land  animals  are 
denominated  thanim.  They  are  described  as 
inhabiting  deserts,  and  particularly  the  ruins 
of  cities.  '  I  am,'  says  Job,  '  a  brother  to 
thanim  (R  T.  dragons),  and  a  companion  to 
owls'  (marg.  ostridus  ;  Jobxxx.  29).  He  could 
never  have  thought  of  saying  he  was  a  brother 
to  fishes  or  crocodiles,  or  other  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  or  the  rivers.  Ostriches,  the  other  bird 
here  referred  to,  haunt  open,  sandy,  desert 
plains,  where  they  can  roam  at  laige,  and  which 
tliey  traverse  in  every  direction  with  inconceiv- 
able speed.  '  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
shall  never  be  inhabited  ;  but  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  (marg.  ostriches) 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  ; 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  thanim  (K  T.  dragons) 
in  their  pleasant  palaces '  (Is.  xiii  19-22 ;  see 
also  xliii.  19,  20).  There  is  a  similar  denuncia- 
tion upon  Idumsa  :  '  It  shall  lie  waste  from 
generation  to  generation ;  none  shall  pass  through 
it  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the  cormorant  and  the 
bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the 
raven  shall  dwell  in  it ;  and  he  shall  stretch  out 
upon  it  the  lime  of  confusion  and  the  stones  of 
emptiness.  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses 
thereof,  and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of  thanim 
(E.  T,  dragons),  and  a  court  for  owls*  (marg. 
ostriches ;  xxxiv.  10,  11,  13  ;  read  also  ver.  14 
and  15,  and  xxxv.  7).  In  Jer.  ix.  10,  11,  we 
have  a  scarcely  less  striking  picture  of  desola- 
tion :  *  For  the  mountains  A*ill  I  take  up  a 
weej>ing  and  wailing,  and  for  the  habitations  of 
the  wilderness  a  lamentation,  because  they  are 
burned  up  so  that  none  can  pass  through  thom  ; 
neither  can  man  hear  the  voice  of  the  cattle  ; 
both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  and  the  beast  are 
fled ;  they  are  gone.  And  I  will  make  Jeru- 
salem heaps,  a  den  of  thanim  (E.  T.  dragons), 
and  I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant  *  (see  also  x.  22 ;  xiv.  6 ; 
xlix.  33). 

These  passives  shew  plainly  that  the  thanim 
of  the  Scriptures  were  real  animals,  not  the 
imacrinary  creatures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  other 
animals  mentioned  were  real  animals,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  thanim  were 
not  equally  so.  What  kind  of  animals  these 
thanim  were  which  inhabited  the  deserts  and 
the  ruins  of  cities  we  cannot  certainly  say.  It 
is  a  very  common  opinion  that  they  were  ser- 
pents— large,  poisonous,  dea<lly  serpents  ;  an 
opinion  which  appears  as  likely  as  any  other, 
especially  as  serpents  would  be  very  ready  to 
make  their  ab<^>de  amidst  the  ruins  of  cities, 
and  as  the  words  thanin  and  thaninim  are  used 
of  serpents  in  Exod.  vii.  9-12.     There  may  even 
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hare  been  different  species  of  tliem,  both  great 
and  small,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  other  animals  besides  serpents 
being  included  nnder  these  designations,  as  there 
were  entirely  different  species  of  creatorea  in- 
cluded among  the  thnnim  of  the  waters. 

There  are  few  characteristics  of  the  thanim 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  Jeremiah,  describing 
a  terrible  drought,  says :  '  The  wild  asses  did 
stand  in  the  high  places ;  they  bnuffed  up  the 
wind  like  thanim  (£.  T.  drayons),  their  eyes 
did  fail  because  there  was  no  grass'  (ziv.  6). 
'Even  the  thanin  (E.  T.  aea-wumsUra^  marg.  sea- 
ealvfs)  draw  out  the  breast ;  they  give  suck  to 
their  young  ones'  (Lam.  iv.  3).  This  would 
apply  to  wlialcs  and  other  cetacea.  *  Tliorcfore 
I  will  wail  and  howl ;  I  will  make  a  wailing  like 
the  thanim  *  (E.  T.  drayant ;  Micah  L  8).  *  The 
▼oice  of  the  crocodile  is  a  loud  hollow  growling 
of  the  most  terrific  description,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  roaring  of  a  bull '  {JCdin.  Encyc 
viL  355).  Servients  emit  a  hissing  sound,  but 
we  arc  not  aware  tliat  the  hiss  of  any  siK'cies  is 
like  wailing.  '  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of 
Babylon  hath  devoured  me ;  he  hath  crushed 
me ;  he  hath  made  me  an  empty  vckscI  ;  he 
hath  swallowed  me  like  a  thanin  (K.  T.  drugon); 
he  hath  filled  his  belly  with  my  delicates  ;  he 
hath  cast  me  out '  (Jer.  IL  34).  Here  we  appear 
to  have  more  than  one  allusion  to  ser^tcnts. 
Some  S|)ecie8  on  seizing  their  prey  tvrist  them- 
selves in  wreaths  round  its  Ixxly,  and  by  con- 
tractile efforts  crush  it  to  deatlu*  Tliis  method 
of  seizing  their  prey  is  confined  to  the  larger 
kinds.  Tlie  smaller  sorts  are  able  by  their 
mouth  and  teeth  to  seize  and  hold  their  victims. 
There  is  no  mastication,  the  foo<l  being  swal- 
lowed entire.  To  facilitate  deglutition,  there  is 
a  peculiar  constrnction  of  the  jaw-bones.  The 
mouth  cjui  be  i>i>eneil  very  wide,  and  larger 
aninmbt  admitted  tlian  from  the  ordinary  size 
of  the  creature  one  would  lx»  led  to  KU]>pose. 
The  boa-conNtrictor  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
this.  *  It  is  the  largest  8iH>cies  of  seri)ent,  Inking 
upwardH  of  tM^enty  fuel  in  length,  or,  according 
to  some  travellers,  more  than  tlouble  that  length. 
It  iN  oai)a1ile  of  swallowing  deer,  goats,  and  men 
entire.  When  rfsi>tance  is  offered  by  its  prey, 
it  cnisluvi  it  to  death  by  embracing  it  in  the 
wreaths  of  its  Unly.  By  thus  crushing  the 
bones  it  is  able  to  reduce  a  buffalo  to  such  a 
soft  stite  as  to  swallow  it  whole.  It  suspends 
itself  from  the  branches  of  trees  by  means  of 
its  prehensile  tail,  and  in  this  manner  is  pre- 
pared to  drop  upon  any  animal  poKsing  beneath. 
Siimetimcs  it  fixes  itj^elf  ])y  the  tail  to  a  tree, 
and  suffers  its  ]K)dv  to  fioat  in  the  stream  at 
those  ]^laces  where  oxen  and  other  animals  come 
to  drink,  which  it  then  seizes  in  its  fatal  em- 
brace. Whether  we  consider  the  great  extent 
of  gai>e  and  dilatable  gullet,  and  consequent 
po>7er  of  swallowing,  the  enormous  crush- 
ing force  which  it  can  exert  when  twisted 
round  its  prey,  its  courage,  or  its  locomotive 


*  In  Ps.  xci.  13  there  is  a  parallelism  which 
is  iH-rliaps  founde<l  on  this : — 

*  Thou  shalt  tread  i»pon  the  lion  and  adder; 
The  y<»ung  lion  and  ihnnin  (E.  T.  dragon: 

aer^ni  \)  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet' 


powers,  being  eapaUa  of  dimlHiig  %«m  nd 
suspending  itself  fhmi  the  bnnchei,  or  enteriDg 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  aeit  and  swiamiiqg  witk 
great  celeri^,  we  have  leMon  to  regud  H  m 
one  of  the  moat  formidable  mooflen  of  the 
equatorial  regiona.  To  attack  it  when  in  n 
active  state  would  be  madneii,  but  iriien  goiiged 
with  food  the  victoxy  ia  easy.  The  abaqace  of 
poison-fangs,  faowever,  pireventi  it  fhm  iuaplriiig 
so  much  dread  aa  the  larger  TaKunonB  kinds' 
\^Ed\n,  Encyc  xv.  453,  456). 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation  tha  word  dngim 
(Gr.  SpcUwr)  is  oae  symbolically  for  tha  gnat 
antichristian  power  (xiL  8,  4,  7,  9,  IS^  Id,  17  ; 
xiii.  2,  4,  11  ;  zvL  13),  and  also  for  '  thai  old 
soriient,  which  is  called  tha  Deril  and  Satan ' 
(xil  9  ;  xz.  2). 

DRESa  Of  the  drees  of  the  Jews  in  a&dent 
timcfl  wo  have  only  incidental  notices  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  hence  we  are  able  to  form  but 
imperfect  ideas  of  them.  It  is  commonly  sap> 
posed,  indeed,  that  the  customs  of  Eastern 
nations  change  so  little  that  their  dreas  in  the 
present  day  may  be  taken  as  anthority  for  that 
of  the  ancient  Jews.  But  the  drees  of  the 
nations  of  the  East,  even  of  those  which  are 
nearest  to  Palestine,  differ  materially  from  each 
other.  Changes,  too,  have  taken  place' in  the 
dress  of  some  of  them  at  least,  as  well  as  of  the 
nations  of  the  West  We  are  therefore  net 
entitled  to  draw  our  ideas  of  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  from  that  of  the  East  iu 
the  present  day,  but  must  be  content  with  the 
incidental  notices  on  the  subject  which  we  mett 
with  in  the  Scriptures,  few  and  imperfect  though 
they  be. 

Though  it  is  often  not  necessary  in  a  transi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
tlie  form  of  the  dress  referred  to,  when  nothing 
in  the  passages  where  it  is  mentioned  depends  on 
that  circumstance,  yet  we  should  avoid  the  \u* 
of  terms  which  would  convey  false  notions  in 
this  or  any  other  particular.  A  general  term, 
such  as  gumient,  raiment,  cloth^  may  be  sufii- 
cient  when  nothing  de]>ends  on  its  form;  but 
where  some  distinction  is  im]>lied  it  is  necessary 
to  use  names  more  definite.  The  Oriental  modes 
of  dretis  were  so  different  from  the  modem  £un>- 
]K'an  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  advisable  to 
employ  terms  for  expressing  them  which  are 
use<l  as  the  names  of  our  garments,  as  these 
could  scarcely  fail  to  convey  false  ideas  of  them. 
Such  a  practice,  if  generally  adopted  in  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  for  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  would  assign  a  vast  variety  of 
dress  for  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  the 
East  Had  the  original  names  been  retuned 
when  our  o^n  translation  was  made,  they  might 
long  ago  have  been  naturalised  among  us,  as 
ephod,  shekels,  homer,  and  other  words  have 
been. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  translation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  names  for  ancient  things  is  per- 
haj)s  the  worst  They  not  only  fail  to  convey 
coiTcct  ideas  of  them,  but  they  convey  false 
ideas.  Of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the 
E.  T.  of  the  S<:rij>tures  :  e.g.,  in  the  word  coat. 
We  read  of  Joseph's  *ci>at  of  many  colours' 
(Gen.  xxrvii.  3);  of  Aaron's  *broidered  coat* 
(Exod.  xxviiL   iv.);  of  Samuel's   *  little  coat' 
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(1  Sam.  ii  19) ;  of  our  Lord's  *  coat,  wWch  waa 
without  seam'  (John  xlx,  28) ;  of  Peter  and  his 
*  fisher^s  coat'  (xzL  7).  In  most  of  these  cases, 
and  others  that  might  be  referred  to,  the  gar- 
ments piDbably  differed  from  each  other;  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  one  in- 
stance our  word  coat  describes  the  garment 
intended.  Indeed,  even  with  ourselves,  it  is  a 
somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  word;  for  we 
have  several  kinds  of  coats  which  differ  mate- 
rially from  each  other;  as  coats,  waistcoats, 
greatcoats,  petticoats — not  one  of  which,  it  is 
probable,  corresponded  to  any  of  the  garments 
referred  to  in  these  and  other  passages. 

Our  first  parents  originally  wore  no  clothes, 
but  on  discovering  their  nakedness,  after  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  'they  sewed  fig-leaves  to- 
gether, and  made  themselves  aprons ;'  and  we 
have  shortly  after  the  following  notice :  *  Unto 
Adam  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  Ood  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them'  (Gren.  iiL  7, 
21).  It  is  commonly  supposed  these  were  the 
skins  of  animals  which  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, or  they  might  be  the  skins  of  animals  killed 
for  food.  Such  were  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
dress  of  mankind. 

Until  the  days  of  Abraham,  near  2000  years 
after  this,  we  have  no  notice  of  particular 
articles  of  dress  ;  and  then  they  consist  of 
jewellery.  His  servant  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  vrife  for  his  son  Isaac, 
when  he  met  Rebekah  at  the  well,  presented  to 
her  '  a  gold  earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and 
two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold  ;'  and  afterwards,  when  her 
relations  had  given  their  consent  to  the  mar^ 
riage,  *he  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  them  to 
Rebekah  ;  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and  to 
her  mother  precious  things.'  On  arriving  near 
her  new  home,  she  descried  Isaac  walking  in 
the  field,  and  agreeably  to  Eastern  custom,  be- 
fore meeting  him,  '  she  took  a  vail,  and  covered 
herself'  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  64,  65).  Nor  was 
jewellery  confined  to  women.  Judah  had  a 
signet  and  bracelets  (xxxviii.  18) ;  and  when 
Joseph  was  advanced  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egy])t,  that  prince  *  took  off  his  ring 
from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand, 
and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck'  (xli.  42). 
Jewellery,  indeed,  is  no  certain  proof  or  mea- 
surement of  the  advance  of  a  people  in  dress  in 
other  respects,  for  we  find  it  greatly  affected 
by  barbarous  nations ;  but,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  it  may  in  the  present  cases  be 
c<msidered  as  some  evidence  of  progress. 

In  the  O.  T.  a  variety  of  wonls  is  employed 
to  designate  the  garments  then  in  use.  Some  of 
them  were  probably  general  terras,  but  others 
were  doubtless  names  of  particular  garments. 
Many  writers  profess  to  describe  them;  but 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  descrip- 
tions. In  the  £.  T.  the  same  words  are  often 
rendered  in  a  different  manner,  which  shews 
hew  loose  the  iileas  of  our  translators  were  re- 
garding them.     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 

the  word  /^^yo,  which  Gesenius  thus  explains : 

*an  upper  garment;  an  exterior  tunic,  wide  and 
long,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  but  without  sleeves' 


(493).  Our  translaton  render  it  coat  in  1  Sam.  IL 
19;  mantle  in  Job  L  20;  IL  12;  1  Sam.  xv. 
27;  xxviii  14;  Ena  ix.  8;  Ps.  cix.  29;  doak 
in  Is.  liz.  17 ;  robe  in  Exod.  xxviiL  31 ;  1  Sam. 
xviiL  4;  xxiv.  6,  12;  2  Sam.  xiil  18;  1  Chron. 
XV.  27;  words  considerably  different  in  their 
signification. 

One  garment  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  at  least 
of  the  poor  among  them,  appears  to  have  been 
large  and  loose,  and  might  be  dispensed  with 
during  the  day,  but  which  they  could  not  well 
want  during  the  night,  as  they  slept  in  it  (Exod. 
xxii  26,  27).  A  similar  practice  still  prevails 
among  some  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

By  the  law  of  Moses  there  was' to  be  distinc- 
tion in  the  dress  of  the  sexes :  '  The  woman 
shall  not  wear  that  which  appertaineth  unto  a 
man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's 
garment;  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God'  (Deut  xxiL  6).  Among 
the  garments  of  the  Jews  there  were  some  com- 
mon to  both  men  and  women.  Perhaps  the 
law  arose  out  of  this  practice ;  or  the  practice 
may  have  been  a  breach  of  the  law. 

In  Is.  iii.  16-24  we  have  an  inventory  of 
articles  of  dress  worn  by  Jewish  women  of  the 
higher  classes.  They  indicate  great  extrava- 
gance and  luxury ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  un- 
known to  us,  we  simply  refer  to  the  passage. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  chief  articles  of  dress  men- 
tioned are  the  x'^^^*^  &°^  ^^^  IfuiTtoi'.  From 
their  being  mentioned  together,  and  even  uiti- 
thetically,  it  is  plain  they  were  different,  and 
also  particular  or  specific  garments.  '  If  any 
man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
Xtrtbif  (E.  T.  coat)f  let  him  have  thy  Ifidrtw 
(E.  T.  cloak)  also'  (Matt.  v.  40).  *Then  the 
soldiers,  when  they  had  cnicifietl  Jesus,  took  his 
Iftdria  (E.  T.  garments),  and  made  four  parts, 
to  every  soldier  a  part;  and  also  his  x*'"'^*' 
(E.  T.  coat) ;  now  the  x^^wv  was  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  thiT)ughout'  (John  xix.  23). 

The  xt'^wv  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
an  inner  garment  worn  next  to,  and  to  have  vsat 
somewhat  close  to,  the  body.  In  the  E.  T.  it  is 
unifonnly  rendered  both  in  the  singular  and  the 
plural  by  the  word  coat  (a  very  inappropriate 
term,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve), except  in  Jude  23,  where  the  singular 
is  rendere<l  garment^  and  in  Mark  xiv.  63,  where 
the  plural  is  rendere<l  clothes,  thus  sinking  its 
specific  name  and  character. 

The  Ifidriov  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  an  outer  garment,  worn  alx>ve  the  x^'^^^* 
to  have  sat  somewhat  loosely  about  the  body, 
and  which  could  be  readily  put  off  or  on.  Some 
would  render  it  mantle;  but  that  word  does  not 
well  express  its  form,  and  brings  it  too  much 
into  correspondence  with  our  modem  ideas.  In 
the  E.  T.  it  is  rendered  very  variously ;  in  the 
singular,  cloak  in  Matt.  v.  40 ;  Luke  vi.  29 ; 
garment  in  Matt  ix.  20,  21 ;  xiv.  36 ;  Acts 
xii  8  ;  and  robe  in  John  xix.  2 :  and  in  the 
plural,  clothes  in  Acts  viL  58 ;  raiment  in  xxiL 
20 ;  and  in  Matt.  xxi.  7,  8,  clothes  and  garments, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  well  how  to  translate  it. 
Now,  though  the  word  may  in  some  passages 
be  understood  of  clothes  generally,  yet  in  those 
now  referred  to  it  appears  to  signify  a  particular 
garment. 

Both  the  x'^^''  <^^  ^^®  l^JniTiov  appear  to 
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have  been  worn  by  women  as  well  as  by  men 
(Acts  iz.  39) ;  but  it  is  likely  there  may  have 
been  some  dlfTerence  in  the  form  of  those  worn 
by  the  two  sexes,  so  as  duly  to  distinguish  them. 

If  we  knew  the  exact  form  of  the  x^^t^*^  uid 
the  Ifidriw,  many  passages  might  be  more  in- 
telligible and  more  graphic  than  they  are  in  the 
common  translation,  where  the  words  are  com- 
monly rendered  by  general  terms.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  the  follovring  passages,  where  it 
is  at  once  understood  that  the  IpLdrui  were  outer 
garments  which,  like  mantles,  could  be  readily 
put  off  or  on  :  '  And  the  disciples  brought  the 
ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  Ifidria 
(E.  T.  clothe9)t  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon.  And 
a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  Itudria  (E. 
T.  ga/rmenU)  in  the  way ;  others  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in 
the  way'  (Matt  xxL  7,  8).  'Jesus  riscth  fh)m 
supper,  and  laid  aside  his  Ifidria  (K  T.  gar- 
menu) ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  him- 
self,' thus  preparing  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet ; 
and  it  is  afterwards  added,  'So  after  he  had 
washen  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  Ifidria*  (K 
T.  garments),  'and  was  sat  down  again,  he 
said,'  etc.  (John  xiiL  4,  12).  '  And  they  stoned 
Stephen,  and  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  l/udria 
(E.  T.  clothes)  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose 
name  was  Saul '  Acts  viiL  58).  '  And  the  angel 
said  unto  Peter,  Gird  thyself  and  bind  on  &y 
sandals  ;  cast  thy  Ifidrtw  (E.  T.  garment)  about 
thee,  and  follow  me'  (xiL  8). 

By  naked  is  not  always  to  be  understood  en- 
tirely without  clothes.  It  is  used  of  one  who, 
having  taken  off  his  I/tdrioy,  is  only  dad  in  his 
XtTtbif.  It  is  said  of  Saul  that  '  he  stripped  off 
his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied,  and  lay  down 
naked  all  that  day  and  oil  that  night'  (1  Sam. 
xix.  24).  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  '  loose  the 
sackcloth  from  off  his  loins,  and  to  put  off  the 
shoe  from  his  foot  And  ho  did  so,  walking 
naked  and  barefoot'  (Isa.  xx.  2  ;  see  also  John 
xxi.  7  ;  Acts  xix.  16).  David  was  reproached 
by  Michal  his  wife  for  dancing  before  the  ark, 
and  '  uncovering  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
maids of  his  servants,'  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows 
shamelessly  uncovereth  himself;  but  from 
David's  reply  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  indecency.  It 
is  expressly  said  he  'was  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod,'  and  the  likelihood  is,  he  had  merely 
thrown  off  some  upp^  garment  as  incommoding 
him  in  his  dancing  l>y  its  heat  or  otherwise  (2 
Sam.  vi.  12-22). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  meet  with  another  word  sig- 
nifying a  garment,  oroXi^ ;  that  is,  a  robe,  pro- 
bably such  an  one  as  reaches  down  to  the  feet ; 
a  long  garment  In  the  Greek  writers  it  is  par- 
ticulsxly  used  for  the  long  garments  of  the 
Eastern  nations  (Parkhurst,  Cfr.  Lex,  628).  It 
appears  to  have  been  worn  by  kings  and  priests, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  (Robinson,  Cfr, 
Lex,  771).  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
the  father  is  represented  as  saying,  '  Bring  forth 
T^y  OToKifV  T^p  Tpfimfw  (the  best  robe),  and  put 
it  on  him'  (Luke  xv.  22).  The  angel  who  sat 
at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  was  '  clothed  otoX^p 
\€VK^p*  (in  a  long  white  robe) ;  Mark  xvi.  4). 
The  redeemed  in  heaven  are  represented  as 
'  clothed  in  (rroXdr  Xev/cds'  (^okite  robes),  and  as 
having  'washed  their  rdf  ffroXiis  (robes),  and 


made  them  white  in  the  Uood  of  Jjbi  Lsmb' 
(Rev.  viL  9,  18,  14).  Our  Lord  findrbnlt  with 
the  scribes  for  their  affMlitkm  <tf  thia  kind  of 
dress  :  '  Beware  of  the  Mrfbet,  which  desire  to 
walk  ^1^  ffToKals*  (in  long  vAes;  Ltdce  xx.  4A), 

Girdles  were  a  oonimon  and  important  artide 
of  dress  among  the  Jews  and  other  Orientah. 
These  were  bound  round  the  loina  to  keep  their 
loose  garments  doee  together.  Oirdloi^  like 
other  artides  of  dress,  no  doubt  varied  aooordii^ 
to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  those  who  wore  them. 
We  read  of  linen  girdles  (Exod.  xxxiz.  20; 
Prov.  zxxi.  24;  Jer.  ziiL  1).  The  pro^nt 
Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  wore  leathern 
girdles  (2  Kings  i  8  ;  Matt  ilL  4).  Daniel,  in 
one  of  his  visions,  saw  '  a  man  dothed  in  linen, 
whose  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphas' 
(Dan.  X.  5).  John  behdd  our  Lord  in  vision 
girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle  (Bev. 
i.  8) ;  and  'the  angels  who  came  out  of  the 
temple  having  the  seven  plagues,'  had  in  like 
manner  'their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdlee' 
(xv.  6).  Girdles  were  used  by  women,  indud- 
ing  those  of  the  upper  classes,  as  well  aa  by  men 
(Is.  iii.  24). 

It  was  not  unusual  to  cany  in  their  girdles 
a  dagger  or  other  offensive  weapon.  Ehud, 
when  he  had  the  design  of  assasahiating  Eglon, 
the  king  of  Moab^  armed  himself  with  *a 
dagger,  which  had  two  edges,  and  he  did  gird  it 
under  his  raiment  upon  Ids  right  thigh*  ^udg. 
iii  16).  We  have  an  example  of  the  same  land 
in  Joab,  when  he  assassinated  his  rival  Amasa : 
'  And  Joab's  garment  that  he  had  put  on  was 
girded  unto  him,  and  upon  it  a  girdle  with  a 
sword  fastened  upon  his  loins  in  the  sheath 
thereof ;  and  as  he  went  forth  it  fell  out  But 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  which  was  in 
Joab's  hand  :  so  he  smote  him  therewith  in 
the  fifth  rib,  and  shed  out  his  bowels  to  the 
ground,  and  struck  him  not  again'  (2  Sam.  xx. 
8-10).  In  like  manner,  when  the  Jews  who  had 
returned  from  Babylon  were  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  their  enemies  conspired  to 
come  and  fight  with  them  in  order  to  stop  the 
work,  Nehemiah  'set  the  people  with  their 
swords,  their  spears  and  their  bows  ;  they  which 
builded  on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bare  burdens, 
with  those  that  laded,  every  one  with  one  of 
his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the 
other  held  a  weapon ;  for  the  builders,  every  one 
had  his  sword  ginied  by  his  side,  and  so  builded* 
(Neh.  iv.  7,  8,  18,  17,  18  ;  see  also  Ps.  xlv.  8). 
The  Turks,  in  like  manner,  fix  their  knives 
and  poniards  in  their  girdles.  The  Hoc^  ias — t.  e., 
the  writers  and  secretaries — suspend  their  ink- 
horns  in  their  girdles ;  and  a  similar  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in 
Ezekiel's  time,  for  he  speaks  '  of  a  man  clothed 
with  linen,  with  a  writer's  inkhom  by  his  side* 
(mai^g.  upon  his  loins;  ix.  2).  The  Orientals 
also  carry  their  money  in  their  girdles,  and  we 
find  our  Lord  referring  to  this  use  of  them : 
'  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in 
your  ^ibpai*  (girdles ;  E.  T.  purses),  the  girdle 
serving  as  a  pocket  or  purse  (Matt  x.  9). 

As  the  Orientals,  when  on  a  journey  or  en- 
gaged in  work,  were  apt  to  be  encumbered  and 
impeded  by  their  long  loose  garments,  they 
bound  them  up  with  their  girdles,  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  motion. 
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When  th^issover  was  originally  institnted,  the 
following^ 6Tder  nm  iMued :  'Thus  shall  ye 
eat  it ;  with  yonr  kint  girded,  your  shoes  on 
yonr  feet,  add  your  itaff  in  your  hand ;  and  ye 
•hall  eat  it  in  haste ;  it  is  the  Lord's  passover* 
(Exod.  xiL  11 ;  see  also  1  Kings  xviiL  46  ;  2 
Kings  iv.  29).  To  this  practice  we  have  more 
than  one  allusion  in  the  Scriptures  :  *  Where- 
fore,* says  Peter,  'gird  up  tiie  loins  of  your 
mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the 
grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  rerela- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Pet  L  13  ;  see  also  Job 
xxzTiiL  8  ;  xL  7 ;  Luke  zii.  35-87). 

By  the  law  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  en- 
Joined  to  '  make  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their 
gannents ;  and  to  put  on  the  fringe  a  ribbon  of 
bine,  that  they  might  look  upon  it  and  remem- 
ber all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them'  (Ezod.  xy.  88^0).  The  scribes  and  phari- 
aees  affected  to  have  these  very  laige,  as  badges 
of  their  great  piety  and  of  thehr  strictness  in  ob- 
serving the  commands  of  God  :  *  But  all  their 
works  they  do,'  says  our  Lord, '  for  to  be  seen 
of  men :  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries, 
and  enlarge  the  fringes  (^pdowedo,  it^fts  or  ias- 
mU;  K  T.  borders)  of  their  Ifidria'  (K  T.  gar- 
ments; Matt  zziiL  5).  [Phtlactebies.]  It 
was  probably  the  idea  of  a  special  sacredness 
and  efficacy  in  these  tufts  which  led  the  woman 
who  had  an  issue  of  blood  (Matt  iz.  20,  21), 
and  many  other  diseased  persons,  to  seek  to 
touch  that  part  of  our  Lord's  raiment  rather 
than  any  other  (Mark  vi  54-56),  in  both  of 
which  passages,  however,  the  word  tcpdmreioi'  is 
improperly  translated  *  the  hem  of  his  garment,' 
whereas  it  should  have  been  rendered  h(/2  or 
iasael  (Campbell,  Oospds,  iv.  78). 

It  was  customary  in  the  East,  as  it  still  is  in 
some  parts  in  the  present  day,  for  the  wealtliy 
to  have  large  quantities  of  garments,  and  it  was 
common  to  make  presents  of  them.  Joseph  gave 
his  brethren  changes  of  raiment ;  to  Benjamin 
he  gave  five  changes  of  raiment  (Gen.  xlv.  22). 
Naaman  carried  with  him  changes  of  raiment 
for  a  present ;  and  when  the  prophet  Elisha  re- 
ftised  to  take  any  present  from  him,  Gehazi  his 
servant  ran  after  tiie  Syrian  captain,  and  asked 
him  in  Elisha's  name  to  give  him  a  talent  of 
silver  and  two  changes  of  raiment,  under  the 
pretext  that  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  had  come  to  him  from  Mount  Ephraim 
(2  Kings  V.  6,  15,  16,  20-23).  Paul,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  disinterestedness,  says,  *I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel' 
(Acts  XX.  23).  It  would  seem  that  at  marriages 
the  guests  were  f\imished  with  wedding  garments 
(Matt  xxii.  11-13).  Stores  of  garments  were 
reckoned  among  a  man's  treasures  as  well  as 
silver  and  gold,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  oar 
Lord  refers  (Matt  vi  19,  20 ;  and  also  James 
T.  2,  8). 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Scrip- 
tures give  us  so  little  information  as  to  the 
head-dress  of  the  Israelites,  or  even  whether 
they  covered  their  heads  at  all,  though  as  to 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt  We  read  of  a 
mitre  for  Aaron  as  high-priest,  and  of  mitres  (E. 
T.  bonnets)  for  his  sons  (Ezod.  xzviii.  4,  37,  39, 
40  ;  see  Gesenius,  Zfic  447,  501) ;  but  these 
were  official  dresses,  and  give  us  no  idea  of  the 
ordinary  covering  for  the  head  of  either  males 


or  females.  The  only  word  en^>loyed  to  expresi 
this,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  is  "IKD,  which  io 
the  K  T.  is  rendered,  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23, 
the  tire  qf  the  head,  and  in  Is.  iiL  20,  as  to 
females,  bonnet  Gesenius  gives  as  the  meaning 
of  the  word  an  ornament,  a  tiara,  a  twrban, 
(665);  but  whether  he  had  any  authority  for  so 
explaining  it  besides  the  commonly  prevailing 
idea  of  the  dress  of  Orientals,  we  are  doubtful 
(see  also  Ezek.  xxiii.  15).  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
ordinary  covering  of  the  head  was  but  slight  (2 
Sam.  XV.  30 ;  Jer.  xiv.  8,  4). 

As  to  what  was  worn  on  the  feet,  the  notices 
in  the  Scriptures  are  more  distinct  This  was, 
in  some  cases,  sandals  (Mark  vi.  9 ;  Acts  xii  8), 
and  in  other  cases  shoes  (Gen.  xiv.  21 ;  Exod. 
iii.  5);  but  probably  the  distinction  between 
them  is  not  always  preserved.    [Sandals.] 

DRINK,  To,  not  only  denotes  the  drinking  of 
water  or  liquor  to  the  satisfying  of  thirst,  or  to 
prc^ucing  a  sober  cheerfulness  (Gen.  xxiv.  17- 
20 ;  xliii  84),  but  the  receiving  or  enduring  of 
things  good  or  bad.  To  drink  waters  out  of  one's 
cistern  and  well  is  to  eigoy  .the  pleasures  of 
marriage  with  one's  wife  (Pro v.  y.  15).  To 
drink  a  cup  of  gall,  fury,  astonishment,  or 
trembling,  is  to  undergo  fearful  miseries,  that 
make  one  tremble  and  be  astonished  (Jer.  xxiiL 
15;  XXV.  15;  Ps.  Ix.  8;  Is.  IL  22).  To  drink 
abundantly  Christ's  water,  wine,  or  milk  is  to  re- 
ceive his  Spirit  and  new-covenant  blessings  in  a 
plentiful  degree  (John  vii.  37 ;  Is.  Iv.  1).  To 
drink  up  iniquity  as  water  is  with  pleasure  to 
abound  in  the  practice  of  wickedness  (Job  xv. 
16).  To  drink  blood  is  to  be  satisfied  with 
slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxiz.  18).  Sennacherib  drank 
strange  vxittrs  and  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged 
places  when  his  army  exhausted  the  wells  of 
the  countries  which  he  invaded,  and  dried  up  the 
cisterns  and  wells  of  besieged  cities,  or  when  he 
conquered  the  nations  and  seized  their  wealth  at 
pleasure  (Is.  xxxWi.  25).  The  Jews  drinking  Vie 
waters  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  signifies  their 
entering  into  alliances  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  (Jer.  ii.  18).  To  drink  one*s  piss, 
to  buy  water  to  drink,  or  to  drink  water  in 
measure,  imports  being  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  (2  Kings  xviii.  27 ;  Lam.  v.  4 ;  Ezek.  iv. 

11). 

To  be  DRUNK  is :  1.  To  be  intoxicated  with 
liquor  (1  Kings  xvi  9;  xx.  16).  2.  To  be 
madly  carried  away  with  delusion,  error,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry  (Is.  xxviiL  7,  8 ;  Rev.  xvii. 
2).  3.  To  be  stupified  and  overwhelmed  with 
sore  afflictions  and  miseries  (Is.  bdii  6;  Jer. 
xiii  13, 14).  4.  To  be  given  to  luxury,  wanton- 
ness, and  lust  (1  Thess.  v.  7;  Hab.  ii.  15). 
Antichrist  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
— outrageously  persecutes  and  murders  multi- 
tudes of  them  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  To  add  drunken- 
ness  to  thirst  is  to  become  worse  and  worse  in 
idolatry  and  other  wickedness  (Dent  xxix.  19). 

DROP,  to  fall  gently,  as  rain.  To  drop, 
in  metaphorical  language,  imports  a  gradual, 
continued,  and  delightful  course  of  words,  influ- 
ences, or  blessings  (Dent,  xxxii.  2 ;  Song  iv.  11). 
The  contentions  of  a  wife  are  a  continual  drop- 
ping— an  unceasing  and  grievous  plague  (Prov. 
xix.  13).     Through  idleness  the  house  droppeth 
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— the  family  and  estate  go  to  ruin  (Eccles.  z.  ^       i 

18).     Before  God  all  nations  are  insignificant 

and  contemptible  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  as  the  JE 

small  dust  of  the  balance,  that  casts  not  the  *               * 

scale,  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  \*anity  EA'GLE,  a  well-kiioim  bird  of  prey,  of  whidi 

(Is.  xL  15, 17).  there  are  vaiions  species.     The  following  are 

DRUSILXA.    [HmoD.]  "?°^«  ?^  ^«  't*'!!?"  f^^^tJT^lA^ 

*■            -*  .  of  considerable  length,  and  hooked  towards  the 

DUKE,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  dux,  extremity ;  legs  strong  and  nervous,  and  coveted 

which  signifies  a  leader  or  chief.     The  Hebrew  with  featiiers  or  naked ;  toes  robust,  and.  aimed 

word  which  is  thus  rendered  in  our  translation  with  powerful  and  very  crooked  dawn. 

signifies  the  leader  of  a  family  or  tribe,  and  is  The  royal,  golden,  or  common  eagle  is  found 

especially  used  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Edomites  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    It  hatuits  the  high 

(Gen.  xzzvL  15-21, 29, 80,  40-43 ;  Exod.  xv.  15 ;  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  Asia  Ifinor,  Arabia, 

1  Chron.  L  51-54).     In  Josh.  xiii.  21  the  princes  Persia,    Siberia,    Kamtschatka,   the   north  of 

of  Midian  are  called  '  dukes  of  Sihon ; '  but  the  Africa,    Hudson's    Bay,   and    other   parti   of 

Hebrew  word  there  is  different     But  though  North  AmericsL    It  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 

the  word  duke,  at  least  in  its  derivation,  origin-  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  is 

ally  corresponded  with  the  signification  of  the  not  so  common  as  is  generally  believed.    It 

Hebrew,  it  has  long  ceased  to  carry  this  sense,  rarely  quits  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the 

and  iu  now  merely  the  designation  of  an  order  plains.     It  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  or  fis- 

of  nobility,  particularly  of  the  English  nobility,  sure  of  some  high  and  precipitous  rock  ;  it  is 

It  ought,  therefore,  never  to  have  been  intro-  constructed  of  sticks  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 

duced  into  the  £.  T.,  being  no  way  applicable  interlaced  with  pliant  twigs,  and  covered  with 

to  the  chiefs  of  the  Edomites  or  Midianites,  as,  layers  of  rushes,  heath,  or  moss. 

indeed,  is  very  generally  the  case  when  modem  The  golden  eagle  soars  to  a  great  height, 

names  are  used  of  ancient  things.  towering  among  the  clouds,  susp^ided  on  its 

DULCIMER,   a  musical  instrument     The  ^j,^  g^^  muscular  power  of  its  wings  enable*  it 

word  occurs  only  m  the  bst  of  musical  instru-  ^^  encounter  the  most  violent  winds.     When  far 

ments  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  m  sum-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j           discernible  by  the  human 

moning  his  subjects  to  worship  the  golden  image  ^^^^  ^  ^^  wonderful  acuteness  of  its  sight 

which  he  had  set  up  m  the  plain  of  Dura  (Dan.  ^j^^^  it  will  mark  a  hare,  or  even  a  smaUer  animal, 

iiL  6,  10,  15).     Gesemus  mterprets  the  word  ^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  it  with  unerring  aim.     Like 

a  double  P^IfJ^f^^^  ^P\^^J^t     ?  ^_?  other  eagles,  however,  it  has  a  very imperf-ect 

Chaldee  woi^  n^iDOID,  plamly  the  Greek  word  g^^se  of  smell,  and  detects  its  prey  merely  by 

cvM>^ia  received  into  the  Chaldee  language,  -^^  exquisite  sight    Their  courage  yields  to  that 

just  as  at  present  this  mstrument  is  called  m  ^f  ^^  ^ther  bird ;  and.  solitary  and  aggressive  in 

Italy  and  Asia  Mmor  mmbogrui  (581).  ^^eir  habits,  they  keep  all  other  birds  of  prey  at 

DITMAH,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  ?  ^^^"f  ^^J^  *^^^  ^i^>^  ^h^y  ^^^If  * 

(Gen.  XXV.  14).  and  the  name  of  a  tribe,  pro-  »«;  combats  and  rapine.     Their  strength  reside 

bably  his  descendants,  against  which  theri  is  J^^^^  "^  *^7  ^^^'  .<*l^"^l  ^^  wmgs,  snd 

a  prophetical  denunciat^Si  in  Is.  xxL  11,  12.  ^^^"^  ''  ""^"^fl  ^rj^^^^  .that  is  amateh  for 

Arabian  writers  mention  two  places  of  this  name  ^l^^n^  i  a  smgle  flap  of  their  wing  has  been  known 

-Dumat  el  Irak-t...,  Dumah  of  Irak;   and  to  strike  a  man  dead.     They  seem  to  be  averse 

Dumat  el  Djendel-.'...,  Dumah  of  the  Rock,  to  camon,  and    o  disdain  the  insults  of  weak 

The  Dumah  of  Scripture  is  probably  the  hitter,  ^^  ^^^^  *°»'°«^^ '   ^"*  ^^^  7^^**?.?  ^^' 

which  lies  in  a  vdley  on  the  boniers  of  the  and  bear  away  young  pazeUes,  lambs,  kid^  etc. ; 

SjTian  desert,  towards  Irak,  seven,  or,  acconlmg  ^^  *^«!f.,^^  even  mstaiices  of  their  carrj-mg  off 

to  others,  five  days'  journey  from  Damascus,  y°2?«  ^^^^  *«  their  nests, 

and  which  is  protected  by  a  strong  castle  on  an  J^^^.l'"".^  /^  *  <^**  ^^  ^*  "^°^?*  "S^ 

eminence.     That  the  Difmah  of  Scripture  was  change  their  feathers  from  time  to  time,  like  the 

not  very  distant  from  Idumsa  may  ^rhaps  be  'V^^f^  l^'^'""*  hence  probably  onginated  the 

inferred  from  its  being  said,  '  the  voici  called  to  jj^?  ^^^^  they  iK>sse.sed  the  faculty  of  renewi^ 

Dumah  out  of  Seir.'  their  youth  (Ps.  cul  5  ,•    Is.  .xL  81).      They 

are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  endure 

DU'RA,  a  plain  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  abstinence,  not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks  to- 

where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  a  colossal  golden  gether.     Like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  the  royal 

image  for  his  subjects  to  worship  (Dan.  iii.  1-7).  eagle  drives  off  the  young  from  its  nest  as  soon 

According  to  the  historian  Polybius  it  was  situ-  as  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 

ated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  From  its  stately  demeanour  and  the  altitude 

Chebar  or  Chaboras.     It  is  now  a  desert,  with  of  its  flight  the  eagle  was  denominated  by  the 

here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound,  the  remains  ancients  the  celestial  bird,  and  was  r^arded  in 

of  ancient  buildings   (Layard,   Nin.  and  Bab.  their  mythology  as  the  messenger  of  Jove,  and 

470).     But  as  Daniel  says  it  was  in  *  the  pro-  worthy  of  bearing  the  thunderbolts  in  its  talons, 

vince  of  Babylon,'  this  is  thought  to  be  too  far  Its  figure  in  gold  or  silver,  placed  on  the  end  of 

from  the  capital    M.  Oppert  places  it  in  a  valley  a  spear,  was  the  military  ensign  of  the  Romans, 

to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  where  there  is  a  Persians,  and  other  nations ;   and  it  has  been 

moimd  named  Dowair  or  Duair,  which  he  con-  adopted  in  modem  heraldry  as  an  emblem  of 

siders   as  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  power  {Edin,  Encyc,  art  *  Ornithology,'   xvi 

Dura.  19). 
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Ttem  %i  frequent  references  to  the  eagle  in 
th^  Scriptures  it  ia  plain  it  must  have  been  well 
kpfwn  to  the  sacred  ivriten:  the  allusions  to  it 
aliai  once  beautiful  and  very  expressive.  Of 
Jehoiah's  early  care  of  Israel  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  illustration :  '  As  an  eagle 
stirrath  up  her  nest,  fluttersth  over  her  young, 
•preadeth  abroad  her  wftgs,  taketh  them,  bea^ 
0th  them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  them'  (Deut  xxxiL  11,  12 ;  see  also  Exod. 
xix.  4).  How  true  also  to  nature  is  the  follow- 
ing description :  '  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at 
thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  ?  She 
dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag 
of  the  rook,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence 
she  seeketh  the  prey ;  her  eyes  behold  afar  off. 
Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood ;  and  where 
the  slain  are,  there  is  she '  (Job  xxziz.  27-30). 
Eagles,  we  have  seen,  are  remarkable  for  the 
height  to  which  they  soar;  hence  the  beauty 
and  force  of  that  expression  of  the  prophet — 
'  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles '  (Is.  xL  81).  They  are  no  less  remark- 
aUe  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  fly ;  hence, 
to  represent  the  speed  with  which  the  Chaldeans 
would  overrun  and  destroy  the  nations,  they  are 
represented  under  the  figure  of  *  a  lion,  which 
had  eagle's  wings'  (Dan.  viL  4).  Jeremiah, 
keeping  up  the  allusion,  8a3r8,  *  Behold  they 
shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  their  chariots  shall 
be  as  a  whirlwind ;  and  their  horses  are 
swifter  than  eagles '  (Jer.  iv.  13).  And  again : 
'  Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the 
heaven ;  they  pursued  us  upon  the  mountains ; 
they  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness'  (Lam. 
iv.  19).  Habakkuk,  describing  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  Chaldfeans,  in  like  manner 
aays,  *  Their  horsemen  shall  spread  themselves  ; 
they  shall  come  from  far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the 
eagle  hasteth  to  eat*  (L  8).  The  Edomites 
thought  themselves  secure  amidst  the  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  of  their  country,  but  their 
self-confidence  is  thus  rebuked  :  *  Thy  terrible- 
ness  hath  deceived  thee,  the  pride  of  thine 
heart,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill :  though 
thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  high  as  the  eagle, 
I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the 
Lord '  (Jer.  xlix.  16).  To  represent  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Eg3rpt,  they  are 
likened  to  *  great  eagles  with  great  wings  *  Ezek. 
xvii  2,  7),  and  then  follows  a  figurative  detail 
of  their  deeds.  The  Roman  armies  are  also 
likened  to  eagles ;  they  had  their  standards 
marked  with  the  image  of  an  eagle ;  they 
ravaged  and  murdered  the  nations  ;  and  coming 
from  afar,  ruined  the  corrupt  nation  of  the  Jews 
(Deut  xxviiL  49;  Matt.  xxiv.  28).  As  eagles 
have  great  power  of  wing,  and  can  fly,  not  only 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  but  to  great  dis- 
tances, there  were  given  unto  the  '  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,'  when  she  was  persecuted  by  the 
great  red  dragon,  '  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle, 
that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her 
place'  (Rev.  xii  1,  13,  14).  To  represent  the 
rapidity  with  which  human  life  passes  away 
Job  says,  *  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post ; 
they  flee  away  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the 
prey '  (ix.  25,  26).  And  Solomon,  representing 
the  vanity  and  insecurity  of  riches,  says, 
p 


'  Labour  not  to  be  rich.  Wpt  thou  set  thine 
eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly 
make  themselves  wings ;  they  fly  away  as  an 
eagle  toward  heaven '  (Prov.  xxiii.  4,  5). 

Under  the  law  eagles  and  other  birds  of  that 
class  were  declared  to  be  unclean  (Lev.  xi  13, 
14).  This  was  probably  because  they  were  birds 
of  prey. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  man  this 
organ  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  the 
external  ear  and  the  internal  ear.  The  external 
ear  consists  of  an  elastic  cartilage  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  moulded  into  various 
folds  and  hollows,  which  collect  and  transmit 
through  the  meatus  auditoritu  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  to  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear, 
a  strong  membrane  stretching  across  the  passage, 
and  forming  a  partition  between  the  external 
and  the  internal  ear,  the  seat  of  which  is  the 
temporal  bone,  the  hardest  bone  in  the  human 
body.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  t3rmpanum 
the  auditory  nerve  terminates,  and  is  there 
spread  out  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nbrve  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
Beyond  it  is  what  is  called  the  cavity  of  the 
tjrmpanum,  in  which  there  are  several  small 
bones.  More  internally  is  situated  the  principal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  consisting  of  several  wincUng 
passages  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  lined 
with  a  pulpy  membrane,  on  which  are  distri- 
buted the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  whole 
cavity,  including  these  winding  passages,  is 
called  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  the  central 
opening  in  which  the  winding  passages  meet  is 
called  the  vestibule.  On  one  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule there  are  five  orifices  leading  to  three  semi- 
circular cavities  formed  within  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  and  called  semicircular  canals.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  there  is  an 
opening  into  part  of  a  double  spiral  cavity, 
winding  round  like  the  shell  of  a  snail,  and 
hence  called  cochlea.  Besides  all  this  compli- 
cated apparatus  there  is  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the 
fauces,  which,  besides  being  useful  otherwise,  is 
found  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  hearing. 

Most  classes  of  animals  appear  to  xx)ssess  the 
faculty  of  hearing ;  and  in  all  the  superior 
classes,  including  manmialia,  cetacea,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  serpents,  the  auditory 
organs  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Insects  can 
doubtless  hear,  but  it  is  imcertain  by  what 
organs  they  exercise  this  faculty.  Many  of  the 
Crustacea  have  very  evident  internal  auditory 
organs.  Some  of  the  moUusca,  as  the  sepia  or 
cuttle-fish,  have  something  like  an  auditory 
organ  ;  but  in  all  below  these  this  organ  seems 
altogether  wanting. 

The  mammalia  alone  possess  external  ears, 
but  in  some  of  these,  as  in  most  of  the  seals 
and  the  mole,  these  are  wanting.  In  some 
species,  as  the  ass  and  the  long-eared  bat,  the 
external  ears  are  remarkably  large.  In  the  hare 
the  ears  are  not  only  long,  but  they  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  convey  even  remote  sounds  from 
behind,  so  as  to  give  it  notice  of  its  pursuers 
{Edin.  Encycj  Art  'Anatomy,'  i.  787 ;  ii.  11  ; 
xiii.  442). 

The  servant  who  declined  to  receive  his  free- 
dom in  the  seventh  year  had  his  ear  bored  with 
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■n  awl  to  the  port  of  his  mutci't  Asor,  w  > 
tuhen  that  he  vu  to  continue  hit  aerrant  for 
erer  (Eiod.  iiL  6).  God's  can  denote  bu 
knowledga  of  his  people's  condition,  his  rsadi- 
DOS  to  regard  thdr  reqnests,  aod  delirer  tliem 
from  th^  afflictions  and  euemlea  (Ps.  xzzir.  16; 
Jameit  t.  i).  To  bow  dincn  Ote  tar,  iiuline  U< 
ear,  girt  tar,  ia  carefullf  hi  attaod  to  vlitt  is 
commaaded  or  requeated,  and  readiiy  to  do  It 
(Ps.  zxiL  2  ;  lizL  2 ;  ciliiL  1 ;  Eiod.  it.  20). 
To  hear  f»  tit  tar  is  bi  have  a  thtnf;  prirately 
told  lu  (Hatt.  z.  27).  To  tmamtr  Ottar.btto 
irhlepar  or  t*ll  aseent  to  one  (1  Sam.  zx.  2  t). 
To  Mem  A<  airt  importa  the  highaat  diiregud 
Ud  •Momnea  (Is.  zudlL  15 ;  Acta  viL  G7). 
0pm  ad  ttafienf  ears  import  readiness  to  hear, 
to  nMlve,  and  obey  inatmctioni  (Is.  L  5 ;  Pcot. 
nv.  18).  Baarg  and  dull  enrt  import  an  in- 
capacity to  perceiva,  or  onvillingneBB  to  embrace 
and  obey  divine  trnths  (Ih.  lii.  L  ;  tl  10  ; 
Uatt  liii.  1 6).  Undn^iiciied  tan,  and  can 
titnted  atnay  from  hiaring  the  law,  or  ears  ilopt. 
Import  stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  impenlUncy, 
which  render  men  incapable  of  receiving  good 
counsel  or  iostrnctioa  (Jer.  ri.  10  ;  Acts  til  51 ; 
ProT.  zxTiiL  0;  Zech.  tU.  11,  12).  Ilehxng 
tan  denote  sn  eic«asiTe  fondness  to  hesr  noTel' 
ties,  qnsint  speecbo,  &c  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  Such 
as  have  cars  and  htar  not  are  those  tliat  have 
opportunities  of  teaming  (kal's  truth,  and  have 
natural  faculties  to  consider  it,  and  yet  never 
apply  them  tor  that  purpose  (Is.  xlii.  20  ;  Mark 
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the  empire  of  Assyria  Babylon,  or  Pvda;. and 
in  some  of  theH  caMi  It  would  hare  bean  mors 
distinct  If  the  Halnv  wad  JHK  ami  the  Ontt 
yt  bad  been  tMMktad  land  (Bom.  ix.  S8  ;  h. 
ilTiiL  2  ;  Jer.  JL  T.  36,  4S  ;  Zech.  L  10 ;  MatL 
Kriii.  35  ;  Lnke  xit.  It ,-  Jamca  t.  17). 

The  earth  which  we  inhabit  la  of  the  form  ol 
a  globe.  It  is  not,  ho4«*er,  an  exact  sphen : 
it  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  being  flattened  at  the 
poles  somewhat  like  an  orange.  There  will  thus 
be  a  difference  between  the  diametar  of  the 
earth  at  the  equator  and  at  the  polea,  but  the 
difference  ia  incomiidsrable.  The  eqaalotial 
diameter,  according  to  ProfeMor  Aire;,  tlw  Aa- 
tronomei^Royal,  is  792G-618  nilv ;  the  polar 
diametar  is  7309170:  the  differenoe  he^nen 
them  being  only  26478  mUes ;  so  that  tbe  a- 
c«s  of  the  equabinal  diameter,  expnssad  in  a 
fnction  of  its  entire  length,  U  bat  2W-»30,  or 
In  round  numben,  iJlgth  part  The  departon 
of  tbe  terrestrial  globe  from  the  form  of  aa 
exact  apbece  is  so  inconsiderable  that,  if  an 
exact  model  of  it  turned  in  ivory  wen  placed 
before  ns,  we  could  not,  either  by  nght  of 
touch,  distinguish  it  tmm  a  perfect  billiard-ball 
(Lardner,  Handbook,  127). 

The  diameter  of  Uie  earth  at  the  equator  ws 
haTs  stated  aboTe  to  be  7S2S-«M  milaa;  the 
drcomfereDce  is  24,8BB'1S  miles.  Ita  nu&ce 
couaLBta  of  197  millions  of  sqnare  miles,  and  ill 
volume  of  259800  millioas  of  cubic  mllea. 

The  following  an  the  diatancea  of  tbe  nith 


LIB). 

Ear  la  also  a  head  of  com  (Biod.  ix.  31). 
By  aeien  fruitful  ears,  aeven  years  of  plenty, 
and  by  seTen  blasted  ears,  seTen  years  of  fiimine 
were  repnaented  to  Phamoh  (Gen.  xli  5-22). 
To  ear  the  ground  ia  to  plough  it  (Is.  in.  2i  ; 
Oen.  i]v.  fi  i  Exod.  xuiv.  21). 

EARN^T,  diligent,  eager,  vehement  (2 
Cor.  viL  7 ;  viii.  IS).  An  earnest  ia  somewhat 
given  in  hand,  to  give  aSBOrance  that  what  more 
is  promised  ahalt  be  given  in  due  time.  It 
diffeiB  from  a  pledge,  as  it  is  not  tak«n  back 
when  full  payment  is  made.  The  Holy  Qhost 
and  his  iufluencea  are  the  tamat  of  our  tnhtri-  I 
lanct;  are  of  the  same  nature,  though  jiot  dpLrmn 
of  application  with  our  eternal  happii 
they  give  ua  aasurance  that  in  due  time  n  snsu 
be  bestowed  npon  na  (2  Cor.  i  32  j  v.  5  ;  Eph. 
il4). 

EAR'-HINGS,  omamenta  of  gold,  silver,  etc, 

and  women  in  the  East«nt  coimtriea,  to  wear 

them,  some  of  them  not  a  little  coarse,  clumsy, 

and  large,  or  oEod  for  enchantments  (Gen.xxiv. 

4).      Twice  ovat  they  were  given  up  by  the 

laraelitea  to  make  idols   of   (Eiod.   ziiiL   2  ; 

Jndg.  vliL  21-28);  and  twicethayweroroadBan     j        ,-      .  ,    ...         ^    ,  -,.      .,. - 

offering  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxv,   22  ;  Num.     [™  ^""°  irregularities,  checks,  or  jolts,  that 

^^^  5g\  thuy  are  not  perceivable  by  any  local  detange- 


Grratert  distance...  96,590,000  mllea. 

Least 93,410,000    „ 

Mean 95,000,000    „ 

{Ihid.  495). 

The  enrth  has  a  doable  motion.  It  tnma 
upon  the  axis  of  its  poles  from  west  to  east 
once  in  twenty-four  hoars,  ■  motion  which  ia 
the  cause  of  the  altemationa  of  day  and  night 
Its  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  equator  is  1040 
miles  per  hour  (/Wd.  106,  497). 

Besides  thia  daily  motion  of  the  earth  upon 
own  axis,  it  movea  annually  round  the  sun, 
,  — ,  to  speak  more  exactly,  iu  365  days,  5  honn, 
-8™     iS  minutes,  49  seconda.     The  orbit  In  which  it 
,"',,    movea  is  not  circukr  but  elliptical,  nor  is  the 
placed  in  its  centre.     As  the  earth  is  so 


distant  from  the  a 

un,  i 

md  though  it  Is  so  Urge  a 

body,  its  velocity 

ia6S 

040  miles  pt!  hour,  or 

1134  per  minute    He™ 

hel.  Ou«i««,  226,  285). 

It  might  be  th 

ught 

that  if  the  earth  tnras 

daily  round  Its  o 

Iris,  and  annually  round 

tyo 

these  motions  mnrt  be 

BO  great  that  we  c< 

uldn 

ot  fail  to  feel  them  most 

sensibly.     But  these  m 

tions  of  the  earth  are  10 

perfectly  smooth 

^d 

uniform,  being  entirely 

tbe  surface  of  the  globe,  all 

ibe,  including    of  which  would  pirttcipata  in  them.     Insailii^ 

sea  (Geo.  L  1).     2.  The  dry    smoothly  along  a  caaal,  the  cense  of  motion 

which  we  have  arinea  from  the  oljjecta  on  its 

bonks  being  stationary,  and  not  moving  along 

(Lnrdnor,  Handbook.  106,  162). 


EARTH.      1.   The  whole 
both  , 

land,  or  that  huge  body  of  dust, 
which  supports  other  bodies,  animal  and  yege- 
tsble  (Gen  L  10).     8.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  (Gen,  iL  I ;  Ps.  icvj.  I),  or  ths  wicked 
part  of  them  (I(       '     ' 


Itw 


I  long 


le  the  I 


'  qunrterB— Europe,  Aiia,  Atrico,  and  America; 


part  t^  the  earth,  auch  as  the  laud  of  Judica,  I  but  to  this  a  flttb  has  been  added  called  Auabil- 
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Long  as  man  hM.  inhabited  the  earth, 
hi«  knowledge  of  it  la  itlU  yvy  incomplete. 
Within  the  last  hundred  yean  large  additions 
hare  been  made  to  our  knowkdg6  of  it ;  but  yet 
many  parts  of  it,  partienlarly  In  Africa  and 
America,  are  still  unexplored,  and  perhaps 
more  which  are  usually  considered  as  known 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

We  have  here,  however,  to  do,  not  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  earth,  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  Hebrews,  as 
far  as  this  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

In  the  early  ages  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  earth  was  a  large 
circular  plain,  every  nation  supposing  itself  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  it  This  is  the  aspect  which 
it  presents  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  hence  the 
universality  of  this  opinion.  That  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  Hebrews  appears  from  the  frequent 
references  in  the  Scriptures  to  *  the  ends  of  the 
earth'  (Deut  xxxilL  17;  Job  xxviiL  24;  Ps. 
six.  4,  6  ;  Prov.  xtt.  4 ;  Zech.  is.  10). 

The  land  of  Egypt  was  of  course  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  for  there  they  had  sojourned 
and  been  enslaved  for  about  200  years.  Through 
Arabia  Petrsea  they  also  journeyed  for  forty 
years,  and  must  have  got  well  acquainted  with 
it.  Canaan,  in  which  they  settled,  must  also 
have  been  familiar  to  them  in  every  part  The 
land  of  Edom ;  the  countries  of  the  Moabites, 
the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  and  the  Am- 
monites ;  Phoenicia,  including  the  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Zidon  ;  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Syrians, 
including  the  still  existing  city  of  Damascus, 
must  all  have  been  well  Imown  to  them  from 
their  relations  with  them  both  in  peace  and  in 
war.  Of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  their  race, 
they  could  not  be  ignorant ;  and  as  time  rolled 
on  they  came  to  know  to  their  cost  Assyria  and 
its  capital  Nineveh,  Chaldaea  and  its  capital  the 
great  Babylon  ;  and  afterwards  the  empire  of 
Medea  and  Persia,  and  at  least  the  name  of 
India,  as  one  of  its  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces  (Esth.  i.  1). 

Meanwhile  their  knowledge  of  Arabia  had 
probably  extended.  We  read  of  the  land  of  Uz, 
where  the  patriarch  Job  lived  (i.  1) ;  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  called  b'y  our  Lord  *  the  queen 
of  the  south,  who  came  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon'  (1 
Kings  X.  1-10  ;  Matt  xiL  42) ;  of  Seba,  and 
other  parts  of  that  country. 

Though  the  Hebrews  were  not  a  trading 
people,  yet  Solomon  sent  ships  from  Ezion-geber 
to  Tarshish  and  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  26-28  ;  x. 
22),  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  while  others  suppose 
Tarshish  to  have  been  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
Ophir  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

With  the  countries  on  the  west  of  Palestine 
the  Jews  were  longer  of  being  acquainted  tlian 
with  those  on  the  east  The  first  notice  which 
we  have  of  their  knowledge  of  Greece  is  by  the 
prophet  Joel,  who  appears  to  have  prophesied 
some  time  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ad- 
dressing Tyre  and  Zidon,  he  says :  *  The  children 
of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have 
ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye  might  remove 
them  far  from  their  border'  (iii.  6).  Daniel, 
who  flourished  during  the  captivity,  repeatedly 


mention  Grfcce  (viii.  21 ;  x,  20;  xL  2) ;  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Zechariah,  who  lived  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (ix.  13). 
The  marches  of  the  Persian  armies  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  in  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  and  Xerxes,  in  which  it  is  not  improbable 
there  might  be  numbers  of  Jews,  and  the  deeds 
and  disasters  to  which  the  wars  gave  rise,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  that 
country,  and  also  of  the  intervening  countries 
of  Asia  Minor.  As  Alexander  the  Greit  passed 
through  Palestine,  and  even  visited  Jerusalem 
when  advancing  on  his  conquering  career  east- 
ward, the  Jews  must  henceforth  have  kootm  of 
Macedonia,  if  it  was  not  known  to  tiism  befofe. 
After  his  death,  when  his  empire  mB  dirlded 
between  some  of  his  chief  captains,  many  of  the 
Jews  left  their  own  country  and  settled  in 
Alexandria,  in  Antioch,  and  in  many  other 
places  to  the  westward,  by  which  means  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  both  those  who  left 
their  native  land  and  those  who  remained  in  it 
must  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  more  especially 
as  great  numbers  of  the  former  were  accustomed 
to  come  up  yearly  to  Jerusalem  to  observe  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Jewish  ritual  (Acts  iL  6,  9- 

11). 

The  Jews  of  Palestine,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Syro-Grecian  kings  of  Syria,  were  led  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  the  Romans.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  having  heard  of  their  fame  and  great 
exploits,  was  the  first  to  do  so,  and  in  this  he 
was  followed  by  his  successors  (1  Maccab.  viii  ; 
xii  1-4  ;  XV.  15-24).  This  led  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Romans  m  their  national  affairs,  and 
afterwards  to  the  reduction  of  their  country  into 
a  Roman  province,  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin 
of  their  coimtry,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  temple,  the  slaughter,  the  enslaving, 
and  the  scattering  of  their  nation. 

Of  the  extension  of  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Jews  before  this  final  catastrophe 
of  the  nation  we  have  proof  in  the  labours  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  Witness  the 
apostle  PauL  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  his  joumeyings  in 
S>Tia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  Mace- 
donia. In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  says : 
*  From  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyricum 
I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ ;'  and 
he  then  contemplated  a  visit  to  Rome  on  his 
way  to  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  19-28).*  This  design 
he  did  not  accomplish  at  that  time ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  and  in 
his  voyage  thither  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Melita. 

We  have  frequent  mention  in  the  Scriptures 
of  Cush  (E.  T.  Ethiopia),  but  there  is  consider^ 
able  uncertainty  in  regsrd  to  its  situation.  A 
country  of  this  name  was  compassed  by  the 
Gihon,  one  of  the  four  rivers  into  which  the 
river  that  came  out  of  Eden  was  diWded  (Gen. 
ii.  10,  13) ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Jews  knew  any  more  about  its  situation 
than  wc  ourselves.  But  there  is  another 
country  called  Cush  which  some  suppose  to 
be  a  country  in  Africa — the  kingdom  of  Meroe, 

*  Spain,  and  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  ajjpear 
to  have  been  known  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1 
Maccab.  viii  3,  4). 
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to  tlie  south  of  Egypt,  but  othofti  place  it  \n 
Arabia.  Libya,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  including 
Cyrene,  was  also  then  known  (Acts  iL  10).  In 
Ezek.  xxviL  a  number  of  countries  and  places 
are  mentioned  as  trading  with  Tyre,  but  we 
have  not  noticed  them,  as  the  Scriptures  afford 
little  information  as  to  their  locality,  and  though 
known  to  the  Tyrians,  the  Jews  might  have 
little  knowledge  of  them. 

We  have  early  Mention  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  in  the  land  of  Armenia, 
on  which  the  ark  rested  as  the  waters  of  the 
flood  dried  up  (Gen.  viii  4).  Still  better  known 
to  the  Hebrews  were  Mount  Horeb,  Mount 
ttnaly  and  the  other  mountains  in  the  wilder- 
neM  through  which  their  fathers  i)as8ed  on 
their  way  ^m  Egypt  to  Canaan.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  on  the  north  of  Canaan,  were 
still  more  familiar  to  them  as  a  nation,  as  were 
also  Mount  Carmel,  Mount  Tabor,  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  the  other  hiUs  of  their  own 
country. 

,  Of  seas  their  knowledge  was  still  more  limited, 
for  unlike  their  neighbours  the  J^ans  and 
Zidonians,  they  were  never  much  engaged  in 
trade  with  foreign  lands.  The  Red  Sea,  in  both 
its  western  and  eastern  branches,  was  early 
known  to  theuL  So  also  was  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  which 
washed  the  western  shores  of  their  country. 
We  read  also  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  the 
Salt  Sea  ;  but  the  former  is  merely  a  lake,  and 
the  latter,  though  it  is  still  called  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  more  appropriately  denominated  the  Lake 
Asphaltites. 

Of  rivers  their  knowledge  was  also  limited. 
The  Sihor  or  the  Nile  (Jer.  iL  18)  was  of  course 
familiar  to  them,  from  the  long  residence  of 
their  forefathers  in  Eg>T>t,  and  from  their  own 
communications  with  it.  So  also  was  the 
Jordan,  the  only  river  in  their  own  country 
worthy  of  the  name.  There  were  also  the 
Euphrates,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called 
the  river;  and  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  which  is 
described  as  going  to  the  east  of  Assyria  (Gen. 
ii.  14  ;  Dan.  x.  4).  The  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  were  also  known  to  them 
(2  Kings  V.  12). 

EARTH'QUAKE,  a  commotion  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  globe,  generally  accompanied 
nvith  a  heavy,  rumbling,  subterraneous  noise, 
shaking  the  strata  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
breaking  up  its  crust  or  surface,  and  causing 
fearful  destruction  of  whatever  comes  in  its 
way. 

Earthquakes  of  every  kind  and  degree  arc 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  perpendicular,  or 
horizontal,  or  rotatory  vibrations  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  ;  the  perpendicular 
action  from  below  upwards  raising  the  ma- 
terials, the  horizontal  pushing  them  to  a  side. 
The  circular  or  rotatory  concussions  are  the  rarest, 
but  the  most  dangerous  of  alL  Though  the 
destructive  effects  of  earthquakes  may  be  limited 
to  a  narrow  space,  their  undulations  occasionally 
extend  simultaneously  to  the  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  *  The  great  earthquake  which 
desolated  Lwbon  on  the  1st  of  November  1755 
was  felt  among  the  Alps,  on  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands — Antigua,  Barbadoes, 


and  Martinique — and  on  the  great  n^-n^HJii 
lakes,  as  well  aa  fai  the  amall  inland  lakes  of 
the  baaaltic  plaina  of  Tiraringia  and  the  nortlieni 
states  of  Grermany.  Distant  springs  were  in- 
temipted  in  their  ooutm,  an  incident  in  earth- 
quakes to  which  Demetrius  the  Galatian  dixectsd 
attention  in  ancient  timea.  The  hoi  springs  st 
Tepliz  ran  dry,  and  then  returned  deeply  tinged 
witii  a  ferruginous  ochre  flooding  everything. 
At  Cadiz  the  sea  rose  60  feet  high  ;  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles  it  became  of  an  inky  black 
colour,  and  the  tide^  which  generaUy  rises  but 
about  26  or  28  inches,  mounted  20  feet  above 
its  usual  level  It  has  been  calculated  that 
a  territory  more  than  four  times  the  superfidsl 
extent  of  Europe  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake 
of  November  1,  1765.  There  is  therefore  no 
outward  manifestation  of  force  known  (the 
murderous  inventions  of  our  race  included) 
through  which,  in  the  brief  period  of  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes,  a  larger  number  of  human 
beings  have  been  destroyed'  (Humboldt,  ConMt^ 
u  213,  215,  217,  220).  The  total  number  of 
lives  destroyed  in  tliis  fearful  catastrophe  was 
computed  by  some  at  30,000,  and  by  others  at 
60,000.  Nor  was  this  a  singular  case  ;  other 
earthquakes  have  been  calculated  to  have  bean 
not  less,  and  some  even  more  destructive. 

The  causes  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes are  still  buried  in  obscurity.  Elastic 
fluids  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  are 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  them.  The  focus  of 
the  mischief,  the  seat  of  the  moving  power,  lies 
deep  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  how  deep 
we  know  even  as  little  as  we  do  what  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  vapour  of  such  high 
tension  may  be.  Active  volcanoes  are  to  be 
reganled  as  safety-valves  for  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  danger  of  the  volcano  increases 
when  the  opening  of  the  volcano  is  stopped  up, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  free  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  destruction  of 
Lisbon,  of  Caraccas,  Lima,  Oashmir  (1554),  and 
of  so  many  towns  of  Calabria,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor,  teaches  us  that  on  the  whole  the  force 
of  earthquakes  is  by  no  means  greatest  in  the 
vicinity  of  still  active  volcanoes.  Since  the 
mouths  of  ^tna  have  been  opened,  through 
which  the  fire  belches  forth,  and  since,  in  this 
way,  heated  masses  and  water  can  be  ejected, 
the  lands  by  the  sea-shore  are  no  longer  so 
frequently  shaken  as  they  were  in  times  before 
the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  when  there 
was  no  communication  with  the  surface  (Hum- 
boldt, Coimioa,  i.  224,  226). 

Though  an  earthquake,  the  first  time  we  feel 
a  shock,  is  apt  to  produce  a  deep  and  quite 
peculiar  impression  on  the  mind — as  if  we  could 
no  longtT  have  faith  in  the  immobility  of  the 
earth,  as  if  its  very  foundations  were  shaken 
and  were  insecure — *  yet  when  a  series  of  slighter 
shocks  occur  in  a  district,  one  after  another, 
every  tmce  of  alarm  soon  vanishes  among  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  rainless  coasts  of  Peru 
nothing  is  kno\^ii  of  hail  nor  of  explosions  of 
lightning  and  rolling  thunder  in  the  bofK>m  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  subterraneous  noise  that 
accompanies  the  earthquake  comes  in  lieu  of 
the  thunder  of  the  clouds.  Use  and  wont  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  very  prevalent  opinion 
that  dangerous  earthquakes  are  only  to  be  ap- 
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prahended  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
cantujy,  lead  the  inhftUtaiiti  of  Lima  scarcely 
to  think  more  of  a  slight  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake than  is  thought  of  a  haO-storm  in  the 
temperate  zone'  {Ibid,  I  2S7,  2S8). 

Earthquakes  were  not  unknown  in  Palestine 
in  ancient  times ;  but  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  otherwise 
the  references  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
sidering their  extraordinary  phenomena,  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  common.  When  the 
prophet  Eiyah,  to  save  his  life,  fled  from  Jeze- 
bel and  came  to  Mount  Horeb — a  neighbour^ 
hood  in  which  there  are  strong  evidences  of 
Tolcanic  agency — ^he  witnessed  an  earthquake 
and  some  of  its  attendant  phenomena:  'Be- 
hold the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an 
earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake  :  and  after  the  earthqiiake  a  fire  ; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire,'  etc  (1  Kings 
ziz.  1-3,  8,  11,  12).  It  is  a  very  general  belief 
that  calms,  oppressive  heats,  and  a  misty  state 
of  the  horizon  are  always  preludes  to  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  Humboldt  assures  us,  not  from  his 
own  experience  only,  but  from  the  observations 
of  all  who  have  lived  long  in  countries  where 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent — as  in 
Cumana,  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili — ^that  this 
popular  belief  is  quite  erroneous.  In  Quito, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Italy, 
many  earthquakes  are  observed  along  with  the 
clearest  skies,  and  with  the  freshest  land  and 
aea  breezes  (Humboldt,  L  216,  440).  As  to  the 
breaking  out  of  fire  after  an  earthquake,  that 
also  is  not  unfrequent.  Within  about  two 
hours  after  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lislion  in  1755  fire  broke  out  in  different 
quarters,  and  raged  with  such  violence  for  the 
8p:ice  of  nearly  three  days  that  the  whole  city 
was  completely  desolated  {Itnd.  L  223  ;  JSdin. 
Eticyc.  xiii  37). 

The  prophet  Amos  refers  to  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  his  time  :  *  The  wonis  of 
Amos  which  he  saw  concerning  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  etc.,  two  years 
before  the  earthquake'  (LI);  and  Zechariah 
makes  special  reference  to  the  same  earthquake 
about  200  years  after  it  happened :  *  Ye  shall 
flee  to  the  valley  of  the  mountains ;  yea,  ye 
shall  flee  like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earth- 
quake in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah' 
(xiv.  5).  These  circumstances — the  mention  of 
the  earthquake  as  a  date  for  other  events,  and 
tlie  reference  to  it  two  centuries  after  it  haj)- 
pened — shew  that  it  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  men's  minds,  that  it  had  been  a  very  great 
earthquake,  or  that  earthquakes  were  then  but 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Palestine.  Perhaps  they 
are  an  indication  of  both  facts. 

There  was  also  a  memorable  earthquake  at 
the  time  gt  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  : 
*  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour.  And 
Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud 
voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost.  And  behold  the 
vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  earth  did  quake, 
and  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened, 


and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose  and  came 
out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many.'  In  the  verse  following  these  pheno- 
mena are  expressly  called  an  earthquake  (Matt 
xxviL  45,  60-54).  Though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  a  popular  error  that  a  misty  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  always  among  the  preludes 
to  an  earthquake,  yet  it  is  a  iiict  that  an  obscu- 
ration of  the  light  of  day  is  not  unfre^nently  a 
precursor  of  earthquakes ;  so  that  the  darkness 
here  mentioned  is  quite  in  oorreepondsnce  with 
well-known  facts. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  was  also  sig- 
nalised by  '  a  great  earthquake'  (Molt  SEiitt. 
2) ;  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlit  Vft  Iwve 
another  example  of  an  earthquake  at  Phflippi 
in  Macedonia.  Paul  and  Silas  being  there 
thrown  into  prison, '  at  midnight  they  prayed 
and  sang  praises  unto  God  ;  and  suddenly  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations 
of  the  prison  were  shaken  ;  and  immediately  all 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands 
wore  loosed'  (xvi.  24-26). 

Earthquakes  are  threatened  as  judgments  (Is. 
xxix.  vi.  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  7)  ;  but  in  the  former 
passage  the  word  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
figuratively.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which 
is  throughout  a  symbolical  book,  they  are 
among  the  bold  imagery  there  employed  to 
indicate  the  mighty  changes,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  terrible  judgments  which  would 
come  on  nations  and  churches  (vL  12  ;  viii  5  ; 
XL  13,  19  ;  xvL  12).  Perhaps  earthquakes  are 
alluded  to  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  xviiL  7,  8  ; 
xlvL  2  ;  civ.  82 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18-20 ;  Nah.  L  6 ; 
Hab.  iiL  6. 

Palestine  presents  in  various  parts  plain  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  agency.  Of  this  the  country 
about  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  striking  example.  The 
district  of  Tiberias  also  a])pear8  to  \ye  decidedly 
volcanic  Hence,  probably,  the  well-known  ther- 
mal springs  at  that  place  (Wilson,  ii  128).  In 
January  1837  Palestine  was  visited  with  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  wide-spread  earthquakes 
which  it  is  known  ever  to  have  experienced. 
Tiberias  and  its  neighbourhood  appear  to  have 
suffered  in  a  special  manner ;  but  it  was  felt 
more  or  less  over  the  country  toward  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  east.  Tiberias,  Safet,  and 
other  places  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  perished,  while  many 
others  were  dreadfully  wounded.  Even  in  more 
distant  places,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrut, 
houses  were  badly  cracked,  some  thrown  down, 
and  the  inhabitants  killed  or  wounded.  Some 
villages  were  utter  ruins.  Many  affecting  stories 
were  told  of  Imsbands  losing  their  wives,  wives 
their  husbands  ;  parents  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents :  not  a  few  had  scarcely 
a  relative  left.  The  violence  of  the  earthtjuake 
appears  to  have  spent  itself  about  half-way  be- 
tween Jerusalem  aud  Beyrut.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  reganling  it  Is,  that 
some  villages  entirely  escape<l,  though  directly 
between  two  places  which  were  entirely  over- 
thrown by  it.  Shocks  more  or  less  violent  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  for  about  forty  days  {Miss. 
Herald,  1837,  pp.  433,  435,  437,  439,  441). 
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EASTTER  (rtjUrxa ;  Acts  xiL  4).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  English  translators 
should  in  this  passage,  where  a  Jewish  feast  is 
signified,  have  rendered  it  by  a  word  which 
sprang  up  among  Christians,  and  was  used  to 
denote  the  day  commemorative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  that,  too,  as  if  the  com- 
memoration of  it  had  been  bc^gun  within  a  ftw 
years  after  the  peat  event  itself.  Instead  of 
*  intending  after  Easter,'  the  passage  ought  to 
have  beMi  rendered  '  intending  after  {t6  xdurxo) 
ike  Passover  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.' 

E'BAL  AND  GERlZIM.    [GxmziM.] 

BCLIPSE^,  an  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the 
iun^  moon,  or  other  heavenly  body,  by  the 
intirposition  of  one  heavenly  body  before  an- 
other. An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon  at  new  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun  intercepting  his  light 
from  the  earth,  either  totally  or  partially. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  earth  intercepting  the  sun's  light 
from  the  moon  when  full  or  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  either  totally  or  partially. 

Eclipses  were  considered  among  the  ancients, 
before  their  cause  was  known,  and  by  un- 
enlightened and  barbarous  nations  generally, 
as  ominous  prodigies  portending  the  fall  of 
kingdoms  or  other  fearful  catastrophes.  Per- 
haps it  is  to  an  eclipse  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  following  passage  in  the  Book  of  Amos  : 
— *  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  that  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down 
at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear 
day  ;  and  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning, 
and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation  ;  and  I  will 
make  it  as  the  mourning  of  an  only  son,  and 
the  end  thereof  as  a  bitter  day'  (Amos  viii.  9, 
10).  In  like  manner,  our  Lord,  in  reference  to 
the  dreadful  calamities  coming  on  the  Jewish 
nation,  says  : — *  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun, 
and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon 
the  earth  distress  of  nations,  men's  hearts  fail- 
ing them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ;  for  the 
powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken'  (Luke  xxi. 
25, 26).  Perhaps  the  following  warning  against 
the  superstitious  notions  of  the  heathen  had 
some  reference  to  eclipses  : — *  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be 
not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for  the 
heathen  are  dismayed  at  them '  (Jer.  z.  2). 

In  the  midst  of  a  total  lunar  eclipse  the 
moon's  disc  is  frequently  visible,  and  of  a  deep 
red  and  copperish  colour.  Perhajvs  there  is  a 
reference  to  this  in  that  passage  of  Joel :  '  The 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon 


into  blood  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord'  (iL  81) ;  and  in  that  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation :  *  Lo  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  miMm  became  as  blood' 
(vi  12). 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  may  occasion  a 
privation  of  her  light  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  her  total  immersion  in  the  shadow; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last 
in  any  particular  place  above  four  minutes, 
when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth  and  her 
shadow  thickest  Hence  it  appears  that '  the 
darkness  which  was  over  all  the  earth  (or  land) 
fh)m  the  sixth  until  the  ninth  hour,'  or  from 
noon  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  preter* 
natural  in  its  duration  and  also  in  its  Umt — 
about  full  moon,  when  the  moon  could  not  pos- 
sibly eclipse  the  sun  (Hales,  Chnm,  L  68,  71). 

El)£N,  pleasure.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
country,  or  district  of  country,  where  the  Lord 
God  planted  the  garden  *  in  which  he  placed  our 
first  parents,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  their 
temptation  and  their  falL*  The  locality  is  thus 
described  by  Moses  :  '  And  a  river  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and  fh>m  thence  it 
was  parted  into  four  heada.  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pison  ;  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah.  And  the  name  of  the 
second  river  is  Gihon  ;  the  same  is  that  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia  (maig. 
Cuah).  And  the  name  of  the  thizxl  river  is 
Hiddekel ;  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the 
east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is  Euph- 
rates'  (Gen.  iL  10-14).  The  description,  we 
apprehend,  refers  to  localities  not  simply  at  tibe 
time  of  the  creation,  but  which  probably 
existed  at  the  time  when  Moses  wrote  Uie  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  which  were  more  or  less  known 
to  the  Israelites.  If  they  no  longer  existed,  or 
were  no  longer  known,  of  what  use  was  this 
minute  description  ?  It  could  only  bamboozle 
and  perhaps  mislead  the  Israelites,  just  as  it 
has  done  many  in  later  times. 

*The  question  regarding  the  site  of  Para- 
dise,' says  Mr.  N.  Morren,  *  has  naturally  excited 
much  curiosity  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  has  also  led  to  many  wild  and  useless  specu- 
lations which  have  hitherto  terminated  in  no 
satisfactory  result  The  fundamental  error  of 
most  inquirers  seems  to  be,  that  they  consider 
the  description  as  having  necessarily  a  reference 
to  certain  countries,  rivers,  and  other  localities 
which  still  actually  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.*  The  following  synoptical  view  of  the 
principal  opinions  regarding  the  site  of  the  ter- 
restrial pandise  is  by  Morren  : — 
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*  In  the  above  sjnoptical  table,'  says  Morren, 
'  I  have  presented  a  view  of  the  leading  opinions 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  connect  the  descri|>- 
tion  of  Paradise  with  existing  localities.  Every 
one  of  the  schemes,  however,  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection, that  nowhere  do  four  great  riven,  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  the  narrative,  issue  from 
one  common  source. 

'  The  opinion  that  Eden  was  situated  in  Ar- 
menia WES  first  syBtematically  propounded  by 
Reland,  and  was  held  by  Calmet  and  many 
others.  The  theory  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  south  of  Babylonia  was  very  elaborately 
defended  by  Huet,  the  bishop  of  Avranches,  and 
was  also  maintained  by  Calvin,  Bocliirt,  Wells, 
and  others.  These  are  the  two  most  commonly 
received  opinions  :  the  others  mentioned  in  the 
table  are  scarcely  deserving  of  more  particular 
notice.  These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  propounded.  To 
enumerate  the  vagaries  of  German  scholars  on 
the  subject  would  be  endless.  Rudbeck,  a 
Swede,  placed  Ekien  in  Scandinavia.  Hasse,  in 
a  work  published  at  Halle  in  1801,  maintained 
that  the  site  of  Paradise  was  in  Prussia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  He  believed  that 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas  vrore  once 
united,  and  flowed  into  the  Baltic  by  one  great 
river,  the  Eridauus.  He  alleged  that  the 
temperature  of  the  north  has  been  lowered  by 
some  great  physical  revolution  (which  is  pro- 
bable enough),  *  for  that  originally  it  was  the 
region  of  warmth  ;  the  trees  yielded  amber  as 
redin,  and  bore  fruits  so  beneficial  to  health  that 
they  might  well  be  called  trees  of  life/* 

*  Raumer,  iu  the  pwiodical  called  Hartha  for 
1829,  imagines  that  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
were  formerly  united,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
Irtisch,  the  Petschora,  the  Dwina,  and  the 
Volga,  an  island  was  forme^l  in  which  lay  Para- 
dise. Autenrieth  again  ]>lAceA  it  in  tl>e  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  Hy()otheses  no  less  absurd 
have  been  proposed  by  Kannegiesser,  by  Lat- 
reille,  and  by  many  others. 

*  One  of  the  most  elaborate  inquirers  Is  a 
Swiss  writer,  Schulthess,  in  a  work  entitled 
Das  Parodies,  etc. — 1.«.,  *  Paradise  the  terres- 
trial and  super-terrestrial,  historical,  mytliical, 
and  m>'stical,  Zurich  1816.'  He  takes  the 
Pishon  for  the  Indus,  and  the  Gihon  for  the 
Astaboras  or  Jaccaz^,  a  large  river  of  Abyssinia 
which  falls  into  the  Nile.  He  illustrates  at 
length  the  ancient  notion  of  a  Paradise  out  of 
the  earth  and  beyond  the  ocean.  It  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  middle  age.  C-osmos  Indico- 
pleustes  says  :  *  The  earth  wliich  we  inhabit  is 
surrounded  by  the  ocean  ;  but  beyond  the  ocean 
is  found  another  earth  :  there  was  the  first  man 
formed,  there  was  Paradise,  and  there  the  flood 
came  down  upon  Noah' '  (CollecUo  Xova  Pair, 
ii  161  ;  Morren  in  Jiosen.  Oeog.  L  91,  96). 

Such  speculations  prove  only  one  thing, 
namely,  how  little  confidence  is  often  to  be 
placed  in  the  conclusions  of  learned  and  in- 
genious men  if  they  happen  to  lack  sound 
judgment  and  common  sense,  as  tliey  not  un- 
frequently  do. 

"We  apprehend  the  situation  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  now  unknown,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
determine  it  is  pn>bahly  vain.  We  incline  to 
the  more  common  opinion  that  it  was  iu  Baby-  i 


Ionia,  but  in  what  part  of  it  we  are  not  disposed 
to  conjecture.      In  the  course  of  ages  great 
changes  take  place  in  the  course  of  riven  which 
flow  through  plains  by  means  of  the  diluvial 
matter  which  they  bring  down,  whereby  the 
level  of  the  ground  is  being  continually  varied, 
and  some  channels  are  filled  up  and  new  ones 
are  formed,  or  minor  channels  become  the  main 
ones :  the  former  features  of  the  conntry  an 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  face  of  it  ia  changed. 
In  the  Mesopotamian  valley  the  more  important 
changes  are  confined  to  the  lower  or  alluvial 
portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
commencing  a  little  below  35**  N.  lat     From 
Tekrit  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
the  whole  country  is  without  a  hill,  and  through- 
out this  extensive  flat  the  channels  of  the  river 
have  been  subject  to  frequent  variationa,  partly 
natural,  partly  caused  by  numerous  artiftcid 
cuttings  made  in  times  past  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation.     It  appean  that  anciently  the 
Euphrates,    the   Tigris,   and    the    Kanin    all 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
distinct  channels.    The  three  great  streams  have 
now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of 
the  alluvium,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 
course,  artificial  or  natunU.      The  Euphrates 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  lost  in  marshes 
or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have  obtained 
no  outlet  to  the  sea.     It  also  divided  itoelf  an- 
ciently into  a  num]>er  of  branchesi,  which  ran 
across  to  the  Tigris  or  reunited  wiUi  the  main 
stream,  most  of  which  are  now  dry.    The  Tigris, 
wliich  flows  at  a  lower  level  and  in  a  deeper  bed, 
has   probably  varied  less  in  its  course.     The 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia, 
in  consequence  of  the  variation  in  the  streams, 
is  rendered  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difii- 
cult  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
the  scholar  (Ruwlinson  in  JlerodoL  L  566). 

We  find  various  references  in  the  prophets  to 
Eden  and  the  garden  of  Eden,  some  of  which 
prolxibly  refer  to  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
man  was  originally  placed,  as  Is.  li.  S  ;  Ezek. 
zxxvi.  85  ;  Joel  iL  3  ;  but  othera  are  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  delightful  spot  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  salubrity. 
In  Amos  i.  5  we  read  in  connection  with  S\Tia 
of  Both-edcn  (E.  T.  *the  house  of  Eden'),  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pleasure  or  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Syria  in  Lebanon.  In 
Ezek.  xxxi.  16  we  read  also  of  'the  trees  of 
Eden,  the  choice  and  l>est  of  Lebanon '  (see  also 
verse^s  3,  8,  9,  15,  18).  There  is  still  in  the 
j>re.<iient  day  a  \illage  in  Mount  Lebanon  named 
Ehden,  situated  a>>out  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  cMars,  the  delightful  situation  of  which 
well  entitles  it  to  the  Hebrew  appellation  Pleasure. 
It  is  situated  by  the  side  of  a  rich  and  highly- 
cultivated  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  well- 
watered  gardens  and  delightful  groves,  while  the 
air  is  most  delicious  (Rosen.  Qeog,  ii.  264 ; 
Irby,  Trav.  64). 

ED'IFY,  to  build  up  one  in  the  saving  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Clirist,  and  caiise  him  make 
progress  in  the  practice  of  holiness  (1  Cor.  viiL 
1).  Such  edification  is  the  end  of  the  gospel 
ministry  and  onlinances,  and  ought  to  l)e  the 
aim  of  every  Clmstian  (2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiii.  10 : 
Eph.  iv.  14  ;  1  Thcss.  v.  11). 
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EDOM,  called  also  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
8,  9 ;  Deut  iL  1,  4^  5),  and  Iduilsa  (Ezek. 
zxnr.  15),  a  country  of  Arabia-Petrsea,  to  the 
south  of  the  land  of  Moab.  The  earliest  in- 
habitants of  this  country  of  whom  we  have  any 
accounts  were  called  Horites  (Gen.  ziv.  6).  The 
word  is  interpreted  'Troglodytes,  dwellers  in 
cavema  or  underground'  (Gksenius,  Lex,  304). 
Esau,  after  being  deprived  by  Jacob  of  his  birth- 
right as  Isaac's  eldest  *son,  and  afterwards  of  his 
father's  blessing  (Gen.  zxv.  29,  84  ;  zxvil.  1-40), 
and  when  their  riches  were  more  than  that  they 
might  dwell  together,  and  the  land  wherein  they 
were  strangers  could  not  bear  them,  because  of  their 
cattle,  'took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his  house,  and 
his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  sub- 
stance which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his 
brother  Jacob.'  'Thus  Esau  dwelt  in  mount 
Seir  :  Esau  is  Edom'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6-8).  After- 
wards 'the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them, 
when  they  had  destroyed  the  Honms  from  before 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead;  as  Israel  did 
unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord 
gave  unto  them'  (Deut  it  12).  But  though  the 
descendants  of  Esau  overcame  the  Horites,  and 
took  possession  of  their  country,  it  is  supposed, 
ftx>m  Gen.  xxxvi.  9-43,  that  numbers  of  the  latter, 
as  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  may 
have  survived  and  contimied  to  live  among  their 
conquerors,  and  that  they  may  ultimately  have 
become  one  people  (Robinson,  Res.  iL  424). 

The  jealousy  or  dislike  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
appears  to  have  descended  to  their  posterity  ; 
at  least  when  the  Israelites  asked  leave  of  the 
Edoniites  to  pass  through  their  country,  they  were 
refuse*!,  and  they  had  to  return  to  Elath,  and 
make  the  circuit  of  the  land  of  Edom  in  order  to 
reach  Canaan  (Num.  xx.  14-21  ;  xxi.  4  ;  Deut. 
iL  1-8).  After  this,  for  nearly  400  years,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Edomites.  Saul  fought  against 
Edom  as  one  of  his  enemies  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47). 
David's  forces  defeated  the  Edomites  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  probably  the  Wadi  Arabah,  or  the 
Ghor,  its  northern  portion  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  *  and  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom  ; 
througliout  all  E«iom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all 
they  of  Eklom  became  David's  servants'  (2  Sam. 
viiL  13, 14  ;  1  Chron.xviiL  12, 13).  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Joab,  David's  general,  either  on  this 
or  some  subsequent  occ<'i-sion,  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  males  of  E<iom  (1  Kings  xi.  15, 
16;.  Edom  appears  to  have  been  still  subject  to 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  he  '  made  a  na\'y 
of  shiiw  in  Ezion-geWr,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom '  (ix. 
26).  It  probably  continued  so  until  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat,  for  it  is  said,  *  There  was  then 
no  king  in  Edom  ;  a  deputy  was  king' — i.e.,  pro- 
bably a  deputy  for  the  king  of  Judah  ;  for 
Jehoshaphat,  like  Solomon,  *  made  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  but  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Ezion-geber'  (1  Kings  xxiL  47, 
4S).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  joined  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites in  attacking  Jehoshaphat,  but  were  slain  by 
their  own  allies  (2  Chron.  xx.  22,  23).  Jehosha- 
phat was  succeeded  by  Jehoram  his  son,  and  '  in 
bis  days  the  Edomites  revolted  from  mider  the 
domioion  of  Judah,  and  made  themselves  a  king.' 


This  appears  to  have  been  a  permanent  revolt, 
for  it  is  said  afterwards,  'So  the  E<lomito8 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day'  (xxL  8,  10).  To  what  date  this  refers  we 
cannot  tell,  for  we  do  not  know  when  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  written.  Amaziah  'slew  of 
Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  10,000,  and  took 

Selah  (J^D,  marg.  the  rock  supposed  to  he  Petra), 

and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this 
day'  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  'And  other  10,000  left 
alive  did  the  children  of  Judah  carry  away 
captive,  and  brought  them  unto  the  top  of  the 

I'ock  (p7D)>  <uid  cast  them  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rock  (^70),  that  they  all  were  broken  in 

pieces.  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  that  Ainaiiah 
was  come  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites,  that 
he  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir,  and 
set  them  up  to  be  his  gods,  and  bowed  down 
himself  before  them,  and  burned  incense  unto 
them'  (2  Cliron.  xxv.  12, 14).  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Edomites,  though  like  Israel 
descended  from  Abraham,  had  now  sunk  into  gross 
idolatry.  It  is  perhaps  also  of  Amaziah  that  it 
is  said,  'He  built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to 
Judah '  (xxvL  2),  though  this  is  commonly  under- 
stood of  his  son  and  successor  Uzziah.  Under 
Ahaz  '  the  Edomites  came  and  smote  Judah,  and 
carried  away  captives '  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  In 
his  reign  ajso  'Bezin  king  of  Syria  recovered 
Elath  to  Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath  : 
and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there 
unto  this  day'  (2  Kings  xvL  6).  This  is  the 
common  version  ;  but  the  true  reading  here  is 
considered  by  critics  to  be  Edomites^  not  Syrians, 

In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  there  are  tre- 
mendous judgments  pronounced  against  Edom. 
It  would  appear  from  some  of  these  predictions 
that  the  E<lomites  had,  witli  spiteful  malignity, 
triumphed  in  the  calamities  which  befell  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly  in  the  later  period  of 
the  monarchy,  and  had  sought  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  them,  taking  port  with  their  enemies  in 
slaughtering  them,  urging  them  on  to  the  severest 
measures,  and  joining  in  plundering  tliem  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  5-17  ;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22  ; 
Lam.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14  ;  xxxv.  xxxn. 
4,  5  ;  Joel  iii.  19  ;  Amos  L  6-12  ;  OboiL  1-lC). 
From  Mai.  i.  2-4  these  judgments  appear  to  have 
been  in  part  executed  when  he  wn)te. 

It  appears  that  during,  or  soon  after,  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  the  Edoniites  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  south  of  Judaea  as  far  as  Hebron. 
They  appear  to  have  retained  possession  of  this 
part  of  tlie  country  until  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  but  about  164  B.C.  'Judas  fought  against 
the  cliildren  of  Esau  in  Idumaea  at  Arabattine, 
because  they  besieged  Israel  ;  and  he  gave  them 
a  great  overthrow,  and  abated  their  courage,  and 
took  their  spoils.'  *  Afterwanls  went  Judas 
forth  with  his  brethren  against  the  children  of 
Esau  in  the  land  towanlthe  south,  where  he  smote 
Hebron  and  the  tovnis  thereof,  and  pulled  do^iTi 
the  fortress  of  it,  and  burned  the  towers  thereof 
round  about'  (1  Maccab.  v.  3,  65).  The  south  of 
Canaan  appears  now  to  have  been  called  Idumn;a 
(Josepli.  WarSy  iv.  9,  lyCAppioriy  iL  9),  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  called  Idumteans.  John 
Hyrcanus  having,  about  125  B.C.,  subdued  all 
the  Idumseans,  he  permitted  them  to  remain  in 
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the  country  upon  condition  that  they  would  be 
circomcised  and  use  the  Jewish  laws.  Rather 
than  leave  their  native  land,  they  received  cir- 
comcision,  and  submitted  to  live  in  every  respect 
as  Jews.  Josephus  adds, '  They  were  hereafter 
no  other  than  Jews '  (A  ntiq.  xiiL  9. 1).  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Herod,  was  an  Idumsean  by  nation, 
but,  like  many  of  his  coontiymen,  was  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  Herod  himself 
may  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  same.  Just 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  bands  of 
Idumseans  thcew  themselves  into  the  city,  which 
they  helped  to  fill  with  robbery  and  violence. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  Edomites,  as  a 
people,  vanish  from  the  pages  of  history.  They 
probably,  like  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
other  tribes,  became  amalgamated  with  the 
general  race  of  Arabs. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Bozrah.  Selah,  or  the  Rock^  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
in  modem  times  excited  so  much  interest.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Petra  is  a 
mountain  of  great  elevation,  supposed  to  be 
Mount  Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died. 

E'GYPT,  a  well-known  country  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Africa,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Libya,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Petrsea  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Syene  was  the  lesX  frontier-town 
on  the  south  (Ezek.  xxix.  10  ;  xxx.  6  ;  Wilkin- 
son in  HerodoL  iL  28). 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Egypt  is  usually 
called  D^VD  (Mixraim)^  in  all  likelihood  from 
Mizraim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Noah,  who  had  probably  settled,  or  whose 
descendants  probably  settled  in  and  peopled  the 
country.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  call  it  Misr, 
both  words  having  obviously  the  same  deriva- 
tion. Though  Mizraim  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  as  a  general  name  for  Eg3rpt, 
yet  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
•we  find  another  word  applied  to  it,  Pathros  (Is. 
xi.  11  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  14  ;  xxx. 
14),  which  is  understood  to  correspond  to  what  is 
called  in  modem  times  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes,  the  No  of  Scripture, 
was  the  chief  city  (Gesen.  Lex,  502,  698). 
Egypt  is  called  in  the  Scriptures,  poetically, 
« the  land  of  Ham  *  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  cvi.  22), 
and  we  also  read  '  of  the  tabernacles  of  Ham ' 
(Ixxviii.  51),  which  is  confirmatory  of  our  deri- 
vation of  the  name  MizrainL  It  is  also  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  Egypt  which  is  poetically 
called  Rahab  (Ixxxvii.  4  ;  Ixxxix.  10  ;  Is.  li.  9). 
The  name  Egypt,  now  in  common  use,  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  given  to  the  country  by  the 
Greeks,  At7virT0j. 

Though  Egypt  was  a  country  which  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  early  history  of  the 
world,  it  was  very  limited  in  its  extent  Its 
length  was  also  very  disproportioned  to  its 
breadth.  Its  extent  from  Syene,  its  southern 
extremity,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  nearly 
700  miles  (Wilkinson  in  HerodoL  ii.  12) ;  but 
in  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt,  it  was  little  wider 
than  the  valley  through  which  the  Nile  runs, 
the  average  of  which  is  only  about  seven  miles, 
until  it  reaches  Lower  Egypt,  at  some  distance 


above  the  head  or  apez  of  the  delta,  tdiere  the 
valley  expands  itself  into  a  triangular  shape. 
The  narrow  stripe  of  oomitry  in  Upper  Egypt  it 
hemmed  in  by  hills  on  both  sides,  and  the  more 
extended  country  in  Lower  Egypt  is  bounded 
in  like  manner  by  deserts  on  both  aides. 

Though  Egypt  was  not  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  and  though  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher 
degree  of  civilisation  thail  any  other  ooontrj  of 
the  world,  yet  the  records  of  its  progress  in  the 
arts,  left  by  the  monuments  still  found  in  it, 
date  unquestionably  far  before  those  of  any 
other  country.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  its  pyramids  or  of  its.  ancient  dties,  the 
remains  of  which  attest  its  early  greatness,  bat 
its  antiquities,  it  is  now  generally  believed, 
carry  us  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  time 
of  Abraham.  We  must,  however,  content  our- 
selves with  bringing  together  the  notices  which 
we  find  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  books. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Egypt  is  broug}it  before  us  as  a 
kingdom.    The  king  was  called  Pharaoh  (Gen. 
xiL  13),  a  name  which  continued  to  be  the 
common  name  of  all  the  kings  of  E^^ypt  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  both  historical 
and  prophetical    The  Pharaoh  who  reigned  in 
Abraham's  days  '  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he- 
asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and 
she-asses,  and  camels '  (xiL),  an   enumeration 
which  indicates  a  certain  kind  of  husbandry  ;  a 
kind,  indeed,  found  among  tribes  which  have  as 
yet  made  no  great  advances  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ised or  even  settled  life.     There  was  also  some 
traflSc  carried  on  with  Egypt    Joseph's  brethren 
sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  to  *  a  com- 
pany of  Ishmaelites,  who  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels,  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh, 
going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt  *  (Gen.  zxxvii. 
25).    These  articles  may  be  held  as  rather  among 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  they  must  have  brought 
a  good  price  to  afibrd  remuneration  for  so  long 
a  journey,  though  doubtless  our  traders  ezi>ected 
to  carry  back  with  them  to  their  own  country 
productions  of  Egj^t,  so  as  to  render  it  on  the 
whole  a  profitable  trafiic.     Here,  too,  we  have 
an  early  example  of  the  slave  trade  :  '  And  tiie 
Midianites  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt  unto  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,   and    captain    of   the 
guard*  (xxxvii  36).     We  afterwards  find  him 
in  a  *  prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners 
were  bound  ;*  and  here  also  were  brought  the 
chief  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  chief 
of  the  bakers,  who  had  both  ofiended  their  lord 
(xl.  1-3) — circumstances  which  indicate  a  some- 
what courtly  establishment.     But  now  Joseph, 
who  had  been  in  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  a' 
prisoner,  was,  as  a  reward  for  interpreting  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh,  raised  to  be  ruler  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt :  *  See,'  said  the  king  to  him, 
*  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egsrpt 
And  Pharaoh  took  oflf  his  ring  from  bis  hand, 
and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck  :   and  he  made    him  to 
ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  bad  ;  and 
they  cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee  :  and  he 
made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt* 
(xli.  41-43).     Here  we  have  further  signs  of 
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fhe  magnificence  of  royalty  as  then  eziBting  in 
Egypt ;  and  here,  too^  we  have  an  example,  not 
un&equent  in  the  despotisms  of  the  Eatit,  of 
one  raised  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life 
to  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  the 
state. 

We  have  already  met  with  one  kind  of  hus- 
bandry in  Egypt,  and  now  we  meet  with  an- 
other.  Pharaoh  had  dreamed  that  'he  stood 
by  the  river,  and  behold  there  came  up  out  of 
the  river  seven  well-favoured  kine,  and  fat- 
fleshed  ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  And  behold 
seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
liver,  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,  and  stood  by 
the  other  kine  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  And 
the  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up 
the  well-favoured  and  fat  kine.  And  Pharaoh 
slept,  and  dreamed  the  second  time ;  and  behold 
seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank 
and  good:  and  behold  seven  thin  ears,  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after 
them  ;  and  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the 
seven  rank  and  full  ears '  (zlL  1-7).  Both  these 
dreams  Joseph  interpreted  to  signify  seven  years 
of  plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine,  and  gave  suggestions  how  they  were  to 
be  met  (zlL  25-36).  Egypt  was  celebrated  in 
after-times  as  the  granary  of  Rome ;  but  thus 
early  we  find  notice  of  the  abundance  of  its 
produce :  Abraham  had  scarcely  entered  Canaan 
when  '  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  he 
went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  for  the 
famine  was  grievous  in  the  land '  (xiL  10) ;  cir- 
cumstances which  would  indicate  that  he  yet 
expected  to  find  plenty  in  Egypt 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  scene  of  Pharaoh's 
first  dream  was  as  '  he  stood  by  the  river.'  For 
its  fertility  Egj^pt  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
river  Nile,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  scene  of 
the  dream  being  thus  laid.  It  is  commonly  said 
there  is  no  rain  in  Egypt ;  indeed  we  have  ex- 
pressions to  this  effect  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xi. 
10  ;  Zech.  xiv.  IS) ;  yet  it  is  not  literally  true 
that  there  is  no  rain  in  Egypt.  In  Upper 
Egypt  showers  occur  only  about  five  or  six 
times  in  the  year,  and  aft^r  long  inten'als, 
perhaps  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  heavy  rains 
fall  there,  when  the  vjilleys  run  with  water  to 
the  Nile.  In  Lower  Egypt  rain  is  more  frequent, 
and  at  Alexandria  it  is  as  abundant  in  winter  as 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  But  a  continuation  of 
heavy  rain  in  Ui>per  Egj'pt,  or  even  at  Cairo, 
for  two  or  three  days  together,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  great  wonder,  and  would  cause  many 
houses  to  fall,  as  in  Matt  vii.  20,  27  (Wilkinson 
in  HerodoL  ii.  17,  403).  Acconlingly,  the  agri- 
culture of  Egypt  is  not  dependent  on  rain.  It 
is  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  river  Nile, 
which,  swelled  by  the  rains  in  the  vast  extent 
of  country  to  the  south  of  Egypt  through  which 
it  flows,  brings  down  with  it  yearly  immense 
quantities  of  mud,  and  overflowing  its  banks, 
spreads  it  widely  over  the  country,  and  the 
people  themselves  lead  it  out  in  channels  or 
canals,  so  as  to  irrigate  and  enrich  the  fields 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  reach- 
When  the  years  of  scarcity  came  the  famine 
was  not  confined  to  Egypt  It  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  among  others,  to 
Canaan.  As  Jacob  and  his  family  there  sufi'ered 
from  itf  he  was  glad  to  send  his  sons  down  to 


Egypt  to  bring  up  com  frx>m  thence  for  the 
subsistence  of  himself  and  his  household.  This 
brought  them  before  Joseph,  who  knew  them, 
though  they  knew  not  him ;  and  on  their  coming 
down  a  second  time  '  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his 
house,  Bring  these  men  home ;  and  slay  and 
make  ready,  for  these  men  shall  eat  with  me  at 
noon'  (Gen.  xliiL  16).  In  our  northern  countries 
it  is  customary  to  keep  meat  often  for  some  days 
after  it  is  killed,  until  decomposition  is  beginning, 
with  the  view  of  having  it  tender ;  but  in  Egypt 
and  other  hot  countries  meat  was  cooked  in 
ancient  times,  as  in  the  present  day,  as  soon  as 
killed  (Wilkinson  in  HerodoL  i.  174).  We  have 
examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xviii  7,  8  ;  xxviL  9, 10, 
14,  20,  30,  31. 

We  have  afterwards  the  following  acoount  of 
the  dinner :  '  And  the  servants  set  on  for  hijn 
by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him  by  them- 
selves: because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
¥rith  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians'  (xliii  32).  This  statement 
quite  corresponds  with  the  accounts  given  of  the 
I^^tians.  They  considered  all  foreigners  un- 
clean, with  whom  they  would  not  eat,  particu- 
larly the  Greeks.  The  same  prejudice  we  find 
among  the  Hindoos  and  among  many  of  the 
Moslems  to  the  present  day.  But  the  last  have 
gradations  in  their  dislikes,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  looked  with  greater  horror  on 
those  who  did  not  cut  the  t^at  ftom.  ear  to 
ear  of  all  animals  used  for  food  (Wilkinson  in 
Uerodot  ii  73). 

Joseph  afterwards  made  himself  known  to  his 
brethren,  and  sent  back  with  them  waggons  (for 
it  appears  from  this  that  the  Egyptians  had 
already  wheeled  carriages)  to  bring  down  his 
father  and  his  whole  household  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlv.  16-21).  They  accordingly  now  came  down 
to  Egypt ;  and  having  brought  with  them  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,  he  advised  them  that  if 
Pharaoh  sliould  ask  them,  *  What  is  your  occu- 
pation ? '  they  should  answer,  *  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers, 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  for 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians'  (xlvi.  1,  5-7,  31-34).  It  is  a  generally- 
received  opinion,  that  Egj-pt  was  at  one  period 
invaded  by  shepherds,  and  that  they  established 
themselves  as  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  that 
their  rule  was  very  oppressive  and  obnoxious  to 
the  Egyptians;  but  that  after  long  governing 
the  country,  they  were  in  their  turn  expelled 
from  it  (W^ilkinson  in  Uerodot.  ii.  852).  Hence, 
it  is  supposed,  was  the  origin  of  the  hatred  of 
shepherds  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  there  is  much 
obscurity  hanging  over  the  whole  story  of  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  shepherds, 
and  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  it 
took  place — some  placing  it  long  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking  (Hales,  Chron, 
iv.  418),  and  some  after  it  (Wilkinson  in 
Uerodot.  i.  307).  Nor  is  there  any  necessity 
for  having  recourse  to  a  supposition  of  this  kind. 
In  most  countries  there  are  occupations  which 
are  reckoned  discreditable,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
simple  fact,  that  among  the  Egyptians  shepherds 
were  deemed  a  very  degraded  contemptible  class 
(Wilkinson  in  fferodoL  il  168,  175). 
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Ab  '  shepberds  were  an  ^bominatioii  unto  the 
EgyptiaiiB,'  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
themselves  did  not  keep  flocks  and  herds ;  but 
we  find  that  Pharaoh,  on  learning  the  occupa- 
tion of  Joseph's  brethren,  said  to  him,  *  If  thou 
knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle;'  and  we 
further  find  that  when,  as  the  years  of  famine 
went  on,  the  Egyptians  had  no  longer  money 
with  which  to  pui\*hase  corn,  *  Joseph  said.  Give 
your  cattle,  and  I  will  give  you  for  your  cattle, 
if  money  faiL  And  they  brought  their  cattle 
unto  Joseph,  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for 
the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses ;  and  he 
fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for  that 
year'  (Gen.  xlviL  6,  15-17;  see  also  Exod.  ix. 
8,  4,  6). 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  eat  animal  food.  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson informs  us  that  oxen,  goats,  gazelles, 
geese,  ducks,  quails,  and  other  birds  were  used 
by  them  as  food ;  but  cows  were  held  sacred, 
and  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Mutton  was, 
also  excluded  from  a  Theban  table ;  but  though 
sheep  were  not  kille<l  either  for  sacrifice  or  food, 
they  abounded  in  Egypt,  and  even  at  Thebes. 
Large  flocks  were  kept  for  their  wool,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  Fish 
also  were  generally  eaten  by  the  Egj'ptians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  priests  :  they  were 
used  fresh,  salted,  or  dried  in  the  sun  (Wilkinson 
in  Herodot.  ii.  60,  127).  They  also  made  great 
use,  OS  is  still  done  in  the  present  day,  of  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  onions,  and  garlic  {lb.  iu  75). 
Among  the  lower  classes  vegetables  formed  a 
great  part  of  their  onlinary  food :  they  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  esculent  plant.s  and  roots  growing  on  the 
lands  irrigated  by  the  Nile  after  its  waters  had 
subsided  {lb.  i  167). 

Even  the  Israelite^i  when  in  Egypt  lived  partly 
on  animal  food  They  had  not  left  that  country 
two  months  when  Hhe  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  and  said  unto 
thera.  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  when  we  sat 
by  the  fiesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to 
the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this 
wilderness  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with 
hunger'  (Exod.  xvL  1-3).  And  Mrithin  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  we  again  find 
them  breaking  out  in  murmurings :  *  The  mixt 
multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a  lusting;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  also  wept  again,  and  said, 
Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember 
the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlic'  (Num.  x.  11 ;  xi.  4, 
5).  To  the  use  of  fish  by  the  Egyptians  Isaiah 
makes  the  following  reference :  '  The  fishers  also 
shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into 
the  brook  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread 
nets  upon  the  waters  shtdl  languish.  And  they 
shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that 
make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fish  *  (xviiL  8,  10). 

Among  the  animals  for  which  Joseph  gave  the 
Egyptians  com  in  exchange  mention  is  made  of 
horses  (Exod.  xlvii.  17).  This  is  the  first  time 
horses  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  (see  also 


xlix.  17).  Whether  Egypt  was  the  country  fai 
which  the  horse  was  first  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  man  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but  in  etrly 
times,  according  to  Wilkinson,  it  appean  not  to 
have  been  used  in  E^pt»  and  it  is  not  found 
upon  the  monuments  before  the  18th  dynasty, 
tlie  commencement  of  which  he  dates  about 
1570  B.C.  (WUkinson,  in  HendaL  L  111,  386); 
but  if  in  this  he  follows  the  common  chronology, 
that  was  130  years  later  than  the  period  of  which 
we  now  speak.  Egypt  afterwards  became  noted 
for  its  horses  and  its  chariots.  '  Solomon,*  we 
are  told, '  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  a 
chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  600 
shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  150 ;  and  so 
for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the 
kings  of  Syria'  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29). 

After  dwelling  a  number  of  yean  in  Egypt 
the  patriarch  Jacob  died,  and  Joseph  com- 
manded his  body  to  be  embalmed,  a  well-known 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  one  which  implies 
considerable  knowledge  of  various  kinds  (Gen. 
L  2).  When  Joseph  himself  afterwards  died  he 
too  was  embalmed,  and  his  body  was  put  in  a 
coflin  (Gen.  L  26). 

The  descendants  of  Jacob  now  remained  in 
Eg3rpt,  and  multiplied  greatly ;  but  there  arose 
at  length  'a  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,' 
and  who  grievously  oppressed  them.  It  ii  no 
small  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
government  that  it  vras  able  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  ultimately,  in 
fact,  a  whole  nation.  '  They  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure-cities,  Pithon  and  Raamses,'  and  among 
other  services  they  were  much  employed  in  bride- 
making ;  and  while  not  allowed  straw,  but  hav- 
ing to  gather  it  for  themselves,  they  were  yet 
required  to  furnish  their  daily  tasks  as  when 
they  were  allowed  straw  (Exod.  L  7-14;  ▼.  6- 
19).  Brick-making  was  followed  only  by  the 
meanest  of  the  community,  and  they  had  not 
even  the  satisfaction  of  working  on  their  own 
account,  for  bricks  were  a  government  monopoly, 
and  the  pay  of  the  labourer  was  exceedingly 
smalL  The  use  of  crude  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun  was  universal  in  Egypt.  Burnt  bricks  were 
not  used  (Wilkinson  iu  HerodoL  iL  194).  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  required  to  make  must  have  been  for 
a  special  purpose.  '  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in 
the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably  be  expected, 
since  the  remains  in  that  part  of  Egypt  where 
they  lived  have  not  been  preserved ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  discover  in  Upper  Egypt  other 
foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner, 
overlooked  by  similar  taskmasters,  and  i)erforraing 
the  very  same  labours  as  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Bible;  and  no  one  con  look  on  the  paintings 
of  Thebes  representing  brick-makers  without  a 
feeling  of  the  highest  interest  {Ih,  iu  1 95). 

We  have  already  seen  some  indications  of 
wealth  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  we  have  a  furUier 
proof  of  this,  for  '  they  borrowed  of  them  jeweU 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment '  (Exod. 
xiL  35) ;  and  we  have  also  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  government,  for  when  *it  was  told  the 
king  of  Egypt  that  the  people  fled,  he  made 
ready  his  chariot  and  took  his  people  with  him ; 
and  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and 
all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over 
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everj  one  of  them ;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued 
after  them,  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen  and  his  army.' 
This  description  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  a 
formidable  host;  but  the  whole  of  them  per- 
ished miserably  in  the  Bed  Sea  (xiv.  5-9 ;  26- 
28). 

Though  the  Israelites  had  been  so  long  connect- 
ed and  associated  with  the  Egyptians,  it  is  a  re- 
maikable  circumstance  that  in  the  history  of  Israel 
neither  Egypt  nor  the  Egyptians  are  ever  once 
mentioned  (unless  in  reference  to  the  past)  from 
the  time  of  the  exodus  until  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  following  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of 
them :  'And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David'  (1 
Kings  iiL  1).  It  is  said  of  Moses  that  he  *  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ;'  and  we 
have  now  also  a  reference  to  it  which  shews  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  still  held  :  '  And 
Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  children  of  the  east  country  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt '  (iv.  30 ;  see  also  Is.  xix. 
11-14). 

After  this  time  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  connection  between  the  two  countiies. 
In  the  reign  of  Rehoboara,  the  son  of  Solomon, 
'  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem with  1200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen, 
and  the  people  were  without  number  that  came 
with  him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lubims,  the  Suk- 
kims,  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he  took  the 
fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  king's  house ;  he  took  all :  he  carried  away 
also  the  shie]<ls  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
mafle '  (2  Chron.  xil  2-4,  9).  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  appears  to  have  sought  help  from  Egypt 
when  his  countrj^  was  invatied  by  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria  (Is.  xxxvi.  6,  9) ;  and  it  was 
probably  in  rt-ference  to  this  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said,  'Woe  to  them  that  go  dowii  to 
Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust  in 
chariots,  because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horse- 
men, because  they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look 
not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the 
Lord'  (xxxi.  1 ;  see  also  xxx.  1-7).  Josiah,  his 
great-grandson,  having  gone  out  to  oppose  Pha- 
raoh Necho,  who  went  up  against  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates,  was  slain  in 
little  at  Megiddo ;  and  Pharaoh,  on  returning 
from  his  expedition,  put  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
to  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
one  of  gold,  and  he  took  Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  son, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  king,  and 
carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings 
xxiiL  29-34). 

Though  Egypt  figures  little  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture  after  the  exodus,  there  are 
many  denunciations  against  it  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  as  in  Is.  xix.  1-17 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  1- 
26  ;  Ezek.  ixix.  1-20  ;  xxx.-ixxii. 

Egypt  was  distinguished  for  the  antiquity 
and  magnificence  of  some  of  its  cities.  Zoan 
was  built  seven  years  after  Hebron  (Num.  xiii. 
22),  and  was  probably  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  kings  (Ps.  IxxviiL  12,  43 ;  Is.  xix.  11, 13 ; 
XXX.  4).  Noph  (Memphis),  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
No  (lliebes),  in  Upper  B^ypt,  were  great  and 


magnificent  cities.  We  read  alio  of  Sin,  sup- 
posed to  be  Pelusium;  of  On  (Gen.  xH.  45', 
Aven  (Ezek.  xxx.  17),  axid  Beth-shemesh  ('  house 
of  the  sun ;'  Jer.  xliii.  13), — all  the  three  sup- 
posed to  be  Heliopolis,  or  the  '  city  of  the  sun ;' 
of  Pi-beseth,  and  Tehaphnehes  (^ek.  xxx.  IS- 
IS). 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.O. 
323,  Egypt,  which  had  submitted  to  him,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
one  of  his  generals,  who  was  the  first  of  a  new 
race  of  kings,  all  of  whom  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy.  That  prince  having  carried  his  anus 
into  Syria,  took  a  great  many  ci^tives  from 
Judiea  and  from  Samaria,  both  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, and  carried  them  down  to  Egypt,  where 
he  conferred  on  them  many  valuable  privileges. 
There  were  also  not  a  few  Jews  who  went  and 
settled  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of  his  liberality 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  1).  In  the  time  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  Onias,  of  the  family  of  the  high- 
priest,  having  been  disappointed  of  that  ofiice, 
fled  to  Egypt,  and  having  obtained  leave  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  he  buUt  a  temple  at  Leon- 
tox>olis,  in  the  district  of  Heliopohs,  like  to  that 
at  Jerusalem,  but  smaller  and  less  magnificent, 
where  the  Jews  might  observe  the  rites  of  their 
religion,  instead  of  having  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  he  and  other  priests 
and  Levites  officiated,  performing  divine  service 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country.  This 
temple  was  at  length  shut  up  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  the  emperor  Vespasian,  on  account 
of  the  restless  temper  of  the  Jews  {Antiq.  xiiL 
3.  1-3 ;  XX.  10 ;  Wars  i  1.  1 ;  vii.  10.  2-4 ;  see 
also  Prideaux,  Ctmnect  of  0.  and  N.  T,  iL 
315). 

Egypt  was  the  first  country  to  obtain  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  was  the 
version  commonly  calletl  the  Septuagint  or  the 
LXX.  According  to  Joseph  us,  it  was  procured 
by  Ptolemy  Philadoly)hus  for  the  famous  library 
he  was  forming  at  Alexandria ;  but  the  history 
which  he  gives  of  it  has  much  in  it  that  has  the 
appearance  of  being  fabulous  (Antiq.  xii.  2). 
The  pro})ability  is,  that  the  most  of  it,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  made  in  Egypt  by  Alexandrian  Jews 
for  their  own  use. 

By  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  B.C.  30,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  was  brought  to  an  end, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  293  years.  Egypt  was 
now  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  was  governed  by  a  prefect  sent  thither 
from  Rome. 

Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  Egypt, 
though  by  whom  is  not  known.  Among  the 
strangers  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  there  were  some  from  Egypt  (Acts  ii. 
5,  10).  Whether  any  of  them  carried  Imck  the 
gospel  with  them  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Apollos, 
who  is  described  as  'an  eloquent  man,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,'  was  a  Jew  bom  in 
Alexandria;  but  when  he  came  to  Ephesus  he 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John ;  and  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa  *  expounded  unto  liim  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly'  (Acts  xviii.  24-26) ;  and  he 
became  afterwards  a  distinguished  preacher  of 
the  gospel  (1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  4-6;  iv.  6;  Tit 
iii.  13).  The  gospel  gained  many  proselytes 
in  Egypt,  and  the  church  in  that  country  gave 
rise  to  many  distinguished  men,   as  Clemens 
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Alexandrinns,  Origen,  and  Athanasins.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  in  many  ways 
greatly  corrupted  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  the 
g08i>eL 

Egypt  has  since  often  changed  its  rulers.  In 
A.D.  640  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arab  followers 
of  Mohammed,  who  some  years  before  had  set 
up  for  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  God,  commis- 
sioned to  restore  religion  to  its  patriarchal 
purity.  About  970  the  Fatimee  caliph  of 
Gyrene  wrested  Egypt  fh)m  the  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad ;  and  he  and  his  posterity  governed  it  for 
about  200  years.  About  1171  the  celebrated 
Saladin  seized  on  Egypt;  and  his  descendants 
continued  to  govern  it  until  1250,  when  the 
Bahree  Mamelukes,  a  body  of  Turkish  slaves 
who  had  been  the  body-guard  of  the  late  king, 
rose  up  and  usurped  the  supreme  authority; 
and  they  continued  to  elect  kings  out  of  their 
own  body  for  the  next  260  years.  In  1517 
the  Turks  conquered  the  Mamelukes,  and  in 
their  hands  Egypt  has  remained  ever  since. 
Early  in  the  present  century  it  acquired,  under 
Mohammed  Ali,  a  certain  degree  of  independence, 
but  it  is  still  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
and  though  he  and  his  successor  have  proved 
oppressive  rulers  of  the  country,  yet  they  have 
conferred  considerable  benefits  upon  it ;  and  as 
Egypt  has  become  a  chief  highway  to  India  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  this  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  material  improvement  in  its  condition. 

In  1835  Lane  estimated  the  population  of 
Egypt  as  less  than  two  millions  (Lane,  Mod. 
J^fjypt'  i'  25).  The  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Mohammedans.  There  is  still  nomi- 
nally a  Christian  church  in  that  country,  but  it 
has  little  more  of  Christianity  about  it  than  the 
name.  The  Copts,  as  they  are  called,  were 
estimated  by  Lane  at  not  more  than  150,000 
{Tb.  iL  308).  Their  patriarch  is  alvrays  called 
Mark,  and  they  consider  their  church  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mark,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel. 

E'GYPT,  The  River  op,  the  south-western 
boundary  of  Canaan,  as  granted  to  the  Israel- 
ites (Gen.  XV.  18 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4). 
Some  understand  by  it  a  rivulet  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Dair,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Gaza.  Others  think  that 
it  is  a  torrent  which  passes  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  El  Arish,  and  separates  the  descit 
from  incipient  vegetation,  of  which,  however,  the 
bed  is  often  dry,  and  is  a  mere  wadi ;  and  others 
again  consider  it  to  be  the  Pclusiac,  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  Nile.  This  last  is  obviously 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words ;  it  is 
the  interpretation  which  would  at  once  occur  to 
any  reader.  What  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  two  other  opinions  is,  that  there  Is  not  evi- 
dence that  the  country  possessed  by  the  Israel- 
ites did  generally  extend  to  the  Pelusiac  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile ;  but  neither  is  there 
evidence  that  it  generally  extended  to  'the 
entering  in  of  Haraath'  on  the  north,  and  yet 
that  is  often  spoken  of  as  its  northern  boundary. 
It  may,  however,  at  some  periods  have  extended 
to  both ;  for  example,  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
We  are  told  that  he  '  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  a  great  congregation,  from  the  enter- 
ing in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt'  (1 
Khigs  viiL  65).     The  desert  which  lay  between 


the  inhabited  parts  of  the  S.W.  of  Guaaii  and 
Egypt  was  probably  regarded  by  both  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  Egyptians  as  disputed  borderland, 
and  might  sometimes  be  in  the  poesessioa  of 
the  one  nation  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  and 
so  might  be  claimed  by  both. 

The  original  grant  of  Canaan  was  by  the  cove- 
nant with  Abndiam  to  extend  '  lh>m  the  rivmr 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river  Euphrates'  (Gen. 
XV.   18).     The  one  boundary  here  stated  is  a 

*  great  river,  the  river  Euphntes.'  This  was  a 
distinct  boundary;  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  it  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  'the 
river  of  Egypt'  also  signifies  a  great  river,  a 
boundary  as  to  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
To  suppose  it  to  signify  either  of  the  two 
streams  formerly  mentioned  is  to  suppose  it, 
what  it  was  ill-fitted  to  be,  a  boundaiy  which 
might  readily  be  mistaken,  or  which  might  be 
doubtful,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  dispute. 

Indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  an  objection  to 
our  understanding  '  the  river  of  Egypt'  as  the 
river  Nile  that  the  territory  of  Isxuel  did  not 
commonly  extend  so  far,  the  same  objection  will 
apply  to  our  understanding  literally  the  words 

*  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,*  for  neither 
is  there  evidence  that  it  commonly  extended  so 
far  in  that  direction.  The  expressions,  *tiom. 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  ESgypt,' 
and  from  '  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates,'  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  express  merely  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  country. 

The  opinion  we  have  stated  is  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  passages.  '  From  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  j^gypt,'  in  1 
Kings  viiL  65,  and  2  Chron.  viL  8,  evidently 
corresponds  to  *  from  Sihor  of  Egypt  to  the  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath'  in  1  Chron.  xiiL  6.  '  The 
river  of  Egypt'  and  Sihor  are  therefore  the 
same.  Now,  it  appears  from  Jer.  ii  18  that 
Sihor  was  the  Nile  :  *  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  Sihor  ?  or  what  haut  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river? '  Here 
the  Nile  is  plainly  contrasted  with  the  Euphrates 
(see  also  Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  and  Is.  xxiii.  8). 

It  is  true  the  word  employed  in  Gen.  xv.  18 
is  "in^,  while  in  1  Kings  viiL  65,  and  2  Chron. 

vii.  8,  it  is  pru ;  but  both  words  have  the  same 
signification,  a  river  (Hales,  Chron,  i  413; 
Joum,  Sac.  Lit.  July  1852,  p.  250). 

EK'RON,  the  most  northerly  of  the  cities  of 
the  five  lorda  of  the  Philistines.  Though  Ekron, 
Gaza,  and  Askelon  were  taken  by  Judah  (Judg. 
L  18),  they  must  all  have  been  afterwanls  re- 
covered by  the  Philistines.  When  the  ark  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  war  with  the 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  it  was  brought 
first  to  Ashdod  and  then  to  Gath  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  being  visited  on  this 
account  with  *  emerods  in  their  secret  parts,'  it 
was  sent  on  to  Ekron  ;  and  the  Ekronites  dread- 
ing a  similar  visitation,  proposed  that  it  should 
be  sent  back  to  its  own  place  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  which  was  accordingly  done  (1  Sam.  iv. 
11 ;  V.  vL)  After  David's  slaughter  of  Goliath 
the  army  of  the  Philistines  fled,  and  the  Israel- 
ites '  pursued  them  until  thou  come  to  the  valley 
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and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron*  (xviL  51,  52).     Baal-  much  nationalised  that  they  passaA  by  the  nam0 

zebub  is  caUed  the  Ood  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2).  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

At  a  later  period  heavy  judgments  were  de-  -y-  .  __              _i.    *  xv    v    j    *  ^v 

nounced  against  Ekron  and  the  other  cities  of  ,    ^™»  *  ^^  **  Vl«  ^^  °V^«  ^**™ 

the  PhilisSies  (Jer.  xxy.  20  ;  Amos  L  8  ;  Zeph.  ^.'T'' ki     *  *•  ^  ^  "  T  *  ^^"^  ""^  ^"l 

u.  4  •  Zech.  ijL  6  7)  siderable  antiquity,  perhaps  as  bemg  a  convement 

!>;.  Robinson  "thinks  there  is  no  reason  to  Pl*f«  ^^^  ^°8  ^^^  countries  lying  to  the 

doubt  that  the  present  village  of  Aker  answers  ^^     I*  }^  mentioned  m  the  O  T.  so  eariy 

to  the  ancient  Ekron.     The^ical  lettera  of  the  ".,*?«  jonmeymg  of  the  Israelites  through  the 

Arabic  name  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  He-  wilderness  when,  bemg  refused  by  ^e  Edomitej 

brew,  and  the  position,  too,  corresponds  with  all  ?  ^^^^  *^°«^  their  country,  they  turned 

we  kiow  of  Eli^n,  as  do  lUso  the  traditions  re-  ^^    ^^^^^  *^«  ^*y  <>^  the  P^Bm  from  Elath, 

guding  it,  both  ancient  and  modem.     It  is  a  vil-  "^  ^^^  ^H  ^^  ^^  ?J  ^^''.  wildemws  of 

Lge^considerable  size ;  but  there  is  nothing  ^oab   (Deut  il  8).     David  havmg  completely 

to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  modem  village!  ^^^^  ^T*  '^^"  ?^x  8[amsons  throughout 

of  the  plain.     Like  them,  it  is  bmlt  of  sun-bu^nt  ^  f^?"l  (^  Sam.  viil  14),  it  may  be  concluded 

bricks,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  exhibits  that  Elath,  among  other  pUce8,feUmtohw  hands. 

no  marks  of  antiquity,  though  it  is  stated  that  ^V^ci^T  as  it  is  stated  that  his  son  '  Solomon 

hei^and  there,  aid  in  the  adjacent  fields,  the  went  to  Eaon-geber,  and  to  Ela^  at  ti^e  sea  sid^ 

inhabitante  often  discover  cisterns,  the  stones  of  ^  *^«  ^ll.^fo"^""^  '^"*  ^"^  *il''''?  ^^T 

hand-mills,  and  other  relics  of  the  former  place  *°  K°  ^.^P^""  ^1^^°* 7i"l ^l'  ^V\  *^.*^** 

(Robinaon,  Kes,  In.  22,  23,  24).  ^'^uI^^'^^'a^I^V^ ^''^i^A^^^^  l^T 

^                                  »      »      /  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made 

EXAM,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  of  the  jJ^g  over  themselves'  (2  Kings  viil  20  22) . 
grandsons  of  Noah,  by  whom  the  earth  was  ^^\  '^^^  »  number  of  years  Uzziah  built  Elath. 
peopled  after  the  flood  (Gen.  x,  22,  32).  The  and  restored  it  to  JudiOi  (xiv.22)  Itwould^how- 
woid  ft«iuently  occurs  in  the  0.  T.,  sometimes  ever,  appear  that  ^e  Syrians  had  possessed  it  at 
as  the  name  of  a  country,  sometimes  of  a  people.  ?^f  ^^!  J .  ^f  1?  .  f.'**^  °^.  ^ .««» J»°J^M 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  either  sense  is  in  »*  "  "^l^!  ^*  ^''J'  tf^^®  ^f^  ^?  ">{  Syna  re- 
Oen.  xiv.  1,  9,  about  400  years  after  the  flood,  ^^"^^  ^lath  to  Syna,  and  drave  the  Jews  firom 
whew  we  read  of  *  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam '  *^**^  [^^^  *^«  ^P*"^ ,  ?™®  J^  ^^  ^""^ 
as  confederated  with  several  other  kings  against  ^^^?^  *^«'*.  ^^  *^,«  ^y  j^.T^  9*i  •  ^"«/,^*^- 
the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim  ^^JT®  ''''^Y^  °^  ^lath,  of  tiie  takmg  and  the 
and  Zoar,  who,  after  serving  him  twelve  years,  ^^^«  of  it,  appear  to  indicate  Uiat  it  was 
had  now  rebeUed.  Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  1^?!?*^,*  P^  of  considerable  importance  ;  and 
been  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  have  the  likelihood  is,  that  its  importance  arose  out  of 
been  the  conqueror  of  that  day  (verses  1-12).  '^  ^^«  *  Pf>^  {"^m  which  commerce  might  be 
Elam  is  commonly  said  to  mean  Pereia ;  but  earned  on  with  the  eastera  parts  of  the  world, 
this  is  a  mistake  :  it  was  in  later  times  mert-ly  a  ^^  contmiied  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance 
province,  and  is  represented  by  the  Elymais  of  ^^^  ^o  the  times  of  the  ChnstiMi  era.  By  the 
geographers  (Rawlinson  in  Ilerodot.  I  571).  ^7«^«  and  Romans  it  was  called  Allah  and 
Daniel,  relating  a  ^'ision  which  he  had  in  the  ^lana,  and  m  the  days  of  Jerome  it  was  stiU  a 
reign  of  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  says,  *  I  P^^«  of  trade,  and  a  Roman  legion  was  sUtioiied 
was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  ^J^^\  ^^  }^^'^^  early  the  seat  of  a  Chnstiaa 
province  of  Elam,  by  the  river  of  Ulai '— 1>.,  the  ^^"^^»  ^°^  t^«  "^^^s  of  four  bisliops  of  Allah 
Euteua  (viil  1,  2).  Elam  was  therefore  at  that  ^«  ^^^IJ^^  ^,  ^^^»oiis  councils  from  ad  320  to 
time  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  ^.D.  536.  It  aftemards  fel  under  Mohamme- 
Persia  being  then  a  distinct  kingdom,  though  after  ^^  ^\l  but  before  the  14th  century  it  ap- 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  P^^^  have  been  deserted,  and  to  have  fallen 
it  became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  of  ^^to  decay.  Extensive  mounds  of  rubbish  alone 
which  Shushan,  or  Susa,  now  became  the  capital,  mark  its  site  ;  but  they  present  nothing  of  m- 
or  at  least  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  the  ^^f »  except  as  mdicating  that  an  ancient  city 
kings  of  Persia.  In  Gen.  xiv.  1,  and  Is.  xi.  11,  ^  here  utterly  perished  (Robinson  i.  241,  251). 
ElAm  is  distinguished  from  Shinar  ;  and  in  Is.  Th«  modem  viUage  Akaba,  which  lies  near  it^  is 
xxi  2;  Jer.  xxv.  25;  and  Acts  u.  9,  from  ^°^y  *  wretched  village  shrouded  ma  palm- 
Media.  See  also  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  other  dis-  ^°y«  i**^?]^  "^.""^  ^  ^°';*^^  ^;^'^i  (^'^  ^^« 
tinctions  of  a  provincial  character  are  made,  protection  ofthepilgnms  to  Mecca,  this  being  one 
Elam  brought  into  the  field  a  considerable  body  ?^  ^^«  ^\  !^^^«  ^  .^^^t  P^^^  I^  situation 
of  troops,  who  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  is  very  striking,  lookmg  towards  the  beaut. fid 
archers  :  *Elam  bare  the  quiver,  with  chariots  gul^  w»th  ite  jagged  ranges  on  each  side  (SUn- 
of  men  and  horsemen'    (Is.  xxii,  6) ;   and  in  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Jer.  xlix.  34  we  read  :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  ELD'ER  primarily  signifies  one  more  advanced 

hosts,  Behold  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam,  the  in  age  ;  but  as  such  were  commonly  chosen  to 

chief  of  their  might*    Among  the  'Jews,  devout  bear  rule,  the  word  ordinarily  signifies  a  subor- 

men,*  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pen-  diuate  ruler  in  church  or  state.     Even  in  Egypt 

tecost,  there  were  *  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  Hebrews  had  ciders,  whom  they  o>^'ne<l  as 

dwellers  in  Mesopotamia'  (Acts  ii.  5,  9).     These  chief  men  that  bare  rule  over  them.     To  these 

were  doubtless  descendants  of  *  the  children  of  Moses  intimated  his  commission  from  God   to 

the  captivity,'  many  of  whom  remained  in  the  East  bring  the  nation  out  of  Egy])t  (Exod.  iii.  16  ;  iv. 

when  others  on  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  re-  29,  30).     These  were  probably  either  the  heads 

turned  to  their  own  land,  and  who  were  now  so  of  the  chief  families,  or  the  persons  most  noted 
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for  prudence  tknd  experience.    Though  Moma,  Renbenites.    It  lay  aboat  half  an  hour  K.E. 

by  the  advice  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  had  from  Heahbon,  and  along  with  it  appesn  to  have 

early  appointed  '  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hoabites,  and  whik 

of  thousantls,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  in  their  possession  was  threatened  with  terribia 

and  rulers  of  tens,  to  judge  the  people  at  all  calamities  (Num.  zxziL  8,  87  ;  la.  xr.  4  ;  xtl  9; 

seasons  ;  the  hard  cases  they  were  to  bring  unto  Jer.  xlWii  84).    It  la  now  in  mina  (RoMnsoDy 

Moses,    but  every  small  matter  they  were  to  ii  278). 

judge  themselves*  (Exod.  xvii.  13-26)  ;  yet  the  ttwa'^au   *v    *v-j           #a             t 

Lord   afterwards  commanded  him   to  'gather  *il^ZAK»  the  ttipd  son  of  Autm.    Lc^ 

seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  unto  the  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  °^.  ^  *^<>  .^^^f  ^^«».  ^ 

tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  the  Lord  fn<^ed  Aaron  Iob  father  in  the  hi|^-pnest- 

came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  took  of  the  Spirit  ?*^  ,  ^"^  assirtmg  Joahua  to  divide  ^ 

that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  them,  that  ^t^^^'T^J^^  executing  tiie  office  of^ 

they  might  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  Pne«t  aW  thirty  y«»r8.  he  die^  and  was  to^ 

him,  that  he  might  not  bear  it  himwlf  alone'  SL*  ^"  f-  ^ount  Ephraun  that  bdonged  to 

(Num.  xi.  16,  17i  24,  25).    These  perhaps  were  Phmehas,  lus son  Mid suc^sor.     Sxceptf<ffthe 

the  elders  who,  along  with  Joshua  i^d  also  after  »\°^  Pf"??  ?f  '^'^V^^A^^.  *^  '*?™?' 

his  death,  were  instrumental  in  preserving  among  ;^^f  *^!il^*y  "^..^^H  ^^  ^H.'  '^J'  *^ 

the  Israelites  the  worship  of  thrtrue  oS  (JosIl  ^^'P"^?^    '^d^I'^r.  "^  S.^i"^  ^ 

xxiv.  31).      By  the  consultation  of  the  eldeni  ^^"^  ^^  after  the  death  of  Chnat ;  and  m 

of  the  congi^tion  a  method  was  devised  to  ?*^i»  time  8urte«D  courses  of  pneata  woe 

supply  the  remains  of  the  abnost  extirpated  ^°7^  fJ^*  ?^  l^  '"J'Sv^"*  ^'^^  were  fonned 

Beriamites  with   i^ives   (Judg.   xxL)     Besides  ^^*  i^i  o*?* '*^*^^'i^  ^?T"  ^^"J^  ^J*  ^  ' 

such,  there  were  eHe«  that  ruled  in  every  city.  ^^-  2«-28 ;  xxxiv.  17 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  83 ;  1  Omrn. 

and  who  generally  held  their  courts  in  the  gate  ***^*    *  ^' 

or  some  other  public  place  (Dcut  xix.  12  ;  xxi.  EXl,  a  Jewish  high-xiriest  descended  from 

8,  4,  6  ;  xxii.  15-19  ;  Ruth  iv.  2  ;  Ezra  x.  14).  Tthamar.     Why  the  high-priesthood  was  tiana- 

lu  the  time  of  our  Lord  we  have  f^quent  men-  lated  from  the  family  of  Eleaaar  to  the  line  of 

tion  of  the  elders,  commonly  along  with  the  chief-  Ithamar  is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  the  trana- 

priests,  so  that  thoy  were  still  in  existence  as  a  lation  was  by  the  authority  of  God  (1  Sam.  iL 

class  among  the  Jews.  30).     Eli  was  a  good  man  himself,  but  his  sons 

In  allusion  to  the  Jewish  elders  the  ordinary  Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  outrageously  wicked : 

pastors  of  the  CliriKtian  church  are  called  elders,  they  defiled  the  women  that  assembled  Ux  devo- 

orj[>rf,s%^/T«, andarethesanie  asbisho|>sorover-  tion  in  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle:  they  de- 

seerH  (Acts  xx.  17,  28  ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7).  Such  elders,  manded  their  portion  of  the  peace  or  sin  offerings 

along  with  the  apostles,  formed  the  ChriHtian  ere  the  fat  was  burnt :  they  exacted  more  than 

council  of  Jerusalem  (Actx  xv.  4,  6).     Indeed,  their  due,  and  raw  flesh  instead  of  sodden :  if 

the  aixwtles  Peter  and  John  call  themselves  any  one  refused,  their  servants  took  it  by  force, 

elders  (1  Peter  v.  1 ;  2  John  1  ;  3  John  1).  Their  profane  conduct  provoked  a  multitude  of 

Some  elders,  whose  office  is  only  to  rule  tcell  in  the  Hebrews  to  withhold  their  offerings.     Eli 

the  church,   are  expressly  distinguished  from  their  father  reproved  them,  but  so  feebly  that 

such  as  also  lnhnur  in  word  and  doctrine  (1  Tim.  they  took  no  care  to  amendL     By  a  prophet  the 

V.  17).     Tliese  are  designed  governments,  and  Lord  charged  Eli  and  his  sons  with  Uie  most 

are  required  to  rule  with  diligence  (1  Cor.  xii.  horrid  abuse  of  his  worship,  and  the  fatho*  with 

2S  ;  Kom.  xii.  8).  honouring  his  sons  above  God.      He  signified 

We  read  even  of  elders  in  heaven.  John  fre-  that  though  he  had  conditionally  promised  the 
quently  refers  to  them  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  continuance  of  the  high-priesthood  in  his  family, 
(iv.  4,  10  ;  V.  5,  6,  8,  11,  14  ;  vii.  11,  13 ;  xi.  yet  since  they  had  behaved  so  wickedly,  their 
16  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xix.  4).  He  speaks  particularly  of  prosperity  and  power  should  quickly  be  at  an 
'  four  and  twenty  elders  as  sitting  on  four  and  end,  and  none  of  them  live  to  old  age  ;  that  Eli 
twenty  seats  round  about  the  throne,  clothed  in  himself  should  see  his  country  invaded  by  foreign 
white  raiment,  and  having  on  their  heads  crowns  enemies ;  the  ark  taken  ;  his  two  sons  die  in 
of  gold.*  Perhaps  the  number  four  and  twenty  one  day  ;  that  the  high-priesthood  should  be 
has  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Jewish  given  to  another  family  that  would  be  more 
church  and  to  tlie  twelve  apostles  of  the  Chris-  faithful,  to  whom  Eli's  seed  shoidd  abjectly 
tian  church.  But  may  not  the  name  elders  crouch  for  a  piece  of  bread  or  the  meanest  pit- 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  re<ieemeil  not  being  all  tance  of  provision.  Some  years  after,  the  Lord, 
on  an  equality  ;  that  some  hold  the  office  of  by  young  Samuel,  further  assured  Eli  of  the 
rulers  among  their  brethren,  just  as  among  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  family,  and  that  it  was 
angelic  hosts  there  are  angels  and  archangels  t  in  vain  to  attempt  atonement  for  their  sin  by 
The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  '  things  that  are  in  sacrifice.  Eli  received  these  denunciations  with 
heaven  and  that  are  on  earth,  visible  and  in-  great  submission  to  the  divine  will  (1  Sam.  ii 
visible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  22-86  ;  iiL  11-18). 

or  principalities,  or  powers'  (Col.  i.  ;  see  also  These  just  and  terrible  threatenings  had  a 

Rom.  viii.  38).     Now,  as  these  expressions  pro-  speedy  accomplishment.      The   Philistines  in- 

bably  refer  to  different  orders  of  rulers  in  heaven  vadetl  the  country,  defeated  the  Hebrews,  and 

as  well  as  upon  earth,  may  they  not  imply  that  killed  4000  of  them.     The  Hebrews  imagining 

there  are  rulers  not  only  among  the  angels  but  that  the  ark  of  Goil  would  act  as  a  charm  for 

among  the  redeemed  from  among  men.  their  protection,  sent  for  it  to  the  r«mp,  but 

they  soon  after  received  a  most  bloody  defeat ; 

ELEA'LEH.  a  city  which  Moses  gave  to  the  80.000.  along  with  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  being 
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aUin,  and  the  ark  taken  and  carried  off  by  the 
Philktiiiea.  Informed  of  these  things,  £11,  with 
grief  and  astonishnient,  fell  from  his  seat  and 
broke  his  neck,  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  fortieth  year  of  his  judging  Israel.  The 
wife  of  Phlnehas,  hearing  of  this  and  the  other 
disasters,  took  her  pains,  and  amid  the  pressure 
of  grief  brought  forth  a  son,  whom  she  called 
Ichabod,  to  signify  that  the  glory  was  departed 
ttom  Israel,  since  the  ark  of  God  was  taken. 
She  then  expired.  Let  indulgent  parents  and 
eonnivers  at  nn  take  teaming  (1  Sam.  It.)  The 
fearful  doom  of  Eli's  family  was  afterwards  still 
further  executed  when  Ahlmelech  and  the  house- 
holds of  the  priests,  with  the  exception  of  his 
son  Abiathar,  were  cruelly  massacred  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxlL  9-23),  and  when  he  also  was 
*  thrust  out  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord'  by 
King  Solomon  (1  ELlngs  ii.  27.  For  the  change 
in  the  priesthood  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  11.  5 ; 
filL  1.  3). 

ElilM.    [JouRirsTiNas  or  the  Israkltfis.] 

ELLA'SAR,  the  kingdom  of  Arioch,  one  of 
the  confederates  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam. 
As  it  is  named  between  Shinar  and  Elam,  It  is 
likely  it  was  situated  in  that  part  of  Asia  (Gen. 
zIy.  1).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Assyrico- 
Babylonian  name  of  the  king,  Arioch  (comp. 
Dan.  IL  14  ;  Gesenius,  Lex.  53).  Some  suppose 
EUasar  and  Telassar,  inhabited  by  '  the  children 
of  Eden'  (Is.  xxxviL  12),  to  be  the  same ;  but  the 

ortiiography  of  the  two  words  (")D7Kt  EUaaar) ; 

^XtffVOT^  Telasaar),  though  similar  to  each  other 
in  English,  are  entirely  different  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  It  was  one  of  the  conquests  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  the  sound  of  the  word 
would  Indicate  that  it  was  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

E'LUL,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civiL  It  com- 
menced, according  to  the  rabbins,  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  August,  and,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others  who  follow  him,  with  tliat  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  17th  day  the  Jews  fast  on 
account  of  the  disasters  which  happened  on  the 
return  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiv.) ;  on  the  21  st  or 
22d  they  feast  in  commemoration  of  their  car- 
riage of  wood  to  the  temple  to  bum  the  sacrifices ; 
and  on  the  25th  they  commemorate  Nehemiah's 
dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
27). 

EMBALAT.  To  embalm  dead  bodies  is  to 
take  out  the  viscera,  and  fiU  the  place  thereof 
with  odoriferous  spices  and  drugs,  with  the  view 
of  preserving  them  from  putrefaction  and  decay. 
The  embalming  of  dead  bodies  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  highest  perfection, 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  manner  of  embalm- 
ing was  this  :  when  a  person  died  the  corpse 
was  carried  to  the  coffin-maker  that  he  might 
prepare  a  fit  coffin,  with  its  upper  side  repre- 
senting the  body  inclosed,  and  great  men  had 
their  coffins  painted  or  embellished  according  to 
their  quality.  The  corpse  was  next  carried  to 
the  embalmer,  and  being  extended  on  a  table  or 
on  the  ground,  the  designer  marked  the  place  to 
be  cut,  and  the  dissector  opened  it  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone.  Through  this  incision  they 
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drew  out  all  the  viKera,  save  tbt  kidneys  and 
heart,  and  washed  them  with  palm-wine  and 
other  binding  drugs ;  they  then  filled  the  beUy 
with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  spices,  frankin> 
cense  excepted.  The  brain  was  drawn  out  by 
the  nose  with  an  iron  hook,  and  the  skull  filled 
with  astringent  drugs,  l^e  whole  body  was 
then  anointed  with  oU  of  cedar,  and  with  myrrh 
and  cinnamon,  etc.,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
It  was  next  put  into  salt  for  about  forty  days 
(Gen.  L  3).  Afterward  it  was  wrapt  in  linen, 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  of  1000 
yards,  dipped  in  oil  of  myrrh,  and  rubbed  with 
a  certain  gum,  and  delivered  to  the  relations, 
who  put  it  into  the  coffin,  and  either  kept  it  in 
their  own  house  or  in  a  tomb.  By  this  em* 
balming  they  could  preserve  dead  bodies  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  as  the  mummies  or 
embalmed  bodies  which  are  preserved  to  this 
day  attest 

The  poor  had  cedar-oil  infused  by  the  funda- 
ment, and  the  body  wrapt  in  nitre ;  the  oil 
preyed  on  the  intestines,  and  when  it  was  ex- 
tracted, they  came  away  along  with  it  dried, 
but  not  putrefied.  Some  of  tiie  poorest  only 
cleansed  the  inside  by  ix^jecting  a  certain  liquor, 
and  then  laid  the  body  seventy  days  in  nitre  to 
dry  it 

Jacob  and  Joseph  were  no  doubt  embalmed 
in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  as  they  died  in 
that  country  (Gen.  L  2,  3,  26).  The  Jews  pro- 
bably did  not  embalm  their  dead,  but,  with  the 
view  of  honouring  them,  they  made  use  of  spices 
in  some  way  or  other.  Asa  was  thus  honoured 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14).  When  our  Saviour  waa 
crucified  his  body  was  wound  in  Unen,  with  an 
hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  provided 
by  Nicodemus,  and  certain  women  also  prepared 
ointment  and  spices  for  the  same  purpose  (Matt 
xxvii.  59  ;  Luke  xxiii.  53-56  ;  John  xix.  39,  40). 
The  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  spices  on  such 
occasions  was  thought  an  honour  to  the  de- 
ceased. 

EM'ERALD.    [Precious  Stones,] 

EM'ERODS.     [Diseases.] 

E'MIMS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
coujitry  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  *  a  people 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which 
also  were  accounted  giants  as  the  Anakims.' 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  so  early 
as  the  days  of  Abraham.  Chedorlaomer,  and 
the  kings  who  were  confederated  with  him,  de- 
feated those  who  were  in  the  plain  of  Kiria- 
thaira.  The  Moabites  obtained  possession  of 
their  countrj',  and  dwelt  therein  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ; 
Deut  li.  9-11). 

EMMAUS,  a  village  stated  by  Luke,  and 
also  by  Josephus,  to  have  been  60  stadia  (7  J 
miles)  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  13  ;  Joseph. 
WarSy  viL  6.  6) ;  but  there  is  no  locality  at  that 
distance  kno^n  to  which  it  can  be  referred. 
Its  situation  seems  to  have  been  early  forgotten 
(Wilson,  u.  264). 

There  appears  to  have  been  also  a  place  called 
Emmaus,  which,  according  to  Jerome,  was  22 
Roman  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem^  and 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis. 
In  a  hamlet  called  Amoras,  consisting  of  a  few 
mean  houses,  but  where  there  are  also  ruins 
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which  indicate  once  a  more  considerable  pkce,  Spirit,  he  savingly  teaches  them  hJa  tmth,  and 

Dr.  Robinson  finds  this  Emmaos  or  Nicopolis,  shews  them  his  glory  (Ps.  zix.  8 ;  Epk,  L  18). 

and  he  also  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  the  Hypocrites  are  enlightened  with  the  specolatire 

Emmaus  of  Luke ;  but  his  aiiguments  to  this  knowledge  of   divine   truth,    and   the   noted 

effect  we  apprehend  are  quite  inconclusive  {Res.  though  not  saving  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

iL  363 ;  iv.  146).  and  have  sometimes  his  peculiar  gifts  of  pro- 

EN  {Eeb.  yy,  Ain)  is  often  found  in  compod-  P^®^^*  ^  ^*^  "^  ^^• 
tion  in  the  names  of  places.      It  signifies  a        ENTITY,  bitter,  deejhrooted,  irreconcilable 

fountain  or  vxil,  and  in  composition  probably  hatred  and  variance.     Such  a  constant  enmity 

implies  that  such  places  were  distinguished  for  there  is  between  Christ  and  his  followers  and 

some  fountain  or  well,  as  £n-gannim,  '  the  foun-  Satan  and  his  :  nay,  there  is  some  such  enmity 

tein  of  gardens' ;  En-mislqmt,  '  the  fountain  of  between  mankind  and  some  serpente  (Gen.  iii 

judgment' ;  En-shemesh,  *  the  fountain  of  the  15).     Friendship  with  the  world,  in  ite  wicked 

sun'  (Gesenius,  Lex,  623).  members  and  lusts,  is  eiimt^  wUk  God;  is 

r.xT'Txr.T>  /**u    #      i.  •     #1.  u*  *•     »\      -A  opposite  to  the  love  of  him,  and  amonnte  to  a 

EN -DOR  ('the  fountain  of  habitation),  a  city  f^^^  ^^^^ion  of  ourselves  to  dishonour  and 

of  the  western  half-tnbe  of  Manasseh.  about  four  ^^^  j^j^  .j^^  i^    ^^  John  iL   16,  16). 

luUessouthof  Mount  Tabor.     Near  to  it  Jabins  ^he  carnal  mind,  or  minding  of  fleshly  and 

host  w«s  routeil  by  Bar^  (Judg.  iv   15  ;  Ps.  jj^j  ^^^        -^  enmity  against  Ocd;  is  opponte 

Ixxxiii.  11)      And  here  dwelt  the  witch  whom  ^  his  nature  and  will  in  the  highest  d^; 

Saul  consulted  just  before  his  fatal  defeat  at  ^^  ^      ,^  ^^  ^^    ^  removed,  cannot  be  n- 

Uilboa  a  ^m  xjcviiL  7).    Itwas  a  considerable  ^^^^^  ^  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ^  i^  ^g^^  ^^  7  g) 

place  about  300  ycara  after  Chnst     Dr.  Robm-  ^he  ceremonial  law  Is  called  enmity;  it  marked 

son  says  Endor  still  exists  m  a  village,  and  q^.^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^    demanding  at<Hiement 

under  Its  ancient  name  (iii  218-225) ;  but  m  his  f^^  ^^    j^  occasioned  men's  e^ityagaiiwt  God 

Second  Travels  he  says  the  ancient  village  is  ^^  ^^  burdensome  services,  and  was  an  acd- 

now  deserted  {lies.  iv.  340).  dental  source  of  standing  variance  between  Jews 

EN-GEDI  (*  the  fountoin  of  the  kid '),  a  city  of  and  Gentiles  ;  but  it  was  slain  and  abolished  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  middle  of  the  the  death  of  Christ  (Eph.  iL  15,  16). 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  anciently  E'NOCH.  1.  The  first  city  which  is  men- 
called  Ilazezon-tamar,  a  place  which  existed  so  tioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  been  buitt. 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  for  it  is  stated  it  was  built  by  Cain,  and  was  named  by  him 
that  Chedorlaoraer,  and  the  kings  who  were  con-  after  his  son  (Gen.  iv.  17).  Though  it  is  called 
federate  with  him,  smote,  among  other  tribes,  a  city,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  place 
*  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar'  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  cities.  It 
(Gen-  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2).  According  to  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  hamlet  or 
Joscphus,  En-gedi  was  celebrated  for  beautiful  small  village.  Cain  could  not  as  yet  have  de- 
palni-trees  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  1.  2),  while  Solo-  scendants  to  occupy  a  larger  phwe.  Where  it 
mon  makes  reference  to  its  vineyards  (Song  L  was  situated  is  not  expre.ssly  mentioned ;  but  as 
14).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  it  is  said  in  the  preceding  verse  that  *  Cain  went 
was  still  a  large  \'illagc,  but  there  are  now  few  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  dwelt  in 
or  no  vestiges  of  it.  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,'  it  is 

We  also  read  of  *  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,'  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  in  the  land  of 

where  David  with  his  followers  took  refuge  in  Nod  ;  but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of 

its  strongholds  among  *  tlie  rocks  of  the  wild  the  land  of  Nod,  and  though  it  is  said  to  be  on 

goats,'  and  where  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  the  emit  of  Eden,  yet.  as  we  are  ignorant  of  it 

robe  in  a  cave  (1  &im.  xxiii.  29 ;  xxiv.   1-4).  also,  the  situation  of  Enoch  must  likewise  be 

On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  unknown  to  us. 

might    thus  serve  as  lurking-places  for  DaWd        2.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  the  son  of 

and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  Jared,  and  the  father  of  Methuselah.     In  him 

present  day  (Robinson,  lies,  ii.  203,  215).  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  antediluvian 

EN-HAK'KORE('theweUofhimthatcried');  K!!^'.^  !f  ^7^!  .*^?  more  interesting  as  » 

the  name  of  the  well  which  was  miraculously  ^^\^j^  Jf  '^'"^^^  ^^"!  J?J^^  Scriptures.     It  is 

opened  to  allay  the  excessive  thirst  which  Sani-  ^'^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^?^\  ^^'"^  »  ^^^y  ^^ 

s^  had  contracted  in  slaying  a  thousand  of  the  1\^»°S  ^^  ^^'^^  ^'^  ^'"J^yj^g  communion  with 

PhiUstines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.     Our  ^^^/     *^"^  ^«  ^'-^  "P^-         9"^,^^  ^ 

English  version  insinuates  that  this  well  was  ?^^J\T°"f  ^^"^  ''^w\^  T^^tS*  ^!!,*^'?  ^a 

Oldened  in  the  jaw-bone  ;  but  how  it  could  then  l^^f  ^^"«  testimony  that  he  pleased  God  ;   and 

have  continued  in  after-ages  we  know  not.     As  before   he  had   lived  half  the  then   ordinary 

the  word  Lehi  signifies  the  place  where  he  was  ^^«  ^^  "^^^   »^  ,y,"«  ^™"'lf  ^^  ^^  J^  '^°^f 

as  well  as  a  ja1o4x>7te,  it  is  more  natural  to  "^*  ««^  ^^^^^    (^'^^-  ^-   -^"-^  '  ^^^'   ^^  ^^ 
suppose  that 
spot  of  the  ground 

jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  9-19).  "?  7"  uim,xu^u«. 

"'  ^       °  ^  kind  were  already 

ENLIGHTEN,  to  give  light  to.      God  en-  ungodliness  (Jude  14,  15). 
lightens  his  peoj>le's    darkness  when  lie  frees        Several  of  the  fathers  speak  of  *  The  Book  of 

them  from  trouble,  grants  them  prosperity,  and  En(K'h,'  and  notices  of  it  occur  in  subsequent 

gives  them  knowledge  and  joy  (Ps.  xviii.  2S).  writers.     In  the  16th  centurj'  some  fragments 

He  enlightens  their  eyes  when,  by  liis  Word  and  of  it  were  published  by  Scaliger,  and  at  length. 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  copies  of  in  that  city.     Panl  speaks  of  him  in  the  most 

it  in  the  Ethiopic  language  were  brought  from  affectionate  terms.     He  calls  him  '  my  brother 

Abyssinia  by  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  and  companion  in  labour  and  fellow-soldier ; ' 

that  coxmtry.     The  Ethiopic  text  ha.s  since  then  says  he  had  been  '  sick,  nigh  unto  death,  but 

been  printed  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  (>od  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not  on  him  only, 

and  translations  have   been  made  of  it  into  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon 

Latin,  English,  and  German.     Much  learning  sorrow.'     It  appears  it  was  in  the  execution  of 

has  been  expended  upon  it;  but  except  as  a  his  commission  that  Ex>aphroditus  was  taken 

curiosity,  it  is  found  to  be  of  small  value.     It  dangerously  ill :  '  For  the  work  of  Christ  he 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Enoch  was  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to 

plainly  not  the  author  of  it     It  is  thought  by  supply  your  lack  of  service  toward  me.'     After 

some  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  not    long  his  recovery,  Paul  'supposed  it  necessary'  to 

before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  others  send  him  back  to  the  brethren  at  Philippi ;  for, 

by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  the  1st  century.  says  he, '  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full 

_,„^„         ,                X    «  ,.         t-        -r  -L  of  heaviness  because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he 

v^S^^^'.v  P^^i^  *°  ^"t  where  John  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^      j  ^^^  j^^  therefore  the  more 

baptized,  'because  there  was  much  water ^ere  carefully,  that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may 

(John  UL  28).     According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  ^j^j      ^^  ^^^  j           ^  ^^^  1^  sorrowful, 

eight  Roman  mil^  south  of  Bethshan  or  Scytho-  j^^.^^  ^^^^^^  therefore,  in  the  Lord  with   aU 

pohs,  and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  gladness;  and  hold  such  in  reputotion'  (PhiL 

It  appears  plam  it  wm  to  the  west  of  the  Jor-  ^  25-80).     What  a  beautiful  picture   of  the 

dan  (comp.  ver.  22,  26  with  L  28),  but  beyond  christian    affection    and    disinterestedness    of 

this  nothmg  is  certam  as  to  the  locahty.  p^^^  ^^  Epaphroditus,  and  of  the  chureh  at 

EN-RCyGEL,  a  well  situated  just  below  the  PhilippL     Grotius,  Campbell,  and  others,  have 

junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of  supposed  that  Epaphras  and  Epaphroditus  were 

Jehoshaphat,  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  same  person,  Epaphras  being  merely  a  con- 

Jerubalem.     It  is  of  an  imperfectly  square  form,  traction  oS  Epaphroditus  ;  but  there  is  no  coin- 

and  is  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones,  ter-  cidence  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  regarding 

mJTiRting  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  them-     Epaphras  belonged  to    the  church  of 

apparently  of  great  antiquity.     There  is  a  small  Colosse  in  Asia  Minor,   Epaphroditus  to  the 

rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  chureh  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  and  viras  sent 

large  troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  to  Rome  by  the  Philippians  with  supphes  of 

kept  partially  filled  for  the  convenience  of  the  the  apostle's  temporal  wants. 

?*^P^^«  ^*  ^^^°°  ^''J^^  '}  ^y^  ^2,5  feet  EPENE^US  was  probably  a  Greek  by  birth, 

deep.  60  of  which  were  fuU  of  water.     In  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^ 

rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  jg^j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^^       H^               ^ 

•ometimes  overflows  at  the  mouth.     En-rogel  is  j^^^^  ^e^^  previously  known  to  the  apostle,  for  he 

mentioned  among  the  boundaries  of  the  tnbes  sends  him  an  affectionate  salutation:  'Salute,' says 

of  Judah  and  Benjamm  (JosIl  xv.  7,  8  ;  xvm  ^^^  .  ^y  well-beloved  Epenetus,  who  is  the  first- 

16).      Here  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  concealed  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^  .  ^ '  Axa/a  j)  unto  Christ '  (Rom. 

themselves whenseekingmtelligenceofAbsaloni  8  ^  g^      g^^^  jg  ^^^  ^^-      ^^  ^he  texius  recep- 

^unsels  against  his  father  (1   Sam.  xvu.  17).  ^^.  ^ut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true 

Here,  too,  Adonijah  feasted  Joab  and  Abiathar  ^^-      j^  .^he  first-fruits  of  Asia  (rij,  'Acr/as) 

and  others,  who  he  hoped  might  further  his  ^^^  ^^^^^     rj^jg  ^  the  reading  of  the  oldest 

views  m  regard  to  bemg  kmg  (1  Kmgs  i.  9-19).  ^^^  ^^  ^SS.  of  several  of  the  ancient  versions 

EP'APHRAS  has   been   suj)posed  by  some,  of  Origen  and  others  of  the  fathers,  is  approved 

from   Col.    iv.    12,   to   have   Imen   a  native  of  of  by  the  ablest  critics  of  modem  times,  and  is 

Colosse ;  but  the  words  may  only  signify  that  received  into  the  chief  critical  editions  of  the 

he  belonged  to  that  city  either  as   merely  an  Greek  text  which  have  been  published  of  late 

inhabitant  of  it  or  as  a  member  of  the  church  years  (Griesbach,  Nov.  Test  ii.  219  ;  Tr^jelles, 

there.     He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  held  office  Text  of  N.  T.  61).     It  is  not  improbable  Epene- 

in  the  church,  but  what  office  does  not  exactly  tus  may  have  been  one  of  the  apostle's  converts 

appear.     He  was  probably  a  preacher  or  evan-  at  Ephesus,  or  some  other  city  of  proconsular 

gelist,   but  not  the  pastor  of  the  church.     He  Asia.     To  be  the  first-fruits  of  such  a  city  or 

appears  to  have  visited  Paul  when  a  prisoner  at  such  a  country  was  no  small  honour,  and  well 

Rome,  and  there  to  have  been  himself  cast  into  deser\'ed  to  be  noted.      In  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  the 

prison,  for  the  apostle  calls  hira  *  my  fellow-  apostle  says,  *  Ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanas 

prisoner'  (Philem.  23).     He  speaks  very  highly  that  it  is  Uie  first-fruits  of  Achaia.'    To  reconcile 

and  affectionately  of  hira,  calling  him  in  writing  the  two  passages,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Epe- 

to  the  Colossians,  *  our  dear  fellow-servant,  who  netus  may  have  been  one  of  the  household  of  Ste- 

18  for  you  a  faithful  SidKOPo^  (E.  T.  minister)  phanas  ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  reading  rijt  'Afflas, 

of  Christ ; '    *  labouring  fervently  for  you   in  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  supposition  of  this 

prayers  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  kind. 

in  all  the  will  of  God  ;  for  I  bear  him  record  ^,^ 

that  he  hath  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that  ETHAH,  a  measure  of  dry  articles  among  the 

are  in  Laodicea,  and  them  in  Hierapolis  (L  7  ;  Hebrews.  It  contained  ten  omers  (Exod.  xvi.  36) ; 

iv.  12,  13).  *^d  ^^  ^^  the  same  capacity  as  the  bath,  which 


was  used  as  a  measure  of  liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  11). 

EPETESUS,  the  chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia, 
niary  aid  to  the  apostle  Paul  when  a  prisoner    situated  on  the  river  Cayster,  about  five  miles 
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from  the  JElgean  Sea,  with  which  it  communi- 
cated by  that  river.  It  ia  represented  by  ancient 
geographers  as  at  once  the  ornament  of  Asia 
and  as  the  most  frequented  emporium  of  that 
country.  It  was  specially  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  sun,  it 
was  said,  saw  nothing  in  his  course  more  magnifi- 
cent than  Diana's  temple.  It  was  425  feet  long 
and  220  broad,  and  was  supported  by  127  marble 
pillars,  each  of  them  60  feet  high,  and  36  of 
them  richly  carved.  But  if  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  magnificent,  the  image  enshrined 
within  the  sumptuous  enclosure  was  primitive 
and  rude.  It  was  a  small  wooden  statue  which, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  had  been  sent 
down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  and  was  deemed 
an  image  of  Diana,  but  which  had  no  resem- 
blance of  her  in  any  of  the  characters  usually  as- 
cribed to  her,  and  was  merely  an  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  with  many  breasts  representing 
the  goddess  of  nature.  The  figure  which  as- 
sum^  this  emblematic  form  was  terminated  be- 
low in  a  shapeless  block.  Yet  rude  as  was  the 
image,  it  was  the  object  of  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, not  at  Ephesus  only,  but  it  was  the  model 
on  which  the  images  of  Diana  were  formed  for 
worship  in  other  cities. 

One  of  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  use  of  portable  images  or  shrines, 
which  were  little  models  of  the  more  celebiated 
objects  of  worship.  They  were  carried  in  pro- 
cessions, on  journeys  and  military  expeditions, 
and  sometimes  set  up  as  household  gods  in  pri- 
vate houses.  Ancient  writeramake  aHusions  to  the 
shrines  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  are  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  24.  The  material  might  be  of  wood, 
or  gold,  or  silver.  The  latter  was  the  material 
employed  by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen. 
From  the  accoimt  by  Luke  it  is  evident  that  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  trade  grew  up  at  Ephesus 
in  the  making  and  sale  of  these  shrines.  It  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  few  strangers  who 
came  to  Ephesus  would  willingly  go  away  with- 
out a  model  of  the  temple  as  a  memorial  of  the 
goddess ;  and  from  the  wide  circulation  of  her 
shrines  in  other  countries  it  might  be  said  that 
*  all  Asia  and  the  worid  worsliipped  her'  (xix. 
27). 

The  Ephesions,  while  they  were  liberal  patrons 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were 
noted  for  their  luxury  and  licentious  manners. 
They  were  also  much  addicted  to  superstition, 
sorcery,  and  magical  arts  ;  whence  arose  the 
proverbial  phrase,  '  Ephesian  letters,'  to  denote 
those  spells  or  sentences  which  they  used  to 
write  upon  their  girdles,  or  to  imprint  on 
different  parts  of  their  bodies  as  charms  against 
evil,  or  as  sources  of  supematiirol  power  (Cony- 
bearc,  ii.  71). 

Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  Ephesus. 
Paul  first  visited  that  city  on  his  way  fi-om 
Greece  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  on  that  occasion  he 
remained  only  for  a  short  time,  yet  under  a  pro- 
mise that  (D.  V.)  he  would  return  again.  Mean- 
while ApoUos  appears  to  have  come  to  Ephesus, 
and  the  apostle,  according  to  his  promise,  after- 
wards visited  it  and  remained  three  years,  labour- 
ing night  and  day  and  with  great  success.  The 
disposition  of  the  Ephesians  to  magical  arts  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  presented  a  powerful 


obstacle  to  the  sncceas  of  the  goipd,  yet  thii 
very  circumstance  rendered  the  triumph  of  the 
word  more  signal :  '  Many  that  believed  oune 
and  confessed,  and  shewed  their  deeds.  Many 
of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  broi^t 
their  books  together  and  burned  them  before  all 
men ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  it  50,000  pieces  of  silver.  So  mistily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.'  If  bf 
pieces  of  silver  we  here  understand  attic 
drachmsB,  as  was  most  probably  the  case,  the 
whole,  taking  the  drachma  at  7  id.,  would 
amount  to  £1562,  lOs. ;  but  if  they  were  Jewish 
shekels,  as  is  less  likdy,  it  would  amount  to 
£6250,  taking  the  shekel  at  2s.  6d.  It  was  dur- 
ing Paul's  stay  at  this  time  that  Demetrius 
the  silversmith,  who  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana,  raised  such  an  uproar  in  the  dty  that 
the  to¥m-clerk  or  recorder,  in  trying  to  allay  the 
tumult,  referred  to  it  as  an  aclmowledged  fact, 
*  how  tiiat  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  was  a  wor* 
shipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the 
image  which  fell  down  fh)m  Jupiter.'  Thouf^ 
Paul  did  not  again  visit  Ephesus,  yet  on  toudi- 
ing  at  Miletus,  when  again  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  sent  thither  and  called  the  eldeis  of 
the  church,  and  addressed  to  them  a  most  solemn 
charge,  after  which  he  and  they  took  a  most 
affectionate  farewell  of  each  other  (Acts  xviiL 
18-24  ;  xix.  1,  8-10, 18-41 ;  xx.  17-38).  When 
afterwards  a  prisoner  at  Rome  he  wrote  an 
epistle  to  them  ftdl  of  rich  instruction.  The 
church  of  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  {ue^  of  proconsular  Asia)  to  which  CShrist 
Jesus  sent  messages  by  his  servant  John  ;  and 
though  he  praises  it  as  in  various  respects  faith- 
ful, yet  it  had  declined  from  its  first  love,  and 
he  threatens  that  unless  it  repented  he  would 
remove  its  candlestick  out  of  its  place  (Rev.  i 
11  ;  ii.  1-7).  The  apostle  John,  according  to 
the  united  testimony  of  early  writers,  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor  ;  uid  alter 
being  banished  to  Patmos,  is  said  to  have  come 
to  Ephesus,  and  to  have  died  there  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

The  denunciation  of  the  Redeemer  was  long 
ago  fulfilled.  Ages  have  passed  away  since  the 
candlestick  of  Ephesus  was  removed  out  of  its 
place.  About  the  end  of  the  11th  century  it 
first  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Long 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  empire  it 
had  fallen  into  general  decay,  and  a  new  town 
and  citadel  having  been  founded  at  Aiasoluk, 
about  two  miles  distant,  which  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Saracenic  princes,  the  ancient  city 
was  soon  entirely  deserted.  It  has  long  been 
without  an  inhabitant  Nothing  now  remains 
of  it  but  ruins.  On  its  site  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  marble  columns  scattered  here  and 
there,  some  standing,  some  broken,  some  half- 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  their  basements  and  their 
capitals  scattered  in  all  directions  {Am^,  MisM, 
Her.  1832,  p.  18C).  The  theatre  is  a  wx^eck  of 
immense  grandeur.  Its  form  alone  can  now  be 
noted  :  every  seat  is  removed,  and  the  pro- 
scenium is  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  splendid  circus 
or  stadium  remains  tolerably  entire.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  another  gigantic  building, 
but  whether  of  a  gymnasium,  a  temple,  or  a 
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paUce,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture  {Bib.  Sac.  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ^as  set  up  in 

▼iii  870).    The  temple  of  Diana  was  plundered  Shiloh,  a  city  belonging  to  this  tribe ;  and  here 

and  burnt  a.d.  260  by  the  Goths,  who  came  Joshua  cast  lots  for  tiie  division  of  the  land 

from  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  travellers  are  among  such  of  the  tribes  as  had  not  previously 

now  left  to  conjecture  even  as  to  its  site  and  received  their  inheritance  (xviiL  1,  2,  8,  10). 

foundations.     Aiasoluk  itself  is  a  miserable  vil-  There  it  appears  to  have  continued  for  the  long 

lage  of  mud  cottages,  and  about  a  dozen  of  small  period  of  320  years  (Judg.  xviiL  31 ;  1  Sam.  L 

square  buildings  of  brick,  inhabited  by  thirty  or  3 ;  iv.  3-5  ;  vii  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixrviii  60  ;  Jer.  vii 

forty  families  of  Turkish  herdsmen.     Even  the  12,  14).     On  the  death  of  Solomon  ten  of  the 

vale  of  Ephesus  has  undergone  a  total  change  ;  tribes,  including  Ephraim,  rev<^lted  from  his  son 

and  the  city  could  never  be  supposed  by  an  ob-  Rehoboam  ;  and  under  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 

server  ignorant  of  its  history  to  have  had  a  free  Nebat,  an  Ephrathite,  established  a  separate 

oommunication  with  the  sea.      The  Cayster,  kingdom,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of 

formerly  navigable,  is  now  choked  with  mud,  Israel,  and  continued  254  years,  from  a.m.  3029 

and  flows  through  sedges,  which  render  it  almost  to  3283  (1  Kings  xiL  16-20 ;  2  Kings  xviL  6). 

invisible.    The  earth  brought  down  by  the  river  Most,  if  not  all,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  of  this 

has  destroyed  the  port,  and  even  encroached  tribe,  and  the  royal  cities  of  Shechem  and 

iome  miles  on  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Samaria  belonged  to  it      One  of  the  golden 

•nnTT'^T^       ,     .                        1.           V    i.v  calves  was  placed  in  Bethel,  another  of  its  cities. 

EPHOD,  •short  upper  (^ent  worn  by  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  j.^^^  ^^,  ^  „„t^ 

Hebrew  pneste.    That  for  the  common  priests  ^^  ^       jj,^  ^^  y,     ^  ftequently  re^Sved 

WM  of  plain  toen  d  Sam^  "|^  18)     T^  for  j^^  ,^^^e,peciaUy  in  the  toe  of  Hosea  (2 

Uie  high-pr.^  was  anch  robe  of  fine  twmed  ^^^  ^  fT  j,^  ^^yi^  i,  8;  Hosea  It.  V. 

linen  or  cotton,  embroidered  with  gold,  blue,  .     .\            ' 

purple,  and  scarlet   On  its  two  shoulder-pieces,  Ephraim  is  also  the  name  of-1.  A  city  near 

whereby  It  was  fixed  above,  were  two  prwjious  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^h  of  Jem- 

stones,   m  each  of  which  were  engraved  the  galem.   Abijah  took  it  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 

names  of  six  of  the  tobes  of  Israel     On  that  ^  ^^y     '^.^^       .^  ^        ba^le,  our  Saviour 

part  of  It  which  cross«i  his  breast  was  fastened  ^^hdreV  when  the  Jews  sought  his  life,  after 

the  bieart-plate  of  judgment  by  meaM  of  the  ^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^^^  (John  £i.  54) ;  and  near 

nnm  and  thummim,  m  which  the  Lo«i  re-  ^  ^^^^  Baalhazor  where  Absalom  had  hU 

irealed  his  mmd  to  his  people ;   below  which  ^^^  (2  Sam.  xiiL  23).     2.  Mount  Ephraim 

the  ephod  was  fastened  on  the  pnest  s  body  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^j^  mountain,  but  a  hilly  district 

with    a    cunous    girdle   (Exod.   xxviii.   6-30).  i„  the  lot  of  Ephraim.     When  the  defendants 

Sometimes  persons  not  m  the  office  of  pnests,  ^^  j        j^  first  settled  in  it,  it  appears  to  have 

wh«a    ministering    about   holy    thmgs,    wore  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^          ^j^^^  ^^15).     She- 

ephods  :    SamueU  when   a  child    and   David,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^  Ephr^ua  (xx.  7).     Joshua 

when  attendmg  the  ark  to  Jen^alem,  had  on  a  ^^  ^.^  inheritance  assigned  to  him  in  Mount 

Unen  ephod  (1   Sam.  ii    18  ;  2  Sam.  vi    14).  g  h^aim,  and  he  was  buried  there  in  Timnath- 

What  Gideon  mtended  by  his  costly  ephod,-  J^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^h  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash 

whether  he  inadvertently  framed  it  as  a  memo-  ^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^      ^y^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,  ^^^^ 

nal  of  his  yictones,  or  whether,  havmg  been  )^^^^^^    which   is  in    Mount   Ephraim'    (2 

once  appointed  to  oflFer  sacrihce,  he  imagmed  ^^^   ^...    ^^       j^   ^^^^^   Ephraim  Micah 

himself  a  kmd  of  pnest,  and  made  it  for  con-  ^^^  idolater  dwelt,  and  the  Levite  who  cut  his 

mlUng  the  mmd  of  God.-we  know  not ;  but  this  ^^^  .^    .         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^^^ 

we  know  the  Hebrews  abused  it  for  idolatreus  j^^     ^^^^^  ^     ^.^    ^     1  g^,^    i    1     j^^    .^ 

tu^y^J"'  ^tf  '  T*  ^^x^'.   ^A^^^?'  ^^''''  15).    3.  A  wood  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  near 

the  destariction  of  Jerusalem  King  Agnppa  per-  ^ahanaim,  where  Ab«alom  and  his  array  were 

r^^  I  ?  nf'^  ^  "^f i     'T  ^^\  "1';^  defeated  and  himself  slain  (2  Sam.  xviL  24; 

for  about  1^00  years  past  thus  nation  hath  been  ■■•   go   ,  yv 

without   ephod   and  every  other  badge  of  the  '       *      '* 

peculiar  people  of  God  (Hosea  iii.  4).  EPH'RATAH,  a  designation  of  the  town  of 

EPH'RAIM,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph,  bom  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  our  Lord  :  *  Thou 

about  A.M.  2293.     Joseph  presented  him  and  Bethlehem  Ephratah    (Micah  v.  2  ;    see  also 

his  brother  Manasseh  to  Jacob  his  father  when  Buth  iv.  11  ;  Ps.  cxxxiL  6).     Ephrath  appears 

dying,  that  he  might  give  them  his  blessing,  to  have  been  Miciently  the  name  of  Bethlehem. 

To  mark  that  Ephraim's  trilie  should  be  most  H^l^  ^^j^^.^.  ^'f  ^^  ^«^  ^^^^  (^°-  "^^- 

numerous  and  powerful,  Jacob  crossed  his  hands,  l""!**  5  xlviii.  /;. 

laying  the  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Ephraim,  EPH'RATHITE     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 

and  the  left  on  the  head  of  Manasseh  ;   nor  of  Bethlehem,  from  the  name  of  Ephrath  or 

would  the  patriarch  change  his  hands,  and  gave  Ephratah,  by  which  that  place  was  designated 

for  his  reason  his  certain  knowledge,  that  though  (Ruth  i.  2;  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xviL  12).     [Eph- 

Manasseh's  tribe  should  be  great  and  numerous,  ratah.] 

jet  that  of  Ephraim  should  be  much  more  so  2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mount  Ephraim, 

(Gen.  xlviii.  8-22).  or  i)erhaps   a  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  so 

When  the  Ephraimites  came  out  of  Egypt  equivalent  to  Ephraim  ite  (1  Sain.  i.  1) ;  but  it 

they  amounted  to  40,500  ;  but  they  decreased  is  possible  that  Elkanah  might  be  bom  in  Beth- 

8000  in  the  wilderness.     In  the  division  of  the  lehem  Ephratah,  and  hence  might  receive  and 

land  of  Canaan  this  tribe  obtained  one  of  the  keep  the  name  of  Ephrathite,  though  he  now 

richest  and   most  fruitful  districts   about  the  dwelt  in  Mount  Ephraim  (see  Judg.  xix.  1,  2). 

centre  of  the  country  (Josh.  xvL  5-9).     The  But  in  Judg.  xiL  1,  4,  5,  6,  where  *  men  of  Eph- 
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raim'   and   'Ephraimites'   are  spoken  of,  the  striking:  'The  erente  belonging  to  the  nSpk 

question  put  to  them :  '  Art  thou  an  (^nifiK)  of  Es&r-haddon  which  are  introduced  by  the 

BphrathiUV  (improperly  rendered  in  the  £.  T.  sacred  writers  into  their  narratiye  are  but  few. 

EphraimiU)  is  a  plain  example  of  that  name  Ab  his  father  was  contemporary  with  Hexekiah, 

being  given  to  Ephraimites.  we  naturally  regard  him  as  falling  into  the  time 

8.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Zereda,  a  town,  of  Manasseh ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  generally 

according  to  Gesenius,  of  the  Manassites  near  felt  that  he  should  be  the  king  of  Assyria  whose 

Scythopolis.      Jeroboam    is    called  '  an  Eph-  captains  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and 

rathite  of  Zereda'  (1  Kings  xL  26).     This  place  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to 

Gesenius  considers  as  the  same  as  Zcredathnh  Babylon.*     The  monuments  confirm  the  lyn- 

(2  Chron.  iv.  17)  ;  as  Zererath  (Judg.  viL  22),  chronism  which  Scripture  implies  by  distinctly 

where  he  says  the  word  should  be  Zereda,  as  in  mentioning  '  Manasseh  king  of  Judab '  among 

some  MSS. ;  and  as  V1")V  {Zarihan;  Josh,  iii  the  tributaries  of  Esar-haddon ;  and  thou^  no 

16  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  viL  46  ;  comp.  this  last  direct  confirmation  has  as  yet  been  found  of  the 

passage  with  2  Chron.  iv.  17;  Gesenius,  Lex,  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  monarch, 

718).  yet  the  narrative  contains  an  incidental  aUnsicHi 

i:<nT/^TTniViXTci  ^    e        •    i.     VM  wWch  is  lu  vcry  remarkable  harmouy  with  the 

EPICURE'ANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philoso-  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^        ^   surprised  at  fiist 

phcrs,  foUowcrs  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicuru^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^         ^^  ^^  ^  Assyrian  king, 

who  was  bom  about  341  B.O.   They  mamtamed  ^^  capturing  a  rebel,  carried  him  to  .Ba^toi 

that  the  world  was  foraied,  not  by  God,  nor  ^^^  ^^  Kineveh;  one  is  almost  inclined  to 

with  any  design,  but  by  the  fortuitous  con-  ^^^  ^  mistake.      'What   has    a  king  of 

coiirseof  atoms.    They  demed  that  Ckxigovenis  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^j^  Babylon  f  one  naturally 

tlic  world,  or  in  the  least  condescends  to  mter-  ^^    ^he  reply  is,  that  Esar-haddon,  and  ke 

fere  with  creatures  below.     They  denied  the  ^„^     of  aU  the  Assyrian  kings,  actually  was 

immortality  of  tiie  soul  and  the  existence  of  ^^  ^j  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

angels.     They  mamtamed  tiiat  happing  con-  occasionally  held  his  courii  there  ;  and  that,  con- 

sisted  m  pleasure  :  some  of  them  placed  this  g^quenUy,  a  captive  was  as  likely  to  be  brought 

plea«urem  the  tranquillity  and  joy  of  tiiemmd  ^  jiim  at  that  city  as  at  the  metropolis  of 

aming  from  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  ^^^  j^  ^^  narnitive  fall^under 

which  18  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  taiie  the  reign  of  any  other  Assyrian  monaroh  this 

principle  of  Epicurus  ;  others  understood  him  explanation  could  not  have  been  given,  and  the 

in  the  gross  sense,  and  placed  all  theu-  happi-  difficulty  would  have  been  considwabla    Occoi- 

ness  in  corporeal  pleasures,  as  eatmg,  drmkmg,  ^ng  where  it  does,  it  furnishes  no  difficulty  at 

sexual  mtercourse,  etc.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^e  ^^  ^j^^^  small  points  of  incidental 

ERASTUS  is  first  mentioned  along  with  agreement  which  are  more  satisfactory  to  a  can- 
Timothy  as  ministering  to  Paul  at  Ephesus,  did  mind  than  even  a  very  laiige  amount  of 
and  as  sent  by  him  from  that  city  to  Macedonia  harmony  in  the  main  narrative  (Rawlinson, 
before  he  himself  went  thither  (Acts  xix.  22).  Bampton  Lect  144). 

If  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  wa^  witten  from        eSH'COL,   one  of   Abraham's  confederat« 

Cormth,  as  there  IS  good  reason  for  believing  It  ^^en  he  pureued  and  defeated  Chedorlaomer 

was,  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Erastiism  ^^^  ^he  kings  that  were  wth  him  (Gen.  xiv. 

Connth  at  thiit  time,  for  he  sends  ]i>5 /^luta-  13.24).      Perhaps  he  received  his  name  from 

tions  to  the  brethren  at  Rome :  mdeed  he  is  ^^^e  valley  of  Eshcol,  or  it  may  have  had  ite 

called  6  OLKovofiot  (L    T.  *  the  cMinberImn  of  ^^^  j^^  y^^    ^e  have  probably  an  example 

tJicaty;   Rom.  xyi.  23).    In  the  becond  Lpistle  ^f  ^his  kind  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Mamre, 

to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome  several  years  ^^^  probably  either  obtained  his  name  from  the 

aften^-ards,  the  apostle  says  :*Erastus  abode  at  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  his  name  to  it     In 

Connth   (IV.  20).     Perhaps  these  notices  refer  Scotland  it  was  long  customary  to  call  persons 

to  two  dilTerent  persons  ;  they  do  not  appear,  ^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  their  properties, 
at  least,  altogether  to  suit  the  same  individual.  j^  ^  generally  supposed  that  the  valley  of 

E'RECH,  one  of  the  cities  which  are  stated  to  Eshcol,  from  which  the  spies  brought  the  cluster 

have  been  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  of  grapes,  the  pomegranates,  and  the  figs,  as  a 

(Gen.  X.  10).      Bochart  supposes  that  it  was  s{^)ecimen  of  the  fruits  of  Canaan,   was  near 

Arecha  or  Aracca,  on  the  Tigris,  on  the  borders  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  23) ;  and  the  character 

of  Babyk)nia  and  Susiana  (Rosen.  Oeog.  ii.  28),  of  the  fruits  of  that  part  of  the  country  is  con- 

an  opinion  with  which  Gesenius  is  disposed  to  iirmatory  of  this.     Dr.  Wilson,  on  setting  out 

agree  (79).    Other  conjectures  have  been  formed^  from  Hebron  for  Bethlehem,  says :  *  We  pro* 

but  as  they  rest  on  no  proper  evidence,  they  aro  cecded,  in  the  first  instance,  up  the  valley  which 

not  worth  mentioning.  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  which  is 

E'SAR-HAD'DON,  the  son  and  successor  of  probably  righUy  supposed  to  be  that  of  EshcoL 

Sennacherib,  king  of  AssjTia  (2  Kings  xix.  37).  ^^^utiful  fields  and  gardens  of  >'in«,  olive*. 

The  only  other  expUcit  notice  of  him  in  the  pomegr^tes,  and  hgs  lay  on  each  side  of  o^ 

Scriptures  is  in  reference  to  his  having  brought  P^^^   /T'^J     vineyards  grapes  of  the  largest 

to  Samaria  some  of  the  colonists  who  were  found  «^  ""^/P^  '^'^'\^*  T^^v*"  r^®  Tr  ™*^  ^ 

settled  there  (E/ra  iv.  2).     The  truth  of  the  ^VVO^^  to  have  takento  the  Israelites,  are  at 

Scripture  has,  however,  received  some  remark-  P^ff  "^^  procurable.      The  yaley  extends  dto- 

able  confirmations  from  the  discoveries  and  in-  f^^^«^  ^^^*  »  ^^P^®  °^  "^'^^   ^^Uson,  1. 381). 

vestigations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  L1"^^^^*J 
in  the    East      The  following   coincidence  is        ESHTAOL,  a  city  on  the  west  border  of  thi 
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tribe  of  Jadah.      It  was  first  giveii  to  that  the  circnmstances  nnder  which,  and  of  the  de* 

tribe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Danites  (Josh.  zv.  sign  with  which  it  was  written. 

83  ;    ziz.  41).      It  probably  lay  toward   the  Even  the  credibility  of  the  book  has  been 

country  of  the  Philistines.     Samson  was  bom  doubted  or  denied  by  some  on  account  of  the 

and  buried  near  to  this  place  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  25 ;  extraordinary,  not  to  say  strange  circumstances 

xvi  81).  related  in  it.     But  we  are  not  to  estimate  the 

ESHTEtfOA,  a  city  given  by  the  tribe  of  o^fbiUty  of.tat*ment«  a«  to  what  has  happened 

Judah  to  the  priesuf  Sd  to  «ie  elden.  of  S™"  b^^w^Tt'^IlLSt  ^I^^L'^^T-'^* 

—v:  u  T\    "J     *  A       A     *  Au          -1  u     A    1  times,  by  what  takes  place  in  our  own  or  neigh- 

which  David  sent  part  of  the  spoil  he  took  v«„-:„„V«„„f„-^o  :„  lv«  «^oo«*  ^««     j^aJIa 

^.^\f  J*  ,^  P'^^^ly  ^^^^  in  the  hill  ^^ted  in  commemoration  of  the  great  deUverance 

country  of  Judjea  (Josh.  xv.  60).  ^^^  ^  .^  ^^  ^^.^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  j^^^ 

ESTEEM'.     1.  To  value  ;  prize  (Job  xxxvL  Maccaboeus  as  already  a  standing  ordinance  (2 

19).     2.  To  judge ;  think  (Rom.  xiv.  14).     We  Maccab.  xv.  86),  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ulti- 

did  esteem  him  stridden,  amitten  of  God:  we  ^^^  and  concluding  facts  to  which  the  previous 

thought  him  divinely  punished  for  his  own  steps  were  simply  preparatory.    A  national  fes- 

crimes  (Is,  liiL  4).  tival  could  not  have  been  foimded  and  kept  up 

on  a  mere  fable.     Hence  we  must  hold  that  the 

ES^EDBR    This  book  receives  its  name  from  feast  of  Purim  originated  for  the  reason  and  in 

the  main  subject  of  it — Queen  Esther.    There  the  manner  there  stated  (Home,  Jntrod.  n. 

have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  its  author,  698,  700,  701,  703). 

but  for  none  of  them  is  there  the  slightest  evi-  prnTrRisrAT    pvttrt  ASTTKa  vnn  v^^!'^i 

dence.      He  probably  lived  in  Pereia,   for  he  r.^^^^^  EVERLASTING,  FOR  EVm, 

appeals  to  *  the  Book  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  EVERMORE,    sometimes    denote  ~1.    That 

kings  of  Media  and  Persia'  (x.  2) ;  and  he  shews  f^^^  continues  a  long  time.     The  ceremonial 

an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affaire  and  ^*^?..»™,^^,"*^  to  be  /or  ewr  (Ezod.  xxvii.  21  ; 

customs  of  the  country  even  to  minute  pai-  "™-  }^\^^^^  i?  "^^.v*"  T^^^'«? 

ticulani  (L  MO,  13,  14  ;  iL  3,  8,  9,  12-15,  21-  ^'?^^'''?^.•^^°*  .'^;  8)' "^^  the  rather  as  it 

28  ;  iii  1,  2,  7,  10,  12-15  ;  iv.  2,  11  ;  viiL  8-  ^^Sl^^  *^f  §«.  «*"^y  f'^\v^'  ^  ^ 

14).     The  descriptions,  in  fact,  are  often  quite  called  /t^^^t'wjr,  to  signify  their  antiquity, 

graphic,  and  coiUd  scarcely  have  been  written  !*!^^*y'  ^^,V^°^  t^'^v-''^.^^°;  "^"^   ^1* 

by  one  who  had   not  been  long  resident  in  ^^*-  ^"-  ^^\    ^,  *^"  lunited  sense,  the 

Persia.     This  opinion  is  confirm«i  by  the  ab-  ^^.T!?^^"";  promised  to  David  and  his  seed  is 

sence  of  any  reference  to  the  land  of  Judah  or  ^^  erer^ew^tn^r,  unless  we  consider  it  as  for 

the  city  of  Jerusalem.  !!«'  P^VoT"^  ""  .V'?o'Pi^x''*o  ^^°^?°  °^,*^« 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  also  un-  Messiah  (2  Sam.  vil  13  16).    2.  Sometimes  they 

known,  but  the  likeUhood  is,  it  was  written  not  ^^^^/^  *\^*  ^,\^^^\^  without  beginning  and  end, 

long  after  the  events  related  in  it  occurred,  f  ^^  ^^^^  i^ithout  end      When  eterTial  or  ever- 

The  Hebrew  language  must  not  have  ceased  to  ^«^^^i7  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  denote  his  be- 

be  in  common  use  when  it  was  written;  and  »»g^'itliout  begmmng  or  end  of  duration.     This 

the  reference  to  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  ^^^^^^ted  contmuance  is  imphed  in  his    self- 

Media  and  Persia,  already  noticed,  would  seem  existence  ;  for  that  which  is  self-existent  can 

to  indicate  that  the  Persian  empire  was  stiU  in  admit  of  no  conceivable  period  m  which  it  was 

being,  and  the  chronicles  still  accessible.  °^^  '  J*^*  ^^®  "!^"^^^  of  the  divine  duration. 

The   canonical   authority   of    the    Book    of  ^^^  ^^  '^  co-existence  with  time,  is  to  us  no 

Esther  has  been  questioned  by  some  because  more  coinpreheiisiblo  than  the  co-existence  of 

it  is  not  cited  in  the  N.  T.  nor  by  Philo,  and  his  infinity  with  particiJar  places     This  eternity 

is  omitted  in  some  of  the   ancient   Christian  of  God  is  expressed  m  his  being  from  er^^o^^m^ 

catalogues  of  the  sacred  writers.     As  to  its  not  ^  ev^l^tmg  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  2 /  ;  Ps.  xc  2).    The 

being  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  nor  by  PhUo,  covenant  of  grace,  m  the  execution  of  it  (Heb. 

that  is  an  objection  which  would  apply  to  several  ^»:  ^O),  and  angels,  human  souls,  and  the  exe- 

other  books  of  the  0.  T.  which  yet  are  not  cation  of  Chnsts  mediatory  office,  and  so  re- 

questioned.     There  can  be  no  question  as  to  <i^^Ption,  salvation,  and  glory,  are  eveTlasiing, 

its  having  formed  part  of  the  Jewish   canon  y^^^^^^  ^J"^  \l^'  '^  ^  i>  S"^* . ''";  |,^  '  i"'  "'• 

before  the  time  of  Christ,  since  the  book,  as  ^  J  ^^^:  3^'  ^\  '  7' ^  >  ^  Cor  iv.  17).     Nor  is 

existing  in  the  Hebrew  knguage,  was   trans-  JJ«  Punishment  of  the  damned  of  less  duration ; 

lated   by  the  Seventy  ;    a7  lament  which  ^^«  ^^^f «  ^'""^  J^  "f^  V^i'T  ^^^  ^^f  "' 

carries  much  more  weight  with  it  than  do  the  ^,^-  \^  >  .f  ^-  ^^^  ^^ '     ^J^  ^^^^  judgment  is 

doubts  of  subsequent  writers,  though  they  un-  '^^ '   '^  irrevocably  determmes   and   hxes 

happily  introduced  into    it    various    additions  f^  ^"^^««  ^^^  ""^  *°S^^  ^^  °^^^  (^®^-  ^•^• 

in   the    Greek  language.     [Apocrypha.]     The  '* 

fact  that  the  name  of  God  never  occurs  in  it,  ETH'ANIM,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish 

and  tliat  there  is  no  reference  to  the  superin-  sacred  year,  and  the  first  of  the  civil.     After 

tending  providence  of  God  as  shewn    in    the  the   captivity  it  was   called  Tisri.      It    com- 

deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people,  has  also  been  menced,    according  to   the   rabbins,   with   the 

felt  by  some  to  be  an  objection  to  it.     The  new  moon  of  our  September,  but  according  to 

omission  is  certeinly  singular,   and   it  is  not  Michaelis  and  others  who  follow  him,  with  that 

easy  to  account  for  it ;  but  a  mere  negative  of  October.     On  the  1st  day  of  this  month  was 

fact  of  this  kind  should  not  carry  much  weight  observed  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ;  on  the  3d,  a  fast 

with  it     It  may  arise  out  of  our  ignorance  of  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (Zech.  viiL  19) ;  ou 
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tbc  Gth,  A  fut  for  the  death  of  ■one  daeton  ; 
on  the  7th,  ■  fut  on  ftrcoant  of  the  golden  calf ; 
on  the  lOth,  the  Great  Fut  of  Alooenient  ;  an 
the  IGth  and  Hnn  daji  raDnwinf;,  the  Feut  ot 
TaliRiudn  ;  and  on  the  23d,  a  taliTal  of  J07 
for  the  re-deliverj  of  the  lair  to  Mows,  on  which 
they  read  Uoaea'  bleuingi  ot  the  tribn,  and  the 
hiitorj  of  hi>  death.  In  this  month  Solamon'i 
temple  waa  dedieit«d  (1  King*  viiL  S). 

ZTHIOTU.    [Com.] 

EiryUCH,  one  that  t>  br  natim,  or  b; 
manual  operation,  depriveil  ot  hii  g«iwntiT« 
powen.  Snch  haTe,  for  manj  tgta,  bean  mnch 
lued  in  the  eastern  psrti  ot  the  world  eape- 
clall;to  guard  the  beila  of  princes  and  prineesMi : 
hence  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  auch  offlcen 
*■  aerred  in  the  inner  comta  and  chambeta  ot 
kinga,  even  auppoiiDg  the;  had  not  been  caa- 
trttled.  Potiphar,  who  had  a  wife,  it  called  a 
•uiiuch  (Oen.  iizviL  3S,  Htt.)  Aa  the  cua- 
tora  of  rendering  tnen  euiiucha  wai  eoatnif  to 
tlie  original  law  of  nature,  Ood  excluded  all 
auch  from  eateriug  into  tlie  congregatioa  of 
larnel  (DeuL  iiiii.  1) ;  and  the;  were  reckoned 
aa  Uitelera  dry  trra,  aa  they  could  have  no 
children  (Ll  M.  3).  We  find,  however,  that 
their  kinga  had  often  e 
{1  Sam.  viiL  15;  1  Clirc 
uiL  9;  2  Kings  viii. 
uiT.  12,  IS;  Jer,  ilL  1 

court  of  Babylon  (Is.  inii.  7),  Ebedmclech, 
an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  drew  Jeremiah  fr 
priaoD  (Jer.  iiiriii.  7-13),  Another  Dlhiopinn 
cuuuch,  acrvout  of  Queen  Candace,  having  coiue 
to  wonhip  nt  Jerusalem  oa  a  proselyte  lo  the 
JewLth  religion,  wai,  on  his  return,  conrerted  lo 
the  Christiun  fiiitli  by  Philip,  and,  it  is  com- 
monly said,  introduced  It  into  hia  own  country 
{AcU  viii.  27-39;  Jortin,  Ecela.  Uiat.  L  2S7}. 
Some  are  bom  eunuchs  ;  have  never  any  incliun- 
tion  after  tlte  marriage-bed.  Some  m^e  them- 
selves emiiiclu  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake ;  tliey  alntain  from  niairisge,  and  the  plea- 
sures and  cares  thereof,  that  they  may  devuto 
themselves  more  eminently  and  exclusively  to 
the  duties  and  exercL>eii  ot  Tetigion  (Uutt  iv. 
12). 

EUPHRATES,  a  well-tnown  river  in  Western 
Asia.  It  takes  its  rise  from  several  sources, 
two  In  particiilaj-.  in  the  monntains  of  Armenia, 
at  consirlerable  di-ilancea  from  each  other ;  and, 
after  flowing  throu;h  many  a  rugged  dell  and 
many  a  fruitful  valli     "   ' 


KUaOCLTDOir 


In  spring  tlx  waters  of  the  Bnphnta  h«gli 

to  rise  from  the  melting  of  the  a> 

lowsmO. 

inoidiaBj 

seaaons  an  elevation  of  about  tm  0 

rtwdvafMt 

above  Ita  niual  level,  but  In  aome 

wwons  the 

rise  ia  much  greater.     It  continues 

in  this  stats 

till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  t 

raten  anin 

subaide  into  their  oidinary  channel    The  sodden 

appearance  of  awfril  graodenr.  Wben  tho  rtnr 
reaches  its  gieateot  elevatiott  it  overflows  the 
auiToonding  country,  fllla  up  tba  canals  idiidi 
are  dug  for  irrigating  the  fleUa,  and  thos  greatiy 
facilitates  the  oparationa  of  fatubamdry.  Tlw 
ruins  of  Babylon  are  than  innodated,  so  as  to 
render  many  parts  inacceanble,  and  oonvertiiig 
the  hollows  into  manhea.  But  the  most  n- 
markahle  flood  of  the  Euphrates  is'at  Felngiab, 
twelve  leagues  west  of  Bagdad,  where  it  bunts 
through  the  dam  built  to  oonBne  it  within  its 
chaimel,  overflows  the  adjoining  oonnti;,  spreads 
itself  to  Deal  the  hanks  itf  the  Tigris,  sad  is 
withal  of  snch  depth  as  to  ha  navigaUe  by  lafts 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  (Kor  Porter,  Trot.  iL 
104).  It  is  perhapa  to  this  aea-liks  appeusmes 
of  the  conntiT  that  laaiah  calls  it '  the  desert  of 
the  sea'  (xxL  I),  and  that  Jeremiah  thus  ad- 
drcMea  Babylon :  '  0  thoa  that  dwslltat  npon 
many  waters '  (IL  13) ;  and  Uiat  the  invaaion  of 
Judah  by  the  Assyrian  army  is  likened  to 
'  the  waters  of  the  river  which,  vrtum  orecflowing 
its  banks,  o'  


ii.  7.f 


0  the  ai: 


ind  » 


whirh  ni 


A  allerwarda  to 
the  south-east,  nearly  ijuallel  with  the  Tigris, 
until  they  unite  at  Komeh,  and  farm  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  East,  which  is  called  Shal-el- 
Amb,  a  tidal  river  ahiive  100  miles  long,  and 
discharge*  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  7(J  miles 
below  Boasora.  Though  not  so  rapid  as  the 
Tigris,  it  is  a  much  more  majestic  river,  and 


Euphrates  is  astimated  at  1780  miles  fh>ni  its 
more  southern  source,  near  Diyadin,  lo  the 
embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  its  breadth, 
even  after  it  has  attaineil  ita  full  siie,  is  very 
variable  (Rawlmaon  in  Utrodot  i.  650). 


Though  the  Euphrates  flows  throng  one  of 
the  moat  productive  regions  of  the  earth,  tbs 
pernicious  policy  ot  the  Turks  has  long  rendered 
ot  no  avail  the  bnuntyof  Provideoci^  converting 
fertile  plains  into  sterility  and  the  habitatiom 
of  wild  beasts.  On  those  banks  where  once 
flourished  some  of  the  proudest  cities  ot  th* 
world  now  languish  comparatively  insignificant 
towns  anil  vtllagcs,  intetipetaed  here  aod  tbecs 
in  tbc  desert  like  rocks  in  the  ocean  \  whov 
luxury  and  abnndance  were  once  uuiverssUy 
di(ru!ied,  only  a  scanty  subaiitence  is  now 
gathered  ;  where  mighty  conquepoia  contcDded 
for  kingdoms  the  wandering  Arab  now  vindl- 

There  ia  no  river  which  maki-i  such  a  flgun 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Euphrates.     It  is  mo^ 

primeval  state  of  innocence.  It  was  one  ofths 
four  rivers  into  which  that  of  &len  was  parted 
(Gen.  ii.  10,  14).  It  is  called  'the  river' by 
way  of  eminence  (Gen.  mi.  21  ;  Dent  iL  24 ; 

1  Kings  iv.  21,  24  ;  Pa  linL  8),  and  •  the  grtM 
river'  (Gen.  it.  18  ;  Dent  L  7).  It  was  tb* 
promised  boundary  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  Int 
it  was  rarely  ao  in  point  of  fact,  unless  in  the 
reigns  ot  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  zviiL  S ; 

2  Chron.  ix.  2«). 

EUROCLYDON,  a  tempestuous  wind,  usual 
in  the  Mediterranean,  anil  probably  the  same  is 
the  wind  wi-11  known  to  moilem  sailors  by  the 
name  of  a  lecavier.  This  wind,  according  to 
Shaw,  is  not  contined  to  any  one  single  poin^ 
but  blows  in  all  directions,  from  N.R  round  by 
N.  to  S.  E.  (Shaw,  Tmv.  358).  '  The  great 
wind,'  '  the  mighty  tempest  in  the  aea '  (Jonah 
L  4),  which  overtook  the  abip  in  which  Jmh 
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fleeing  to  Tanhisli,  was  probably  a  levanter.  Eusebius  afterwards,  referring  to  the  latter 

It  was  the  *  tempestuous  wind  called  Euroclydon'  part  of  the  2d  century  (about  the  time  of  the 

which  overtook.Paul  in  his  voyage  to  Rome,  and  death  of  Antoninus,  A.D.   180),  says :  '  There 

wrecked  the  ship  on  the  island  Melita.     It  does  were  even  yet  many  evangelists  of  the  Word  who 

not  appear  to  have  blown  from  only  one  point,  were  ardently  striving  to  employ  their  inspired 

bat  shiifted  about,  and  *  drove  them  up  and  down  zeal,  after  the  apostolic  example,  to  increase 

in  Adria'  (Acts  xzvii.  14-20,  27  ;  xxviiu  1).  and  build  up  the  divine  Word.    Of  these,  Pante- 

Thongh  the  reading  tOpoKXOSutv  (Euroclydon)  nus  is  said  to  have  been  one,  and  to  have  come 

appears  to  be  best  supx>orted,  yet  both  the  Alex-  as  far  as  the  Indies.'    He  calls  Pantffiuus  '  a  man 

andrian  and  the  Vatican  MSS.  read  evpcuciL/Xuv  most  distinguished  for  his  learning'  (/d.  v.  10). 

(^uni^2on),  and  the  Vulgate  has  a  corresponding  Eusebius  also  applies  the  term  evangelist  to 

word,  Euro-aquilo,  the  north-east  wind.     These  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  (iii.  39),  a  use 

are  high  authorities,  and  this  reading  is  pre-  of  it  which  has  now  become  very  general 

^^o^i^Tss?^'^  EVERLASriNG.    [Eternal.] 

.  ^  EVIL-MERODACH,  the  son  and  successor 
EVAITGELIST  (€i5ory«Xi<m^,  a  messenger  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  The  only 
^  good  Udings).  Paul,  speaking  of  the  gifts  notice  which  we  have  of  him  in  the  Scriptures 
which  Christ  hath  bestowed  on  his  church,  says  :  is  of  his  releasing  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah, 
•  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  out  of  prison  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  of  his  kind  treatment  of  him  for  the  rest  of 
teachers*  (Eph- iv.  11).  This  shews  that  the  office  his  days  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30).  According  to 
of  an  evangelist  was  different  from  that  of  an  Berosus,  he  became  the  object  of  aversion  to  his 
apostle  or  a  pastor.  They  do  not  appear  to  people  *  by  his  lascivious  and  oppressive  con- 
have  been  settled  in  any  particular  place,  but  duct ;  and  in  the  tocond  year  of  his  reign  was 
to  have  travelled  about  preaching  the  gospel,  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  Neriglissar,  the 
visiting  the  infant  churches,  instructing  and  husband  of  his  sister,  who  soon  after  his  death 
oonflnning  them  In  the  faith,  settmg  in  order  assumed  the  regal  government,  of  which  he  held 
the  things  that  were  wanting,  exercising  dis-  possession  four  years,  and  then  died  (Berosus  in 
dpline  in  them,  and  ordaining  ordinary  officers  Joseph,  Apion,  iii  136). 
in  them.  Of  this  class  were  Philip  the  deacon,  •»▼  a -ejCht  w  i?  ^  i  a  i  _j. 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  probably  SUas,  and  some  ^-^^^  PI'S*  or  EVBA^tPLS.  1.  An  instance 
othen  (Acts  xxL  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  3,  4  ;  Ui.  ;  iv.  fT  Precedent  for  our  admomtion  to  beware  of 
«,  7,  11-16  ;  V.  ;  2  Tim.  iL  1,  2,  14,  16,  23-26  ;  t^e  sms  which  others  have  committed,  and  so 
ir.  1,  2,  6  ;  Tit  i.  6-14  ;  iL  MO,  16 ;  iii.  1,  2,  *7»^  ^^  judgments  they  brought  on  them- 
a-11).  The  evangelists  connected  with  Paul  f®l^«»=  so  the  punishmento  of  the  Hebrews 
appear  in  fact  to  have  exercised  very  much  the  happened  to  them  for  eruamples  of  warmng 
tame  offices  as  the  apostle  himself,  not,  how-  Y"  ?}^J^  (^P'^'  ^  p)'  2.  A  pattern  for  our 
ever,  as  possessing  the  same  authority,  but  as  limitation  ;  thus  we  have  the  pattern  of  Chnst 
his  assistants  or  helpers,  and  often  acting  under  *^^  ^'^  /«""«,^,  ^'Jf  *?  ^  .^^P^  .^^^^  ?P  th® 
his  direction.  Dr.  CampbeU  alleges  that  the  "^^"^^'*  ^f,^^''  ^'^^  (^  ^'^^V  \i  ^  P?*-  "•  21). 
office,  like  some  other  offices  of  the  apostolic  ^  examples  more  powerfully  determme  others 
period,  was  temporary  (LecL  Eccles.  UisL  i.  ^^  ^  ^^  practice-more  clearly  pomt  out 
148-150),  but  of  this  we  see  no  evidence.  We  °^  ^"^^^  rendering  it  visible  m  its  vanous 
are  disposed  to  thmk  that  so  long  as  there  re-  circumstances-not  only  shew  the  duty,  but  the 
mained  nations  to  be  evangelised  the  office  of  Possibility  of  performing  it,  and  by  a  secret 
evangelist  is  to  be  held  as  a  standing  office  in  ^°^  ^«  *?  imitation,  reproachmg  our  defects, 
the  church,  though  it  may  be  no  longer  exer-  and  animating  us  to  Uke  zeal  and  dihgence,-- 
dsed  under  apostoUc  direction  and  authority.  J^^nisters  and  others  ought  to  be  exemplary  m 
Eusebius,  referring  to  the  end  of  the  aj^ostolic  ^beir  hves  (1  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  1  Thess.  i.  /). 
period,  says :  *  Most  of  the  disciples  at  that  EX'ERCISE,  To,  is  habitually  and  earnestly 
time,  animated  with  a  more  ardent  love  of  the  to  make  use  of,  employ,  exert  (Rev.  xiii  12). 
divine  word,  had  first  fulfilled  the  Saviour's  To  exercise  ones  self  to  have  a  conscience  void 
precept  by  distributing  their  substance  to  the  of  offence  is  to  be  at  all  thought,  care,  and 
needy ;  afterwards  leaving  their  country,  they  pains  to  act  up  to  the  rule  of  God's  law  (Acts 
performed  the  office  of  evangelists  to  those  who  xxiv.  16).  To  exercise  one's  self  unto  godliness 
had  not  yet  heard  the  faith  ;  whilst,  with  a  noble  is,  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  activity,  to 
ambition  to  proclaim  Christ,  they  also  delivered  live  by  faith  on  Christ  as  our  righteousness 
to  them  the  books  of  the  holy  Gospels.  After  and  sUength,  and  in  so  doing,  habitually  exert 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  foreign  all  our  powers  and  improve  our  time,  opi)or- 
parts,  as  the  particular  object  of  their  mission,  tunitie-s,  and  advantages,  to  seek  after  and 
and  after  appointing  others  as  shepherds  of  promote  our  fellowship  with  God,  and  con- 
the  flocks,  and  committing  to  them  the  care  of  formity  to  him  in  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
those  that  had  been  recently  introduced,  they  (1  Tim.  iv.  7).  To  be  exercised  by  trouble  is 
went  again  to  other  regions  and  nations  with  to  be  much  afflicted  therewith,  and  led  out  to 
the  grace  and  co-operation  of  God.  The  Holy  a  proper  improvement  of  it  (Heb.  xii.  11). 
Spirit  also  wrought  many  wonders  as  yet  Senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil  are 
Uirough  them ;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  gosx>el  the  x>owers  of  the  soul  carefully  and  frequently 
was  heard  men  voluntarily,  in  crowds,  and  employed,  till  they  become  skilful  in  taking  up 
eagerly  embraced  the  true  faith  with  their  whole  the  diflerence  between  good  and  evil  (Heb.  v. 
mkids'  (Euseb.  Eccles.  HisL  iii  37).  14).  An  heart  exercised  to  covetous  practices 
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is  one  exre^ingly  bent  on,  ranch  employed, 
and  skilful  in  promoting  courws  (yivttoul  and 
thierish  (2  Pet.  iL  14).  B-^ily  fx^rcix  -vehifh 
profiUth  litilt  is  outward  aiLsterity,  in  watch- 
ings,  fastings,  or  a  mere  outward  attendance 
on  religious  worship  (1  Tim.  iv.  5). 

EX'ODUS.      [PE5TATEUCH.1 

EXFETUENCE,  long  pr^^^f  and  trial  hy  see- 
ing, feeling,  or  the  like  (Gen.  zxx.  27).  Patience 
wi  »rks  experience  and  experience  hope :  by  bearing 
tribulation  in  a  patient  and  resigned  manner, 
we  olisenre  and  feel  much  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  OS,  and  of  the  working  dt  hLs  grace  in 
UA ;  and  are  thereby  encouraged  to  hope  for 
further  support,  deliverance,  grace,  and  ^ory, 
and  every  good  thing  (Rom.  v.  4).  An  experir 
talent  is  a  practical  trial  (2  Cor.  ix.  13). 

EYE,  the  organ  of  sight  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  curious  organ.  Though  every  part 
of  the  animal  system  is  wonderful,  the  eye  is 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  It  gives  to 
animals,  or  at  least  to  man,  a  kind  of  omni- 
presence. By  means  of  it  he  sees  objects,  not 
only  immediately  before  and  around  him,  but 
at  the  distance  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
millions,  and  even  of  billions  of  miles  (for  such 
are  the  distinces  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars ),  and  this  by  means  of  an  organ  insignificant 
in  size,  and  without  any  apparent  suitableness 
of  structure  for  that  purpose,  except  so  far  as 
this  is  in  conformity  with  the  established  laws 
of  nature.  There  is  also  a  wonderful  mollifica- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  eyes  of  the  different 
classes  and  orders  of  animals  to  the  functions 
which  they  have  to  perform,  and  to  the  circum- 
stmces  in  which  they  are  place^l.  A  more  plain 
and  conclusive  proof  of  intelligence,  wisdom, 
design,  skill,  and  creative  power  than  the  eye, 
as  variously  modified  in  man  and  in  the  various 
classes  of  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive. 

As  eyes  are  useful,  not  only  as  instruments 
of  vision,  but  also  for  expressing  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  love,  pity,  anger,  etc.,  they  are 
much  iLfted  in  metaphoric  language.  They  are 
even  figuratively  ascribed  to  Gwl  to  express  the 
perfections  of  his  nature  and  the  acts  of  his 
government.  Thus,  to  express  his  knowledge, 
Solomon  savs :  *  The  eves  of  the  Loni  are  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  * 
(Prov.  XV.  3).  To  express  his  holiness,  Ha- 
bakkuk  says :  *  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity* 
(Hab.  i.  13).     *  The  Lord's  jwrtion,*  says  Moses, 

*  is  his  people  ;  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye'  (Deut  xxxLL  9,  10) :  he  watched  over 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  protected  them 
from  every  danger.  *  I  will  instruct  thee  and 
te«ach  thee  the  way  that  thou  shalt  go  :  I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye '  (Ps.  xxxiL  8) :  I 
who  am  the  all-seeing  Qtod^  who  seeth  events 
and  all  their  consequences,  will  direct  and  pre- 
serve thee  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  happiness. 

•  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide 
mine  eyes  ftrom  you '  (Is.  i.  15)  :  I  will  not  re- 
gard your  prayers,  nor  grant  you  what  you  ask, 
however  much  you  may  need  it.  *  Behold  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the  sinful  king- 
dom.'    '  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  thee  for  evil 


and  not  for  good  *  (Amos  iz.  4,  8) :  lie  win 
manifest  his  indignation  and  wrath  in  his  jndg' 
ments  upon  them  for  their  iniqiiitj. 

Eyes  metaphorically  Ascribed  to  nuu  agniiy 
his  mind,  iiDdentan.li]ig^  or  judgmcot^  and 
also  his  affections.  *  The  wise  num's  eyes,'  laji 
Solomon, '  are  in  his  heed  *  (Bodee.  iL  14).  He 
is  observant  <tf  things  eroiiifed  him,  and  tnnii 
his  observations  to  ^ood  aoeouni  for  the  ngnla- 
tion  of  his  condoct :  '  Bat  the  cyee  of  a  fool 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth*  (P^x>t.  xtiL  24). 
He  overlooks  what  it  is  most  necesaeir,  and 


what  it  most  concerns  him  to  observe ; 
thoughts  are  vagile  and  scattered  ;  he  thiidDi  of 
and  meddles  with  things  with  which  he  his 
nothing  to  do :  '  Crod  haUi  given  them  the  s|urii 
of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  shoold  not  see,  and 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear*  (Rom.  xi.  8) — lsl, 
natural  faculties  to  discern,  and  even  a  natural 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  without  any  spiritual 
uptaking  or  impression  of  them.  *  Lofty  eyes' 
import  pride  and  self-conceit  (Pror.  ygy  13). 
To  be  '  wise  *  or  '  pure  in  onr  own  eyes'  is  to 
be  so  in  our  own  opinion,  without  beLog  so  in 
reality  (Prov.  iii  7  ;  xxx.  12). 


EZE'KIEL  was  the  son  of  Bnzi  the  priest,  so 
that  he  was  not  only  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  hot  of 
the  house  of  Aaron.     His  first  vision  he  had  *iB 
the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month,  in  tht 
fifth  day  of  the  month,'  which  it  seems  natural 
to  understand  of  his  age ;  but  some  refer  thii 
date  to  the  beginning  of  the  leign  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,    the   father  of   Nebnchadnexzar,  idiile 
others  consider  it  as  from  the   18th  3rear  ef 
Josiah's  reign,  when  the  great  passorer  was  kept 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  21-23) ;   but   we   can   see  no 
reason    for    selecting    these    particular    dates 
when   there  is  no  specific  reference  to  them 
nor  any  occasion  for  alluding  to  them.     We 
have  also  another  date.     It  was  now  the  5th 
year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  king  di 
Judah.     Ezekiel  was  'among  the  captives  by 
the  river  of  Chebar  in  the  land  of  the  CJhal- 
dieans ' — a  river  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Chaboras  of  the  Greek  geographers,  which  fdl 
into  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  and  ths 
Khabour  of  the  modem  Arabs ;  and  it  is  natw* 
ally  supposed  that  he  was  among  the  persons 
who    were   at   that   time   carried  captive   by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxiv.   14-16  ;    BIzek.   L  l<sl 
He  was  a  married  man ;  but  in  the  5th  year  of 
his  ministry  his  wife,  '  the  desire  of  his  eye%' 
was  suddenly  taken  from  him ;  yet  he  was  com- 
manded not  to  mourn  for  her,  as  a  sign  and  a 
warning  to  the  Jewish  nation  of  the  judgments 
which  were  coming  upon  them  (xxiv.  1,  15-24). 
He  appears  to  have  continued  to  prophesy  until 
the  27th  year  of  their  captivity — ^.e.,  for  twenty- 
two  years  at  least  (L  2 ;  xxix.  17 ;  xL  1).     He 
may  have  prophesied  longer ;  but  as  to  this  we 
have  no  evidence.      He  must,  however,  have 
pa.ssed    twenty-seven  years   at  least   in  exila 
He  was  for  some  years  contemporary  with  Jere- 
miah, who  continued  in  the  meanwhile  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers,  and  with  Daniel,  who 
like  himself  was  early  taken  captive,  but  bad 
been   carried  to   Babylon.      In  reproving  lin 
Ezekiel   is    often    abundantly  plain ;    but  hs 
abounds  more  in  enigmatical  visions  than  any 
of  the  other  prophets.    Those  in  the  1st  and  in 
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tlM  nine  laat  ch&pten  am  reckoned  (o  obscare 
hj  the  Jews  thst  they  ait  forbidden  to  read 
them  nntil  they  are  thirty  ytori  of  age.  The 
■ccounta  of  hia  dwth  and  liurial,  and  a  muiti- 
tode  or  other  things  reported  of  him  hj  Jewa, 
Christiui  fathers,  aod  Uohammedans,  rts  fabu- 
lou  tnditjonii,  and  nnvortliy  of  notiee. 

E^ONGA'BEB,  a  seaport  at  the  head  of  the 
eaitem  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  or,  aa  it  is  now 
caUed,  the  OulT  of  A]ial>ah.  It  ia  aUted  to  be 
'  beaide  Blath  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  S«B,  in  the 
land  of  Edom'  (1  Kings  ix.  2e).  It  was  a  very 
■ncient  plafe,  for  the  Iaraeiit«s  in  tbeir  journey 
throngh  the  wiidemesa  on  one  occasion '  encamped 
at  Edongaber' <Nam.ixxiii.  35).  HereSoiomon 
had  a  navy  of  ships  which  traded  tu  Tarshish  and 
Ophii  (1  Kings  iz.  26,  28).  '  Jehoahaphat  alao 
made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  fpi  to  Opliir  for  gold ; 
but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships  were  broliBn  at 
EdODgeber'  {izii.  iH).  Jnsephus  says  it  waa 
afterwards  called  Bennice ;    but  it  is  no  more 

(Bobinwin,  Am.  L  250  ;  Stanley,  ffisai,  84). 

EZ'RA,  tbe  son  of  Seraiah.  a  priest,  and  'a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Hoaea.'  Though  the 
book  which  bears  his  name  bt^ns  with  an  ao- 
eonnt  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  tbe  Baby- 
lonish captivity  in  the  Ist  year  of  Cyras,  king 
of  Persia,  under  Zerabbabel  and  Jeshna  the 
high-prieat,  yet  he  was  not  among  those  who 
eanve  back  tn  JemsBlem  at  that  tima.  This 
via  in  the  year  ao.  S36,  but  Eira  did  not  come 
up  until  the  7th  year  of  Artaienes  Longi- 
mauua,  in  the  year  B.O.  *57,  about  eighty  years 
Ut«r  (Ezra  L ;  ii.  1,  2 ;  vii.  1,  fl,  7).  A  priest  of 
the  nnme  of  E:r»  did  come  up  with  Zembbabel 
and  Je^hua :  but  he  is  plninly  di^<tinguished 
from  'Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe'  (Nvh.  lii.  1, 
26,  36),  a  circumstance  which  may  suggest  a 
way  in  which  some  other  apparent  iliacrepancies 
In  the  ScrijHiires  mifiht  probably  be  removed,  if 
we  were  only  fully  aware  of  the  facts. 

Artaierxes  baring  issued  a  decree  granting 
permiasinn  to  as  maoy  of  the  Jewish  peojile  as 
■tilt  remained  in  hia  realm  to  go  up  to  Jt-ni^a- 
lem,  Ezra  waa  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his 
countij'men,  including  some  of  the  priests  and 
Levilea.  The  journey  from  Biliylon  to  Jeru-  i 
salem  look  no  less  than  fi'ur  months — a  circum-  ] 
stance  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  compared  with 
the  rapid  travelling  of  our  day  (Eira  viL  6-9 ; 
viiL  1-20).* 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  JenLsalem  ho  found 
that  numbers  of  tbe  Jews  had  married  heathen 
T.'Xiien  nf  the  Canaanites  and  tiie  neighbciurine 


.th,  he  Issued  a 


of  si 


country,  undur  pain 

*  We  may  here  notice  the  slowness  with 
which  news  travelled  in  those  times,  Jerusalem 
■p|>ears  to  have  been  taken  on  the  l>th  day  of 
the  1th  month  (Jer.  liL  6,  7).  but  the  newa  did 
not  reach  Ezekiel,  who  was  already  a  captive  by 
tbe  river  of  Chebar.  until  about  four  months 
afterwards :  '  It  came  to  paas,'  says  he,  *  in  the 
12th  year  ot  our  captivity,  in  the  10th  month, 
in  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  one  that  had 
escape-i  out  of  Jeru.'ialem  cjinic  unto  me,  saying, 
The  city  is  smitten'  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21). 
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of  eicommuDicatJon  and  conQscatfon  of  goods, 
to  assemble  and  rectify  this  matter.  After  they 
had  assembled  be  made  tbem  sensible  of  their 
sin,  and  engaged  tbem  by  covenant  to  forsake 
it ;  but  on  account  of  tbe  great  rain  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  see  the  matter  finished. 
In  three  months  they  made  a  thorough  inquiry, 
and  upwards  of  100  priests,  Levltes,  and  other 
Jews  dlsmiaeed  their  strange  wives,  thoogh  by 
some  of  them  they  had  children  (Ezra  ix-  x.) 

AJter  Nebemlah  had  oome  and  got  the  walla 
of  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  Ezra,  assisted  by  twenty- 
six  Levitea,  read  and  eiponnded  the  law  to  the 
people,  as  they  asaembled  during  the  eigbt  dayi 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  from  morning  to 
night ;  which  waa  snoceeded  with  solemn  oonfea- 
■ion  of  Bin,  and  renovation  ot  their  covenant 
with  Ood  (Neh.  ViiL  ti.  i.) 

Aa  Eira  came  tu  Jemaaletn  in  the  7th  year 
of  Artaxenea,  and  Nehemlah  not  until  the  20th 
year  of  hia  reign,  Ezim  rnay  be  held  to  have 
taken  part  In  the  atFain  of  the  Jewish  nation 
for  thirteen  Jean  at  least  Whether  he  lived 
and  continaed  to  do  so  any  longer  after  this  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Joaephua  says 
that  after  obtaining  a  high  'reputation  among 
the  people,  he  died  an  old  man,  and  was  buried 
in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem  '  (Joseph. 
';.  zi,  ft.  £).  Of  his  death  there  are  variona 
other  traditions,  but  none  of  tbem  ia  deserving 
of  the  smalliat  credit.  Of  tew  men.  Indeed, 
the  Jews  more  traditions  than  of  Eira. 
Whether  there  is  truth  in  any  of  tbem  it  ia 
difficult  to  Bay;  but  most  of  them  niay,  at  all 
events,  be  asfely  rejected. 

As  to  the  Book  of  Ezra  we  are  Inclined  to  the 
ilnion  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  Though 
book  bearing  the  name  of  an  individual  is  not 
ways  evidence  of  its  having  been  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  IRutb  and 
Esther,  for  example,  as  being  tbe  mnin  subject 
of  these  books),  yet  it  may  often  be  held  as  snnie 
evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book, 
unless  there  are  circumstances  to  shew  that  ha 
could  not  have  been  tbe  writer  of  it,  which 
cannot  be  done  In  the  case  before  as.  Tbnt 
Bira  waa  the  writer  of  the  liook  which  bears  bis 
le  was  an  early  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  a  constant  tradition  among  the  Jewa.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  after  Ezra  comes  on 
tbe  field  he  is  made  to  speak  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Utter  part  of  the  book  (vii.  28,  2E> ; 
viii. ;  ix.)  In  the  first  person,  thus  putting  him- 
self forward  as  the  writer  of  these  chapters ; 
and  if  he  was  the  writer  of  these,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  he  was  also  the  writer  of  tbe  con- 
cluding chapter  (x.),  though  in  it  be  employs 
the  third  person,  such  a  change  of  jiersi^ns  being 
not  uncommon  in  ancient  writers,  incluiling 
some  ot  the  sacred  writers.  Though  the  eariy 
part  of  tbe  book  refers  to  events  which  took 
place  before  be  canie  to  Jerusalem,  yet  after  he 
did  come  he  cannot  l>e  Kupi>o«ed  to  have  fouiid 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  regarding 
them.  It  is  some  proof  of  the  authenticity  nf 
the  book  tiiat,  while  other  parts  of  it  are  in 
Hebrew,  the  Cbaldee  language  is  employed  from 
Iv.  8  to  vl.  18,  and  in  vii.  12-2fi  ;  thew  portioiis 
of  it  being  chiefly  occupied  with  copies  or  ub- 

were  sent  to  or  came  from  the  Persian  govern- 
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ment.  There  is  also  something  very  natnral  in 
Ezra's  exclamation  on  receiving  the  decree  of 
Artaxerxes  (viL  27,  28). 


FAIR  HA'VENS,  The,  a  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  town  at  the  Fair  Havens  ; 
but  there  was  a  city  near  it  called  Lasea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  incommodious  harbour, 
ill  fitted  for  wintering  in  (Acts  xxviL  8,  12). 

FAITH.  1.  Properly  signifies  the  belief  of  a 
statement  upon  the  authority  of  another,  and 
is  opposed  to  doubting  (Matt  xiv.  31).  That 
faith  which  respects  divine  things  is  either  (1), 
historical^  whereby  we  believe  the  statements 
of  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
This,  if  without  works,  is  dead  (James  il  17). 
Of  this  kind  is  the  faith  of  devils  (James  ii.  19). 
(2.)  A  temporary  faith,  whereby  with  some  de- 
gree of  interest  and  affection  we  receive  divine 
truths  as  both  certain  and  good,  but  soon  lose 
the  impression  of  them,  as  they  were  never 
roote<i  in  the  heart  Such  is  the  faith  of  the 
gospel-hearers  who  are  described  as  receiving 
the  seed  into  stony  ground  (Matt.  xiii.  6,  6, 
20,  21).  (3.)  The  faith  of  miracles,  whereby  by 
means  of  a  divine  impression  one  is  persuaded 
that  God  will  work  such  a  particular  miracle 
by  his  means  or  upon  his  person.  A  faith  to 
remove  mountains  \a  of  the  first  kind  ;  and  faith 
to  be  healed  is  of  the  last  (1  Cor.  xiiL  2  ;  Acts 
xiv.  9).  (4.)  Saving  faith  is  that  act  whereby 
we  believe  what  the  Scriptures  teat-h  us  concern- 
ing Oirist  as  a  Saviour,  and  trust  in  him  to  save 
us.  This  is  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified 
and  saved  (Rom.  v.  1  ;  Eph.  ii.  8).  It  *  purifies 
the  heart'  (Acts  xv.  9),  and  *worketh  by  love' 
(Gal.  V.  6). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  examples 
given  in  Hebrews  xi.  are  all  examples  of  saving 
faith  ;  but  this  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  aU  the  persons  spoken 
of  in  that  chapter  were  truly  pious  persons.. 
Many  were  so  ;  but  of  others  we  may  well  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  doubt  It  appears  plainly 
not  simply  saving  faith  that  is  spoken  of,  but 
faith  in  general ;  belief  of  and  trust  in  the  word 
or  promises  of  God.  Some  of  the  examples  do 
refer  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  such 
as  those  of  Enoch,  Abraham,  Moses,  etc. ;  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  merely  temporal  mercies 
which  are  the  object  of  the  faith  spoken  of, 
such  as  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea,  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  etc  The  great  body  of  the  Israelites 
were  plainly  destitute  of  saving  faith  (1  Cor.  x. 
1,  2,  5,  6).  When  they  therefore  are  set  up  as 
an  example  of  faith  it  can  be  understood  of 
only  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  faith  before 
referred  to.  We  have  also  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  faith,  not  of  a  saving  nature,  in  the 
cose  of  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Abijah — faith  exercised  by  a  multitude,  and 
that  in  reference  to  merely  a  temporal  object — 
victory  in  war,  followed  by  signal  success  (2 
Chron.  xiii  18.    Read  the  whole  account    See 


also  1  Chron.  v.  20).  There  is  often  eren  m  ovr 
own  day  faith  in  tiie  proTidenoe  of  God  where 
there  is  not  saving  faiUu 

2.  Faith  is  taken  for  the  object  bdieved, 
whether  the  gospel  in  general ;  this  faith  Panl 
once  destroyed  or  persecnted,  and  afterwards 
preached  (GaL  i  23  ;  Acts  xziv.  24)  :  or  the 
promises  of  God  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his 
grace,  in  which  his  faithfulness  was  pledged  for 
tiie  performance  ;  this  the  unbelief  c^  men  can- 
not make  void^  or  of  none  effect  (Rom.  iiL  8) : 
or  Christ,  the  subject-matter  of  the  gospel  and 
promises.  It  was  his  coming  and  fulfilling  all 
righteousness  that  introduced  f^«edom  ftom  the 
ceremonial  law  ;  and  his  coming  into  the  heart 
frees  from  bondage  to  the  law  as  a  covenant 
(Gal  ill.  23,  25) ;  and  it  is  his  righteonsness 
believed  on  that  is  imputed  to  ns  to  constitute 
our  persons  righteous  before  God  as  a  judge ; 
for  it  is  a  righteousness  witiiout  works,  and 
hemu;  not  our  habit  or  act  of  believing  (Bom. 
iv.  3,  5,  6). 

3.  Faith  signifies  an  open  profession  of  gospd 
truths,  springing  from  a  firm  persuasion  Bad 
belief  of  them.  In  this  sense  ^e  faith  of  the 
Roman  Christians  was  spoken  of  through  the 
whole  world  (Rom.  i  8). 

4.  A  particular  persuasion  of  the  Iawf\dnesB 
or  unlawfulness  of  something  in  itself  indifferent 
This  one  is  to  keep  to  himself,  not  troubling  the 
church  with  it ;  and  without  such  persuasion  of 
the  lawfulness  of  indifferent  things  a  man  sins 
in  using  them  (Rom.  xiv.  22,  23). 

5.  It  signifies  fidelity  in  performing  promises 
or  executing  a  trust  The  Hebrews  were  a 
people  in  whom  was  no  faith;  they  neither  be- 
lieved Gotl's  word  to  them  nor  were  careful  to 
fulfil  their  vows  and  engagements  to  him  (Deut 
xxxii.  20).  The  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith;  from  the  faithful  promise 
of  God  to  the  grace  of  faith  in  our  heart,  to  be 
received  thereby  ;  from  the  faith  of  O.  T.  saints 
to  that  of  those  under  the  N.  T. ;  from  one  de> 
gree  and  act  of  faith  to  another  ;  or  may  not 
the  words  be  rendered  llie  righteousness  qf 
Ood  by  faith  is  revealed  to  faith  t  (Rom.  L  17.) 

FAITITFUL.  A  faithful  person  may  some- 
times denote  one  possessed  of  the  grace  of  sav- 
ing faith  ;  but  ordinarily  it  denotes  one  who 
may  be  depended  on  to  speak  truth,  perform 
jtromises,  answer  his  good  character,  or  execute 
his  trust  (1  Tim.  v-i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iL  2).  A  faith- 
ful saying  is  that  which  may  be  certainly  be- 
lieved and  cannot  prove  false  (1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  2 
Tim.  ii.  11).  Faitdfulkess  is  a  sincere  and 
firm  attachment  to  truth,  and  to  performance  of 
promises  and  engagements  (Ps.  cxiiii.  1  ;  v.  9). 
Goil's  faitftfulness  reacheth  unto  and  is  estt^ 
lished  in  the  heavens :  his  inviolable  regard  to 
his  covenant-promise  and  relation  is  displayed 
in  the  most  marvellous  and  exalted  manner  in 
his  providences  here,  though  they  are  some- 
times dark  and  cloudy ;  and  in  the  heavenly 
state  how  much  more  abundantly  shall  it  be  dis- 
played I  (Ps.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Ixxxix.  2.)  He  afflicts 
his  people  in  faithfulness :  answerably  to  his 
relation  of  Father,  Shepherd,  Saviour,  and  in  per- 
formance of  his  promise  to  their  souls,  and  lus 
threatenings  against  their  sins  (Ps.  cxix.  75). 

FAL'LOW  DEER.    [AimcLOPK.] 
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FAB^HIKG,  the  name  of  an  English  coin 
by  which  our  translators  have  rendered  asmrion 
and  quadrana^  two  ancient  coins,  neither  of 
them  of  the  same  valae  as  a  farthing,  nor  of  the 
ralue  of  each  other,  the  assarion  being  the  tenth 
part  of  a  drachma  or  denarins,  and  about  the 
value  of  three-farthings  of  our  money ;  while  the 
quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  an  assarion. 
[AaaARiON.j 

FAST,  Fasting,  abstinence  from  meat  and 
drink,  commonly  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  such 
abstinence  for  a  season,  accompanied  with  reli- 
gious exercises,  as  confession  of  and  penitentiary 
mourning  for  sin,  and  supplication  for  pardon 
or  other  mercies. 

The  Jews  had  every  year  a  stated  and  solemn 
fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Ethanim  or 
Tisri,  which  commenced  with  the  new  moon  in 
our  October.  It  is  usually  called  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  The  great  design  of  the 
solemnity  was  to  make  a  ceremonial  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  to  pre- 
figure the  Messiah's  effectual  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  his  people  in  the  day  of  his  humiliation 
•ad  death ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  entered  into 
the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  (Heb.  ix.) 
This  solemnity  was  a  day  of  strict  rest  and  fast- 
ing to  the  Israelites.  Many  of  them  spent  the 
day  before  in  prayer  and  like  penitential  exer- 
cises. On  the  day  itself,  at  least  in  later  times, 
they  made  a  tenfold  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
were  careful  to  end  all  their  mutual  quarrels. 
For  the  details  of  this  fast  see  Lev.  xvi  ;  xxiiL 
26-32  ;  Num.  xxix.  7-12. 

This  was  the  only  fast  appointed  by  Moses  ; 
but  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews 
appointed  several  other  anniversary  fast-days 
in  reference  to  events  connected  with  it ;  as — 1. 
The  17th  day  of  the  4th  month  Tammus,  in 
memory  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  Hi.  6, 
7  ;  Zech.  riil  19).  2.  The  9th  day  of  the  5th 
month  Ab,  in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the 
temple  (2  Kings  xxv.  8,  9  ;  Zech.  vii.  3  ;  viii. 
19).  3.  The  3d  day  of  the  7th  month  Tisri,  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xli.  1-3  ; 
Zech.  vii.  5  ;  viiL  19).  4.  The  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month  Tebeth,  in  memory  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xxv.  1  ;  Zech.  viii.  19). 

All  these  fasts  were  already  in  existence  in 
the  days  of  Zechariah,  who  prophesied  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  He  de- 
clared, indeed,  that  these  days  of  fasting  should 
be  changed  into  days  of  feasting,  that  these 
occasions  of  sorrow  should  give  place  to  seasons 
of  joy  :  *  They  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah 
joy  and  gladness  and  cheerful  feasts '  (Zech.  viii. 
1 9).  How  far  this  was  fulfilled  before  the  time 
of  Christ  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  Jews  still 
continue  to  observe  these  days  as  fasts  (Jahn, 
Bih.  Antiq.  181). 

We  read  of  many  occasional  fasts  in  the 
Scriptures,  some  of  them  private,  others  public 
Fasting,  in  fact,  was  very  common  in  seasons  of 
private  affliction  or  public  calamity,  or  of 
threatened  judgments,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
special  deliverances  or  mercies  from  God,  with 
which  view  it  was  sometimes,  perhaps  com- 
monly, accompanied  with  prayer.    There  is  little 


doubt  many  imagined  there  waa  something  meri- 
toriouB  in  fasting. 

In  our  Saviour's  time  the  Pharisees  and  the 
disciples  of  John  fasted  often  (Matt  ix.  14). 
Some  Pharisees  fasted  twice  in  the  week  (Luke 
xviiL  12).  Our  Lord  refers  to  hypocrites  who, 
*  when  they  fasted,  were  of  a  sad  coimtenance, 
disfiguring  their  faces  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  fast'  (Matt  vi  16). 

Fasting  among  the  Jews,  it  is  probable, 
usually  lasted  until  evening ;  at  least  we  have 
several  examples  of  this  (Judg.  xx.  26  ;  xxi  2 ; 
2  SauL  L  12 ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xiv.  24).  The 
men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  when  they  buried  the 
bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  '  fasted  seven  days' 
(1  Sam.  xxxL  13).  Josephus  says  they  *  ob- 
served a  public  mourning  for  them  seven  days, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  without  tasting 
either  meat  or  drink'  {Antiq.  vL  14.  8).  His 
meaning  probably  is,  that  for  seven  days  they 
fasted  until  the  evening,  eating  nothing  during 
the  day.  At  all  events  this,  without  doubt,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer.  In  the  nature 
of  things  tiiere  was  an  impossibility  of  their 
total  abstinence  from  food  for  so  long  a  time  as 
seven  days.  If  they  had  made  the  attempt, 
many  of  them,  including  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, must  have  sunk  under  the  want  of  food. 
Paul,  in  the  terrible  storm  which  overtook  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  going  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  besought  the  sailors  and  others  on  board 
to  take  meat,  saying :  '  This  day  is  the  four- 
teenth day  that  ye  have  tarried  and  continued 
fasting,  having  taken  nothing.'  This,  it  is 
plain,  is  not  to  be  imderstood  literally.  It  can 
only  mean  that  they  had  taken  comparatively 
little  meat — ^not  enough  to  sustain  their  healtli 
and  strength.  Accordingly,  he  adds,  'Wliere- 
fore,  I  pray  you,  take  meat,  for  this  is  for  your 
health  ; '  and  having  taken  bread,  *  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  them  all,*  for  he 
w^s  not  ashamed  of  his. religion,  *  and  when  he 
broke  it  he  began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all 
of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took  meat '  (Acts 
xxviL  34-36). 

The  modem  Jews  observe  about  twenty-eight 
annual  fasts ;  and  besides,  some  of  them  fast 
twice  a  week — on  Monday,  because  thereon 
Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai ;  and  on 
Thursday,  because  thereon  he  went  up  to  it ; 
nay,  some  fast  four  days  every  week.  Affec- 
tionate children  observe  the  day  of  their  father's 
death  as  an  annual  fast  Whenever  they  are 
afflicted,  or  but  dream  an  unlucky  dream,  they 
observe  occasional  fasts.  They  observe  their 
fasts  with  no  small  austerity.  They  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  food,  except  sometimes  a 
little  butter  and  herbs  ;  they  wear  sackcloth 
and  other  coarse  apparel ;  they  lie  on  hard  beds ; 
they  rend  their  clothes  ;  go  barefooted  and 
with  a  dejected  countenance  ;  they  read  the 
Book  of  Lamentations  sitting  on  the  ground. 
From  seven  years  old  and  upwan.1,  children,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  join  in  their  fasts.  At 
eleven  the  females,  and  at  thirteen  the  males,  be- 
gin to  observe  their  fasts  in  all  the  rigor  thereof. 

In  the  N.  T.  no  particular  seasons  of  fasting 
are  appointed.  Hence  fasting  in  what  is  called 
Lent,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  fast  of  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  is  a  mere  act  of  will- 
worship  ;  as  are  also  the  other  regular  fasts  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Romish  Church.  But  fasting, 
though  not  a  stated,  is  yet  an  occasional  duty 
when  circumstances  in  the  x>rovidence  of  Grod 
call  for  it  This  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  (Matt  ix.  15),  and  in  the 
exhortation  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  viL  5),  and  aUo  by 
his  example  (2  Cor.  tl  5  ;  xL  29).  The  special 
occasions  on  which  we  find  fasting  practised 
were  in  connection  with  the  setting  apart  of  per- 
sons to  the  work  of  the  ministry  :  *  Now  there 
were  in  the  chun'h  that  was  at  Antioch  certain 
prophets  and  teachers.  As  they  ministered  to 
the  Lord  and  fasted^  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Sepa- 
rate me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had 
fatttd  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
they  sent  them  away'  (Acts  xiiu  1-3).  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  having  accordingly,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  to  which  they  were  thus 
set  apart,  visited  among  other  places  several 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  *when  they  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with 
fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on 
whom  they  believed'  (xiv.  23). 

FATHER  1.  The  immediate  male  parent  of 
a  child  (Oen.  ix.  IS).  2.  The  grandfather  or 
any  other  ancestor,  however  remote,  especially 
if  any  covenant  was  made  with  them  or  grant 
of  blessings  given  them  for  their  seed.  Thus 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  others,  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Jews  (Is.  IL  2  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  IS  ; 
John  iv.  20  ;  viiL  53  ;  Heb.  L  1  ;  (Jen.  xvil.  4). 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of  BeLshaz- 
zar  (Dan.  v.  2,  11,  IS),  and  Belshazzar  is  called 
his  son  (ver.  22)  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
he  was  not  his  son  ;  he  may,  however,  have  been 
his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side.  3.  An  in- 
ventor of  an  art  or  of  a  method  of  living ;  an 
instructor  of  otlicrs  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge. Thus  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents,  and  Ju1»il  tlie  father  of  musicians 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21  ;  Judg.  xvii.  10  ;  xviii.  19  ; 
Prov.  iv.  1).  4.  Father  is  a  title  of  respect : 
Naaman's  servants  called  him  their  father  (2 
Kings  V.  13) ;  Jehoram  and  Joash  called  Elisha 
their  father  (2  Kings  vL  21  ;  xiii.  14).  6.  One 
that  affectionately  counsels,  cares,  and  provides 
for  one  ;  so  Go<l  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless 
(Ps.  IxviiL  5).  Joseph  was  a  father  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8)  ;  Job,  a  father  to  the  poor  (Job 
xxix.  1»)).  Goil  is  called  the  father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  L  3),  as  indicating  some 
peculiar  relation  between  them.  He  is  the 
father  of  spirits^  of  lights^  of  glory,  of  mercies, 
of  all  things  ;  he  created  the  angels  and  the 
souls  of  men  ;  he  is  the  origin  and  bestower  of 
all  li;:ht,  glory,  and  blessing ;  he  is  the  former 
and  pre.ser\'er  of  all  things  (Heb.  xii.  9  ;  James 
L  17  ;  Eph.  117;  iv.  6  ;  2  Cor.  L  3).  He  is 
the  father  of  all  men  by  creation  and  provi- 
dential preservation  and  government  (MaL  u. 
10).  He  is  the  father  of  the  saints  :  he  begets 
them  again  into  his  image  by  his  word  and 
spirit,  adopts  them  into  his  family,  kindly  cares, 
provides  for,  and  protects  them,  and  makes  them 
joint  heirs  with  Christ  of  his  heavenly  inherit- 
ance (Kom.  viiL  15-17).  Satan  is  called  the 
father  of  wicked  men ;  he  introduced  sin  into 
the  world ;  he  makes  men  like  himself,  and 


directs  and  connaels  them  in  fheir  erfl  way 
(John  viiL  44).  Abraham  was  the  father  of  them 
who  believe ;  he  was  an  eminent  pattern  to 
them  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  thej  as  ofaild« 
ren  resemble  him  (Bom.  ir.  11,  12).  Natural 
parents  are  called  fathers  of  onr  flesh,  as  our 
bodies  are  begotten  by  them  (Heb.  xJL  9). 

We  are  to  call  no  man  upon  the  earth  ftther; 
are  to  acknowledge  none  but  Christ,  and  God 
in  him,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  the  anthor  ot 
our  religion,  or  the  Lord  of  our  conscience  (Matt 
xxiiL  9).  To  call  corruption  our  Hathar,  and 
the  worm  our  mother  and  sister,  is  hnmUy  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  sprung  from  the  dust; 
shall  by  putrefaction  return  to  it ;  and  so  may, 
for  meanness,  claim  kindred  with  them  (Job 
xviL  14).  To  sleep  with  oor  fathers,  go  to 
them,  or  be  gathered  to  them,  is  to  die  like  oor 
ancestors,  and  go  with  them  to  the  grave  or 
separate  state  of  souls  (1  Kings  it  10 ;  Judg.  iL 
10).  Sometimes  the  father-in-law,  or  father  of 
one's  wife,  is  represented  as  his  father ;  so  Heli, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  the  carpen- 
ter,  is  represented  as  his  father  (Luke  iiL  23). 

Mother.  1.  A  woman  who  hath  brought 
forth  a  chUd  (Exod.  IL  8).  2.  The  dam  of  a  beast 
(Exod.  xxiii.  19).  The  character  of  mother  is  ap- 
plied— 1.  To  any  female,  superior  in  age,  station, 
gifts,  or  grace,  or  who  deals  tenderiy  with  one. 
Deborah  was  a  mother  in  Israel  :  with  tender- 
ness and  dignity  she  judged,  instructed,  and 
governed  that  people  (Judg.  v.  7).  The  mother 
of  Rufus  was  a  mother  to  Paul :  kindly  cared 
and  provided  for  him  (Rom.  xvi  13).  2.  To  a 
metropolis,  or  chief  city  of  a  country  or  tribe : 
and  then  the  inhabitants,  villages,  or  lesser 
cities,  are  called  daughters  (Jer.  L  12  ;  2  Sam. 
XX.  19).  The  Greeks  used  the  same  figure  of 
s^teech  as  is  shown  in  the  word  fiffrpowoKit 
{firjTtip  iroXtt,  the  mother  diy).  8.  To  the  tane 
church :  she  is  free,  is  now  delivered  fh>m  the 
bondage  of  ceremonies  ;  and  her  true  members 
are  freed  from  the  broken  law  and  the  slavery 
of  sin  and  Satan.  She  is  from  above  :  is  of  an 
heavenly  original  frame  and  tendency,  and  her 
true  members  have  their  conversation  in  heaven 
(Gul.  iv.  26  :  PhiL  iii.  20).  4.  Rome  is  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth : 
the  antichri.stian  papacy  there  established  pro- 
duces multitudes  of  idolaters,  whoredoms,  and 
every  other  impiety  (Rev.  xviL  6). 

Kings  are  nursing  fathers  and  queens  nursing 
mothers  to  the  church  when  they  exert  them- 
selves and  use  their  influence  in  promoting  true 
religion  (Is.  xlix.  23  ;  Ix.  16).  To  rebuke 
offenders  as  fathers,  mothers,  brethren,  or  sisters, 
is  to  do  it  in  a  humble,  tender,  affecticmate 
manner  (1  TiuL  v.  1,  2). 

FEAR  is — 1.  A  passion  naturally  inherent 
in  animal  and  rational  creatures,  disposing 
them  to  avoid  evil,  real  or  imaginary.  Men's 
fear  of  God  is  either  filial  or  slavish.  Filial  fear 
is  that  holy  affection  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  a  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  it 
is  inclined  and  disposed  kintily  to  regard  God's 
authority,  obey  his  coinmamlments,  and  hate 
and  avoid  whatever  is  sinful  and  displeasing  to 
him  (Jer.  xxxii.  40  ;  Gen.  xxii.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii. 
13  ;  Neh.  v.  15  ;  Prov.  viii.  13).  And  because 
this  kindly  awe  influences  the  whole  of  practi- 
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cal  religion,  it  in  general  is  called  the  fear  of 
God  (Deut  vi.  13  ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  11 ;  cxii  1  ; 
cxzviiL  1).  Slavish  fear  is  a  dread  of  danger 
and  pnnishment  arising  from  an  inward  sense 
of  guilt  So  Felix  feared  when  he  heard  Paul 
preach  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  This  slavish  dread  of 
God's  wrath  is  not  good  in  itself,  but  is  often  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  made  useful  towards  the  usher- 
ing in  of  conversion  and  deliverance  to  men's 
souls  (Acts  ii  37 ;  xvi.  30,  31.)  Fear  of  men 
is  either  a  reverential  awe  and  regard  of  them  ; 
as  of  masters  and  magistrates  (1  Pet  ii  18  ; 
BouL  xiii  7) ;  or  a  slavish  dread  of  them  and 
what  they  can  do  (Is.  viiL  12  ;  Ii  12,  13  ; 
ProT.  xxix.  25)  ;  or  a  holy  jealousy  and  care 
lest  they  should  be  ruined  by  sin  (1  Cor.  ii.  3  ; 
2  Cor.  xi  2,  3  ;  Gal.  iv.  11).  True  love  to  God, 
in  so  far  as  it  prevails,  casteth  out  the  slavish 
fear  of  God  and  men,  but  not  the  filial,  of  pro- 
per awe  and  care ;  for  in  so  far  as  we  discern 
an  object  to  be  amiable  we  wiU  not  slavishly 
dread,  but  with  due  reverence  desire  it  (1  John 
iv.  18).  Men  are  said  to  fear  the  Lord,  not  only 
when  they  truly  believe  on  and  obey  him,  but 
also  when  they  have  a  semblance  of  the  true  re- 
ligion and  regard  to  God  (2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  xvii 
41  ;  Is.  xxix.  13).  2.  Fear  is  put  for  the  object 
or  ground  of  fear  :  so  Qod  is  called  the  fear  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxxi  42,  53) ;  and  their  fear  (that 
is,  the  thing  of  which  they  are  afraid)  comes 
upon  the  wicked  (Prov.  i  26,  27  ;  x.  24).  God 
sent  his  fear  before  the  Hebrews  when  they 
entered  Canaan  :  by  terrible  providences,  or  by 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  (^maanites  with  the 
dretA  of  the  Hebrews,  he  rendered  them  spirit- 
lew,  and  void  of  courage  to  withstand  them 
(Bxod.  xxiii.  27).  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  con- 
lidence,  thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy 
ways  ?  where  is  now  thy  so  much  pretended  fear 
of  God,  thy  trust  and  hope  in  him,  and  the  up- 
rightness of  thy  ways  ?  hast  thou  not  plainly 
been  a  mercenary  hypocrite,  religious  only  for 
the  sake  of  carnal  gain  !  (Job  iv.  6.) 

Fear'ful.  1.  Terrible,  awful,  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  reverence  or  drea^l  :  so  Grod  and  his 
judgments  are  tearful  (Deut.  xxviii.  58  ;  Luke 
xxi.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  31).  2.  Timorous  ;  filled 
with  dread  of  approaching  evil  (Deut.  xx.  8  ; 
Matt  viii  26  ;  Is.  xxxv.  4).  Fearfulness  im- 
ports great  abundance  of  dread  seizing  upon  one 
(Is.  xxi.  4  ;  xxxiii  14). 

FEAST.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  God's 
mighty  works,  to  attach  the  Hebrews  to  the 
true  religion  by  the  frequent  use  of  divinely-in- 
stituted ceremonies,  to  afl'ortl  them  frequent 
opportunities  for  religious  exercises  and  other 
special  duties,  but  chiefly  to  prefigure  good 
things  to  come  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  fulness,  God  appointed  a  variety  of  sacred 
seasons  or  festivals.  Besides  the  morning  and 
evening  daily  sacrifice  and  the  weekly  iSabbnth, 
they  had  the  monthly  feasts  of  the  Xno  Moon^ 
the  annual  ones  of  tlie  Passover  and  of  Un- 
leavened- Bread  ;  of  Pentecost,  of  TrumpetSy  the 
feast  of  Tahemncles ;  the  sabbatical  year  of 
Rdeasey  and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  They  had 
also  in  later  times  the  feast  of  Purim  and  of 
the  Dedication;  but  neither  of  these  was  of 
divine  appointment 

1.  The  daily  festival  of  the  Hebrew  nation 


was  the  hours  of  their  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  ;  the  first  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  each  of  these  hours  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  was  offered  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour, 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  oil  for 
a  meat-offering,  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of 
wine  for  a  drink-offering  (Exod.  xxix.  38-42  ; 
Num.  xxviii  1-8).  Such  was  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice  which  held  so  import- 
ant a  place  in  ^e  Mosaic  rituaL 

2.  The  weekly  Sabbath  had  a  ceremonial  and 
national  signification  added  to  its  original  and 
moral  design.  It  is  called  a  tign  between  the 
Lord  and  the  children  of  Israel,  and  was  a  me- 
morial of  their  condition  in  and  of  their  delive1^ 
ance  out  of  Egypt  As  the  name  imports,  it 
was  to  be  a  day  of  rest :  there  was  to  be  an 
entire  cessation  of  all  worldly  labour — whoso- 
ever did  any  work  thereon  was  to  be  put  to 
death  (Exod.  xx.  8-11 ;  xxxi  12-17 ;  Deut  v. 
15).  They  were  not  even  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
their  dwellings  (Exod.  xxxv.  3).  The  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  burnt- 
offering,  meat-offering,  and  drink-offering,  was 
to  be  doubled  in  all  its  parts  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 
10).  There  was  also  to  be  a  holy  convocation 
(Lev.  xxiii.  2,  8).  Every  Sabbath  twelve  cakes 
of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed  before  the  Lord 
in  two  rows,  six  in  each  row,  upon  the  table  of 
the  tabernacle ;  and  frankincense  was  to  be  put 
on  each  row,  '  that  it  might  be  on  the  bread  for 
a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord ;  and  the  priests  were  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place '  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9). 

8.  The  Feast  of  the  New  Moon  was  observed 
monthly  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  Extra  sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  11-15);  and,  as  on  other  solemn  days, 
they  blew  with  trumpets  over  the  sacrifices 
which  were  then  offered  (x.  10).  To  this  there 
is  an  obvious  reference  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3.  The 
new  moons  appear  to  have  been  observed  as 
seasons  for  religions  exercises.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Shimamite's  husband  when  she  pro- 
posed going  to  the  prophet  Elisha :  *  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new 
moon  uor  Sabbath  ? '  (2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  see  also 
Is.  i  12-15;  Ix.  ^;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1-3).  Though 
the  law  did  not  expressly  require  the  Israelites 
to  abstain  from  servile  work  on  the  new  moon 
as  it  did  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  it  would  appear 
from  Amos  viii.  5  that  worldly  business  was  in 
a  good  measure  laid  aside  on  such  days,  for  he 
represents  some  in  his  day  as  saying,  'When 
will  the  new  moon  be  gone  that  we  may  sell 
com  ?  and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat  ?'  It  would  further  appear  that  the  new 
moons  were  seasons  of  feasting,  and  that  the 
members  of  a  family  were  specially  expected  to 
be  then  present  (1  Sam.  xx.  5,  18,  24-29). 

Of  the  yearly  feasts  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  ;  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Harvest ;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  ihe  Feast  of  In-gather- 
ing, in  the  end  of  the  year.  Thrice  in  the  year 
all  the  males  were  to  appear  before  the  Lord  to 
observe  these  feasts  ;  and  for  their  encourage- 
ment they  were  assured  that  at  these  times  '  no 
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man  should  desire  their  land*  (Ezod.  xziii.  14- 
17 ;  xxziv.  23).  The  law  required  only  the 
males  to  attend  on  occasion  of  these  feasts ;  but 
though  the  women  were  not  commanded  to 
attend  them,  they  were  not  excluded  if  they 
chose  and  were  able  to  do  so,  as  appears  from 
the  case  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
IL  41-43),  and  perhaps  also  of  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  L  2-9,  21-23  ;  IL  19). 

4.  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  Lord's  passing  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  he  smote  the  first-bom 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  firnt  observed  by  the 
Israelites  on  that  night  on  which  they  went 
forth  out  of  Egypt  On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Abib  (henceforth  the  first  month  of  their 
sacred  year)  every  man  took  for  his  household, 
or  if  his  household  was  too  small,  for  his  own 
and  his  next  neighbour's  household,  a  male 
lamb  or  kid  of  a  year  old  and  without  blemish. 
It  was  kept  xmtil  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  it  was  then  killed,  and 
the  blood  thereof  was  struck  with  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  on  the  two  side-posts  and  on  the  upper 
door-post  of  the  houses  in  which  they  were. 
And  they  ate  the  flesh  that  night  roasted  with 
lire  and  unleavened  bread,  and  with  bitter 
herbs.  Nothing  of  it  was  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  nntil  the  morning ;  but  if  any  part  of 
it  remained  until  the  morning,  it  was  to  be 
burnt  with  fire.  When  it  was  first  instituted, 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat  it  with 
their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
their  staff  in  their  hand,  and  to  eat  it  in  haste, 
as  ready  to  take  their  immediate  departure  from 
Egypt  That  night  *  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne, 
unto  the  first-bom  of  the  captive  that  was  in 
the  dungeon  ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in 
Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  in  which 
there  was  not  one  dead.'  Pharaoh  and  the 
E<7j'ptians  were  now  glad  to  let  the  Israelites 
depart,  and  they,  nothing  loth,  *  took  their  dougli 
before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs 
being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders,'  and  set  o£f  on  their  journey  (Exod. 
xiL  1-14,  21-39). 

In  after-ages  they  used  to  drink  a  cup  of 
wine  and  sing  a  hymn,  probably  Ps.  cxiii-cxviii. 
Before  the  Passover  they  used  to  busy  tliem- 
selves  in  finishing  their  cercm^iial  purifications 
if  possible. 

The  observance  of  the  Passover  was  not 
confmcd  to  Israelites.  Strangers  sojourning 
among  them  were  allowed  to  keep  it  It  was 
only  required  that  they  should  keep  it  after  the 
appointed  manner,  and  that  all  their  males 
should  be  circumcised,  for  no  nncircumcised 
person  might  eat  thereof  (Exod.  xii.  48). 

If  any  one  was  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead 
body,  or  was  afar  off"  on  a  journey,  and  so  was 
prevented  from  keeping  the  Passover  at  the 
appointed  time,  it  was  not  allowed  to  him  to 
neglect  it,  but  he  was  required  to  observe  it  on 
the  1 4th  day  of  the  second  month  with  all  the 
accustomed  ceremonies.  If,  however,  any  one 
who  had  none  of  these  excuses  neglected  to 
keep  it,  he  was  to  be  *  cut  off  from  his  people' 
(Num.  ix.  10-14). 

With    what   regularity    the    Passover   was 


obeenred  by  the  nation  of  Israel  we  liste  not 
the  means  of  judging.  The  only  examples 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  of  their  observing  it  is 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  on  the  day  twelve- 
month after  their  leaving  Eg3npt  (Nam.  iz.  1-5); 
on  their  entrance  into  Omaan  imder  Joshua  (t. 
10) ;  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiab  (2  Chron.  zzz.  !• 
20)  ;  in  that  of  Josiah  (xxxv.  I-IQ)  ;  and  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ezra  TL  19-22).  In  some  ]>eriods,  indeed,  it 
may  not  have  been  mentioned  as  being  a  com" 
mon  occuirence;  but  it  may  be  qnestianed 
whether  it  was  generally  observed  even  in  the 
wildemess  in  the  da3r8  of  Moses,  for  the  children 
bom  there  were  not  drcamcised,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  keep  the  PassoTer  (compare 
Exod.  ziL  48,  49,  and  Josh.  v.  7).  It  is  not 
likely  it  would  be  observed  by  the  ten  tribes 
after  they  revolted  under  Jeroboam  from  the 
house  of  David.  When  Hexekiah  and  his 
princes  took  connsel  to  observe  the  Passover 
'  they  established  a  decree  to  make  proclama- 
tion throughout  all  Israel,  fh>m  Beersheba  even 
to  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to  keep  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  they  had  not  dons 
it  of  a  long  time  in  such  sort  as  it  was  written  : 
though  '  the  posts  passed  fh)m  city  to  city 
through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
even  unto  Zebulun,  they  laughed  them  to  scorn 
and  mocked  them.  Nevertheless,'  it  is  added, 
'  divers  of  Afiher,  and  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun 
humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerosalem'  (2 
Chron.  xxx.  1-11).  Of  the  Passover  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  it  is  said — '  There  was  no  Pass- 
over like  to  that  kept  in  Israel  frcm  the  days  of 
Samuel  the  prophet,  neither  did  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  keep  such  a  Passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  Jndah  and 
Israel  that  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem'  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18).  The  statement 
in  2  Kings  xxiii  22  is  still  more  explicit : 
'  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a  Passover 
from  the  days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel, 
nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.'  These  are  bright  state- 
ments as  regards  Josiah's  Passover,  but  they 
throw  back  a  dark  shade  on  past  times.  In 
the  reign  of  Darius,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  we  again  find  them  keeping  the 
Passover  (Ezra  vi.  19-21).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  minijstry  the  Passover  appears  to  have 
been  kept  yearly ;  and  it  was  then  probably 
observed  by  many  with  pharisaical  strictness. 

On  occasion  of  the  Passover,  it  is  said,  it  was 
the  custom  at  Jerusalem  for  the  inhabitants  to 
give  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  and  fumitnre 
to  strangers.  If  this  was  a  fact,  it  will  explain 
the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour  sending  two  of 
his  disciples  to  meet  accidentally,  as  it  were,  a 
man  to  whom,  for  anything  that  appears,  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  to  ask  the  use  of  his  house, 
there  to  eat  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  and 
which  accordingly  was  readily  granted  for  the 
purpose  (Luke  xxii.  7-13). 

6.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  Passover,  as  if  they 
were  were  but  one  institution ;  but  though  it 
followed  immediately  upon  the  other,  it  is  plain 
they  were  distinct  ordinances.  The  Passover 
began  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Abib, 
and  lasted  only  one  day ;  the  Feast  of  Un- 
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iMvened  Bread  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month,  and  lasted  seven  days  ;  the  Passover 
was  designed  to  commemorate  the  passing  over 
the  honsM  of  the  children  of  Israel  when  the 
Lord  smote  those  of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  was  to  commemorate  their 
being  brought  out  of  Egypt  (Lev.  zziiL  4-6  ; 
Exod.  xiL  24-27;  xiiL  1-10;  Deut  xvL  3). 
But  as  the  one  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
other,  they  latterly  came  both  to  be  included, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  the  Passover 
(Luke  xxiL  1),  and  sometimes  under  that  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Matt  xzvL  17). 
As,  however,  they  were  in  point  of  fact  different 
institutions,  we  apprehend  it  is  well  to  keep  up 
the  distinction  between  thenu  They  are  plainly 
distinguished  as  two  different  feasts  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  17  ;  Ezra  vL  19,  22). 

On  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  and  for  seven 
days  thereafter,  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  only 
unleavened  bread.  On  the  first  day  they  were 
to  put  away  leaven  out  of  their  houses ;  and 
whosoever  should  eat  leavened  bread  fh)m  the 
first  day  unto  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  whether  he  was 
a  stranger  or  bom  in  the  land.  On  the  first 
and  the  seventh  days  there  was  to  be  '  a  holy 
convocation,'  or '  solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord ; ' 
no  manner  of  work  was  to  be  done  on  them 
save  what  was  necessary  as  to  that  which  every 
man  must  eat.  On  each  of  the  seven  days, 
besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were 
to  be  peculiar  sacrifices  for  the  feast — a  burnt- 
offering,  a  meat-offering,  and  a  sin-offering 
(Exod.  XiL  15-20  ;  Num.  xxvilL  17-25 ;  Deut 
XVL  8). 

6.  The  Feast  of  Penieeoatt  or  as  it  is  called 
in  the  0.  T.,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  was  so  named 
because  it  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the 
end  of  a  week  of  weeks — 1.«.,  of  forty-nine  days, 
namely,  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
great  Jewish  feasts  at  which  all  the  males  were 
to  appear  before  God.  The  design  of  it  was  to 
render  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  harvest,  and 
to  rejoice  in  his  goodness.  To  give  expression 
to  tbds,  offerings  were  presented  to  the  Lord, — a 
burnt-offering,  a  meat-offering,  a  drink-offering, 
and  a  sin-offering.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  like 
that  of  the  Passover,  appears  to  have  been  for 
only  one  day.  On  it  there  was  to  be  a  holy 
convocation,  and  no  servile  work  was  to  be 
done  thereon  (Lev.  xziii.  15-21  ;  Deut.  xvi.  9- 
11).  Whether  the  ancient  Israelites  were 
careful  to  observe  it,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  except 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  it  is  only  once  named  in 
the  O.  T.,  namely,  in  2  Chron.  viiL  13.  In  the 
Apocryphal  books  it  is  twice  mentioned  (Tobit 
iL  1 ;  2  Maccab.  xii.  31,  32). 

Josephus  says  that  in  his  day  great  numbers 
of  Jews  resorted  to  Jerusalem  from  every  quar- 
ter to  keep  this  feast  (Antiq.  xiv.  13.  4  ;  xriL 
10.  2  ;  WarSf  ii.  3.  1)  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  is  the  statement  of  Luke  : — '  When  the  dav 
of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  there  were  dwell- 
ing at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men  out  of 
erery  nation  under  heaven,  Parthians,  and 
Medea,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  in  Judea  and  Oappadocia,  in 
Pontufl  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 


Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene, 
and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians'  (Acts  ii  1,  5,  9-11).  Even 
Paul,  after  labouring  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
'determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus,  because  he 
would  not  spend  the  time  in  Asia ;  for  he 
hasted  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem the  day  of  Pentecost'  (xx.  1-3, 16).  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Paul's  hastening  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  arose  from  anxiety  to  observe 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  as  he  well  knew  the 
whole  Mosaic  economy  was  now  'waxing  old, 
and  was  ready  to  vanish  away.'  It  is  much 
more  likely  it  was  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  wiUi  multitudes  of  Jews  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  *  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  fiesh,  for  whom  he  had  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart ; 
for  whom  he  could  wish  that  himself  were 
accursed  from  Christ'  (Rom.  ix.  1-3).  On  a 
previous  occasion  we  find  him  anxious  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  at  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts  (Acts  xviii. 
21) ;  and  it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason. 

7.  The  Featt  of  Trumpets  is  thus  described : 
— '  In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  ye  shall  have  a  Sabbath,  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation  :  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein,  but  ye  shall 
offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord '  (Lev. 
xxiii  24,  25).     In  Num.  xxix.  1-6  it  is  called 

*  a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpets,'  and  a  statement 
is  given  of  the  special  offerings  to  be  presented 
upon  it,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily  and 
monthly  offerings.  This  festival  lasted  only 
one  day.  The  object  of  it  is  nowhere  explained 
in  the  Scriptures.  As  the  new  moon  of  the 
seventh  sacred  month  was  the  first  day  of  the 
civil  year  of  the  Israelites,  perhaps  it  was  to 
announce  this  that  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  was 
instituted.  The  return  of  times  and  seasons 
was  then  not  always  so  clearly  marked  as  now, 
and  *  a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpets'  might 
be  very  useful  as  a  proclamation  of  New  Year's 
hay. 

8.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted 
as  a  memorial  of  the  children  of  Israel  dwelling 
in  booths  or  other  temporary  and  movable  habi- 
tations in  the  wilderness.  It  commenced  on 
the  15th  day  of  Tisri,  the  seventh  month  of 
their  sacred  year,  and  lasted  seven  days.  On 
the  first  day  they  were  to  take  *  boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the 
boughs  of  thick  trees  and  willows  of  the  brook, 
and  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God.' 
With  thase  they  were  to  erect  booths  for  them- 
selves to  dwell  in  while  the  feast  lasteti.  On 
the  first  day  there  was  to  be  *  a  holy  convoca- 
tion,* *  a  Sabbath  ; '  no  servile  work  was  to  be 
done  therein  ;  and  on  each  of  the  seven  davs 
there  were  to  be  offered  a  burnt-offering,  a 
meat-offering,  and  a  sin-offering,  besides  the 
ordinary  daily  sacrifices.  Such  was  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  On  the  day  immediately  fol- 
lowing there  was  also  to  be  *  a  holy  convocation,' 

*  a  solemn  assembly,'  *  a  Sabbath  ; '  no  servile 
work  was  to  be  done  therein  ;  but  this  it  is 
plain  formed  no  part  of  the  preceding  feast ; 
even  the  different  amount  of  the  sacrifices  on 
that  day  from  those  of  all  the  previous  seven 
days  marks  it  as  distinct  (Lev.  xxiiL  34-36, 
39-43  ;  Num.  xxix.  34-36). 
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It  is  somewbAt  remarkable  that  we  liave  only 
one  express  examine  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  obser- 
Tance  bv  the  nation  of  Israel  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  that  was  not  nntil  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  that  from  the  way 
in  which  it  is  there  spoken  of  it  wonM  appear 
as  if  the  appointment  had  been  in  a  manner 
forgotten,  and  that  when  observed  it  was  not 
very  strictly  observed  (read  the  whole  passage, 
Neh.  viiL  13-1?). 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  also  an  example 
of  the  Jews  keeping  this  feast.  They  are  said 
to  have  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  of  which 
we  shall  afterwards  give  some  account, '  remem- 
bering that  not  long  afore  they  had  held  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabemades,  whenas  they  wan- 
dered in  the  mountains  and  dens  like  beasts*  (2 
Maccab.  x.  6).  * 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  also  an  example  of  the 
Jews  keeping  this  feast  in  the  days  of  onr  Lord. 
'  Now  the  Jews'  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at 
hand,*  and  he  accordingly  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  observe  it.  On  tliis  occasion  an  interesting 
incident  took  place: — 'In  the  last  day,  that 
great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried, 
saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water'  (John  viL  2,  10,  37,  38). 
The  *  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,'  here 
referred  to  was  doubtless  the  eighth  day,  ^ough 
it,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  yet  according  to  the 
original  appointment  it  was  a  greater  day  than 
any  of  them  as  regards  solemnity,  unless  it  was 
the  first;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  the  Jews 
may  have  rendered  it  still  more  solemn  than 
even  it  by  some  further  ceremonies.  *They 
had,'  say.s  Lightfoot,  '  their  offeriTig  of  water  on 
this  day  as  well  as  the  rest.  To  this  offering  of 
water,  perhaps,  our  Saviour's  words  may  have 
some  respect ;  for  it  was  only  at  this  feast  that 
it  was  UKe<l,  and  none  other.'  According  to  the 
Jewish  writers,  '  they  filled  a  golden  phial  con- 
taining three  logs  out  of  Siloam.  When  they 
came  to  the  Water  Gate  they  sounded  their 
trumpets  and  sang.  Then  the  priest  goes  up 
by  the  ascent  of  the  altar  and  turns  to  the  left 
There  were  two  silver  vessels,  one  with  water, 
the  other  with  wine ;  he  pours  some  of  the 
water  into  the  wine,  and  some  of  the  wine  into 
the  water,  and  so  performs  the  service.  Who- 
ever hath  not  seen  the  rejoicing  that  was  upon 
the  drawing  of  this  water  hath  never  seen  any 
rejoicing  at  alL'  The  Jewish  writers  bring  for 
it  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah :  *  There- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation'  (Is.  xii.  3).  But  they  add, 
moreover,  that  this  drawing  and  offering  of 
water  signifieth  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (Lightfoot,  Wark^,  xii.  306,  309). 

Though  the  Feast  of  Tabcmncles  was  insti- 
tuted primarily  as  a  memorial  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  booths  in  the  wilderness,  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  special  season  of  joy.  It 
is  also  called  '  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  in  the 
end  of  the  year  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy 
labours  out  of  the  field*  (Exod.  xxiiL  16).  It 
probably  received  this  designation  merely  in 
reference  to  the  time  when  it  w^as  to  be  held, 
yet  as  tliat  period  corresponded  with  the  time 


of  their  harfaig  gathered  in  their  com  and  fheir 
wine,  it  might  very  ap|HX>priately,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  original  design  of  the  teft, 
be  made  a  season  of  joy  (Dent  xvL  13-15). 

Though  from  the  few  wramplf  we  hsve  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  obMrvanoe  by  the  IsaelitM 
of  the  three  great  festivals  appoii^ed  by  Moses, 
we  are  not  umatonlly  led  to  apprehend  that 
they  were  not  very  legolarty  nor  cooatantly  kept 
by  them,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  eome 
general  intimations  which  aerre  to  shew  that 
they  were  more  attended  to  than  one  might  at 
first  sight  conclude.  How  far  they  were  ob- 
served before  the  building  of  the  temple  we 
have  little  information,  but  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  that  great  event  would  give  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  generally.  We  aoooidingly 
read — 'Then  Solomon  offcored  burnt  offeringi 
unto  the  Lord,  even  after  a  certain  rate  every 
day,  offering  according  to  the  commandment  oiT 
Moses,  on  &e  sabbaths,  and  on  the  new  moons, 
and  on  the  solemn  feasts,  three  times  in  the 
year,  even  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feaat  of  taber- 
nacles'  (2  Chron.  viiL  12, 13). 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  David  it  may  be  presxmied  that  they 
generally  ceased  to  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
observe  the  great  feasts  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  that,  so  far  as  they  were  kept»  the  observ- 
ance of  them  would  be  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  BeigamiD. 
To  effect  this  was  a  leading  point  in  Jeroboam's 
policy ;  and  besides  setting  up  two  golden  calves 
in  Bethel  and  Dan  for  the  people  to  worship,  he 
'  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  Uke  unto  the  feast  that 
is  in  Judoh,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had  de- 
vised of  his  own  heart'  (1  Kings  xii.  32, 83).  This 
very  appointment  of  Jeroboam  is  an  indication 
that  previously  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  in  the 
way  of  keeping  the  great  feasts  appointed  by 
Moses.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  thought  of  making  such  an  appointment 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Passover  was 
observed  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  he 
even  invited  the  remnant  of  Israel  which  were 
still  in  tlie  country  to  join  in  the  obitervation  of 
it,  but  that  good  prince  did  not  restrict  his  at* 
tention  to  that  one  ordinance.  It  is  afterwards 
stated  '  he  appointed  also  the  king's  portion  of 
his  substance  for  the  burnt  offerings,  to  wit  for 
the  morning  and  evening  burnt  offerings,  and 
the  burnt  offerings  for  the  Sabbaths,  and  for  the 
new  moons,  and  for  the  set  feasts,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord '  (2  Chron.  xxxL  3).  In 
his  reign  there  thus  appears  to  have  been  a 
general  renewed  attention  to  the  appointments 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  (see  also  ver.  2,  4-21). 

When  and  by  whom  the  81  st  Psalm  was  written 
cannot  now  be  determined;  but  the  second 
verse  shews  tliat  whensoever  this  was  it  must 
then  have  been  customary  to  olwerve  the  Jewish 
feasts :  '  Blow  up  the  trumxiet  in  the  new  moon, 
in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast^y.* 
Isaiah  denounces  the  h3rpocrifly  of  the  Jews  in 
their  religious  observances,  which  shews  that  at 
that  time  at  least  they  kept  up  these  services : 
'  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an 
abomination  imto  me ;  the  new  moons  and  Sab- 
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baths,  the  caUing  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away 
with;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my 
soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them'  (Is.  L  13,  14).  Hosea, 
who  flourished  in  the  same  reigns  as  Isaiah, 
brings  the  following  message :  *  I  will  cause  all 
her  mirth  to  cease,  her  feast-days,  her  new 
moons,  and  her  Sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn 
feasts '  (iL  11 ;  see  the  fulfilment  of  this.  Lam. 
L  4 ;  IL  6).  Both  Isaiah  and  Hosea  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  though  there  was 
then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  greatly  increas- 
ed attention  to  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  these  re- 
presentations have  reference  to  the  want  of 
spirituality  in  the  obserrance  of  them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Jews  after 
their  return  fh>m  the  Babylonish  captivity  kept 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover:  on  that  occasion 
they  also  kept '  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
seven  days  with  joy,'  the  one  following  closely 
upon  the  other  (Ezra  vi  22).  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  general  observance  of  the 
feasts  appointed  by  Moses :  '  They  kept  also  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  written ;  and 
offered  the  daily  burnt  offerings  by  number, 
according  to  the  custom,  as  the  duty  of  every 
day  required.  And  afterward  offered  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering,  both  of  the  new  moons 
and  of  all  the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord  that  were 
consecrated'  (iii.  3-5). 

Besides  these  feasts  which  were  of  divine 
appointment,  there  were  other  two  of  human 
appointment-— the  Feast  of  Purim  and  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication. 

The  Fea3t  of  Purim  or  Lots  was  appointed  by 
Esther  and  Mordecai  to  commemorate  the  Jews' 
deliverance  from  the  massacre  which  Uaman  had 
by  lot  determined  against  them  (Esther  iii.  7-13 ; 
ix.  20-32).  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month 
Adar,  which  commences  with  the  new  moon  of 
our  March,  the  Jews  observe  a  strict  fast,  eating 
none  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  every  one 
above  thirteen  years  of  age  is  obliged  to  observe 
it,  in  remembrance  of  Esther's  fast :  but  if  it 
fall  on  a  day  improper  for  fasting,  viz.,  on  Friday 
or  Saturday,  they  fast  on  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day. The  fast  being  ended  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  day,  they  assemble  at  their  synagogues, 
and  after  thanking  (>od  for  the  rise  of  the  joyful 
occasion,  they,  from  a  written  roll  of  parchment, 
read  the  whole  Book  of  Esther.  At  five  differ- 
ent places  the  reader  roars  loud,  with  a  terrible 
howling.  He  mentions  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
at  one  breath,  to  intimate  that  they  were  all 
cut  off  in  a  moment  Whenever  the  name  of 
Haman  is  mentioned  the  children,  with  horrible 
outcries,  strike  the  pavement  with  mallets  and 
stones.  Anciently,  it  seems,  they  broke  to 
pieces  a  great  stone  which  they  carried  in  and 
called  Haman.  After  the  reading  is  concluded, 
with  terrible  curses  against  Haman  and  Zeresh 
his  wife,  and  his  ten  sons,  they  return  home, 
and  sup  on  milk-meat  rather  than  fiesh,  and 
send  liberal  presents  to  their  poor  brethren,  that 
they  may  have  somewhat  to  feast  on.  Early 
next  morning  they  return  to  their  synagogue ; 
and  after  re»ading  tlie  passage  in  Exod.  zvii. 
relative  to  the  Amalekites,  of  whom  Haman  was 
one,  they  again  read  the  whole  Book  of  Esther 


in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Returning 
home,  they  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  feasting, 
sports,  and  dissolute  mirth — each  sex  dressing 
themselves  in  the  clothes  of  the  other.  The 
rich  send  a  part  of  l^eir  provision  to  feast  their 
poor  brethron.  Pretending  that  Esther  by  in- 
toxicating Ahasuerus  obtained  the  deliverance, 
their  rabbins  allow  them  to  drink  till  they  are 
entirely  stupid.*  On  this  day  they  give  a 
multitude  of  presents ;  scholars  to  masters, 
heads  of  families  to  their  domestics,  and  the 
rich  to  the  poor ;  but  only  to  such  as  are  of  the 
same  sex  with  themselves.  Anciently  they 
were  wont  to  erect  a  gibbet  and  hang  a  man  of 
straw  called  Haman ;  but  as  this  was  suspected 
for  an  intended  insult  of  our  crucified  Redeemer, 
and  it  was  alleged  they  sometimes  hung  up 
Christians,  Justinian  the  emperor  prohibited  it 
imder  the  penalty  of  their  losing  all  their  privi- 
leges. This  was  followed  with  no  small  insur- 
rection and  bloodshed.  This  feast  is  con- 
tinued also  on  the  15th  day;  but  it  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  feasting  on  what 
they  had  left  the  day  before,  and  some  mad 
frolics  of  mirth.  When  their  year  has  thirteen 
months — i,e.,  every  3d  year — ^they  observe  the 
festival  in  both  months. 

The  Feast  of  the  Dedication  was  appointed 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  about  164  B.C.,  to  com- 
memorate the  cleansing  of  the  temple  after  it 
had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  began  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Chisleu, 
which  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
December.  It  lasted  eight  days,  and  was  ob- 
served '  with  mirth  and  gladness '  (1  Maccab. 
iv.  52-59).  Josephus  says  this  festival  was 
called  Lights,  and  supposes  that  the  reason  of 
this  might  be  that  the  liberty  which  they  now 
attained  was  beyond  their  hopes  {Antiq,  xii.  7. 
7).  To  commemorate  this,  at  least  in  subse- 
quent times,  lamps  were  lighted  in  every  family : 
sometimes  one  for  every  man ;  sometimes  one 
for  every  person,  man  or  woman;  and  some 
added  a  lamp  for  every  day  for  every  person  in  the 
house ;  and  many  hung  out  lamps  at  the  doors 
of  their  houses.  This  feast  was  observed  in 
other  places  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  it  is  stated  it  was  in  winter  (John 
X.  22). 

Though  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  might  make  a 
point  of  observing  all,  or  at  least  several,  of  the 
appointed  yearly  feasts,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  many  who  lived  at  a  distance  satisfied 
themselves  with  observing  only  one  of  them,  par- 

*  Mr.  Whitmg,  an  American  missionary,  writ- 
ing at  Jerusalem,  March  16,  1835,  says  :  *The 
Jewish  Feast  of  Purim.  This  is  a  day  of  great 
excess,  intemperance,  and  boisterous  mirth  with 
the  Jews.  In  many  places  all  manner  of  in- 
decencies are  practised  among  tliem.  And  no 
wonder,  for  the  Talmud,  which  is  of  more 
autliority  ^^ith  them  than  the  Word  of  God, 
actually  ei\joins  intoxication  on  this  day  as  a 
duty :  *  A  man  is  in  duty  bound  *  (these  are  the 
words  of  the  Talmud)  *to  get  so  inebriated  that 
he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  words 
*  Cursed  be  Haman '  and  *  Blessed  be  Mordecai ' 
{Amer,  Miss.  Her,  1836,  p.  251). 


FELIX  S 

tinilirlj-  the  PuioT«r.  It  ii  nld  of  EDunat 
uLu  <ivclt  in  Mount  Ephrum.  ■  Thii  mu  <rai: 
h]!  out  at  hit  city  76»rlT  dleb.  /rain  yoir  b 
year)  to  vonhip.  mi  to  uf  rili«  unto  the  Lot4 
of  hoita  in  Shilbh'  (I  Sun.  L  3;  hc  alio  nx. 
1}.  Luke,  t[«akiDg  of  our  Lunl  irheti  jrii: 
foimg,  uji,  'Now  hu  pircata  meat  \a  Jeniu- 
lem  titxj  year  M  the  Feact  of  the  Puutct 
(ii.  41). 

The  Jem  of  the  present  diy  rtUl  ahicTTF  thi- 
feutt  ■ppolnte-i  bj  Uowi,  u  the  FiuoTer,  thr 
Fcut  of  PcDlei-nit,  itith  miny  fonnaUluK 
They  hare,  however,  deiiuUd  consiiltnbly  from 
the  UH.'ieiit  ritual ;  they  m  do*,  in  fact,  uii~ 
able  to  follow  it  out.  In  obKning  moat  a! 
th<^m  th«y  have  ialruiuce>l  many  minute  detAili 
which  fiirmeil  no  )>att  of  the  Uosaic  inititate, 
aoma  of  them  of  a  very  fhvoloni  iiatura. 

FELIX,  the  Roman  ^tcthot  of  Jmln,  wu 
oriirinilly  a  ilave,  as  wu  al»o  hia  brotlier  Palliu, 
but  both  had  Iheir  [iw-lom  eonf^nvil  on  Ihem 
by  the  tui\»rat  C1au<liu<,  wlio,  not  content 
with  Ihia,  »u  Eapcr  in  hrajjinc  on  them  the 
hij-best  honoaia.  Felix  be  a]i|»inte<l  to  succreil  | 
Cumoniu  ai  j^remor  of  Judxa.  The  Kiimin  , 
hiitoriaQii  Tai'ilus  and  Suetoniui,  a>  well  aa  | 
JoKjiliua,  pamt  hita  in  the  darkrit  colonn.  | 
Hii  Rriveniiiient  was  churactvriied  by  opprea- 
tiiin,  iajuatice,  cruelty,  and  licentioutum.  The 
Je-'-iah  natii.in  «u  thea  in  a  ver]'  acitnlot  and 
diitnrbnl  stale :  tbey  were  eager  to  thmu 
the  Roman  yulie,  and  ware  ready  to  break 
into  rebellion.  Tbe  country  waa  tilled  with 
robben,  who  committed  all  manner  of  atrocitiea : 
and  with  unjHHtnrs,  who  deluded  the  multitude. 
peniiaJini;  them  t<>  follow  thpm  Into  the  wildt 
nesa,  and  jiretimiling  that  they  wiuld  eiliili 
manifest  al^a  and  W'nidem  wliirh  sliould  )ie 
perfOnnc<l  liy  thn  i>nn1deiice  of  t!nd  (see  M.itt. 
IXiv.  i.\-ii\).  Ureal  uumbera  uf  the  n>bbe»  lie 
canseil  to  be  cniritinL  He  alio  Uliu.'ke.l  ihu 
ImfHHtora,  aud  alew  many  of  their  followcri. 
Falling  in  love  with  Druailla,  the  )!Te.nl-;;Tiinii- 
lUngbter  of  H<Tod  tbe  Ureat,  who  wia  inarriu-d 
to  AiizuK,  kine  of  Eniewi,  he  iirevailed  iin  her  to 
Irai'e  her  liualund  and  lo  marry  him  iJMSeph. 
AvUq.  IX.  7.  1,  2;  8.  S-7;   Wan,  it  13). 

The  aiKHlh.-  PhuI,  wtio  hail  lately  lieen  appre- 
hendi-d  lit  JiTUiiulom,  wan  aent  Jiiwri  lo  Ctinrvn. 
tbe  nmiitrnce  of  the  goveiTKir,  that  he  might 
judjce  of  the  charge*  wliieh  tlio  Jew*  brought 
against  him ;  but  though  he  heanl  both  his 
occiisera  and  thn  apostle  himaclf,  he  deferred 
piaaing  any  juij^mciit  in  the  cnae.  Ciri'am- 
atances  now  oi.'CurTed  which  illustrated  the 
I'liaractcr  of  iKith  the  goixTnur  and  the  ainutle : 
'  After  certain  days,  when  Frlii  cninp  with  his 
wife  Drusilla,  who  wiia  a  Jeveas,  be  sent  for 
Paul,  ami  heanl  liim  cnnceming  the  faith  i[i 
riiTJiit.  And  a*  lie  reaaoned  of  rightcouaness, 
tcmi>rrani:¥,  aivt  judgment  to  cniiie,  Felix 
trfiiililnl,  ami  aaid.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time : 
when  I  lutTS  a  couTnuient  aeaaon  1  will  call  for 
tiiee.  He  lio|>e<l  also  that  money  wnuM  have 
l<ven  given  him  of  Paul  that  he  might  loose 
him :  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftvucr,  and 
communed  with  him.  But  after  two  ymn 
Porcius  Featus  came  iuto  Felii'  room ;  and  Felii, 
willing  to  nhew  the  Jews  a  pleaauie,  left  Paul 
biiond '  (Acts  iiiv.) 


I  Fellz  failed  in  both  objectx.  He  neithrr  ob- 
'  tainnl  m'ney  trota  Paul,  nor  did  he  anccead  in 
I  pleasing  the  Jen.  Featua  having  been  acot  by 
I  N'eri  aa  hia  ancceHoT,  the  chief  of  the  Jewish 
'  inhabitant!  of  Csurea  went  to  Rome  to  accvn 
him  to  the  emperor ;  and,  according  to  Joac|dnii^ 
he  wnnld  certainly  have  beoi  paniabed  if  Keto 
bad  not  yielded  to  the  importunatg  aolicitatlom 
I  of  his  brother  Pallaa,  who  waa  at  that  time  ia 
favour  with  him  i,Atitiq.  n.  8.  6).  Tacitsi 
aays  of  hint  that '  he  pnctiaad  all  nuunur  it 
eriielty  and  Init  with  tha  poww  of  a  king  and 
the  meanneea  of  a  slavo.' 
FELXOW,  when  naad  by  ttvir,  b  ■  term  d 
I  reproarb  or  contempt,  aitd  "g"***—  an  iwfjpHV- 
cant  or  wicked  person  (Oen.  ziz.  9 ;  Luke  ziiil 
'  2  ;  AcU  xiii.  22).  In  other  caiaa  it  aigidllBt  an 
I  equal,  a  companion,  a  putaar;  ao  we  nad  el 
\  ftUovnermnti,  fitlow-toldien,  fdlaifiiAoiiTtn, 
/eUoUKilam,  filloie-Melptn,  /elloie-priMmat, 
I  iRom.  zri.  7;  Eph.  iL  19 ;  PhiLiLSS;  fv.3; 
,  CoL  iv.  II ,-  3  John  8  ;  Uatt.  xviiL  SS).  The 
'  Gentiltk  an  made  /ellino-Mrt  of  the  aame  body 
initted  into  the  gocpel 
,iiri(na!  pririlegea  of  it  (qoilly 
with  the  Jen  (Eph.  iiL  8). 

FrxLOwsniF,  or  Cujncsios.  1.  Joint  !■■ 
terest,  partnership  (Phil.  ii.  I  ;  iu.  1(1),  3.  Fami' 
liar  intercoune.  He  lainta  have  fellovohip  widl 
0<id  :  they  are  inlerestird  in  nhalerer  ha  is,  and 
are  allowed  intimate  familiarity  with  ti'"  (1 
John  i.  3,  8,  7).  They  have  felUnndiip  with 
Chriat  in  hia  aufTeringfl :  be  sufTered  in  their 
room ;  tbeae  aulTeTinga  are  imputed  to  them, 
and  the  virtue  thereof  la  eiperin]c«d  in  thEi 
hearts  (Phil.  Li.  10).  The  /rlloieAip  of  UU 
ilflifl  is  the  mutual  iiitcrr-it  and  intercoone  uf 
saiiita  and  ministers  in  the  pn^psaton  of  the 
truths,  experience  of  the  blresiujpi,  and  obaerv- 
once  of  the  rules  and  ordinance!)  of  thn  goapel 
I  Phil.  i.  5).  There  is  no  communion  or  feUowahip 
In'twcen  Christ  and  Brlial,  between  ri^-blaoni- 
ness  and  unrighteousness — i.e.,  neither  mnlnal 
interest  nor  friendly  intercourse  (2  Oir.  vi.  H, 
l.*!!.  The  hreail  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sappc 
are  the  communion  of  the  body  and  bluod  of 
Clirist :  they  siRni^  and  apply  the  aame,  and 
an-  Ihe  means  of  our  [articipating  of  Chrirt'i 
rlgbteounness  and  fulness  for  tlie  nourishment 
of  our  soul  (1  Cor.  ».  111). 

FEK'RET,  a  well-known  animal  employed 
rhiefly  in  distoilgiug  nibbita  from  their  holM. 
For  tliii<  purpose  ncbi  an  placeil  at  the  mootb  of 
their  buiTows,  and  then  the  ferret  is  tamed  m 
to  chase  them  from  their  retreat  We  lean 
from  Stnibo  that  it  was  imported  f(om  Aftiei 
into  Spain,  probably  for  this  very  purpose.  It 
ia  domesticated  only  in  the  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  betrays  an  extreme  impatience  of 
cold,  Vilien  let  into  the  burrows  of  mlibito  it 
is  muuled,  that  it  may  not  hill  them  in  their 
liolcs,  but  merely  obli^  them  Co  come  oat, 
itul  then  they  are  caught  in  the  neta.  It  hat 
lometimeK  been  employed  with  t^vat  encaai 
in  killing  rats  :  it  will  nut  suffer  one  to  live  in 
ita  neighbonrhood  (Biiffon,  y>rl.  Bill.  iv.  351  i 
Sdin.  Encyi-...  Art.  '  Maiology,"  xiii.  ««). 

But  the  npjK  (nimfc-A)  of  Lev.  xt  SO  is  DOt 
(uppoacd  to  be  the  forret  Bochart  considera  it 
to  be  a  lizard  or  uewt.    Geseniua  also  nndr^ 
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gttnds  It  of  a  'kind  of  reptiles  of  thelizaid  race,  FE'VEB.    [Dieeasbs.] 
taking  their  name  from  the  groaning  noise,  like 

an  exclamation  of  grief,  which  some  lizards  FIG'-TREE.    That  the  Hebrew  word  n^KD 

lOMke,     The  Vulgate  renders  it  Mua  araneua*  signifies  the  fig-tree  can  admit  of  no  doubt, 

('shrew-mouse;'  Gesen.  65).    It  was  unclean  since  it  is  so  translated  in  all  the  ancient  ver- 

under  the  law.  sions  ;  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  names  are 

FERVENT,    warm,    burning.     Fervmt   in  7^ 'imijar.     It  was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt : 

BpirU  is  very  zealous  and  active  (Rom.  xii  11).  *  ^f  »S^*?^««;^?  "^^J^fr.  ^^^*  "^^ 

Afen>ent  mind  denotes  great  concern,  love,  and  b"**  the  trees  of  their  coasts'  (Ps.  cv  83  ;  see 

affection  (2  Cor.  viL  7).    Fervent  charity,  or  f^  ^um.  xx.  5).     It  was  also  one  of  the  frmt- 

love,  is  that  which  fills  one  with  the  utmost  le-  *^  of  Canaan.     Moses  described  that  country 

gard  for  one,  and  the  strongest  inclination  to  do  ^^^.  Israehtes  aa^a  land  of  wheat  and  b^ley, 

him  good  (1  Peter  iv.  8  ;  i  22).    Effectual  fer-  ^^  ^~  "^  l^-^''^  ^^  pomegranates   (Deut. 

vmU  prayer  is  tiiat  which  is  very  limest,  pro-  J^  ^\  '*  ?^  ^,!:^  among  the  fruite  which 

oeedi^g  from  tiie  strongest  inward  desire  of  the  the  spies  ^ugbt  back  ^nth  tiiem  as  specmiens 

'  28).     The  fig-tree  is  reared  there  not  only  m 

FESTTUS,   PoRTms,  the  successor  of  Felix  gardens  as  in  Europe,  but  grows  in  the  open  fields, 

aa  the  Roman  governor  of  Judsa,  to  which  office  and  bears  fruit  throughout  almost  tiie  whole 

he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Nero.     Felix  year.    There  are  three  descriptions  of  figs  ;  but 

had  left  Paul  a  prisoner  at  Csesarea  ;  but  Festus,  these  it  bears  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 

immediately  on  arriving  in  the  country,  went  up  The  early  fig  begins  to  appear  about  the  vernal 

to  Jerusalem.    '  Then  the  high  priest  and  the  equinox,  and  is  fuUy  ripe  about  the  middle  or 

chief  of  the  Jews  informed  him  against  Paul,  end  of  June.    Hence  in  Song  il  18  its  appearance 

and  besought  him  that  he  would  send  for  him  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  return  of 

to  Jerusalem,  laying  wait  in  the  way  to  kill  spring:  'The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  tender 

him' — a  scheme,  it  may  be  remarked,  quite  in  figs.'      Hence  aUo  our  Lord's  'parable  of  the 

character  with  the  doings  of  the  Jews  at  that  fig-tree ;  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and 

period,  and  even  of  the  priests  and  elders.    But  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is 

Fastus,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  nigh'  (Matt  xxiv.  82).     Early  figs  are  referred 

desired  them  to  come  down  to  Ctesarea,  and  to  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2  ;  Hosea  ix.  10 ;  Nah.  iiL  12). 

bring  their  accusations  against  him  there,  and  The  other  two  kinds  of  figs  are  the  eummer  fig 

he  would  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  case.    They  and  the  wirUer  fig. 

accordingly  lost  no  time  in  coming  down, '  and  Figs  were  not  only  eaten  when  frwh,  but  were 

laid  many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul,  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  a  dried  and  pre> 

which  they  could  not  xirove.'  The  apostle  pleaded  served  stete.    The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 

his  own  cause; 'but  Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  preserving  them  in  great  quantities  both   for 

a  pleasure,  said,  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.     There 

and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  before  me  ?'  were  two  modes  of  preserving  them  :  the  one 

But  Paul,  wearied  out  perhaps  by  the  delays  of  by  pressing  a  number  of  fresh  figs  so  closely  to- 

justice,   and  probably  apprehending  that  this  gather  as  to  form  them  into  one  adhesive  lump  ; 

was  a  scheme  to  deliver  him  unto  them,  made  the  other  by  pounding  them  into  one  unifonu 

his  appeal   ante   Caesar,  and  so    defeated  the  consistent  mass ;  and  in  both  cases  they  were 

design.     King  Agrippa,  the  great-grandson  of  formed  into  cakes.     These  were  made  sometimes 

Herod  the  Great,  and  Bemice,  his  sister,  having  roimd,  sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  in  the 

come  to  Capsarea  to  salute  Festus,  the  governor  shape  of  bricks  (Rosen.  Bot.  292,  295).     In  the 

took  occasion  to  mention  to  him  the  case  of  Paul,  present  which  Abigail  sent  to  David  and  his  men 

and  the  king  having  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  in  the  wilderness  in  the  south  of  Judah,  there 

him,  the  apostie  was  brought  before  the  court  were  among  other  articles  *two  hundred  cakes 

on  the  morrow,  and  addressed  them  in  a  most  of  figs'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18).     David's  men  gave  to 

noble  speech.     Festus,  heathen-like,  interrupted  the  Egyptian  whom  they  found  in  the  field  reariy 

him,  saying,  '  Paul,   thou   art  beside  thyself :  to  perish  for  want,  besides  other  things,  '  a  piece 

much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.'     Agrippa,  of  a  cake  of  figs  and  two  clusters  of  raisins  * 

with  more  than  a  Jew's  candour,  said,  'Almost  (xxx.  11,  12).     When  the  bands  of  armed  men 

thou  persuadest  me  to  be   a  Christian.'     The  of  Israel  came  to  David  to  Hebron  to  turn  the 

apostle,  having  appealed  to  Caesar,  ^^'sa  afterwards  kingdom  to  him,  we  find  among  the  provisions 

sent  to  Rome,  and  was  thus  rescued  from  the  brought  for  their  use  '  cakes  of  figs  and  bunches 

hands  of  his  own  countr}'men  in  Judsea  (Acts  of  raisins,  and  wine  and  oil'  (1  Chrou.  xii.  40). 

xxv.  xxvL  Figs  appear  to  have  been  also  employed  as  a 

Judsea  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  disturbed  kind  of  poultice  for  boils,  as  many  in  our  own 

and  distracted  stete.     Tlie  country  was  ovemm  country  employ  onions.      Such    was    Isaiah's 

by  robbers  and  assassins,  who  committed  all  prescription   for  Hezekiah :   '  Let  them  take  a 

manner  of  atrocities  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9. 10).  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaister  upon  the 

Festus  took  measures  for  suppressing  these  dis-  boil,  and  he  shall  recover'  (Is.  xxxviii.  21). 

orders ;  but  the  more  they  were  checked,  the  It  was  perhaps  customary  for  the  people  of 

worse  they   grew.     The    stete  of   things  was  the  East  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  their  fig-trees, 

rapidly  hastening  on  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits.     To 

which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  this  there  are  some  beautiful  allusions  in  the 

tiie  ruin  of  the  country.     Festus  held  the  office  Scriptures   as  emblems  of  peace   and   safety  : 

of  governor  of  Judaea  for  about  two  years.     He  *  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 

thi^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus.  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to 
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Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon*  (1  Kings  It.  a  captions  question  put  to  him  hj  ^b»  chief 

25).     *  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  priests  and  elders,  he  put  forth  two  ancoossive 

nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  paraUes  picturing  out  the  pending  fate  of  the 

But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  Jewish  church  and  people  (Matt  xzL  17,  18» 

under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  2S-45). 

afraid'  (Micah  iv.  8,  4  ;  see  also  Zech.  iiL  10).  fill,  To,  to  put  into  a  thing  agreat  deal,  or 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  our  Lord  first  as  much  as  it  can  hold  (Job  xx.  23  ;  Ezra  ix. 

beheld  Nathanael :  *  When  thou  wast  under  the  n).    To  /tf  iip  is  to  accomplish ;  make  ftill 

fig-tree  I  saw  thee'  (John  L  48).  and  complete.    To^  up  what  is  behind  of  the 

The  Jewish  nation  was  likened  by  our  Lord  sufferings  pf  Christ  is  to  bear  the  troaUei 
to  a  barren  Jig-tree,  spared  another  year  at  the  assigned  by  him  to  his  followeis,  and  which  are 
request  of  the  dresser.  When  he  came  into  the  borne  for  his  church's  sake  (CoL  L  24).  To/B 
world,  and  for  tliree  years  and  more  exercised  up  the  measure  of  sin  is  to  add  one  iniquity  to 
his  public  ministry  among  them,  how  barren  another  till  the  patience  of  God  can  no  longer 
were  they  of  good  works,  and  how  ripe  for  de-  suffer  them  to  escape  unpunished  (Blatt  xxiiL 
struction  !  but  by  his  intercession  they  were  32 ;  1  Thess.  ii  16).  Satan  fills  the  heart 
spared  a  whQe  longer,  till  it  was  seen  that  the  when  he  strongly  inclines  and  emboldens  it  to 
preaching  of  the  gospel  had  no  good  effect  on  gin  (Acts  v.  8).  Sinners  are  filled  with  their 
the  most  of  them;  and  they  were  afterwards  own  devices,  and  with  their  own  way»—t.e.,  with 
cut  off  with  terrible  destruction  (Luke  xiiL  1-9).*  the  fruits  of  them— and  have  their  faces  fiOed 
Probably  they  were  also  shadowed  forth  by  the  tnth  shame  when  God,  to  punish  their  wicked 
fig-tree  with  fair  leaves  but  no  firuit  which  Jesus  acts  and  designs,  brings  great  and  overwhelming 
cursed  into  barrenness  and  withering  :  they  had  cahunities  upon  them  (Prov.  L  81 ;  xii  21  ; 
many  showy  pretences  to  holiness  and  real,  but  xiy.  14  ;  Ezek.  xxiiL  88  ;  Pft.  Ixxxiii  16). 
were  destitute  of  good  works,  and  refused  to  Christ  fUeth  aUinaU:  he  is  everywhere  pie- 
believe  in  and  receive  the  promised  Messiah  gent;  is  in  all  the  churehes  and  their  true 
(Matt  xxi.  19).  The  evangelist  Mark  adds, /or  members ;  he  is  the  great  substance  of  all  the 
the  time  o/Jigs  vxu  not  yet  (xL  18).  Why  then  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of  all  the 
did  our  Saviour  curse  it  for  its  barrenness  I  To  graces  and  duties  of  his  people  (Eph.  L  23). 
solve  this  difficulty  various  methods  have  been  „-^,  -,-^  , 
had  recourse  to.  Dr.  Pearce  has,  from  several  FIR-TIffiK  80  the  word  Berw*  m  com- 
passages  in  Holy  Writ,  particularly  Matt  xxi.  monlj  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  of  the  O.  T^bot 
84,  ju-stiy  observed  that  by  the  time  of  any  kind  ^}^\  *^«  eyPf^  '^^J  *»^«  ^i  ^  *?  ^  underetood 
of  fruit  or  grain  is  to  be  understood  the  thne  of  «  ^>f^»  ^^  ^^  ^«  "f*^  "^  the  case,  and 
gathering  or  reaping  it  This,  indeed,  is  the  *^  ^"^P,?^®  autiionty  of  the  ancnent  versions, 
natural  interpretation  of  the  expression.  But  flthoi^h  tins  name  may  perhaps  have  compre- 
figs  may  be  eaten  for  allaying  hunger  before  tended  also  other  ^  of  tiie  pine  kind  (Qeee- 
they  are  fully  ripe  ;  and  the  statement  that  *  the  ^"*»  ^^^  ^*"-  L^EBOsaj 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet,'  cannot  be  the  reason  FIRE,  a  well-known  element  which  affords 
why  there  was  nothing  but  leaves,  for  the  fig  is  heat  and  light  The  references  to  it  in  the  Scrip- 
of  that  class  of  trees  where  the  fruit  appears  tures  are  very  frequent ;  but  as  the  meaning  of 
before  the  leaf.  But  if  the  words  xcd  iXOCiu  them  is  generally  obvious,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
iir*  aMjVt  oii^p  t^pev  el  fiij  ^i^XXo,  be  read  as  enter  into  any  explanation  of  them, 
a  parenthesis,  the  aforesaid  declaration  will  be  the  By  the  *  fire  of  God  which  fell  from  heaven, 
reason  of  what  immediately  preceded — namely,  and  burnt  up  the  sheep  and  the  servants*  of 
our  Lord's  looking  for  fruit  on  the  tree.  The  Job  is  probably  to  be  understood  thunder  and 
leaves  shewed  that  the  figs  should  not  only  be  lightning.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
formed,  but  well  advanced  ;  and  the  season  of  there  was  anything  miraculous  in  it  Though 
gathering  being  not  yet  come  removed  all  sus-  the  expressions  'fira  fh>m  the  Lord,'  and  '£e 
picion  that  they  had  been  gathered  already,  from  heaven,'  appear  to  refer  commonly  to 
When  both  circumstances  are  considered,  no-  miraculous  interpositions,  yet  even  in  such  cases 
thing  can  account  for  its  want  of  friiit  but  the  lightning  may  have  been  the  agent  employed, 
barrenness  of  the  tree  (Campbell,  Gospels,  iv.  while  in  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to 
229).  To  curse  it  in  this  case  might  seem  very  say  whether  the  events  were  miraculous  or 
unnecessary,  and  a  mere  act  of  spiteful  dis-  simply  natural  (Exod.  ix.  28;  Num.  xL  1-8; 
apx>ointment ;  but  if  it  was  designed,  as  wc  xvL  35  ;  2  Kings  i.  10,  12  ;  Ps.  xcvii  Z,  i\ 
apprehend  it  no  doubt  was,  to  prefigure  the  At  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  a  fire 
punishment  which  would  come  on  the  Jewish  came  out  fh)m  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed 
nation  for  their  not  bringing  forth  fruit  notwith-  the  bumt-offcring  upon  the  altar ;  and  it  was  be- 
standing  all  the  culture  they  had  enjoyed,  it  cause  'Nadab  and  Abihu  offered  strange*  (Ce., 
wns  giving  forth  by  a  figurative  act,  like  some  common)  *  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  com- 
of  the  prophets  of  old,  a  striking  and  even  visible  manded  them  not,  there  went  out  a  fire  from 
warning  of  the  punishment  which  was  coming  the  Lord  and  devoured  them,  and  they  died 
upon  them.  The  fig-tree  which  now  'withered  before  the  Lord'  (Lev.  ix.  24  ;  x.  1,  2).  It  is 
away'  was  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem ;  and  generally  understood  that  the  sacred  fire  which 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was  *  came  out  from  before  the  Lord'  at  the  dedi- 
full  of  such  thoughts  as  we  have  now  alluded  to,  cation  of  the  tabernacle  was  preaerved  by  the 
for  on  reaching  that  city,  after  refusing  to  answer  priests,  being  fed  by  them  with  daily  fuel  on  the 
brazen  altar,  and  that  from  it  was  taken  all  the 

*  See  an  excellent  note  of  Doddridge  on  the  fire  necessary  for  burning  the  various  sacrifices. 

occasion  of  this  parable  {Fam,  Exjjos.  in  loc)  Whether  it  was  lost  before  the  temple  waa  built 


rmsis  3< 

(iH  I  CluoiL  zzi.  26),  or  wai  then  msral?  re- 
newed, i*  not  (tated  1  bat,  M  all  events,  *t  the 
dedication  ot  Uu  temple,  '  vben  Solomon  had 
made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down 
from  hearen,  and  conanmed  the  bunit-oBenng 
and  the  aicriQcea  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Loid 
filled  the  home'  (2  Chron.  vii.  1).  How  long 
it  wu  preserred  ii  not  known  ;  bnt  It  b  not 
believed  that  the  ucred  fire  wis  fooad  in  the 
imple  btiilt  after  the  Bsbf  loniah  capti- 


tftj,  . 


1  that  b 


ironld  b 


m  fire  for  the  nacriflce*. 
Canaan,  it  i*  well  Imown,  waa,  at  leaat  in 
■ome  paria,  a  toIcmiSc  conntiy ;  and  there  are 
probably  reference*  in  the  Scriptona  to  thefirea 
of  Tolcanoea,  as  in  Biod.  xix,  18  ;  Dent.  iv.  11 ; 
HeK  ziL  18 ;  Dent  zzxiL  22 ;  Nah.  L  5,  S. 

FIBRIN,  an  English  measnn  of  capacity, 
Improperly  naed  for  an  ancient  meaanre  (uct- 
p^Tii%  ;  John  IL  S),  a  pnctice  which  ahoold  never 
be  had  lecoone  to  in  tranalating  the  Bcriptnrea 
or  other  ancient  writingi.  Opiniona  differ  mate- 
liall;  ai  to  the  capacity  of  the  iterprnit,  and  as 
there  ia  no  anfficient  evidence  tor  delerminiiig 
thij  point,  we  think  it  beet  to  leave  it  imdetei- 

FTSETBS,  one  of  the  gnat  dlvtaioni  of  ani- 
vala,  >  divieion  which  reqoina  no  definition  to 
uaka  It  geaerally  ondenlood.  Aa  the  earth 
and  tbe  air  have  eacb  their  appropriate  inbabit- 
■otl,  no  alao  have  tbe  walen.  The  aeaa,  lakea, 
and  riven  are  inhabited  by  fiabea.  They  were 
donbtlni  early  tuad  by  man  aa  an  article  of 
food.  They  an  enniDarvted  among  tba  living 
CTeatnrea  to  be  used  aa  food  in  the  grant  made 
to  Noeh  after  the  Rood  (Oen.  ii.  2,  3) ;  but  the 
first  Dotice  which  we  have  in  tbe  Scriptures  of 
tneir  having  been  lo  uied  has  reference  to  Egypt. 
'  We  remember,'  said  (he  murmurini;  larselitce, 
not  long  after  Uiej  left  that  country,  '  the  fisli 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt'  (Num.  iL  5).  Fish 
appear  Ui  bave  abounded  in  the  Nile  (Eliod.  viL 
lS-21  ;  Eiek.  uii.  i.  5).  and  they  were  no 
doubt  had  likewise  from  the  MediterraneaD  Sea, 
which  aba  abounded  in  Osb  (Ezek.  ilvii.  ID). 

Thelsraelites,aftertheirsetllement  in  Canaan, 
no  doobt  also  used  fish,  though  by  the  law  of 
Moaea  only  thoae  which  had  fins  and  acalea  were 
allowed  to  he  eaten,  all  others  l>eing  prohibited 
aa  unclean  (Lev.  iL  9-12).  We  have  mention 
of  the  Fiah  Gate  in  Jerusalem  both  before  (2 
Chroo.  ixiiiL  14  ;  Zeph.  L  10)  and  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  iiL  3  ;  xiL  39).  Nehemiah  also 
aays  :  '  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  therein,  which 
brought  fish,  and  all  manner  of  wares,  and  aold 
on  tbe  sabbath  in  Jerusalem'  (xiii.  16).  But 
aapptiei  were  bad,  not  only  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  but  also  &om  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  ^m  the  Jordan  and  the  other  rivers  of  the 
ooontry.  These  would  be  chiefly  &«sh-WBter 
flab.  Several  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord— as 
Peter  and  Andrew,  Jam ea  and  John — were  fisher- 
men  who  plied  their  calling  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  Divine  Meater,  took  great  draughta 
of  fishea  (Matt  iv.  18-22  ;  John  xil  IS,  11 ; 
Luke  T.  1-10). 


qf  metednat  Is  tlu  ainfiil  meaoa  whereby  wa 

'  '  J        others  (la.  Iviii.  i).     Ood  0 
gal/ttrt  iAt  wiiut  Mt  Ait  Jut:   he  at  plsanin 
eaaily  raatraina  or  eidtes  it  (Pror.  xxi.  4). 

FITCHTS,  a  legnminons  plant,  a  speciea  of 
pea  commonly  called  vetch  ;  bat  Bosenmliller 
considers  this  as  a  mere  cor^ectote  as  to  tbe 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  Is.  iiviiL  25, 
27.  '  According  to  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  the 
rabbiiu '  it  ia  *  ^(ireUa  n«Zdit/Uim — i.ff.,  fennel 
flower,  black  cumin'  (Oesenliu,  Lex.  733). 

FLAQ,  a  kind  of  sedgea  or  mahes  which 
grew  by  the  rivei  Nile  (Eiod,  iL  8,  6).  [Pa- 
FTSUS  and  Aceu.] 

FLAQ'OHa  Tbe  Hebnw  word  flB^PK  baa 
onbappily  becai  interpreted  by  our  tcanslatora 
*fiagonaof  wine,'  but  in  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  and 
1  Chron.  ivL  3,  urine  ia  a  anpplement ;  in  Song 
ii.  G  it  appeals  to  be  anderatood  ;  in  Hos.  iiL 
1  it  ia  in  the  text,  hut  the  word  put  in  the  mn- 
gin  la  very  properly  grapet.  Oeaeniua  under- 
atanda  by  TK^ZV  '  cakei,  specially  anch  a* 
were  made  of  grapea,  and  dried  and  praised  into 
a  certain  form.  They  are  mentioned  as  daintlea 
wjti  which  those  who  were  wearied  with  a  joui^ 
ney  and  languid  were  lefreshed,  and  which  wen 
offoed  in  aacrlAce  to  idols. 

FLAX,  the  weH-knowti  vegetable  production 
ot  which  Unen  is  made.  The  flirt  mention 
which  we  have  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  is  in  Eiod. 
ix.  SI,  where  it  ia  related  that  by  the  plague  of 
hul  with  which  Egypt  waa  visited  when  Pharaob 
refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  '  tbe  fiai  and 
the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley  waa  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flai  ivaa  boiled.'  Flai  was  even 
in  the  earliest  ages  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  husbandry  and  trade  in  Egypt,  and 
ia  so  atilL  Tbe  climate  and  the  soil  of  that 
country  are  so  favourable  to  ils  growth  that  the 
plant  there  attains  a  size  which  it  never  reaches 
in  Europe.  In  picturing  out  the  calamitiea 
whieii  should  befall  Egypt  Isaiah  aays  :  '  More- 
over, they  that  work  in  line  flai,  and  they  that 
weave  net-works,  shall  be  confounded"  (lit  9). 

Floi  waa  grown  in  Canaan  before  the  laroel- 
itea  obtained  poaaession  of  that  country.  Raliab 
brought  the  two  men  whom  Joshua  had  aent  to 
spy  out  the  land  '  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  hid  them  with  the  atallu  or  flax  which  she 
had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof  (Josh.  iL  6). 
It  aeems  it  was  then  coatomary  to  apread  the 
flax  atalks  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  housea,  in 
order  Co  dry  them  in  the  aun. 

In  drawing  the  character  ot  a  good  wife  Solo- 
mon says :  '  She  seeheth  wool  and  flax,  and 
worketh  willingly  with  her  handa :  she  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff:  she  maketh  One  linen,  and  selleth 
it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  tJie  merchant ' 
(Prov.  xxiL  13, 19,  2*1 

7*010  is  mentioned  (Judg.  ivL  B  and  Is.  L  31) 
as  a  very  inflammable  aubetance  easily  destroyed 
by  Btb.  Of  the  Messiah  the  prophet  aaya  :  '  A 
bruised  reed  will  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking 
feeble 
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their  weak  groci 
tenderly  with  the 


them,  help,  atrengtheD, 


FLEA  2 

FLEA,  ■  woU-known  liuect,  to  wliicli  Darld 
likens  bimself  on  tvo  diSeriint  occiulaiu  in  ei- 
postuluting  Kith  Saul,  who  wu  in  uarch  uid 
pursuit  of  bim  :  '  After  whom  is  tho  king  of 
Unel  come  out  I  Att-a  vbom  dont  thon  ponne  1 
After  1  dead  dog :  ift«r  s  fle*'  (1  Sun.  ijiv. 
II).  '  The  king  of  Israel  ia  coma  out  to  seek  ■ 
flea,  u  when  one  cloth  hnnt  a  [artridge  on  tha 
monntAiiu'  {xxvi.  20).  Ha  mppeali  to  Saul's 
aeme  of  bis  own  dignity  ts  the  king  of  Israel, 
and  to  the  insigoiflcuice  ofhliiiiielf  ii.t  a  ctunture 
which  could  do  him  littla  injnij,  with  perhaps 
a  concealed  hint  that  be  might  have  some  ililH- 
cnlt;  in  apprehending  bim,  and  that  the  coat 
Blight  not  be  w^rth  tbe  pains.  Hunting  a  flea 
was  but  an  ignuble  and  doubtful  puiauit- 

FLEE.  1.  To  haj<l«  away,  as  from  a  pui^ 
auing  enemy  (Matt.  viiL  33).  2,  To  run  (juickly 
from  danj^r  to  a  refuge  or  hiding-place  (Oen. 
iivil.  i3i  Men  flee  from  foniicatlon,  from 
youthful  lusts,  wnrldly-roindeilness,  and  other 
things  Bluf\il,  when,  under  sense  of  danger,  they 
avoid  eTery  temptation  to  it,  or  appearance  of 
or  approach  toward  it  (1  Cor.  vi.  la  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
22  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11).  We  (Ice  to  God  or  Christ 
when,  BFUaihle  of  guQt,  defilement,  danger,  or 
distress,  we,  with  shame,  fear,  baste,  and  hope 
of  relief,  apply  to  Mm  as  our  refuge  and  deli- 
verer (Ps.  ciliiL  9;  Hob.  vi.  IS).  Shadows 
and  sorrows  fleu  away :  remove  quickly,  easily, 
and  for  ever  (Song  iL  IT  ;  Is.  Ii.  11).  Men  flee 
from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  meets  thorn  ;  or  go  into 
the  house,  and  a  lerpent  biles  tbcm  ;  flee  from 
tbe  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel  strikes 
them  through  ;  flee  from  tbe  noise  of  tha  fear, 
and  are  laki^n  iti  tbe  pit,  and  he  that  cometh 
up  out  of  tlie  pit  is  taken  in  the  snare  :  when 
Striving  to  escape  one  danger  and  calamity,  they 
fall  into  another  still  worae  (Amos  v,  10  ;  Job 
XI.  24  ;  Is.  xiiv.  in).  Murderers  flee  to  the 
pit :  tun  fast  to  their  own  ruin  ;  ami  oft,  by  the 
terrors  of  their  own  conscience,  are  hurried  Into 
punislimeot^  here  andhoTcafter(Frov.ixviii.  17). 

FLESIL  1.  Tbe  soft  paru  of  animal  bodies 
(Eioil.  i.i.  12  ;  Lev.  viL  19 ;  Kum.  li.  33  ;  Job 
uiiii.  21.  25  ;  Lnke  uiv.  8S  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  311). 
2.  All  kinds  of  aiumals  :  so  tbe  imd  of  all  fiah 
came  before  God,  when  be  had  purposed  and 
was  jnst  going  to  destroy  man  and  beasts  from 
off  the  earth  with  a  flood  (Gen.  vL  13,  17,  19  ; 
viL  15).  3.  Men  in  general  are  eolith  flesh  (Gen. 
vi.  12  ;  Ps.  ilv.  21 ;  Is.  jL  5,  6  ;  John  iviL  2). 
To  mnkf-fiak  our  arm  is  to  depend  on  men  for 


d  delivei 
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nature :  so  Clirist  is  said  to  have  been  made 
flesh  when  be  aaanmed  onr  imtnre  (.Tohn  i.  li  ; 
Acta  iL  30  ;  1  Tim.  iiL  IS  ;  1  Peter  iii,  IS  ;  iv. 
1).  6.  The  human  body  as  distinguished  from 
the  soul  or  spirit  (Acts  iL  26,  27,  31 ;  2  Cor. 
viL  1  ;  Col.  ii.  6).  6.  Man  considered  as  frail 
and  mortal  (Ps.  IxiviiL  39) :  an  weak  and  in- 
capable of  giving  help  (2  Chron.  xxxW.  b  ;  Is. 
zxii.  3 ;  Ja.  ivii.  6).  7.  Persons  akin  ia  us, 
of  t)ie  aame'nation,  or  even  of  the  same  nature 
with  us,  are  represented  as  our  oicn  fltsh  ((-en. 
ziivti.  27  i  2  Sam.  lii.  12.  13  ;  Is.  Ivlii.  7  ; 
Rom.  xi.  14).  PersoDH  married  together  are  one 
floK ;  they  stand  nearly  connec-tcd,  and  have 
tnotual  power  of  one  another's  body  (Gea.  iL 


IS  FOB 

U ;  Eph.  V.  20,  81  ;  1  Cor.  TlL  4).  %.  TU 
state  of  mortal  life,  uid  the  tUngs  pettatnlng  to 
it.  Thus  women  have  tnable  in  tlis  flash  (1 
Cor.  viL  2SJ.  Paul  h^  afflictions  in  bia  Giah 
(CoL  L  24).  The  days  of  Christ'a  flaah  ara  tha 
time  of  his  debasement  and  mortal  life  (Heb.  v. 
7)  ;  and  the  ftnJy  of  hit  JUtk  ia  his  human 
nature  in  its  infirm  and  debased  stota  (CoL  L 
22).     9.  C ■-'   '      -  -     -  -     ■ ■  ■-- 


often  in  the  M.  T.  called  flesh  to  ezprass  its 
weakness  and  sinfolneas,  and  its  being  mnch  ex- 
cited end  eiertsd  by  onr  bodily  memben  (Kom. 
ViL  fi,  14,  IS,  23,  26  ;  lUL  14  ;  OaL  v.  16, 17, 
19-21,  24 1  vi  8  J  Eph.  iL  3  j  2  Peter  li.  10, 18  ; 
1  John  ii.  Ifll.  11.  Indwelling  grace  la  called 
on  heart  of  flesb,  because  soft,  pliably  and  sen- 
sible of  divine  impre«aioaa(Ezek.ixivL3B)  ;  snd 
a  renewed  heart  is  repKMnted  as  fleshy  tablsa 
(2  Cor.  ilL  3).  FUA  and  blood  eanmt  inkmt 
Vie  liingcU/M  tif  God :  human  natare,  in  ita  bail 
and  corrupt  condition,  or  even  !n  its  presmt 
physical  state,  is  not  capable  of  taking  port  in 
tbe  eiercisea  and  enjoyments  of  heaven  (1  C«. 
XV.  60).  We  are  not  bom  again  by  tbe  will  of 
flesh  or  blood — la,  by  natural  de««nt  ftom 
goclly  poreiils,  or  by  auy,  however  vigorona  and 
careful,  cultivation  of  our  natural  powen  (John 
L  13).  Flesh  and  blood— tbat  is,  means  nurel| 
buiuan — did  not  reveal  Jesus'  bue  cJiaracteT  aa 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tbe  living  Ood,  to  Peter 
(Matt.  ii-i.  17).  Paul,  when  convarted,  con- 
ferred not  with  Sash  and  blood  :  consulted  not 
with  anjr  of  his  fellow-men,  nor  his  own  canial 
views  or  inclinations,  as  to  his  course  of  dn^ 
(CiaL  L  161  In  lAeJleih :  in  the  present  mental 
aud  embodied  state  (PhiL  i.  22,  241  4fier  th* 
Jiah  (sari  adpta) :  as  to  mere  outward  djcnm- 
stanc«  (1  Cor.  L  28  ;  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  Eph.  vL  6) ; 
according  to  oatward  appearances,  su  the  Jews 
judged  concerning  Christ  (John  viii.  15)j  by 
natural  duiceot  (Acts  iL  30  ;  1  Cor.  x.  18  ;  OaL 
iv.  23.  24). 

FLOOD.    [Ark.] 

FLU.X,  Bloodt.    [DiBEoam.] 

FLY,  the  name  of  one  or  more  species  of  ioMcls. 
TlicTe  are  two  Hebrew  words  wliich  are  thua 
rvndered  in  the  E  T.  The  one  (SIV)  is  used  of 
the  fly  which  constituted  one  of  the  pbgnes  of 
Egjlit  (Exod.  viii.  21,  22,  24,  29,  SI  ;  Pi. 
IxiviiL  45  ;  cv.  31) ;  IVam  which  it  is  likely  tbs 
iUM-vt  was  indigenous  to  that  country.  His 
LXX.  render  tlie  word  iuh^ib  (ifo^y).  Tbs 
other  word  (SUT)  occurs  in  Ecclea.  x.  1  and  Is. 
viL  18  ;  in  the  latter  paB.^i(f^  it  is  spoken  of  aa 
'  bi  the  uttermost  part  of  tho  rivers  of  Egypt' 
It  was  proi)ably  found  alw  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  for  the  god  of  Ekmn  waa  called 
lioal-iebub,  ('  the  god  of  flies ').  Wliat  were  tbe 
jmrticular  cpecics  cjf  files  designed  by  the  above- 
nieiitioued  words  is  quite  undetennincd. 

FOR  1.  Somttimes  merely  connects  sen- 
tences [1  Cor.  xvi.  7  :  2  Cor.  xi.  lB-20),  2.  It 
denotes  the  cause  of  what  went  before:  'Wo 
unto  tbe  wicked,  it  oball  be  ill  with  him,  for  tha 
rewanl  of  his  hands  or  work  shall  be  given 
him'(ls.iiL8,10,llJ ;  otwlienitsigiiili«<ini» 


FORBEAR 


SIS 


rOBGIVE 


Mnntot;  u, '  foT  bread  that  miui  wiUtmugreo' 
(ProT.  xzviiL  21>  3.  It  dtootes  tke  reuao  c: 
what  went  before  :  "Tfaou  ihalt  c&ll  hii  oamr 
Jaus :  for  he  aball  save  bin  people  from  their  aiiui ' 
(Hatt  L  21).  'Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive 
jon  ;  for  many  ihall  come  in  my  najae,  asjiiig. 
I  km  Chrut,  and  ahoU  deceive  many '  (uiv.  i,  C). 
t.  It  deooUe  the  proof  and  evidence  of  what 
went  before  ;  >  Her  liua,  which  ere  many,  an 
foi^Tvn;  forshelovfldmucb' — i.e.»  her  great  lovt 
ia  an  evidence  that  her  mauy  and  gnat  lini 
an  forgiven  hei  [Luke  vii.  i7).  'With  manj 
bI  tbem  Ood  waa  Dot  well  pleased  ;  for  the; 
wen  averthrown  in  the  wildemeu' — te,,  theii 
OTcrthrov  vaa  a  token  that  Ood  wm  diapleaaed 
with  them  (1  Cor.  i.  &).  G.  It  denotes  the  end 
for  which  a  thing  ii  done :  ao  'the  Lord  bath  made 
■11  thingi  for  himself' — t.e.,  to  glorify  hia  own 
peifectiona  (Pro«.  ivi.  1).  S,  Inllead  of  :  >o 
Chriat  luffend,  waa  sacrificed,  gave  himaelf  foi 


d(l 


Peter 

■  Will  be  for'  (initead  oQ  '  a  fish  give  him  a  »i 
pentr  iLiiken-ll,) 

FORBEAR'.  1.  To  let  alone  (2  Chron.  iz 
16).  2.  To  neglect  (N'am.  ii.  13).  Ood's  fc 
beoimnce  is  the  continced  exercise  of  bt>  patience, 
whenb;  he  leti  men  alone,  at  least  for  a  time, 
without  pumihing  them  (Rom  a  1  ;  iii.  25). 
Chriatian  forbearance,  required  of  us,  is  a  patient 
letting  of  othera  alone,  not  nsenting  the  injuries 
which  they  have  done  us,  nor  oppressing  their 
conscience  by  the  imposition  of  our  views  or 
pnctice  as  their  rule  (Eph.  It,  2  ;  CoL  iii,  13). 
By  long  forbearing  a  prince  is  persuaded  :  by 
mitd  reprexentatiotts,  repeated  and  submissive 


lonitrancBs,  and 

do  that  which  he  vi 
m  hauiih lily  and  rs 


saailed 


■n  (ProY. 


F.  15). 


lid   not  hn' 
Illy  suggest. 


FORBID',  to  prohibit ;  to  hinder  by  word  or 
deei  (Marl:  x.  13,  11 ;  Acts  xvi.  fl  ;  xxiv.  23). 
The  plirsKS  God  forbid  is  a  raise,  we  might 
say  a  profane  translation  (Kxod.  ix.  7)  of  >ij) 
T^roiTo,  which  aignities  literally,  Lxt  il  not  be, 
and  tiiav  be  translated,  A'o,  not  al  all;  bj/ tio 
M^iu  tKom.  iiL  4,  S,  31 ;  vi.  2,  IG;  viL  7, 13). 

FORBTSKiy.  It  was  cutoff  in  circumcision; 
but  if  the  child  was  bom  without  one,  he  wns 
circumcised  by  cutting  the  inner  skin  till  the 
blooil  dropped  out  As  the  Hebrews  had  none, 
2O0  furrskins  sufficiently  marked  the  slaughter 
of  so  muiy  Philistines  by  David  (1  Sum.  iviiu 
25).  In  like  manner,  the  Americsn  savages 
mark  how  many  persons  they  have  slain  by 
producing  their  scalps  ;  onil  the  more  civilised 
Persians  sometimet  by  bringing  their  bearts. 
It  ia  said  some  Jews,  after  cin-umci>ion,  in  orilor 
to  cnnceal  it,  have  drawn  on  a  hind  of  foreskin, 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  many  of  them  in  Spain 


tunJ  o 


)t  bo  known  to  bo  Jews.  The 
foreskin  of  the  heart  is  its  natural  and  nigning 
conuplion  (Jer.  iv.  *). 

FOBGETT',  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  a  per- 
son or  thing,  or  givt^  up  all  care  about  them 
(Dent.  iv.  9  ;  Jer.  ixiii.  36).  God  seemingly 
forgett  the  saints  when  he  ccfises  to  give  tisible 
diapUja  of  hia  power  and  love  in  their  favour. 


I  and  tor  a  while  denies  them  the  sensible  tokens 
of  his  kindnen  (Pa.  liiL  1  ;  Invii.  9) ;  but  be 
will  not  really  forget  them  ;  will  not  cease  to 
support  and  provide  what  is  really  necesaary  tor 
their  real  good  (la.  ilii.  15).  He  will  never 
forget  the  worka  of  the  wicked  ;  will  certainly 
pnniih  them  (Amos  viil  7) ;  nor  the  good  work* 
of  the  saint^  but  will  graciously  reward  them 
(Heb.  vL  10).  Ood's  elect  forget  their  (Other's 
house  and  their  own  people ;  In  embracing 
Christianity,  the  Jews  quitted  their  ancient  cere- 
monies and  temple  ;  in  receiving  Christ,  every 
oonvert  quits  his  Dituntl  dispoaitions,  faUe  per- 
suasions, self-righteousness,  end  sinful  customs  ; 
and  parts  with  natural  relations,  in  so  he  as  to 
prefer  Christ  to  them  aU  (P»-  ilv.  J0>  Saints 
forget  the  things  behind  when  they  diseeteem 
tlieii  works  and  attainments,  and  think  of,  and 
press  after  further  knowlctlge  of,  intimacy  with, 
and  conformity  to  Christ  (PhiL  iii,  15).  Uen 
forget  God  when  they  neglect  to  think  of  and 
worship  him  ;  when  they  break  hia  Uwa,  and 
pour  contempt  on  anything  pertaining  to  him 
(Jadg.  iiL  7  ;  Pa.  ii.  17).  Men  forget  Jem. 
salem  when  they  an  thougbtlees  of  and  nn- 
concemed  how  things  go  in  or  with  the  church 
(Ps.  ciuTiL  6,6}.  They  forget  misery,  poverty, 
and  toil,  when  succeeding  comforts,  hononr,  and 
wealth  more  than  OMlsnce  the  same  (Qen.  zlL 
61 ;  Job  li.  19  ;  Is.  liv.  i). 

FORGIVE',  PARDON,  REMIT,  to  remove  • 
the  guilt  of  Bin,  that  the  punishment  due  to  it 
may  not  be  inflicted.  God  pardons  iniquity 
in  justification,  when,  throt^h  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  his  Bon,  he  removes  the  legal 
against    men,    and    frees    them 


from 


■umg   f 


ken  law  ,Ps. 
V.  6-11  ;  Eph.  L  7);  or  when,  as  a  father, 
he  intimates  to  them  nmre  and  more  their 
forgivt-ness,  and  removes  their  guilt,  an  charged 
hy  the  law  as  a  rule  ;  and  trees  tiicm  from 
ratherly  chastisements  (Matt.  vl.  12  ;  2  Sam. 
IiL  13) ;  or  when  be  judicially  pobliahca  their 
pardon  at  the  last  day,  when  all  the  fruits 
of  sin  will  be  for  ever  removed  from  them  (Acta 
Iii.  19) ;  or  when,  as  governor  of  Israel,  he  re- 
moved  their  outward  calamities  (2  Cliron.  viL 
U).  God  forgives  all  sins,  oven  the  greatest, 
sicept  the  siu  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  the 
Kuilt  or  charge  of  it  by  the  law  in  order  to  eter- 
aal  puiiiihrnent  (Is.  Iv.  7 ;  Matt  iii.  31,  32). 
But  sometimes  he  refuses  to  pardon  other  gross 
liiis,  as  to  llie  temporal  correction  or  punishment 
Uiereof.  Thus  he  would  not  forgive  the  sin  of 
Uoses  and  Aaron,  and  the  other  Israelites,  so  as 
M  admit  them  into  tlie  promised  land.  Nor 
would  he  forgive  the  ain  of  Hanuseh,  sn  as  to 
forliear  inflicting  his  jndgnicnta  on  Judah  (Num. 
liv.  11,  l->,  2l)-a3,  27-31',  34-37  ;  xx.  12,  22-24  ; 
OeuL  xixiv.  4,  5  ;  2  Kings  iiiv.  4),  Some- 
limes  he  remits  it  as  to  part  of  the  temjioral 
liunisliment.  but  not  as  to  the  whole,  Tliua 
David  had  his  adultery  and  munler  so  far  re- 
mitted as  to  have  his  own  life  spared,  bulnot  as  to 
the  judgments  of  God  io  pa&i  by  hia  family 
im.  IiL  8-14).  The  absolution  of  penittut 
lifts  ^m  church  censures  is  called  a  re- 
on  or  forgiveness  of  then),  as  it  Ls  a  minis- 
lerial  declaration  of  (orgiveneaa,  and  trees  fi"m 
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the  discipline  incurred  thereby  (John  zx.  23  ; 
2  Cor.  il  6-10).  Our  forgiving  of  injuries  sig- 
nifies our  laying  aside  every  inward  grudge  or  un- 
kind feeling  toward  the  i^jurer,  and  endeavouring 
to  render  him  good  for  evU.  (Matt  v.  44 ;  xviiL  85 ; 
Rom.  xiL  14, 19-21  ;  Eph.  iv.  32).  God  <m/y  for- 
gives sins  as  such  (Is.  xliiL  25) ;  and  when  we 
forgive  the  offences  of  our  neighbour  it  is  only 
as  iiguries  done  to  us.  Repentance  has  an  in- 
separable connection  with  forgiveness  of  sin 
(Prov.  xzviiL  13  ;  LukexiiL  8,  5  ;  1  John  L  9), 
but  is  not  a  proper  condition  of  it  (Rom.  iii  24  ; 
Eph.  iL  8,  9  ;  Titus  iii.  6).  A  legal  repentance 
may,  and  often  does,  precede  the  judicial  pardon 
of  sin  in  justification  (Acts  ii  37,  38) ;  but  no 
true  gospel  repentance  can,  because,  till  the 
curse  be  removed  by  pardon,  we  continue  under 
the  dominion  of  sin  (1  Cor.  zv.  56 ;  Rom.  vL 
14)  :  and  it  is  only  the  view  of  God's  pardoning 
mercy  that  can  infiuence  our  heart  to  godly 
sorrow  for  sin  (Ezek.  xvi.  62,  63  ;  xxxvi.  25-31). 
But  gospel  repentance  may,  and  does,  precede 
God's  fatherly  forgiveness,  and  his  publishing 
of  forgiveness  at  the  last  day  (Acts  iii.  19) ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Jews,  returning 
from  their  gross  wickedness,  should  precede 
God's  removal  of  outward  calamities  (Lev.  zzvL 
40-46  ;  1  Kings  viiL  83-40,  44-50).  It  may 
often  be  prudent  to  'forbear  intimating  for- 
giveness to  an  injuring  neighbour  till  he  ap- 
pear to  repent  of  his  injuring  us,  but  we  are  in 
our  heart  to  forgive  him,  even  though  he  be 
going  on  injuring  us  (Luke  xviL  3,  4  ;  xziiL  34). 
Our  forgiving  of  injuries  done  to  us  is  not 
the  condition  of  God's  forgiving  us;  but  it 
is  an  inseparable  attendant  and  token  thereof 
(Matt  vi.  14,  15).  Nor  can  we,  in  faith,  ask 
forgiveness  of  God  while  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  resentment  against  our  neighbour  (Luke  xL  4). 

FORM,  shape,  likeness  (Job  iv.  16).  Christ 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  :  he  was  truly  God,  in  nature 
the  same,  and  in  person  like  unto  the  Father ; 
and  he  really  became  a  bond-servant  to  the 
broken  law  in  our  stead  (Phil.  ii.  6,  7  ;  Gal.  iv. 
4,  5).  He  had  no  form  or  comeliness  ;  no  out- 
ward splendour  or  earthly  dignity,  as  the  Jews 
expected  in  the  Messiah  (Is.  liii  2).  In  different 
forms,  or  outward  appearances,  he  appeared  to 
his  disciples  after  his  resuirection  (Mark  xvi.  12  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  13-40).  A  form  of  soimd  words  is  a 
draught  or  sketch  of  divine  truth  (2  Tim.  i.  13). 
A  fonn  of  godliness,  without  the  power  of  it,  is 
an  outward  show  of  true  religion  and  worship 
of  God,  without  exjHirience  of  the  saving  power 
and  grace  of  God  in  our  heart  (2  Tim.  iii.  5). 

FOR'TY,  a  frequent  yet  rather  remarkable 
number  in  the  Scriptures.  Forty  days  the  rain 
fell  at  the  flood  (Gen.  vii.  17)  ;  Moses  twice  farted 
forty  days  (Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  xxxiv.  28)  ;  forty 
days  the  Hebrew  spies  searched  Canaan  (Num. 
xiiL  25)  ;  forty  years  the  Hebrews  tempted  God 
in  the  wilderness  (Ps.  xcv.  10) ;  forty  days 
Goliath  defied  the  army  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii 
16)  ;  forty  days  Elijah  fasted  (1  Kings  xix.  8) ; 
forty  days  was  the  respite  granted  to  Nineveh 
(Jonah  iiL  4)  ;  forty  days  Ezckiel  bore  the  in- 
iquities of  the  house  of  Judah,  each  day  for  a 
year  (Ezek.  iv.  6)  ;  forty  days  Christ  was 
tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  2)  ;  forty  days 


he  continued  on  earth  after  his 
(ActsLS). 

POX.    [Shual.] 

FRANKIN'CENSE  is  a  vegeUble  radn  ;  its 
taste  is  bitter ;  but  when  it  is  burned  its  scent 
is  delightful  The  Hebrews  obtained  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia,  particularly  from 
SheU  (Is.  Iz.  6  ;  Jer.  vL  20) ;  and  this  district 
is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  firom  which 
frankincense  was  procured.  The  ancients  pos- 
sessed no  authentic  information  respecting  the 
plant  by  which  it  was  produced  :  their  accounts 
of  it  are  very  contradictory  (Rosen.  BoL  154). 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  infonna  us  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  lebanus  tree.  This  ia  the  liban  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  lebaneh 
or  leboneh.  The  liban  or  libanotua  is  still  a 
production  of  Arabia,  particularly  of  Hadninaut 
The  name  liban  would  seem  to  be  taken  ftom 
its  whiteness — lubn,  lebn  of  the  Hebrew^ ;  whence 
lubn,  milk,  and  Mount  Lebanon  (or  Mount  Blanc), 
so  called  trom  its  snows  (Wilkinson  in  MerodU. 
ii  295). 

As  ^ith  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  so 
also  with  the  Hebrews,  incense  was  much  nsed 
in  their  sacrifices,  under  the  idea  no  doubt  of 
rendering  them  acceptable  to  the  deity  by  its 
sweet,  grateful  perfume,  as  Lev.  ii  1,  2,  15, 16  ; 
V.  11 ;  VL  15 ;  Is.  Izvi.  8.  Hence  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  *  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense  ;  the  uplifting  of  my  hands  as  the 
evening  sacrifice'  (czli  2) ;  and  also  these  words 
in  Mai.  i.  11  :  *  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure 
offering  ;'  and  in  Rev.  viii.  3,  4  :  *  And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a 
golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him 
much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which 
was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's 
hand.'  Incense  is  still  much  used  by  the  Papists 
in  many  of  their  ceremonies. 

FROG.  The  common  frog  is  so  well  known 
that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  description.  Of  this 
genus  of  reptiles  there  are,  however,  a  variety  of 
species.  They  inhabit  marshy  and  boggy  places, 
and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds,  into  which 
they  frequently  leap  and  swim  about  in  search  of 
insects,  worms,  and  the  fry  of  fishes.  Here, 
too,  they  pair  and  lay  their  eggs.  They  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  walk  ;  their  proi)er  moticms 
being  leaping  and  swimming — ^leaping  on  land 
and  swinuuing  in  the  water.  Some  of  the 
species  serve  for  food  to  man,  and  most  of  them 
become  the  prey  of  the  larger  animals  that  in- 
habit marshy  situations. 

The  only  mention  of  frogs  in  the  0.  T.  is  in 
the  account  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt :  *  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand  with  thy  rod  over  the  streams, 
over  the  rivers,  and  over  the  ponds,  and  cause 
frogs  to  come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egj^pt.  And 
Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of 
Egypt,  and  the  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the 
land  of  Egypt'  (Exod.  viii.  5,  6).  What  were 
the  kind  of  frogs  which  were  employed  on  this 
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occasion  to  pnniBli  the  I^yptians  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  :  they  were  doubtless  species 
which  were  common  in  Egypt  In  the  N.  T. 
we  have  only  one  reference  to  this  reptile  :  *  I 
saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false 
prophet'  (Rev.  xvi  18). 

FRONTliETa    [PHTLACTiniiES.] 

FXTEL.  The  fuel  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
baking  and  other  culinary  purposes  consisted  of 
thorns  (Eccles.  vii.  6),  the  stalks  of  flowers 
(Matt,  vi  30),  brushwood  (Ps.  czz.  4),  wood  of 
all  sorts  (Is.  xliv.  14*16),  and  in  general,  as  a 
sure  source  of  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  horses, 
asses,  or  camels.  In  order  to  shew  the  extreme 
distress  to  which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced, 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  fire  the  cakes  which 
he  had  baked  with  dung  that  cometh  out  of 
man ;  but  on  his  expressing  his  repugnance  to 
this,  he  received  permission  to  substitute  cow's 
dimg  for  it  To  us  this  may  seem  still  a  very 
objectionable  order ;  but  cow's  dung  is  to  this 
day  a  very  common  fuel  in  the  East.  It  appears 
to  be  dried  first,  and  when  dried  it  is  said  to 
make  very  good  fueL    [Ck)AL8.] 

FULL.  1.  Complete,  perfect,  without  want 
(2  John  8  ;  John  xv.  11).  2.  Having  as  much 
as  a  person  or  thing  can  hold  (Num.  viL  13, 
14).  3.  Having  as  much  as  and  more  than  one 
wishes  (Is.  L  11).  4.  Having  as  much  as  one 
is  persuaded  he  needs  (Luke  vL  25).  *Now 
ye  are  fuU,  rich,  and  reign  ;  and  would  to  God 
that  ye  did  reign,  that  we  might  reign  together 
with  you  :*  in  your  own  view  ye  aboimd  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  and  I  wish  you  were 
as  wise  and  holy  as  ye  think  yourselves,  that  we 
might  rejoice  in  and  partake  of  your  happiness  (1 
Cor.  iv.  8).  5.  Having  a  great  deal  of :  hence 
men  are  said  to  be  full  of  faith  ;  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — u «.,  of  his  gifts  and  graces  ;  full 
of  abomination  ;  full  of  children,  of  days,  or 
years,  etc  (Acts.  vi.  5  ;  Rev.  xvii.  4  ;  Ps.  xvii. 
14  ;  GeUi  xxv.  8).  God  is  full  of  compassion, 
and  his  right  hand  full  of  righteousness  ;  he  is 
infinitely  ready  to  pity  and  to  do  good  to  poor 
sinful  men  :  he  is  ready  to  bestow  on  them  the 
righteousness  of  his  Sou  ;  and  all  his  works  are 
perfectly  just  and  righteous  (Ps.  cxii.  4  ;  xlviiL 
10).  'Hie  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  or  glory  of  Clirist,  when  they  are  every- 
where signally  displayed  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Is.  vi  3). 
Men's  cup,  or  their  measure  of  iniquity,  is  full 
when  God  will  no  longer  defer  to  execute  due 
vengeance  on  them  (Gen.  xv.  16).     [Fill.] 

Ful'nbss.  1.  The  furniture  contained  in  any- 
thing, or  what  fills  it  (Ps.  xxiv.  1).  2.  Great 
abundance  (Num.  xviii.  27).  The  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelling  in  Christ  is  the  whole  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  (CoL  ii.  9).  Christ, 
as  Mediator,  has  all  the  fulness  of  the  new 
covenant  blessings  of  righteousness,  grace,  com- 
fort,  and  glory,  lodged  in  him  by  the  Father, 
and  out  of  that  the  saints  receive,  and  grace  for 
grace  (CoL  L  19  ;  John  L  16).  The  saints  are 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  when  they 
epjoy  the  Father  in  his  love,  the  Son  in  his 
righteousness  and  blessings,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  his  influences,  in  a  most  abundant  degree 


(Eph.  iii.  19).  The  saints  are  the  fulness  of 
Christ :  among  and  in  them  he  displays  the  ful- 
ness of  his  righteousness,  grace,  and  glory  ;  and 
by  their  union  and  subjection  to  him,  and  their 
dependence  on  him,  he  is  rendered  a  complete 
mediatorial  head  (Eph.  L  23).  They  grow  up 
to  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  when 
they  are  all  brought  to  perfection,  and  so  con- 
stitute his  complete  and  perfect  mystical  body 
(Eph.  iv.  13).  Christ  came  in  the  fulness  of 
time — i. «.,  in  the  time  fixed  in  God's  purpose, 
and  marked  out  in  his  predictions ;  and  when 
the  time  most  suited  for  his  appearance  was 
come  (GaL  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  L  10).  The  future 
gathering  of  multitudes  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to 
Christ,  to  receive  happiness  in  him  in  the  mil- 
lennium, is  called  their  fulness  (Rom.  xi  12,  25). 
Sodom's  sin  was  fulness  of  bread — i.e.,  excessive 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  (Ezek.  zvi  49). 

FULFIL',  to  render  full ;  to  complete  (Exod. 
V.  13).  To  fulfil  a  work  is  to  finish  or  complete 
it  (Acts  xiL  25).  To  fulfil  a  promise,  threaten- 
ing, or  prophecy,  is  to  do  what  is  promised,' 
threatened,  or  foretold  (Matt  xxiv.  84).  To 
fulfil  a  law,  or  command,  or  will,  is  to  obey  it 
(Rom.  xiiL  8).  To  fulfil  requests  and  desires  is 
to  grant  the  things  desired  (Ps.  xx.  4,  5).  To 
fulfil  lusts  is  to  do  what  wicked  works  they  in- 
cline us  to  (Eph.  il  3).  Time  is  fulfilled  when 
it  is  over  or  fully  come  (2  Sam.  viL  12  ;  LaoL  iv. 
18  ;  Mark  I  15). 

FUR'LONG,  an  English  measure  of  length  by 
which  the  stadium  of  the  ancients  is  rendered  in 
our  translation.  Dr.  Adam  says,  'Passus,  a 
pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet  (Pliny  ii. 
23)  ;  125  passus,  or  625  feet,  made  a  stadium 
or  furlong  ;  and  8  stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or  5000 
feet,  a  mile'  {Rom,  Antiq.  467).  Dr.  Robinson 
says  the  stadium  was  *  a  measure  of  distance 
containing  600  Greek  feet,  or  625  Roman  feet, 
equivalent  to  about  604^  feet,  or  201^  yards 
English  ;  the  proportion  of  the  Greek  foot  to 
the  English  being  nearly  as  1007  to  1000,  and 
that  of  the  Roman  foot  nearly  as  970  to  1000, 
or  about  11*6  English  inches.  The  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia'  (Robinson,  Or.  Lex.  766). 
Though  the  English  furlong  does  not  difi'er  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  stadium  of  the  ancients, 
yet  the  stadia  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans 
were  not  exactly  the  same.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  distances  stated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  word  furlong  into  the 
text.  But  it  is  still  more  objectionable  on  the 
ground  that,  being  a  modem  measure,  it  misre- 
presents an  ancient  practice  and  an  ancient  book. 
The  measure  stadium  or  stadia  ought  to  have 
been  retained  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs 
(Luke  xxiv.  13  ;  John  vi.  19  ;  xi.  18  ;  Rev.  xiv. 
20  ;  xxi.  16  ;  and  also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  where  it 
is  rendered  a  race).  This  would  have  introduced 
the  reader  to  ancient  manners  as  represented  in 
an  ancient  book. 
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GA'BRIEL,  an  angel,  probably  one  of  high 
rank  and  dignity.  He  is  the  only  angel  whose 
name    is    given    in  the   Scriptures,   with  the 
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exception  of  Michael  the  archuigel ;  and  he  was 
employed  in  executing  high  commissions.  He 
it  was  who  was  sent  to  make  Daniel  understand 
the  vision  which  he  had  seen  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat  as  signifying  the  kings  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Dan.  viiL  15-27).  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  communicate  to  him  a  prediction  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  propitiatory 
death,  and  of  the  de^itruction  by  the  Romans  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  (ix.  20-27).  It  was 
probably  ho  who  was  subsequently  sent  to  make 
Daniel '  understand  what  should  befall  his  people 
in  the  latter  days.'  He  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  stopped  in  his  course ;  and  here  per- 
Ymyts  we  have  an  example  of  the  office  and 
employments  of  angels  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7;  Heb.  i. 
14).  *  But,*  says  he,  'the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  withstood  me  one  and  twenty  days; 
but,  lo,  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to 
help  me,  and  I  remained  there  with  the  kings  of 
Persia.'  *  And  now  will  I  return  to  fight  with 
the  prince  of  Persia : '  *  and  there  is  none  that 
holdeth  with  me  in  these  things  but  Michiiel 
your  prince '  (x.  10-21 ;  xL  12).  It  was  Gabriel 
who  was  commissioned  to  foretell  to  Zecharias 
the  birth  of  his  son,  who  should  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah ;  and  in  announcing  these 
glad  tidings  he  gives  this  account  of  himself : 

*  1  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God.'  It  was  he  also  who,  shortly  after,  was 
sent  to  announce  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  still 
more  joyful  tidings  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah  himself  (Luke  L  11-20, 
26-38).  It  was  not  improbably  he  also  who 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  and  delivered  to  them  this  message : 

*  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord*  (ii  8-11). 
These  w^ere  commissions  which  the  highest  angel 
in  heaven  might  well  think  himself  highly 
honoured  in  being  employed  to  execute. 

GAD.  1.  The  son  of  Zilpah,  the  handmaid 
of  Leah ;  so  called,  to  signify  that  a  troop  or 
good  fortune  was  coming  (Gen.  xxx.  9,  10,  11). 
He  had  seven  sons — Ziphion,  Haggi,  Shuni, 
Ezbon,  Eri,  Arodi,  Areli ;  all  of  whom  were 
fathers  of  numerous  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  15-18).  When  the  numbers  of  the 
tribes  were  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  about  thirteen 
months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  the  tribe 
of  Gad  amounted  to  45,650  males  *  from  twenty 
years  old  ami  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war'  (Num.  L  1-3,  17-19,  24,  26). 
Shortly  before  they  entered  Canaan  the  tribes 
were  again  numbered,  when  that  of  Gad  was 
found  to  amount  to  40,500  males  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward  (xxvi.  1-4,  15-18),  so  that 
by  that  time  there  had  been  a  considerable  de- 
crease of  their  numbers,  not  less,  perhaps,  than 
10,000,  including  both  sexes,  nearly  one-ninth 
of  their  whole  numbers.  Observing  that  the 
countrj'  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  well 
adapted  for  pasturage,  and  as  they  ami  the 
Reubenites  *  had  a  very  great  multitude  of 
cattle,'  they  united  together  in  petitioning  for, 
and  obtained  from  Moses,  tlieir  inheritance  in 
that  port  of  the  promised  land,  the  Gadites 


being  settled  between  the  Beabeaites  on  tlie 
south  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manavseh  on  the 
north  (Num.  xxxiL)  Their  waniora,  bowerer, 
accompanied  the  other  tribes,  and  took  part 
with  Uiem  in  conquering  Canaan  west  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  after  a  war  of  seven  yeazs  they 
returned  to  their  familiee  and  their  homei 
(Josh.  L  12-18;  iv.  12,  18;  xxii.  1-9). 

The  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Msn- 
assites  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  race, 
partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  being 
greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Arabian 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  and  partly  per> 
haps  from  themselves  being  nothing  loth  to  in- 
dulge their  own  marauding  propensities.  '  They 
made  war  with  the  Hi^ahtes,  with  JeUinr, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab ;  and  they  took 
away  their  cattle ;  of  their  camels  60,000,  and  of 
sheep  250,000,  and  of  asses  2000,  and  of  men 
100,000.  And  they  dwelt  in  their  stead  nntU 
the  captivity '  (1  Chron.  v.  18-22).  These  num- 
bers are  so  great  that  one  cannot  but  suspect 
that  there  is  some  error  in  them,  as  transcriberB 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  copy- 
ing numbers,  and  as  the  text  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  the  Kings,  is  in  a  more  incoirect  state  than 
that  of  other  books  of  the  0.  T. 

These  tribes,  like  their  brethren  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  *  transgressed  against  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  went  a  whoring  after  the  gods 
of  the  people  of  the  land.'  And  he  '  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  Til- 
gath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  and  he  cairied 
them  away,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  of  Gozan, 
unto  this  day'  (v.  25,  26).  The  Ammonites  and 
the  Moabites  appear  to  have  afterwards  taken 
possession  of  their  country',  and  dwelt  in  their 
cities  (Jer.  xlix.  1 ;  xlviiL  l»-24). 

2.  Gad,  the  river  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.  Frmn 
the  mention  of  Ai'oer  in  connection  with  it,  this 
has  not  unnaturally  been  supposed  to  be  the 
river  Amon ;  but  the  Arnon  was  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  so  was  at 
a  distance  from  the  territory  of  Gad.  Gesenius 
understands  by  it  the  river  Jabbok,  which  faUs 
into  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
(157). 

3.  Gad,  a  prophet  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  David.  He  was  one  of  his  early  followers, 
having  joined  him  soon  after  he  left  the  court  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5) ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
lived  to  at  least  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  fw  it 
was  he  who  brought  to  him  the  choice  of  famine, 
war,  or  pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  his  num- 
bering the  people ;  and  who,  when  David  had 
chosen  the  pestilence,  and  it  was  stayed,  directed 
him  to  *rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
threshing-floorof  Araunah  the  Jebusite'  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11-18).  Gad  is  called  David's  seer.  He, 
as  well  as  David  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  took 
part  in  regulating  the  musical  services  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Cliron.  xxix.  25).  It  ap- 
pears he  also  wrote  a  book  containing  accounts 
of  Da\id's  life:  *Now  the  acts  of  David  the 
king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book 
of  Nathan  the  ]>rophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer,  with  all  liis  reign  and  his  might,  and 
the  times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel, 


Chron.  i: 
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OAIfABA,  a  city  is  the  coDstry  cut  of  the 
Jaidsn.  Joaephua  oils  it  the  capital  of  Penea, 
and  npranuts  it  as  a  place  of  aome  itrength. 
Hs  calls  it  a  Greek  city,  and  aaya  it  had  many 
wealthj  inhaUtantA  (Joseph.  Wars,  It,  7.  3; 
Antiq.  xnL  11.  4).  Ancient  whten  state  that 
then  wen  hot  spring!  in  the  neighbooriiood . 
and  EpiphsniuH  says  that  there  were  near  Gadaia 
cavM  hewn  in  tiw  rock,  called  cemeteries  and 
lDnih»  {Jour.  Sm.  IM.  July  1861,  rt.  286). 
Tram  th«e  circnmstuices,  compared  with  Buick- 
haidt's  description  of  the  rnlns  of  a  place  called 
Um  Eeia,  it  haa  baen  ooncluded  that  thej 
oocapy  the  site  of  Qadara.  '  The  aacient  town,' 
he  laja, '  was  built  lonnd  a  hill,  which  is  the 
higbut  point  in  the  aeighbourbood.  To  Che 
east  of  the  hill  are  a  great  number  of  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  gome  of  which  haie  been 
enlarged  and  rendered  habitable :  others  have 
baen  used  as  sepolchra!  carea.'  '  It  ia  aitoatad 
Dear  the  creet  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Jordan  on  the  east.'  He  afterwards  de- 
ecribes  the  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  waa  built  (Burckhardt,  Tnm. 
SpT.  270,  271,  273).  The  ruins  of  this  ancient 
dt;  are  very  eonidderabls.  Befiidea  the  founda- 
tions of  a  whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two 
th«attBS  on  the  north  and  wett  sidee  of  the 
town,  the  foTTQer  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter 
ia  very  tolerable  preservstion,  aind  very  hand- 
■ome :  broken  columns  and  capitals  he  In  every 
direction.     '  The  walls  of  the  ancient  Oadata,' 


BtiU  V 

them  the  pavenie"t  of  the  city  ia  atill  eaailj 
diacemible,  auJ  the  tnwaa  of  the  chsriois  which 
are  visible  on  the  atones.'  '  To  the  northwsrd 
ia  the  Necropolis.  The  sepulchres,  which  are 
all  anderground,  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  the 
doors  are  very  msMive,  bving  cut  out  of  ini' 
mense  blocks  of  atone.  Some  of  these  are  now 
standing,  and  actually  torn  on  their  hinges. 
The  hinge  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  stone 
left  projecting  at  each  end,  and  let  into  a  socket 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  faces  of  the  doors  are  cut 
in  the  shape  of  (nuiels '  (Irby,  Tnn:  90). 

The  country  of  tlie  Giukrenea  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  our  Lord's  most  remarkable  miracles, 
the  core  of  the  two  demoniacs  (Malt  viii.  23-3J  ; 
Mark  r.  1-19  ;  Lnke  viiL  Sti-lO) ;  and 
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ibiUble.  Now. 
Luke  says  of  his  demoniac,  'Neith«-  abode  he 
in  any  honsa  but  in  the  tomba;'  Mark  sap, 
*  Always  night  and  day  be  was  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  tombs;'  and  Matthew  aays, ' There 
met  Jesus  two  poaaeased  with  devils  coming  out 
of  tbe  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  mui 
might  pass  that  way.'  As  swine  were,  a^cnrd- 
ing  to  Che  law  of  Moses  unclean  auirnala.  and  as 
their  flesh  waa  in  fact  held  in  ahomiaatlon  by 
the  Jews,  It  appears  nther  singular  that  a  great 
bard  of  these  animals  shonld  be  there  fonod 
feeding,  but  this  Is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Qadara  was  a  Greek  city.     The  countiy 
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might  have  been  a  phiin,  a  dead  lend;  hut  both 
the  above  accomit  end  the  evangelists  exhibit  it 
as  a  conntrj  in  which  there  were  hills  or  moun- 
tains. It  may  not  be  improper  further  to  re- 
mark that  the  scene  of  tbe  miracle  is  not  laid  in 
or  at  Qadara,  but  in  'the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renea,'  not  far  from  the  Sea  of  Tibaris*,  irtiile 
Oadam  appears  to  have  been  at  the  diatance  of 


QA'mS,  the  name  of  more  than  one  of  the 
early  converts  to  ChiistJanlty  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  bnt  ss  it  is  not  alwsys  easy  to  dlstingnlah 
them,  we  ahall  refer  to  the  several  accounts 
given  of  them  :— 1.  Gains,  one  of  the  two  per^ 
sons  baptized  by  Panl  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  L  H), 
who  wsa  Paul's  host  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  whose  salntaticin  he 
sends  to  the  Christians  at  Borne  (Rom.  xvL  23) ; 
2.  In  Acts  lii.  28  we  read  of  '  Gains  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  men  of  Uacadonia,  Paul's  compaiuons 
in  travel,'  wbo  were  with  him  at  Epheena,  and 
on  occasion  of  tbs  riot  raised  by  Deinetrins  the 
silversmith,  the  mob,  having  caught  them, 
'  nuhed  with  one  accord  into  tbe  theatre.'  3. 
In  Acts  xz,  I  mention  is  made  of  'Guns  of 
Derbe,'  among  the  IHenda  who  accompanied 
Paul  into  Asia  on  occasion  of  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  4.  '  The  well-beloved  Gains,'  to 
whom  John  addressed  his  third  epistle,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  distlnguishol  by 
his  fi-iendly  and  hospitable  character  {3  Jolm 
1-8).  These  were  probably  not  all  different 
persons ;  hut  whether  any  of  them  or  which  of 
them  were  the  same  it  ia  impoaslbls  to  deter^ 

GALAYIA,  ■  conntry  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
towards  its  centre.  The  inhabitants  were  a  race 
of  Gauls,  and  of  Che  aamc  origin  as  tbe  present 
population  of  France.  A  few  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  numerous  hoMes  of  Gauls 
migrated  ^m  their  European  settlements,  and 
spread  themselves  in  all  directions.  About  30C 
B.C.  several  tribes,  which  had  been  settled  in 
Ponnonia,  on  the  Danube,  and  the  Save,  invaded 
the  countries  to  the  south— Illy ria,  Thrace,  Thes- 
Boly,  and  Macedonia.  Aftersome  of  these  tribes 
hod  taken  Byuiatium,  and  rendered  tributary 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Pi-opontis,  a  port  of  them, 
about  278  B.C.,  passed  int«  A;>ia  Minor  and 
spread  themselves  over  tbe  whole  country, 
csrrying  devastation  and  misery  wherever  they 
i  but  they  wen  driven  tnck  by  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  about  238  B.C.,  and  were 
'  led  within  the  central  district,  which  was 
afterwords  called  Galotia.  In  18[>  B.C.  they 
were  brought  nnder  the  dominion  of  Rome  by 
Maolius,  but  were  atill  allowed  to  have  their 
own  princes.  The  laat  of  these  was  Amyntss, 
who  was  murdered  26  B.O.,  and  Augustus  then 

iverted  Galatia  into  a  Roman  province 
(Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.  ii.  3S"), 

The  Qalstia  of  the  N.  T,  was  in  fact  tbe 
Qaul  of  the  East  The  Epistle  (o  the  Galatians 
'  I  more  Uterally  and  mote  correctly  be  called 
the  Epistle  to  the  Gauls.  When  Livy,  in  his 
iccount  of  the  Roman  campaigns  In  Oalatia, 
ipeaks  of  its  Inliabitants,  he  always  calls  them 
OauU.  When  the  Greek  historiana  speak  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  the  word  they 
s  Galatiaua.    Tbe  two  terms  are  merely 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  words  for  the  same  bar-  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh, 

barian  appellation  (Conybe^ire,  L  262).  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land 

That  the  apostle  Paul  founded  Christian  of  Naphtkli,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
churches  in  Galatia  appears  from  various  pas-  Assyria'  (2  Kings  xr.  29).  Most  of  these 
sages  in  the  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  them,  names  point  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  land 
as  in  L  6-8,  11 ;  iv.  11,  13.  He  does  not,  how-  of  Israel,  and  particularly  to  the  north-west; 
ever,  specify  any  of  the  towns  in  which  these  and  the  enumeration  would  lead  to  the  suspicion 
churches  were  formed.  His  epistle  is  addressed  that  Galilee  was  then  probably  a  district  of  no 
generally  to  'the  churches  of  Galatia'  (L  2).  great  extent.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in 
It  appears  from  the  Acts  that  he  twice  visited  Isaiah  in  which  the  name  Galilee  appears  to  he 
Galatia ;  first  along  with  Silas  and  Timotheus  applied  to  a  district  of  country  on  the  east  of 
(xvL  6),  and  a  second  time  after  returning  to  the  Jordan :  *  At  the  first  he  lightly  a£9icted  the 
Jerusalem,  when  it  is  said,  *  he  went  over  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  afterwards  did  more  grievously  afflict  her  by  the 
strengthening  the  disciples'  (xviii.  23) — a  state-  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  dT  the 
ment  which  implies  that  converts  had  previously  nations'  (ix.  1).  This  passage  is  thus  referred 
been  made  in  these  provinces.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  to  by  Matthew :  '  The  land  of  Zabulon  and  the 
Paul,  when  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  writes  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
that  Crescens  had  departed  into  Galatia;  and  yond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'  (iv.  15). 
Peter  addresses  his  first  epistle  *  to  the  strangers  From  the  language  employed  in  these  two  pas- 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  OalatiOf  Cappa-  sages,  some  have  not  unnaturally  concluded  that 
docia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia '  (L  1).  '  Galilee  of  the  nations,'  or  '  G^entiles,'  lay  east 

In  the  Galatians  to  whom  Paul's  epistle  was  of  the  Jordan,  and  took  in  a  great  part  of  the 
addressed  we  see  a  striking  resemblailce  to  the  lot  of  the  eastern  half  of  Manasaeh ;  and  they 
inhabitants  of  France  even  in  our  own  day.  supposed  that  it  received  this  name  because  it 
They  were  a  people  who  received  the  apostle  bordered  on  the  heathen  countries  of  Syria  and 
'  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Arabia,  and  tliat  considerable  numbers  of  Gen- 
Christ  Jesus  ;  who  if  it  had  been  possible  tiles  may  have  dwelt  there  along  with  the  Jews. 
would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the 
have  given  them  to  him ;'  who  'did  run  well,'  Hebrew  word  *Uy  does  primarily  and  most 
and  tiien  were  hindered ;  who  were  *  soon  commonly  signify  on  the  other  side,  yet  in 
removed  from  him  that  called  them,  unto  several  passages  it  is  used  to  signifj^  on  this 
another  gospel ;  who  were  'bewitched'  by  their  gide,  as  in  Josh.  v.  1  ;  ix.  1 ;  xii  7  ;  1  Qiron. 
new  teachers  that  they  '  should  not  obey  the  xxvL  30 ;  and  though  the  Greek  word  vepcv  is 
truth,'  and  who,  divided  among  themselves,  generally  used  in  Uie  sense  of  the  other  tide, 
were  ready  to  'bite  and  devour  one  another'  yet  'that  it  sometimes  has  the  signification  of 
(Gal.  L  6,  7  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  14,  15 ;  v.  15).  It  is  near  or  about  will  appear  by  comparing  Josh, 
no  mere  fancy  A^hich  discovers  in  these  expres-  xii  1,  7,  and  Num.  xxxii.  19,  Sept.'  (Doddridge, 
sions  indications  of  the  character  of  that  re-  Expos,  i.  190).  We  have  a  reluctance,  indeed, 
markable  race  of  people  which  all  WTiters,  to  adopt  the  less  frequent  meaning  of  a  word  in 
from  Cffisar  to  Thieny,  have  desci-ibed  as  sus-  preference  to  its  more  ordinary  meaning,  yet  in 
ceptible  of  quick  impressions  and  sudden  the  present  instance  w^e  are  inclined  to  do  so ; 
clianges — of  a  fickleness  equal  to  their  enthu-  for  though  Galilee  is  so  often  sx)oken  of  in  the 
siasm.  Scriptures,  and  also  by  other  writers,  yet,  except 

GAL'BANUM,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  ^  ^«  ^^^^^  ^««  ^^^  ^«™  ^  Y^  ^^^ 

sacred  i>erfume  which  was  placed  before  the  ark  ^f''^\  ^^  mdication  that  any  part  of  it  was 

of  the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con-  ^'^^'"'^  ^^  .^^  «*st  of  the  Jordan.      In  1 

gregation  (Exod.  xxx.  34-36).     It  is  a  strong-  ^^^/•  \^,  ^«  /!f°  !?®^*  ^V*.  ^^  "P^ 

smeUing  gum-resin,  and  is  imported  into  this  «!°^     ^^  Galilee  of  tiie  Gentiles   m  a  connec- 

country  partly  from  SnijTna  and  partly  from  *^^°,  which  plainly  shews  that  it  was  on  the 

India  (Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  165) ;  but  though  ^'^^^  ""{  ^/Vf  vf '     ^}l  ^^^^'^^^^  *»  .'^^^P^"? 

it  has  been  so  long  known,  there  are  to  this  day  account  of  Gablee  :     Now    says  hc^  '  Phoenicia 

great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  plant  by  ^^  ^^^  encomp^s  about  the  Galilees,  whidi 

which  it  is  produced.                              ^  are  two,  and  called  the  Lpper  GaWee  and  the 

Lower.  They  are  bounded  toward  the  sun- 
GAL'ILEE,  an  extensive  district  of  country  setting  by  the  borders  of  the  territory  belong- 
in  the  north  of  Canaan,  and  west  of  the  Sea  of  ing  to  Ptolemals  and  by  Carmel,  which  mountain 
Tiberias.  Anciently,  the  name  was  perhaps  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Galileans,  but  now 
confined  to  the  most  north-west  parts  of  the  belonged  to  the  Tyrians.  They  are  bounded  on 
country.  In  the  days  of  Joshua  '  Kedesh  in  the  south  by  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as 
Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali'  was  appointed  one  the  river  Jordan  ;  on  the  east  by  Hippene  and 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7) ;  *  and  out  Gadaris,  and  also  by  Gaulanitis  and  the  borders 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  ;  its  northern  parts 
her  suburbs'  was  given  to  the  Levites  (xxL  32  ;  are  bounded  by  Tyre  and  the  country  of  the 
1  Chron.  vi.  76).  Solomon  gave  Hiram,  king  Tyrians.  As  for  that  Galilee  which  is  called 
of  Tyre,  in  return  for  the  aid  which  he  had  the  Lower,  it  extends  in  length  iVom  Tiberias 
given  him  in  the  erection  of  the  temple  and  to  Zabulon  ;  and  of  the  maritime  places  Ptole- 
other  buildings,  '  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  mais  is  its  neighbour.  Its  breadth  is  from  the 
Galilee'  (1  Chron.  ix.  10-13),  which  no  doubt  village  called  Xaloth,  which  lies  in  the  Great 
lay  contiguous  to  Phoenicia,  his  own  territory.  Plain  as  far  as  Bersabe,  from  which  beginning 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Ijon,  and  also  is  taken  the  breadth  of  the  Upper  Galilee, 
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u  fkr  as  the  village  Baca,  wUcli  divides  the  Jews,  enraged  at  Paul's  oonveiting  many  of  the 

land  of  the  Tyrians  from  it.     Its  length  is  also  Corinthians  toChristianity^dragged  him  to  Gallio's 

from  Meloth  to  Thella,  a  village  near  to  Jordan'  tribmial,  as  guilty  of  teaching  men  to  worship 

(  Wars,  liL  3.  1).     Galilee  in  the  days  of  our  God  contrary  to  the  law ;  as  Paul  was  going  to 

Lord  was  probably  a  much    more  extensive  answer  for  himself^  Gallio,  being  of  a  very  mild 

country  than  it  was  in  early  times.     It  appears  disposition  (he  was  known  by  the  name  of  diUcia 

to  have  been  one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  Gallio),  told  the  Jews,  that  had  their  charges 

of  the  whole  country,  the  other  two  being  Judsa  against  Paul  been  of   a  criminal   nature,   he 

and  Samaria.    The  Galilee  of  the  N.  T.,  which  would  have  thought  himself  obliged  to  give 

was  the  chief  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  and  them  a  hearing ;  but  since  they  only  related  to 

zninistry,  probably  corresponded  with  the  Lower  idle  disputes  about  their  law,  he  drove  them 

Galilee  of  Josephus,  while  '  Galilee  of  the  Gen-  from  the  judgment-seat     The  heathen  Greeks, 

tiles'  might  correspond  with  what    he  calls  glad  perhaps  of  an  opportunity  of  affronting  the 

Upper  Galilee,  being  that  part  of  the  country  Jews,  laid  hold  on  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of 

which  lay  contiguous  to  Phoenicia,  and  which  their  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  tri- 

was  probably  inhabited  by  many  of  the  neigh-  bunal,  without  Gallio's  concerning  himself  in 

bonring  heathens,  as  the  Tyrians  and  Syrians,  the  affair  (Acts  xviii.  12-17).     Not  many  years 

M  well  as  by  Jews.  after  Gallio  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 

The  Galileans  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  Nero, 
held  in  no  great  estimation,  particularly  as  furnish-  The  name  of  Gallio  has  somehow  become 
ing  a  teacher  of  religion  (John  i.  46 ;  viL  52) ;  proverbial  as  the  name  of  a  man  indifferent  to 
yet  probably  they  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  religion,  but  without  any  just  cause.  He,  to 
of  their  countrymen  as  regards  the  observance  his  honour,  disregarded  the  accusations  of  Paul 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Luke  iL  by  the  Jews ;  and  when  the  Greeks  beat  Sos- 
41-44;  iv.  14-16,  31;  xiil  1;  John  iv.  45).  thenes,  who  had  probably  stood  forward  as  his 
They  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  vernacular  accuser,  he  mere^  did  not  interfere  for  his  pro- 
language  ;  and  it  was  by  his  dialect  that  Peter,  tection,  thinking,  perhaps,  and  that  not  U]\justly, 
notwithstanding  his  denial  of  his  master,  was  that  he  deserved  all  he  got. 
recognised  as  one  of  his  followers  (Matt  xzvL 

78 ;  Mark  xiv.  70).     It  was  in  the  way  of  won-  GAMALIEL,  a  noted  Pharisee  and  doctor  of 

der  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  multitude  the  Jewish  law,  at  whose  feet  Paul  had  been 

•aid  *one  Jto  another.  Behold  are  not  all  these  brought  up.    When,  not  long  after  our  Saviour's 

which  speak  Galileans !'  (Acts  ii  7.)    The  Gali-  ascension,  the  Jewish  council  were  proposing  to 

leans  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  which  P^t  the  apostles  to  death,   Gamaliel  advised 

aiose  in  the  country  after  the  death  of  Herod  them  to  let  them  alone ;   for  if  they  were  im- 

(Acts  V.  37).    They  were  of  a  seditious  turbu-  postora  their  folly  would  quickly  appear,  and 

lent  character,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  their  project  come  to  nought,  as  had  happened 

hostility  to  the  Romans.     Our  Lord  refers  to  in  the  case  of  Judas  and  Theudas ;  but  if  their 

•the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  ca^e  was  of  God,  all  opposition  to  it  amounted 

with  their  sacrifices '  (Luke  xiiL  1).     Whether  to  a  fighting  against  God.     With  this  speech  he 

this  arose  out  of  any  Wolent  or  tumultuous  acts  persuaded  the  council  to  spare  their  lives  (Acts 

of  theirs,  or  merely  through  his  own  arbitrary  ^cxiL  3 ;  v.  34-40).     It  is  said  that  Gamaliel  was 

and  oppressive  rule,  does  not  appear.  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel,  foimder 

of  one  of  the   chief  Jewish   schools,  and  for 

GALL.     Two  words  are  rendered  gall  in  the  ^^^7  years  president  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim. 

E.  T.  of  the  O.  T.     1.  E^«"),  signifying  a  veye-  ^f  this  school  Gamaliel  was  the  most  eminent 

table  prodtiction  [Rosh]  ;  2.    m^D,  signifying  ornament     His  opinions  carried  great  authority 

an  animal  production,  viz.,  the  liver,  or  rather  with  them  among  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  a  saying 

the  gall-bladder  and  its  secretive   bile.     The  o^  the  Talmud  that  'since  Rabban  Gamaliel 

following  are  examples  of  this  :    *HL3  archers  ^^  the  glory  of  the  law  has  ceased.'     What  is 

compass  me  round  about ;  he  cleaveth  my  reins  f^irther  said  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 

Munder ;    he   poureth  out   my  gall    upon  the  *»<!  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  honourable  burial 

ground' (Job  xvi  13).     *  He  shall  flee  from  the  of  Stephen,   we  pass  as  unworthy  of  notice 

iron  weapon ;  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him  (Conybeare,  i.  61). 

through-     It  is  drawn,  and  cometh  out  of  the  qar'LIC  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  6  as  one 

body  ;  yea  the  glittermg  sword  cometh  out  of  ^f  ^^^  vegetable  productions  which  the  Israelites 

T^Irli.^"*  il        A     A       77  .     TLT  ^         ..  did  Cat  iu  Egypt,  and  on  which  they  looked 

WhetherjoH  rendered  gaU  m  Matt  xxvii.  ^^^  .^  ^^^  wilderness  with  regret     According 

84,  and  used  figuratively  m  Acts  viu.  23,  ls  to  ^o  the  ancients  garlic  was  much  cultivated  iii 

be  understood  M  referring  to  the  vegetable  or  to  ^gypt     The  Talmud  says  that  the  Jews  season 

the  aniriUl  production  it  w  not  easy  to  say,  nor  is  ^^^  ^f  ^^^t  ^i^h  garlic ;  and  it  is  well 

it  of  any  consequence  to  determme  the  pomt    In  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^             ^^^^^  southern  nations, 

both  passages  It  plainly  means  somethmg  very  ^^ey  are  stUl  very  fond  of  it  (Rosen.  J3ot  94,  95). 
bitter.      In   Matthew  it  perhaps  signifies  the 

yegetablo  production ;  in  Acts  the  animal.  GATE,   the   entrance  into  a    city,   temple, 

dwelling,  or  other  buUding.     The  gates  of  cities 

GALIjIO,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  the  heathen  in  the  East  were  often  plated  or  sheathed  with 

moralist,  and  the  adoptive  son  of  Lucius  Junius  brass,  or  rather  copper,  and  also  with  iron,  and 

Gallio,    from    whom    he    received    his    name,  yet  had  but  wooden  keys.     This  plathig  with 

Under  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero  he  was  brass  or  iron  was  probably  all  that  is  meant 

proconsul  of  Achaia.    About  A.D.  64,  when  the  when  mention  is  made  of  gates  of  brass,  as  in 
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Ps.  crii.  16,  not  excepting  even  the  bnzen  gates  purpose  of  robbing  them,  azKl  that  it  is  to  thii 

of  Babylon  (Ia.  zlv.  2)»  and  also  of  the  iron  danger  that  Solomon's  proverb  refen ;  bnt  it 

gates  of  the  prison  in  Jeniitalcm  (Acts  ziL  10).  con  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  Israelites 

The  gates  of  cities  were  also  secured  with  bars,  were  liable  to  have  their  houses  entered  by 

of  which  there  is  fretiuent  mention  in  the  Scrip-  Arab  plunderers  in  the  reign  of  that  powerfd 

tures  (Deut  iU.  6  ;   1  Sam.  xxiiL  7  ;   2  Chron.  monarch  {Nar.  qfMist.  qfEnquirjf,  249). 

TiiL  5).     These   were  sometimes  of  brass  (1  gATH,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  fiva  lords  of 

Kings  iv.  13)  and  sometimes  of  iron  (Ps.  ctil  ^^  Philistines.     It  was  Tery  ancient,  for  while 

16).     The  gates  of  cities  were  the  seat  of  judg-  Ephiaim,  Jacob's  son,  yet  lived,  'the  men  of 

mcnt     Here  the  judges  or  elders  sat  and  ad-  q^^»  ^^^  several  of  his  sons  (1  Chion.  viL  21, 

ministered  the  laws  and  setUed  disputed  pomts  22).     Goliath,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the  giant^ 

(Deut  xxi.  19;   xxv.  7;   Ruth  iv.  1,  2,  11;  and  was  slain  by  David  in  single  combat,  is 

Prov.  xxiL  22;  xxxi.  23;  Lam.  v.  14;  Amos  v.  ^^^^  'Goliath  of  Gath'  (1  Sam.  xviL  4-10, 

12 ;   Zech.  viiL  16).     The  Turkish  court,  it  is  40.51X     Achish,  to  whom  David  twice  fled  for 

well  known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Parte  protection  when  seeking  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 

from    the    administration  of  justice  and  the  g^^^  i,  ^^^  i^^  j^j^g  of  G^th'  (xxi  10-15; 

transaction   of   public  business    at   its  gates.  ^^^  j.yj       rpjjg  inhabitants   of   Gath  were 

During  the  Arabian  rule  in  Spain  the  same  prac-  ^^^  Gittites  (Josh.  xiiL  8) ;  and  it  la  a  singalar 

tice    obtained;    and  the   mngniticent   gate  of  circumstance  that,  on  occasion  of  Abaalom's  le- 

entrance  to  the  Moorish  palace  of  the  Alhambra  bellion,  there  were  in  David's  army  a  body  of 

at  Granwla  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  they  remained  futhM  to 

Gate  of  Judgment  or  Justice.  The  gates  of  cities  jj^nj  ^j^en  so  many  of  his  own  subjects  joined 

were  also  a  pUte  where  business,  parUculariy  jjjg  rebeUious  son:  'All  the  Cherothitea  and  all 

public  business,  wjis  triinsacted  (Gen.  xxxiv.  20 ;  ^^e  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  six  hundred 

2  Sam.  xix.  8 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  10 ;  Dan.  ii.  49).  j^^^  ^f  Gath,  who  came  after  him  from  Gath, 

Elisha  iirophcsied  that  *  a  measure  of  fine  flour  ^^ase*}  on  before  the  king ;'  and  it  farther  ap- 

should  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  snd  two  measures  j^^j^  ^jjat  they  were  under  the  command  of  one 

of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria,'  ^^f  ^heir  own  countrymen,  *  Ittai  the  Gittite'  (2 

which  acconlingly  came  to  pass  (2  Kings  viL  1,  gan,,  j^^  18-22).     Gath  appears  to  have  been 

la).     In  Persia,  in  the  present  day,  there  are  ^arly  destroyed,  or  at  least  to  have  lost  its  im- 

fre(iuently  recesses  in  the  gates  of  cities,  as  at  portance.     Amos  alludes  to  some  such  event  (vi 

Mosul,  which  are  used  as  shops  for  the  sale  of  2) ;   and  Gath  is  not  enumerated  by  the  later 

wheat  and  barley,  bread  and  groceries  (Layard,  prophets  along  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the 

Mtl  and  Bab.  57).     From  these  circumstances,  Philistines  (Amos  L  6-8 ;   Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Zeph. 

and  also  from  the  gates  Ijeing  the  place  of  going  i^  4^  5 .  z^ch.  ix.  6, 6).  No  traces  are  now  known 

out  of  and  of  entering  into  cities,  they  appear  to  ^f  Qath,  and  its  particuUr  locality  is  not 

have  been  *  chief  places  of  crmcourse,'  and  hence  Gained  (Robinson,  /?«.  il  420). 

they  were  convenient  for  addressing  the  people  

(Prov.  i.  21;  viii.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  19, 20).  Criminals,  GATH-HE'PHER,    or   OiTTAn-nifrHER,    a 

or  such  as  were  deem«l  criminals,  were  8tone<l  city  of  Galilee,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the 

without  the  gat^s  (I  Kings  xxi.  13;  Acts  vii.  prophet  Jonah  (Josh.  xix.  13;  2  Kings  xiv.  25). 

CS).    It  is  also  said  of  our  Lonl  that  he  *  suff^ered  Jerome  says  it  was  two  ndles  flx)m  Sephoris  or 

without  the  gate '  (Ileb.  xiii.  12).  Diooesarea. 

To  /x).v.tc,«  Mr  f/atcs  of  enemies  S^  to  conquer  gATH-RIM'MON.     There  were  two  places 

and  huve  doiiunion  over  them  (Gen.  xxiu  1  / ).  ^^  ^^.^  ^         ^^^  .^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^^  ^       ^^  westwaid 

Gates  mmrn  when  there  are  few  or  no  people  ^^^  Jerusalem,  and  another  in  the  lot  of  the 

to  pass  out  and  m  by  them  (Is.  m.  26 ;  Lam  ^.^^^^^  half-trilH-  of  Manosseh.    Both  wew  given 

L  4).     Ihe  yaUs  of  A^//  that  cannot  prevad  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  Kohath's  family  (Josh.  A  24. 

agamst  the  church  nre  the  whole  power  and  25).   In  a  country  so  ftUl  of  vineyarfs  as  Caman 

policy  <.l  hell-the  whole  lemons  of  evil  angels,  ^^  ^^  ^^  J^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^f^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

aiid  their  unniiinbered  agents  of  erroneous  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  .  wine-press.' 

wicked  men  (Matt  xvl  18).     He  that  exalteth  '^ 

his  gate  aeeketh   destruction  (Prov.  xviL   19).  GA'ZA,  a  city  near  the  south-wost  point  of 

Speaking  of  Tabreoz  in  Persia,  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Canaan,  distant  about  an  hour  fix>in  the  Medi- 

American  missionary,  says,  *  The  streets,  w^hich  terroncan  Sea.     It  is  among  the  earliest  of  the 

are  narrow,  crooked,  irregular,  and  only  roughly  CJanaanitish  cities  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen. 

and  partially  paved,  present  nothing  to  the  eye  x.  19),  and  it  afterwards  became  noted  as  one 

but  dead  mud  walls,  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 

high.      Tliese  are  entered  by  gates  or  doors,  tines.     Joshua  extended  his  conquests  to  Gaxa, 

small  and  low  in  proportion  to  the  prudence  as  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  it  (Josh.  x. 

well  as  the  standing  of  the  owner ;  for  high,  41  ;  xi  22  ;  xiiL  3).     After  his  death,  however, 

large  gates  are  a  token  of  wealth  which  excit<»  Judah  took  it,  and  also  Askelon  and  Ekron, 

the  euvy  of  equals  who  will  not  be  slow  to  find  '  with  the  coasts  thereof  (Judg.  i  18).     But  the 

acciLsations  against  him,   or    the  cupidity  of  Philistines  were  not  dri\'«n  out  of  the  country 

superiors,'  perba]>s  of  the  government, '  who  can  (Judg.  ilL  1-3),  and  the  children  of  Israel,  as  a 

reailily  find  pretexts  for  relieving  the  owner  of  punishment  for  their  sins,  were  •  delivered  into 

his  surplus  wealth,  if  to  strip  him  of  nothing  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  yean*  (Judg. 

more'  (Perkins,  Rcsid.  in  Persia^  153).     It  is  x.  6,  7  ;  xiiL  1).     Samson  at  length  appeared  is 

also  said  that  the  gates  of  houses  are  made  low  the  champion  and  avenger  of  his  people,  and 

as  a  protection  from  the  Arabs,   who  would  Gaza  became  renowned  as  the  scene  of  his  later 

otherwise  ride  into  them  on  horseback  for  the  exploits,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  hia  death. 


GAZA  267  GEBAL 

This  dty  wm  the  western  boundajry  of  Solo-  from  the  opportmiity  it  gave  of  furnishing  8ui>- 

mon*s  kingdom  (1  Kings  iv.  24).     The  prophets  plies  to  the  caravans  in  passing.     The  bazaars 

denounced  heavy  judgments  on  it  (Jer.  xxv.  20;  of  Gaza  appear  well  supplied  with  wares,  far 

xlviL  5 ;  Amos  i.  6,  7 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zeeh-  ix.  5).  better,  indeed,  than  those  of  Jerusalem.     The 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  houses  are  wholly  built  of  mud  and  sun-burnt 

smote  it  (Jer.  rlvii.  1) ;  and  Cambyses,  king  of  bricks.     The  present  town  has  no  gates,  being 

Persia,  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  is  said  like  an  open  village.     Indeed,  all  vestiges  of  the 

to  have  deposited  his  treasures  in  it   Alexander  ancient  walls  and  ancient  strength  of  the  city 

the  Great  took  Gaza  after  a  lengthened  siege  ;  have  disappeared.     Even  the  traces  of  its  former 

and,  provoked  by  the  resistance  he  had  met  with,  existence  and  its  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  very 

he  treated  the  Persian  governor  and  its  other  rare,  consisting  of  occasional  colunms  of  marble 

brave  defenders  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  or  grey  granite,  scattered  in  the  streets  and 

During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  Gaza  was  still  gardens,  or  used  as  thresholds  at  the  gates  and 

a  pla^  of  great  strength :  it  was  fortified  by  doors    of  households,  or  laid   upon  the  front 

the  Syrian  Bacchides  ;  its  suburbs  were  burned  of  watering-troughs.     One  fine  Orinthian  capi- 

by  Jonathan,  and  the  city  itself  was  captured  tal  of  white  marble  lies  inverted  in  the  middle 

by8imon(lMaccab.xi61  ;xiiL43).   Alexander  of  a  street  at  the  foot  of  the  lull  (Robinson, 

Jannaus,  king  of  the  Jews,  about  96  B.O.,  took  Ilea.  n.  874,  377,  879,  640). 
it,  and  utteriy  overthrew  it,  after  a  siege  of  a        ^_^ .  .x_     *  ■«     .      .       t  .       x    xt. 

year  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiiL  13.   3),  but  it  was        ^v    ^  \  S^^   ,       ,?JT*°*  ..?^.?  *°.    , 

•fterwaitls  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  general  Gabi-  J^rth-east  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xvin.  24),  which, 

mus(/Wa.xiv.6.3).    Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  ^o^ever,  with  its  suburbs,  was  given  to  the 

the  Great  {Ibid.  xv.  7.  3) ;  and  after  his  death  Pil^^f  (™-  ^^    J^  ^^»  0^^)  ^^  CUbeah 

it  was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Ibid,  xviL  <^^^>  '^  ^^^  ^«  masculine  and  feminine 

11.  4).     About  A.D.  65,  during  the  government  (°^"^«  ^^  *^«  8*™«  "^^^  signifying  hiU,  they 

of  the  procurator  Gessius   Florus,  Gaza,  with  ^^®  sometimes  been  supposed  to  refer  to  one 

other  cities,  was  again  laid  in  ruins  by  the  re-  a^d  the  same  plsce.    But  that  they  were  dis- 

bellious  Jews.     Yet  this  destruction  was  pro-  *^*^*  P^*^  "  evident  from  Josh.  xvm.  24,  28  ; 

bably  only  partial,  or  was  but  temporary,  for  i^^am.  xiil  2,  3 ;  Is.  x.  29 ;  Robinson,  IL  114). 

there  exist  coins  of  Gaza  struck  in  honour  of  ^^"^  "»»  however,  some  confusion  in  the  use  of 

Titus,  Adrian,  and  the  foUoi^^  emperors,  which  ^«  *^^  ^i'^,     Thiw  Geb^  says  Dr.  Robin- 

•hew  at  least  that  the  city  was  still  a  place  of  ^^^^o^  certainly  read  for  Gibesb  m  Judg.  xx 

Importance  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  i"»  ^^»  comp.  ver.  9,  36;  so  m  1  Sam.  xiy.  16 

Jenisalem.  ^  ^^  unable  to  doubt  that,  vice  versa,  Gibeah 

It  was  on  •  the  way  which  goeth  down  from  '^„  P^*  ^°'.  ^J^,  ^y/^,  ^^o""  ^^  trwiscribing ' 

Jerusalem  unto  Gaza'  that  PhiUp  met  and  bap-  V^**vf^;  ^  ^^2).      In  1  Sam.  nv.  the  scene  of 

tized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26) ;  and  Jonathan  s  romantic  adventiire  with  the  Phibs- 

though  it  is  caUed  *  Gaza,  which  is  desert,'  this  *\°^  ^^^"^  S^l^f^.'  ^""^  according  to  this 

is  probably  to  be  referred  not  to  the  citv  itself,  :;7f^''  Robinson  thmlw  it  to  have  been  m  Geba. 

but  to  the  country  around,  which,  in  the  Ian-  ^^^^  present  village  of  Jeba  he  considers  as  tiie 

guage  of  the  N.  T.,  might  be  called  desert,  as  ancient  Cxeba. 

being  without  villages,  and  having  but  few  in-        GE'BAL,  a  city  of  the  Phoenicians,  on  the 

habitants,  which  is  still  the  case  at  the  present  coast  of  Syria,  between  Tripoli  and  Berytus.    It 

day.  was  chilled  Bi)/3Xos  (Byblos)  by  the  Greeks,  and 

During  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  was  famous  for  the  birth  and  temple  of  Adonis, 

era  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Cliristian  The  land  of  the  Giblites  was  included  in  the 

chureh  in  Gaza,  and  mention  is  made  of  its  grant  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it  was  not 

bishops  at  several  of  the  ancient  councils.    Here  conquered  by  them  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (xiiL 

Constantine  built  a  stately  church,  and  called  2,  5).     Giblites  (marg.  not '  stone-squarers,'  as 

the  city  Constantia,  from  the  name  of  his  son,  in    E.   T.)  were  employed  as  workmen  about 

and  made  it  a  free  city  ;  but  Julian  deprived  it  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  v.  18) ;  and  in  Ezek. 

of  all  its  privileges  about  thirty  or  forty  years  xxviL  9,  '  the  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wise 

afterwards.     In  A.D.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  men  thereof,'  are  mentioned  as  caulkers  in  the 

generals  of  the  first  caliph  Abu  Bekr.      Some  ships  of  Tyre.     It  may  be  questioned  whether 

of  the  most  important  campaigns  of  the  Cnisad-  the  Israelites  overcame  into  possession  of  GebaL 
ers  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the        Like  many  other  places,  it  has  now  resumed 

12th  century  we  find  the  place  garrisoned  by  nearly  its  ancient  name,  being  called  by  the 

the  Knights  Templars.     It  finally  fell  into  the  Aral^  JibeiL     The  walls  of  the  town  inclose  an 

hands  of  Saladin  a.d.  1170.  irregular  quadrangle  of  no  great  extent,  but 

Gaza,  it  would  appear,  mast  have  greatly  re-  even  this  is  filled  more  with  ruins  than  with 

▼ivcl  since  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  dwellings.     Among  these  is  a  large  khan  without 

In  1707,  when  Sir  Paul  Lucas  saw  it,  it  was  little  the  walls,  surmounted  by  a  corridor,  whose  roof  . 

better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  about  400  is  supported  by  handsome  granite   columns, 

poor  people  nestling  among  thenL     In  1838  Dr.  Such  is  the  profusion  of  elegant  and  costly  re- 

Bobinson  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  as  mains    of   ancient    grandeur    that    they    are 

not  less  than  15,000  or  perhaps  16,000.     Its  crammed  into  old  walls,  planted  iu  the  terraces 

situation,  on  the  route  of  the  great  caravans  of  their  fields,  throvm  into  the  small  harbour, 

which  in  all  ages  have  passed  between  Egypt  or  left  at  random  in  the  streets  and  gardens, 

and  Syria,  is  favourable  to  its  trade  and  pro-  Some  stones  lying  on  the  ground  are  twenty 

•perity,  both  as  affording  a  means  of  constant  feet  long.     There  is  only  one  gate,  and  that  is 

communication  with  these  countries,  and  ako  not  guarded ;  and  the  lofty  old  castie,  the  first 
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and  last  object  seen  as  the  traveller  comes  and 
goes,  is  Tvithout  an  inhabitant.  Within  it  is  a 
Maronite  church.  The  population  appears  to 
be  estimated  at  about  600.  (Manndrell,  33  ; 
Rosen.  Oeog.  iiL  79  ;  Amer.  Miss.  Her.  1841,  p. 
83 ;  Bib.  Sac.  v.  7). 

GENERA'TION  properly  signifies  the  natural 
production  of  animals.  In  the  Scriptures  it  sig- 
nifies— 1.  The  creation  or  formation  of  things  : 
'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created'  (Gen.  it 
4  ;  see  also  v.  1).  2.  A  genealogy  ;  a  genealo- 
gical table  :  *  The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Ab- 
raham,' 8cc.  (Matt  i  1-16.  3.  An  order  or 
succession  of  descent :  *  In  the  fourth  generation 
they  shall  come  hither  again'  (Gen.  xv.  16) ; 
*An  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  shall  not  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  their 
tenth  generation'  (Deut  zxiii.  3) ;  *  Job  saw  his 
sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations' 
(Job  xlii.  16) ;  *  Remember  the  days  of  old  ;  con- 
sider the  years  of  many  generations'  (zxxii.  7) ; 

*  They  shall  fear  thee,  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,  throughout  all  generations'  (Ps. 
Ixzii.  5).  4.  A  race  or  class  of  persons  living  at  the 
same  time  ;  persons  of  the  same  age  or  period  ; 
contemporaries :  *  Joseph  died,  and  aU  his  breth- 
ren, and  all  that  generation'  (Exod.  i.  6);  *One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh'  (Eccles.  i.  4) ;  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation ' 
(Matt  xxiiL  36).  5.  A  class  of  persons  of  a 
particular  character,  good  or  bad :  *  (Jod  is  in 
the  generation  of  the  righteous'  (Ps.  xiv.  5) ; 

*  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed ' 
(cxii.  2)  ;  *  There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washe<l  from 
their  filthiness'  (Prov.  xxx.  11-14) ;  *  Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people'  (1  Pet  ii.  9).  6.  Woy 
of  acting  :  *  Tlie  cliildren  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light' 
(Luke  xvi.  8).  7.  Off'spring,  brood  :  *  Ye  ser- 
pents, ye  generation'  {yew^juLaTOf  offspring  or 
hrood)  *  of  vii>ers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  dam- 
nation of  hell  ?'  (Matt  xxiii.  33 ;  see  also  iii.  7  ; 
xii.  34).  Tcvvi^iuM  is  in  like  manner  use<l  of  the 
offspring  or  fndt  of  trees  (Matt.  xxvi.  29),  and 
so  also  in  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  corresponding 
passages. 

GEN'ESIS.      [PETTTATErCH.] 

GENNES'ARET,  a  district  of  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  hence  called 
also  the  Lake  of  Gcnne^saret  (Matt.  xiv.  34 ;  Luke 
v.  1).  According  to  Joae])hu.s  it  was  30  stadia 
long  and  20  broad,  or  3^  Roman  miles  in  length 
by  2^  in  breadth  ;  a  statement  which  Dr.  Wilson 
considers  as  tolerably  correct  He  further  de- 
scribes it  as  of  wonderful  beaut}'  and  fertility 
{Wars,  iiL  10.  8) ;  and  though  there  is  probably 
some  exaggeration  in  his  descrii>tion,  yet  Dr. 
W^ilson  does   not   question   its   general   truth. 

*  The  valley,'  he  says,  '  has  every  appearance  of 
the  greatest  fertility,  and  if  kei)t  in  order,  and 
properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly  beautiful  and 
delightfuL  At  present  it  has  some  rich  i)a.<<tur- 
age  and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant 
crops  of  com  and  rice  and  vciietables.  Wild 
figs    and  quantities  of  the  uekl  tree  are  still 


found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Variooi 
lines  of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams 
which  run  through  it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The 
.soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam^  inA  oonr 
tains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood'  (Wilson,  187). 

GEUAH,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel  It 
was  the  least  of  the  Jewish  moneys  (Exod.  xxx. 
13). 

GE'RAR,  an  ancient  dty  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  south-west  of  Canaan,  of  which  Abimelech 
was  king,  and  where  both  Abraham  and  Isaac 
dwelt  for  a  time.  Afterwards  '  Isaac  departed 
thence' — 1.«.,  from  the  town  of  G«rsT,  '  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
dwelt  there.'  Probably  Abraham  had  pre- 
viously done  the  same  (Gen.  x.  19 ;  xx.  xxL  22- 
32 ;  xxvi) 

Gkrar  has  been  generally  supposed  to  hare 
been  situated  between  Gaza  and  Beersheba. 
Now,  there  is  a  Wade-Gerur  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  on  the  south-west  confines  of  Palestine. 
It  lies  considerably  to  the  south-west  of  Beer^ 
sheba.  It  is  a  valley  of  great  breadth,  and  in 
some  places  is  under  cultivation.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  wadys  or  vallej-s  which 
lie  near  to  it,  it  may  be  described  as  an  immense 
plain,  well  worthy  to  give  a  name  to  a  kingdom 
or  principality  such  as  Abimelech  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  Grerar  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (Stewart,  190,  193,  207). 


GERlZIM,  Mount,  and  Mount  Ebal, 
two  hills  of  Samaria,  which  rose  immediately 
from  the  valley  in  which  the  ancient  Shechem 
was  situated,  and  in  which  lies  the  present 
Nabulus.  They  rise  at  the  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  paces  from  each  other : 
Mount  Ebal  on  the  north,  its  top  extremely 
bare  and  barren  ;  Mount  Grerizim  on  the  south, 
even  its  summit  bearing  marks  of  cultivation. 
They  are  both  steep,  rocky,  and  precipitous, 
and  apparently  about  800  feet  in  height  (Robin- 
son, iii.  96).  Upon  Mount  Ebal,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  upon  Mount  Geriiim, 
according  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  *  set  up  great  stones,*  and  to 
'  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  the  law,* 

*  and  to  build  an  altar  unto  tlie  Loni,'  and  to 

*  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon,  and  peace-offer- 
ings,' and  to  '  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord.'  They  were  also  commanded  to  station 
six  of  the  taibes  on  Mount  Gerizim — Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  Judah  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  to  bless  the  people  ;  and  six  on 
Mount  Ebal  to  curse  them — Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali ;  and  *  the 
Le\ites  were  to  8i)eak  unto  all  the  men  of 
Israel  with  a  loud  voice,'  and  pronounce  on 
them  the  blessings  and  the  cuiotss,  and  as  each 
blessing  and  curse  was  pronounced  *  all  the 
peoi>le  were  to  say.  Amen  *  (Deut  xxvii.  xxviii.) 
It  must  have  been  a  very  interesting  and  solemn 
service,  well  calculatcil  to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  their  minds.  According 
to  the  c<iramandmeut  of  Moses,  this  sublime 
service  was  gone  through  by  the  nation  of  Israel 
soon  after  they  entered!  Canaan  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua,  a  circimistance  which  must  have 


gnatl;  added  to  ita  »igniflcuics  (Josh.  viil.  SO- 
3fi).  It  docs  not  Eppcu  it  wu  deaigaad  ever 
to  be  npeated. 

On  Mount  0«rinni  >  temple  wu  arecled  for 
the  SuuuibuiB,  permiuioa  fot  thia  end  haTiiig 
been  obluned  tiom  Alexander  or  Macedon  when 
be  wts  on  hie  w*;  to  invade  the  Persian  empire. 

It  iraa  to  ^{onllt  Oeriiiin  that  the  woman  of 
Samaria  referred  in  her  conversation  with  onr 
Lord  when  she  uid  '  our  fathers  wonhipped  in 
thij  mountain,  and  ;e  U7  that  in  Jerusalem  ii 
the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship '  (John 
It.  20). 

OESBOTR,  a  dietrict  of  Aram  or  Byria  {2 
8am.  XT.  8)  which  adjoined,  on  tba  east  aide  of 
the  Jordan,  the  north  border  of  the  teiritorj  of 
Israel,  and  lay  between  Moant  Hermon  and 
Baahan  <Deai  iiL  13,  IE  ;  Josh.  ziL  5  ;  ziiL 
11).  According  to  the  bouodariea  of  the  pro- 
mised land  SB  laid  down  by  Moses,  Oe^tir 
would  have  formed  part  of  it ;  but  in  Josh. 
ziii.  2,  13,  it  ia  atsted  that  the  Istaalitesdid  not 
expel  the  QeshiiriteB  nor  the  Maachathites,  liat 
that  'the  Geahuiitee  and  the  Maachsthitea  dwell 
among  them  onto  thia  day  ;'  and  that  they  did 
not  afterwajida  permanently  anhdne  Geahor 
ffatn  from  the  circmnatance,  that  in  Dsvld'a 
time  thia  district  had  a  king  of  ita  own  called 
Talmai,  whose  daogbter  Maacboh  waa  one  of 
David's  wivee  (2  Sam.  iiL  3).  She  waa  the 
mother  of  Abaalom  and  his  aister  Tamar,  hobh 
of  tbem  diitinguished  for  their  beauty ;  and 
wImi  he  ilew  hia  brother  Amnon  because  he 
bad  deflkd  his  aistet,  he  fled  to  his  gniodfathei 
Talmai,  in  Geshur,  and  remained  with  him  for 
tbe  apace  of  three  years  (2  Sam.  xiii  1,  23,  20, 
37,  38  i  Rosen.  Ocog.  ii.  227). 

GESH'URITES,  a  people  who  dwelt  on  the 
south-weat  of  Canaan  or  in  the  neighbouring 
wOderness  of  Shur,  not  far  fnim  the  conntry  of 
the  Philiatinea.  David  when  dwelling  at  Zik- 
lag  '  invaded  the  Geahnritea,  and  the  Geiritee, 
«ikd  the  Amaleliitee,  and  left  neither  man  nor 
woman  alive'  (JoBb.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xivii.  8, 
8). 

GETBSEM'AKK    [JmnuLEM.] 

GI'AKTS,  men  whose  statore  greatly  eiceeda 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  human  race.  Of 
such  persons  i>e  have  frequent  examples  in  the 
ScriptUTES.  Even  before  the  flood  giants  are 
spoken  of,  perhaps  the  progeny  of  the  mixed 
marriages  of  the  pOfiterit j  of  Seth  and  Cain ; 
'  There  wire  giants  in  the  earth  in  thoae  days  ; 
and  idso  after  that,  whea  the  sona  of  God  came 
in  onto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  tiare 
children  to  them  ;  the  aame  became  mighty  men, 
which  were  of  old  men  of  renown'  (Geo.  vi.  i). 

On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  there  appeara  to 
have  been  more  than  one  race  of  giants  ;  '  Ched- 
orlaomer,  and  the  Icings  that  were  with  him, 
came  and  smote  the  Rephaima  in  Aahteroth- 
Kamoim,  and  the  Zuzims  in  Ham,  and  the 
Emimi  in  Shiveh-Kiriathaim '  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  Rephaims  are  again  mentioned  it.  20, 
Baahan  was  called  the  land  of  the  Repboims 
(E.  T.  gia«U),  but  on  its  conquest  by  Moyis,  it 
-.  <  ^  ...  rt_  ,.._  ..  BjjIi,^^  remained  of 
alma  (G.  T.  giattta)  : 


IS  QIAmB 

behold,  bis  bedstead  was  a  bedatead  of  inn ;  is 
it  not  in  Rabliath  of  tbe  children  of  Ammon  ! 
nine  cubita  was  tbe  length  thereof,  and  four 
cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  * 
man '  (Dent  UL  11,  IS).  These  measurement* 
ahew  that  he  waa  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  but 
they  do  not  enable  ua  to  form  any  idea  of  bis 
exact  height ;  any  calculation  founded  thereon 
would  be  very  uncertain.  In  the  days  of  Joahua 
we  And  Repliaims  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  or 
at  least  we  read  of  the  land  of  the  Rephaima 
(Josh.  xviL  15) ;  and  there  was  a  volley  near 
Jerusalem  called  '  the  valley  of  Bepbaun '  {2 
Sam.  V.  IS),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  ports  had  at  one  time  been  inhabited  by 
the  Rephaima. 

Of  the  country  of  Hoob  we  read :  ■  The 
Emims  dwelt  therein  In  times  past,  o  people 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  *  tip  Vim*  -  which 
also  were  accoimted  gionte  as  the  AnnlrimK,  bat 
the  Moabites  call  them  Emima'  {Deut  ii.  10, 
11).  Of  tbe  conntiy  of  Amnion  it  ia  in  like 
manner  aoid :  '  That  also  waa  acconnted  a  land 
of  giants  ;  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time,  and 

great  and  many,  and  tall  aa  the  Anokima  ;  but 
the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  tbem,  and  they 
succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  atead '  (iL 

BuppoBsd  to  be  the  same  as  the  Znilma. 

There  were  also  giants  in  Canaan  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  to 
search  out  the  lond  '  ascended  by  the  aonth  and 
come  unto  Hebron,  where  Ahiman,  Sbesbai, 
and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak,  were  ;'  and 
on  their  return  to  Kodesh  they  made  the  follow- 
ing report :  '  The  land  through  which  we  have 
gone,  to  aean:h  it,  is  a  land  that  eatetb  up  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  and  all  the  people  that  we 
aaw  in  it  are  men  of  great  atature :  and  there 
we  saw  the  gionta,  the  Bona  of  Annk,  which  come 
of  the  giants  ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  aa 
grosahoppera,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight' 
(Num.  xiii.  22,  32,  33).  But  notwithstanding 
this  discouraging  report,  Joahua,  after  ccn(|uer- 
ing  the  rest  of  Canaan,  '  came  and  cut  off  the 
Anakima  from  the  mountaina,  frem  Hebron,  trom 
Dehir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains 
of  Jud.-ih.  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel : 
Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their  cities  ; 
there  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land 
of  the  chilib^n  of  Israel,  only  in  Goio,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod  there  remained'  (Joah.  n.  21, 
22). 

Whether  any  of  the  Anakims  had  pt«vloita  to 
this  time  settled  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
or  whether  some  only  now  fled  thither,  does  not 
appear  ;  nor  indeeil  do  we  ever  afterwards  read 
of  Anflkima  in  Philiatia,  but  we  read  of  giants, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  they  might  be  descendanta 
ot  Anak.  Goliath  of  Gath  is  described  as  a 
man  of  great  stature  (in  height  '  aii  cubits  and 
a  span'),  but  he  was  slain  by  David  in  single 
combat  (1  Sam.  iviL  i,  *9-Bl),  There  were 
n,l3(>  f'lnr  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  who  were 
afterwards  slab  in  bottle  by  David's  servants 
when  be  himself  was  king  {2  Sam.  xxL  15-22)  j 
but  the  word  in  this  passage  trasslated  '  the 
giant'  is  nsi,  which  moy  be  merely  the  name 
of  their  father.  After  this  we  read  no  more  of 
giants  in  Canaan.     Tha  only  other  mention  of 
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a  giant  in  the  Bcriptures  is  of  '  an  Egjrptian,  a 
man  of  great  stature,  five  cubits  high,'  who  was 
slain  *  with  his  own  spear '  by  Benaitdi,  another 
of  David's  valiant  men  (1  Chron.  xi  22,  23). 

GIB'EAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  its  name  it 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  hill  (Josh, 
zviii.  28).  Not  many  years  after  Joshua's  death 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  most  outrageous  act  of 
wickedness,  which  led  to  a  civil  war  in  which 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
tirpated (Judg.  xix.  21).  It  is  probably  in  re- 
ference to  this  gross  outrage  that  Hosea,  speaking 
of  Israel  in  his  own  times,  says :  '  They  have 
deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of 
Gibcah  ;  therefore  he  will  remember  their  ini- 
quity, he  will  visit  their  sins'  (ix.  9).  And 
again :  '  0  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  fh)m  the 
days  of  Gibeah:  there  they  stood:  the  battle 
in  Gibeah  against  the  children  of  iniquity  did 
not  overtake  them '  (x.  9).  Gibeah  was  probably 
the  birth-place  of  Saul ;  it  was  at  least  his  home 
at  the  time  he  was  anointed  and  chosen  as  king 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  and  he  continued  to 
reside  there  after  he  was  made  king  (xi.  4  ;  xv. 
84) ;  hence  it  was  called  Gibeah  of  Saul  as  well 
as  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  It  was  here  the 
Gibeonites  hanged  seven  of  Saul's  descendants, 
whom  David  had  given  up  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  no  doubt  of  rendering  their  death  the 
mure  ignoramious  (2  Sam.  xxL  1-9). 

Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  tlie  site  of  Gibeah 
was  a  conical  hill  now  called  Tuleil-el-Ful,  which 
is  seen  at  a  great  distance,  especially  from  the 
east.  On  it  there  was  once  a  square  tower, 
which  has  now  fallen  into  ruins,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramidal  mound.  There  are 
no  other  remains  around  the  hill  itself,  but  a 
few  rods  further  west  there  are  a  number  of 
subatructions,  consisting  of  large  unhewn  stones 
in  low  massive  walls.  He  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  may  have  extended  down  from  the 
hill  on  that  side,  and  have  included  this  spot 
{Bib.  Sac.  i.  601). 

GTB'EON,  a  city  of  the  Hivites,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Canaan,  five  or  six  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  called  *  a  great  city  as  one  of 
the  royal  cities'  (Josh.  x.  2  ;  xL  19).  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  connection  with 
the  deceit  practised  by  its  inhabitants  ujwn 
Joshua,  by  which,  although  Canaanites,  Joshua 
was  led  not  only  to  make  a  league  with  them 
and  to  spare  their  lives,  but  also  in  their  defence 
to  give  battle  to  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  who, 
in  revenge  for  their  having  made  peace  with  the 
Israelites,  came  up  and  made  war  upon  them. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  *  the  sim  stood  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.'  But  yet,  to  punish  them  for  having 
beguiled  him,  Joshua  appointed  them  to  be 
*  bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  congregation  and  for  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose' 
(ix.  X.  1-14).  This  place  afterwards  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Benjamin  (xviiL  25),  and  was  one  of  the 
cities  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  1 7).  Here  it 
was  that  Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  terminated 
in  his  own  defeat  and  in  the  death  of  Asahel  (2 
Sam.  ii.  12-32) ;  here  also  at  a  later  period 
Amasa  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab  (xx. 


8-10) ;  and  here  that  miscreant  was  himaelf  pot 
to  death  as  a  punishment  of  his  foul  muiden  (1 
Kings  iL  28-34).  Here  the  tabernacle  was  eet 
up  for  many  years  under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  ark  being  at  the  time  at  Jerusalem,  and 
burnt  sacrifices  and  peaceK^fTerings  being  there 
offered  before  God.  Gibeon,  however,  was  now 
the  great  high-place  where  the  daily  and  other 
sacrifices  were  offered  up,  and  it  continued  to  be 
so  until  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Chron. 
xvL  1,  2,  39  ;  xxL  29  ;  2  Chron.  L  8,  4).  Here 
on  one  occasion  Solomon  offered  a  thousand 
burnt-offerings,  and  the  same  night  he  had  that 
remarkable  dream  in  which  he  a&ed  for  himself 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart  in  preference  to 
riches  and  honour  (I  Kings  ilL  4-15 ;  2  Chron. 
L  6-13). 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  El  Jib  is 
the  ancient  Gibeon  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a 
village  of  a  moderate  size,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hilL  The  houses  stand  very  irre- 
gularly and  unevenly,  sometimes  almost  one 
above  another.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms 
in  old  massive  ruins,  which  have  fallen  down  in 
every  direction  (Robinson,  Res.  iL  186). 

GIBXiTEa    [Gebal,] 

CrER-KAGLR    [Raohail] 

GI'HON.  1.  One  of  the  four  heads  or 
branches  of  the  river  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  compassed  or  ran  along  the  whole 
land  of  Cush.  The  Arabs  called  that  river 
which  runs  north-westward  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  which,  before  the  recent  encroachments 
of  Russia,  was  the  north-east  boundary  of 
modem  Persia,  Gihon  ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  Calmet  and  Reland  will 
have  the  Gihon  to  be  the  river  Araxes,  which, 
taking  its  rise  in  Armenia  near  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates,  runs  eastward  into  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
Calvin,  Scaliger,  and  others,  will  have  it  to  be 
the  western  branch  of  the  mingleti  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Bochart,  WeUs,  and 
others,  make  it  the  eastern  branch  that  runs  along 
the  west  side  of  Cush,  Susiana,  or  Chusistan. 
We  greatly  question  all  these  opinions  :  none  of 
them  is  siij)ported  by  any  proper  evidence.  As 
to  the  Gihon  being  cither  a  western  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  this 
does  not  correspond  with  the  account  in  Gen. 
ii.  10-14.  The  Gihon  appears  to  have  been 
equally  a  distinct  river  as  the  Euphrates  and 
Hiddekel,  not  a  mere  branch  of  Uiese  rivers. 
The  language  of  Moses  appears  to  amount  to 
tliis  :  A  river  went  out  of  the  country  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  (t.^.,  after 
it  had  watered  the  garden)  it  was  divided  into 
four  rivers,  the  Pison,  the  Gihon,  the  Hiddekel, 
and  the  Euphrates.  Surely  the  Pison  and  the 
Gihon  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
distinct  and  independent  rivers  as  the  Hiddekel 
or  the  Euphrates ;  they  are  ev»  n  mentioned 
first,  which  does  not  well  accord  with  their 
being  mere  streams  arising  out  of  the  other  two, 
which  are  named  last  of  all.  But  while  we 
question  all  the  opinions  before-mentioned,  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  we  are  not  pi^ 
pared  to  identify  the  Gihon  with  any  known 
river,  ancient  or  modem.      This    ia  a  point 


vlilck   win   probkblr   nerar    ba    aiceitaiiiad, 
[Edut.} 

3.  A  valley  vtiich  mm  nearly  north  and 
•oath  on  ths  west  side  of  Janisalem,  in  which 
there  an  two  large  pooli  of  water,  tjie  Uppei 
and  Lowei  FodIs  of  Oihon.  'We  came  Srat,' 
lay  Hnan.  Booar  and  Mlinieyne,  '  to  the 
Low«r  Pool,  and  standing  on  the  edge,  wen 
(orpriaed  at  the  vast  aiie  of  the  baaia,  which  ii 
by  far  the  Ugrest  rewrvoir  of  the  Holy  City, 
though  it  ia  much  dilapidated  and  perfectly 
dry.  It  is  fonned  in  a  very  aimple  manner,  by 
throwing  a  mauy  wall  acroaa  the  lower  end  of 
the  Talley.  The  stonea  of  the  wall  ara  closely 
cemented,  and  the  work  is  eridently  ancient. 
There  are  also  tlia  remains  of  a  wall  at  the 
npper  end  and  on  both  sidea.  The  bottom  of 
the  pool  is  metely  the  natural  bed  of  the  valley, 
and  ia  bare  and  roclcy.  The 
the  pool  are  as  followi : — 
Lengtli  OB  weat 


G81    , 


Bnadth  at  north  end 

■outh  end     .        264    „ 

Depth  about  40    „ 

'  We  proceeded  up  the  valley  till  we  came 
upon  the  conduit  or  nide  aqueduct  of  the  Upper 
PooL  The  walla  of  this  pool  are  in  a  much 
more  perfect  condition,  the  abong  walls  being 
unbroken,  the  cement  still  remaining,  and  the 
■taps  down  into  it  from  the  comera  nearly 
entire.  It  was  about  half-full  of  pure  water. 
The  following  urate  the  measuremenla  of  this 

Length  on  north  aide        .    318  feet 
•outh  aide  .     315    „ 

Breadth  on  west  side  .     ISO    „ 

east  aide         .     21S   „ 

Depth      .        .        .    18  or  20     „ 
—(MUtion  of  Iwpdry,  178.) 

It  was  In  the  raUey  of  Gihoo  that  Salomon  was 
anointed  king  (1  Kinga  L  32-3B).  It  was  '  at 
the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool'  that 
Isaiah  with  his  aon  Shcar-Jaahub  was  com* 
manded  to  meet  Ahaz  (la.  vii.  3).  It  was  here 
also  that  Rabahakeh,  the  Aaayrian  general,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  array,  neat  an  insulting  mes- 
sage to  Uezskiah,  and  reproaching  the  living 
God  (2  Kings  iviii.  17-19).  It  also  appears 
that  when  Sennacherib  invaded  the  country 
'  Ueiekiali  took  couagel  with  bis  princes  and 
hia  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tains which  were  without  the  city ;'  and  it  ia 
also  aUteii  of  him,  probably  in  reference  to  this 
counsel,  that  he  '  stopped  the  upper  water-course 
of  Uihou,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the 
west  of  the  city  of  David'  (2  Chron.  zxxiL  3, 
SO).  It  is  likewise  said, '  He  made  a  pool  and  a 
conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city'  <2 
Kings  xz,  20).  From  all  this  it  would  appear 
Uiat  Hsiekiah,  while  he  stopped  the  upper 
wst«r<ourse  of  Oihon,  constructed  a  pool  and  a 
coodnit  within  the  city  on  ila  western  aide. 
The  waters  were  probably  brought  down  by  a 
■ubtetxaneuua  channel,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
for  the  city  in  case  of  sie);e.  The  Pool  of  Heie- 
kiah  so  called,  it  Li  likely,  was  thus  fed.  and 
perhaps  other  fountains  within  the  city.  The 
general  correctness  of  this  view  has  lately  been 
singularly  atlestad  by  the  discovery  of  an  im- 
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nunaa  conduit  beneath  the  mfiKe  of  tha  ground 

on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  pcrtios  of  the  ancient 
site  of  the  royal  palace,  it  being  not  far  fhirn 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  On  sinking  a  shaft, 
the  warkmeo,  at  the  depth  of  more  than  20 
feet,  came  upon  the  root  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  of 
fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair.  Under  this 
they  found  '  an  immense  conduit,  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rook,  and  where  this  was  not 
the  case  it  was  aoli^y  built  in  even  courses, 
and  cemented  on  the  face  with  a  hard  coating 
of  cement  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered 
over  with  large  atones.  Bere,  then.  In  all  proba- 
bility, was  the  aqueduct  which  we  know  existed 
in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zimi' 
(Kobtnaon,  Bm.  iv.  243). 

QILBO'A,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  monntun- 
ona  tract,  consisting  of  seveial  ridges,  in  all  about 
an  hour  in  breadth,  lying  to  ths  south-east  of 
Jecreel  (Rotunson,  Ra.  iii.  158).  They  are  not 
particularly  interesting  In  thtir  general  contour. 
They  rise  to  no  great  height,  and  present  but  a 
small  appearance  of  either  natural  pasturage  or 
re.  Large  bare  paUbes  and  scarfs  of  the 
ion  cretaceous  rock  of  the  country  are  more 

which  they  wear  (Wilson,  iL  86).  These 
hills,  however,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  defeat  upon  them  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Philistine*,  and  the  death  of  Saul 
and  his  three  sons :  '  Te  mountains  of  Oilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  then  be  r^ 
upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings  ;  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed 
with  oU  (1  Sam.  xxiL  1-10  ;  2  3am.  L  21). 

GIL'EAD,  an  eitensive  district  of  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jonlan.  It  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  district  of  country,  and  as  auch  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  Bashan  and  the  other 
parte  of  the  country  granted  to  Israel  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Deut  iiL  S-16) ;  yet  it  ia  aometimes  nsed 
ofthe  country  generally  which  lay  to  the  eastward 
'  that  river,  and  which  was  allotted  to  the  tribes 
Beuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nosseh  (Nam.  uziL  26,  29  ;  Dent  xxiiv.  1  ; 
Josh.  Ttit.  9  i  Judg.  XX.  1  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  9).  The 
namea  of  the  cities  Ramoth-GilBsd  and  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
O.  T.,  help  to  indicato  the  locality  of  Gilead 
properly  so  called.  It  was  a  hilly  country,  and 
'  the  couatry  geaerally  is  sometimes  called 

t  Oilesd  (Dent.  iil.  12).  There  waa  also, 
'er,  a  particular  htil  in  the  country  which 
was  called  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  lui.  21,  23, 25). 
Qilead  was  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
aad  this  from  aa  early  period  (Geo.  xxiviL 
sliich  was  anciently  used  as  a  uiefirine 
Yiii.  22;  livi.  11).  It  was  also  distin- 
guished for  its  rich  pastures  and  its  fitness  tor 
rearing  cattle  {Num.  iiiiL  1).  Jephtha  and 
Elijah  were  natives  of  Gilead  (Judg.  il  1 ;  1 
Kings  iviL  1).  Under  the  Bomans  the  cities  of 
Oadara,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia  testify  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country.  Under  the 
Turkish  rule  it  has  sunk  iuto  a  slate  of  bar- 
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OIL'OAL,  a  place  on  tba  vett  Mb  of  thr 
Jordui,  ukd  the  east  of  J«richa  Hera  thi- 
lataelite*  eacamped  afler  pauiog  through  thk 
Jordan,  and,  aa  a  nation,  vera  drcumciKd, 
which  they  had  not  previoiuly  been,  that  ritt 
having  been  entinly  neglected  b;  th«m  duriof 
their  JDnmeyiaga  in  the  vildemesa,  and  a  fev 
days  after  they  obeerved  the  Paeeover  in  th<^ 
plalna  of  Jericho  (Joih.  iv.  19  ;  t.  2-10).  GilRa! 
was  one  of  the  placet  to  which  Samuel  cani» 
yearly  in  circoit,  and  judged  Iirael  (1  Bam.  vii 
IS,  16) ;  aod  it  would  appear  there  vaa  here  ai 
altar,  for  he  came  hither  '  to  offer  burnt-offer- 
ingi,  and  to  saciiflcs  ucnficM  of  peacc-offehnga ' 
(i.  8).  By  Bamuet'i  desire  '  all  the  peoplf 
went  to  Gilgal,  and  theis  they  made  Saul  kbif 
before  the  Lord,  and  there  they  nacriflced  aacri' 
flcM  of  p«ace«fferingi '  (li.  1*,  IE).  At  Oilgal, 
Only  two  yean  aTterwarda,  Samuel  aouoimced  tc 
bim  that  bia  '  kingdom  ehonld  not  continue,'  be- 
CMue  he  bad  '  not  kept  the  commiitdment  of  the 
Lord'  (liiL  1,  4,  7-H).  ftTien  Saul  vu  afler. 
wardB  tent  to  deatroy  the  Amalekitea.  and  alan 
their  cattle,  '  the  people  spared  of  the  best  of 
the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen  ;'  and  he  made  the 
apology  for  them,  that  tbey  took  of  them  '  to 
lacriflce  to  the  L(»d  in  OilgaL'  On  thia  account 
Samuel  then  announced  to  him  again  hla  rejec- 
tion by  Qod  from  being  king  over  Israel ;  and 
there  ahio  he  hewed  Agag,  the  king  of  the 
Ajualskites,  Id  pieces  before  the  Lord  (iv.) 
These  circumstancaa  shew  that  Ciilgal  was  then 
a  plica  of  some  note,  at  least  as  a  place  for 
offering  ucriflc«  to  the  Lord.  Elijah  passed 
tiirough  Qilgal  immediately  before  he  was  taken 
Dp  to  heaven  (2  Kings  iL  1).  There  appears  to 
have  been  then  a  school  of  the  prophets  in  Gil-  ) 
gal  (ir.  38).  Gilgal  became  a  great  aeat  of  idol- 
atry, and  as  such  was  threatened  with  heavy 
judgments  (Hos.  iv.  15  ;  ix.  IS  ;  lii.  11  ;  Amos 
IT.  i  ;  T.  5).  There  an  now  no  traces  of  either 
the  name  or  of  the  site  of  QilgaL  It  appears  to 
have  early  dedined,  perhaps  even  ceased  to 
exist,  for  then  is  no  certain  mention  of  in  the 
Scriptares  after  the  captivity  ('  the  house  of 
Oilgai;  Neh.  liL  29,  is  very  doubtful),  nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  »Ti«img  in  hu  time 
(Robinson,  Jta.  li.  2S7). 
GIRiyLE.  [DBMS.] 
QIR'QASBITIS.  [CaiiAiH.] 
GirTITES,  inhabitants  of  Gath  ( JosL  liii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  zv.  18-20,  22) ;  but  the  word  appean 
to  have  had  also  another  signidcation.  Ubed- 
edom,  to  whose  house  David  carried  the  ark, 
alarmed  by  the  death  of  Uzzah,  as  he  was  con- 
veying it  to  Jemaalem,  and  with  whom  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  three  months,  is  called  a 
Gittite  (2  Sam.  vL  6-11) ;  but  it  ia  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  lodge  so  sacred  a  charge 
with  a  Philistine.  Obededom  is  geaerolly  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  Levitc,  though  there 
were  Berhape  more  than  one  person  of  this 
name  jl  Cbron.  iv.  17,  18.  21,  2i ;  xvi  i,  S. 
37,  38  ;  uvi.  4,  8)  ;  and  the  ark  being  lodged 
with  him  would  well  correspond  with  his  being 
a  Levite.  It  is  supposed  he  may  have  been 
called  a  Oittite  from  being  a  native  of  Gath- 
Kimmon.  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dnn  {Josh.  xii. 
iS),  and  which  was  ■  Levitical  city  I  izL  24). 
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Then  was  also  another  place  called  Glan- 
Bepher  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (xix  13). 

OlTTITH,  in  the  title  of  Psalms  viiL  InxL 
Ixxiiv.,  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  invented  at  Oath  ;  by  athras, 
to  signify  a  win^-presa,  and  these  Palmi  to 
have  been  sung  after  the  vintage.  Othen  think 
they  were  song  by  virgins  bom  in  Gath ;  othcn, 
that  they  were  composed  on  the  defeat  of  Go- 
liath the  Qlttita;  but  all  this  ia  very  unlikely. 

GLASS,  a  well-known  artificial  transpsnmt 
substance  applicable  to  many  oaefiil  and  orna- 
mental puiposea.  It  waa  commonly  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  accident.  Pliny  relates 
that  a  merchant-veesd,  hiden  with  oitie  oi  nit- 
petre,  having  been  driven  ashore  on  the  eoaat  <tf 
Pbcenicia,  near  the  river  Belni,  the  crew  tai 
cooking  their  proTiaiooa  suppcrtad  their  kettles 
aver  the  fire  on  pieces  of  the  nitre,  and  this 
being  fused  with  the  fine  sand  brought  down  by 
the  river,  glsss  was  produced.  Such  was  long 
the  received  story  of  the  discovery  of  ^tm ; 
hut  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  informs  us  that  glaa 
la  now  known  to  have  been  made  in  Egypt  at 
least  3800  yean  ago.  A  bead  has  been  found 
at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  bearing  the  name 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynaity.  The  monu- 
ments of  the  4th  dynasty  shew  the  same  gla«- 
bottlea  to  have  been  used  then  as  in  later  yaais ; 
and  glass-blowing  is  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings from  the  12th  to  the  26tli  dynasty,  and 
also  in  those  of  the  4th,  at  the  tomba  near  the 
pyramids.  The  glass  of  Egj^t  was  long  famoui, 
and  the  ruins  of  glass-fumacas  are  stUl  to  be 
Kfa  at  the  natron  lakes.  There  Is  every  pro- 
bsliility  that  glass  was  firat  discovered  or  in- 
vented in  Egypt  Fires  lighted  frequently  on 
the  sand  in  a  country  prodncing  natron,  or  snb- 
carbonate  of  sods,  would  be  mora  likely  to  dis- 
close the  secret  than  kettles  on  the  coast  of 
Phsnicia,  as  relat<^  by  Pliny  ^Wilkinson  in 
MtrodoL  ii.  81;  Wilkinson,  AneiaU  Santa. 
57-66). 

Though  gloss  might  be  first  made  in  Egypb 
so  valuable  a  discovery  was  not  likely  to  ht  caa- 
lined  to  that  country.  A  small  bottle  has  been 
found  in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud  in 
Assyria,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Huseum.  On 
this  highly  interestiug  Klic  ia  the  name  d 
Sargon  (la.  xi.  1).  with  his  Utle  of  king  of 
Assyria  in  cuneiform  chsrw^rs,  and  the  Bgun  of 
s  hon.  We  ore  thereforB  able  to  Gi  its  date  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  ceotnry  B.C.  It  is 
conaenuentlj  the  most  ancient  known  specimen 
of  tramparmt  rIosh,  none  from  Egypt  being,  it  is 
believed,  earlier  thnn  the  time  of  the  Psamettid 
(the  end  of  the  Bth  or  beginning  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tury B.C.)  Opaque  coloured  glass,  however, 
waa  manufactured,  aa   before   mentioned,  at  a 

jeutury  B.C,  In  a  chamber  of  the  north  west 
palace  of  Nimroud  was  also  discovered  a  rock- 
crystal  lens  with  opposite  convex  snd  plane 
faces.  Its  properties  could  scari'ely  have  besi 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians,  and  we  have  conse- 
iiuently  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  msgiiifying 
md  burning  glass  (Layaid's  jVia.  aud  BA. 
198, 197). 

It  ia  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  0.  T.  we 
meet  with  no  rafarance  to  the  simple  tabataaca 
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glass,  though  it  was  so  early  known  to  both  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians.  We  read  indeed  of 
looking-glasses  (Exod.  xzx.  8 ;  Job  xzxvii  18 ; 
Is.  iiL  23) ;  but  anciently  mirrors  were  made  of 
polished  metal,  and  in  these  passages,  and  also  in 
several  in  the  N.  T.,  the  reference  is  to  such 
mirrors.  [Mirbobs.]  In  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
however,  John  speaks  of  a  'sea  of  glass  like 
unto  crystal'  (iv.  6) ;  'as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire*  (xv.  ii.) ;  of  *  a  city  of  pnre 
gold  like  unto  clear  glass ;'  and  of  '  the  street 
of  the  city  being  of  pure  gold,  as  it  were  trans- 
parent glass'  (xxL  Id,  21).  Li  these  x>assages 
the  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  substance  com- 
monly called  glass:  it  would  have  been  quite 
inappropriate  to  have  brought  gold  into  com- 
parison with  another  and  inferior  metal,  even 
though  ix>lished. 

6LEDE,  the  common  kite.  The  word  ntO 
ia  rendered  glede  in  Deut  ziv.  13 ;  but  in  the 
parallel  passage  (Lev.  xL  14)  HK*!,  which  is 
doubtless  the  same  word,  there  being  either  a 
mutation  of  the  initial  letter,  or  an  error  in  the 
transcription,  is  rendered  mUture,  There  is 
often  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  beasts  and 
birds  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  especially 
when  the  names  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
present  instance  Oesenius  does  not  designate 
the  spedes,  but  merely  gives  the  general  signifi- 
cation, '  some  bird  of  prey ;'  the  one  term  indi- 
cating the  keenness  of  its  sight,  the  other  the 
rapidity  of  its  flight  The  LXX.  use  the  word 
y6}/f;  the  Vulgate  milvua  (Gesenius,  Lex.  184). 

ONAT,  a  small-winged  insect,  of  which  there 
are  various  species.  Gnats  appear  to  abound  in 
Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  93). 
Such  as  are  very  zealous  about  trifles  or  smaller 
matters,  while  they  indulge  themselves  in  things 
evidently  and  heinously  sinful,  are  said  to  *  strain 
at'  (or  rather  out)  '  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel' 
(Matt  xxiiL  24). 

GOAD,  a  long  staflf  for  driving  cattle  with. 
It  is  said  of  Shamgar  that  he  *slew  of  the 
Philistines  600  men  with  an  ox-goad'  (Judg.  iii. 
81).  If  the  goads  of  ancient  times  were  the 
same  as  those  of  modem  times,  they  may  have 
been  powerful  instruments  of  offence.  Maim- 
drell,  speaking  of  his  approach  to  Jerusalem, 
■ays  : — *  The  country  people  were  everywhere 
at  plough  in  the  fields,  and  it  was  observable 
that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size.  Upon  measuring  of  several,  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at 
the  bigger  end  six  inches  in  circumference. 
They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the 
other  end  with  a  small  sjvade  or  paddle  of  iron, 
strong  and  massy,  for  cleaning  the  plough  from 
the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we 
not  from  hence  conjecture  that  it  was  with  such 
a  goad  as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made  that 
prodigious  slaughter  related  by  him  ?  I  am 
confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of  these 
instruments  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  not 
lass  fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  the  sword,  for  such 
an  execution'  (Maundrell,  110). 

In  1  Sam.  xiii.  21  we  are  told  that  the 
Israelites  used  a  file  'to  sharpen  the  goads,' 
which  agrees  well  with  the  above  description ; 


and  in  Eccles.  ziL  11  it  is  said,  '  The  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads:'  they  penetrate  into 
men's  minds,  and  stir  them  up  to  the  practice  of 
duty.  It  is  a  different  Hebrew  word  which  is 
employed  in  these  two  passages  from  that  in 
Judg.  iii.  81,  but  it  also  signifies  an  /ox-goad. 

It  is  to  goads  our  Lord  refers  in  his  address 
to  Saul  :  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  t  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
goads'  (E.  T.  pricks;  Acts  xxvL  14).  This 
was  a  proverbial  expression,  taken  from  unruly 
oxen  and  applied  to  persons  whose  impotent 
rage  only  hurt  themsdves,  not  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Parkhurst, 
Or.  La^  357).  Such  instruments  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Levant, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  plough- 
ing (Conybeare,  L  98). 

(K)AT,  a  well-known  animal,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  varieties.  '  He  is,'  says  Bnffon, 
*  stronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  less  timid 
than  the  sheep.  He  is  a  sprightly,  capricious, 
wandering,  wanton  animal.  It  is  wiUi  much 
difficulty  he  can  be  confined,  and  he  loves  to 
climb,  stand,  and  even  sleep,  on  rugged  .and 
lofty  eminences.  He  is  robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  he  eats  almost  every  herb,  and  is 
injured  by  very  few.  He  finds  sufficient  nourish- 
ment in  heathy,  barren,  and  uncultivated  ground. 
The  inconstancy  of  his  disposition  is  marked  by 
the  irregularity  of  his  actions.  He  walks,  stops 
short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches,  or  retires ;  shews 
or  conceals  lumself,  or  fliies  off,  as  if  actuated  by 
mere  humour,  and  without  any  other  cause 
than  what  originates  in  an  eccentric  vivacity  of 
temper. 

'  When  pastured  along  with  sheep,  goats 
always  take  the  lead  of  the  flock.  They  love 
to  feed  separately  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
prefer  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  parts  of 
mountains.  They  do  infinite  mischief  when 
permitted  to  go  among  com,  vines,  copses,  or 
young  plantations;  for  they  eat  with  avidity 
the  tender  bark  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
which  generally  proves  fatal  to  their  further 
grovrth.  They  carefully  avoid  moist  ground, 
marshy  meadows,  and  rich  pastures.  They  are 
seldom  reared  in  plain  countries,  where  they 
never  thrive,  and  where  their  flesh  is  always 
bad'  (Buffon,  Nat  Hut  iiL  491). 

We  are  imcertain  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
goat  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures ;  per- 
haps there  may  be  reference  to  more  than  one 
variety.  We  read  of  the  *  wild  goats  of  the  rocks,' 
and  of  '  the  high  hills  as  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats'  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2;  Job  xxxix.  1;  Ps.  civ. 
18).  Goats  were  kept  in  considerable  numbers 
by  the  Hebrews.  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  hill 
coimtry  of  Judah,  had  a  thousand  goats  (1 
Sam.  XXV.  2).  As  sacrifices,  goats  and  kids 
were  largely  employed,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
lambs  (Lev.  iiL  12,  etc)  Even  in  the  paasover 
a  kid  might  be  used  equally  as  a  lamb  (Exod. 
xii.  5).  In  the  uses  to  which  goats  are  tumed 
in  the  present  day  we  have  examples  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied  in  ancient 
times.  Goats'  milk  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  particularly  in  rocky  hilly  countries,  where 
numbers  of  them  are  kept    So  it  was  among 
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the  Helirews :  '  Thou  shalt  have,'  says  Solo- 
mon, '  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the 
food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  thy  maidens'  (Prov.  zzvii.  27).  Though  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  it  goats'  flesh  is  not 
very  palatable,  yet  that  of  the  kid  is  very  agree- 
able, and  is  by  many  preferred  to  lamb.  An- 
ciently it  also  appears  to  have  been  much 
relished.  'Go,'  said  Rebekah  to  Jacob,  when 
she  was  scheming  to  impose  on  her  aged  hus- 
band, and  to  obtain  his  paternal  blessing  for 
her  younger  and  favourite  son,  '  Go  now  to  the 
flock,  and  bring  me  from  thence  two  good  kids 
of  the  goats;  and  1  will  make  them  savoury 
meat  for  thy  father  such  as  he  loveth'  (Gen. 
xxviL  9;  see  also  zxxvii.  17;  Judg.  vi.  19). 
Goats'  hair,  particularly  that  of  some  kinds,  is 
very  valuable,  and  is  employed  by  the  Turks 
and  others  in  the  manufacture  of  camlets,  a 
very  useful  article  of  dress.  In  like  maimer, 
among  the  Hebrews,  goats*  hair  was  spun  and 
woven  and  made  into  curtains  for  the  tent  over 
the  tabernacle  (Ezod.  xxzv.  26;  xxxvL  14-18). 
The  goats  of  the  East  are  commonly  black,  and 
the  cloth  mode  fh)m  their  hair  having  the  same 
colour,  and  being  much  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
covering  their  tents,  hence  the  blackness  of  their 
tents  (Hackett,  llluaL  36). 

GOLD.    [Metals.] 
GOL'GOTHA.    [Calvary.] 
GO'PHER-WOOD.    [Ark.] 

GO'SHEN,  the  part  of  Egypt  in  which 
Jacob  and  his  family  settled,  and  where  their 
descendants,  the  children  of  Israel,  continued 
to  dwell.  The  situation  of  it  is  not  now  cer- 
tainly known ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  it 
was  in  Lower  Egypt,  prol>ably  towards  the 
north-east,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lay  contiguous  to  Canaan.  Jacob's  family, 
which  consisted  of  about  seventy  persons,  could 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  it,  but  *  the  countiy 
of  Goshen '  (Gen.  xlvii.  27)  must  have  been  a 
district  of  some  extent,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  their  descendants  must  have  increased  to 
upwards  of  2,000,000  (Exod.  xii.  37),  yet  Go- 
shen is  still  spoken  of  as  the  country  in  which 
they  dwelt  (viii  22;  ix.  26).  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  rich  part  of  the  country,  at  least  in 
pastures  for  flocks  and  herds;  for  we  iind 
Pharaoh  saying  to  Joseph,  *  The  land  of  Egypt 
is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of  the  land  make 
thy  father  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let 
them  dwell'  (Gen.  xlviL  1-6).  We  may  con- 
clude from  this  that  it  lay  on  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  Nile,  perhaps  somewhere  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  delta ;  for  where  the  country 
is  not  watered  by  the  Nile  it  is  a  perfect  desert 
Tliis  is  further  apparent  from  the  circumstances, 
that  in  cultivating  the  land  the  Israelites  prac- 
tised irrigation  (Deut.  xi  10) ;  that  it  produced 
figs,  and  vines,  and  pomegranates  (Num.  xx.  b) ; 
tliat  amonfij  the  articles  on  which  they  lived 
were  cucumbers,  and  melons,  and  leeks,  and 
onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  in  common  use  by 
the  modem  Fellahs ;  and  that  they  had  also 
plenty  of  fish  to  eat  (xi.  5).  Indeed,  many 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
sliew  plainly  that  the  country  in  which  they 
dwelt  lay  on  the  Nile :  '  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 


people,  saying,  Eveiy  son  that  is  bom '  to  the 
Israelites  'ye  shall  oast  into  the  liver'  (Ezod. 
L  22)— the  common  designation  of  the  Nile,  si 
being  the  great  river  of  the  country.     It  was 

*  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink '  that  Phanu)h*8 
daughter  found  the  infant  Moses,  when  she 
'  came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river,  and 
her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river^s  side' 
(iL  8.  5).  In  the  mirmde  of  toining  the  waten 
of  Egypt  into  blood  Moses  or  Aarcm  'lifted  up 
his  rod  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river,  and  all  the  waters  of  the  river  were  tamed 
to  blood ;  and  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river 
died,  and  the  river  stank,  and  the  Eigyptians 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  And 
all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about  the  river 
for  water  to  drink ;  for  they  could  not  diink  of 
the  water  of  the  river*  (viL  20,  21,  24).  No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  Nile  which  is  here 
intended  by  the  river,  for  it  only  could  produce 
so  general  an  effect.  In  like  manner,  regarding 
the  miracle  of  the  fh>g8,  it  is  said,  'The  river 
shaU  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,'  which  were 
to  become  a  general  plague  in  Uie  land;  and 
when,  on  Pharaoh's  submission,  Moses  said,  they 
'  shall  depart  from  thee,  and  from  thy  house, 
and  from  thy  servants,  and  from  thy  people,' 
he  added,  ' they  shall  remain  in  the  river  only' 
(viii.  8,  9,  11). 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  kings  of  ISgypt 
resided  in  or  near  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  Jacob  and  his  family  settled,  and  where 
we  afterwards  find  the  children  of  Israel  dwell- 
ing. Joseph,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  lived  at 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  as  being  his  chief  minister 
(Gen.  xIl  89-44).  Now,  this  is  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  his  father  on  inviting  him  into 
Egypt :  '  Thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  tliou  and  thy 
children,  and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy 
flocks  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast.*  And 
of  the  affecting  ciicumstances  of  Joseph's  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  his  brethren,  we  are  told 

*  The  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  PharaoKs  hause^ 
saying,  Joseph's  brethren  are  come;  and  it 
pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants '  (xlv.  10, 
16) ;  and  on  Jacob's  arrival  in  Goshen,  Joseph, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  *  brought  him  in  and 
set  him  before  Pharaoh,'  and  also  some  of  his 
biethren  (xlvi.  1,  2,  7, 10),  which  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  have  done  had  the  monarch's  residence 
been  at  a  distance.  In  like  manner,  200  yean 
after,  we  find  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  communica- 
tions which  Moses  had  with  Pharaoh,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  his  brethren  the  children  of 
Israel,  shew  that  the  monarch  was  near  at  hand. 
What  the  extent  of  Egj'pt  was  at  that  time  we 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  we  take  our  ideas  of  it 
too  much  from  what  it  was  in  subsequent 
times.  Kingdoms  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  were  generally  small ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
days  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses  Egypt  might  be 
but  an  inconsiderable  countr>',  and  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Israelites  might  never  be  far  apart  from 
each  other. 

In  connection  with  the  plagues  of  Egypt  we 
read  of  the  fields  of  Zoan,  whioh  was  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  Hebron  having  been  built  only 
seven  yearh  before  it  (Num.  xiiL  22) :  *  Marvel- 
lous things  did  he  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers 
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in  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  field  of  ZoazL*  *  He 
vroiight  his  signs  in  Egypt  and  his  wonders  in 
the  field  of  Zoan'  (Ps.  IxxviiL  12,  43).  In 
Isaiah's  days  it  was  probably  the  capital  of 
Lower  I^gypt:  *  Surely,'  he  says,  *the  princes  of 
Zoan  are  fools ;  the  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors 
of  Pharaoh  is  become  bmtish '  (Is.  xiz.  11 ;  see 
also  T.  18) ;  and  it  may  not  improbably  have 
been  so,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Pharaoh,  in 
the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  considered  as  the 
same  as  Tanis,  which  geographers  place  in  the 
delta  of  the  Kile,  on  one  of  its  eastern  branches. 
The  town  of  San,  which  still  exists,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Tanis ;  but  if  it  is,  Tanis  can 
scarcely  have  been  Zoan ;  at  least  Sin,  as  well 
as  No  and  Noph,  appear  to  be  distinguished  from 
Zoan  in  Ezek.  zzx.  14-16. 

The  land  of  Goshen  is  also  called  '  the  land  of 
Barneses'  (Gen.  xlviL  11);  and  previous  to  the 
exodus  the  Israelites  had  *  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Rameses '  (Exod.  i. 
11).  It  was  from  Barneses  that  the  Israelites 
set  out  when  they  took  their  departure  from 
Egypt ;  but  whether  this  was  from  the  land  of 
Barneses  or  from  the  city  of  that  name,  it  is 
Impossible  to  determine.  If  it  was  the  city,  its 
situation  Ib  merely  matter  of  coi^jecture ;  so  that 
the  point  from  which  they  set  out  on  their  journey 
cannot  be  stated  vrith  anything  like  certainty. 

GOSl*EL  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
godspellf — i.e,,  god,  good  ;  spell,  history,  narra- 
tion, message.  It  thus  corresponds  in  etymology 
and  in  signification  with  the  Greek  word  61^07- 
YAior ;  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  it  does 
not  always  form  an  appropriate  translation  of 
it.  Indeed,  though  the  word  gospel  is  in  com- 
mon use,  it  has  long  ceased  to  cany  with  it 
to  most  minds  its  original  signification.  The 
following  are  the  chief  senses  in  which  iiay- 
yi\io»  and  its  cognates  occur  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  Glad  tidings.  Tliis  is  the  original  and 
general  meaning  of  the  word.  In  this  sense 
it  is  often  rendered  by  our  translators,  as  in 
Luke  i.  19 :  ii.  10 ;  viii.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  32 ;  Rom. 
XL  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  6  ;  and  the  idea  of  good 
tidings  is  usually  implied  even  when  it  is  not 
what  is  chiefly  intended.  2.  The  scheme  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ,  including  the  system 
of  truth  coimected  with  it.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  particularly  in  the  iivTitings  of 
Paul,  and  it  is  the  oitlinary  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  3.  The  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ  (Mark  i.  1  ?).  The  word  ivayyfKiov  has  at 
all  events  been  used  in  this  sense  in  the  super- 
scription which  was  prefixed  from  a  very  early 
period  to  the  histories  of  his  life ;  and  hence  the 
writers  of  them  received  the  name  of  the  evange- 
lists. 4.  Tlie  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  gospel  work 
(Rom.  L  1,  9  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  18;  2  Cor.  viii. 
18 ;  2  Tim.  L  8).  5.  Some  particular  truth  or 
truths  which  were  specially  of  the  nature  of  good 
news  (GaL  IL  2). 

The  first  two  senses  are  those  in  which  the 
word  eifayyfkLov  is  most  commonly  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  but  unhappily  the  second  is  often  given 
when  it  should  have  been  the  first,  the  word 
gospel  being  employed  instead  of  glad  tidings. 
In  Matt.  iv.  23,  and  various  other  passages,  rh 
t^yy4\ioif  rijs  ^atriXelai  should  have  been  ren- 
dered *  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom,'  not,  as 


in  the  R  T.,  'the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.'  The 
word  had  not  at  this  period  obtained  the  tech- 
nical application  which  it  afterwards  received, 
and  which  is  now  common  with  us.  In  Is.  Ixi 
1  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  saying :  '  The 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek  ; '  but  in  Luke  iv.  18,  where  our 
Lord  quotes  the  passage,  these  words  are  ren- 
dered in  the  K  T.  '  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,'  instead  of  '  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,'  which  essentially  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
passage,  what  follows  being  an  enumeration  of 
the  various  glad  tidings  which  were  brought 
It  is  plain  there  is  an  error  in  the  translation  of 
either  the  0.  T.  or  the  N.  T.,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  in  which  of  them  the  error  is  (see 
also  Matt  xi.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  22).  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Is.  Iii.  7  we  read  :  *  How  beautiful  upon 
the  moimtains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good.*  But  in  Rom.  x.  15, 
where  this  passage  is  quoted,  it  is  thus  rendered  : 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things.'  Here  the  wonls  of  the  prophet 
should  have  been  preserved  'good  tidings  of 
peace  ; '  and  then,  to  keep  up  the  reference,  the 
following  verse  should  have  been  translated 
*  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  (ry  eiJayyeXfy) 
the  good  tidings ;  for  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report?'  In  Heb.  iv.  2  we 
read  in  our  translation :  *  For  unto  us  was  the 
gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them,'  where  it 
ought  plainly  to  be,  *Unto  us  were  the  good 
tidings  published  as  well  as  unto  them.'  What 
the  good  tidings  were  which  were  common  to 
both  is  evident  from  the  context :  they  were  the 
promise  of  '  a  rest  to  the  people  of  Goti.'  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
which  plainly  refers  to  a  difl"erent  subject  from 
what  with  us  is  commonly  called  the  gospel, 
and  where  the  employment  of  that  term  has  led 
to  a  common  misapplication  of  the  text :  *  I  saw 
another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  i)eople '  (Rev.  xiv.  6).  This 
verse  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  had  reference  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world  ; 
whereas  it  has  no  manner  of  reference  to  it 
Tlie  message  which  the  angel  was  to  proclaim 
is  expressly  given  in  the  following  verse,  and  iU 
nature  appears  still  further  from  ver.  8  ;  and  it 
consists  of  the  good  news,  that  the  hour  of 
God's  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  the  church 
is  come.  The  word,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  translated,  not  gospel,  but  simply  good 
tidings,  which  would  have  misled  no  one  (Camp- 
bell, Gospels,  I  187). 

GOSTELS,  the  name  given  to  the  books  of 
the  N.  T.  which  contain  a  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  from  the  Greek  word  eiayy^Xiop, 
which,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
signifies  glad  tidings.  The  name  was  not 
originally  afiixed  to  these  books.  The  first  ap- 
plication which  we  find  of  it  was  in  Justin 
Martyr,  whence  we  learn  that  it  had  come  into 
use  in  this  sense  as  early  as  the  year  160.  From 
this  use  of  the  term  the  writors  received  the  name 
of  evangelists,  though  two  of  them  were  apostles. 
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Much  bis  "been  written  regarding  the  Goepels, 
but  most  of  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  is  often  little  better  than  coi^jecture.  We 
shall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our  notices  of  them. 

Matthew.  It  has  always  been  a  prevailing 
opinion,  even  from  early  times,  that  the  Gospel 
by  Matthew  was  the  first  written  of  all  the 
Gospels.  A  very  common  idea  has  been  that  it 
was  written  about  eight  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion, or  in  A.D.  41.  Learned  men,  indeed, 
differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  dates  they  assign  to  it  vary  from 
▲.  D.  37  to  64  ;  but  of  none  of  the  dat^  assigned 
to  it  is  there  satisfactory  evidence  (Home, 
Jntrod.  iv.  411).  Without  fixing  on  any  parti- 
cular year,  we  think  there  is  some  force  in  the 
following  argument  of  Lardner  in  favour  of  a 
somewhat  late  date  :  *  There  is  an  expression 
used  by  him  once  or  twice  intimating  that  it 
was  some  considerable  space  since  the  time  of 
the  event  and  his  writing  about  it  (xxviL  8), 
'  Wherefore  that  field  was  called  the  field  of 
blood  unto  this  day.'  Having  related  the  afiair 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  directions  given  to  them 
by  the  Jewish  council  to  say  that '  his  disciples 
came  by  night  and  stole  him  away/  he  adds, 
'  And  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day'  (ver.  15).  Such  an 
expression  does  not  denote  any  certain  period  ; 
but  one  would  think  that  in  this  case  there  must 
be  intended  a  considerable  space  of  time,  more 
than  eight,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  years  'after  his 
ascension,'  the  earlier  dates  assigned  to  it' 
(Lardner,  Works,  vi  69). 

It  was  the  general  belief  in  ancient  times  that 
Matthew  originally  wrote  his  Gospel  with  a 
view  to  the  Jewish  people.  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius  agree  in  bearing  this  testimony, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  counter- 
testimony  (Home,  Introd.  iv.  427). 

With  res]>ect  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  there  are  early  and  distinct  testimonies 
to  its  having  been  originally  in  Hebrew — i.e.^  the 
Western  Aramcean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  at 
that  time  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine.  On  this  question  critics  are  much 
divided,  some  maintaining  a  Hebrew  original, 
others  as  strenuously  denying  it.  Considering 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  usually  can  be  brought 
forwaixi  on  questions  of  this  kind,  we  appre- 
hend the  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  though  not  conclusive,  is  yet 
considerable,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  or  confi- 
dently set  aside  as  if  it  possessed  no  weight. 
Indeed,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  us  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  it.  If  it  was  origin- 
ally written  in  Hebrew,  the  translator  of  it  into 
Greek  is  not  knoiivn,  nor  the  time  when  the 
translation  was  made  (Eusebius,  JEc/Ues.  Hist. 
B.  iiL  c.  24  ;  v.  10  ;  Home,  Introd.  iv.  416  ; 
Lardner,  Works^  vi.  49,  60 ;  Michaelis,  Introd. 
iiL  116-160  ;  Campbell,  Gospels,  iii.  2). 

Mark.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  century,  gave  the  following 
account,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  of  the  writing 
of  Mark's  Gospel :  *  John  the  presbyter '  (that 
is,  John,  not  the  apostle,  but  a  disciple  of  Jesus) 
said  this  :  *  Mark  being  Peter's  interpreter,  re- 
cordeil  whatsoever  he  wrote ;  not,  however,  in 
the  order  in  which  it  was  spoken  or  done  by  our 
Lord;  for  he  neither  heard  nor  followed  our 


Lord ;  bat,  as  before  aaid,  he  was  £q  oompsnj 
with  Peter,  who  gave  him  such  instniction  as 
was  necessary,  bat  not  to  give  him  a  history  of 
our  Lord's  disoounes.  Wherefore  Mark  has 
not  erred  in  anything  by  writing  some  things  ss 
he  has  recorded  them ;  for  he  was  caie^illy 
attentive  to  one  thing,  not  to  jpaaa  by  anything 
that  he  heard,  or  to  state  anything  falsely  in 
these  accounts'  (Eusebius,  SccUt.  Hist  ^  iiL 
c  39).  Papias  is  said  to  have  been  a  oompsnion 
of  Polycarp  and  a  hearer  of  John,  rnion^ 
Iremeus  seems  to  think  it  was  the  apostle  J<^ 
he  meant,  Eusebius,  with  greater  probability, 
supposes  it  was  John,  who  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  apostle  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Elder  or  the  Presbyter.  But  whichever 
it  was,  the  testimony  is  little,  if  at  all,  removed 
from  the  apostolic  age. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  two  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  their  day,  Irensens  and 
Tertullian,  give  a  similar  testimony  as  to  Maik 
writing  his  Gospel  from  the  information  he  re- 
ceived from  Peter;  and  Eusebius  repeats  the 
statement  This  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon belief  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  generally  re- 
ceived in  modem  times. 

But  who  the  evangelist  Mark  was,  the  learned 
are  not  equally  well  agreed.  Taking  the  account 
now  given  to  be  substantially  correct,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude  that  he  is  the  p^son  whom 
Peter  in  his  First  Epistle  (v.  18)  caUs  '  Marcus 
my  son.'  It  is  generally  believed  that  tills  was 
the  Mark  of  whom  we  have  repeated  mention 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  EpisUes 
of  Paul,  who  is  caUed  '  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark'  (Acts  xii  12,  25  ;  xv.  87)  ;  and 
simply  John  (Acts  xiii  5,  18),  or  simply  Mark 
(Acts  XV.  39  ;  CoL  iv.  10  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11) ;  but  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
this,  there  is  room  to  question  it.  In  the  pas- 
sages now  referred  to  we  read  of  the  connection 
of  *  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,'  with  Paul, 
both  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  and  to- 
wards its  close  ;  but  we  never  read  of  his  being 
any  way  connected  with  Peter.  In  fact,  the 
accounts  given  of  Paul's  attendant  and  of  Peter's 
interpreter  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name  Mark 
or  Marcus,  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  person,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  how  common  the  name  was  among 
the  Romans,  and  how  customary  it  was  for  the 
Jews  in  that  age  to  assume  some  Roman  name 
(Michaelis,  Introd,  4.  202,  204  ;  Campbell,  (?os- 
pelst  iii.  139). 

The  ancient  tradition  is,  that  Mark's  Gospel 
was  written  at  Rome  ;  but  the  date  of  it  is  very 
much  matter  of  conjecture.  It  would  appear 
from  the  explanations  which  the  writer  intro- 
duces, that  it  was  written,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  Gentile  believers,  for  Jews  could  scarcely 
have  required  such  inJfonnation.  Thus,  the  first 
time  the  Jordan  is  mentioned  the  designation 
*  the  river'  is  prefixed  to  it  (Mark  i.  6).  Ai 
Gentiles  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  know  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  as  to  washing,  there  is  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  their  practice 
(viL  2-4).  Only  a  few  verses  further  on,  when 
the  word  corban  oceurs,  it  is  added,  *  that  is  to 
say,  a  gift '  (ver.  11).  Other  examples  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  given  (Home,  Introd,  4.  486, 
437). 
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Of  an  the  Goepels  Mark's  is  the  worst  Greek. 
It  is  much  characterised  by  Hebraisms  (Mich- 
aelis,  Introd.  i.  112). 

Lttkb.  The  Gospel  by  Luke  was  not  designed, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  any  community,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  but  for  a  private  individual — 
Theophilus  ;  and  of  the  occasion  and  motives  of 
his  writing  it  he  gives  a  very  distinct  account 
(L  1-4).  Theophilus  was  probably  a  Gentile 
believer.  But  though  intended,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  him  in  particular,  it  was  doubtless 
designed  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  was 
spedally  adapted  for  Gentile  communities.  This 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  of  one  who  was  so 
long  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  who  had  witnessed  among 
them  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  gospeL 

The  date  of  Luke's  Gospel  cannot  be  deter^ 
mined.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  stated  with 
certainty  is,  that  it  was  written  before  (perhaps 
not  very  long  before)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Now,  the  Acts  breaks  off  abruptly,  '  two  whole 
years'  after  Paul  reached  Rome,  and  while  he 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  that  city  (Michaelis,  In- 
trod, iv.  241. 

As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written,  we  have 
nothing  but  unfounded  coigectures  (lb.  iv.  248). 

Of  ^I  the  Gospels,  that  of  Luke  is  by  much 
the  purest  Greek.  Though  there  are  numerous 
Hebraisms  in  it,  yet  he  has  greater  variety  and 
power  of  language  than  any  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists ;  and  many  of  his  words  and  expressions 
are  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  classical 
authors  (Home,  Introd.  iv.  459).  The  excellence 
of  his  style  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by 
critics. 

JoH!f.  Aocorriing  to  the  uniform  voice  of 
antiquity,  John's  was  the  last  written  of  the 
Gospels  ;  hut  in  regard  to  the  time  when  it  was 
written  critics  arc  much  divided,  some  thinkmg 
it  was  l)efore,  others  after,  the  destruction  of 
JerusalenL  The  former  generally  i)lace  it  about 
A.D.  68  or  70  ;  the  latter  toward  the  close  of 
the  century,  about  97  (Lardner.  Works^  vi.  187)  ; 
but  the  arguments  by  which  both  supjwrt  their 
respective  opinions  are  fur  from  being  conclu- 
sive, and  the  question  must  l>c  left  undecided. 

With  respect  to  tlie  place  wliere  it  was  written, 
Irenseus  and  other  early  writers  state  that  it 
was  at  Ephesus.  Here  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood John  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and  this  accordingly  is  the  generally-received 
opinion  (Michaelis,  Introd.  iv.  320). 

This  Gospel  contains  internal  evidence  that  it 
was  written,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  special 
view  to  a  Gentile  community,  who  knew  little 
of  the  Jews  and  of  their  customs  and  rites.  As 
it  was  common  in  the  East  with  Jews  and  others 
to  use  proper  names  which  were  significant, 
these,  when  thry  were  employed  in  other  coun- 
tries, were  often  translated  into  the  languages 
there  spoken.  Thus,  John,  that  there  niiglit  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  persons  meant,  was  careful, 
when  the  Greek  name  had  any  currency,  to  give 
both  names,  Syriac  and  Greek  :  as,  *  Thou  shalt 
be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation 
Peter*  (L  42) ;  *  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didy- 
mus'  (xL  16).  The  same  remark  may  Ijc  made 
of  some  titles  in  current  use  :  *  Rabbi,  which  is 
to  say,  being  interpreted,  master'  (i.  38) ;  *  Mes- 
sias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ' 


(L  41).  To  Jews  explanations  of  such  words 
as  these  must  have  been  altogether  unnecessary. 
In  like  manner,  when  there  is  occasion  to  men- 
tion a  custom  or  feast  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told 
it  is  a  Jewish  custom  or  feast  Thus :  '  The 
water  pots  of  stone'  are  said  to  be  set  '  after 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews'  (ii.  6). 
Even  the  burial  of  our  Lord  is  explained  to  be 
'  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury'  (xix. 
40).  In  the  account  of  the  conversation  between 
our  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  histo- 
rian interrupts  his  narrative  to  account  for  one 
of  her  questions  :  '  For  the  Jews  have  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Samaritans'  (iv.  9).  Again,  after 
saying  that  the  Galileans  had  '  seen  all  the 
things  that  Jesus  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,' 
he  adds,  '  for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast' 
(iv.  46).  The  Passover  is  once  and  again  called 
'  the  Passover  of  the  Jews'  (iL  13  ;  vi.  4 ;  zi 
55).  We  read  also  of  'the  Jews'  feast  of 
tabernacles'  (vii.  2) ;  and  of  '  a  feast  of  the 
Jews.'  It  is  further  not  unworthy  of  notice 
how  frequently  these  explanatory  clauses  occur 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  writer 
was  likely  specially  to  feel  the  need  which  his 
readers  might  have  of  such  explanations  (Camp- 
bell, OospelSf  iii.  330). 

'  It  is  manifestly  not  without  design,'  says 
Dr.   Campbell,    *  that  John  commonly  passes 
over  those  passages  of  our  liord's  history  and 
teaching  which  had  been  treated  at  large  by  the 
other  evangelists  ;  or,  if  he  touches  them  at  all, 
he  touches  them  but  slightly  ;  whilst  he  records 
many  miracles  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
them,  and  expatiates  on  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  the  pre-existence,  the  divinity,  and  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  the  great  ends  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  blessings  of  his  purchase.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  our  Lord's  his- 
tory, related  by  all  the  evangelists  except  John, 
is  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jewish  temple  and  state,  about  forty  years 
before  it  happened.     The  three  other  historians 
published  it  before  the  accomplishment,  when 
their  narratives  could  answer  two  purposes  of 
the  utmost  imjwrtance  :  one  was  to  prove  in 
due  time,  to  impartial  inquirers,  an  irrefragable 
evidence  of  our  Lonl's  mission ;  the  other  to 
serve  to  his  disciples  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  but  as  a  waniing  how  to 
conduct  themselves  when  the  signs  of  an  imme- 
diate completion  should  appear.     Now,  neither 
of  these  purposes  could  be  answered  by  the  ac- 
count of  a  prediction  not  ^Titten  till  after  its 
accomplishment,  when  it  might  be  speciously 
objected,  if  conformable^  that  the  terms  of  the 
prediction  were  adjusted  to  the  events  ;  and,  as 
a  warning,  everybody  must  see  that  it  was  too 
late  to  warn  when  the  danger  was  post.     Provi- 
dence  has   disposed   matters   infinitely  better, 
pro<lucing  Christians  who  hud  the  l>est  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  their  master  preiicted.  to 
attest   the   prophecy  many  years  before  tliere 
was  the  remotest  appearance  of  its  completion  ; 
and  a  Jewish  witness,  not  a  friend  but  an  enemy 
to  Christianity,  to  attest  its  fulfilment.     Such 
was  the  historian  JosejAus,  who  probably  knew 
nothing  of  the  prexliction,  but  had  the  very  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  circumstantially  what 
was  accomplished  by  the  Romans  ;  and  who,  by 
his  faithful  and  accurate  narrative  of  the  facts. 
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has  unintentionally  rendered  an  eminent  service 
to  the  Christian  cause. 

'  For  an  example,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  fact 
related  by  John,  but  omitted  by  all  the  rest, 
the  most  striking  by  far  is  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  than  which  none  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
was  greater  in  itself,  or  more  signalised  by  the 
attendant  circumstances.  At  first  it  appears 
astonishing  that  an  action  so  illustrious  as  the 
resuscitation  of  a  man  who  had  been  four  days 
dead  and  buried — ^the  most  public  too,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  suburb  of  the  capital — in  open 
day — the  spectators  numerous,  as  the  Paschal 
solemnity  approached,  which  always  drew  an 
immense  concourse  to  Jerusalem — and  (which 
made  it  still  more  remarkable)  a  little  before 
Christ's  crucifixion— circumstances  so  impress- 
ive as  to  render  it  morally  impossible  that  a 
fact  so  memorable  should  have  escaped  any 
Christian  historian  of  the  time.  But  how  happily 
does  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Grotius,  as 
suggested  in  the  sequel  of  the  evangelist's  narra- 
tive, remove  every  appearance  of  negligence  in 
the  sacred  penmen,  and  accoimt  in  the  most  ra- 
tional manner  for  the  profound  silence  they 
had  observed  on  this  article.  '  Much  people  of 
the  Jews,'  says  John,  knowing  that  Jesus  was 
in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Lazarus,  '  came  not 
for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see 
Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
dead :  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they 
might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death,  because  that 
by  re^ison  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away 
and  believed  on  Jesus '  (xii.  9-11).  Consequently, 
to  publish  this  miracle  whilst  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  was  to 
set  up  that  worthy  family  as  marks  to  the 
malice,  not  of  the  chief-priests  only,  but  of  all 
the  enemies*  of  tlie  Christian  name.  If  wc  may 
credit  tradition,  Lazarus  lived  after  this  resur- 
rection thirty  years.  Within  less  than  twenty 
Mattliew,  Mark,  and  Luke  published  their 
Gospels  ;  but  it  was  thirty-two  years  at  least, 
and  consequently  after  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
that  John  wrote  his  GospcL* 

*  I  subjoin  an  observation  on  the  suppression 
of  a  small  circumstance  in  another  passage, 
which  is  similarly  accounted  for,  and  desen'es 
notice,  because  tlie  similarity  itself  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  justness  of  the  account  in  the 
solution  of  hoih.  It  has  been  observed,  that  all 
the  four  mention,  that  in  the  slight  attempt  to 
resist  when  Jesus  was  apprehended  the  high- 
priest's  servant  had  an  ear  cut  off,  but  John 
alone  acquaints  us  that  the  disciple  who  did 
this  was  Simon  Peter.  The  fact  must  have 
been  well  known  to  them  all ;  but  the  other 
Gospels  were  written  in  Peter's  lifetime,  this 
alone  after  his  death,  when  the  mention  of  that 
circumstance  could  nowise  hurt  him.  The  uni- 
formity of  this  caution  in  the  sacred  writers 
appearing  in  different  instances,  renders  the 
justice  of  the  reasons  assigned  the  more  pro- 
bable. 

*  I  may  add,  that  from  circumstances  which, 
to  a  sui>erficial  view,  seem  to  add  improbability 
to  a  narrative,   there  arises   sometimes,  when 


*  These  are  the  years  here  given  by  Dr.  C, 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  dates  of  the 
several  Gospels  are  very  uncertain. 


nearly  inspected,  additional  presomptiYe  eri- 
dence  of  its  truth.  There  is  also  in  these  hints 
what  may  serve  to  confirm  the  traditions  and 
early  accounts  we  have  both  of  the  writers  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  time  of  their  oompositioii' 
(Campbell,  OoapeU,  ilL  335). 

Besides  the  fonr  Gospels,  there  were  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  other  namtlTes  of  the 
life  of  Christ  Luke  speaks  of  there  being 
many  even  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel  (L  1),  a 
proof  of  the  early  and  deep  interest  which  wu 
then  taken  in  the  subject  In  subsequent 
times  there  were  numerous  other  €k)8pel8,  as 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  of  Matthias ; 
these  names  being  falsely  attached  to  them. 
There  were  also  others  which  bore  the  names 
of  the  communities  among  which  they  were  ui 
use,  as  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  £g3rptians.  The 
fragments  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  may  be 
found  m  Jones'  Method  of  SeiUing  the  Can- 
onical Authority  of  the  Jf,  T.  (MichaeUs, /n/rod 
iiL  2.  6). 

GOURD.    [KntAiow.] 

GCyZAN,  the  name  of  a  river,  and  of  the 
country  adjacent,  which  the  Assyrians  conquered, 
and  whither  they  transported  a  part  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  (Is.  xxxvlL  12  ;  2  Kings  xviL 
6),  but  whether  it  was  the  Elon  Gozine,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Gauzanitis  (now  called  Kanshan  ;  Gesenius, 
162)  in  Mesopotamia,  or  a  place  in  Media, 
where  Ptolemy  places  the  province  of  Ganzan 
and  the  city  GTauzania,  we  cannot  determine. 

GRACE  has  the  general  signification  of 
favour,  but  it  has  also  a  variety  of  special 
significations,  particularly  in  the  N.  T.  The 
Greek  word  x^pf-^r  which  is  ordinarily  rendered 
grace^  has  also  other  meanings  which  that  word 
does  not  express.  As,  however,  both  words  are 
highly  important,  and  are  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  give  a  some- 
what detailed  statement  of  the  senses  in  which 
they  are  used. 

1.  Favour  with  others  (Gen.  xxxLx.  4  ;  Esther 
ii.  17  ;  Luke  L  30  ;  ii.  62  ;  Acts  iL  47  ;  vii. 
46). 

2.  Favour  to  others  (Acts  xxiv.  27  :  xxv. 
3,9). 

3.  Temporal  blessings  (2  Cor.  ix.  8). 

4.  Beauty,  as  of  person,  ornaments,  flowers 
(Prov.  iii  22  ;  iv.  9  ;  xxxL  30  ;  James  L  11). 

5.  Agreeableness,  acceptableness,  as  of  words 
or  discoursas  (Ps.  xlv.  2  ;  Luke  iv.  22).  The 
reference  here  is  probably  to  both  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

6.  A  benefit  (2  Cor.  i.  15). 

7.  Pecuniary  contribution  (1  Cor.  xvL  3  ;  2 
Cor.  viii.  19). 

8.  The  free  and  unmerited  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ  to  sinful  men  (Rom  v.  20,  21  ;  2  Cor. 
viii,  9  ;  Eph.  i.  3-7  ;  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  1  Peter  v.  10). 

9.  The  absolute  freeness  and  graciousness  of 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  works  (Rom.  iii.  24  ;  iv.  4,  5,  13-16  ;  xi.  6, 
6  ;  GaL  V.  4  ;  Eph.  ii.  7-9  ;  2  Tim.  L  9  ;  Titus 
iii.  7). 

10.  The  favour,  goodwill,  and  blessing  of 
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'  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  JesuB  Christ'  and  being  in  an  elevated  place,  exposed  to  the 

Of  this  sense  of  the  word  we  have  many  ex-  scorching  rays  of  the  son,  it  soon  withers  away, 

•mples  in  the  salutations  and  benedictions  in  '  Let  them,'  says  the  Psalmist,  *  be  as  the  grass 

the  apostolic  epistles  (Rom.  i  7  ;  xvi  2i;  1  on  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it 

Oor  i  3  ;  2  Pet  L  2  ;  2  John  8  ;  Rev.  L  4  ;  groweth  up'  (Ps.  cxxix.  6  ;  see  also  Is.  xxxviL 

21).  27). 


11.  The  gospel,  as  being  one  of  God's  most  Under  the  name  of  x^f""^  (^  ^-  grass)  our 
diatinguished  gifts  to  man,  and  the  means  of  Lord  includes  the  lilies  of  the  field  which, 
communicating  to  them  the  knowledge  of  his  though  while  growing  in  the  field  are  clothed 
other  free  gifts  (Acts  xx.  24  ;  2  Cor.  vL  1 ;  with  so  much  beauty,  are  *  to-morrow  cast  into 
GaL  i  6  ;  Titus  iL  11  ;  1  Pet  v.  12).  the  oven'  (Matt  vL  28-30).     The  scarcity  of 

12.  The  ofSce  of  the  apostleship  and  the  fuel  in  the  East  fully  accounts  for  their  having 
qualifications  necessary  for  discharging  it  (Rom.  recourse  to  withered  herbs  for  heating  their 
1  6  ;  XT.  15,  16  ;  1  Cor.  iiL  10  ;  GaL  iL  9  ;  ovens  (Campbell,  Oospelsy  iv.  68). 

Eph.  iiL  1-10). 

13.  Spiritual  gifts  (Rom.  xiL  6  ;  1  Cor.  L  4-  GRASS'HOPPER  The  word  which  is  thus 
7 ;  Eph.  iiL  7  ;  1  Pet  iv.  10).  translated  is  supposed  to  signify,  not  a  grass- 

14.  The  virtues  of  the  Christian  character  hopper,  but  a  locust  (Gesenius,  260).  [Locust.] 
a  Cor.  L  4,  5,  7 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  1,  6,  7  ;  2  Pet  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  j^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

16.  bivine  assistance  and  help  (2  Cor.  L  12  ;  m  the  south^  of  Europe^  It  varied  in  ex- 
^.  g\                                          r  \                     f  l^gjj^  n|.  different  penods,  and  was  divided  mto 

la.  The  edification  or  apirihua  improvement  onerous  small  states.    Ancientiy  its  chief  divi- 

of  other.  (Eph.  iv.  29).  S?"  7"*  ^'.  Pfopon^^"".  0«~»  PfoP^i 

17.  Thanks,   thankMness,  thanksgiving   (1  '^'^7,  «"<!  m  later  times  Macedonia.      It 

Oor.  XV.  67 ;  2  Cor.  a  iTTviii  IsT  see  alio  "'y  **»°^T*\  ''TrT'  ^^^  *.'  J^"'^^t 

1  Cor.  I.  80     CoL  iii.  16).  J™**"*  ^  Greek  and  Labn,  often  distmgmsh 

18.  On  ac^unt  of,  for  this  cause,  hecanse  of  $«*T^  f!*!*  ""^  ,^^^°''i^  '^'^J°  ^ 
(Eoh.  iiL  1  14  •  GaL  iiL  19)  ^^^  Luke  (Acts  xx.  1-3  ;  Parkhurst,  Or.  Lex. 
'   ^            *       *                    ''  213).  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  League 

GRASS,  that  weU-known  plant  which  decks  ^^^ Z"  5"'^*^  ^  "  ^'^"^  "L^}' .^"^ 

onr  fields,  and  npon  which  sheep  and  cattle  ^^  ■?'»,  *7°  P«)™«^  viz.,-that  of  Mace- 

mnd  other  animals  feed  (Ps.  civ.  14).    In  Egypt,  ^°^^  mclutog  a^Thrasaly    and  that   of 

Canaan,  and  some  otheJ  warm  countries,  i^  ^*^^  mclnding  aU  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

growB  to  the  height  of  a  man,  but  thon|h  it  ^°  '•"»  ^'."»'°°  "^  «!?  f^^  *^«"  is  obvious 

„„,^_  .^  r,i„x,  u  iZ  i:«Ki«  ♦«  v^  Knw»f  «Tx  \Z  ♦!,«  reference  m  Acts  xviii.  12  ;  xix.  21  :  Rom.  xv. 

grows  so  high  it  is  hable  to  be  burnt  up  by  the  og  .  o  Cor  ii.  2  •  xL  9   10-1  Theaq    L  7    8 

heats  of  summer  ;  hence  it  is  employed  in  the  ;°  '^  5^  ma  i-'  •    •     i       '   *    v        j     V    1 

Scriptures  as  an  emblem  of  the  shortness  of  ^°i^.«  N.  T.  Achaia  is  always  to  be  understood 

human  life :  *  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  ^  ^  ^^"T'      ,  ,^     ^l     , 

as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  liourisheth :  for  ,  ^he  father  of  the  Greeks  was  Javan    the 


ne^  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field :  the  f^^^f  >'  *  ^r^J^''^  obviously  comes  from 

grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  ^«  "^^^^  0/     ^hey  seem  to  have  first  settled 

spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.     Numbers  in  very 

people   is   gnws'    (Is.    xl.    6,    7).     *  The   very  early  times  passed  from  thence  into  Europe,  and 

aflfecting  images  of  Scripture  which  compare  the  settled  in  Greece  ;  but  many  of  these,  or  of  their 

short  existence  of  man  to  the  «lt'cay  of  the  vege-  descendants,  came  back  and  formed  Greek  states 

table  creation  are  scarcely  understood  in  this  in  Ionia  and  other  ports  of  Lesser  Asia — lonians, 

country.     The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  .^Jolians,  and  Dorians. 

It  is  diflicult  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  In  the  0.  T.  Javan  sometimes  comprehends 
said  *  the  grass  withereth  ;'  but  let  the  traveller  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna,  or  any  of  Javan,  whether  Greece,  Ionia,  and  the  neigh- 
other  part  of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  bouring  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  or  other  parts.  As 
and  revisit  it  towanls  the  end  of  June,  and  he  a  coimtry,  the  name  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19 ; 
will  perceive  the  beauty  and  force  of  these  allu-  Ezek.  xvii.  13  ;  Zech.  ix.  13  (E.  T.  Greece). 
sions.  In  May  an  aj)j)earance  of  fresh  verdure  I^  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat, 
and  of  rich  luxuriance  everywhere  meets  the  the  latter  is  said  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  signify 
eye  ;  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned  with  a  carpet  *  the  king  of  Javan'  (viii.  21 ;  E.  T.  Grecia), 
of  flowers  and  herbage  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia  being  plainly 
But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subsequently,  how  meant ;  and  in  xi.  2  the  prophet  speaks  of  one  of 
changed  is  the  entire  scene  !  The  beauty  is  the  kings  of  Persia  (Xerxes)  who,  *  by  his 
gone  ;  the  grass  is  withered ;  the  flower  is  faded ;  strength  through  his  riches,  shall  stir  up  all 
a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  the  place  of  against  the  realm  of  Javan'  (E  T.  Grecia).  In 
a  delicious  garden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  Joel  iii  6  we  also  read,  *  Tlie  children  of  Judah 
transformation  of  nature  that  the  Scriptures  have  ye  sold  to  the  sons  of  the  Javanim '  (E.  T. 
compare  the  fate  of  man '  (Hartley,  Bes.  236).  Grecians).  In  some  of  these  passages  Javan 
Grass  which  grows  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  appears  to  refer  specially  to  Greece  ;  in  others 
in  the  East  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  speedy  it  may  have  a  more  extended  signification. 
destruction.     Such  grass  is  short  and  feeble,        In  the  N.  T.  the  references  to  Greece  are 
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more  numerous  and  more  definite.  Most  of 
them  are  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  the 
apostle  PauL  After  preaching  in  Cilicia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pi^idia,  Lycaonia,  Plirygia,  and  Galatia, 
he  came  to  Mysia  in  the  west  of  Ajiia  Biinor, 
and  sailing  fh>m  Troas  he  proceeded  on  to  Mace- 
donia. He  was  thus  perhaps  the  first  to  plant 
Christianity  in  Europe.  Here  he  preached  the 
word,  and  raised  up  churches  in  Philippi,  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  in  Berea.  From  thence  he  travelled 
to  AthenSf  the  chief  city  of  Attica,  and  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  ancient  times  for  its  schools  of 
philosophy,  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  its  taste  and 
refinement  He  next  visited  Corinth,  the  chief 
city  of  Achaia,  and  the  great  emporium  of 
Greece — a  city  distinguished  for  its  commerce, 
its  wealth,  its  luxury,  and  its  licentiousness. 
He  then  retumerl  to  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
visited  Ephe^us,  its  chief  city ;  and  though  he 
then  stopped  but  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  it 
afterwords,  and  laboured  there  two  years  or 
more.  He  now  went  again  to  Macedonia  and 
Achnia  ;  and  in  proceeding  from  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  last  time  he  once  more  touched 
at  various  places  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  alHo  wrote  epistles,  which  now  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  N.  T.,  to  the  churches  in 
Thessalonica,  in  Philippi,  and  in  Corinth,  in 
Ephesus,  in  Colosso,  and  perhaps  in  Laodicea, 
nearly  all  of  which  hod  been  planted  by  himself. 
In  the  Book  of  Revelation  we  also  find  solemn 
messages  from  Christ  Jesus  sent  by  his  servant 
John  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia — ^in  Ephesua, 
in  Smyrna,  in  Pergamos,  in  Thyatira,  in  Sardis, 
in  Pliilodelphia,  and  in  Laodicea.  Tliese  are 
the  chief  notices  which  we  have  in  the  N.  T.  of 
the  countries  of  Javan  :  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether shew  how  early  and  how  extensively 
Cliristianity  was  introduced  among  that  branch 
of  the  family  of  man.  It  still  subsists  in  Greece, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  but  is  only  as  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
Its  adherents  are  numerous,  but  they  ore  sunk 
in  gross  ignorance,  error,  superstition,  and 
idolatry ;  and  even  as  regards  morals  they  are 
represented  as  worse  than  the  Mohammedans 
themselves.  Between  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
Romish  Church  there  is  in  most  things  a  striking 
resemblance,  except  only  that  the  former  does 
not  yield  subjection  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In- 
dee<l,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  the  corruptions 
of  all  the  ancient  churches  resemble  each  other. 
This  single  fact  shews  how  early  the  Christian 
Church  must  have  become  corrupt,  since  all  its 
branches  shew  so  much  the  same  corruptionB. 

GREEKS,  GRE'CTANS.  These  words,  as  used 
in  the  N.  T.,  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  synony- 
mous. Greeks  ("KWiyw f)  is  the  name  of  natives 
of  Greece,  or  rather  of  Greeks  by  race  :  Grecians 
(EWrfviffral)  is  the  name  given  to  Jews  who  speak 
the  Greek  language.  To  mark  the  distinction 
more  plainly,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
latter  word  hot!  been  rendered  Hellenists.  The 
word  "EXXt^w J  {Greeks)  is  used  in  the  following 
senses  in  the  N.  T. . — 

1.  Greeks  as  opposed  to  61  pdpfiapoi  (bar- 
barians) f  under  which  term  were  included  all  who 
were  not  of  the  Greek  race  (Rom.  L  14). 

2.  Greeks  as  opposed  to  ol  'lov^Tot,  (he  Jews 
(Acts  xvi  L  3 ;  xix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  L  22-24)  ;  often 


used  aa  a  generic  name  for  Gentiles  (Bom.  L 
16  ;  u.  9,  10 ;  iiL  9 ;  z.  12  ;  GaL  iiL  2S). 

8.  Greeks  by  race  who  bad  embraced  Jndaiim ; 
Greek  proselytes.  Such,  probably,  were  the 
Greeks  who  had  oome  up  to  Jemaalem  to  wor- 
ship at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (John  ziL  20  ; 
and  also  those  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  1 ;  zriL 
4  ;  xviii.  4,  as  worshipping  with  the  Jews  in 
their  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Sjrria,  with  those 
who  lived  in  Babylonia,  spoke  kindred  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  the  Aramean.  They  in- 
terpreted the  Scriptures  through  the  Targnms 
or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  and  in  the  N.  T.  they 
are  called  Hebrews.  Many  of  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, had  removed  to  other  coontries  whwe  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken,  to  Egypt,  to  Asia 
Minor,  to  Greece,  and  other  perta  of  the  West 
These  settlements  began  wiUi  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  were  extended  under  his  aucoeeaors. 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  been 
their  capital  They  used  the  Septuagint  tranalar 
tion  of  the  0.  T.  ;  indeed  it  was  made  specially 
for  their  use.  They  were  commonly  called  '£X- 
XriPurraL  {HeUenists;  EL  T.  Ortcians).  Between 
these  two  classes  there  was  not  only  a  difference 
of  language,  but  a  conuderable  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  hence  there  arose  feelings  of  hos- 
tility in  the  one  to  the  other.  This,  perhaps, 
was  the  foundation  or  original  spring  of  the  ^s- 
satisfaction  which  manifested  itself  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  regarding  the  distribution  of  elee- 
mosynary aid :  '  And  in  those  days,  when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multij^ed,  there 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the  ^EXXiyri^rciy  (Hdlenr- 
isis ;  E.  T.  Grecians)  against  the  Hebrews, 
because  their  widows  were  n^lected  in  the 
daily  ministration'  (Acts  vi  1).  We  are 
also  told  that  Paul,  on  coming  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion,  *  spake  boldly  in  tiie  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  *EXXir> 
vurrdt  (Hellenists ;  E.  T.  Grecians)  ;  but  they 
went  about  to  slay  him'  (ix.  29),  a  design  quite 
in  correspondence  with  the  Jewish  character  of 
that  period.  The  only  other  passage  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  xi  19,  20 ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  here  a  contradiction, 
for  'they  who  were  scattered  abroad'  are  first 
said  to  *  preach  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the 
Jews  only,'  and  yet  it  is  stated  immediately  after 
that  some  who  came  from  Antioch  '  spake  onto 
the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.'  But 
some  of  our  best  modem  critics — as  Griesbach, 
Scholtz,  Lachmann,  De  Wette — agree  in  thinking 
that  in  this  passage  the  true  reading  is  "EXXi^t 
( Greeks)y  not'EXXij^tordt  (Grecians).  Should  this 
be  admitted,  the  apparent  contradiction  would 
be  entirely  removed  (Conybeare,  L  12). 

GREYHOUND.  Perhaps  what  we  render 
greyhoundy  an  animal  '  comely  in  going,*  ought 
to  be  rendered  a  riding  or  war  horse  (Prov.  xxx. 
81  ;  Gesenius,  253). 

GRIND,  to  bruise  small,  as  meal  is  bndsed 
in  a  milL  Anciently  they  hod  only  hand-mills 
for  grinding  their  meal ;  women  and  alaves — 
such  as  Samson  was  at  Gaza,  and  the  Hebrews 
at  Babylon,  and  the  Chaldeans  under  the  Per* 
sians — were  usually  the  grindera ;  and  they 
performed  their  work  in  the  morning,  singing 
loud,  and  grinded  but  what  sufi&ced  for  that 
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day :  md  it  seems  they  sat  behind  the  mill. 
It  was  anciently  deemed  a  yery  menial  office. 
Henoe  the  words  of  Moses  :  *  All  the  firstborn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  firstbom 
of  Pharoah  that  sitteth  npon  the  throne,  even. 
unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maid-servant  that  is 
behind  the  mill'  (Exod.  zL  5  ;  Judg.  zvi  21  ; 
Is.  xlrii.  2  ;  Lam.  ▼.  18).  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  none  of  the 
two  millstones  were  ever  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  as 
the  want  thereof  hindered  ih)m  grinding  the  daily 
mvision  of  the  family  (Deut  zxiv.  6).  The 
Romans  had  their  miUs  driven  by  asses  or  slaves. 
Nor  is  it  much  above  600  years  since  windmills 
were  first  brought  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Both 
the  millstones  were  hard,  and  it  seems  especially 
the  nethermost,  which  was  fixed  ;  and  so  the 
heart  of  leviathan  is  likened  to  a  piece  of  it,  to 
represent  his  undaunted  courage  and  obstinacy 
(Job.  zlL  24).  The  ceasing  of  the  sound  of  the 
millstones  imported  a  country  being  depopulated 
and  ruined  (Jer.  zxv.  10  ;  Rev.  xviiL  21,  22). 
Christ's  falling  on  men,  and  grinding  them  to 
powder,  denotes  his  rendering  them  utterly 
miserable  for  their  contempt  of  him :  thus  he 
did  grind  the  Jewish  nation  when  their  dty  and 
temple  were  utterly  ruined,  and  multitudes 
alain  and  enslaved  in  the  most  wretched  manner 
(Ifatt  XXL  44).  To  grind  the  face  of  the  poor 
Is  cruelly  to  oppress  and  afflict  them  (Is.  iiL  15). 
Let  my  wife  grind  to  another :  let  her  become 
a  slave  to  work  at  the  mill ;  or  let  her  be  de- 
filed by  another  (Job  xxxL  10).  Our  jaw-teeth 
which  chew  our  food  are  called  our  grinders  ; 
and  their  sound  is  brought  low  when  they  are 
lost  by  old  age,  and  we  have  hardly  any  stumps 
left  to  chew  our  victuals  (Eccles.  xii.  3,  4). 

Grimling  at  the  mill  is  an  operation  still  com- 
mon in  Palestine.  The  mills  are  doubtless  of 
scriptural  times.  They  consist  of  two  stones, 
alK>ut  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  diameter,  lying 
one  upon  the  other,  with  a  slight  convexity  be- 
tween them,  and  a  hole  through  the  ui)}wr  one 
to  receive  the  grain.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed 
sometimes  on  a  sort  of  cement  which  arises 
around  it  like  a  bowl,  and  receives  the  meal  as 
it  falls  from  the  stones.  The  upper  stone  is 
tunie<l  upon  the  lower  by  means  of  an  upright 
stick  tixe<l  in  it  as  a  handle.  It  is  commonly 
the  women  who  are  employed  in  grimling  at  the 
mill  ;  sometime  one  alone,  and  sometimes  two 
together  (Matt.  xxiv.  41).  The  female  kneels 
or  sits  at  her  task,  and  turns  the  mill  with  both 
hands,  feeding  it  occasionally  with  one.  The 
lalxiur  is  evidently  hard,  and  the  grating  soimd 
of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a  distance,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  family  and  of  household  life  (Ro- 
binson, Res.  iL  180). 

*  ^Vhoso,'  says  our  Lord,  *  shall  offend*  (i.e. 
cause  to  stumble  and  fall)  '  one  of  these  little 
ones  which  l^lieve  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea'  (Matt,  xviii.  6).  The  millstones  in  use 
among  us  are  of  so  huge  a  si2e,  and  of  such  a 
weight,  that  readers  might  be  startled  at  the 
mention  of  such  a  mode  of  punishment,  deeming 
them  quite  imsuitable  for  tying  about  a  man's 
neck,  and  being  cast  with  him  into  the  depth  of 
the  sea  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
milUtones  in  use  in  Canaan  were,  from  tlieir 


small  size,  as  before-mentioned,  quite  suitable 
and  manageable  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind 
(Hartiey,  Hes,  241). 


HAB'AEKUK.  Of  this  prophet  little  is 
known.  There  are,  however,  many  traditions 
regarding  him,  and  among  others  a  foolish  story 
in  the  Apocr>'phal  book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
When  he  proi^hesied  is  not  agreed  among  critics. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  or  of  his  son  Jehoiakim,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  his  prophecy  he  speaks  of  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Chaldaeans  as  an 
approaching  event  Indeed,  the  Chaldeans  are 
the  great  subject  of  the  book.  Many  parts  of  it 
are  Mghly  poetical  The  conclusion  is  singularly 
beautiful,  and  shews  strong  faith  in  Qod  as 
*  the  portion  of  his  souL' 

HAG'OAI,  the  first  of  the  three  Jewish  pro- 
phets who  flourished  after  the  captivity.  He 
was  probably  bom  in  Chaldsa ;  and  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
he  began  his  public  work  of  prophesying,  B.a 
520,  about  sixteen  years  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  He,  together  with  Zecha- 
riah,  mightily  excited  and  encouraged  their 
brethren  to  finish  the  building  of  the  temple. 
He  remonstrated  how  unreasonable  it  was  for 
the  temple  to  lie  waste  while  they  dwelt  in 
their  ceiled  houses,  and  that  their  neglect  of 
God's  house  and  honour  had  provoked  him  to 
blast  their  outward  eqjoyments.  He  assured 
them  that  after  terrible  convulsions  of  the  na- 
tions the  Messiah  would  appear  in  the  flesh, 
teach  in  the  courts  of  the  second  temple,  and 
render  it  more  glorious  than  the  first  (Ezra  v. 
1,  2  ;  Hag.  L  iL) 

HAIL  appears  to  be  formed  of  large  rain- 
drops, frozen  in  their  descent  through  the  middle 
regions  of  the  air.  It  is  often  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  falls  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter.  In  1801  the  British  fleet  ex- 
perienced a  tremendous  storm  of  haii  in  Mar- 
morica  Bay  in  Asia  Minor :  *  On  the  8th  of 
February  commenced  the  most  violent  thimder 
and  hail  storm  ever  rememl)ereii,  and  which 
continued  two  days  and  nights  intermittuigly. 
The  hail,  or  rather  the  ice  stones,  were  as  big 
as  large  walnuts.  Tlie  camps  were  deluged 
with  a  torrent  of  them  two  feet  deej),  which, 
pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept  everji-hing 
before  it.  The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by 
the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  men  being 
unable  to  face  the  storm  or  to  remain  still  in 
the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses  description.  At 
night  the  firmament  was,  from  the  increasing 
flashes,  in  a  state  of  constant  and  vivid  illumina- 
tion. It  is  not  in  the  jjower  of  language  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  tempest' 
(Sir  R.  WUson,  Uiat  Brit  Exiyed.  to  Egypt, 
2d  edit.,  p.  5).  In  a  hail-shower  which  fell 
in  Orkney,  June  24,  1818,  some  of  the  masses 
of  ice  were  nearly  half  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
though  the  weather  was  warm,  many  of  them 
remained  on  the  ground  mulissolved  for  more 
than  an  hour  (Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Edin,  ix.  187). 
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At  Constantinople  there  was  a  terrible  hail- 
stonn,  October  6,  1831 :  *  At  seven  this  morn- 
ing,' says  Mr.  Goodell,  an  American  missionary, 
*  was  the  most  dreadful  hail-storm  I  ever  before 
witnessed.  The  roaring  of  the  storm  was  heard 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  it  reached 
us,  and  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  As  it  approached, 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  very  singular 
appearance  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  person  was  at  intervals  throwing  brick- 
bats or  paving-stones  into  it  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  ^Obser\'ing,  however,  the  same  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  I  concluded 
for  a  moment  it  must  be  large  fish  jumping  out 
of  the  water.  But  immediately  the  whole  force 
of  the  storm  rushed  on  with  awful  fury ;  the 
stones  fell  indeed  thick  as  hail ;  almost  every 
])ane  of  glass  that  was  exposed  was  broken,  the 
tilings  of  the  houses  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  water 
came  down  in  streams  into  our  chambers  ;  while 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Bosphorus  was  splashed 
up  into  the  air  in  a  manner  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Our  rooms  were  covered  with  glass, 
hail-stones,  and  water,  and  looked  like  a  com- 
plete wreck  after  a  terrible  battle.  Several 
individuals  receiveti  serious  contusions  on  their 
limbs,  geese  were  killed,  and  the  poor  dogs  ran 
yelping  every  way  in  the  streets,  wondering  who 
could  be  pelting  them  so  unmercifully  with 
stones.  Some  of  the  hail-stones  we  know 
weighed  130  drachms,  and  some  are  reported  to 
have  weighed  150  drachms.  We  ourselves 
measured  two  stones  that  were  five  or  six  inches 
in  circumference ;  and  one  of  our  neighbours, 
an  apothecary,  measured  one  that  was  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  storm  lasted  near 
half  an  hour,  though  not  the  whole  time  with 
such  fury  ;  and  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  the 
gieatcst  travellers  amongst  us,  never  saw  the 
like  before'  {Am^.  Miss.  Her.  1832,  p.  216). 
Hail-storms  are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of  Per- 
sia as  frequently  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the 
fields  (Kinneir,  Geog.  Mem.  158).  These  ex- 
amples shew  that  hail-storms  occur  in  very 
various  climates ;  but  it  Is  stated  as  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  hail  seldom  or  never  falls 
within  the  tropical  regions  or  plains  whose 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  less  than 
1500  or  2000  feet. 

One  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  a  terrible 
hail-storm :  *  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 
toward  heaven  ;  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
hail ;  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground :  so 
there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  the  hail, 
very  grievous,  such  as  there  was  none  like 
it  in  all  the  land  of  Egj'pt  since  it  became  a 
nation.  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man 
and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb  of  the 
field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field'  (Exod. 
ix.  23-25).  By  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  God 
discomfited  the  allied  army  of  the  Canaanitish 
kings  in  the  days  of  Joshua  :  *  It  came  to  pass 
as  they  fled  from  before  Israel  that-  the  Lord 
cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them, 
and  they  died ;  they  were  more  Which  died 
with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword'  (Josh.  x.  11). 
Gorl's  judgments  on  guilty  nations  are  often 
figured  lorth  by  hail-storms  (Is.  xxviiL  2 ;  xzx. 


30 ;  Ezek.  ziii.  11,  18 ;  xxzviiL  22 ;  Ber.  riiL 
7  ;  XL  19 ;  xvL  21). 

HAIR,  the  natural  covering  of  the  liead  in 
man  ;  but  nations  have  differed  greatly  in  their 
treatment  of  it  The  Hebrews  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow,  but  it  appears  from  the  law  of  the 
Nazarites  that  it  was  customary  with  others  to 
cut  or  poll  it  It  is  said  the  priests,  while  tiiey 
served  in  the  temple,  cut  oflT  the  hair  of  their 
beards  with  scissors  once  every  fortnight  Ab- 
salom, who  appears  to  have  had  an  extraordinary 
head  of  hair,  '  polled  it  at  every  year's  end,  be- 
cause it  was  heavy  upon  him'  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
Nazarites,  both  male  and  female,  were  not  to 
cut  their  hair  during  the  period  of  their  vow, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  it  they  were  to  shave 
their  hair  (Num.  vL  2,  6,  18 ;  Acts  xviii  18), 
It  appeiirs  to  have  been  customary  to  anoint  the 
hair  (Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Pa.  xxiiL  5  ; 
xciL  10  ;  Ecdes.  ix.  8 ;  Lnke  viL  46).  The 
usual  ointment  was  composed  of  olivehoil  and 
fragrant  spices,  such  as  spikenard  (Mark  xiv.  S). 

'The  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  dis- 
tinction, wore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they 
lavished  all  their  art,  disposing  of  it  in  Tarioos 
forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divas  orna- 
ments. In  the  ancient  medals,  stataes,  and 
basso-relievos,  we  behold  those  plaited  tresses 
and  expensive  decorations  which  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter  condemn  in  the  head-dresses  of 
the  women  of  those  times  as  inconsistent  with 
the  modesty  and  decorum  of  females :  '  I  will,' 
says  Paul,  'that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  so- 
briety ;  not  with  broidered  hair  or  gold,  or 
pearls  or  costly  array ;  but  (which  becometh 
women  professing  gotlliness)  with  good  works* 
(1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10).    Peter,  in  like  manner,  says: 

*  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel*  (1  Pet  iiL  3). 

On  the  contrary,  the  men  in  those  times  uni- 
versally wore  their  hair  short,  as  appears  from 
all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance, 
which  formed  a  principal  distinction  in  the 
dress  of  the  two  sexes,  happily  illustrates  the 
following  statement  of  Paul  in  1  CJor.  xL  14, 15  : 

*  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  yon  tluit  if 
a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  T 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to 
her,  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering' 
(1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15 ;  Harwood,  Introd,  to  J^.  T. 
iL  101-103). 

Among  the  Hebrews  black  hair  was  deemed 
a  beauty  (Song  v.  11).  Hair  *  white  like  wool' 
was  an  emblem  of  age,  wisdom,  and  gravity 
(Dan.  \'iL  9  ;  Rev.  L  14).  Grey  hairs  here  and 
there  on  Ephraim  imported  the  decaying  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  sjid  that 
through  their  wickedness  it  was  fast  hastening 
to  ruin  (Hos.  vii.  9).  *  Cutting  off  the  hair,  and 
casting  it  away,'  was  a  token  of  distress,  uad  a 
sign  of  mourning  (Jer.  vii.  29). 

HAM,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  who  was 
guilty  of  exposing  his  father's  nakedness  when 
overcome  with  wine.  He  had  four  sons — Cush, 
Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  on  the  last  of  whom 
Noah  pronounced  a  curse  on  account  of  tliiB 
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Bliuneftil  act  of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  20-27 ;  x.  6). 
Ham's  poeterity  are  commonly  said  to  have 
peopled  Africa  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
Bonth  of  Asia.  As  Egypt  is  several  times  called 
in  the  book  of  Psalms  the  land  of  Ham  (Ixxviii. 
51 ;  CY.  23,  27 ;  cvi  22),  this,  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  makes  it  some- 
what probable  that  he  settled  in  this  country  ; 
and  as  Mizraim,  the  name  of  his  second  son,  is 
a  common  name  for  Egypt,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  at  least  settled  there  ;  but  that 
Ham  and  his  descendants  peopled  the  continent 
of  Africa  we  are  not  aware  there  is  any  proper 
evidence,  and  we  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  those 
opinions  which  having  happened  to  obtain  cur- 
rency, no  one  now  thinks  of  calling  it  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  some,  from  base  selfish  motives, 
are  not  willing  to  lay  down,  but  make  it  serve 
as  an  apology  to  themselves  and  others  for  en- 
slaving or  keeping  in  slavery  the  African  race. 
But  even  though  it  could  be  shewn  that  the 
negroes  were  descended  from  Ham,  it  would  not 
foUow  that  the  curse  of  Noah  had  any  reference 
to  them,  for  it  is  directed  simply  against  Canaan, 
and  we  may  probably  consider  it  to  have  been 
ftdfilled  in  the  conquest  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
by  the  children  of  IsraeL 

HA'MATH.  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
the  grandson  of  Noah,  had  a  son  of  this  name, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  Hamathites  (Gen.  z. 
18).  From  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  principality  or  small  kingdom  of  Ham- 
ath,  in  tiie  north  of  Syria,  and  its  chief  city 
Hamath,  derived  their  name,  that  part  of  the 
world  having  been  early  settled  by  his  descend- 
ants. Its  boundaries  as  a  state  cannot  be  well 
determined,  but  it  appears  to  have  had  Zobah 
on  the  east  and  Rehob  on  the  south.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  known  at  the  time  the 
Israelites  were  journeying  in  the  wilderness,  for 
the  spies  are  stated  to  have  *  searched  the  land 
from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob  until 
men  come  to  Hamath'  (Num.  xiiL  21).  The 
*  entrance  of  Hamath '  was  the  prospective 
northern  border  of  the  promised  land  (xiudv.  8), 
but  the  Israelites,  on  taking  possession  of  Canaan, 
did  not  carry  their  conquests  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  country  (Josh.  xiii.  5 ;  Judg.  iii.  3).  Tlie 
phrase,  *  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,*  probably 
refers  to  a  mountain-pass  between  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
formed  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land  of 
Israel  into  the  coimtry  of  Syria.  In  the  time 
of  David  mention  is  made  of  Toi,  king  of  Ham- 
ath, who  had  had  wars  with  Hadadezer,  the 
king  of  Zobah,  and  who,  on  the  latter  being  de- 
feated by  David,  opened  a  friendly  communica- 
tion with  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  viiL  9,  10). 
On  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
'  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
a  great  congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  even  fourteen 
days'  (1  Kings  viiL  65) ;  and  at  a  later  period 
it  is  said  *  Solomon  went  to  Hamath-Zobah,  and 
prevailed  against  it ;  and  he  built  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness,  and  all  the  store-cities  which  he 
built  in  Hamath'  (2  Chron.  viiL  8,  4).  Hamath 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  now  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  how  long  it  re- 
mained so  does  not  appear.  It  is  afterwards 
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related  that  Jeroboam  11. '  restored  the  coast  of 
Israel  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the 
sea  of  the  plain,'  or  Dead  Sea  (2  Kings  ziv.  25). 
Amos,  who  prophesied  about  this  time,  speaks 
of  *  Hamath  the  great'  (vi.  2),  frvm  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  country  or  city  of  Ham- 
ath was  of  considerable  importance  or  strength. 
By  the  tfme  of  Hezekiah  Hamath  was  conquered 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
countries  from  which  colonists  were  brought  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Israel,  when  it  also  was 
conquered  by  them  (2  Kings  xvii.  24  ;  zviii.  34  ; 
zix.  13).  Though  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hamath  is  not  Imown,  it  appears  that  Riblah 
was  in  it  toward  the  south  (xxiii.  83). 

Under  the  Syro-Macedonian  rule  Hamath  was 
called  Epiphania,  probably  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  but  its  ancient  name  survived 
among  the  common  people.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Hamah  or  Hamath  is  the  ancient 
Scripture  Hamath,  its  proper  name  having  been 
restored  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  few  or  no 
traces  of  antiquity  in  the  city.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pher and  historian.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah 
(Rosen.  Oeog.  ii.)  It  is  now  a  large  town,  built 
very  irregularly  in  the  valley  and  upon  the 
winding  banks  of  the  Orontes.  That  river  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  are  four 
substantial  stone  bridges  over  the  river.  As 
there  are  no  gates  to  cramp  or  confine  the  l^its 
of  the  city,  the  people  have  built  in  the  gardens 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  consequently  the 
area  of  the  city  is  very  extensive.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  cannot  be  less  than  30,000, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  government.  Of 
this  population  about  2500  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, and  a  few  S>Tians,  who  have  a  church, 
and  use  the  Carshun  translation  of  the  Bible. 
All  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moham- 
medans. The  Moslems  are  particularly  fanatical 
and  haughty,  and  treat  the  Christians  with  great 
indi  equity. 

Hamath  has  a  very  mean  and  shal^y  appear- 
ance. Most  of  the  houses  are  of  one  storey,  the 
waUs  of  which  are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
unbumt  bricks,  a  kind  of  patchwork  extremely 
disagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  convenient ;  but,  as  in  most  Eastern  towns, 
unpaved  and  dirty.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
that  standing  representation  of  all  comfort  to 
an  Oriental  —  water.  The  valley  is  everywhere 
adorned  with  flourishing  gardens  and  orchards, 
in  which  are  cultivated  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  houses, 
mosques,  and  minarets,  rising  in  ranks  on  each 
side  of  the  Orontes,  look  down  upon  the  lonely 
vale  with  Oriental  repose  and  complacency. 
The  whole  presents,  in  fact,  a  charming  view ; 
yet  Hamath  has  had  its  full  share  of  calamities 
from  war,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes  {Amer, 
Miss.  Her,  1841,  362  ;  Bib.  Sac.  v.  682). 

HAND,  one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  human  body.  It  distinguishes  man  from 
all  other  animals,  and  is  turned  to  so  many 
uses  that  it  frequently  entered  into  the  figur- 
ative language  of  Scripture.  Washing  the  hands 
was  an  expression  of  innocence  of  crime  (Dent 
xxi.  6;  Matt  xxvii.  24).      Kissing  the  hand 
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was  an  act  of  adoration  (Job.  zxzL  27).  Joinr 
ing  of  hands  was  a  form  of  expressing  union  or 
agreement  (2  Kings  z.  16 ;  ProY.  zL  21 ;  zvi. 
6),  as  shaking  of  bands  is  sometimes  among 
ourselves.  Striking  of  hands  imported  under- 
taking as  surety  for  the  debt  of  another  (ProY. 
Ti.l,2;zTiil8;zziL26,27).  Puttingihehand 
under  the  thigh  was  an  ancient  form  of  swearing 
(Gen.  zziy.  2,  8 ;  zlviL  29).  Lifting  up  the 
hand  to  heaven  in  making  a  declaration  was 
another  ancient  form  of  swearing  (ziv.  22 ;  Deut 
zzzii.  40 ;  Rey.  z.  6,  6)  which  prevails  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day.  Lifting  v,p  the 
hands  was  a  form  used  in  prayer,  perhaps  as  an 
ezpression  of  reverence  and  devotion  (Is.  L  15 ; 
1  Tim.  ii  8) ;  and  also  in  pronouncing  blessings 
on  others  (Lev.  iz.  22 ;  Luke  zziv.  60).  Stretch- 
ing forth  the  hands  to  Qod  in  prayer  is  an  ez- 
pression of  earnestness  and  importunity,  as  if 
one  would  lay  hold  on  him  for  help  (Ps.  IzzzvilL 
9 ;  czliiL  6).  God's  stretching  out  his  hand  is 
ezpressive  sometimes  of  the  earnestness  of  his 
ezpostulations  with  sinners  (Prov.  L  24;  Rom. 
z.  21) ;  sometimes  of  the  ezercise  of  his  power 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies  (Ezod.  iii.  20;  zv. 
12);  sometimes  of  his  continuing  to  threaten  still 
further  judgments  (Is.  iz.  12^  1 7,  21).  Clapping 
of  hands  denotes  great  joy  and  rejoicing  (Ps. 
zlvlL  1 ;  zcviiL  8 ;  Is.  Iv.  12) ;  at  other  times 
it  is  expressive  of  derision  and  contempt  (Job 
zzxiv,  37  ;  Ezek.  zzv.  6).  To  lay  the  hand  on 
the  mouth  imports  silence  and  submission  (Job 
zl.  4 ;  Micah  vii.  16).  Hands  hanging  down  is 
expressive  of  minds  dispirited  (Heb.  zii  12). 
Laying  on  of  hands  was  the  act  or  sign  of  set- 
ting apart  persons  to  particular  offices.  Thus 
Moses  set  apart  Joshua  as  his  successor,  as 
leader  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  zzviL  18-23). 
Thus  the  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, and  ministers  under  the  Christian,  were 
set  apai-t  to  their  respective  offices  (Num.  viii. 
10;  Acts  ziiL  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  14).  The  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  also  conferred 
by  the  hiying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  (Acts 
viii.  17 ;  xix.  6).  This  form  was  also  used  in 
pronouncing  or  wishing  blessings  on  others. 
Thus  Jacob  blessed  Joseph's  sons  (Gen.  xlviii. 
14).  Thus  our  Lord  blessed  the  little  children 
that  were  brought  to  him  (Mark  x.  16).  Hands 
entered  into  many  other  figurative  expressions  of 
Scripture. 

HA'RAN.  1.  The  son  of  Terah,  brother  of 
Abraham,  and  father  of  Lot,  and  of  two  daughters, 
Milcah  and  Iscab.  He  was  probably  Terah's 
eldest  son,  and  died  perhaps  comparatively 
young,  for  he  died  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the 
land  of  Ins  nativity.  His  brother  Nohor  married 
his  daughter  Milcah,  from  whom  sprang  Rebekah, 
the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  Rachel  and  Leah,  the 
wives  of  Jacob.  If  Iscah,  Haran's  other  daughter, 
was  the  same  as  Sarah,  as  is  not  improbable, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Abraham.  All  this  took 
place  before  any  of  them  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
the  place  of  their  nativity. 

2.  The  place  to  which  Abraham  came,  along 
with  Terah  his  father,  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot 
his  nephew,  when  *  they  went  forth  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
Here  they  appear  to  have  dwelt  for  some  time ; 


for  when  they  were  about  to  leare  it  Moses 
speaks  of  'the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in 
Haran.'  Here,  too,  Terah  died  (Gen.  zL  81, 
82;  ziL  6).  We  afterwaids  find  the  family  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  country;  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  of  Nahor.  To  them  Abraham  sent  bis 
servant  to  get  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac;  and 
thither  Jacob  fled  fh>m  the  face  of  Esau  his 
brother,  and  he  remained  there  with  his  uncle 
Laban  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  married 
his  two  daughters  Leah  and  Rachel  (zziv.  10; 
zzvii.  48 ;  zzviiL  10 ;  zziz.  4 ;  zzzi.  41). 

Haran  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia  (zzit 
10),  probably  toward  the  north-west,  as  it  wa( 
on  the  way  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  It  was  in  a  part  of  the  country 
called  Padan-aram  (zzviii.  2,  6).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  this  place,  for  it  has 
retained  its  name  unchanged  through  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  Char- 
ran  as  formerly  a  great  dty,  which  lay  in  an 
arid  and  bare  tract  of  country  in  the  north-west 
of  Mesopotamia  bordering  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  named  among  the  towns  which  were  taken 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  ziz.  12).  It 
IB  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  among  the  places 
which  traded  with  Tyre  (zzvii.  23);  and  indeed 
its  situation  was  favourable  for  commerce,  as 
here  the  great  road  which  led  from  the  Eui^ira- 
tes  to  the  countries  of  the  East  branched  off,  the 
one  running  eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria,  the 
other  southward  to  Babylonia.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  this  place  Carras.  It  became 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Crassns,  the  Roman 
general,  who,  with  almost  all  his  anny,  was  here 
cut  off  by  the  Parthiaus.  It  is  now  but  a  small 
place,  yet  very  much  frequented  by  the  Jews. 
The  ruins  of  a  castle  are  still  seen,  but  the  law- 
less manners  of  the  Bedouins  in  that  quarter 
have  deterred  most  travellers  in  recent  times 
from  visiting  the  place  (Rosen.  Oeog,  ii  187). 

HARE,  an  animal  so  well  known  that  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  description.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  vicinity  of  the  poles. 
In  hot  regions  it  is  usually  of  a  smaller  size 
than  in  the  cooler  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
hares  we  have  a  striking  example  of  that  system 
of  compensations — that  equalising  of  the  quantity 
of  life  and  of  its  destruction — ^that  balancing  of 
perfections  and  imperfections,  on  which  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
depends.  They  are  exposed  to  the  attaoks  not 
only  of  men,  but  of  dogs,  and  of  almost  every 
beast  of  prey,  and  even  of  birds  of  prey ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  multiply  with  great  rapid- 
ity, being  capable  of  breeding  at  aU  seasons 
from  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  while 
their  period  of  gestation  is  only  30  or  81  days. 
Though  constantly  liable  to  be  pursued  by  other 
animals,  they  are  also  furnished  with  various 
means  of  evasion  and  escape.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  l&Tge  ears.  These  they  move  with 
great  facility,  and  they  are  so  constructed  as  to 
convey  even  distant  soimds  from  behind.  Their 
eyes  ore  so  situated  as  to  enable  them,  without 
difficulty  and  without  much  motion  of  the  head, 
to  observe  nearly  the  whole  eztent  of  a  circle ; 
and  though  they  see  imperfectly  in  a  straight    ' 
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line  Torward,  thej-  eia  turn  them  to  wli«t«yel 
threaUns  them  from  belund.  Ai  they  p 
tlie  sense  of  smell  in  s  pre-emiaeat  degree,  the; 
US  often  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  be- 
fore they  can  ascertain  their  danger  by  sight 
Their  limha  are  so  formed  Chat  ths;  possese 
great  agility  In  flight ;  they  are  more  swift  than 
■hnost  any  otter  animal ;  while  the  greater  length 
of  their  binder  legs  than  of  their  fore  1^  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage  orer  other  anim^  in 
numing  up  a  hill ;  and  hence,  when  pnrsned, 
they  always,  when  it  is  practicable,  betake  them- 
lelTsa  to  the  higher  gronnda.  Theii  mnning  is 
i  kind  of  galop,  a  snccesaion  of  qnick  leap*. 
Their  motion  is  not  accompanied  with  soiaa, 
became  their  feet  are  covered  both  above 
below  with  fnr.  Their  near  approach  in  co 
to  the  loU  conceals  them  from  man  and  the 
mala  which  prey  npoa  them  ;  and  in  northem 
connUies  their  fur  fraqneutly  becomeB  white  in 
winter,  so  as  hardly  to  be  distingoiahod  from 
the  surrounding  snow.  The  doublings  of  theii 
eonrse  are  familiar  to  every  sportsman,  and 
though  in  some  respects  their  sagacity  seems  to 
be  at  faul t,  especially  in  eihausting  their  strength 
in  the  early  part  of  the  chase,  and  in  returning 
to  their  resting-place  by  the  same  paths,  they  hs 
frequently  l>een  observed  to  have  recourse  to  st 
tageins  which,  in  the  human  being,  would  bespeak 
not  only  presence  of  mind,  but  a  prompt  and 
practical  application  of  the  reasoning  principle. 

Hares  teed  on  various  vegetablei!,  but  soei  ' 
prefer  those  of  a  milky  and  succulent  qnal  ., . 
They  are  very  partial  to  pinks,  caraatiotui,  pars- 
ley, birch,  and  labumnm.  During  the  winter 
they  will  prey  on  the  bark  of  atoort  every  tree, 
and  they  are  often  very  injurioaa  to  young  plant- 
ations. Tliey  feed  chierty  during  the  i  ' 
During  the  day  they  sleep  or  repose  in 
forma  or  seats,  and  are  active  only  in  the  night, 
when  they  move  about,  feed,  and  copulate. 
When  the  moon  shines  they  may  be  seen  play- 
ing together,  leaping,  and  chasing  each  other. 
They  sleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes 
open :  they  have  neither  eyelids  nor  cilia. 

The  flesh  of  the  hare  was  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
among  ourselves  soups  made  of  it  are  much 
relished ;  but  though  in  much  reqaest  for  the 
tables  of  Europeans,  it  is  not  relished  by  Orien- 
tal nations.  The  flesh  of  the  hare,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  hog,  was  interdicted  by  the  law  of 
Hohanuned  ;  and  the  hare  was  reckoned  among 
unclean  animals  by  the  law  of  Moaes,  *  l>ecause 
be  cheweth  the  cud  but  divideth  not  the  hoof 
(Lev.  xL  6).  It  hM  been  made  a  question 
whether  the  hare  is  a  ruminating  animal ;  but 
according  to  the  most  recent  physiological  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  though  its  stomach  is 
differently  organised  from  that  of  the  oi,  it  is 
an  occasional  and  partial  ruminant,  and  is  not 
therefore  erroneously  associated  with  animals 
wbich  chew  the  end  {Edin.  Encyt.,  art  '  Maio- 
logy,'  liiL  U%  443 ;  Buffon,  .Vo!,  HitL  iv.  143, 
145,  147,  151). 

HAKOSHETH  of  the  GmtUes,  a  city  of 
XJpper  Qalilee  near  the  Lake  of  Merom,  where- 
about  many  heathens  dwelt,  and  where  Sisera 
laaided,  and  to  the  very  gates  of  which  his 
raat«d  army  wen  puaued  (Jodg.  It.  2, 16). 


HARP,  a  musical  instrument  invented  by 
Jubal,  the  sixth  in  descent  ihim  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
21).  The  next  mention  we  have  of  it  is  by 
Laban,  which  shews  that  it  was  then  used  in 
Jlesopotamia  (luL  27).  It  was  probably  at 
first  a  very  simple  instrument  It  is  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  than  any 
other  musical  instnunent  Though,  like  music 
generally,  it  was  most  commonly  used  on  occa- 
sions of  joy  (Job  xiL  12  ;  la.  v.  12),  it  was  also 
used  on  occasions  of  mourning  (Job  tvi  31 ; 
Is.  xvi.  11).  From  the  Psalms  and  other  paa- 
sages  of  Scripture  it  appeara  to  hare  been 
much  employed  In  divine  wonhlp,  particularly 
in  the  temple  service,  and  was  usually  accom- 
panied with  singing  (Ps.  miii.  2,  3  ;  liri.  32  ; 
icviii.  6).  David,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
appeara  to  have  been  a  akilfiil  player  on  thii 
instrument  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14-18,  23).  It  was 
often  played  on  with  a  plectmm  ;  he  appeara 
lo  have  played  on  it  wiUi  his  hand  (ivi.  23 ; 
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HARYK3T.  The  harvest,  or  time  of  cutting 
down  and  gathering  in  com,  is  different  accoid- 
ing  to  the  soil  and  warmth  of  conntriea.  In 
Canaan  it  began  in  Uarch,  and  was  finished  by 
tho  end  of  Hay.  The  barley  harvest  precedes 
the  wheat  harvest  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
(Robinson).  As  in  other  countries,  the  harvest  is 
earlier  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others. 
With  us  the  summer  precede*  the  harvest,  hut 
in  Caiuiaii,  though  the  harvest  runs  partly  paral- 
lel with  the  summer,  it  was  over  before  the 
summer  was  ended.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the 
aiTangement  of  seasons  (Jer.  viii.  20),  though 
to  us  it  may  appeiu-  at  first  to  be  unnatunl 
(Jowett,  Ra.  L  144).  As  the  harvest  is  a  time 
of  great  importance  for  laying  up  provision,  any 
lime  of  gainful  labour  is  colled  harvest ;  hence 
a  sleeper  in  harvest  causeth  shame  to  himself 
and  his  friends  (Prov.  i.  B).  A  time  of  God's 
destructive  judgments,  whereby  he  cuts  down 
many  and  carries  them  into  the  eternal  state, 
is  likened  to  a  harvest ;  hence  we  read  of  a 
harvest  on  Babylon  and  Judah  (Jer.  IL  S3  ; 
Hoaea  vi.  H).  A  people  ripened  by  sin  for 
destruction  are  Lkencd  to  a  harvest  or  crop 
ready  for  the  sickle  of  God's  vengeance  (Is. 
ivilL  6  ;  Joel  liL  13 ;  Rev.  liv.  15).  A  noted 
opportunity  of  ministeia  labouring  with  success 
the  work  of  the  gospel,  and  gaUtering  sinners 
Christ,  is  called  a  harvest ;  and  men  disposed 
by  Providence  for  receiving  the  gospel  are 
likened  to  a  ripe  crop  (Matt  ii.  36-38 ;  John 
:5,  36).  The  day  ot  judgment  ia  likened  lo 
irvcat ;  then  all  things  shall  be  ripe  for  a 
ilution  ;  the  frame  of  nature  shall  ha  nn- 
hinged  ;  men's  conditio;]  shall  be  changed  ;  the 
ints  gathered  into  the  Bedeemer'a  bam,  his 
lavenly  mansions,  and  the  wicked  cast  into 
ill-fire  (Matt  ziiL  30,  39-42).  The  Assyrians 
ere  like  harvest-men:  they  desttoyed  the 
Ltious,  cut  them  down,  and  even  gleaned, 
itting  off  the  ismnant  that  ware  left  at  first 
[Is.  xviL  G). 
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another  ;  and  nnregenerate  men  hate  God  ( Jer. 
zliy.  4  ;  Rom.  viL  15 ;  Ps.  xxziy.  21 ;  Rom.  L 
80).  God  hated  the  Jewish  new-moons,  and 
feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  solemn  assemblies,  on 
account  of  the  onholy  spirit  and  sinful  manner 
in  which  they  were  observed  (Is.  i.  13,  14).  2. 
To  want  love  to  persons  :  so  God  hated  Esau  ; 
he  did  not  elect  him  to  everlasting  life,  he  did 
not  choose  his  seed  to  bo  his  peculiar  people, 
nor  shew  saving  kindness  to  him,  or  to  many  of 
them  (MaL  L  3  ;  Rom.  iz.  13).  A  parent  hates 
his  child — ue.,  wants  proper  love  to  it — ^when  he 
forbears  to  give  it  due  correction  for  its  real 
good.  8.  To  love  far  less  ardently  (Gren.  xzix. 
80,  31).  So  sometimes  the  Jews  had  a  hated 
and  a  beloved  wife  (Deut  zxL  15).  We  must 
hate  father  and  mother  in  comparison  of  Christ — 
that  is,  must  love  them  far  less  than  him  (Luke 
ziv.  26).  It  is  the  same  idea  as  is  conveyed  in 
Matt.  z.  37  :  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  In  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  teaching  of 
Christ  does  not  permit  us  to  hate  any  one,  not 
even  an  enemy,  much  less  a  parent,  to  whom  it 
exacts  all  due  respect  and  affection  (Mark  viL 
9-13). 

HAUllAN,  a  dhtrict  of  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (zlviL  16, 
18),  and  which  still  goes  by  that  name.  Its 
boundaries  have  probably  varied  at  different 
times,  and  appear  not  to  bo  well  defined.  The 
name  Hauran  is  at  present  applied  by  those  at 
a  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulan 
and  Jeidur.  By  the  people  of  tliat  country, 
however,  it  is  used  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense,  and  is  given  only  to  the  fertile  plain  on 
the  south  of  the  Lejah,  with  the  narrow  stripe 
on  the  west.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  per- 
fectly flat,  with  little  conical  fells  at  intervals. 
The  soil  is  the  most  fertile  in  Syria,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat.  Not 
a  tree  is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  There  are  many 
inhabited  villages,  and  many  more  in  ruins. 
Eshmiskin,  a  large  village  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Eiihran  is  the  present  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  chief  sheikh.  The  ruins  of 
Busrah  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  of 
any  other  city  in  this  province  (Porter,  Jour. 
Sac,  Lit.  July  1854,  pp.  301-303). 

According  to  Burckhardt,  who  uses  the  word 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  Hauran  com- 
prises part  of  Trichonitis  and  Ituraea,  the  whole 
of  Auranitis  and  the  northern  districts  of  Batanaea 
or  Bashan.  It  is  inhabited  in  the  present  day 
by  Turks,  Druses,  Christians,  and  Arabs,  and  is 
visited  in  spring  and  summer  by  several  Arab 
tribes  from  the  desert  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  Syria, 
290). 

*  The  Hauran,'  says  Lord  Lindsay,  *  is  an  im- 
mense plain,  very  rich  and  fertile,  sometimes 
slightly  undulating,  sometimes  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake, with  here  and  there  low  rounded  hills. 
The  plain  is  covered  in  every  direction  with 
Roman  towns  built  of  black  basalt,  some  of 
them  mere  heaps  of  rubbish,  others  still  almost 
perfect ;  the  Arab  helladeen  (villagers)  dwell- 
ing under  the  same  stone  roof  as  the  old 
Romans  ;  sUme  doors  and  stone  roofs,  owing  to 
the  want  of  timber  in  the  Hauran,  which  obliged 
the  colonists  to  employ  the  more  durable  mate- 


riaL  The  doon  are  generally  plain  thick  dabs, 
fixed  into  their  sockets  at  the  time  the  houses 
were  built  The  roofs  are  constructed  on  a  very 
curious  principle ;  a  handsome  arch,  springing 
at  once  from  the  ground,  is  thrown  across  eveiy 
large  room  ;  small  slabs  of  stone  are  laid  on  the 
wall  alx)ve  it,  projecting  a  short  distance  on 
both  sides ;  and  on  these  again  are  laid  other 
slabs,  much  longer,  well  cut,  and  closely  united, 
which  form  the  ceiling ;  while  the  snialler,  on 
which  they  rest,  resemble  plain  cornices,  the 
outer  angles  being  smoothed  away. 

'  The  view  over  the  Hauran  is  at  all  times 
striking;  at  sunset,  especially  from  an  elevation, 
extremely  beantifuL  To  the  south-east  it  is 
boundless. 

'  The  soil,  I  said,  was  excellent.  Numerous 
oom-fields  surround  every  village,  while  other 
dtstricts  serve  merely  for  pasturage,  and  are 
grazed  by  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouins. 

'  The  minority  of  the  villagers  are,  I  believe^ 
Arabs  ;  but  we  visited  many  towns  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Druses,  kindred  to  those  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  seemed  by  far  the  most  supe- 
rior race  in  the  country ;  their  sheikhs  and 
elderly  men  were  always  well — often  hand- 
somely — drest ;  and  their  women  neatness  itself, 
in  their  veils  of  white,  pendent  frt>m  a  silver 
horn  projecting  frx>m  the  forehead.  It  is  still 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  fair  sex.  Christian 
as  well  as  Druse,  in  Mount  Lebanon'  (Lindsay, 
Letters  on  Egypt,  etc.,  iL  131,  132). 

*  Hospitality  to  strangers,'  says  Burckhardt, 
'  is  a  characteristic  common  to  the  Arabs  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Hauran.  A  traveller  may 
alight  at  any  house  he  pleases ;  a  mat  will  be 
immediately  spread  for  him,  coffee  made,  and  a 
breakfast  or  dinner  set  before  him.  In  entering 
a  village  it  has  often  happened  to  me  that 
several  persons  presented  Uiemselves,  each  beg- 
ging that  I  would  lodge  at  his  house  ;  and  th^ 
hospitality  is  not  confined  to  the  traveller  him- 
self— his  horse  or  his  camel  is  also  fed ;  but  these 
are  apt  to  be  insufficiently  fed.  It  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  host  never  to  accept  of  the 
smulle^t  return  from  a  guest.  I  once  only  ven- 
tured to  give  a  few  piastres  to  the  cliild  of  a 
very  poor  family  at  Zahouet,  by  whom  we  had 
been  most  hospitably  treated,  and  rode  bff  with- 
out attending  to  the  cries  of  the  mother,  who 
insisted  on  my  takiug  back  the  money.'  *A 
man  of  the  Hauran,  intending  to  travel  about 
for  a  fortnight,  never  thinks  of  putting  a  siogle 
para  in  his  pocket ;  he  is  sure  of  being  every- 
where well  received,  and  of  living  better,  per* 
haps,  than  at  his  own  home.  A  man  remark- 
able for  his  hospitality  and  generosity  enjoys 
the  highest  consideration  among  them.' 

The  instructions  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples 
(Matt  X.  9-11)  have  the  appearance  of  savour- 
ing of  improvidence,  and  fallacious  conclusions 
have  sometimes  been  drawn  from  them  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  were  founded  on 
the  customs  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and 
which,  it  appears,  still  prevail  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.     [Bashan.] 

HAVILAH,  a  district  of  country  encom- 
passed by  the  Pison,  one  of  the  four  rivers  into 
which  the  river  that  came  out  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  parted  (Gen.  ii.  10,  11) ;  but  as  we  are 
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unable  to  determine  where  the  garden  of  Eden  mission  of  Pharaoh  they  settled  with  their  flocks 

was  situated,  we  of  course  cannot  say  where  the  and  herds  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  called  also  the 

land  of  Havilah  lay.     Reland,  Calmet,  Rosen-  land  of  Rameses  (zItl  28,  29,  82,  84  ;  xlvii.  i- 

mttUer  (Oeog.  i.  73),  will  have  it  to  be  Colchis,  6).    Joseph  was  not  yet  forty  years  old,  and  he 

on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea ;   but  for  this  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 

opinion  we  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  evidence.  that  is  fully  seventy  years  after  this  time  (L 

Mention  is  made  of  Havilah  in  connection  26).   Meanwhile  Jacob's  descendants  multiplied 

with  *  Shur  that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  exceedingly  ;  but  now  *  there  arose  a  king  over 

toward  Assyria'  (xrv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7);  but  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph,'  and  he  being 

that  was  probably  a  different  Havilah  from  the  afraid  of  their  increasing  numbers,  took  measures 

former.      It  is  to  be  noted   that  this  was  a  to  check  their  further  increase :  *  Therefore  they 

name  given  to  persons  as  well  as  to  districts  of  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them 

country.    A  son  of  Gush,  and  grandchild  of  Ham,  with    their    burdens.       And    they    built    for 

was  called  Havilah ;  and  so  also  was  a  great^  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses. 

grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  7,  29).    We  there-  But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they 

fore  need  not  wonder  though  there  should  be  multiplied  and  grew  ;   and  they  were  grieved 

more  than  one  district  of  country  of  this  name,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel      And  the 

HA'ZOR,  a  city  in  the  lot  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 

xix.  36),  which  was  consequently  in  the  north  '^^J  P^^  >  V"^  ^^^  ™f^«  *^«^  livea  bitter 

of  Canaan,  west  of  the  Jordan.     This  was  no  "T^^}^  hondage  m  mortar,  and  in  bnck  and 

doubt  the  Hazor  which  was  'beforetime  the  "*  *?  manner  of  service  m  the  field :  all  theur 

head  of  all  the  kingdoms'  of  the  Canaanites  in  ^^^.  vrtierem  they  made  them  serve  was  with 

that  quarter.     Jabin  the  king  having  formed  an    ^«^  ^^^  ^  V^*)'  ,     ^    , , 

extensive  confederacy  of  the  kings  far  and  near,  „\°*^^  even  took  measOTM  for  destroying 

was  completely  routed  by  JoshuA ;  he  himself  ^  *^«  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  as  soon  as 

was  skin,  and  Hazor  was  burnt  with  fire  (xi.  ^^^7  were  bom.     He  'charged  all  his  people, 

1-14).    But  tiie  Canaanites  appear  to  have  again  Jf  3^"^  *  ^«^  ^^^'^  ^»*  "  ^™  y«  shall  cast  mto 

established  themselves  in  that  quarter,  forlSO  *^«  ^7^:^*^^,  every  daughter  ye  shall  save 

years  after  this  the  Lord,  as  a  punishment  of  *^^\<^  ^^'^^}'    ^^  *^  cntical  period  Moses 

the  Israelites  for  their  sins,  *  sold  them  into  the  Z^  ^^  ^^  narrowly  escaped  destructaon. 

hand  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in  5"*  T^^^J'   J^^'^  ^«  "^^^^  not  longer  hide 

Hazor  ;  and  twenty  yeara  he  mightily  oppressed  ^  ^}J^^  ^^™  ^^  f  V^,  bulrushes,  and  put 

the  children  of  Israel'     Led  on  by  Deborah  *^«  child  therem,  and  laid  it  m  the  flags  by  i^e 

and  Barak,  the  men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  T^^  '  t'."^^      ?f  "*  *^5  ^^  T"  ^^^.^^  ^^ 

rose  against  their  oppressor  ;  and  Sisera,  the  Pharaohs  daughter,  and  rfie  had  compassion  upon 

captain  of  Jabin's  host,  having  'gathered  to-  ^  »'  *"^.  ^^,^T^^*J*P  ^^  ^^If  ^^  ^?^* 

gether  all  his  chariots,  even  900  chariots  of  iron,  ^^^  ?°°/"-  ^'l^)'  .  Eightyyears  afterw-ards  he 

and  aU  the  people  that  were  with  him  from  ^^^^^^  a  conamission    from    God   to  go   to 

Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  Kishon/  ^^t!^^,^*^  this  messa^  :  «  Let  my  people 

they  completely  routed  them  ;    and  if  Jabin  «<?  *^^*  they  may  hold  a  feast  imto  me  m  the 

himself  was  not  slain,  his  power  at  least  was  ^'^}^^^^  ;    hut  the  king,  instead  of  complying 

broken  (Judg.  iv.  v.  31).     H^or  is  among  the  ^J,.^  the  message,  now  increased  their  burdens  : 

cities  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  (1  *  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  task- 

Kings  ix.  15),  but  this  probably  only  signifies  that  ^"^"  «f  the  people  and  their  officers,  saymg : 

he  repaired,  enlarged,  or  strengthened  it.     Tig-  Je  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 

lath.pae>er,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Hazor  and  ^^  ,^  heretofore :  let  them  go  and  gather 

other  cities  in  that  quarter,  and  carried  the  in-  ^"^  ^^J  themselves ;  and  the  tale  of  bncks 

habitants  captive  tJ  AssN-ria  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shaU  lay 

The  exact  situation  of  Hazor  is  not  now  ascer-  JP^^J  them  :  ye  shaU  not  dimmish  ought  them>f 

tained ;  conjectures  differ  in  regaixi  to  it  (^t&.  to.  Jf  t  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men  that 

iii  202  212)  ^^  ^^^  labour  therein  ;  and  let  them  not  re- 

'  gard  vain  words.*     These  orders  were  rigidly 

HE'BREWS,  the  chosen  i)eople  of  God,  de-  enforced,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was 

•cended  from  Abraham  through  his  son  Isaac  now  worse  than  ever.* 

and  lus  grandson  Jacob.    We  find  the  name  ap-    

plie*l  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  and  under  this  *  The  Israelites  are  not  unfrequently  spoken 
name  his  descendants  were  known  at  an  early  of  as  being  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt  This 
period  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  was  probably  not  the  case  so  long  as  Joseph 
17  ;  xl.  15  ;  xli.  12  ;  Exod.  i.  16,  19  ;  ii.  6,  7).  lived  ;  and  though  they  certainly  were  under  a 
Abraham  came  originally  from  Ur  of  the  Chal-  despotic  government  and  were  greatly  oppressed, 
dees  ;  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  both  bom  in  they  might  not  be  absolutely  slaves  in  the 
Canaan,  which  was  promised  to  their  posterity,  ordinary  sense  of  that  woni.  Though  brick- 
but  where  they  themselves  were  only  sojourners,  making  was  carried  on  on  a  great  scale  in  Egypt, 
In  consetiuence  of  a  famine  in  that  coimtry,  and  was  a  goveniinent  monopoly  (Wilkinson, 
Jacob  (B.C.  1706)  went  down  with  his  family  to  Anc.  Egypt  il  194),  yet  it  is  not  likely  a 
Egypt,  where  Joseph,  one  of  his  sons,  had  whole  nation  was  employed  in  making  bricks, 
already  l>een  advanced  to  be,  next  to  the  king,  and  required  to  make  them  without  straw, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  country.  Jacob's  twelve  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  probably  engaged 
sons  had  all  already  children  of  their  own,  and  the  in  other  occupations,  and  though  they  might  be 
whole  family  are  steted  to  have  now  amounted  more  or  less  subject  to  oppression,  they  might 
to  70  souls  (Gen.  zlvi  26,  27).    By  the  per-  not  be  absolutely  slaves. 
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Pharaoh  having  obstinately  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  Lord  visited 
the  Egyptians  with  a  succession  of  terrible 
plagues,  and  at  length  the  death  of  their  first- 
bom  caiLsed  him  to  jrield  ;  but  they  had  not 
advanced  far  on  their  journey  when  he  repented 
of  having  let  them  depart,  '  and  he  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him  ;  and 
he  took  600  chosen  chariots  and  all  the  chariots 
of  Eg3rpt,'  and  *  pursued  after  them,  and  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  Red  Sea.'  Moses 
having  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea, '  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  and  made  the 
sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided  ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  the  dry  ground,  and  the  waters  were 
a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left*  Thus  they  passed  in  safety  to  the 
opposite  shore.  The  Egyptians  having  pursued 
after  them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  Moses 
again  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
•  the  waters  returned  and  covered  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh, 
and  overthrew  them  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them' 
(xii.  29-34,  37  ;  xiv.  5-9,  21-28). 

The  length  of  time  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  in  Egypt  is  a  question  of  some  chrono- 
logical importance.  Moses  says  :  *  Now  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.' 
This  passage  has  often  been  misunderstood. 
Here  the  words  *  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,'  are  ob- 
viously descriptive  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  connected  with  the 
words  sojourning  or  four  hundred  and  thirty 

Josephus  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  but  as  he 
often  uses  considerable  freedom  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  not  merely  his  version  of 
the  narrative  of  Moses : — 

"  The  Eg3rptians  became  very  ill-affected  to- 
wards the  Hebrews,  as  touched  with  envy  at 
their  prosperity ;  for  when  they  saw  how  the 
nation  of  the  Israelites  flourished  and  were  be- 
come eminent  already  in  plenty  of  wealth,  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  virtue  and  natural 
love  of  labour,  they  thought  this  increase  was 
to  their  own  detriment.  And  having  in  length 
of  time  forgotten  the  benefits  they  had  received 
from  Joseph,  particularly  the  crown  being  now 
come  into  another  family,  they  became  very 
abusive  to  the  Israelites,  and  contrived  many 
ways  of  af3icting  them  ;  for  they  enjoined  them 
to  cut  a  great  number  of  channels  for  the  river, 
and  to  build  waUs  for  their  cities  and  ramparts, 
that  they  might  restrain  the  river  and  hinder  its 
waters  from  stagnating  upon  its  running  over 
its  own  banks.  They  set  them  also  to  build 
pyramids,  and  by  all  this  wore  them  out ;  and 
forced  them  to  learn  all  sorts  of  mechanical  arts, 
and  to  accustom  themselves  to  hard  labour. 
And  four  hundred  years  did  they  spend  under 
those  afflictions ;  for  they  strove  one  against 
the  other  which  should  get  the  mastery,  the 
Egyptians  desiring  to  destroy  the  Israelites  by 
these  labours,  and  the  Israelites  desiring  to 
hold  out  to  the  end  under  them'  (Anlio.  ii 
9.  1). 


years.  The  passage,  accordingly,  is  not  to  bs 
understood  of  the  time  the  children  of  Isnel 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  but  of  the  time  thej  were 
sojourners — t.  e.,  from  the  time  when  Abraham 
entered  Canaan  as  a  sqjoumer,  when  that  land 
was  granted  to  his  seed  in  promise  (comp.  Gen. 
xii.  5,  7  with  Gal.  iii.  15-18).  The  fact  is,  that 
according  to  the  (X)mmon  chronology,  precisely 
one-half  of  the  period  had  passed  when  Jacob 

went  down  to  Egyp^  (^^  ^^  ^*  ^  >  ^i^  ^  > 
XXV.  26  ;  xlviL  9)  ;  so  that  the  time  which  his 
posterity  dwelt  in  that  country  was,  strictly 
speaking,  only  215  years.  How  long  the  Israel- 
ites were  in  an  oppressed  condition  in  Egypt  we 
are  not  able  to  say.  So  long  as  Joseph  lived, 
which  was  fully  seventy  years,  they  were  probably 
well  enough  treated.  The  change  in  their  treat- 
ment was  after  his  death.  It  vras  when  '  a  king 
arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;  *  but  how  long 
this  was  after  his  death  is  not  said.  It  might 
not  be  immediately.  The  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height 
when  Moses  was  bom.  This  was  eighty  years 
before  the  exodus,  previous  to  which  their  op- 
pression was  greatly  aggravated. 

It  was  doubtless  with  some  great  and  special 
design  that  Gkxl  brought  the  children  of  Israel 
down  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  kept  them  there 
for  so  long  a  time  as  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  explanation  which  has 
been  given  of  this  singular  act  of  the  divine 
providence.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking 
that  it  might  be  to  prepare  them  for  their  set- 
tlement in  Canaan  in  a  national  capacity.  The 
fathers  of  the  race,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  also  his  sons,  had  led  chiefly  the  life  of 
shepherds  (Gen.  xlvi.  31-34 ;  xlvii.  3),  and 
may  consequently  be  supposed  to  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  even  the  common  yet 
necessary  arts  of  settled  life.  Now,  E^^  was 
a  country  in  which  they  might  learn  tliese  to 
greater  advantage  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world  at  that  period.  Though 
not  the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  it  had  even 
from  a  very  early  period  made  great  advances 
in  the  usages  and  arts  of  civilised  life.  There 
was  an  established  and  settled  government ; 
there  were  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ;  and  some 
of  those  works  were  probably  already  in  ex- 
istence which  to  this  day  are  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Agriculture  and  many  other  branches 
of  industry  were  common  among  them.  In 
Egypt  the  Israelites  must  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  learning  much  ;  and  they  doubtless  did 
leam  much.  It  is  said  of  Moses  that  he  was 
*  learned  in  aU  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians' 
(Acts  vii.  22).  The  works  which  they  executed 
in  the  wilderness,  as  the  casting  of  the  golden 
calf ;  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  ;  its  hang- 
ings of  *  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle-work ;  *  the 
cutting  and  engraving  of  the  precious  stones  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest ;  and  even  the 
garments  of  the  priest  *  for  glory  and  for  beauty,* 
are  proofs  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
were  found  among  them  of  some  even  of  the 
less  ordinary  arts  of  life.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  training  which  they  received  in  Egypt  they 
would  probably  have  been  quite  unprepared  for 
entering  on  life  in  a  national  capacity  in  Canaan. 

Notwithstanding  the  oppression  to  which  the 
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Israelites  were  subjected  during  the  latter  period 
of  their  abode  in  Egypt,  they  had  multiplied 
greatly.  About  1706  B.C.  they  came  down  to 
Egypt  in  number  seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  27)  ; 
now,  in  1491  B.C.,  a  distance  of  215  years,  there 
set  out  on  their  journey  from  Rameses  *  about 
600,000  on  foot  that  were  men,  beside  children  ; 
and  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with 
them ;  and  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much 
cattle'  (Exod.  xiL  87,  88), — circumstances 
which  do  not  well  correspond  with  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  previously  a  nation  of  slaves. 


though  doubtless  they  were  under  a  deipotic 
government. 

In  the  Book  of  Numbers  we  have  twice  a 
census  of  the  Israelites — ^the  one  taken  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  not  much  more  than  a  year 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt ;  the  other  taken 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  shorty  before  they  entered 
Canaan.  Both  were  only  of  the  males  'from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able 
to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel'  (Num.  i  1-8  ;  xxn, 
1-4).  The  following  table  shews  the  results  of 
the  two  enumerations  : — 


Tribes. 

First  Census. 

Second  Census. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Reuben 

46,500 
59,300 
45,650 
74,600 
54,400 
57,400 
82,200 
40,500 
85,400 
62,700 
41,500 
58,400 

43,730 
22,200 
40,500 
76,500 
64,800 
60,500 
52,700 
82,500 
45,600 
64,400 
53,500 
45,400 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

i,'9bo 

9,900 

8,100 

20,500 

10,200 

1,700 

11,900 

•  •  • 

2,770 

87,100 

5,150 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

8,000 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8,000 

Simeon  

Gad 

Judah  

Issachar 

Zebulun 

Mana^eh ^  w. .  ^ 

Ephraim 

■Rfinjafpiu,,,  ,,, 

Dan 

Asher 

Naphtali 

Levites* 

608,550 
22,000 

601,780 
23,000 

59,200 
1,000 

61,020 

•  ■  • 

Total 

625,550 

624,730 

60,200 

61,020 

If  to  these  numbers  we  add  the  females  from 
'  twenty  years  old  and  upward,'  constituting,  it 
is  likely,  a  somewhat  larger  number  ;  and  the 
numbers  under  the  ages  stated,  the  whole  would 
probably  not  be  under  2,400,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  forty  years  the 
numbers  should,  according  to  the  ordinary  land's 
of  population,  have  increa.sed  considerably,  but 
Instead  of  this  there  was  by  the  second  census  a 
slight  decrease.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected 
that  the  whole  of  those  above  the  age  of  twenty 
who  came  out  of  Egypt  must,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  census,  have  perished  in  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  the  punishment  denounced  upon 
them  for  their  murmurings  (Num.  xiv.  26-36)  ; 
while  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  many  of 
them  would  have  been  still  living  at  the  end  of 
forty  years.  Besides,  fewer  children  would  per- 
haps be  bom,  and  more,  both  old  and  young, 
would  probably  die,  were  it  for  nothing  else 
than  the  privations  and  the  hardships  which 
they  suffered  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  total  num- 
bers should  at  both  periods  be  so  nearly  the 
same,  while  the  increase  in  some  tribes  and  the 
decrease  in  others  should  be  so  great  as  com- 
pared with  one  another. 

It  IB  also  somewhat  remarkable  that  though 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  probably  became  hus- 
bands at  an  age  and  under  circumstances  not 
materially  different  from  each  other,  the  number 
of  their  descendants,  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  should  have  differed  so  much  from  one 
another ;   and  further,  that  in  the  course  of 


their  sojoumings  in  the  wilderness  some  tribes 
should  have  materially  increased,  while  others 
should  have  so  greatly  decreased,  and  that  the 
proportions  of  both  increase  and  decrease  should 
have  differed  so  much  from  each  other.  Per- 
haps in  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  them 
some  fell  more  heavily  on  some  tribes  than  on 
others. 

It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the 
description  of  the  persons  included  in  the  census 
on  both  occasions  would  indicate  that  the  normal 
condition  of  the  Israelites  was  then  a  state  of 
war.  They  are  described  as  *  from  twenty  years 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war  in  Israel'  (Num.  i.  3).  This  had  doubtless 
some  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Cannan  ;  but 
even  in  after-times  this  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  the  condition  of  Israel. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Moses  the  Israelites 
journeyed  through  the  wildemes-s  and  after 
forty  years  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  Wliile  he  was  still  with  them  they 
conquered  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  kingdoms  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  21-35). 
These  he  divided  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xxxii 
1-5,  33).  He  was  not  permitted  by  God  to  go 
over  the  Jordan  to  what  was  specially  called 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  after  being  favoured 
with  a  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  he 
died  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-6). 
Under  the  command  of  Joshua  the  Israelites 
now  passed  over  the  Jordan,  and  entered  on  the 


*  The  Levites  were  numbered  f^om  a  month  old  and  upwards,  yet,  with  a  single  exception  in  the 
second  census,  they  were  by  much  the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes. 
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conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Tlils,  it  is  com- 
monly C4ilculated,  occupied  them  six  years  ;  but 
though  '  the  land  then  rested  from  war,  there 
remained  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessetl' 
(Josh.  XL  23 ;  xiiL  1).  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  other  nine  tribes  and  a  half  ; 
but  many  of  the  Canaanites  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  long  maintained  their  place  in  the 
coxmtry,  they  and  the  Israelites  in  some  in- 
stances dwelling  together  (xiiL  2-7  ;  Judg.  L  iiL 
1-7  ;  2  Sam.  v.  6-8). 

The  geographical  situation  of  Canaan,  as  the 
country  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  is  worthy 
of  special  consideration.  It  lay  at  the  head  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
chief  nations  of  ancient  times,  all  of  which  were 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  heathenism.  Near  it  lay 
Egypt  ;  to  the  east  Assyria  and  Babylonia  ;  to 
the  north  Syria  ;  to  the  west  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  not  to  mention  other  countries.  As 
a  seat  of  true  religion,  as  a  witness  against 
idolatry,  as  a  light  to  the  world,  it  could  not 
be  more  favourably  situated.  And  when  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  introduced  into  the  world,  a 
system  designed  for  all  nations,  equally  for  the 
Gentilefl  as  for  the  Jews,  no  country  of  the 
world  was  so  adapted  as  a  central  p^.)int  from 
which  it  might  be  propagated  to  other  lands. 

The  government  of  Israel  was  from  the  be- 
ginning a  theocracy  ;  the  Lord  was  their  king  ; 
Moses  and  Joshua  were  merely  his  vicegerents, 
and  acted  imder  his  authority.  It  continued 
to  be  so  theoretically,  and  was  so  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  after  being  ruled  for  a  long  time  by 
the  judges  who  succeeded  Joshua  (the  length  of 
this  period  is  much  disputed,  and  is  very  un- 
certain), they  chose  to  have  a  king  set  over 
them,  which  the  Lord  considered  as  a  virtual 
rejection  of  himself  as  their  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
1-7).  Saul  was  their  first  king  ;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Da\'id,  who,  towani  the  end  of  his 
reign,  had  a  census  taken  of  the  nation,  which, 
like  the  two  former,  had  special  reference  to  its 
warlike  power.  The  staleraenta  of  the  returns, 
however,  differ.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  it  is  said : 
*  And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  numl:)er  of 
the  ]>e()ple  unto  the  king,  and  there  were  in 
Israel  800,000  valiant  men  that  drew  the  sword  ; 
and  the  men  of  Judah  were  500,000  men,' 
making  together  1,300,000  men.  In  1  Cliron. 
XXL  5,  6,  the  total  numbers  are  larger :  *  And 
Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people 
unto  David.  And  all  they  of  Israel  were  a 
thousand  thousand  and  an  hundred  thousand 
men  that  drew  swonl,  and  Judah  was  four 
hundred  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword' — in  all  1,570,000.  *  But  Levi  and 
Benjamin  counted  he  not  among  them  ;  for  the 
king's  word  was  abominable  to  Joab.'  Taking 
these  numbers  as  the  bjisis  of  our  c^Uculations, 
they  would  give  an  entire  population  of  five  or 
six  millions.* 

It  appeared  as  if  the  throne  of  Israel  was 

*  The  numbers  given  by  Josephus  are  for 
Israel  '^900,000  men  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  and  go  to  war,  and  for  Judah  400,000' 
(AiUiq.  vii.  13.  1).  He  can  scarcely  be  held  as 
a  third  authority,  but  his  statement  i)robably 
shews  the  reading  of  the  MS.  from  which  he 
took  it. 


established  in  the  famUy  of  David ;  but  through 
the  folly  of  his  grandson  Behoboam,  Uie  wm  of 
Solomon,  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted,  and  only 
two — Judah  and  Benjamin — adhered  to  Uieir 
legitimate  sovereign.  Henceforth  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms — ^that  of  Israel 
and  that  of  Judah,  each  with  its  own  succession 
of  kings.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  lasted,  accord- 
ing  to  the  common  chronology,  about  254 
years,  but  about  721  B.O.  Shalmanezer,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  '  carried  Israel  away  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Hasor, 
by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes'  (2  Kings  zviL  6).f  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  lasted  about  388  years,  or  134  years 
longer  than  that  of  Israel ;  but  about  588  B.a 
the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  burned  the 
temple,  and  carried  the  body  of  the  people  who 
remained  into  captivity*  (xxv.  1-11). 

The  division  of  the  country  into  two  petty 
kingdoms  must  have  been  a  source  of  great 
weidaiess  to  both.  It  laid  them  open  to  fre- 
quent invasion  by  neighbouring  princes,  parti- 
cularly by  the  kings  of  Syria,  £gypt»  and 
Assyria,  and  no  doubt  facilitated  ^eir  final 
subjugation.  The  domestic  government  of  both 
countries  must  also  have  been  feeble,  and  was 
often  revolutionised  ;  and,  as  is  not  nnf^uently 
the  case  in  the  East,  many  of  the  sovereigns 
themselves  met  with  a  violent  death.  Nadab, 
the  son  of  Jeroboam,  reigned  over  Israel  only 
two  years,  when  Baasha  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  '  And 
it  came  to  pass  when  he  reigned  that  he  smote 
all  the  house  of  Jeroboam  ;  he  left  not  to  Jero- 
boam any  that  breathed  until  he  had  destroyed 
him'  (1  Kings  xv.  25,  27-29).  Baasha  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Elah,  who  also  reigned  only 
two  years,  when  Zimri  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  and, 
not  content  with  this,  he  also  'slew  all  the 
house  of  Baasha ;  he  left  him  not  one  that 
pisseth  against  a  wall,  neither  of  his  kinsfolk 
nor  of  his  friends*  (xvi.  8-11).  Zimri's  reign 
was  short — only  seven  days.  Omri,  having  been 
made  king  by  the  army,  proceeded  to  besiege 
liim  in  Tirzah  ;  '  and  it  came  to  pass  when 
Zimri  saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he 
went  into  the  jmlace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
burnt  the  king's  house  over  him  with  fire,  and 
died'  (xvi.  15-18).  Omri  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahab,  who,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  with  the 
S>Tian.s,  and  died  at  even  the  same  day  (xvi 
29  ;  xxii.  34,  35).  Jehoram,  one  of  his  sons 
who  succee(le<l  him,  reigned  twelve  years  ;  but 
Jehu,  one  of  his  captains,  cons]nred  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Jezel>el,  Ahab's  wife,  was  also 
thrown  out  at  a  -window  and  killed  j  and  by  his 

t  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  v.  26  that  the 
tribes  eaiit  of  the  Jordan  were  carried  captive 
by  kings  of  Assyria  some  time  before  this — '  The 
God  of  Israel  stined  up  the  spirit  of  Pul  king 
of  Assyria,  and  the  spirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser 
king  of  Assyria  ;  and  he  canned  them  away,  even 
the  Reulicnites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Mauasseh,  and  brouglit  them  tmto 
Ualah,  and  Ha  bur,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river 
Gozan,  unto  this  day.' 
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orders  Ahab's  other  sons,  to  the  number  of 
seventy,  were  murdered  (2  Kings  L  17  ;  iiL  1 ; 
ix.  1-24,  30-37  ;  x.  1-7).  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  XL,  after  a  short  reign  of  six  months, 
was  slain  by  Shallom ;  but  his  reign  was  still 
shorter,  being  only  '  a  full  month,'  when  he  was 
slain  by  Menahem,  who  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Menahem  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah, 
who  reigned  only  two  years,  when  Pekah,  one 
of  his  captains,  conspired  against  him  and  slew 
him.  He  in  his  turn  was  slain  by  Hoehea,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  whose  reign  Shalmanezer,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  carried  Israel  away  captive  into 
Assyria  (xv.  8,  10, 13,  14,  23,  25,  30  ;  xvii  6). 

The  kings  of  Judah  were  not  so  often  cut  off 
by  a  violent  death  &s  those  of  Israel ;  but  yet 
of  this  we  have  various  examples.  Ahaziah, 
the  grandson  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Jehu,  and  died  shortly  after  (2 
Kings  ix.  27).  *  Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Aha- 
ziah, when  she  saw  that  her  son  was  dead, 
arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal ;'  but 
Joash,  an  infant  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued 
from  her  bloody  hands.  Athaliah  now  assumed 
the  government,  but  after  reigning  six  or  seven 
years  she  herself  was  slain  (xi  13-16).  Joash, 
while  yet  a  boy,  was  now  raised  to  the  throne, 
but  after  he  had  reigned  forty  years  his  servants 
conspired  against  him  and  slew  him  (xi.  21  ; 
xiL  1,  20,  21).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Amaziah,  but  his  sen^ants  also  conspired  against 
him  and  slew  him  (xiv.  19) ;  and  Amon,  the 
grandson  of  Hezekiah,  met  with  a  similar  fate 
(xxi  23). 

Such  a  state  of  things  ^must  have  kept  both 
kingdoms  in  a  very  backward  and  miserable 
condition. 

It  is  singular  that  the  number  stated  to  have 
been  carried  into  captivity  is  so  inconsiderable. 
After  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army  some  years  before,  it  is  said,  *  he  carried 
away  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  princes,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  10,000  captives, 
and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  ;  none  re- 
mained save  the  poorest  sort  of  people  of  the 
land.  And  he  carried  away  Jehoiachin,'  the 
king,  *  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and 
the  king's  wives  and  his  officers,  and  the  mighty 
of  the  l.ind,  those  carried  he  into  captivity  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  all  the  men  of 
might,  even  7000,  and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a 
thousand  ;  all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war, 
even  them  the  king  of  Babylon  brought  captive 
to  Babylon'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14-16).  These 
numbers  amount  together  to  only  18,000.  This 
indeed  was  not  the  last  stage  of  the  catastrophe. 
Eleven  years  after,  Jerusalem  was  again  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  after  a  lengthened 
si^e.  It  was  now  completely  destroyed.  This 
was  the  finishing  act  of  the  tragedy,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  number  of  persons  now 
carried  captive  would  be  considerable,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  no  number  is  given.  It  is 
only  said,  *  Now  the  rest  of  the  people  that 
were  left  in  the  city,  and  the  fugitives  that  fell 
away  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  the  remnant 
of  the  multitude,  did  Nebnzar-dan  the  captain  of 
the  guard  carry  away'  (xxv.  11). 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  enumerates  three  suc- 
cessive deportations  of  the  people — namely,  3023, 
832,  and  745 ;  *  all  the  persons,'  he  adds,  *  were 


4600*  (IiL  28-30) ;  but  even  if  these  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  already  referred  to,  they  wiU 
not  add  much  to  the  number  of  the  captives. 
It  is  not  easy  to  identify  any  of  them  with  the 
deportation  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 

These  numbers  will  not  account  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  whole  nation,  nor  scarcely  even 
of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  ;  yet  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  stripped 
of  its  inhabitants.  '  But,'  says  the  sacred  his- 
torian, *the  captain  of  ihe  guard  left  of  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  be  vinedressers  and  hus- 
bandmen' (1  Kings  xxv.  12)  ;  and  even  they 
shortly  after  left  the  country  and  went  down  to 
Egjrpt,  where  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
miserably  perished  (Jer.  xliiL  6-7  ;  xliv.  1,  11- 
14,  26-28).  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  calamities  which  befel  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  particularly  in  the  latter 
years  of  its  existence,  when  it  was  invaded  by 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  by  *  bands 
6f  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and 
bands  of  the  Moabites,  and  bands  of  the  child- 
ren of  Ammon'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  29-35 ;  xxv.  2), 
not  only  might  many  be  slain  or  carried  captive, 
but  multitudes  would  probably  be  scattered, 
and  take  refuge  in  other  countries.  This  indeed 
is  not  a  mere  conjecture  ;  it  plainly  appears  to 
be  a  fact.  Jeremiah  says  :  '  When  all  the  Jews 
that  were  in  Moab,  and  among  the  Ammonites, 
and  in  Edom,  and  that  were  in  all  the  countries, 
heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  a  rem- 
nant of  Judah,  and  that  he  had  set  over  them 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  ;  even  all  the  Jevrs 
returned  out  of  all  places  whither  they  were 
driven  and  came  to  the  land  of  Judah  to  Geda- 
liah, and  gathered  wine  and  summer-fruits  very 
much'  (xl.  11,  12)  ;  and  in  xliii.  5  he  again 
speaks  of  *the  remnant  of  Judah  that  were 
returned  from  all  nations  whither  they  had  been 
driven,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah.'  Num- 
bers thus  returned  ;  numbers  might  also  still 
remain  in  the  countries  whither  they  had  gone. 
These  numbers  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
estimate. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  lasted  seventy  years ; 
but  the  Modes  and  Persians  having,  toward  the 
end  of  that  period,  overthrown  the  empire  of 
Babylon,  Cjtus,  king  of  Persia,  about  636  B.C., 
issued  a  proclamation  authorising  and  even 
encouraging  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
countrj',  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Zenibbabel,  Je^hua  the 
high-priest,  and  othei-s,  there  accordingly  re- 
turned of  the  captives  *  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore,  beside  their 
servants  and  their  maids,  of  whom  there  were 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven* 
^Ezra  L  1-4  ;  iL  1,  2,  64,  65).  Ezra  afterwards 
carried  up  with  him  upwanls  of  1754  males 
(viii.  1-14,  18-20),  and  there  would  also  doubt- 
less be  a  considerable  proportion  of  females. 
It  is  also  likely  others  may  have  gone  up  from 
time  to  time,  though  we  have  no  statement  of 
the  fact,  nor  of  their  numbers.  Even  these, 
however,  considerably  exceed  the  numbers  men- 
tioned as  having  been  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon ;  and  it  is  plain  that  great  numbers  of  the 
Jews  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
granted  to  them  to  return  to  their  own  land, 
but  remained  behind  in    Babylonia  and  the 
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neighbonring  countries,  and  probably  settled 
there  permanently,  *  not  being  MriUing,"  as  Jose- 
phns  says,  *to  leave  their  possessions'  {Antiq. 
XL  1.  8)--circiimstances  which  contribute  to 
shew  that  the  numbers  originaUy  carried  captive 
must  have  been  much  greater  than  the  numbers 
specifically  mentioned.  In  the  time  of  Esther 
it  is  obvious  the  Jews  were  widely  spread  and 
very  numerous  in  the  Persian  empire  (Esther 
iiL  8,  9 ;  viiL  d-17  ;  ix.  1-10,  15,  16).* 

Circumstances  afterwards  arose  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Egypt,  particu- 
larly in  Alexandria,  in  Antioch,  and  other  places 
in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Italy.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
'  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout 
men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and 
Pamphylia,  in  Eg>'pt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians'  (Acts  ii  5, 
9-11).  '  Moses,'  said  James  in  the  meeting  of 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  *  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day'  (xv.  21) ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  Paul  and  his 
fellow-labourers  found  Jews  in  nearly  every 
place  where  they  visited,  and  very  commonly 
preached  in  their  synagogues.  PhUo,  and  also 
according  to  him  king  Agrippa,  speak  in  strong 
terms  of  the  great  numbers  of  Jews  who  were 
settled  in  otiier  countries  than  their  own 
(Lardner,  Works,  L  108). 

The  primary  and  more  immediate  cause  of  the 
captivity  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  is  not  far  to 
seek :  it  was  a  punishment  for  their  wicked- 
ness, and  in  a  special  manner  for  their  idolatry, 
to  which,  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  they  had  shewn  a  singular 
proneness ;  and  it  is  commonly  said  to  have 
weaned  them  from  it.  Though  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphaiies  many  of  the  Jews  did 
yield  obedience  to  his  xmrighteous  decrees,  and 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  yet  that  was  the  result  of 
force,  and  as  a  nation  they  '  resisted  even  unto 
blood'  (1  Maccab.  L  41-43).  On  other  occasions 
they  manifested  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  idola- 
try, and  have  for  ages  approved  themselves  as 
standing  witnesses  against  it  The  fact  is 
curious,  especially  as  contrasted  with  their  pre- 
vious proneness  to  it. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Babylonish 
captivity  involved  also  a  great  design  of  mercy, 
as  it  proved  a  primary  cause  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  among  the  nations.  They  had  been 
chosen  by  God  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  true 

•  The  numbers  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  are  so  great  that  one  is  inclined  to  sus- 
pect many  of  them  may  have  belonged  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,  which  had  been  canied  into 
captivity  by  Shalmanezer,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
who  '  placed  them  in  Holah  and  in  Habor  by 
the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes' 
(2  Kings  xviL  6).  Josephus  says :  '  The  ten 
tribes  are  beyond  Euphrates  till  now,  and  are 
an  immense  multitude,  and  not  to  be  estimated 
by  numbers'  {Antiq.  xi.  5.  2). 


religion,  and  as  such  they  were  seimnitfld  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth :   '  The  peopilsb' 
said  Balaam,  '  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not 
be  reckoneid  among  the  nationa'  (Nnno.  *^fW»' 
9).     In  this  state  of  separation  they  ezerased 
small  influence  for  good  over  other  cximmunitieik 
But  a  time  was  coming  when  they  would  no 
longer  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God, — when  ths 
Gentile  nations  would,  equally  with  them,  he 
received  into  the  churdL    Now,  the  dispenioo 
of  the  Jews  among  the  nations  was  well  fitted  to 
pre^iare  the  way  for  this  great  event.     It  was 
fitted  to  diffuse  right  views  of  religious  truth  la 
the  GentUe  world ;  to  gain  over  from,  it  prow 
lytes  to  Judaism ;  to  raise  up  in  many  plaeei 
persons,  Jews  or  proselytes,  who,  by  their  pn- 
vious  Imowledge  and  training,  were  aomewhat 
prepared  for  understanding  and  receiving  tht 
doctrines  of  the  new  economy,  while  their  aynft- 
gogues  afforded  convenient  places  for  the  pmdh 
ing  of  them.    Though  the  Jews,  both  iu  Palestini 
and  in  other  countries,  proved  the  bithuiMt 
enemies  of  Christianity,  yet  they  and  the  pros** 
lytes  probably  formed  in  many  places  a  coDsi* 
derable  portion  of  the  converts.     The  Episile  to 
the  Hebrews ;  the  inscription  of  that  of  James : 
'  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  ;* 
and  of  the  First  of  Peter : '  To  the  strangers  scat- 
tered throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadoda, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia ;'  and  many  of  the  notices 
which  we  have  of  the  labours  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  even  the  trouble  which  the  Judaiaing 
teachers  gave  in  some  churchea,  are  so  many 
proofs  of  this.    Thus,  as  the  geographical  mta^ 
tion  of  Canaan  had  probably  an  ultimate  rafer' 
ence  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  the 
nations  had  probably  also  a  reference  to  that 
great  object ;  and  of  that  dispersion  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  was  a  first  and  principal  cause. 
Missionaries  in  modem  times,  on  reaching  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  must  often  be  almost 
appalled  with  the  absolute  darkness  in  which 
tbcy  find  the  heathen  involved,  while  the  first 
preachers  of  the  cross  probably  found  some 
degree  of  light  in  most  places  which  they  visited, 
as  a  *  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  tiiat  the  Jews 
never  became,  either  in  their  captivity  or  in 
their  dispersion,  like  other  transplanted  nations, 
absorbed  in  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
but  continued  a  separate  and  peculiar  raca 
There  may  have  been  individual  exceptions  to 
this,  but  the  nation,  as  such,  ever  remained 
distinct  The  absorption  of  them  by  Gentil^; 
nations,  and  their  consequent  extinction  as  a 
peculiar  people,  was  probably  prevented  by  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  by  the  prohibition  of  par* 
ticular  kinds  of  food  which  were  used  by  other 
nations,  and  by  many  ceremonial  obsexrances, 
some  of  them  of  divine,  others  of  human  appoint* 
ment ;  and  also,  it  may  well  be  suppcMsed,  by  the 
special  providence  of  God,  vrith  a  view  to  many 
special  ends.  But,  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  Jews  remain 
a  distinct  race. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  Judaea  became  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire;  but  though  subject  and 
tributary  to  Persia,  they  enjoyed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religion,  and  were  governed  to 
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a  great  extent  by  their  own  laws ;  and  their 
governors,  though  they  acted  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  kings  of  Persia,  were  neverthe- 
less of  their  own  nation,  as  Zerubbabel  and 
Nehemiah  (Ezra  L  ii  63  ;  iiL  iv.  13  ;  vii  24  ; 
Neh.  V.  14,  18 ;  viiL  9). 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  about  206 
years,  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
overturned  the  Persian  empire  B.C.  330 ;  and 
after  his  death  Judsea  became  subject  at  one 
time  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  at  another  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
extended  his  dominion  over  it ;  and  though  the 
Jews  were  often  much  befriended  by  them,  they 
also  suffered  grievously  in  the  wars  between 
them,  their  coimtry  being  frequently  the  theatre 
of  their  conflicts. 

About  170  B.O.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria,  commenced  a  grievous  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  (1  Maccab.  L  20-64) ;  but 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  heading  his  countrymen, 
fought  for  their  rehgion  and  liberties ;  and  though, 
in  the  long  wars  which  followed,  he  and  his 
brothers  were  either  slain  in  battle  or  treachei^ 
ously  murdered,  yet,  after  a  varied  struggle, 
they  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Syria,  and  in  establishing  tibe  independence  of 
their  country. 

The  Asmonaean  family,  as  the  Maccabees  were 
called,  now  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  and 
being  of  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  they  united 
in  their  own  persons  the  offices  of  governor  and 
high-priest.  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  race, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  thus  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea  once  more  became  a  monarchy. 
The  govenmient  of  the  Asmonsean  family  sub- 
sisted for  126  years  from  the  time  that  Judas 
Maccabseus  took  up  arms  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  It  was  a  period  of  almost  continual 
warfare,  and  latterly  of  constant  and  intermin- 
able quarrels  among  themselves. 

The  Romans,  who  had  been  called  in  some 
years  before  to  assist  one  party  against  another, 
took  occasion,  from  the  quarrels  which  arose  in 
the  royal  family,  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  Juda»  to  Herod, 
the  son  of  Anti pater,  an  Idumocan,  who,  like 
some  other  Idumaeans,  had  submitted  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  his  kingdom  was 
divided.  His  son  Archelaus  obtained  Judaea  as 
his  share  :  Herod  Antipas  was  appointed  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee ;  and  Philip,  another  of  his 
sons,  was  tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Various  changes  were 
afterwards  made  in  the  governments  of  Herod's 
descendants,  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into  de- 
tails regarding  them.  [Herod.]  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Arehelaus,  after  reigning  about  ten 
years,  was  deprived  of  his  kingflom,  which  was 
annexed  in  the  ffrst  instance  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  but  it  was  afterwards  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate Roman  province  under  a  procurator  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  13.  5  ;  xviii.  1.  1.  c.  1.  2).  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judaea,  and  among  his  successors  mention  is 
made  in  the  N.  T.  of  Felix  and  Festus,  before 
whom  Paul  was  arraigned. 

The  Jews  had  always  been  uneasy  under 
the  Roman  rule ;  and  tiieir  discontent  rose  at 


length  to  such  a  height  that  they  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans  ;  but  notwithstanding  they 
made  a  most  desperate  resistance,  they  were 
completely  conquered  by  the  Roman  armies 
under  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  In  A.D.  70 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  temple  burned ; 
multitudes  of  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  or  sold 
into  slavery  ;  the  Jewish  polity  was  brought  to 
an  end ;  and  ever  since  that  time  they  have 
been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  having 
no  country  which  they  could  call  their  own,  *  a 
proverb  and  a  bye-word  among  all  nations 
whither  the  Lord  hath  led  them'  (Deut  xxvilL 
87). 

HEBRON,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  m 
the  plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiiL  18 ;  xviii  1), 
about  seven  hours  south  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  having  been  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt  (Num.  xiii  22).  It  was 
originally  called  *  Kirjath-Arba'  (city  of  Arba), 
*  which  Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the  Ana- 
kims'  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  Here  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  sojourned,  and  here 
they  were  all  buried,  and  likewise  their  wives 
(Gen.  xxiii  xxv.  9,  10  ;  xxxv.  27-29 ;  xxxviL 
14 ;  xlix.  31 ;  L  13).  Here  David  reigned  seven 
years  and  a  half  before  he  became  king  of  aU 
Israel  (2  Sam.  ii  11).  Here  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  David  his 
father,  and  set  up  for  king  (xv.  10).  During 
the  captivity  the  Edomites  seized  it,  and  made 
it  their  capital ;  afterward,  about  164  B.O., 
Judas  Maccabeeus  '  fought  against  the  children 
of  Esau  toward  the  south,  where  he  smote  He- 
bron, and  the  towns  thereof,  and  pulled  down  the 
fortress  of  it,  and  burned  the  towers  thereof 
round  about'  (1  Maccab.  v.  66).  Hebron  is  never 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 

Hebron  is  still  a  place  of  great  interest,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  its  historical  associations.  It 
lies  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  low  down  in  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  valley.  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  high  and  well  built,  with  windows  and 
flat  roofs,  and  on  their  roofs  are  small  domes, 
sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  house,  a  style  of 
building  apparently  peculiar  to  Judaea  ;  at  least 
Dr.  Robinson  did  not  remember  having  seen  it 
further  north  than  Nabulus.  This  gives  to  the 
place  rather  a  striking  aspect. 

But  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Hebron 
is  the  Haram  or  Holy  Place,  as  it  is  called,  said 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  Externally  it  has  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  200  feet  long  and 
115  broad.  Its  height,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  is  unequal ;  but  the  wall,  on  an  aver- 
age, may  perhaps  be  about  60  feet.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  fortlet,  and  as  such  it  has  of  late  years 
been  more  than  once  used.  It  has  ever}'  appear- 
ance of  great  antiquity  below,  but  more  modem 
work  appears  above.  The  ancient  stones  are 
very  large,  and  bevelled  on  the  edges,  in  the 
Phoenician  style.  Some  of  them  have  had 
grooves  made  in  them  by  the  chisel  in  some 
places,  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  smaller 
ones  above  ;  but  their  real  magnitude  is  seen  on 
a  near  inspection.  One,  which  appeared  the 
largest,  was  38  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  4  inches 
in  depth.  This  part  of  the  work  is  neither 
Christian  nor  Saracenic,  and  in  all  probability  it 
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\a  88  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  Jewish  kings. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  Josephus  men- 
tions that  the  monuments  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  erected  over  their  sepulchre,  were 
shewn  in  his  day,  '  the  fabric  of  which  was  of 
the  most  excellent  marble,  and  wrought  after  the 
most  elegant  manner'  (Wan,  iv.  9-7).  The 
existence  of  such  works  at  this  place  is  alluded 
to  by  Christian  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the 
days  of  Jerome  to  the  present  time.  The  towers 
at  the  comers  of  the  enclosure  are  not  symmet- 
rical Two  of  them  are  at  present  used  for 
summoning  the  Moslems  to  prayer. 

Whether  this  building  is  really  over  '  the  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  the  children  oi 
Heth  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  burying- 
place,'  it  is  now  of  course  impossible  to  say ; 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  for  questioning  tiie 
old  and  established  tradition  on  the  subject  If 
it  be  really  the  place,  it  must  be  held  a  very  in- 
teresting spot  (Robinson,  Mes,  L  814 ;  IL  433, 
435  ;  Wilson,  L  362,  366). 

Jews  and  Christians  have  for  ages  past  been 
Jealously  excluded  from  the  Mtictumy  or  interior 
part  of  Uie  building.  Within  its  sacred  precincts 
for  600  years  no  European,  except  by  st^th,  has 
ever  set  foot.  Three  accounts  only  have  in  modem 
times  given  anything  like  a  description  of  the 
interior:  one,  extremely  brief  and  confused, 
by  an  Italian  servant  of  Mr.  Bankes ;  another 
by  an  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Vere  Monro, 
who  does  not,  however,  appear  to  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge  ;  and  a  third,  more  distinct, 
by  Ali  Bey,  a  Spanish  renegade.  But  at  length, 
in  April  1862,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  much  management,  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate suite,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanley,  were  permitted  to  enter  it  and  view  all 
that  was  allowed  to  be  seen  by  Mohammedans 
themselves,  and  we  have  the  following  account 
of  it  from  the  pen,  we  presimie,  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

After  stating  that  the  royal  party  was  con- 
ducted by  a  body  of  soldiers  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  sacred  enclosures,  he  thus  proceeds :  *  At 
the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by  its  long 
ascent  showed  that  the  platform  of  the  mosque 
was  on  the  uppermost  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
therefore  above  the  level  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  sacred  cave  would  be  found,  we  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  mosque  itself,  and  were  received 
by  one  of  its  guardians,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  companions  of  Mohammed,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  on  his  part,  tliough  not  without  deep 
groans  from  some  of  his  attendants,  redoubled 
as  we  moved  from  one  sacred  spot  to  another. 
We  passed  (without  our  shoes)  through  an  open 
court  into  the  mosque.  With  regard  to  the 
building  itself,  two  points  at  once  became  appa- 
rent ;  first,  that  it  had  been  originally  a  Byzan- 
tine church.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
with  the  monastic  churches  of  Mount  Athos, 
this  is  evident  from  the  double  narthex  or 
portico,  and  from  the  four  pillars  of  the  nave. 
Secondly,  that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
Liter  period  into  a  mosque.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  pointed  arohes,  and  by  the  truncation  of 
the  apse.  This  building  occupies  (to  speak 
roughly)  about  one-third  of  the  platform.     I 


proceed  to  describe  its  relation  to  the  sepulchres 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  the  innenuost  of  the 
outer  porticoes  which  contains  the  two  first.  In 
the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Abraham,  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded 
by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  containing  the  tomb 
of  Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as 
being  that  of  a  woman.  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  with  a  prayer 
offered  to  the  patriarch  for  permission  to  enter, 
was  thrown  open.  The  chamber  is  cased  in 
marble.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin-like 
stmcture,  like  most  Moslem  tombs,  built  up 
of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with 
carpets — ^green,  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
three  which  cover  this  tomb  are  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Mohammed  II.,  Selim  I., 
and  the  late  sultan,  Abdul  Me^jid.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  tomb  (and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  others)  does  not  profess  to  be 
mora  than  a  cenotaph,  raised  above  the  actual 
grave,  which  lies  beneath.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  unusual  emotion  at 
standing  in  a  relation  so  near  to  such  a  spot — 
an  emotion,  I  may  add,  enhanced  by  the  rare 
occasion  which  had  opened  the  gates  of  that 
consecrated  place  (as  the  guardian  of  the  mosque 
expressed  it)  *  to  no  one  less  than  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Queen  of  England.'  Within  the  area 
of  the  churoh  or  mosque  were  shewn,  in  like 
manner,  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They 
differed  from  the  two  others  in  being  placed 
under  separate  chapels,  and  closed,  not  with 
silver,  but  iron  gates.  To  Rebekah's  tomb  the 
same  decorous  rule  of  the  exclusion  of  male 
visitors  naturally  applied  as  in  the  case  of 
Sarah's.  But  on  requesting  to  see  the  tomb 
of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to  enter,  and  on 
asking,  with  some  surprise,  why  an  objection 
which  had  been  conceded  for  Abraham  should 
be  raised  in  the  case  of  his  far  less  eminent  son, 
were  answered  that  the  difference  lay  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  patriarchs : — 

'  '  Abraham  was  full  of  loving-kindness  ;  he 
had  withstood  even  the  resolution  of  God  against 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  he  was  goodness  itself, 
and  would  overlook  any  affront.  Btlt  Isaac  was 
proverbially  jealous,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  exasperate  him.  When  Ibrahim 
Paaha  (as  conqueror  of  Palestine)  had  en- 
deavoured to  enter,  he  had  been  driven  out  by 
Isaac,  and  fell  back  as  if  thimderstruck.' 

*  The  chapel,  in  fact,  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest ;  but  I  mention  this  story  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  singular  sentiment  which  it  ex- 
presses, and  also  because  it  well  illustrates  the 
peculiar  feeling  which  (as  we  were  told)  had 
tended  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  placem- 
an awe  amounting  to  terror  of  the  great  person- 
ages who  lay  beneath,  and  who  would,  it  was 
supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any  disrespect  shewn 
to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accordingly. 

*  llie  tombs  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shewn 
in  recesses  corresponding  to  those  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  but  in  a  separate  cloister,  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  mosque.  Against  Leah's 
tomb,  as  seen  through  the  grate,  two  green 
banners  reclined,  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
which  were  imknown.  The  gates  of  Jacob's 
shrine  were  opened  without  difficulty,  but  it 
calls  for  no  special  remark. 
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'Thus  far  the  monuments  of  the  mosque 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Biblical  account,  as  given 
above.  The  variation  which  follows  rests,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  Rosen,  on  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  (justified  perhaps  by  an 
amlHguous  expression  in  Josephus),  that  the 
body  of  Joseph,  after  having  been  deposited 
first  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  82),  was  subse- 
quently transported  to  Hebron.  But  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  this  allied  tomb  agrees  with 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  traditioiL  It 
la  in  a  domed  chamber  attached  to  the  enclosure 
from  the  outside,  and  reached,  therefore,  by  an 
aperture  broken  through  the  massive  wall  itself, 
and  thus  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  southern 
aide  of  the  walL  It  is  less  costly  than  the 
others,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the 
name  of  his  wife  (according  to  the  Mussulman 
version,  Zuleika)  is  inserted  in  the  certificates 
given  to  pilgrims  who  have  visited  the  mosque, 
no  grave  having  that  appellation  is  shewn.  No 
other  tombs  were  exhibited  in  the  mosque.  Two, 
resembling  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  which 
were  seen  (by  one  of  our  party  only)  within  an 
a4jaoent  smaller  mosque,  were  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  us  as  merely  ornamental 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  of  us — ^namely,  the 
sacred  cave  itself  in  which  one  at  least  of 
the  patriarohal  family  may  still  be  believed  to 
repose  intact — ^the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob. 
It  may  be  well  supposed  that  to  this  object  our 
inquiries  were  throughout  directed.  One  indi- 
cation alone  of  the  cavern  beneath  was  visible. 
In  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  comer  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular 
hole,  about  eight  inches  across,  of  which  one 
foot  above  the  pavemeut  was  built  of  strong 
masonry,  but  of  which  the  lower  part,  as  far  as 
we  could  see  and  feel,  was  of  the  living  rock. 
This  cavity  apfK?are<l  to  open  into  a  dark  space 
beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  giianlians  of 
the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole 
platform)  can  hanlly  be  anj'thing  else  than  the 
ancient  cavern  of  Machpelah.  This  was  the 
only  ai)erture  which  the  guardians  recognised. 
Once,  they  said,  2500  years  a^o,  a  sen'ant  of  a 
great  king  had  penetrated  thn.)ugh  some  other 
entrance.  He  descende^l  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  of  remarkable  corpulence  ;  he 
returned  bUnd,  deaf,  withered,  and  crippled. 
Since  then  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  this 
aperture  alone  was  left,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
suffering  the  holy  air  of  the  cave  to  escape  into 
the  mosque,  and  be  scented  by  the  faithful  ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain  which  we  saw  svLspended  at 
tlie  mouth,  to  bum  upon  the  sacred  grave.  We 
asked  whether  it  could  not  be  lighted  now. 
*  No,*  they  said ;  *  the  saint  likes  to  have  a 
lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  full  daylight' 
With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and 
the  world  without  must  be  content  to  be  satisfied. 
Other  entrances  may  exist,  or  have  existed,  and 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  platform  would  enable  us  to  indicate 
the  points  where  such  apertures  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but,  for  the  y»resent,  it  was  the  full 
conviction  of  those  of  the  party  best  qualified 
to  judge  that  no  other  entrance  is  known  to  the 


Mussulmans  themselves.  The  nnmistakeable 
terror  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  is  of  it- 
self a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  enter  into 
the  cave  if  they  could,  and  the  general  lang^uage 
of  the  Arabic  histories  of  the  mosque  is  in  the 
same  direction'  {Times,  April  26,  1862). 

The  population  of  Hebron  is  considerable. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  Moluunmedans.  There  is 
also  a  small  but  poor  conmiunity  of  Jews,  con- 
sisting of  about  250  souls.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  consider  it  unbecoming  the 
sacred  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  set- 
tling in  Palestine — ^that  of  weeping  and  mourn- 
ing over  its  desolations  near  the  tombs  of  the 
patriarehs,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  everlasting 
covenant — to  engage  in  secular  employments ; 
and  they  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
contributions  sent  to  them  from  foreign  countries, 
like  many  of  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  There 
are  now  no  Christians  in  all  the  district  of 
Hebron  (Robinson,  Res,  u,  317,  453  ;  Wilson, 
i  872). 

The  bazaars  of  the  town  have  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  appears 
to  be  carried  on  amongst  the  people  who  fre- 
quent them  (Wilson,  L  361). 

The  country  around  Hebron  abounds  with 
vineyards  and  oliveyards  ;  the  former  chiefly 
in  the  valley,  the  latter  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  which  are  in  many  places  laid  out  in  ter- 
races. The  vineyards  are  very  fine,  and  produce 
the  largest  and  best  grapes  in  all  the  country. 
The  valley  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  Eshcol 
of  the  0.  T.,  whence  the  spies  brought  back  the 
cluster  of  grapes  to  Kadesh  (see  Gen.  xiv.  13, 
24  ;  Num.  xiii.  22-24).  Each  vineyard  has  in 
it  a  small  house  or  tower  of  stone,  which  serves 
for  a  keeper's  lodge ;  and  during  the  vintage 
Dr.  Robinson  was  told  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hebron  go  out  and  dwell  in  these  houses,  and 
that  the  town  is  almost  deserted.  The  character 
of  the  fruits  of  this  valley  still  corresponds  to  its 
ancient  celebrity:  not  only  vines  and  olives, 
but  pomegranates  and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots, 
quinces,  and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in  abund- 
ance (Robinson, /?«.  i.  314,  316 ;  Wilson,  i.  381). 

There  are  two  pools  at  Hebron  outside  of  the 
town,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  ;  the  latter  is 
the  larger  of  the  two.  It  measures  1 33  feet  on 
each  side ;  its  depth  is  21  feet  8  inches ;  the 
depth  of  water  is  of  course  variable  according 
to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  season.  The  substructure  of  this 
pool  or  tank  is  of  a  kind  indicating  its  high 
antiquity.  The  upper  portions  of  the  lining 
wall  and  coping  have  undergone  frequent  re- 
pairs ;  so  far  as  they  are  seen  they  appear  to 
be  modem.  At  two  of  the  comers  flights  of 
steps,  twenty-four  in  nimiber,  lead  down  to  the 
water  level.  The  other  pool  is  smaller,  measur- 
ing 85  feet  by  56,  and  18^  feet  deep.  These 
pools  are  not  supplied  by  perennial  springs,  but 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  rains  for  their 
supply  of  water, — a  cirourastance  which,  in  sea- 
sons of  drought,  must  probably  prove  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants.  As 
these  tanks  are  obviously  of  great  antiquity, 
one  of  them  was  in  all  likelihood  *  the  pool  of 
Hebron,'  over  which  David  hanged  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12  ;  Robinson^ 
Res.  iL  432  j  Wilson,  L  363). 
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•  HEL'BON,  a  place  in  Syria,  distingnisbed  for 
ihe  excellence  of  itt  wines.  There  is  a  vaUey 
three  and  a  half  hours  north  of  Damascus,  which 
is  named  Helbon  or  Halbon,  and  there  is  also  a 
village  of  the  same  name.  The  valley  is  an 
hour  or  more  in  length,  and  is  everywhere  well 
cultivated.  In  the  northern  part  are  many 
walnut  trees,  as  also  apricot  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
valley  there  are  well-kept  vineyards.  Every 
available  spot  is  carefully  planted  with  vines. 
Even  places  so  steep  that  the  vine-dresser  can 
approach  them  only  with  difficulty  are  made  to 
produce  abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  valley.  In  Damascus  the 
grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  rich  flavour, 
and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly- 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 

The  village  of  Helbon  is  situated  nearly  mid- 
way of  the  valley.  There  are  many  ruins  in 
and  around  it,  but  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  state ; 
and  stones,  capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns 
are  built  into  the  waUs  of  the  modem  houses. 
On  the  west  of  the  village  there  is  an  extensive 
ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple.  On 
some  of  the  blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions, but  which  are  no  longer  legible. 

We  apprehend  there  is  ground  to  conclude 
that  this  is  the  Helbon  of  Scripture.  Speaking 
of  Tyre,  Ezekiel  says :  *  Damascus  was  thy  mer- 
chant' '  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool' 
(xxviL  18).  The  wine  of  Helbon  is  still  famous, 
and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export 

It  has,  however,  been  very  commonly  supposed 
that  Aleppo  is  the  Helbon  of  Scripture ;  and 
it  is  true  that  Aleppo  (in  Arabic  Haleb)  might 
represent  the  Helbon  of  Scripture,  but,  now  at 
least,  Aleppo  produces  very  little  wine,  and  that 
of  a  poor  quality  ;  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural 
channel  of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

HELL,  the  place  of  punishment  of  fallen 
angels  and  of  wicked  men  in  the  other  world. 
To  represent  its  awful  nature  it  is  held  out  to 
us  as  a  prison  (2  Pet  ii.  4) ;  as  '  the  blackness  of 
darkness'  (Jude  xiii.) ;  as  'outer  darkness,  where 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth' 
(Matt  viii  12) ;  as  *  the  bottomless  pit'  (Rev. 
zx.  1,  S);  as  'the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched  ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched'  (Mark  ix.  43,  44) ;   as 

*  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels'  (Matt  xxv.  41);  as  'the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  where  they  shall  be  tormented 
day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever*  (Rev.  xx.  10). 
Such  representations  are  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. Human  language  probably  fails  to  con- 
vey any  proper  or  adequate  ideas  of  the  condition 
of  the  wicked  in  the  future  state  ;  but  they  are 
no  doubt  designed  to  convey  to  us  ideas  of  ex- 
treme misery.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to 
doubt  the  eternity  of  their  misery.  No  stronger 
language  is  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven  than  to  represent  the  dura- 
tion of  the  torments  of  hell  (Matt  xxv.  46). 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Scriptures  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  hdl  ;  the  one 
OthennOf  or  yiewa^  correctly ;  the  other  iTorftt, 
or  #di7t,  very  incorrectly.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  we  notice  these  two  words  separately. 


1.  Oeheniuit  or  yiewa.  This  is  not  a  Greek 
word,  and ,  consequently  is  not  found  in  the 
Greek  classics.  It  is  originally  a  compound  of 
the  two  Hebrew  words  D^H  K^^  {Oe  Hinnom, 
*  the  valley  of  Hinnom'),  a  place  near  Jerusalem, 
of  which  we  first  read  in  Josh.  xv.  8.  It  was 
there  that  the  Israelites  made  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch,  the  idol  of 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  3  ;  xxxiiL  6). 
The  place  was  also  called  Topbet  (Jer.  viL  31)  ; 
and  that,  as  is  supposed  from  the  noise  from 
drums  {ioph  signif3ring  a  'drum'),  a  noise  raised 
on  purpose  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable 
victims.  As  this  place  was,  in  process  of  time, 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  hell,  or  the  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come, 
the  name  of  Tophet  came  gradually  to  be  used 
in  this  sense,  and  at  length  to  be  confined  to  it 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Gehenna,  a  synony- 
mous term,  is  always  to  be  understood  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  occurs  just  twelve 
times. 

2.  *A8i7t  or  Hades  is  a  word  quite  common 

in  classical  authors,  and  is  frequently  used  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  translation  of  the  0.  T.  It 
occurs  in  eleven  places  of  the  N.  T.,  and  is 
rendered  hell  in  all  except  one,  where  it  is 
translated  grave.     In  the  0.  T.  the  corresx)ond- 

ing  word  is  71K^  (sheol),  which  signifies  the 
state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without  regard  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  persons,  their 
happiness  or  misery.  In  translating  that  word 
the  LXX.  have  almost  invariably  used  hades. 
It  is  quite  plain,  indeed,  that  neither  in  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  0.  T.  nor  in  the 
N.  T.  does  the  word  d5i7s  convey  the  meaning 
which  the  English  word  hell  now,  according  to 
the  Christian  usage,  always  conveys  to  our  minds. 
It  were  endless  to  illustrate  this  remaxic  by 
an  enumeration  and  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  both  Testaments  wherein  the  word  is 
found.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  now  pretended  by 
any  critic  that  this  is  tlrd  acceptation  of  the 
term  in  the  0.  T.  Who,  for  example,  would 
render  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when 
he  was  deceived  by  his  sons  into  the  idea  that 
his  favourite  child  Joseph  had  been  devoured 
by  a  wild  beast,  *  I  will  go  down  into  hell  unto 
my  son  mourning?'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35.)  Or  the 
words  which  he  used  when  they  expostulated 
with  him  about  sending  his  youngest  son  Bei^a- 
min  into  Egypt  along  with  them:  'Ye  will 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  hellt' 
(xlii.  38.)  Yet  in  both  places  the  word  in  the 
original  is  aheol,  and  in  the  version  of  the  LXX 
hades.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  passage  Ps. 
xvi.  10,  and  in  the  quotation  of  it  Acts  ii  27, 
though  the  word  is  the  same  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  as  in  the  two  former  quotations,  and 
though  it  is  in  both  places  rendered  hell  in  the 
common  version,  it  would  be  absurd  to  under^ 
stand  it  as  denoting  the  place  of  the  damned, 
whether  the  expression  be  understood  literally 
of  David  or  figuratively  of  Jesus  Clirist 

•Though  the  word  grave  may  answer  effi- 
ciently in  some  cases  for  expressing,  not  indeed 
the  import  of  the  terms  sheol  and  hades,  yet  the 
general  purport  of  the  sentence,  it  gives  in  other 
cases  but  a  feeble  and  sometimes  an  entmeous 
version  of  the  original 
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By  hades  we  imderstand  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  without  reference  to  their  character  as 
righteous  or  ¥ncked,  or  to  their  state  as  happy 
or  miserable.  Such  an  abstraction  may  seem  to 
some  forced  and  unnatural ;  but  we  have  among 
ourselves  an  expression  somewhat  analogous  to 
it — ^the  world  of  spirits.  In  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hades  it  appears  always  to  have  been 
conceived  by  both  Jews  and  pagans  as  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
should  term  it,  or  its  foundation  (according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  who  Imew  nothing 
of  its  spherical  figure),  and  answering  to  the 
visible  heavens  in  height;  both  which  are,  on 
this  accoimt,  oftener  than  once  contrasted  in 
sacred  writ.  In  Job  xi  7-9  we  have  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  unsearchableness  of  the 
divine  perfections :  *  Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  Grod  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hades,  what  canst 
thou  know?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth  and  broader  than  the  sea.'  Now, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  always 
signifies  grave  or  sepulchre  nothing  can  be  a 
clearer  confutation  than  this  passage.  Among 
such  immense  distances  as  the  height  of  heaven, 
the  extent  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  which 
were  not  only  in  those  days  unknown  to  man- 
kind, but  were  conceived  to  be  unknowable,  to 
introduce  as  one  of  the  unmeasurables  a  sepul- 
chre, which  was  the  depth  of  only  a  few  cubits, 
and  which,  being  the  work  of  men,  was  perfectly 
known,  would  have  been  utterly  absuid,  not  to 
say  ridiculous.  What  man  in  his  senses  would 
have  said :  '  Ye  can  no  more  comprehend  the 
Deity  than  ye  can  discern  the  height  of  the  fir- 
mament or  measure  the  depth  of  a  grave  ?' 

We  in  like  manner  find  heaven  and  hades 
contrasted  with  each  other.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  7- 
10  :  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  t  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  hades,  behold,  thou  art  there  : 
if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.'  Now,  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, hades  cannot  here  mean  the  grave  ;  it 
must  plainly  be  understood  of  a  place  at  a  great 
depth,  as  opposed  to  the  great  height  of  heaven. 

In  Amos  ix.  1-3  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
saying :  *  He  that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not  fiee 
away,  and  he  that  escapeth  of  them  shall  not  be 
delivered.  Though  they  dig  into  hades,  thence 
shall  mine  hand  take  them  ;  though  they  climb 
up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down  ; 
And  though  they  hide  themselves  on  the  top  of 
Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence ; 
and  though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the 
serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them.'  Here,  for 
illustration,  we  have  a  double  contrast  To  the 
top  of  Carmel,  a  considerable  mountain  in 
Canaan,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  very  naturally 
opposed  ;  but  to  heaven,  which  is  incomparably 
higher  than  the  highest  mountain,  no  suitable 
contrast  is  found  except  sheol  or  hades,  which 
was  evidently  supposed  to  be  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  earth. 

'AgaiL,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  'let  it  be  ob- 


served that  kebeTj  the  Hebrew  word  for  grove 
or  sepulchre,  is  never  rendered  in  the  ancient 
translation  f^s,  but  rd^os,  fu^TJfjui,  or  some 
equivalent  term.  Shed,  on  the  contrary,  is  never 
rendered  rdtpos  or  /o^Mct*  hut  always  fSrfi ;  nor  is 
it  ever  construed  with  ^dirrcii,  or  any  verb  which 
signifies  to  bury,  a  thing  almost  inevitable  in 
words  so  frequently  occurring,  if  it  had  ever 
properly  signified  a  grave.  This  itself  might 
suffice  to  shew  that  the  ideas  which  the  Jews 
had  of  these  were  never  confounded.  I  ob- 
serve further  that  ^Sijt,  as  well  as  the  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  word,  is  always  singular  in 
meaning  as  well  as  in  form.  The  word  for  grave 
is  often  pluraL  The  former  never  admits  the 
possessive  pronouns,  being  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of  an  appro- 
priation to  individuals  ;  the  latter  often.  Where 
the  disposal  of  the  body  or  corpse  is  spoken  of, 
rd^ot  or  some  equivalent  term,  is  ^e  name 
of  its  rexKwitory.  When  mention  is  made  of 
the  abode  of  the  spirit  after  death  its  abode 
is  ddi7s.  When  notice  is  taken  of  one's  TuaWing 
or  visiting  the  grave  of  any  person,  touching  it, 
mourning  at  it,  or  erecting  a  pillar  or  monument 
upon  it,  and  the  like,  it  is  always  keber  that  is 
employed.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in  hades  all 
the  dead  are  represented  as  present  without  ex- 
ception. The  case  is  quite  different  with  the 
graves  or  sepulchres.  Thus,  Isaiah  represents 
very  beautifully  and  poetically  a  great  and  sud- 
den desolation  that  would  be  brought  on  the 
earth,  saying,  *  Hades '  (which  is  in  ti^e  common 
version  *hell')  'hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure,  and  their 
glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp, 
and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it '  (Is. 
V.  14).  Hades  alone  is  conceived  to  contain 
them  all,  though  the  graves  in  which  their  bodies 
were  deposited  might  be  innumerable.  Again,  in 
the  song  of  triumph  on  the  fall  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (xiv.  9),  *  Hell  *  (the  original  word 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  passage)  *  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even 
all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised 
up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
nations.'  Thus,  in  hades  all  the  monarohs  and 
nobles,  not  of  one  family  or  race,  but  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  assembled  ;  yet  their  sepul- 
chres are  as  distant  from  one  another  as  the 
nations  they  govemecL  Those  mighty  dead  are 
raised,  not  from  their  couches,  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  expression  had  the  pro- 
phet's idea  been  a  sepulclu*al  vault,  how  magni- 
ficent soever,  but  from  their  thrones,  as  suited 
the  notion  of  all  antiquity,  concerning  not  the 
bodies  but  the  shades  or  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
to  which  was  always  assigned  something  similar 
in  rank  and  occupation  to  what  they  had  pos- 
sessed upon  the  earth.  Nay,  as  is  well  observed 
by  CastaUo,  those  are  represented  as  in  hades 
whose  carcases  were  denied  the  honour  of  sepul- 
ture. In  this  particular  the  opinions  of  the 
Hebrews  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans'  (Campbell,  Oospelsy  L  272, 
275,  280,  282). 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  hades  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
synonymous  with  yievva,  and  denote  the  place 
of  the  final  pimishment  of  the  wicked,  or  hell  in 
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the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  We  refer 
to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  *  'Er 
ri^  49v  (^  I"*  i^  A«^  he  lift  np  his  eyes,  being 
in  torment,  and  seeth  Abraham,  and  Lazarus 
in  his  bosom'  (Luke  rn.  23).  But  though  the 
vord  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  this  sig- 
nification. Dr.  Campbell,  we  think,  shews  suc- 
cessfuUy  that  the  parable  is  not  only  susceptible 
of  being  understood  of  hades,  where  the  spirits 
of  mankind  generally,  both  good  and  bad,  were 
supposed  to  be,  but  that  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned correspond  much  better  with  the  idea  of 
hades  as  the  general  repository  of  souls,  or,  to 
use  our  own  phraseology,  the  world  of  spirits, 
than  with  the  distinctive  ideas  of  heaven  and 
hell ;  not,  however,  at  all  questioning  that  these 
are  actually  the  abodes  of  the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  between  death  and 
the  resurrection.  The  idea  presented  to  us  is 
of  a  vast  plain,  part  of  it  the  abode  of  the 
righteous  and  part  the  abode  of  the  wicked. 
Dives  is  not  represented  as  looking  up  to  Abra- 
ham in  heaven,  nor  Abraham  as  looking  down 
to  Dives.  They  are  described  as  on  the  same 
level,  and  though  at  a  distance,  yet  able  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  between  them  '  there 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed,'  so  that  neither  could  pass 
from  tbe  one  side  to  the  other. 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  signification  of 
these  important  words,  sheol  and  hades,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  few  passages  in  which  they  are 
improperly  rendered  in  the  K  T. 

Job  xxvi  5  :  '  Hades'  (E.  T.  heU)  is  naked 
before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering.' 

Ps.  xviiL  5  :  *  The  sorrows  of  hades  (E  T. 
hell)  compassed  me  about,  the  snares  of  death 
prevented  me'  (see  also  Ps.  cxvL  3). 

Ps.  Iv.  15  :  '  Let  death  seize  upon  them  ;  let 
them  go  down  quick  into  hades'  (E  T.  hell). 

Prov.  IV.  11  :  *  Hades  (E  T.  hell)  and  destruc- 
tion are  before  the  Lord  :  how  much  more  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men.' 

Ezek.  xzxL  15-17  :  '  In  the  day  when  he 
went  down  to  hades  (E.  T.  the  grave)  1  caused 
a  mourning.  I  made  the  nations  to  shake  at 
the  sound  of  his  fall  when  I  cast  him  down  to 
hades  (E  T.  hell)  with  them  that  descend  into 
the  pit.  They  also  went  down  into  hades  (E 
T.  helt)  with  him  unto  them  that  be  slain  with 
the  sword.' 

Jonah  iL  2  : '  I  cried  by  reason  of  mine  afflic- 
tion unto  the  Lord  and  he  heard  me  ;  out  of 
the  belly  of  hades  (E.  T.  h^U)  cried  I,  and  thou 
heardest  my  voice.' 

Hab.  iL  4  :  '  He  enlargeth  his  desire  ss  hades 
(E.  T.  heU)y  and  is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satis- 
fled,  but  gathercth  unto  him  all  nations,  and 
heapeth  unto  him  all  people.' 

Wherever  in  the  0.  T.  aheol  is  rendered  hell, 
it  may,  we  apprehend,  vrithout  impropriety 
or  any  unnatural'  force,  be  translated  hades. 
Our  translators,  however,  have  not  always  ad- 
hered to  that  word,  but  have  in  some  passages 
rendered  it  grave  ;  but  in  all  or  most  of  these 
it  may  also  be  rendered  hades,  as  in  Ps.  vi  5  ; 
Is.  xxzviiL  10,  18. 

In  the  N.  T.  iht\%  should  always  be  trans- 
ferred, never  translated  hell  :  thus.  Matt  zvL 
IS  :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hades  shall 
not  prevafl  against  it' 


1  Cor.  zv.  55  :  '  0  death,  where  is  thy  stiogf 
0  hades  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Rev.  L  18  :  '  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead ;  and  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hade^* 
The  order  of  the  words  here  given  is  the  reading 
preferred  by  Griesbach,  T^ai*iim>nn^  TiscfaflDdoii^ 
and  Scholtz. 

Rev.  vL  8  :  '  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
pale  horse  :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
death,  and  hades  foDowed  with  him.' 

Rev.  xz.  13,  14 :  '  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hades 
gave  np  the  dead  which  were  in  them  ;  and 
death  and  hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  firsw' 
The  £.  T.  represents  hell  as  cast  into  helL 

HEMlXX^K.    [RoBH.] 

HE^A«  one  of  the  cities  conquered  by  the  pire- 
decessors  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  ziz.  13).  It  is  probably  the  town  which  is 
caUed  by  the  Arabs  Anah,  and  which  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates  amid  gardens  rich  in 
grapes,  citrons,  orangiM,  pomegranates,  and  other 
fruits.  In  the  Euphrates,  which  runs  through 
the  town,  there  are  several  small  islands,  upon 
one  of  which  stands  a  castle.  Perhaps  in 
ancient  times  the  city  lay  for  the  most  part,  or 
entirely,  upon  this  island,  for  Abnlfeda  says  : 
*  Anah  is  a  small  town  upon  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Euphrates.'  The  inhabitants  an 
chiefly  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  caravans  which 
carry  merchandise  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad 
commonly  pass  by  Anah  (Rosen.  Qeog.  iL  189). 

HEREON,  now  called  Jebel-esh-Shdkh  (<the 
chief  mountain'),  is  the  chief  of  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Sjrria.  It  is  not  quite  so  lofty  as  the 
ridge  of  Lebanon  Ixrhind  the  cedars,  but  its 
isolated  cone,  tipped  with  snow  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  presents  a  far  nobler  appearancei 
It  has  three  summits.  The  loftiest  b  on  the 
northern  side,  and  commands  the  Buka'a  and 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  The 
second  is  only  about  SCO  yards  south  of  it,  and 
overlooks  the  great  eastern  plain.  The  thkd  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  latter,  and 
is  somewhat  lower  than  either  of  the  o^em 
Hermon  forms  part  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  ridge 
toward  the  south,  and  gives  rise  to  the  most 
northerly,  and  consequently  the  true  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  Its  height  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria  for 
height,  ranking  next  to  the  highest  peak  of 
Lebanon  behind  the  cedars,  and  probably  not 
more  than  300  or  400  feet  lower  than  it.  Ths 
height  of  Hermon  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
about  10,000  feet  The  whole  body  of  tha 
mountain  is  limestone,  similar  to  that  which 
forms  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  central 
peak  rises  up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate 
from  it,  thus  giving  it  a  more  commanding  aspect 
than  any  other  mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is 
entirely  naked,  destitute  alike  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. Here  and  there  grey,  thorny,  cushion- 
shaped  shrubs  dot  the  ground;  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  variegate  the  scene ;  they 
are  as  dry-looking  as  the  stones  amidst  which 
they  spring  up.      The  snow  never  disappears 
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from  its  summit  In  spring  and  early  summer 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  looking  from 
some  points  of  view  like  a  great  white  dome. 
As  summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts 
on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long 
glittering  streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate 
fh>m  the  centre.  Late  in  autumn  only  a  few 
white  faint  lines  are  left,  round  which  the  clouds 
ding  until  early  in  November,  when  it  again 
pats  on  its  winter  clothing. 

The  name  Hermon  was  doubtless  suggested 
"by  the  form  of  this  mountain — *  a  lofty  conical 
peak,'  conspicuous  from  every  direction ;  just 
as  Lebanon  was  suggested  by  the  tohite  charaicter 
of  its  limestone  strata.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  territory  of  Israel  beyond 
Jordan,  which  is  said  to  be  *  from  the  river  of 
Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon,  which  Hermon  the 
Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  call 
H  Shenir'  (Deut  ilL  8,  9).  It  is  also  called 
Mount  Sion  (Deut  iv.  48)  ;  but  this  Sion  0K'*6^) 
is  entirely  different  from  Zion  (P*V)t  the  holy 
city. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Hermon  is  most 
commanding.  On  the  north  are  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  extending  toward  the  horizon, 
and  enclosing  between  them  the  vale  of  Buka'a, 
the  ancient  Coele-Syria.  Then  there  is  the  plain 
of  Arabia  stretching  toward  the  eastern  horizon, 
diversified  with  several  groups  and  ridges  of  hills. 
Toward  the  south  is  the  Sea  of  Gkililee  in  its 
deep  bed,  and  the  Jordan  running  southward 
farther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it ;  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
Samaria  on  the  other.  Toward  the  west  is  Gar- 
mel,  apparently  stretching  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ;  and  the  eye  sweeps  along  the 
coast-liue  till  it  rests  on  the  promontory  of  Tyre. 
Lebanon  now  comes  in  the  way,  and  shuts  in 
the  view  further  northward  (Porter's  Handbook, 
295,  453). 

This  is  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  there  is  a  hill  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
not  far  from  Mount  Tabor,  to  which,  from  an 
early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  the  name  of 
Hemion  has  been  given,  though  quite  impro- 
perly. To  distinguish  it  from  Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
Dr.  Robinson  caUs  it  the  Little  Hermon  (ilL 
171,  357). 

HER'OD,  falsely  called  the  Great,  was  the 
son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumtean,  who  with  others 
of  his  countrymen  was  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  who  toward  the  close  of  the  As- 
monean  rare  of  kings  took  part  in  their  quarrels 
and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation;  who 
acquired  very  considerable  influence  in  Judaea, 
and  also  with  the  Romans,  who  had  now  ex- 
tended their  arms  to  Judaea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3,  4 ; 
2.  3  ;  3.  8).  Julius  Cjesar  even  appointed 
him  procurator  of  Judfca  while  Hyrcanus  was 
yet  king  ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  sons  Phasael  and  Herod  to  important 
posts  in  the  country.  To  the  former  he  gave 
the  government  of  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Galilee. 
Herod  was  at  this  time  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
but  of  so  great  and  enterprising  a  genius  that 
he  sought  every  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self. The  bonlers  of  Syria  were  at  that  time 
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much  infested  by  robben,  and  Herod  took  the 
whole  band,  including  Hezekiah  their  captain, 
and  put  them  to  death,  an  exploit  which  greatly 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as  it 
restored  the  country  to  a  state  of  security  and 
peace.  But  the  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  of 
Antipater,  the  dignity  <^  his  family,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  people  held  him,  caused 
him  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Uie  principal 
Jews,  especially  when  they  found  he  was  a 
favourite  with  Cesar  and  the  Roman  people. 
But  they  were  particularly  chagrined  with 
Herod  on  account  of  his  ambitious  disposition, 
and  they  warned  Hyrcanus  that  Antipater  and 
his  sons  divided  among  them  the  prerogatives 
and  emoluments  of  the  royal  power,  while  he 
was  a  prince  only  in  title  and  name.  Herod's 
slaughter  of  Hezekiah  and  his  robber-band  was 
now  brought  as  a  charge  against  him,  it  being 
alleged  that  it  was  a  violation  of  public  justice 
to  put  a  man  to  death  without  a  trial,  however 
atrocious  his  crimes  might  be.  Hyrcanus  at 
length  appointed  a  day  for  him  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  that  they  might  judge  between 
him  and  his  accusers.  Herod  came  into  court 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  such  as  might  suffice 
to  seciure  himself  without  offending  the  judges ; 
but  all  w^re  so  intimidated  that  not  one  of  his 
former  accusers  durst  bring  any  charge  against 
him.  One  of  the  judges,  indeed,  made  a  bold 
speech  against  him,  on  aocoimt  of  the  daring 
manner  in  which  he  appeared  before  them ;  and 
Hyrcanus,  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  con- 
demned, put  off  the  trial  to  another  day,  and  he 
privately  advised  him  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  so 
make  his  escape.  He  accordingly  retired  to 
Damascus,  but  was  so  enraged  at  having  been 
exposed  to  a  trial  that  he  came  with  a  military 
force,  and  would  have  attacked  Jerusalem,  but 
through  the  representations  of  his  father  and 
brother  he  was  diverted  from  his  design  {A  ntiq. 
xiv.  8.  5  ;  9.) 

After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Qesar  there 
were  great  commotions  in  Syria  and  Judsea,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
these  commotions  Herod  did  not  fail  to  take  a 
part,  and  he  at  length  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  informed  Anthony  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Judaea.  On  a  motion  by  Anthony 
in  the  senate  he  was  now  appointed  king  of 
Judaea ;  but  he  had  yet  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
throne,  Antigonus,  one  of  the  Asmonean  race, 
being  still  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  war 
lasted  three  years,  but  Herod  ultimately 
triumphed-  In  the  year  B.C.  37  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Antigonus  was 
made  prisoner,  and  was  sent  off  to  Rome  ;  but 
Herod,  apprehensive  that  on  reaching  that  city 
he  might  appeal  to  the  senate  on  the  legality  of 
his  title  to  the  crown,  and  as  he  was  of  the  blood- 
royal,  while  he  himself  was  of  a  private  family, 
and  that  though  he  might  not  obtain  restitution 
of  the  regal  dignity  in  his  own  person,  his  son 
might  yet  be  allowed  to  succeed  him,  bribed 
Anthony  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  that  he 
might  put  him  to  death  privately  ;  and  he 
accordingly  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  be- 
headed at  Antioch,  which  set  the  mind  of  his 
adversary  at  rest,  at  least  for  the  present  (Antiq. 
xiv.  11-16;  XV.  1). 

Besides  procuring  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
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Herod  souglit  to  Temore  out  of  the  way  all  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  any  chum  or  preten- 
sions to  the  throne.  Hyrcanos,  who  had  formerly 
been  king,  and  who  had  then  taken  measnres  to 
save  his  life,  he  inveigled  to  come  back  from 
Parthia,  where  he  had  been  a  captive,  nnder  the 
profession  of  the  most  generous  intentions,  and, 
to  allay  all  suspicion  of  his  design,  he  at  fizst 
treated  him  with  great  respect  Arlstobnlus, 
the  grandson  of  Hyrcanus,  a  remarkably  comely 
youth,  he  appointed  to  the  office  of  hi^-priest, 
though  he  was  then  only  in  the  seTenteenth  year 
of  his  age ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  caused 
him  to  be  drowned,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  he 
sought  to  have  it  believed  that  it  happened  acci- 
dentally. Hyrcanus  himsdf  he  also  put  to 
death,  whether  with  or  without  occasion  histo- 
rians differ ;  but  he  thus  got  rid  of  the  only 
representatiTes  of  the  royal  family  who  might 
have  been  held  entitled,  and  perhaps  have  been 
raised  to  the  throne.  He  also  exercised  great 
cruelty  toward  those  who  had  opposed  his  de- 
signs. One  or  more  of  them  were  doomed  to 
death  almost  daily.  He  gave  orders  that  forty- 
five  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  Antigonus 
should  be  put  to  death.  His  wife  Mariamne 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  the  sister  of  Aristobulus, 
already  mentioned.  She  was  also  the  grand- 
daughter, by  the  father's  side,  of  Aristobulus, 
the  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  so  that  she  was  by 
birth  doubly  connected  with  the  Asmonean 
race  ;  and  as  the  Jews  were  so  much  attached 
to  that  family,  Herod  imagined  that  by  espous- 
ing her  he  would  reconcile  them  to  himself.  She 
was  a  woman  of  singular  beauty,  and  he  loved 
her  passionately ;  yet,  on  being  summoned  to 
api>ear  before  Anthony  to  answer  for  the  death 
of  the  youth  Aristobulus,  he  left  orders  that 
should  he  be  killed,  she  should  be  put  to  death, 
lest  for  her  beauty  she  should  be  engaged  to 
some  other  man.  She  haying  learned  this,  was 
much  alienated  from  him  ;  and  partly  from  this 
cause,  partly  through  the  intrigues  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  partly  through  his  own  jealousy,  he 
afterwards  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  ;  yet 
after  her  death,  according  to  Josepbus,  the  pas- 
sion he  felt  for  her  broke  out  with  greater 
violence  than  before.  He  also  ordered  her 
mother  Alexandra  to  be  put  to  death.  Such 
were  some  of  his  murderous  acts  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  (Antiq.  xv.  1.  2  ;  2.  3.  6.  1-4  ; 

7.) 

Herod,  disregarding  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Jews,  introduced  into  the  country  Roman 
and  Grecian  customs.  He  appointed  games  to 
be  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  every  fifth  year  in 
honour  of  Oesar,  and  built  a  theatre  in  that 
city,  as  also  a  great  amphitheatre  in  the  plain. 
Both  were  costly  works,  and  the  games  he  cele- 
brated in  the  most  splendid  style.  He  made 
proclamation  of  them  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  he  drew  to  them  Uie  performers  most 
fismous  for  the  various  sorts  of  exercises  usual 
at  such  entertainments,  both  by  the  hope  of  the 
prizes  there  to  be  bestowed,  and  by  the  glory 
of  victory  there  to  be  obtahied.  There  were 
the  wrestlers,  there  the  musicians,  there  the 
chariot  races.  Inscriptions  also  of  the  great 
actions  of  Caesar,  and  trophies  of  those  nations 
which  he  had  conquered  in  his  wars,  encom- 


passed the  theatre  itself.  He  also  made  great 
preparation  of  wild  beasts,  as  of  lions  and  snch 
other  animals  as  were  of  nnoonun<»i  stmigth  or 
were  rarely  seen,  either  to  fight  with  one  an- 
other, or  that  men  who  were  condemned  to  death 
might  fight  with  them.  He  imitatnd  everything 
in  other  nations,  though  never  so  costly,  ont  of 
the  ambition  of  giving  public  displays  of  hit 
grandeur.  Foreigners  were  greatly  surprised 
and  delighted  with  his  exhibitions ;  bat  the 
Jews  were  disgusted  with  them,  as  ^KMiging  the 
customs  which  they  had  received  fhnn  their 
fathers,  and  for  which  they  had  the  greatest 
veneration.  Some  were  so  displeased  tlut  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life^  but 
the  plot  was  disoovered,  and  they  themselves 
were  put  to  death  {Antiq,  xv.  S.  1-4). 

Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  his  nature^ 
Herod  was  very  ambitious  of  obtaining  a  name 
for  greatness,  liberality,  and  magnificenoe  ;  and 
with  this  view  he  expended  lai^  sums  on  pub- 
lic works.  His  extravagance,  indeed,  knew  no 
bounds,  and,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it,  he  grievously  oppressed  his  subjects. 
He  built  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  so  named 
in  honour  of  Cssar,  and  Antipatris,  which  he 
called  after  his  father.  He  enlarged  and  forti- 
fied Samaria,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  c^ 
Sebaste,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus ;  and 
he  erected  or  repaired  fortresses  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  them  was  named  Hero- 
dium,  after  himself.  He  also  repaired,  and 
almost  rebuilt,  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence, 
the  temple  at  JerusaleuL  Nor  was  his  liber- 
ality confined  to  his  own  kingdouL  He  displayed 
his  magnificence  in  the  buildings  which  he 
erected,  and  in  the  grants  of  money  which  he 
made  for  public  purposes  to  cities  in  Phoenicia, 
in  Syria,  in  Greece — ^wherever,  in  short,  he 
happened  to  go  {Antiq.  xv.  8,  6  ;  9.  4-6  ;  11. ; 
XTL  6. ;  xix.  7.  3  ;    Wars,  L  21). 

Meanwhile,  in  his  own  family  he  was  most 
unhappy.  A  kind  of  civil  war  raged  throughout 
the  whole  house,  the  inmates  of  it,  male  and 
female,  being  mutually  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Jealousies,  intrigues,  treachery,  accusa- 
tions, quarrels,  plots,  were  of  daily  occuiTenc& 
Every  one  foi^ged  calumnies  as  personal  enmi^ 
or  hatred  influenced  them,  and  many  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  temper  to  incense  him 
against  the  objects  of  their  ill-wilL  Herod, 
from  the  jealousy  of  his  nature,  vras  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  the  reiMrts  of  spies  and  informers 
and  accusers  of  every  sort ;  and  no  doubt  his 
natural  suspiciousness  was  greatly  cherished 
and  increased  by  the  machinations  which  were 
continually  going  on  in  his  family.  In  fact,  his 
jealousies  were  without  end  and  without 
bounds.  He  was  particularly  haunted  by  fears 
of  any  who  he  imagined  might  aspire  to  or  be 
claimants  of  his  crown.  He  even  had  recourse 
to  torture  in  order  to  obtain  confessions  of  the 
plots  which  be  suspected  were  formed  against 
him  ;  and  under  the  torture,  while  some  bora  it 
manfully,  others,  overcome  by  pain,  made  the 
desired  confessions,  though  perhaps  there  was 
no  foundation  for  them.  Of  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  no  one  was  worse  than  his  sister 
Salome,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  imper- 
sonation of  a  malignity  altogether  diabolical 
She  was  a  chief  fomenter  of  the  endless  intrigues 
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and  plots  which  went  on  in  the  family.  His  son 
Antipater,  too,  having,  by  a  crafty  compliance 
with  his  disposition,  insinuated  himself  into  his 
counsels,  instigated  him  to  acts  of  cruelty,  con- 
stantly inculcating  on  him,  as  an  infallible 
maxim  of  state,  the  necessity  of  working  the 
destruction  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  do  him  injury.  Both  had  long  sought  the 
destruction  of  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  by  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  at  length, 
after  a  mock  trial,  they  were  strangled  by  his 
orders  (Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2  ;  3.  4.  7.  8.  10.  11). 

After  a  long  and  troubled  reign  Herod  was  at 
length  taken  ilL  His  disease,  according  to 
Josephus'  description  of  it,  was  exceedingly 
complicated  ;  the  symptoms  were  at  once  most 
distressing  and  most  disgusting.  It  was  univer- 
sally deemed  to  be  a  judgment  on  him  for  his 
many  and  great  crimes.  His  recovery  was  hope- 
less ;  he  himself  was  the  only  person  who  did 
not  despair.  Perceiving  at  length  that  he  had 
been  flattering  himself  with  fallacious  hopes,  he 
sought  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  wickedness  to 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  He 
issued  a  summons  to  all  the  Jews  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  the  country  to  attend  him  with- 
out loss  of  time  at  Jericho,  where  he  then  was, 
and  denouncing  the  i>enalty  of  death  on  any 
who  should  omit  to  come.  They  having  made 
their  appearance,  agreeably  to  his  order,  he 
directed  that  they  should  all  be  shut  up  in  the 
circus  ;  and  he  exacted  a  promise  from  hia  sister 
Salome  and  Alexis  her  husband,  that  as  soon 
as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  they  should 
order  soldiers  to  surround  the  circus  and  put 
them  all  to  death.  He  knew  he  was  detested 
by  the  people,  and  being  apprehensive  that 
instead  of  mourning  they  might  rejoice  at  his 
death,  he  took  this  means  to  effect  a  general 
mourning  throughout  the  country.  Antipater, 
whom  he  at  one  time  had  destined  to  be  his 
successor,  and  in  whose  loyalty  he  had  placed 
the  utmost  confidence,  had  at  length  fallen 
tmder  the  suspicions  of  Herod,  and  was  now  in 
disgrace  and  confinement.  Being  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  king  was  dead,  he  sought  to  bribe 
his  keeper  to  grant  him  his  liberty ;  but  the 
keeper,  instead  of  acceding  to  his  terms,  went 
immediately  and  informed  Herod  of  the  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made  to  him ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  already  dying,  started  up  in  a 
rage,  and  breaking  out  in  the  utmost  bitterness 
of  language,  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  guards  to 
go  that  instant  and  despatch  Antipater  (Antiq. 
xvi  6.  5.  7). 

Five  days  after  the  death  of  Antipater  Herod 
died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  had 
been  declared  king  of  Judsa  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  after  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  crown  by  the  expulsion  of 
Antigonus,  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  race  of 
kings.      The  barbarous  order  which  he  had 


given  for  the  murder  of  the  chief  men  among 
the  Jews  was  not  executed  ;  but  Archelaus,  his 
son  and  successor,  gave  orders  for  his  funeral 
being  conducted  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
magnificence.  The  body  was  carried  upon  a 
golden  bier  embroidered  with  very  precious 
stones,  and  it  was  covered  over  with  purple  as 
well  as  the  body  itself.  He  had  a  diadem  upon 
his  head,  and  above  it  a  crown  of  gold.  He 
had  also  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  Near  to 
the  bier  were  his  sons  and  his  numerous  rela- 
tions ;  next  to  these  were  soldiery,  distinguished 
according  to  their  several  countries  and  denomi- 
nations, all  in  their  habiliments  of  war.  Five 
hundred  of  his  domestics  carrying  spices  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  procession  proceeded  to  Hero- 
dium,  and  there,  according  to  his  own  orders,  h6 
was  buried  {Antiq.  xvii  8). 

It  may  appear  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Josephus,  who  enters  so  much  into  details  of 
the  history  of  Herod,  should  take  no  notice  of 
his  slaughter  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  ;  but 
considering  the  multiplied  acts  of  cruelty  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  historian  should  detail  every  case  of 
the  kind.  Besides,  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
circumstances,  he  might  not  be  disposed  to  give 
notoriety  to  them,  connected  as  they  were  with 
the  birth  of  one  whom  he  considered  as  a  pre- 
tended Messiah,  whose  religion  at  the  time  he 
wrote  was  making  such  advances  in  the  world, 
— a  fact  which  was  probably  anything  but 
pleasing  to  him  as  a  Jew.  The  cruelties  of 
Herod  obviate  all  objection  to  the  credibility  of 
Matthew's  narrative  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  deed.  Such  an  act  perfectly  cor- 
responded with  the  character  of  the  man  ;  and 
its  credibility  is  actually  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  most  of  his  executions  were  the  result 
of  state  or  personal  jealousy,  and  that  this  is 
the  very  motive  to  which  the  evangelist  ascribes 
that  bloody  tragedy.* 

Herod  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  nine 
wives  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a 
numerous  family  (Antiq.  xviL  1.  3  ;  xviiL  6.  4 ; 
Wars  I  28.  4).  The  following  table  will  be 
found  useful  in  indicating  the  chief  descendants, 
particularly  those  whose  names  occur  in  the  N.  T. 

*  Though  Herod's  inquiry  at  the  wise  men, 
as  related  by  Matthew,  referred  to  *  where  tlie 
Christ  should  be  bom,'  yet  his  jealousy  and 
fears  might  not  improbably  be  increased  by  the 
general  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  East  as 
to  the  nse  in  Judsea  about  this  time  of  some 
one  who  should  obtain  universal  empire.  Both 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus  mention  this  persuasion ; 
but  while  the  former  says  the  Jews,  applying  it 
to  themselves,  rebelled,  the  event  shewed  that 
it  referred  to  the  Roman  emperor  ;  and  Tacitus 
says  the  dark  saying  predicted  Vespasian  and 
Titus  (Harmer,  Obs.  I  61). 
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Herod 
(Matt  iL  1-18  ;  Luke  L  5.) 


I  I 

AristoTnilns,  strangled      Archelaus,  king  Philip,  tetrarch  of 

by  order  of  his        of  Judaea  (Matt  Itnroa  and  Trachonitis 

father  Herod.                    IL  22).  (Lnke  iii  1,  19). 


Herod  Antipas,  tetnidi  of 

Oalilee  and  Penea  (Luke 

ill  1,  19,  20  ;  Mazk  tL  14- 

29 ;  Luke  zxiiL  1-lS). 


Herod,  king  of 
Chfdcis. 


I 
Herod  Agrippa  (Acts 

xii  1-8,  18-28). 


Herodiaa,  the  wife  of  Herod  Philip 
(Mark  vL  14-29). 


Bemice  Agrippa 

(Acts  XXV.  13,  28).  (Acts  xxv.  13-27  ;  xxvL) 

— Schnlzii  Archeelogia  Mebraioa,  p.  54,  in  Home,  iiL  124. 


I 

Dmnlla 
(Acts  xxiv.  24). 


Abohela'us.  Herod,  by  his  last  will,  left 
the  kingdom  of  Judsea  to  his  son  Archelaus, 
bnt  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Roman 
emperor ;  while  to  his  son  Herod  Antipas  he 
left  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  to  Philip  Gaulonitis 
and  Trachonitis  {Antiq,  xviL  8.  1).  Great 
opposition  was  made  to  the  succession  of  Arche- 
laus as  king  of  Judaea  by  other  members  of 
Herod's  family,  who  even  accompanied  him  to 
Rome  with  the  view  of  opposing  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  late  king's  will  by  the  emperor. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  also  greatly 
opposed  to  it ;  they  were  broken  into  factions  ; 
insurrections  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  more  than  one  adventurer  set  up  for 
being  king ;  and  there  were  even  conflicts  with 
the  Roman  troops.  They  all  sent  a  deputation 
to  Rome  to  retjuest  that  no  king  should  be 
appointed  to  rule  over  them,  but  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  their  own 
laws ;  that  their  country  might  be  annexed  to 
Syria,  and  governed  by  such  persons  as  the 
emperor  might  appoint 

The  emperor  Augustus,  having  heard  the 
different  parties,  declared  that  Archelaus  should 
succeed  to  the  half  of  Herod's  dominions  under 
the  title  of  an  ethnarch,  though  not  of  a  king  ; 
but  yet  that  he  should  come  into  possession  of 
the  kingdom  when  his  merits  should  entitle 
him  to  so  honourable  a  distinction.  To  him 
were  given  the  countries  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumtija.  Tlie  other  half  of  Herod's  dominions 
was  divided  between  his  other  two  sons  Antipas 
and  Philip.  To  Herod  Antipas  was  granted 
the  country  beyond  Jordan  and  the  district  of 
Galilee  ;  and  to  Philip,  Batana?i^  Trachonitis, 
and  Auranitis  {Antiq.  xvii.  9.  10.  11). 

When  Aroliclaus  had  held  the  government 
about  nine  or  ten  years,  the  principal  people 
among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  so  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  Ids  administration  of  public 
affairs  that  they  uniterl  in  an  address  to  the 
emperor  complaining  of  his  conduct  Arche- 
laus was  now  summoned  to  Rome,  and  Augus- 
tus, after  hearing  the  charges  against  him  and 
his  defence,  sentenced  him  to  be  banished  to 
Vieune,  a  city  of  Gaul,  and  ordered  that  all  his 
property  should  Ije  confiscated.  With  regard  to 
the  countries  subject  to  Archelaus,  the  emperor 
annexed  them  t<)  Syria,  and  thus  they  were 
brought  entirely  under  the  authority  of  Rome 
{Antiq.  xvii.  13.  2  ;   WarSy  ii.  7.  3). 


Archelaus  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  K.  T. 
The  notice  is  incidental,  yet  it  is  in  strikiDg  eoi^ 
respondence  with  his  character,  or  at  least  wttli 
the  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  him :  *  And 
Joseph  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  hit 
mother,  and  came  into  the  land  of  IsiueL  But 
when  he  heard  that  Archehraa  did  rdgn  in 
Judaea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  ww 
afraid  to  go  thither:  notwithstandio^  beiqg 
warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into 
the  parts  of  Galilee  (Matt  ii.  21,  22). 

Phil'ip,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  bis 
wife  Cleopatra,  who,  on  the  division  of  bis  king- 
dom, was  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitif 
(Luke  iiL  1) ;  Josephus  says  of  Trachoiiitli» 
Auranitis,  and  Ratanoea  {Antiq.  xvii  11.  4).  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  the  tetrardi 
Philip  whose  wife  Herod  Antipas  seduced  and 
married,  to  whom  John  the  Raptist  said  :  '  It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife,' 
a  reproof  which  cost  him  his  life  ;  but  this,  it  is 
plain,  is  quite  a  mistake.  Philip's  vnfe  was  not 
Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great, 
but  her  daughter  Salome.  It  was  to  another 
son  of  Herod,  by  his  wife  Mariamne,  dangfater 
of  Simon  the  high-priest  (not  his  early  love 
Mariamne,  the  grand-daughter  of  H}Tcanu8  IL), 
that  Herodias  was  married  ;  and  while  Jusephns 
calls  him  Herod  {Antiq.  xviii.  6.  1,  4),  three  of 
the  evangelists  call  him  Philip  (Matt  xiv.  8 ; 
Mark  vi.  17  ;  Luke  iii.  19).  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable he  might  be  known  by  both  names  ;  in- 
deed, a  second  name  might  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  brother  Herod  Antipas. 
His  father  Herod  had  named  him  in  his  testa- 
ment as  a  successor  to  Antipater  in  his  kingdom ; 
but  his  mother  Mariamne,  having  had  knowledge 
of  a  plot  against  his  life,  without  revealing  it, 
he  punished  her  in  her  son  by  expunging  his 
name  out  of  his  will  {Antiq.  xviL  4.  2  ;  H'Viinf, 
L  30.  7).  Of  his  further  historj'  we  know  no- 
thing. Philip  the  tetrarch  built  Cwsarea  Philippi 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  It  received  that  name  to  distingtiish  it 
from  Ctesarea,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter> 
ranean.  He  also  raised  the  village  of  Rethsaids, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
in  the  lower  Gaulonitis,  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  by 
enlarging  and  beautif3ring  it,  and  called  it  by 
the  name  of  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  emperor's 
daughter  {Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1  ;  WarSt  ii-  9.  1), 
Josephus  says :  *  He  shewed  himself  a  person 
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of  moderation  and  quietness  in  the  oondact  of 
his  life  and  government ;'  and  he  also  speaks 
fayonrably  of  his  manner  of  admimstering 
justice.  He  died  at  Julias  after  ruling  over  his 
tetrarchy  for  the  long  period  of  thiity-seYen 
years ;  and  leaving  no  issue,  the  emperor  TLberius 
added  his  principality  to  the  province  of  Syria 
{AfUiq.  zviiL  4.  6). 

Heb'od  An'tifas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  his  ivife  Malthace,  and  the  brother  of  Arche- 
laus  also  by  the  mother's  side.  After  the  death 
of  lus  father  he  was  appointed  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  (Luke  iiL  1) ;  Josephus  says  of  Galilee 
and  Peraea  {Antiq,  xviL  11.  4).  He  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrsea;  but  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
his  brother  Herod  (called  by  the  evangelists 
Philip,  as  abeady  mentioned),  he  became  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  Herodias  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  their  brother  Aristobulus,  and  the 
sister  of  Agrippa  L  This  gave  rise  to  war 
between  Aretas  and  Herod,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  {AnHq,  zviiL  5.  1).  It  was  this 
criminal  alliance  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  gave  rise  to  John  the  Baptist's 
reproof^  and  that  again  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  murder  (Matt  xiv.  S-12).  Herod  built  the 
city  of  Tiberias  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
G^mnesareth,  and  gave  it  that  name  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  ^berius.  He  also  built  or 
strengthened  a  town  in  Persea,  and  called  it  Julias 
after  the  emjieror's  wife  (Joseph.  AnUq.  zviiL  2. 
1 ;  >  Wars,  ii.  9. 1).  Herod  being  at  Jenisalem  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  apprehension,  and  Pilate, 
understanding  that  he  was  from  Galilee,  'as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  sent  him  unto  Herod.  And  when 
Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was  exceeding  glad ;  for  he 
was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  time,  because 
he  hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by 
him  ;'  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  *  Herod, 
with  his  men  of  war,  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous 
robe,  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate.  And  the 
same  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends 
together;  for  before  they  were  at  enmity  be- 
tween themselves'  (Luke  xxiii  6-12).  Envious 
of  her  brother  Agrippa,  who  had  lately  received 
from  the  emperor  Caligula  the  rank  and  title 
of  king,  Herodias  incited  her  husband  Herod  to 
go  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  him- 
self the  some  dignity ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
reached  that  city  when  an  agent  of  Agrippa 
arrived  and  brought  serious  charge  against 
him,  on  hearing  which  the  emperor  Caligula  not 
only  took  from  him  his  tetrarchy,  but  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  banishment,  and 
appointed  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul,  as  the  place  of 
his  exile ;  and  on  Herodias  he  inflicted  the 
same  punishment  (Antiq.  xviii  7).* 

Hebod  Agrippa  was  the  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  the  son  of  Aristobidus,  who, 
with  his  brother  Alexander,  was  strangled  by 
the  order  of  his  father  (Antiq,  xviii.  5.  4  ; 

*  Josephus,  in  Wars,  IL  9.  6,  says  Herod  was 
banished  into  Spain,  whithor  his  wife  followed 
him,  and  that  he  died  there.  The  Antiquitie$, 
however,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Wars.  They  were  written  after  them,  and  are 
more  correct  as  to  facts. 


Wars,  L  27.  6).  After  vaiiouB  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  em* 
peror  Tiberius ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  was  not  only  liberated  by  Caligula  his  suc- 
cessor, but  he  had  the  tetzaichy  of  his  uncle 
Philiis  who  was  now  dead,  conferred  upon  him* 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  king  (Antiq.  xviii  6. 
10) ;  and  on  the  banishment  of  Herod  Antipas 
he  had  his  tetrarchy  added  to  it  (Antiq.  xviiL  7. 
2).  The  emperor  Claudius  afterwards,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  bestowed  on  him  the  country 
of  Judna  and  Samaria,  over  which  his  grand- 
father Herod  the  Great  had  reigned ;  and  out 
of  his  own  territories  he  granted  to  him  Abi- 
lene of  Lysanias,  and  all  tiie  country  that  lay 
at  Mount  Libanus  (Antiq.  sax.  5. 1).  His  king- 
dom was  thus  of  very  considerable  eictent. 
When  Caligula  gave  orders  to  have  his  statue 
erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jews  was  roused  to  a  terrible  pitch ; 
but  though  it  was  dangerous  to  oj^pose  the 
emperor's  wiU,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
ventured  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and  by  his 
entreaties  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from 
persisting  in  his  design  (Antiq.  xviii  8). 
Agrippa  was  'Herod  the  king  who  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  churdu 
And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with 
the  sword.  And  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the 
Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also, 
and  put  him  in  prison,  intending  after  Easter  to 
bring  him  forth  to  the  people ;'  but  Peter  was 
miraculously  delivered  out  of  prison,  'and 
when  Herod  had  sought  for  him  and  found  him 
not,  he  examined  the  keepers,  and  commanded 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.'  Then  fol- 
lows immediately  an  account  of  his  own  death 
— '  And  he  went  down  from  Judaea  to  Csosarea, 
and  there  abode.  And  Herod  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  but  they 
came  wiUi  one  accord  to  him,  and  having  made 
Blastus  the  king's  chamberlain  their  friend, 
desired  peace,  because  their  coxmtry  was 
nourished  by  the  king's  country.  And  upon  a 
set  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat 
upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them. 
And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  '  It  is  the  voice  of 
a  god  and  not  of  a  man.'  And  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory.  And  he  was  eaten  of  worms, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost'  (Acts  xiL  1-28). 

With  this  account  of  Luke  that  of  Josephus 
substantially  agrees,  though  he  introduces  into 
it  some  circumstances  which  we  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  quote  : — '  Now  when  Agrippa  had 
reigned  three  years  over  all  Judsa,  he  came  to 
the  city  of  Csesarea ;  and  there  he  exhibited 
shows  in  honour  of  Ccesar.  At  this  festival  a 
great  multitude  were  brought  together  of  the 
principal  persons  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  in 
the  province.  On  the  second  day  of  the  shows 
he  put  on  a  garment  made  wholly  of  silver,  and 
of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful,  and  came  into 
the  theatre  early  in  the  morning,  at  which  time 
the  silver  of  his  garment  being  illuminated  by 
the  first  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  it, 
shone  out  after  a  surprising  manner,  and  was  so 
resplendent  as  to  spread  a  dread  among  those 
who  looked  intently  upon  him ;  and  presently 
his  flatterers  cried  out,  one  fh>m  one  place,  and 
another  from  another,  that  'he  waa  &  ^g:A^ 
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and  they  added,  '  Be  thou  merciful  to  us ;  for 
although  we  have  hitherto  reverenced  thee  only 
as  a  man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth  own  thee  as 
superior  to  mortal  nature.'  Upon  this  the  king 
did  neither  rebuke  nor  reject  tiieir  impious  flat- 
tery. A  severe  pain  now  arose  in  his  belly ;  it 
began  in  a  most  violent  manner.  He  was  there- 
fore carried  into  the  palace ;  and  when  he  had 
been  quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his  belly  for 
five  days,  he  departed  this  life,  being  in  the 
fifty-foTuth  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  seventh 
of  his  reign;  for  he  reigned  four  years  under 
Cains  Caesar  (Caligula) — ^three  of  them  were  over 
Philip's  tetrarchy  only,  and  on  the  fourth  he  had 
that  of  Herod  added  to  it ;  and  besides  these  he 
reigned  three  years  under  Claudius  CsBsar,  and 
had  Judaea  and  also  Samaria  and  Caesarea  added 
to  them.  The  revenues  that  he  received  out  of 
them  were  very  great,  no  less  than  12,000,000* 
of  drachmae ;  yet  did  he  borrow  great  sums  from 
others ;  for  he  was  so  very  liberal  that  his  ex- 
penses exceeded  his  income,  and  his  generosity 
was  boundless'  {Antiq.  xix.  8.  2).  Herod's 
death  took  place  a-D.  44. 

Agbu^pa  was  the  son  of  Herod  who  died  thus 
miserably,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great  He  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  and  was  then  only  seventeen 
years  of  age.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  dis- 
I>osed  to  send  him  immediately  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  father's  kingdom ;  but  from  this  he 
was  dissuaded  by  a  number  of  his  courtiers,  on 
the  ground  of  his  youth  and  inexperience ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  to  be 
procurator  of  Judaea  and  of  the  entire  kingdom 
{Antiq.  xix.  9).  Four  years  after,  however,  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
Claudius  appointed  him  his  succcHsor ;  and  four 
years  later  he  conferred  on  him  the  government 
of  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene;  but  he 
then  took  Chalcis  from  him,  and  Nero  after- 
wards bestowed  on  him  part  of  Galilee,  Tiberias, 
and  Tarichaea,  and  also  Julias  in  Peraea,  with 
fourteen  villages  that  lay  about  it  (Antiq.  xx. 
5.  2  ;  7.  1  ;  8.  4).  Since  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  Judsea  was  governed  by  procura- 
tors, as  they  were  called ;  and  on  the  coming 
of  Festus,  King  Agrippa,  with  his  sister  Bemice, 
came  to  Caesarea  to  salute  him.  Paul  was  there 
a  prisoner  at  that  time,  and  Agrippa  hearing  of 
him,  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  him .  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  apostle  delivered  before  him  that 
noble  speech  which  extorted  from  the  king  that 
memorable  confession  :  *  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian'  (Acts  xxv.  13-27  ;  xxvi.) 
In  the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans 
Agrippa  sided  with  the  latter ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  with  his 
Bister  Bemiee  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  at  Rome  a.d.  90,  aged  70  (Trail,  JosephtUf 
ii.  App.  cxliii.  cxlix.)  The  Jewish  race  have 
owned  no  sovereign  since  the  sceptre  fell  from 
the  hands  of  Agrippa. 

BsRNf  OB  was  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
and  the  sister  of  the  last-mentioned  'king 
Agrippa.'  She  waa  first  married  to  Marcus, 
a  son  of  Alexander  Lygimachus,  the  alabarch  of 

*  Taking  the  drachma  at  7id.,  this  would 
amount  to  £387,500. 


Alexandria,  and  after  his  death  to  her  imcle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Antiq.  xix.  5.  1).  He 
dying  also,  she  afterwards  lived  a  long  while  a 
widow ;  and  a  report  having  arisen  that  she 
had  criminal  intercourse  with  her  brother 
AgripxMt,  she  persuaded  Polemon,  the  king  of 
Cilicia,  to  be  circumcised  and  to  marry  her, 
thinking  that  by  this  means  she  would  prove 
the  report  to  be  calumnious  ;  but  this  marriage 
did  not  last  long,  for  she  soon  left  him,  and  he 
gave  up  at  once  both  the  relation  he  had  formed 
with  her  and  the  Jewish  religion  (Antiq.  xx.  7. 
3).  She  now  returned  to  her  brother  Agrippa. 
"Titus  was  said  to  be  so  passionately  in  love  with 
her  that  he  would  have  made  her  empress  had  not 
the  clamours  of  the  Romans  prevented  it  (Dodd. 
Expos,  iii.  362).- 

Drusil'la  was  also  the  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  the  sister  of  the  two  last-named 
descendants  of  Herod  the  Great,  Agrippa  and 
Bemice.  She  was  engaged  to  Epiphanes,  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagena  ;  but  the 
engagement  was  broken  off,  because,  after  pro- 
mising to  come  over  to  the  Jewish  religion,  he 
would  not  perform  his  promise.  She  was  l^en 
given  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  Eniesa, 
upon  his  consenting  to  be  circumcised  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  marriage  was  dissolved. 
Drusilla  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  women  ;  and  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her,  she  forsook  her 
husband  and  married  him.  When  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  Caesarea,  *  Felix  came  thither  with 
his  wife,  which  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  sent  for 
him,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  of 
Christ'  (Acts  xxiv.  24).  By  Felix  Drusilla  had 
a  son  named  Agrippa,  who  in  the  days  of  Titus 
Ctcsar  perished  with  his  wife  in  an  eruption  of 
Motmt  Vesuvius  (A  ntiq.  xx.  7.  1,  2). 

Herod  had  numerous  other  descendants,  but 
no  others  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  There 
were  many  intermarriages  among  them,  some- 
times of  those  who  were  very  nearly  related  to 
each  other  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4). 

HERODIANS.    [Sects.] 

HESHBON,  the  capital  city  of  Sihon,  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  about,  according  to 
Jerome,  20  Roman  miles  east  of  the  Jonian 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  After  the  overthrow  of  Sihon 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  it  was  first  given 
to  the  Reubenites,  who  rebuilt,  or  more  proba- 
bly simply  repaire<i  it  (xxxii.  37)  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  cities  afterwards  given  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xiii.  17  ;  xxi.  37).  From  the  denimcia- 
tions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Heshbon  and  the 
neighbouring  country  appear  to  have  fallen 
back  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  1, 
4  ;  xvL  6,  8,  9  :  Jer.  xlviiL  2,  34,  45),  to  whom 
it  anciently  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  25-30). 

Heshbon  was  situated  on  a  hilL  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  ancient  tower,  together  with  the 
remains  of  some  edifices — built  of  smaU  stones  ; 
but  not  a  building  remains  entire.  A  few  broken 
shafts  of  columns  are  still  standing,  a  number  of 
wells  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a  large  reservoir  of 
water  for  the  summer  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
(Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  SyriOy  865).  Irby  and 
Mangles  say  they  'found  the  ruins  uninteresting* 
( rmv.  146).  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  fh>m 
the  top  of  the  hilL     It  is  now  called  Hesban. 
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HIDDEKEL.  This  river  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  0.  T.  It  was  one  of  the  four  heads  into 
which  the  river  which  flowed  through  the  garden 
of  Eden  was  parted  :  '  that  is  it  which  goeth  to- 
ward the  east  of  Assyria,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
margin,  '  eastward  to  Assyria'  (Gen.  iL  10,  14). 
'  By  the  side  of  the  great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel,' 
Daniel  had  one  of  his  remarkable  visions  (x.  4). 

The  Hebrew  word  Hiddekel  is  rendered  by 
the  Seventy  the  Tigris,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  Tigris.  This  river  rises  by 
two  principal  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Armenia,  flows  past  Diarbeker,  Mosul,  and 
Bagdad.  On  its  banks  stood  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh, near  to  the  modem  Mosul  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  Ctesiphon  and  Seleu- 
cia,  and  on  Uie  site  of  the  latter  now  stands 
Bagdad.  In  its  course  the  Tigris  receives 
numerous  and  important  tributaries,  and  in  its 
lower  course  it  is  a  river  of  greater  volume  than 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 200  yards  in  width,  but  deeper  and  far 
swifter;  its  mean  velocity  at  Bagdad  being 
between  7  and  8  feet  per  second,  while  that  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Hit  is  but  4}  feet.  In  the 
middle  of  its  course,  from  below  Mosul  to  Kor- 
ueh,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  once  the  seat  of 
high  culture  and  the  residence  of  mighty  kings, 
are  now  desolate,  covered  with  relics  of  ancient 
greatness — ^the  ruins  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and 
dams,  which  had  been  established  for  the  de- 
fence or  irrigation  of  the  country.  The  Tigris 
is  navigable  for  rafts  at  certain  seasons  from  the 
bridge  of  Diarbeker  to  Mosul,  a  distance  of 
about  296  miles.  Below  the  latter  place  it  is 
more  or  less  so  throughout  the  year :  and  the 
descent  to  Bagdad  is  performed  with  such  ease 
and  speed  that  the  river  is  known  by  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  the  cheap  camalier.  Large 
rafts,  supported  by  200  or  even  300  inflated 
skins  are  much  in  use  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
and  when  the  merchants  are  on  board,  a  small 
room  is  raised  on  the  raft  in  order  to  give 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain.  During  the 
flood  season  the  voyage  is  performed  in  three  or 
four  days,  whereas  at  another  time  it  requires 
about  fifteen  days.  Twice  a  year  the  country 
is  inundated  by  the  Tigris — in  April,  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  November,  after  the  annual  rains  in 
the  higher  regions.  It  is  only  in  spring  that 
the  country  is  completely  inundated ;  then 
Bagdad  stands  like  a  castellated  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  sea.  The  mighty  flood 
which  then  overspreads  the  country  does  not, 
however,  owe  all  its  waters  to  the  Tigris  ;  those 
of  the  vaster  Euphrates,  whose  chief  sources  are 
also  in  Armenia,  are  now  united  with  them,  and 
thus  united  they  cover  the  surrounding  country 
in  all  directions,  east,  west,  and  south,  to  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight.  Soon  after  they  have  sub- 
sided, spots  which  at  this  season  flourish  only 
partially  become  enriched  to  an  amazing  luxu- 
riance. At  Komeh  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
unite,  and  the  combined  stream,  which  is  named 
8hat-el-Arab,  after  a  tidal  course  of  above  100 
miles,  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Tigris  to  Komeh  may  be  estimated 
at  1146  miles  (Chesney's  £xped.  i.  13,  32,  88  ; 
Rawlinson  in  HerodoL  L  552;  Ker  Porter's 
Trav.  ii  258). 


HiERAP'OLIS,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  riven  Clydus  and 
Meander,  not  far  from  Colosse  and  Laodicea. 
It  was  called  'lepdiroXif  (Holy  CUy),  from,  it  is 
said,  the  number  of  its  temples.  Paul  refers,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  to  Christians  in 
Hierapolis  (iv.  IS).  Some  centuries  after,  its 
church  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  calcareous  springs : 
the  waters  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying 
qualities,  and  have  deposited  vast  and  singular 
encrustations.  The  whole  area  of  the  town  is 
covered  with  ruins  of  a  very  imposing  character : 
it  may  be  called,  indeed,  a  city  of  ruined  palaces 
and  temples.  The  effect  is  considerably  height- 
ened by  the  singular  beauty  of  its  situation. 
The  broad  terrace  on  which  it  stands  is  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  a  range  oi  lofty  mountains, 
while  to  the  west  and  south  the  eye  wanders 
imdisturbed  over  a  vast  extent  of  productive 
plains  and  rich  jltotures  to  the  range  of  Cadmus 
to  the  S.S.W.  (Hamilton,  Hm,  I  518). 

HIGH  PLACES  were  anciently  selected  by 
heaUien  nations  whereon  to  build  altars  and  to 
offer  sacrifices,  such  as  rising  grounds,  hiUs,  and 
mountains,  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  tibese  being 
nearer  to  the  heavens,  the  supposed  seat  of  the 
divinity.  We  have  examples  of  them  in  the 
history  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiL  41 ;  xxiii  1, 2, 14, 
28-80).  High  places  for  sacrifice  were  common 
among  the  Canaanites ;  and  the  Israelites  re- 
ceived strict  iigunctions  to  destroy  them  (Num. 
xxxiii.  52  ;  Deut  xii.  2).  When  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  they  were  com- 
manded to  confine  their  sacrifices  to  it  If  any 
one  offered  sacrifice  in  any  other  place  than  '  the 
door  of  the  tabemacle  of  the  congregation,'  he 
was  to  'be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.' 
*  This,'  it  is  added,  '  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  them  throughout  their  generations'  (Lev. 
xviL  1-4,  7).  Afterwards,  when  they  were  on 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  Moses  said  to 
them,  '  When  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you 
to  inherit,  then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the 
Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name 
to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring  all 
that  I  command  you,  your  burnt-offerings 
and  your  sacrifices.  Take  heed  to  thyself 
that  thou  offer  not  thy  burat-offerings  in  every 
place  that  thou  seest.  But  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there 
shalt  thou  offer  thy  bumt-offerings'  (Deut.  xii 
10,  11,  18,  14).  But,  notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  these  injunctions,  we  find  sacrifices 
offered  in  other  places  than  the  door  of  the 
tabemacle  of  the  congregation.  Even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Moses  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  sacrifices  were  confined  to  it  (xii.  4,  9). 
There  appeared,  however,  on  Uieir  settlement 
in  Canaan,  a  commendable  jealousy  on  this 
subject ;  for  when,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
the  htdf-tribe  of  Manasseh,  retumed  to  their 
own  inheritance,  they  *  built  there  an  altar  by 
Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to,'  the  other  tribes 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  with  thera  on  that  ac« 
coimt,  and  then  they  explained  the  matter  to 
them,  that  the  altar  was  *  not  for  bumt-offering, 
nor  for  sacrifice,'  but  as  a  witness  that  they  had 
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p»ocept  givflii  to  Iiraal  in  the  de$ert,  to  be  txn- 
fol  to  keep  the  camp  bee  fnm  ardnra.  The 
rauon  usigned  ii  in  theae  words  ; — '  For  the 
Lend  thj  Ood  vallieth  In  the  midrt  of  thj 
cunp,  thsrefore  shall  th;  camp  be  holf,  that  he 
■ee  no  unclean  thing  in  Ihee,  and  turn  away 
lh>m  thee'  (Deut.  ixiiL  12-14  j  lea  alao  Exod. 
zii.  10,  11,  U,  15). 

2.  Cereinoniallj-  dean.  Bj  tonehing  the 
carcases  of  anini^,  and  by  eating  of  cBrtaln 
animals,  the  Israelites  became  cemnomally  on- 
clean,  though  in  some  cases  this  ni  only  ontil 
the  erening  ;  but  by  avoiding  such  things  tliey 
were  held  to  be  holf,  which  probabl;  means 
nothing  mora  than  ceremonially  fit  to  engage 
in  religious  servicea  (Lev.  li.  34-28,  81-1&}. 
The  priests  wera  not  to  deSte  themselves  for 
the  dead,  except  for  their  nearest  relatives ; 
and  the  following  is  the  reason  given  for  this  : 
— '  They  shall  be  holy  uato  their  God,  and  not 
foofane  the  name  of  their  God  ;  for  the  offeriog 
of  the  Lord  made  by  flra,  and  the  bread  of 
their  God  they  do  offer:  therefore, they  ahall 
be  holy'  (iiL  1^). 

3.  Set  apart,  prepared,  fltt«d.  destined  for 
pBiticular  purpose,  of  whatHoever  kind  the 
may  be.  The  appointing  of  certain  places  as 
cities  of  rufuge  is,  both  in  the  original  and  in 
the  Septuagint,  called  sanctifying  them  (Josh. 
II.  7).  To  make  ready  for  wm  is  in  several 
placed  to  aancttfy  war  (Jer.  tI  i  ;  Micah  ; 
In  one  place  men  are  said  to  be  mnet^fied  for 
the  day  of  slaughter ;  that  is,  set  apart  or  des- 
tined for  it  (Jer.  liL  3).  To  devote  to  a  b  " 
and  even  to  an  idolatroos  purpose  is  called 
sanctify.  Thus,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Oreeli 
Micah'a  mother  is  «aid  to  aanttify  the  silver 
which  she  hod  devoted  for  making  an  idol  fo 
ber  family  to  worship.  Hence,  perhaps,  ha 
arisen  such  anomatoua  derivatives  an  flCHp 
(Ktdeihiih,  'a  prostitute'),  and  D'EHp  {Kt  ' 
thim,  'Soilomites').  Nor  is  thissostrBngeaan 
tt  first  appear.    Similar  examples  may  be  foi 


times 


nonly  b 


^lagefi.      The    Lati 
^ifies  aa^rrd,  holy,  p 


■mbU,n 


Ktlatut.    Auri KKTa  faints,  tlie  execrable  thirst 
of  gold. 

i.  More  especially  consecrated,  devoted 
religious  aae  ;  set  apart  for  the  senice  of  God. 
Thus  the  Jewish  nation  was  called  holy,  u 
being  se[>Bnited  from  other  nations  as  th< 
people  of  God.  The  priests,  the  Lcvitea,  thi 
tabernacle,  the  temple,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  sacii 
Aces,  oil.  days,  etc.,  are  called  holy.  The  inner 
most  apartment  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple  wm 
called  the  hcly  of  kolia,  or  the  holy  place,  oi 
the  moat  holy  place ;  and  some  parts  of  th( 
offering  are  called  matt  holy,  as  they  were  nol 
to  be  eaten  but  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place. 


i  so  fre< 


e  Penta 


nnderstaiiil  what  is  said  of  Jeremiah  :  '  I 
1  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee 
before  thou  canwst  forth  out  of  the  womb  1 
taiKtiJied  thee,  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet 
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hallow  or  sanctify  came  to  sigui^  to  hmiatii', 
to  reverence,  to  stand  in  awe  of  ;  and  holy  to 
imply  worthy  of  this  tieatment — i.<.  honourable^ 
venerable,  awfliL  Thus,  to  liallow  God  is 
opposed  to  profaning  his  name  (Lev.  nil.  S2) — 
'.&  to  treating  him  with  irreverence  or  disrs- 
ipecL  It  is  apposed  also  to  the  display  of  a 
want  of  confiduice  hi  his  power  and  in  his  pro- 
'  (Nnm.  XI.  12).  It  is  in  this  senss  the 
is  used  when  we  are  commanded  to  pray 
that  Ood's  oame  may  be  hallowed — i.t.  honoured 
and  revered. 

6.  Characterised  by  moral  purity  ;  the  oppo- 
le  of  sinful,  and  that  not  merely  in  a  negative 
it  in  a  positive  sense.  This  is  a  meaning 
which,  by  a  very  natural  torn  of  thinking,  arisea 
out  of  the  ori^nal  meaning  of  the  woid  cZea*. 
The  previous  senses  of  the  word  are  mnch  mote 
common  in  tlie  O.  T.  than  in  the  M.  T. ;  thia,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  much  more  fregnent  In  the 
H.  T.  than  in  the  O.  T.  It  is  generally  in 
reference  to  moral  purity  that  it  is  found  in  the 
N.  T.  (Campbell.  Gotpdt,  L  318,  390,  360). 

Holt  Kob,  Oie  kiss  given  by  tlie  early 
Christians  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  salnta- 
tion  as  a  token  of  mutual  affection.  It  is  called 
a  '  holy  kiss'  in  Rom.  ivi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  zvi  20  ; 
2  Cor.  iIlL  12  ;  1  These,  v.  26  ;  and  by  Peter 
'a  kiss  of  love'  (K  T-  cAort'V.  1  Pet.  v.  14). 
From  the  references  to  this  practice  in  these 
several  epistles,  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  in  the  primitive  chnrch. 
'  We  find  a  full  acconnt  of  it,  as  it  was  practised 
in  the  early  chnrch,  in  the  Apoiiolual  CoiuHlu- 
tioni,  book  ii.  ch.  51.  The  men  and  women 
were  placed  in  separate  parts  of  the  bnildlng 
where  they  met  for  worship  ;  and  there,  before 
receiving  the  holy  communion,  the  men  kissed 
the  men,  and  the  women  the  women.  Before 
the  ceremony  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
principal  deacon  :  '  Let  no  one  bear  inallce 
against  any ;  let  none  do  it  in  hypocrisy.'  It 
should  be  remembered  by  English  readers  that 

b  many  foreign  countries)  the  ordinary  mode 
of  salutation  between  frieniis  when  they  met' 
(Conybeai*,  L  4271,  Doddridge  says:  'The 
custom  of  thus  saluting  each  other  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and  as 
chastely  and  prudently  as  it  was  managed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  those  false 
and  scandalous  reports  which  were  ao  indus- 
triously propagated  among  the  heathen  of  the 
adulterous  and  incestuous  practices  in  Christian 
aaseoihlies  ;  on  which  account  it  appears  to 
have  been  laid  aside  very  early'  (Doddridge, 
Expot.  in  Bom.  xvi.  18). 

HO'MER,  a  measure  of  capacity  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  of  the  same  capacity  aa  the 
Cor,  and  contained  ten  ephaha  dry  measure,  or 
ten  baths  liquid  measure  (Eiek.  ilv.  11,  14). 
The  onjer  by  which  the  manna  was  measured 
was  an  entirely  different  meoaure.  It  contained 
only  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephnh,  or  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  homer  Though  in  English 
the  two  words  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  the 
dillerence  is  distinctly  marked  iu  Hebrew  ^Dn 
ykmner),  and  ^DJ'  (omtr). 

HOK'&ST.  This  word  stands  opposed  In 
common  language  to  dishonest — i,t.  to  wrong- 
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ing  another  in  regard  to  anytlimg  belonging  to  smitten  in  its  length  and  breadth  by  the  hand 

him  or  in  dealings  with  him.     But  Ka\6sy  the  of  the  Almighty  stretched  out  against  it — barren 

word  rendered  honest  in  our  translation  of  the  and  most  desolate,  with  its  daughter  the  '  city 

N.  T.,  is  much  more  comprehensive.     In  the  of  the  rock'  (Petra)  overthrown  and  prostrate 

various  passages  in  which  it  is  rendered  honest  at  its  feet     To  the  west  we  had  the  great  and 

it  signifies  ffood  in  a  moral  sense,  right,  virtuous  terrible  wilderness,  with  its  deserts  and  pita^ 

(see  Luke  viiL  15  ;  Rom.  xii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  and  droughts  spread  out  before  us,  without  any 

21 ;  ziiL  7  :  1  Pet  iL  12).     This  is  the  trans-  limit  but  its  own  vastness,  and  pronounced  by 

lation  given  of  it  in  numerous  passages,  as  in  God  himself  to  be  the  very  'shadow  of  death.' 

1  Tim.  iL  3  ;  Heb.  ziii  18  ;  James  iii  13  ;  iv.  We  could  not  restrict  our  attention  to  the  Kwtui 

17  ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  render-  scene,  unparalleled  though  it  was  in  our  experir 

ing  it  differently  in  the  other  passages  now  ence  as  combining   the   terrors   of   both  the 

referred  to.  Almighty  power  and  avenging  justice  of  Qod.' 

HON'EY,  a  well-known  substance  coUected  ^i^^^^  ^^^K  ,^              ^    x      ^.  . 

and  produced  by  bees.     It  abounded  both  in  ,^'^®^i°.^?^  both  near  and  at  a  distance,  is 

Egypt  and  in  Canaan.     Egypt  was  called  by  the  most  str^  and  remarkable  elevation  of  the 

the  murmuring  Israelites  *  a  land  flowing  with  «^.of  Es-Shirah  or  Seir,  and  standing  out  with 

milk  and  honey'  (Num.  xvL  13);  and  this  is  P^^nharity  of  fom  and  special  prommence,  is  in 

also  a  common  description  of  Canaan  (Exod.  iii.  ^.  ^^^^^^^j  that  very  elevation  which  wouM 

8,  17  ;  Num.  xiii  27).     In  that  country  honey  ongmaUy  receive  the  name  of  IHH  ^H,  orJ^or 

was  found  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  (Deut  xxxU.  ^  Mountain^  emphatically  so  called,  and  which 

13  ;  Ps.  lixxL  16),  and  in  the  woods,  in  hoUow  name,  though  extended  to  ihe  whole  range  of 

trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25-27,  29).    John  the  Baptist  ^eir,  /t  would  distmctively  rrtain.      It  occurs 

Uved  in  the  desert  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  ^^"^^^7  ^^«"  Josephus  says  Mount  Hor  was, 

(Matt  iii)     Honey  was  in  use  as  an  article  of  t^»*  "^  ^,  *^«  neighbourhood  of  Petra.     T^e 

food  in  Canaan,  either  by  itself  or  with  other  T^^^^^  Hanin  which  it  bears  among  all  the 

victuals  (Exod.  XVL  31 ;  Judg.  xiv.  8,  9  ;  Is.  ^  .^^  and  that  quite  independently  of  all 

viL  16,  22  ;  Luke  xxiv.  42) ;  yet  it  required  to  "??'!^^^,  conjectures,  as  weU  as  ^e  fact  now 

be  taken  in  moderation  (Prov.  xxv.  16,  27).     It  *"^^5?  to, Jeads  us  to  identify  it  with  the  height 

was  the    sweetest    substance    known  by  the  ony^hich  Aaron  died  {Jb,  l  298). 

ancients,  and  hence  it  is  the  great  emblem  of  ^  ?.  A  moimtem  m  the  north  of  Canaan,  pro- 

sweetness  refeired  to  in  the  Scriptures   (Ps.  ^^y  °3\f  *^«  mountains  of  Lebanon  (Num. 

cxix.  103 ;  Ezek.  iii  3  ;  Rev.  x.  9,  10).     The  "^^*  ^»  **> 

honeycomb  was  considered,  as  it  still  is,  pecu-  HO'RITES,  Ho'rim,  a  people  who  in  veiy 

liarly  delicate  (Ps.  xix.   10;  Prov.  xxiv.  13).  ancient  times    inhabited   Mount   Seir.      They 

•The  lips  of  a  harlot  drop  as  a  honeycomb'  were  among  the  tribes  which  Chederlaomer,  and 

(Prov.  V.  3) ;  her  speech  is  sweet,  pleasant,  en-  the  kings  confe<ierate  with  him,  attacked  and 

ticing,  but  if  listened  to  will  prove  bitter  as  defeated  (Gen.  xiv.  5,  6).    Seir  himself  is  called 

wormwood  and  gaa     *The  full  soul  loatheth  a  Horite,  and  his  sons  were  chiefs  of  the  Horitea. 

an  honeycomb,'— one  possessed  of  all  earthly  in  the  E.  T.  the  word  is  improperly  rendered 

blessings  has  often  no  eiyoyment  even  in  the  dukes  (xxxvi.20,21,29,30).  The  Edomites,  who 

best  of  them  ;  *  but  to  the  hungry  soul  every  were  descended  from  Esau,  afterwards  destroyed 

bitter  thing  is  sweet,'— poverty  feels  satisfac-  the  Horim,  and  took  possession  of  their  country, 

tion  in   the  commonest  things,   even  though  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  (Deut  iL  12,  22). 
mixed  with  care  and  labour  (Prov.  xxvii.  7). 

_  X  „      -     .            ^  .          XI-    V    J       ^  XI.  HOR'MAH,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Canaanites 

,    ^^^^?'  ^™«^J!t?«\o^  the  border  of  the  (Num.  xiv.   45;  Josh.  xii.  14).   one  of  'the 

land  of  Edom,  on  which  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  uttermost  cities  of  the  chUdren  of  Judah,  toward 

22-29).     It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  ^^^  ^oast  of  Edom,  southwaid'  (Josh.  xv.  21, 

mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  he  the  rums  of  30).     it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 

Petra.    This  mountem  is  of  very  difficult  ascent  Simeon  (xix.  1,  4  ;  Judg.  L  16,  17).     To  the 

Captoms    Irby  and    Mangles    were    the    first  ei^jers  of  Hormah  David  sent  part  of  the  spoU 

Europeans  m  modem  times  who  are  known  to  ^j^^h  he  took  from  the  Amalekitos  (1  81m. 

have  reached  its  top.     When,  however,  the  top  ^^^^  26  30). 
is  gained,  the  view  from  it  is  found  to  be  most 

magnificent     'After,'   says   Dr.  Wilson,   *the  HORN,  an  organ  atteched  to  the  head  of 

greatness  and  peril  of  the  effort  which  we  had  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  bulla,  rams,  goats, 

been  compelled  to  make*  in  reaching  the  top,  Horns  were  anciently  used  as  tnimpete  (Josh. 

*  we  should  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  vL  4-6,  8,  13),  and  also  for  holding  liquids— oil, 

elated   with  the    success    which  we    had   ex-  for  example  (1  Sam.  xvL  1,  18  ;  1  Kings  i.  89). 

perienced  ;  but  the  wild  sublimity,  and  grandeur  As  animals  with  their  horns  attack  their  enemies 

and   terror,  of  the  new  and   wonderful  scene  and  defend  themselves,  the  word  is  used  metar> 

around  and  underneath  us  overawed  our  souls,  phorically  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  strength. 

We  were  seated  on  the  very  throne,  as  it  ap-  Joseph's  horn  was  like  that  of  the  unicorn  :  tiie 

peared  to  us,  of  desolation  itself.     Its    own  power  and  dominion  of  his  posterity  in  the  tribes 

metropolis  of  broken  and  shattered  and  frowning  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were  vastly  great 

heights — ruin  piled  upon  ruin,  and  dark  and  (Deut  xxxiLL  17).   Wicked  men  lift  up  the  horn 

devouring  depth  added  to  depth — ^lay  on  our  when  they  proudly  boast  of  their  power  and 

right  hand  and  on  our  left     To  the  rising  sun,  authority,  and  threaten  to  destroy  others  ;  and 

Mount  Seir,  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  Edom,  their  horns  are  cut  off  when  their  power  and 

and  the  terror  of  ite  adversaries,  lay  before  us —  authority  are  broken  or  token  from  them  (Ps. 


llXT.  4-7,  10  1  Jer.  i1.  2S  ;  Lam.  u.  3).  Ood 
exalts  or  lifts  up  the  hom  of  hin  serrimts  when 
be  iocreBaes  their  power  or  dignity  (1  Sam  IL  1  ; 
Ps.  Imii.  17,  24  i  loiL  10  ;  ciiL  9  ;  cilviii. 
1 4).  David  calls  Ood  '  the  horn  of  m;  solva- 
tion' (Ps.  irliL  2),  meauiiig  that  he  Mas  his 
defender  and  deliTecer.  '  There  will  I  make 
the  horn  of  David  to  bnd'  (ciiiiL  17)  :  I  will 
eitend  the  power  of  David's  kingdom. 

Horns  also  gigaify  kings  and  kingdoma.  The 
two  horns  of  Daaiel'i  visionary  ram  we  the 
nmled  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  j  the 
notable  horn  of  his  he-goat  between  his  eyes  is 
Aleiander  the  Brat  king  of  all  Greece,  amid  hia 
sagacious  generali ;  the  four  horns  coming  after 
it  are  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire 
was  divided  after  his  death — viz.,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Thrace,  and  Greece  ;  the  little  horn  Uiat  sprang 
out  of  one  of  them  is  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 
who,  ttota  the  contemptible  rise  of  a  base  per- 
son and  Roman  hostage  rose  to  so  mnch  power 
and  did  so  mach  misduaf  in  Egypt  and  Judsa 
(Dan.  viii.)  The  ten  crowned  homs  of  the 
Koniiah  empire  and  of  ajitichrist  are  the  ten 
toea  or  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire 
WM  at  last  divided,  and  over  which  the  Pope 
extends  bis  iufluencB.  In,Bisbop  Chandler*!  list 
these  ten  stand  thos  :  the  Ostrogoths  iji  Mi 
the  Visigoths  in  Panonia,  or  Hungary 
Saevl  or  Alans  in  Gaecoigne  and  Spain 
Vaudala  in  Africa  :  the  Franks  in  France  , 
Burundi  in  Burgundy  :  the  Heruli  and  Thu- 
ringi  in  Italy ;  the  Seions  and  Angles  in  Britain ; 
the  Huns  In  Hongary  ;  and  the  Lombards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  afterwards  in 
ItMy.  Hede  says  they  stood  thus  in  A.D.  4GS  : 
the  Britons  ;  the  Saions  (both  in  Britain) ;  the 
Franks  ;  the  Burgundians  ;  the  Visigoths  ;  the 
Suevi  and  Alans  :  the  Vanilala  ;  the  Alemai 
In  Germany  ;  the  Oatrogoths,  and  their  su 
cessors  tbe  Longoliurda  ;  anil  the  Greeks  in  ti 
eastern  part  of  the  empire.  Bishop  Ltoyd  ranks 
them  according  to  the  time  of  tlieir 
into  states,  thus  :  the  Huns  about 
Ostrogoths,  377  ;  Visigoths,  373  ;  the  Franks, 
407  ;  the  Vandals,  407  ;  the  Burgundies,  407  ; 
the  Hemli  and  Ru^nns,  476  ;  the  Longohards 
in  Hungary,  529.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rnnks  them 
thus  ;  the  kingdoms  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Africa  and  Spain  ;  of  the  Suo-iana  in  Spain  ; 
of  the  Visigoths  ;  of  the  Aians  in  Gaul  or 
Fmnce  ;  of  the  Bnrgundians  ;  of  the  Franks  ; 
of  the  Britons  ;  of  the  Huits  ;  of  the  Lombards  ; 
and  finally,  the  eiar..>hate  of  Bavenna.  Accord- 
ing tc  Bishop  Newton,  they  stood  thna  in  the 
eighth  century  :  the  senate  of  Borne  ;  the  Greek 
Btate  of  Ravenna  ;  the  Lombards  ;  the  Unas  ; 
the  Alemans ;  the  Franks  ;  the  Burguniliaiis  ; 
the  Goths  ;  the  Britons  ;  the  Saxons.  The  fre- 
quent convulsions  of  these  states  occasion  their 
Iwing  differently  reckoned  ;  but  it  is  observable 
that  almost  ever  since  there  have  beei  ' 
cipal  states ;  and  though  they  had 
always  ten,  they  might  be  called  ten 
original  form. 

Horns  appear  to  have  been  seed  in  the  East 
as  an  ornament  or  article  of  dress  ;  but 
lingular  custom  we  have  no  refeiences 
Scriptures.    Dr.  VTilsou  procnred  at  Damascus 
an  ancient  gem  representing  a  man  wearing 
bom.     In  the  present  day  its  use  ia  confined  tc 


romen.  Ur.  Graham  of  DBmaseni  ucjn  s 
females  have  one  striking  peculiarity, 
the  horn  which  gives  them  a  wild,  fierce,  and 
inhuman  appearance.  The  head-dreAS  is  of 
'ongh,  tin,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the 
Feallh  of  the  different  classes.  The  rank  ia  also 
idicated  by  the  length  of  ii  The  nobler  the 
lady,  the  longer  the  horn  Some  of  them  are 
more  than  one  English  yard.  Except  among 
the  npper  classes,  this  honourable  bead-tumitute 
is  confined  to  the  married.  They  rarely  lay  It 
if.  They  sleep  in  tbe  horn.  A  large  mandall 
ir  handkerchief  is  uniformly  thrown  over  the 
horn,  and  hangs  loosely  down  around  the  head 
and  shooldera'  (Wilson,  iL  ISfl). 


the  Israelites  (Dent.  vii.  20  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  12) ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  common  gpedei  of  the 
hornet  la  uncertain  (Kirhy  and  Spence,  £nto- 
mologj/,  1.  96). 

HOBSE,OBeot  tbe  noblest  and  most  useful  ani- 
mals of  the  brnte  kind,  fit  for  riding,  draught,  or 
war.  In  Cavier's  Animal  Kingdom  mention  la 
made  oi  only  one  species  of  horse,  and  in  this 
naturalists  appear  to  be  agreed,  though  of  that 
species  there  are  mtmy  varieties.  The  reduction 
of  the  horse  to  a  domestic  state  is  the  greatest 
acquisition  &om  Che  animal  kingdom  which  was 
ever  made  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man 
(Buffon,  NaL  Bitt.  ilL  306). 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  horse  in  the  0.  T. 
have  reference  to  the  land  of  Egypt  Id  the 
seren  years'  famine,  when  the  Egyptians  bad 
no  longer  money  to  buy  com  for  themaelve*, 
'  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  eichauge  for  horses ' 
and  their  other  cattle  (Gen.  ilvii.  17).  When 
Joseph  afterwards  carried  the  body  of  Jacob 
his  father  to  bury  it  in  Canaaan,  'there  went 
up  with  him  both  chariots  and  Loraemen,  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company'  (I.  9).  The  only 
animals  previously  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  used  for  riding  on  were  asses  and 
camels,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  then  in  common  use ;  at  least  they 
are  rarely  mentioned  as  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose (uil.  3  ;  zxiv.  10,  61,  64  ;  lui.  17). 
Afterwards,  when  Uoees  led  the  Ismelites  ont 
of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  '  made  ready  his  chariot,  and 
took  SQO  chosen  chariots  and  captain.?  over  evei? 
one  of  them  ;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 
them,  all  the  hordes  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his  army,'  and  following  them 
into  the  Red  Sea,  the  whole  there  perished 
(Eiod.  liv.  8,  7,  9,  2S).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  horses  were  then  to  be  found  in  Egypt 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  employed 
in  dravfing  their  chariots  of  war.  This  may  be 
considered  as  one  proof  of  tbe  early  advance  of 
civilisation  in  thai  country, 

WhPn  and  where  and  by  whom  the  Book  of 
Job  was  written  is  only  mattor  of  conjecture  ; 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  ancient 
book.  In  it  we  have  a  very  magniEicent  descrip- 
tion of  the  war-horse  (i.iii.  18-20).  If  Job 
lived  in  Arabia,  as  is  generally  supposed,  Oiat 
country  must  already  have  had  a  very  noble 
breed  of  horses. 

We  also  read  of  chariots  of  iron  and  of  hoi^es 
among  the  Canaamtish  uatinus  (Deut.  zz.  I ; 
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Josh.  xi.   4,  6,  9  ;    xviL   16 ;  Jndg.  L   19).  Spaniards.    They  have  moltipliBd  prodlgioutf 

Mabin  king  of  Canaan  that  reigned  in  Hazor  {lb.  ill  309,  311). 

had  900  chariots  of  iron*   (iv.  2,  3  ;  t.  22).        xxnqAW^A—i.^  Mn^^  mMn.  or  ma^  Th^mmA 
*  The  Philistines  had  80,000  chariots  and  6000        "OSAN  « A— t^  /"^"^  ^.  •?5^  ^  ***** 

horsemen'  (1  Sam.  xiiil  6  ;  see  also  2  StaL  -» word  much  nsed  by^e  Jews  mtteipp^^ 
Till  4  *  z.  18)  exclamations,  especially  at  the  Fetat  of 

Though  the  israeUto.  wen.  not  prohibited  ftom  Tabernacle.;  and  the  bongh<  bound  togt^O 
havinff  horses,  vet  the  keeoins  of  them  was  dis-  occasion  were  sometimes  caUad  hoaamuL 

cov^ed  ^God,  perha^  M  being  likely  to  J*'  "^f^^^^^^T^  ^-  ^^f  ^ 

foml  &l»e  ground  of  co^denee,  aid  to  ^rith-  ^on  of  David  imported  th«p  joAmg  Wm  .11 

draw  their  conBdence  bom  himSf  (see  Ps.  ix.  SfPPlTv  '"*■  ^"*^  'J^  '"??*  *^^ 

7;   xixuL  17).     Before   they  even   entered  Mess.^  he  nught  quickly  «t»  ttem,  «ldad^ 

O^iaan  they  y,U  told  that  should  they  choose  ^»»~  *''*  g°^  ?' *«^  ^?  J?*  ^a  "^ 

a  king  over  them, '  he  shaU  not  multiply  horses  ''f^^^Jlf  ™-  9. 15 ;  Mark  xi  WO  ;  Jolm 

to  himself^  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  ^^"*  ^^  ^^r 

Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  hOSETA,  the  son  of  Beeri,  exercised  tbe  pro- 
horses  (Deut  xviL  16).  When  Jabm  and  pbetical  office  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jothiuii, 
other  Canaanitish  kings  joined  in  confederacy  ^^^  ^^  Herekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  and  in  tfa« 
against  them,  Joshua,  while  he  was  promised  a  j^jg^  ^f  Jeroboam  II.  the  ^ng  of  laimel  (L  1). 
victory,  was  commanded  to  •  hough  their  horses  jj^  ^„  consequently  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire'  (Judg.  xi  6).  ^^o  prophesied  in  the  very  same  nsigna.  The 
We  find  no  references  to  horses  among  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  relate  chiefly  to  the  kins- 
Israelites  until  the  days  of  Saul  and  David,  and  ^^^  ^f  1^^^^  j^^j^  teing  alluded  to  only 
even  then  the  historical  references  to  them  are  incidentally.  It  is  probable  he  himaelf  be- 
few  ajui  slight  (1  Sam.  viii  11 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  4  ;  i^^^^  ^  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  if 
XV.  1).  Solomon  was  the  first  ruler  of  Israel  ^^  ^^nB  would  shew  that,  notwithstanding  tin 
who  multipbed  horses  to  himself.  There  ap-  general  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jehovah  was 
peara,  however,  a  discrepancy  m  the  numbers  ^ot  without  his  servants  and  witneases  evoi 
kept  by  him.  In  1  Kings  iv.  26  it  is  said  :  among  them.  His  style  is  highly  poetical :  but 
'Solomon  had  40,000  stalU  of  horses  for  his  ^  j^  ^Iso  abrupt,  and  often  very  obscnra. 

chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen;     but   m   x.  

26  we    read  :    '  And    Solomon   gathered   to-        HOSPITALtTT.      Ko  one  can    read   Um 

gether  chariots  and  horsemen  ;    and  he  had  Scriptures  without  being  struck  with  the  hoapi- 

1400    chariots   and   12,000   horsemen,  whom  tality  which  prevaOed  in  the  East,  espedally  in 

he    bestowed  in  the  cities  for   chariots  and  the  early  stages  of  society,  so  different  from 

with  the  king  at  Jerusalem.'     In  2  Chron.  what  is  to  be  found  among  ourselves  (Qen.  xviiL 

ix.    25    the    number   stated    is    *  4000    stalls  2-8 ;  xix.   1-3 ;    xxiv.   16-20,   25,   29,   31-33). 

for  horses    and    chariots,  and  12,000    horse-  This,  as  a  common  practice,  can  scarcely  be 

men.'     There  is  doubtless  one  or  more  errors  of  attributed  to  the  greater  kindness  of  men's  dis- 

transcribers  in  these  passages,  but  that  is  not  positions  than  is  found  among  us.     It  no  doubt 

material  as  regards  the  point  under  considera^  arose  out  of  the  small  number  of  penona  who 

tion.     After  this  chariots  and  horses  appear  to  were  then  accustomed  to  travel,  and  of  the  want 

have  been  quite  common  in  the  kingdoms  of  of  inns  or  other  places  in  which  they  might 

Judah  and  Israel,  and  were  much  used  in  war.  lodge.     A  stranger  would  probably  be  then 

The  references  to  them  in  the  subsequent  books  made  welcome  were  it  for  nothing  else  Uian 

of  the  0.  T.,  both  historical  and  prophetical,  the  pleasure  of  his  company  and  conversation, 

are  frequent  and  of  hearing  from  him  any  news,  true  or  falae^ 

'  In  that  day,'  says  Zechariah,  '  there  shall  be  which  he  might  be  able  to  communicate.     Hos- 

npon  the  bells  of  the  horses  holiness  tmto  the  pitality  thus  became  one  of  the  established 

Lord'  (xiv.  20).     '  The  horses  of  the  Assyrian  customs  of  the  East,  and  any  one  who  ahonld 

cavalry,'  says  Layard,  '  as  well  as  those  har-  neglect  it  would  be  deemed  opprobrious  ;  and 

nessed  to  chariots,  are  continually  represented  as  it  took  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  habits  of 

in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  with  bells  round  the  people  it  proved  more   permanent   than 

their  necks,  and  in  the  Bible  we  find  allusion  to  many  other  customs,  especially  in  those  parts 

this  custom'  (Layard,  yin.  and  Bab.  178).  where  the  ancient  state  of  society  continued. 

Arabia  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its        By  the  time  of  our  Lord  this  custom  had 

breed  of  horses.     They  have  always  been,  and  doubtless  become  much  less  common,  as  the 

still  are,  the  best  horses  in  the  world  as  re-  state  of  the  country  had  greatly  changed ;  yet 

gards  beauty  and  goodness  ;  and  from  them,  it  appears  still  to  have  prevailed.    We  are  apt 

either  directly  or  by  the    mediation  of   the  to  be  startled  by  the  instructions  which  he  gave 

Barbary  horse,  are  derived  the  finest  horses  in  to  his  disciples,  and  also  to  the  Seventy  (IJatt. 

Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  (Buffon,  Nat,  HisL  x.   9-13 ;  Luke  x.   4-8) ;   but  they  obvioualy 

iiL  3/7).  arose  out  of  the  custom  referred  to,  though  they 

Wild  horses  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  also  imply  that  it  was  only  particular  indi- 

writers,  as  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  as  viduals  (persons  who  were    worthy,  s(uis    of 

found  in  different  countries,  and  they  are  still  peace)  who  kept  to  it     The  custom  subsists  to 

to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  day  :  '  In  those  parts  of  the  country  not 

In  South  America,  chiefly  in  the  country  to  the  yet  corrupted  by  the  frequency  of  foreign  tra- 

south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  wild  horses  are  nu-  vellers  the  stranger  is  hospitably  entertained  by 

merous  ;  but  these  are  the  offspring  of  domestic  the  inhabitants  without  the  expectation  of  a 

horses  originally  introduced  from  Europe  by  the  reward.'    '  The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a  rema« 
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neration  when  be  leaves.  To  offer  money  would 
be  taken  as  an  insult,  and  to  receive  it  would 
be  a  great  disgrace'  (Robinson,  lies,  IL  122, 
847).    [Hauban.] 

HOUR    [TniE,  Divisions  of.] 

HOUS^  in  the  East  differ  materially  fh)m 
houses  with  us.  In  Egypt  and  most  of  the 
towns  of  Palestine,  at  the  present  time,  the 
houses  are  commonly  built,  not  of  wood  or 
■tone,  as  we  build  them,  but  of  mud  more  or 
less  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  of  mud 
and  pebbles  mixed  together.  This  material  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  so  prepared  as  to  be  hard 
and  durable ;  but  more  commonly  put  together 
slightly,  and  is  then  brittle,  crumbles  easily,  and 
offers  but  little  resistance  to  the  elements  or  to 
the  hand  of  violence.  Hence  probably  Eliphaz* 
description  of  men  'that  dwell  in  houses  of 
clay,  whose  foimdation  is  in  the  dust,  which  are 
crushed  before  the  moth'  (Job  iv.  19).  Heavy 
rains  and  high  winds  prove  very  injurious  to 
such  houses,  often  ruining  them  altogether. 
Hence  the  aptness  of  our  Lord's  illustration 
(Matt  viL  24-27).  The  more  violent  protracted 
rains  are  particularly  liable  to  loosen  the  earth 
which  forms  the  roof,  and  to  open  crevices  by 
which  the  water  runs  or  drops  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  which  proves,  of  course,  a  great 
inconvenience.  It  was  this  probably  which 
suggested  to  Solomon  the  well-known  proverb  : 
*  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and 
a  contentious  woman  are  alike'  (Prov.  xxvii  15) 
— ^that  is,  they  are  equally  intolerable,  and  drive 
a  man  out  of  the  house,  or  if  he  remain,  render 
him  very  uncomfortable. 

Burglary  was  effected  in  the  East  by  a  differ- 
ent process  from  that  coiiiiaou  among  us.  The 
proper  term  for  describing  that  class  of  crimi- 
nals in  that  quarter  of  the  world  would  be,  not 
house-breakers,  but  house-digf?ers.  The  easiest 
way  for  them  to  effect  an  entrance  into  houses 
was  not  to  force  the  door  or  pick  the  lock,  but 
to  dig  under  the  wall,  e.si)ecially  when  they  were 
built  of  clay.  Hence  the  wonls  of  Job,  when 
speaking  of  such  persons — *  In  the  dark,  they 
dig  through  houses  which  they  had  marked  for 
themselves  in  the  day-time  ;  thoy  know  not  the 
light'  (xxiv.  1»)).  In  some  passages  of  our 
E.  T.  broking  throv^/h  should  be  clianged  to 
digging  ihrotigh.  Thus  our  Lor«l  says  :  *  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  comipt,  and  where 
thieves  Siopvffffovffi  {dig  through;  E.  T.  break 
through)  and  steal'  (Matt.  vi.  19).  So  also  ver. 
20.  And  again  :  *  But  know  this,  that  if  the 
goodman  of  the  house  had  kno^^'n  in  what  watch 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched, 
and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
dug  through* — E.  T.  broken  up  (xxiv.  43; 
Hackett,  IllxLst  79,  87). 

To  the  street  the  liouses  in  Palestine  present 
little  more  than  a  dead  wall.  Privacy  appears 
to  be  an  object  in  all  their  arrangements. 
Within,  there  are  commonly  one  or  more  square 
courts,  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
owners.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  some  of  the 
apartments  are  very  splendid. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat,  as  is  still  a 
common  practice  in  the  East.    The  Hebrews 


went  up  to  thorn,  walked  upon  them,  snd  from 
thence  could  see  what  was  going  on  in  or  upon 
neighbouring  houses.  David  was  walking  on 
the  roof  of  his  house  when  he  saw  Bathsheba 
washing  herself,  and  fell  before  the  temptation 
(2  Sam.  zi  2).  When  Samson  pulled  down  the 
house  in  which  the  Philutines  were  assembled 
to  celebrate  their  having  taken  him  jnisoner, 
'  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  8000  men  and 
women  that  beheld  while  he  made  them  sport' 
(Judg.  xvL  27).  On  the  roofiB  of  the  houses 
the  idolatrous  Jews  'burned  incense  unto  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  poured  out  drink-offer- 
ings unto  other  gods'  (Jer.  six.  13  ;  Zeph.  L  5). 
'  Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray' 
(Acts  X.  9).  It  is  likely  it  was  dso  customary 
in  the  heat  of  summer  to  sleep  on  the  house- 
tops (1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26).  Dr.  Robinson  men- 
tions this  as  a  practice  hi  the  present  day 
(iii  32).  Other  travellers  also  mention  it  (Hai^ 
mer,  Oba.  L  837). 

T^e  roofs  were  surrounded  by  a  breastwork 
or  wall,  to  prevent  the  inmates  or  others  from 
falling  from  them  and  being  injured  or  killed. 
This  was  expressly  enjoined  on  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Dent,  xxii  8).  It  was  ]nrobably  this 
breastwork  that  the  people  broke  up  that  they 
might  lot  down  the  paralytic  into  the  court 
below  that  Jesus  might  heal  him  (Mark  ii  4  ; 
Luke  V.  19).  On  the  side  next  to  a  neighbour's 
house  this  wall  was  low,  so  that,  if  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  were  near  and  of  the  same  height, 
one  might  pass  from  one  to  another,  and  in  this 
way  make  his  escape  in  cases  of  danger.  Hence 
the  words  of  our  Lord  :  '  When  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it 
ought  not,  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judsea  flee 
to  the  mountains ;  and  let  him  that  is  on  the 
housetop  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither 
enter  therein  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house' 
(Mark  xiiL  14,  16). 

The  roofs  of  houses  were  often  formed  of 
earth  and  other  substances,  or  earth  or  gravel 
was  spread  above  all.  Hence  grass  might  grow 
on  housetops  ;  but  as  the  soil  was  poor  and 
thin,  and  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
of  a  burning  sun,  it  soon  withered  (2  Kings 
xix.  26  ;  Ps.  cxxix.  6-8). 

We  read  of  *  ivory  houses'  (1  Kings  xxii.  39  ; 
Amos  iiL  15),  and  of  *  ivory  palaces,'  by  which 
we  are  doubtless  to  imderstand,  not  houses 
built  of  ivory,  but  houses  highly  ornamented 
with  it ;  housM  in  which  ivory  was  much  inlaid 
or  otherwise  used  (Harmer,  Obs.  i.  194). 

HUS'BAND.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  in 
this  place  into  the  consideration  of  any  general 
questions  relative  to  husbands.  We  introduce 
the  word  here  simply  to  notice  one  of  the  quali- 
fications required  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  certain 
office-bearers  in  the  church.  *  A  bishop,'  says 
he,  *  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife'  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  see  also  Tit.  i.  6)  ;  and  in 
ver.  12  of  the  same  chapter  he  says  :  *  Let  the 
deacons  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.'  These 
are  very  important  passages,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  ministry,  but  as  indicative 
of  the  view  which  Cliristianity  takes  of  the 
great  question  of  marrit^e.  *  Many  different 
interpretations,'  says  Conybeare,  *  have  been 
given  to  this  precept     It  has  been  supposed — 
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remarkable  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  tra-  from  the  top  either   by  skylights  or   by  a 

eery,  fretwork,  and  mouldings.     Indeed,  these  spacious  dome,  which  serves  for  ornament  as 

remains  of  Arabic  architecture  are  the  the  chief  well  as  for  use.     Into  these  buildings,  which 

objects  of  interest  found  in  it     It  is  now  called  are  without  any  partitions,  all  travellen  and 

Eoniyeh  (Hamilton,  Jlu,  IL  196, 205, 210  ;  BA,  their  beasts  are  admitted  indiscriminately.    The 

&ic,  viiL  871).  only  division  is  in  the  area  in  the  middle  for  the 

xnTTvr  JT'A      n?»w^w  1  servants,  the  beasts,  and  the  luggage,  enclosed 

IDUMAA.     [JJJWILJ  ^^  ^  parapet  three  feet  high,  which  is  so 

ILLYR'ICUM,  a  name  given  to  a  district  ^road  m  to  reach  the  wall  of  the  house  on  every 
of  country  contiguous  to  the  north-western  ^^d®»  *^*^  ^^^  ^  form  a  stone  bench  all  along 
frontier  of  Macedonia  ;  but  the  word  was  by  t^®  ^*11«  for  accommodating  the  travellers  and 
no  means  always,  nor  even  generally,  used  in  raising  them  above  the  level  of  the  horses, 
thissensa  The  extent  of  country  included  under  camels,  and  mules.  Travellen  use  the  pro- 
this  name  varied  at  different  times.  The  Illy-  visions  which  they  bring  with  them  or  which 
lians  were  loosely  spoken  of  by  the  earlier  Gredc  they  purehase  in  the  place.  At  night  the 
writers  as  the  tribes  which  wandered  on  the  wddle-doth  and  their  own  upper  garments  com- 
eastem  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Illyri-  monly  serve  them  for  bed-clothes,  and  the 
cum  which  engaged  the  arms  of  Rome  under  wddle  for  a  pillow.  The  public  supplies  them 
the  repubUc  was  only  a  narrow  stripe  of  that  only  with  lodging  (Campbell,  OotpeU,  iv.  282). 
shore,  with  the  adjacent  ishinds ;  but  in  the  When  Joseph,  and  Mary  his  espoused  wife, 
imperial  times  it  came  to  be  used  of  a  vast  and  then  great  with  child,  came  to  Bethlehem  to  be 
vague  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  registered,  *  the  days  were  accomplished  .that 
Danube,  the  west  of  Macedonia,  and  the  east  of  "^^  should  be  delivered ;  and  she  brought  forth 
Italy.  It  is  probable  Paul  uses  the  word  Uly-  ^«r  first-bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swad- 
ricum  in  a  vague  and  general  sense  in  Bom.  xv.  dling  clothes  and  laid  him  in  a  manger ;  because 
19  :  *  From  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn'  (Luke 
Ulyricum  I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  ii-  ^7).  It  is  not  expressly  stated  where  he 
Christ'  (Conybeare,  iL  126).  Whether  he  ^''^  ^™  ;  l>^t  as  it  is  said  she  laid  him  in  a 
preached  the  gospel  in  that  country  is  uncertain,  manger,  it  appears  they  were  lodged  where  ani- 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  his  journeys  in  mal>  ^e™  also  lodged.  This  is  commonly  con- 
Macedonia  he  might  make  incursions  into  Dly-  "idered  as  an  instance  of  our  Lord's  humiliation, 
ricum,  though  there  is  no  notice  of  this  in  the  and  so  it  no  doubt  was ;  yet  it  was  not  so  far 
Acts.  At  the  same  time,  he  might  use  the  removed  fh)m  Oriental  ideas  as  it  is  from  ours, 
language  which  he  here  employs  though  he  had  ^t  is  quite  common  in  the  East  to  lodge  in  the 
never  passed  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  mean-  stables,  which  are  made  comfortably  warm  by 
ing  nothing  more  than  that  Illyricum  was  the  the  breath  of  the  cattle.  There  js  no  better 
boundary  of  his  labours  (Lardner,  Works^  vi  place  in  many  villages  than  the  stable,  except 
280).  the  room  of  the  village  chief.     A  warm  comer 

TXTTkTA               i *  i.1-     w  _A      T    -n^i.  of  the  stable  is  of  all  places  the  most  comfort- 

4   }\^^^.  ?J°r!^Au^  *'"'  ^     ^?  ^^  «We  to  which  a  traveUer  can  be  shewn  (Am*r. 

i  1  It  IB  stated  that  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Pere.a,  ^^^  g„  ^g^^,  436,  492 ;  lb.  1841,  884 ;  lb. 

'reigiiedfrom  India  to  Ethiopia  over  120  pro-  2843  109^          »        »         >                »         > 

vinces.'     The  India  of  ancient  times  was  very  '        *' 

diJferent  from  the  India  of  the  present  day.     It  HlON.     [Metals.] 

waj  the  country  of  the  river  Indus,  from  which  j^g^c,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  bom 

it  took  Its  name,  and  was  only,  or  pnncipaUy,  ^^^^  ^^  2107  and  B.C.  1897,  in  the  south  of 

tiie    Panchanada,    the    Pentapotamia    of   the  Canaan,  probably  about  Gerar  or  BeersheW 

Greeks,  or  Puiyab,  the  land  of  the  five  waters,  (q^^  ^\     ^^5  I4  32  33).     Hehad grown 

compnsmg  the  districts  of  the  affluents  of  the  ^p  to  be  a  youth  when  his  father  Abrah^  re- 

Indus      The  land  of  the  Indus  was  the  ongmal  Jj^^  ^  command  from  God  to  offer  him  up  as 

India(/n^iarAree  rWn^Fi^r^a^o,  by  Jolm  ^  bumt-offering;    but  as    this   was    designed 

Wilson,  D.D.,  p.  12)      Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  m  ^^^ely  as  a  tri2  of  Abraham's  faith,  and  as  his 

like  manner  says  :  *  The  India  of  Herodotus  is  ^j^h  stood  tue  trial.  God  graciously  interposed 

the  trae  ancient  India,  the  region  about  the  upper  -^  ^3  j^^  ^^  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  taken 

Indus,  best  ^own  to  us  at  present  under  the  ^he  knife  to  slay  his  son,  and  stayed  him  from 

name  of  the  Punjab.    Herodotus  k^ows  nothing  ^i^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^t  the  same  time  providing  a 

of  the  great  southern  peninsula   (Wilkinson  m  ^^  j^  ^^  g^ead  for  a  bumt-offering  (xxu,  M9). 

Herodot  il  489).     He,  however,  says  that  tiie  josephus  says   Isaac  was  twenty-flve  years  old 

Persian  moimrchs  drew  a  large  revenue  from  ^ben  Abraham  took  him  to  offer  him  up  in 

India  (iL  4S5).  sacrifice  (Antiq.  i.  18.  2) ;  but  for  this  he  pro- 

INN,  a  place  for  travellers  to  lodge  in.  The  bably  had  no  proper  authority.  It  is  rather  re- 
word occurs  in  several  places  of  the  E.  T.  (Gen.  markable  that  he  did  not  marry  a  wife  until  he 
xlii.  27  ;  xliiL  21  ;  Exod  iv.  24  ;  Luke  ii  7  ;  was  forty  years  of  age,  when  Rebekah,  a  relative 
z.  34) ;  but  we  must  cot  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  his  own,  was  brought  to  him  from  Padan- 
of  inns  as  found  among  us.  The  inns  of  the  aram  by  Abraham's  servant,  who  had  been 
Bible  no  doubt  resembled  the  caravansaries  or  sent  thither  for  that  purpose*  (Gen.  xxiv.  xxv. 

khans  which  are  common  to  this  day  in  Eastern    

countries.     These  are  very  capacious  buildings.  *  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  his  son 

Sometimes  they  afford  no  other  accommodation  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when  he  took  to  him- 

but  bare  walls,   and  are  without  any  roof ;  self  two  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).    It  is  rether  sin- 

•ometimes  they  are  covered  in,  and  are  lighted  gular  to  find  their  marriages  so  very  late. 
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20),  and  it  was  twenty  years  more  before  liis 
sons  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom,  when  he  muBt 
of  course  have  been  sixty  years  old  (xxv.  26) ; 
nor  do  we  find  he  had  afterwards  any  other 
children.  Perhaps,  as  the  promise  to  Abraham 
respecting  his  seed  and  their  inheriting  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  line  of 
Isaac  (xv.  i,  5  ;  zviL  15-21),  this  long  delay  in 
his  haying  children  was  designed  to  try  his  faith, 
as  his  faUier  Abraham's  had  been  tried  before 
him.  At  the  time  of  hia  marriage  to  Bebekah 
he  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  probably  at  or 
near  the  well  Lahai-roi,  which  was  between 
Kadesh  and  Bered  (xvi  14  ;  xxiv.  62) ;  and 
after  Abraham's  deatii  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi  (xxv.  11),  but  as 
this  was  fifteen  years  later,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
he  had  lived  all  that  time  in  that  quarter. 
Afterwards,  when  there  arose  a  famine  in  the 
land,  he  'went  unto  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  unto  Gterar,  and  he  dwelt  in  Oerar. 
Then  laaaf  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  an  hundred-fold ;  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him:  and  the  man  waxed  great,  and 
went  forward,  and  grew  until  he  became  very 
great :  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  great  store  of  servants.  And  the 
Philistines  envied  him.  And  Abimelech  said 
onto  Isaac,  Go  from  us ;  for  thou  art  much 
mightier  than  we.  And  Isaac  dei>arted  thence, 
and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
dwelt  there.*  Afterwards  he  went  up  from 
thence  to  Beershebo,  and  pitched  his  tent  there 
(xxvi.  1,  6, 12-17,  23.  25,  33  ;  xxviii.  10). 

When  he  was  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  his  eyesight  had  completely  failed 
him.  It  is  said  he  *  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were 
dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see  ; '  in  other  words, 
he  was  now  a  blind  old  man.  His  wife  Rebe- 
kah  and  his  son  Jacob,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
practised  on  him  a  shameful  piece  of  deception, 
and  obtained  for  the  latter  the  blessing  which  he 
designed  for  his  elder  son  Esau  (xxvii  1-40). 
To  escape  his  brother's  wrath,  Jacob,  by  his 
mother's  advice,  went  away  to  his  relatives  in 
Padan-aram ;  and  though  he  remained  there 
twenty  years,  yet,  on  his  return  to  Canaan,  his 
father  Isaac  was  still  alive,  and  was  dwelling  at 
Hebron.  Old  and  blind  as  he  had  long  been,  he 
appears  to  have  lived  other  twenty-three  years 
after  Jacob's  return  ;  but  he  at  length  died  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  beside  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  where  also  was  buried  his  wife 
Rebekah  (xxvii.  41-46 ;  xxviii.  1-5 ;  xxxL  41  ; 
XXXV.  27-29  :  xlix.  80,  31).  It  would  appear 
from  the  account  we  have  of  Isaac  Uiat  ho 
did  not  move  about  so  much  as  either  Abraham 
or  his  own  son  Jacob.  Erom  what  we  are  told, 
he  appears  to  have  passed  his  whole  life  in  the 
south  of  Canaan. 

ISA'IAH,  the  son  of  Amoz,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Rabbin- 
ical tradition  makes  him  the  cousin  of  Uzziah, 
the  king  of  Judah,  but  without  any  probable 
ground.  He  prophesied  '  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah ' 
(l  1).  Hosea  was  contemporary  with  him,  for 
he  also  prophesied  'in  the  da3r8  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 


and  in  thA  days  of  Jeroboam,  king  of 
(Hosea  L  1) ;  but  his  propheciM  had  relatiaD 
chiefly  to  the  nation  of  IsradL  Micaby  fhs 
Morasthita,  was  also  to  a  considarafala  ezteoft 
a  contemporary  of  both.  He  prophesied  *  in  fhs 
days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of 
Judah'  (Micah  L  1).  Though  in  chAp»  tl 
Isaiah  relates  a  commission  which  he  reoeived, 
it  was  probably  merely  a  special  mission  for  fhs 
occasion.  We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  exercised  the  ofiAoe  of 
a  prophet 

Isaiah  was  a  married  man,  and  had  at  least 
two  sons,  one  called  Shear-jashnb,  the  other 
Maher^halal-hash-baz.  His  wife  is  called  a 
prophetess  (vii  3 ;  viiL  8) ;  but  whether  she 
was  actually  so,  or  if  the  name  is  given  to  hsr 
merely  as  the  wife  of  the  prophet,  we  are  not 
able  to  say ;  probably  it  is  to  be  understood  only 
in  the  latter  sense. 

Besides  his  prophecies,  Isaiah  wrote  '  the  acts 
of  Uzziah  first  and  kst'  (2  Chron.  zxvL  22). 
This  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  account  of  Uzziah's 
reign  in  2  Kings  xv.  1-7 ;  that  is  so  very  short,  and 
it  may  now  be  held  as  long  lost.  We  are  also 
told  Uiat '  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and 
his  goodness,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
visions  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz.'  The  refer- 
ence here  given  is  so  plainly  to  the  title  of  the 
book  (L  1),  that  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt 
the  narrative  in  xxxvi-xxxix.  is  what  is  in- 
tended. 

How  long  Isaiah  prophesied  cannot  be  exactly 
determined.  From  *  the  year  tluit  King  Uzziah 
died'  (vi  1)  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  second 
threatening  message  (xxxvi.  1,  8,  9,  21),  the 
first  and  the  last  dates  we  have  of  Isaiah's 
ministry,  was  a  period  of  about  forty-€ight  years ; 
but  as  it  probably  commenced  earlier,  and  may 
also  have  continued  later,  he  may  have  prophe- 
sied a  considerably  longer  time.  There  is  a 
rabbinical  and  patristic  tradition  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Manasseh ;  and  it  has  be<m  sup- 
posed that  it  is  to  Isaiah  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  when  he  speaks 
of  some  of  the  ancient  worthies  as  having 
been  savm  asunder. 

While  the  style  of  Isaiah  is  most  beautiful, 
and  often  very  sublime,  his  representations  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom  are  so  clear  and 
striking  that  he  has  frequently  been  styled  a 
fifth  evangelist 

ISH'MAEL,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 
an  Egyptian  woman,  Sarah's  handmaid,  whom 
she  gave  to  her  husband  as  a  wife  (Gen.  xvi.  1, 
3).  When  circumcision  was  instituted  he, 
as  one  of  Abraliam's  family,  was  circumcised. 
He  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age  (xvii.  10,  23, 
25).  Sarah  herself  having  afterwards  had  a  sou, 
and  having  seen  the  son  of  Hagar  mocking,  she 
prevailed  on  Abraham,  much  against  his  will,  to 
send  away  both  mother  and  son.  Provided  with 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  they  *  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.'  Here 
he  was  near  perishing  of  thirst ;  but  lus  mother, 
when  almost  reduced  to  despair,  was  directed  by 
an  angel  to  a  well  of  water,  and  thus  his  life 
was  preserved  (xxi.  1,  2,  9-21).  God  had  toM 
both  Abraham  and  Hagar  thai  he  would  make 
of  him  a  great  nation,  and  accordingly  he  had 
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twelve  soM — Nebaiotli,  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Maasa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetnr, 
Naphish,  and  Kedemah,  '  twelve  princes  accord- 
ing to  their  nations'  (xzv.  12-16).  He  had  also 
a  daughter  called  Mahalath,  who  became  one  of 
the  wives  of  Esau,  her  cousin  (xxviii  9  ;  but  see 
also  xxvi.  34 ;  xxxvL  2,  3).  He  was  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age  when  Abra^m  his  father  died, 
and  he  took  part  with  Isaac  in  burying  him  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  at  Hebron,  so  that  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  no  great  distance 
at  that  time  (xvii.  21,  25  ;  xxv.  7,  9).  He  him- 
self lived  to  the  age  of  137  years.  It  is  said  he 
died  *  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren '  (xxv. 
17,  18),  by  which  is  probably  meant  his  de- 
scendants, and  perhaps  also  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  whose  sons  were  his  brothers. 

ISH'MAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael,  Abraliam's  son  by  Hagar.  At  an  early 
period  they  are  said  to  have  *  dwelt  from  Havilah 
unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egj'pt,  as  thou  goest 
toward  Assyria'  (Gen.  xxv.  18).  Sometimes 
they  are  called  Ishmaelites  after  their  father, 
and  sometimes  Hagarenes  or  Hagarites  after  the 
name  of  their  mother,  though  the  tribes  known 
by  these  distinctive  names,  or  at  least  part  of 
them,  appear  to  have  occupied  different  coun- 
tries. In  the  days  of  Saul  the  Reubcnites 
*  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  who  fell  by  their 
hands,  and  they  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout 
all  the  east  of  Gilead  ; '  and  either  then,  or  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Reubenites  and  Qadites, 
and  part  of  the  Manassites,  not  only  attacked 
thorn,  but  took  from  them  immense  numbers  of 
their  cattle,'  of  their  camels  50,000,  and  of 
sheep  250,000,  and  of  asses  2000,  and  of  men 
100,000  ;  and  they  dwelt  in  their  stead  until 
the  captivity'  (1  Chron.  v.  10,  19-22). 

Though  the  Ishmaelites  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Hagarenes  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6, 
yet  the  former  name  properly  designates  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  who,  acconling  to  the 
account  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (with  which  the 
Arab  tradition  agrees)  had  twelve  sons,  each  of 
whom  became  the  prince  or  sheikh  of  the  tribe 
which  descended  from  liim  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  '  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that 
Is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  gocst  to  Assyria'  (Gen. 
xxv.  12-16,  18). 

Tlie  Ishmaelites  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
people  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob,  Abraham's 
gran<lson  ;  for  it  is  said  in  Gen.  xxxviL  25,  27, 
28  ;  an<l  xxxix.  1,  that  it  was  *  a  company  of 
Ishmaelites  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery,  and  babn,  and  myrrh,'  on  their 
way  to  EjrjT)t,  who  bouf^ht  Josepli  from  his 
brethren.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  indeed, 
these  traders  are  called  Midiauites,  who  also  dwelt 
in  Arabia,  and  were  descendants  of  Abraham 
by  his  wife  Keturah  ;  and  indeed  the  two  words 
are  used  interchangeably,  the  one  for  the  other 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25-28).  In  the  Book  of  Judges 
the  names  of  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  seem 
also  to  be  used  as  if  they  were  nearly  synony- 
mous (Chron.  vii.  1,  2,  12  ;  viii.  22,  24,  26, 
2S).  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  by  the 
I>«hmaelites  we  are  to  understand  Arabs  gene- 
rally ;  and  in  two  of  the  passaj^es  above  referred 
to  (Gen.  xxxviL  25  ;  xxxix.  1)  we  fmd  the  word 
Arab  substituted  in   the  Chaldee  paraplirascs 


of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, the  Arabic  of  Rabbi  Saadias,  and  the 
Arabic  translation  edital  by  Erpenius.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Ishmaelites  in  the  Greek,  Bo- 
man,  or  Arabic  writers. 

The  names  of  Ishmaers  two  eldest  sons  were 
Nebaioth  and  Eedar  (Gen.  xxv.  13),  which  are 
at  onoe  recognised  in  the  Nabatho^i  and  Cedrsei 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Isaiah  : 

All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 

together  unto  thee. 
The  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto 

thee.  (Ix.  7.) 

The  Nabathseans  spread  themselves  not  onl> 
in  Arabia  Deserta,  but  also  in  Arabia  PetrsBa, 
and  even  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  hence  we  find 
the  name  Nabathsea  employed  sometimes  in  a 
wider  and  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  accep- 
tation. Josephus  and  Jerome  say  that  it  denotes 
the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Red  Sea,  being  a  part  of  Arabia. 
When  Judas  Maccabaeus,  with  his  brother  Jona- 
than, had  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  reached, 
after  a  march  of  three  dajrs,  the  country  of  the 
Nabathseans,  who  acted  toward  them  in  friendly 
manner  (1  Maccab.  ▼.  24-27).  According  to 
Artemidorus,  a  Greek  geographer  who  lived 
about  a  himdred  years  bdTore  the  Christian  era, 
Nabatlnea  was  a  populous  country,  rich  in  pas- 
tures, upon  the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  or  eastern  arm 
of  the  lied  Sea.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  the 
same  thing  ;  he  also  places  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
country  of  the  Nabathseans,  and  says  it  is  a 
desolate  and  arid  region,  with  but  few  fertUe 
spots.  All  this  suits  the  description  of  Arabia 
Pctraea,  where  both  Strabo  and  Pliny  expressly 
place  the  Nabathaeans. 

The  Kedarenes  dwelt  in  villages  (Is.  xlii.  11), 
but  these  were  probably  nomadic  or  movable, 
for  they  are  spoken  of  as  dwellers  in  tents 
which  were  black  in  their  colour  (Ps.  cxx.  5  ; 
Song  L  5) ;  and  they  possessed  numerous  camels, 
sheep,  and  other  cattle  (Is.  Ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xlix. 
29  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21).  They  lived  under  their 
own  princes  or  sheikhs  ;  their  warlike  instni- 
ments  were  bows,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  them  (Ezek.  xxvii  21  ; 
Is.  xxi.  16,  17).  The  name  of  Kedarenes  seems 
also  to  have  been  used  in  a  more  extended  sense 
to  designate  the  Bedouin  tribes  generally  ;  and 
the  Jewish  rabbis  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  Arabic  the  Kedarene  language.  The  seat 
of  this  tribe  Is  not  particularly  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Like  other  nomadic  tribes,  they  may 
have  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  or  different  portions  of  the  tribe  might 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  Arabia.  David 
seems  to  speak  as  if  he  was  at  one  time  dwelling 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar  (Ps.  cxx.  5)  ;  and  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  the  Kedarenes  trading  with  Tyre  *  in 
lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats'  (xxvii.  21),  cir- 
cumstances which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  lived  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Canaan, 
and  this  idea  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
more  frequent  reference  to  them  in  the  O.  T. 
than  to  any  other  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  them  as  belonging 
to  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  Tlieodoret  says  that  in 
his  day  they  drove  their  cattle  for  pasture  :is 
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far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  (Rosen. 
Oeog.  iii.  137, 139,  141). 

Of  the  other  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  of  the 
tribes  descended  from  them,  we  have  little 
account  in  the  Scriptures.  The  names  of  roost 
of  them  nowhere  occur  except  in  the  genea- 
logical table  in  Gen.  xzv.,  and  of  the  localities 
where  they  settled  wo  have  no  information  ; 
but  we  conclude  that  they  all  settled  somewhere 
in  Arabia. 

ISLE,  Ibl'and,  strictly  speaking,  a  country 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  or  other 
water.  In  this  sense  the  words  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Hebrews ;  but  they  are  still 
more  frequently  used  to  signify  maritime 
countries — countries  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
could  not  be  well  come  at  by  them,  or  at  least 
used  not  to  be  gone  to  but  by  sea,  particularly 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  including  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  as  in 
Gen.  z.  6  ;  Esth.  z.  1  ;  Ps.  IzxiL  10 ;  Dan.  xL 
18  ;  but  they  are  probably  often  used  in  a  still 
more  extended  sense,  as  in  Is.  xi.  11  ;  xli.  1, 
6  ;  xliL  4,  10,  12 ;  xlix.  1  ;  li.  5 ;  Ixvi.  19  ; 
EzclL.  xxvL  16-18 ;  xxvii.  8, 15. 

IS'SACHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  by  Lenh. 
The  name  Issachar,  signifying  AtVtf,  was  given 
him  because  the  occasion  of  his  birth  was  pur- 
chased by  some  mandrakes  which  Leah  gave  to 
Rachel.  He  had  four  sons — Tola,  Phuvah  or 
Phua,  Job  or  Jashub,  and  Shimron.  When  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt  this  tribe  amounted 
to  64,400.  They  were  stationed  before  the 
tabernacle  in  the  camp  of  Judah,  and  increased 
in  the  wilderness  to  64,300  (Gen.  xxx.  14-18  ; 
xlvi.  13  ;  Num.  L  28,  29  ;  x.  14,  15 ;  xxvi. 
28-25).  They  had  their  lot  in  one  of  the  mast 
fertile  parts  of  Canaan,  between  the  Zcbulaiiites 
on  the  north  and  the  western  Manoftsites  on 
the  south,  including  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
They  were  extremely  industrious  and  wealthy, 
ready,  like  the  patient  laborious  asfl,  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  labour  or  tribute  (Gen.  xlix. 
14,  15).  Numbers  of  this  tribe  attended  nt 
Hezekiah's  solemn  passover  (2  Chron.  xxx.  18). 

IT'ALY,  one  of  the  most  noted  countries  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times  ;  anciently  as 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  and  subsequently 
as  the  seat  of  the  Romish  Church,  each  of  which 
in  its  day  has  exercised  such  a  mighty  influence, 
more  for  evil  than  for  good,  on  the  state  of 
the  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Alps,  which  separate  it  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tusc^in 
Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of 
Venice ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  Sea. 
It  thus  forms  a  peninsula,  being  washed  on  all 
■ides,  except  on  the  north,  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Italy  is  little  noticed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  therefore  requires  little  notice  in  this  place. 
Before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Palestine  was 
subjected  to  the  Roman  power ;  Judaea  was 
subeequcntly  turned  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  before  long  Jerusalem,  tlie  capital,  was 
destroyed,  the  country  laid  waste,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  slaughtered,  enslaved,  or  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heav«n.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  have  mention  of  Cornelius  as 
at  Cwsareo,  '  a  centurion  of  the  band  called  Die 


Italian  band'  (x.  1) ;  of  a  certain  Jew 
Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy,  with  hia  wife 
IMscilla,  because  that  Clandius  had  commeirisd 
all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome'  (zTiiL  1) ;  of 
the  apostle  Paul  sailing  onto  Italy,  hariiig  ap- 
pealed his  cause  fromFestiis,  the  Roman  govo^ 
nor  of  Judiea,  to  the  emperor  M  Rome  (xzviL 
1) ;  and  while  in  that  country  he  appears  to 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
close  of  which  he  says  :  '  They  of  Italy  sahite 
you '  (Heb.  xiiL  24).  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  a  number  of  yean 
before,  as  appears  from  the  epistle  jrhich  he 
wrote  to  the  church  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is  a  not 
uninteresting  fact  that  at  Puteoli,  the  port 
where  he  firat  set  his  foot  in  Italy,  Luke  infonns 
us,  *we  found  brethren,  and  were  desired  to 
tarry  with  them  seven  days'  (Acts  xzvilL  13, 
14) ;  a  circumstance  which  suggests  the  hope 
that  the  gospel  may  even  then  have  already 
spread  considerably  in  Italy. 

ITIITERARY  MEAStTRES.  The  earlier 
Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  much 
exactness  in  the  computation  of  «^i*t*Ti**^ — at 
least  there  are  few  traces  of  specific  measures 
of  distance  in  the  O.  T.  The  situation  of  a 
place  is  commonly  described  by  its  relative 
I>osition  to  some  other  place  that  was  better 
known.  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebol  ore 
thus  pointed  out  in  Deut.  zi.  SO  :  '  Are  they 
not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where 
the  sun  gocth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
itcs  whicli  dwell  in  the  champaign  orer  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Uorehf  Some- 
times a  place  is  marlied  out  by  its  geographical 
bearing  to  another  place.  Ai  is  described  as 
'  beside  Bcthaven  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel' 
(Josh.  vii.  2)  ^  Timnath-serah,  as  *  in  Mount 
Ephroim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaasli' 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30);  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  *  lie- 
fore  Jerusalem  on  the  east*  (Zech.  xiv.  4). 
Sometimes  we  have  both  these  methods  com- 
bined. Sliiloh  is  described  as  *  on  the  north  side 
of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that 
goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lebonah'  (Judg.  xxi.  19  ;  Rosen.  Otog. 
i.  22).  There  is  considerable  precision  in  this 
description,  and  it  enabled  late  travellers  to 
detemiine  with  great  probability  the  situation 
of  Shiloh  (Robinson,  Res.  3  ;  Wilson,  iL  293). 

There  ore,  however,  two  expressions  in  the 
O.  T.  which  aid  us  somewliat  in  forming  an  idea 
of  topojjraphical  distauctis  : — 

1.  Kabrath-IIoaretz — Le,  a  piece  of  ground  or 
of  way.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  16  we  read  :  *  And  they 
journeyed  from  Bethel,  and  there  was  but  a 
piece  of  ground  or  of  way  to  come  to  Ephraih.' 
When  Rachel  died  Jacob  uses  the  same  expres- 
sion in  relating  the  circumstance  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlviiL  7).  In  2  Kings  v.  19  we  are  told 
that  Naaraan  had  *  departed  from  Elisha  a  pieee 
of  ground  or  of  way*  when  he  was  followed  by 
Gchazi.  In  both  these  cases  our  translators 
render  the  words  *  a  little  way,*  and  in  this  we 
doulit  not  they  are  right 

2.  A  day's  journey.     Laban  '  sot  tliroe  da-vs* 
journey  betwixt'  his  flocks  and  Jacob's   (Oen 
XXI.  36).     Lnban  *  pursued  after  Jacob  seveii 
days'  joum<?y,  and  overtook  him  in  the  Mount 
riilead*  (iJen.  xxxi.  2;j).     Moses  asked  permis- 
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■ioD  tiom  Plunuh  to  the  Israelites  to  go  '  thrae 
dafs'  jonniej  iDto  tlie  desert,  tud  saciiflCB  unto 
the  Lord'  (Eiod.  v.  H).  In  Mmii.  zL  31  wii  u« 
told  that  the  quails  >  fell  roond  ^bout  the  oucp 
•1  it  ware  a  day's  jountey  oa  this  side,  and  la  it 
were  a  dny'a  jouraey  on  the  other  side.'  Moaas 
reckoned  tbiit  there  were  '  eleven  days'  joumsy 
from  Uoreb  hf  the  way  of  Mount  8eir  nato 
Kadesli-bamem'  (Deut  L  2).  The  drcnit  of 
Nineveh  wu  reckoned  'thiea  dayg'  Joamey' 
(Jonah  iiL  S).  This  mode  of  indicating  dii' 
tuicea  is  also  found  in  Greek,  IaUu,  Arabian, 
and  Persian  writers.  It  is  icsrceiy  necessary  to 
jemark  that  it  ia  a  somewhat  Tagae  and  fiuo- 
tnating  meaaurement,  the  length  of  a  day'i 
Journey  depeoding  go  much  oa  the  circnm- 
■tanees  under  which  each  person  travelled 
Ancient  wriUn  wy  considerably  In  their  eaU- 
iDBtea  of  it  la  the  East  in  the  present  day  it 
may  be  stated  generally  as  about  seven  leagues, 
which  is  probably  not  far  &om  the  distance 
intended  by  that  eipreaaion  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  find  three  Itjncrar  measures 
mentioned : — 

1.  The  stadium,  a  measnre  of  length  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  Gredu.  The  evangelist 
John  rela(«a  that  when  the  disciples '  had  rowed 
kbout  flve-and-twenty  or  thirty  stadia,  they 
MW  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea'  (John  tL  19). 
He  also  meutions  that '  Bethany  was  nigh  unto 
Jeniulem  about  tifteen  stadia  off'  (il.  15). 
Iiuke  informs  us  that  the  '  village  ealled  Em- 
mans  was  from  Jerusalem  threescore  iladia' 
(Luke  xziv.  13).  In  Bev.  riv.  20  It  is  sold  that 
'  the  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press,  even 
onto  the  horses'  bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thou- 
■Bud  and  six  hundred  itadtu  ;'  and  in  ch.  xxL 
16  the  new  Jerusalem  is  said  to  bo  twelve  thDu- 
sand  Btodio.  In  all  these  passsgea  the  K  T. 
hua  /arlonjt,  which  is  quite  improper,  sa 
modern  measures,  weights,  and  coiaa  ought 
never  on  any  account  to  he  BUbstiluled  in  a 
veraion  tor  the  ancient.     The  Olympic  stadium, 

geometrical  or  double  paces  (reckoning  the  pace 
at  five  feet)— !.«.  600  Greek  or  6'25  Homan 
feet  It  Has  equal  to  185'37  French  metres, 
alid  consequentl;  wob  somewhat  Jen  than  a 
furlong,  or  the  eighth  port  of  an  English  mile. 

2.  'The  mile  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  nomely,  in  Matt.  v.  41,  where  Christ  says 
— '  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  nith  him  twain.'  The  mile  was  originally 
(as  its  derivation  from  millt,  a  thousand,  im- 
plies) a  Boman  measure  of  1000  geometrical 
paces,  or  eiglit  stadia — i.t.  125x8  =  1000.  It 
is  nsually  estimated  at  1611  yards,  while  an 
English  mile  contains  I76D  (Robiosou,  Or,  Lex, 
C23). 

3.  The  expresrion,  '  a  Sabbath-dsy's  journey,' 
occure  in  only  one  passage  of  Bcripture  (Acts  i. 
12).  There  is  no  authority  for  it  in  tlie  law  of 
Moses.  It  is  a  mere  tradition  of  the  ancients 
(Michaelis,  Comment,  iii.  163).  The  Jewish 
doctors  give  us  no  satisfactory  information  on 
'"  "  Iff.  i.  22).    The  distance 
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called  a  Sabbath-day's  Joumsy,  Is  stated  to  b« 
ibont  five  or  six  stadia.  It  was  perhaps  in 
eferenee  to  the  short  distance  which  a  Jew  was 
allowed  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath  that  our  Lord 
said,  '  Pray  ye  that  yonr  flight  be  not  in  the 
winter,  neither  ou  the  aabbath-day'  (Uatt 
xiiv.  20). 

ITDILE'A,  a  district  of  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  south  of  Syria.  According  to 
Porter  it  lay  between  Trachonitis  and  the 
eastern  base  of  Mount  Hermon,  immediately 
north  of  Oanlonitis.  The  holf'tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  country  (1  Chron. 
V.  23).  Philip,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
tetnrch  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis  in  the  time 
of  onr  Savioui  (Luke  iiL  1).  It  is  all  table- 
land with  an  undulating  sortace,  having  at ' 
short  Intervals  little  conical  tcUs  ;  someof  these 
are  cup-shaped,  and  are  evidently  Uie  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  whole  region  is  basalt, 
like  the  Eanran  and  L^ah.  The  soil  is  in 
general  good,  and  the  water  abundant ;  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  ia  now  cultivated.  The 
towns  and  villagea  are  in  general  mere  heaps  of 
ruins ;  bnt  some  of  them  have  still  a  few  in- 
habitants. The  vast  Bocks  of  the  nomsd  tribes 
cover  the  country  in  early  spring  and  devour 
the  grass,  which,  after  (he  winter  rains  springs 
luiuriontly  from  the  rich  soil  (/oum.  Sas.  IaL 
July  ISSt,  p.  312). 

I^ORY  is  the  bony  substance  of  the  teeth  of 
certain  animals,  but  i*  applied  particularly  to 
the  tusks  of  elephants*  These  are  of  a  circular 
or  oral  sliape,  some  Inches  thick  at  the  root, 
and  several  feet  in  length  if  full-grown,  some 
being  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  or  even  more. 
They  are  hollow  for  a  considerable  space  from 
their  insertion  into  the  jaw,  and  always  tend  to 
an  obtuse  extremity  :  the  hollow  is  fllled  with  a 
pulpy  substance  technically  called  the  nerve  of 
the  tusk.  Tusks  are  most  esteemed  which  ore 
least  hollow. 

Ivory  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  is  considerably 
more  transparent  than  white  paper  of  equal 
thickness.  In  general  it  is  nearly  a  line  tliick, 
though  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  as  it 
sppreacbes  tha  tip.  Hardness  and  whiteness 
are  the  only  desirable  properties ;  but  that  is 
most  prized  which  exhibits  a  diaphanous  ap- 
pearonce  when  flrst  cut  asunder.  The  finest 
ivory  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish  i  and 
very  lieantiful  articles  are  made  of  it.  There 
is,  however,  so  great  a  difference  in  the  qnolity 
of  ivory,  that  pieces  may  be  seen  which  can 
Bca<xely  be  recognised  ss  such.  In  the  rough 
atate  ivory  Is  a  very  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce both  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Though  the  elephant  was  not  foimd  in  Canaan, 
yet  ivory  of  the  elephants'  tuska,  or  of  the  teeth 
of  the  hippopotamus  or  other  animals,  was  an 
article  very  lUcely  to  be  brought  thither  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Speaking  of  Tyre,  Eickiel  says  : 
'  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants :  many 
isles  were  the  merehandise  of  thine  hand  ;  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  hortis  of  ivory  and 
ebony'  (iivii.  IG).  Solomon  'had  at  sea  a 
navy  of  Tarshish,  with  the  nnvy  of  Hiram : 
once  in  three  yeara  came  the  navy  cf  Tarshish, 
bridging  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks.'     Eij-eusive  as  ivory  maht  have  been. 
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it  was  turned  to  many  important  unes.  Solo- 
mon '  made  a  great  throne  of  ivorv*  (I  Kingn  z. 
18,  22).  The  Psalmist  si>eaks  of  *  the  ivory 
palaces'  (xlv.  8).  We  also  reoil  of  *the  ivory 
honse  which  Ahab  made'  (1  Kings  zxiL  39) ; 
and  as  if  such  houses  were  not  altogether  rare, 
the  prophet  Amos  says  :  '  The  houses  of  ivory 
shall  perish'  (ilL  15).  He  also  reprehends  the 
luxury  of  those  who  'lie  upon  beds  of  ivory' 
(vL  4).  John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  enu- 
merates, among  a  frreat  many  other  valuables, 
'  all  manner  vessels  oi  ivory*  (zviiL  12). 


JABlJOK,  a  brook  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Qileod,  and  falling 
into  the  Jonlan  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tibvrias. 
It  separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  from  that  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan ;  and  near  to  it  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  ongcl  and  prevailed  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22-30  ;  Num.  xxi.  24).  It  is  now  colled 
the  Zerka. 

JA'BE.^H,  or  Ja'besii-Gil'ead,  a  city  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  having  neglected  to  join  their  brethren 
against  the  Be^jamites  in  the  affair  of  Gibeah, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword  except  400  virgins, 
who  were  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  surviving 
Beiganiites  (Judg.  xxl  1-14).  About  310  years 
after  this  Nahash  the  Ammonite  encamped 
against  this  city,  and  when  the  inhabitants  pro- 
posed that  he  should  make  a  covenant  with 
them  and  they  would  serve  him,  he  offered  them 
the  hard  condition  of  having  their  eyes  thiiist 
out,  that  he  mifzht  lay  it  for  a  reproach  on  all 
Israel  Unwilling  to  submit  directly,  they 
obtained  a  truce  of  seven  days,  before  the  end 
of  which  Saul,  at  their  request,  raise<l  an  army, 
routed  the  Ammonites,  and  raised  the  siege  (1 
Sam.  xi.  1-11).  It  was  probably  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  this  that  the  valiant  men  of 
Jabesh,  about  forty  years  after,  at  the  hazanl 
of  their  lives,  carried  off  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  from  tlie  wall  of  Bethshan,  where  the 
Philistines  had  hung  them,  and  gave  them  a 
decent  interment  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  11-13). 

JACINTH.     [Precious  Stones.] 

JA'COB,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rc])ekah,  and 
twin-brotlier  of  Esau.  They  were  bom  about 
A,if.  2167  and  B.c.  1837,  twenty  years  after 
their  father  and  mother  were  married  (Gen. 
XXV.  20-26).  He  is  called  in  our  translation, 
verse  27,  *  a  plain  man,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  very  clear.  Gesenius  renders  this  clause 
*  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  dwelling  in  tents,' 
where  DPI  appears  to  indicate  the  mild  and 
placid  disposition  of  Jacob  as  opposed  to  the 
more  ferocious  character  of  Esau  (805). 

Having  by  a  gross  deception  which  he  prac- 
tised on  his  aged  father  obtained  the  blessing 
which  was  designed  for  Esau,  as  being  the  first- 
bom,  he,  in  onler  to  avoid  his  brother's  wratli, 
removed  to  Padan-aram  to  LalMui  his  unole. 
In  his  senice  he  remained  twenty  years  ;  and 
ho  o)>tained  as  wives  his  two  daughters  Ijcah 
and  Raphael,  who  were  his   own  cousins,  for 


each  of  whom  he  senred  their  father 
(Gen.  xzviL  zxrilL  5  ;  zxix.  15-30)l*  Hs  nmi 
have  been  about  eighty-four  yean  of  age  vfaa 
he  contracted  his  first  znArriage,  blgl  17SA, 

On  returning  to  Canaan,  after  this  long  Rs- 
dence  in  Padan-arani,  he  must  have  heen  aboik 
ninety-eight  years  old.  After  paiwing  the  Joria 
he  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem ;  &«■ 
Shechom  he  removed  to  Bethel,  and  Iraa 
thence  to  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  near  to  vliidi 
his  wife  Rachel  died.  Ue  next  pitched  his  tot 
beyond  the  tower  of  Edar,  and  alterwaids  caaieto 
Mamro,  where  his  father  Isaac  waa  stiU  linas; 
and  where  he  died  ii.a  1716,  about  tweatj- 
three  years  after  Jacob's  return  from  Padia- 
aram  (xxxv.  1,  4,  6,  16,  19,  21). 

Ten  years  after  hh  father's  death  Jacobs  ii 
consequence  of  a  groat  famine  in  Canaan,  wtat 
down  with  his  family  to  E^^ypt,  when  his  soo 
Joseph,  who  by  a  singular  aeries  of  prorideaKe, 
had  been  raised  to  high  rank  and  authority  is 
that  country,  placed  them  in  the  land  of  Goshoi, 
and  provided  for  all  their  wants  (zlvi  1,  i ; 
xlviL  12).  In  Egypt  he  lived  seventeen  yean; 
and  at  length  died  at  the  age  of  147  (zlviL  2SV. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  and  was  oonveyed 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  to  OanfiTin.  tad 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  csTe  of  Madi- 
pelah  (1.  2,  7-13). 

Jacob  had  not  only  two  wives,  Leah  and 
Rachel,  but  two  concubinea,  their  maids,  BQhsh 
and  Zilpah,  whom  they  gave  to  him  that  they 
might  obtain  children  by  them.  The  following 
were  his  children  by  each  of  these  : — 


Leah's. 

ZilpaKa. 

JiachrCs, 

BiUuik'M. 

Ii<'ulH.'n. 

Gail. 

Joseph. 

Dan. 

Sinu.'ou. 

Aifher. 

Bei^nmin. 

KaphtalL 

Levi. 

Judah. 

Iss.ichar. 

Zebulun. 

Dinah. 

Jacob's  family,  at  least  some  of  them,  wnr  do 
great  credit  or  a.>nifort  to  him.  His  wife  Rachd, 
wlien  they  left  Padan-aram,  stole  away  bir 
father's  images ;  and  we  afterwards  find  strange 
gods  in  his  family  (xxxi.  19,  80,  81,  34,  85 ; 
xxxv.  2,  4).  How  far  his  daughter  Dinah  was  to 
blame  when  she  was  defilcii  by  Shechem  does 
not  appear  ;  but  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechem- 
ites  by  his  sons  Simeon  and  Levi  waa  an  act  oC 
the  basest  treachery  (xxxiv.)  Reuben  defiled 
the  bed  of  Bilhah,  his  father's  concubine  (xxxv. 
22).  Judah  was  guilty  with  one  whom  h« 
took  to  be  a  harlot,  but  who  was  in  fact  his 
own  daughter-in-law,  who  put  herself  in  his  w»y 
with  a  view  to  obtain  tlie  fulfilment  of  a  piomiie 
he  had  made  to  her ;  yet  he  had  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  that  the  fault  lay  chiefly  with 
himself  (xxxviii.  12-20).  The  brothers  generally 
ainx^ared  to  contemplate  the  mun.ler  of  Joseph ; 
but  against  this  horrid  act  Reulien  and  Judah 


•  In  the  Hauran  (the  country  east  of  the  Jo^ 
dan)  it  is  still  a  prai>tice  for  a  young  man,  when  he 
is  not  able  to  pay  a  large  enough  sum  of  money 
to  the  father  of  his  proposed  wife,  to  serve  him 
for  several  yi-ars  without  wages,  as  the  price  at 
which  lie  obtains  her  (Burckhardt,  T'rot^  SwritL 
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Bet  tliemulm ;  and  In  conscquenca  of  thair 
opposltioa  they  sold  him  to  a  cumpanf  of  Ish- 
nuielit™,  who  earned  him  down  to  Egypt,  and 
again  «old  liiia  there  ;  and  they  sought  to  cover 
theircrimeandto  impose  on  their  aged  father  by 
a  gctjaa  lie  (uxvii.  ISSB  ;  ilii.  21,  22).  Joseph, 
IioweTer,  wu  hooourably  distingoialied  h;  hU 

Uon  (xixii.  7-20). 

JADDCA,  or  Jad'dcb,  the  Km  of  Jonathan, 
snil  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  officiated  a  con- 
■iderable  time  after  the  captdvity  (Neb.  liL  11). 
He  is  thought  to  be  the  Jaddns  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  Joaepbnii  says 
that  Alexander,  when  beaifgiiig  Tyre,  demanded 
Home  asaJHtance.  Jaddus  begged  ta  be  excused, 
oa  he  had  swam  fidelity  to  Dariua  the  Peraiui. 
Highly  provoked,  Alexander  vowed  a  revenge. 
After  taking  Tyre,  he  marched  towardi  Jeni- 
■alem.  Then  the  people  having  exercised 
themselves  in  fastjng  and  prayer,  Jaddus  and 
bis  fellow-priestB,  directed  of  God,  met  Alex- 
ander in  Uieir  sacred  robee.  Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  high-priest,  he,  instead  of  re- 
proaching them,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  told  Par- 
meaio  his  general  that  such  a  form  had 
appeared  to  him  in  Macedonia,  and  promised 
him  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and  at  the  high- 
priest's  request  sssed  the  Jews  of  their  triliute. 
But  as  none  of  Alexander's  historians  mention 
tliia  story,  it  is  probably  a  Jewish  fable. 

JAHE3.  Two  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
were  o(  this  name — James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  brother  of  John,  and  Jaraea  the  son  of 
Alpheui.     [AFosTL£a.J 

JAN'NES  and  JAJfBRES,  called  by  Pliny 
Jamne  and  Jotape,  and  hy  some  Jewish  writers 
Johannesnd  Mamre,  were  two  principal  magi- 
cians of  Egypt  who  withstood  Moses  in  airing 
some  of  his  miracles,  in  the  change  of  their  rods 
into  serpents,  turning  water  into  blood,  and 
producing  frogs  (2  Tim.  iiL  8  ;  Exod.  vii.  viiL) 
Jonathan,  the  Chaldee  poraplirsst,  fabulously 
snys  they  were  Balaam's  sons,  and  attended  him 
when  he  wunt  to  Batak. 

JAR'MUTH,  an  anrient  city  of  Canaan. 
Among  the  kin<^  conquered  hy  Joshua  was 
'  the  kmg  of  Jarmuth'  (Josh.  xii.  11).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (it.  35).  Robinson  thinks  that  Yar- 
muk  represents  this  place,  whicli  was  not  &r 
from  Socuh  (iL  341). 

JA'SHER,  The  Book  of.  Is  twice  referred  to 
In  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13  and  2  SanL  L  18). 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  book  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say  ;  but  more  than  one  attempt  has 
liecn  mode  to  palm  on  the  world  works  under 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Jasher. 

Id  1751  there  appeared  '  The  Book  of  Jashnr 
trausUted  into  English  by  Alcuin  of  Briuin, 
'   a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land' 


JEBUaiTES 

The  editor  of  the  edition  of  1S39  li  gnilty  of 

further  gross  lien,  and  appears  to  have  had  H 
little  hesitation  ia  telling  downright  tUiahoods 
as  the  original  publiaber.  The  vdiole  albii  vu  a 
shameless  forgery,  as  Use  nadar  may  we  by  eon- 
suiting  Home,  iHlrod.  W.  711-740. 

There  is  also  a  rabbinical  Eelnvw  Book  ot 
Jasher,  printed  at  Venice  in  IB2G,  which  pra- 
tends  to  an  explanation  of  the  histories  com- 
prised in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  JoshWb 
Bartolocci  sayi  it  contains  some  carious  bnt 
many  fsbnloni  statements.  A  tranalatloD  of 
this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  was  published  at 
New  York  in  1810  {lb.  iv.  746). 

In  ISei  there  appeared  at  Berlin  In  Latin  a 
work  under  the  name  of  '  Jasher,'  edited  by  Dr. 
Donaldson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  supposes  that  the  Book  of  Jaahsr 
was  written  before  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  which 
are  generally  belisred  to  hare  been  written 
before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  writen 
of  these  books  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jaaher ; 
and  he  selects  and  arrange*  those  paaasgaa  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  O.  T.  which  he  suppose* 
had  been  taken  &om  it.  The  whole  ia  a  matt«r 
of  mere  fancy,  and  is  unworthy  of  notice^  nnUas 
as  an  example  of  the  sttange  fancies  which  soma 
men  will  take  up  with  {Jeurn,  Sac  LiU.  July 
18e6,p.  231). 

J  J'SON',  a  Christian  of  Thessalonlca,  whose 
bouse  was  issanited  by  a  mob,  and  who  was 
himself  taken  before  ths  rulers  of  that  city,  on 
occasion  of  Paul's  preaching  there  (Acta  xviL 
5-9).  He  was  probably  the  same  person  whom 
the  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  names 
as  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  whose  salutations  ha 
sends  to  the  Christians  at  Bome  (Bom.  xvi  21). 

JASPER    [Pbbcious  Sroiraa,] 

JATER,  a  district  of  country  esst  of  the  Jo> 
dan.  It  was  a  country  suited  for  cattle,  and 
also  appears  to  have  been  productive  ot  the  vine 
(Num.  xxxil  ]  i  Is.  xvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xlviiL  32).  It 
was  granted  to  the  tribe  of  Uad  as  part  of  its 
inheritance.  There  was  in  it  a  city  also  of  tlis 
name  of  Jazer,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxil.  31-36  ;  Josh.  xxL  19).  Ita 
sito  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  spot  when 
an  now  ths  ruins  called  Sar  (Oeaeuius,  La. 
365). 

JEB'USlTES,  a  tribe  of  the  CaDaanltta  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tainous couutry  (Nam.  xiiL  29).  lliough  Joshua 
conquered  them  (Josh.  liL  S,  10),  yet  the  child- 
ren of  Judah  and  Beojamin,  to  whom  that 
port  of  the  country  fell,  wen  not  able  to  drive 
them  out  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jebusites  con- 
tinued to  dwell  with  them  in  that  city  (xv.  63  ; 
Judg.  I.  21).  Indeed,  they  were  probably  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  it,  for  it  appeais  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  Jebusite  city  (Judg.  lii. 
10-12).    Afterwards,  when  David  sought  tow 


f   eJiti. 
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w  additions,  appeared 
Bristol  in  1S29.  This  was  a  grora  forgery  of  a 
printer  of  the  name  of  Hive,  wljo  is  said  not  to 
have  been  perfectly  sane  in  his  mind,  and  a  man 
of  delatiral  priucipien.  He  trumped  up  a  lying 
story  as  to  how  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands. 


blind  ai 


mtherr 


hoy  rudely  in. 
e  wen  able  ' 


ultedhi 


defend  It 


aittheir 


L  nia  army.  ^  Nevertheless,  David  took 
ttgbold  of  Zion  ;  the  same  is  the  city  of 
David'  (2  Sam.  T.  8-9).  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  rooted  out  the  Jebusites.  Arau- 
naii,  whoso  threshingfloor  David,  near  the  close 
of  his  reign,  purchased  to  erect  thereon  an  altar 


JEHOSHAPHAT  310  JEPHTHAH 

to  the  Lord,  that  the  pla^pie  which  had  already    ites.  To  thia  application  lie  agreed,  on  i*!irf1^ 
destroyed  so  many  of  his  subjects  might  be    that  he  should  be  their  heed  ahould  they  be  no* 


stayed,  was  a  Jcbusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16-25).  torious.    After  some  fruitleee  negotiatifin 

,,    ,  „,  ^^  kii^ff  o^  th«  Ammonitee,  he  proceeded  to 
JEHOSH'APHAT,  The  Valley  of  (Joel  iiL  attack  them  ;  but  before  doing  ao  he  iiiadi  a 
2,  12),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  on  the  east  yow  that  if  the  Loid  would  deUver  them  into  ha 
side  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the  hands,whatsoeTershoaldon  hie  return hoiiMoonc 
Moimt  of  Olives.     It  forms  the  bed  of  the  fonh  of  the  doors  of  his  house  should  nnfyht 
Ke<lron  in  that  part  of  its  course  ;  but,  unless  the  Lord's,  and  he  would  olTer  it  up  for  a  boat- 
after  a  very  heavy  rain,  water  is  never  now  offering.    Having  subdued  the  Anunoniles  he 
found  flowing  in  its  channel  (Wilson,  i.  479).  returned  home,  'and  behold  his  d«ugfater  cam 
Anciently  the  Jews  appear  to  have  buried  here  out  to  meet  him  with  timfanls  end  with  ^««**^ 
(2  Kings  zxiiL  6) ;  and  here  is  still  the  Jewish  and  she  was  his  only  child.     And  when  he  sw 
burying-ground.     The  tombs  seem  absolutely  her  he  rent  his  dothee  end   eeid.  Ales  I  ay 
innumerable.     Of  these  there  are  four  known  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  zne  veiy  low,  sad 
from  time  immemorial  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me :  ftr  I 
Jchf>shaphat,  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  the  iiave  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Loid,  sad  I 
apostle  James.     They  are  all  cut  out  of  the  cannot  go  back.    And  she  said  unto  him,  My 
solid  rock.    There  is  no  reason  for  believing  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  ths 
that  these  are  really  the  tombs  of  those  whose  Lo,^  do  to  me  accoiding  to  that  which  hath 
names  they  bear  {lb.  I  4S8).  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  forasmuch  ss  the 
JEnO%'An,  Jaii,  the  incommunicable  name  Lord  ^th  takoi  vengeance  for  thee  of  thiee 
of  God.  signifying  his  absolute  independency,  enemies,  even  of  tiiechil^rf  AmmoiL    And 
sclf^xistence,  eti..niity.  and  being  the  cause  of  «»»«  «^d  ^^^  ^^  f»*»^^»  ^  this  thuy  he  does 
existence  to  all  creatures.     This  name  seems  ^"^^  ™« •  \^\  ™«  alone  two  months*  thsi  I  may 
not  to  have  been  much  used  in  the  primitive  ^  ^P  »?<1.;^^  ^^  the  mountame  and  bewail 
ai;es.     It  is  not  compounded  with  any  of  their  ^^  vuyinity,  I  and  my  feUows.     And  he  said, 
names,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  speeches  of  Job  ^o-    ^^  '»«  ?*?*'**'  '^^^  tor  two  months: 
or  his  friends  ;  yet  when  God  says  that  by  his  ?»^  she  went  with  her  companion^  and  bewaOed 
name  Jehovau  he  was  not  known  to  Abraham,  ^""^  virgmity  upon  the  moimtains.      And  it 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  it  means  that  they  hod  not  ^°^«  *<>  P*»  •*  ^^  "^J^of  ^  ^lOTth^  that 
seen  it  efficaciously  dUplaycd  in  his  giving  a  she  return*^  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her 
iH-ing  to  or  fullilling  his  promises  (Exwl.  vi.  2).  accordmg  to  his  vow  irhich  he  had  vowed: 
This  name,  often  rendered  Lord  in  our  Bibles,  ^^  ^^!^^?Tv"*'.™'^.        *  i'  ^  a  custom  ia 
is  printed  in  capital  letters  to  distinguish  it  f»™«l  that  the  daughten  of  Urael  went  ywriy 
irom  lA>rd,  signifying  a  •  governor.'     It  is  oft  *o  ^""^'^J  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gilead- 
joined  in  sacred  inscriptions  with  otlier  words,  '^/^'"^  ^^7^  ^  »  X^.  W^^g.  xL) 
ns  Jchovah^ireh,  *  the  Lord  will  see,  or  pro-        ^}}^^.  ^f«^  much  disputed  among  both  Jein 
vhlo  ;•  Jehavah-7im,  *  the  Lord  is  my  banner ;'  ^nd  Chnstians  whether  Jephthah  eaerificed  bis 
Motxihshalom,  *  the  Lord  will  perfect,  or  send  daushter,  or  on^y  devoted  her  to  perpetual  w 
iH^acc;'   and    Jehovah'Shamah,   «the    Lord    is  f»»;|y-    /Now,    says  Dr.  Jennmga,  -if  Jeph- 
there.*     *  The  later  Hebrews,  for  some  centuries  ^}^^  ''^^  ^^^  !.i®*^.     ?  ^  snppoee  we  should 
before  the  time  of  Clirist,  either  misled  l»y  a  ^*^«  ^^  ?°"  difficulty  m  understanding  the 
false  interpretation  of  certain  laws  (Exod.  xx.  account  given  of  tins  mattwr  m  the  Book  <rf 
7  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11),  or  else  following  some  old  ^^^e?*  «*  ?»«  sacrificing  his  daughter,  than  wt 
superstition,  regarded  this  name  as  so  ver>'  holy  ^^^^  »"  understandrng  Homer  s  account  of  Aga- 
tl.at   it   might  not  even   be   pronounced   (see  memnon  sacnficing  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  or 
I'hilo,    rjto  .V(;«>,  iii.  619,  529).    Whenever,  Jtiomeus  his  son,  of  a  real  sacnflc^     I  do  not 
therefore,  this  noincn  ietrayrammaUm  occurred  ^"^^  ^hat  it  is  so  much  as  pretended  that  the 
in  the  sacred  text  they  wi'ro  accustomed  to  Hebrew  text  will  not  admit  of  such  a  aense,  or 
substitute  for  it  ^31K  (Adojiai,  •  Lord').  In  the  f7^^  ^^}  »^  .Jf  P^*  the  most  natural  one  which 
Si'i)tuagirit,  mn^  is  everj'where  translated  by  6  ^^«  ^^^ds  will  bear    (Jenning,  Jeto.  Antiq,  l 
Kj'ptof'  ilAml\  GeBcn.  337)  ;  and  so  also  in  the  ^^)'    .    ,  ,  *  .     ^i.  .  ^        ,    ^ 
N.  T.-a  f;ict  which  shews  that  in  making  ver-        ^'^^\  however,  as  m^ntam  that  he  only  de- 
sions  of  the  Scriptures  the  names  of  God  may  voU«d  her  to  pen^tual  virginity  allege   how 
bo  transited,  it  not  being  always  necei^sory  nor  ""lawful  such  a  sacrifice  would   have   been; 
advisable  to  transfer  them.     The  moilem  Je^-s,  Jj^*  neither  he  nor  the  pnest  could  be  iporant 
lilce  their  brethren  of  old,  superstitiously  decline  ^^^^  °^  ™^P^*  ^?^*^  redeemed  her  at  perhaps  no 
pronouncing  the  name  Jkhovau.  more  than  ten  pieces  of  silver ;  that  she  did  not 
'^  bewail  her  death,  but  her  virginity,  which  would 
JEPH'TllAU,  one  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  occasion  the  extinction  of  her  father's  family, 
Min  of  Gilead  by  a  harlot,  and  bom  in  Gilead,  she  being  his  only  child ;  and  that  the  wonl 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.     When  his  father's  relative   to  the  yearly  custom  of  the  Hebrew 
lawful  children  grew  up  they  thrust  him  out  girls  which  we  render  lament^  signifies  to  talk 
from  his  father's  house.     In  connection  with  a  with^  and  so  implied  that  Jephthah's  daughter 
set  of '  vain  men,  wlio  were  gathered  unto  him  was  in  life.     Those  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
and  went  out  with  him,'  ho  hod  probably  shewn  which  I  am  chiefly  inclined,  allow  the  sacrifice 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  valour ;  and  the  children  to  have  been  abominable,  but  remark  that  the 
of  Ammon  having  made  war  on   Israel,  the  law  allowed  of  the  redemption  of  nothing  de- 
elders  of  Gilead  applied  to  him  to  become  their  voted  under  form  of  a  curse  ;  that  in  Jephthah's 
captain,  and  lead  them  out  against  the  Ammon-  age  iduhitry  and  ignoiance  greatly  prevailed ; 
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that  Jephthah's  maimer  of  life  promised  small 
acquaintance  with  the  law ;  that  about  this 
time  the  high-priesthood  was  transferred  Arom 
the  family  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  which 
was  probably  occasioned  by  some  horrible 
crime  ;  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity  are 
matters  of  a  far  later  date ;  that  if  there  had 
been  no  more  in  it  but  perpetual  vii^ginity, 
Jephthah  had  too  small  occasion  for  such  agony 
of  mind  and  tearing  of  his  clothes  at  the  sight 
of  his  daughter;  that  the  plain  scope  of  the 
whole  passage  shews  that  she  was  sacrificed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Josephus  under* 
stands  the  passage  as  it  has  been  commonly 
understood — ^that  Jephthah  actually  offered  her 
up  in  sacrifice  {Antiq.  v.  7.  10) ;  and  we  think 
much  weight  is  due  to  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  0.  T.,  as 
he  drew  the  materials  of  at  least  the  earlier  part 
of  his  AntiquUiea  almost  exclusively  from  it, 
and  must  have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  language  employed  than  most 
modems,  while  such  an  interpretation  was  pro- 
bably very  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  Jew. 

JEREMI'AH  the  prophet  was  'the  son  of 
Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  in 
the  land  of  Benjamin'  (L  1).  He  entered  on 
the  prophetical  office  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  he  exer- 
cised it  until  Judah  was  carried  captive  and 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  reign  of  ZedekiaL  Having  then  been  set 
at  liberty,  he  went  to  Oedaliah,  whom  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  appointed  governor  of  the  land ; 
but  Oedaliah  being  murdered  shortly  after,  he 
was  carried  by  Johonan  and  the  remnant  of  the 
people  to  Egypt,  in  spite  of  his  admonitions  to 
the  contrary  (xL-xUv.)  After  prophesying 
above  forty  years  he  died,  but  where  or  under 
what  circumstances  is  not  known. 

Besides  his  prophecies  Jeremiah  wrote  the 
Book  of  Lamentations,  in  which  he  deplores  in 
the  most  tender  and  pathetic  strains  the  calami- 
tics  which  had  befallen  his  nation.  In  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  25  it  is  abo  stated  that  *  Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Josiah,'  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  his  lament  was  merely  oral  or  if  it  was 
committed  to  writing.  If  it  was  ever  written, 
it  has  now  been  long  lost.  Every  chapter  in 
the  Book  of  Lamentations  is  an  acrostic  except 
the  last  In  the  first  two  chapters  every  verse 
begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  taking 
them  in  the  common  order.  Hence  these  two 
chapters  contain  twenty-two  verses  each.  In 
the  third  chapter  three  successive  verses  begin 
¥rith  the  same  letter,  and  go  thrice  over  the 
entire  alphabet.  Hence  the  chapter  contains 
sixty-six  verses.  The  fourth  chapter  is  arranged 
like  the  first  and  second ;  but  there  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  order  in  the  case  of  the 
letters  Q  and  y,  for  Q  precedes  y  in  ch.  IL  16, 
17  ;  iii.  46-51 ;  iv.  16, 17.  Hence  some  critics 
think  that  the  right  order  has  been  disturbed  ; 
that  by  some  mistake  in  early  times  the  verses 
beginning  with  S)  and  ]}  have  been  made  to 
change  places  (David.  Bib.  Crit.  L  42S).  In 
the  ancient  canon  of  the  Jews  the  Lamentations 
formed,  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  one 
'book.  "When  the  separation  was  made  is  not 
known  (Allen,  Mod.  Jud.  4). 


JEKTCHO,  a  noted  city  of  Canaan  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  first  place 
taken  by  Joshua  after  the  Israelitea  entered 
that  eountry.  The  inhabitants  they  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  city  they  burned  with  fire. 
Joshua  even  pronounMd  a  curse  on  the  man 
who  should  rebuild  it,  'that  be  should  lay  the 
foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his 
youngest  son  should  set  up  the  gates  or  it 
(Josh.  vL  21,  24,  26).  Though  we  find  Jericho 
referred  to  in  2  Sam.  z.  5  (see  also  Judg.  L  16  ; 
iiL  13),  yet  perhaps  that  may  be  only  to  the 
spot  where  it  stood,  which  might  then  be  well 
known,  and  where  there  might  be  a  village  or 
some  houses.  But  at  last,  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
about  630  years  after  the  curse  was  pronounced 
upon  it  by  Joshua,  EUel,  a  BetheUte,  rebuilt 
the  city  of  Jericho,  and  it  is  said  '  he  laid  the 
foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his  first-bran, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son 
Segub*  (1  Kings  zvi.  84). 

It  was  called  *  the  city  of  palm-trees,'  and  it 
might  well  be  so  sailed  (Dent  xxziv.  8).  It  is 
stated  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  forest 
of  palm-trees  nearly  three  miles  broad  and  eight 
miles  long.  But  now  in  its  neighbourhood 
even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest  seen  so 
late  as  1838  has  disappeared  (Stanley,  Sinai^ 
301).  Jericho  appears  to  have  been  an  oasii  in 
a  desert 

The  site  of  ancient  Jericho  cannot  now  be 
traced.  There  is  a  miserable  filthy  village 
named  Riha  about  two  hours  firom  the  Jordsuo, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  and 
has  been  called  Jericho.  There  are  in  this 
quarter  various  ruins  scattered  over  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  Jericho 
(Robinson,  Rbs.  ii  279,  288,  287,  296,  208; 
Wilson  ii.  13). 

The  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  is 
characterised  by  almost  total  desolation,  being 
over  bare  limestone  hills,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  thus  bears  to  the  present  time  the 
character  which  it  probably  had  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  as  indicated  by  his  choosing  it  as  the 
scene  of  assault  and  robbery  in  the  parable  of 
*  the  good  Samaritan'  (Wilson,  ii  1 ;  Stanley, 
Sinai,  299,  800,  801). 

JERU'SALEM,  the  chief  city  of  Palestine  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  Melchisedek  is  called  king 
of  Salem  (Gton.  xiv.  18),  by  which  Jerusalem  is 
in  all  likelihood  meant  (see  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3).  Jose- 
phus expressly  says  that  Salem  was  the  same  as 
Jerusalem  (Antiq.  vii.  3.  2).  This  was  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  1913  years  B.C.  according  to 
the  common  chronology  ;  and  how  long  it  may 
have  existed  before  that  time  we  cannot  telL 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  Adoni-zedek 
was  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  though  he  and  the 
other  kings  who  were  confederate  with  him 
were  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1- 
27),  yet  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  as  well  as  of 
various  other  places,  still  maintained  possession 
of  them.  '  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  ot 
Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with 
the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  thii 
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day*  (Josh.  xv.  63  ;  Jtidg.  xvuL  21,  27-3«).  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  ^>  have  been  more  a 
Jcbusite  nity  than  an  Isnuditish.  When  the 
Levite  and  his  concubine,  on  their  way  home, 
were  near  to  Jebus,  'which  is  Jerusalem,'  the 
sen'ant  said,  '  Let  us  turn  in  uhto  this  city  of 
the  Jebusites  and  lodge  there,'  but  his  master 
answtired  :  '  We  will  not  turn  aside  hither  into 
the  city  of  a  stranger  that  is  not  of  the  children 
of  laraer  (Judg.  xiz.  lU-12).  Even  after  David 
became  king  of  Israel  the  Jebusites  still  re- 
tained poKHession  of  Jemsalem,  and  even  set 
him  at  defiance ;  but  he  attacked  them  and  took 
the  stronghold  of  Zion  and  dwelt  therein,  and 
called  it  the  dty  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  From 
that  time  it  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  of  the  kings,  his  descendants :  it  became 
the  scene  of  many  and  great  transactions,  and 
has  been  involved  in  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
country,  both  prosperous  and  adverse.  In  5SS 
B.C.  Jerusalcin,  including  the  magnificent 
temple  built  by  Solomon,  was  burnt  by  Nebu- 
chailnezzar,king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  8-10) ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  The  temple,  too,  was 
rebuilt,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  Solo- 
mon's ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  in  a  style 
of  great  niagnilicence  by  Herod.  In  a.o.  70 
both  the  city  and  the  temple  were  again  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  under  Titus :  multi- 
tudes of  the  Jews  were  slain  and  sold  into 
slavery :  they  henceforth  ceaserl  to  have  any 
8<'parate  existence  as  a  nation,  and  have  ever 
since  Ix'cn  scattered  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  eartlL 

In  A.D.  136  Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor, 
built  a  city  near  to  where  Jera««alem  had  stowl, 
and  called  it  JClia,  after  one  of  his  o>vn  names. 
He  also  ere<rtcd  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  decorated  it  with  two 
statues  of  himself. 

Of  the  d<;struction  of  Adrian's  temple  we  have 
no  account  ^lU^binson,  Jies.  i.  437) ;  but  about 
362  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  hostility  to 
('hristianity,  from  which  he  was  an  apostate, 
proposed  to  settle  the  Jews  again  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  rclmild  their  temple ;  but  according  to 
Marcellinus,  a  pagan  historian,  when  the  work 
was  begun  terrible  balls  of  fire  broke  out  from 
the  foundations  and  made  the  place  inaccessible, 
and  upon  many  repeats  endeavours  killed  tlie 
workmen  ;  and  as  the  fire  never  ceased  to 
rage  whiUt  any  attempt  was  made  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
(Jortin,  linn.  En-lrs.  Hint,  il  212). 

In  037  Jemsalem  surrendered  to  the  troops 
of  tlie  Khalif  Omar,  who  erected  a  mosque  uj)on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  tem]>lc.  This  is 
usually  r^arded  as  that  which  is  still  existing, 
and  though  when  the  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem 
in  10119  it  was  converted  into  a  church,  yet 
when  Saladin  recovered  it  from  them  in  1187  it 
was  again  turned  into  a  mosijuo  ;  and  from  thnt 
time  to  the  present  day  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  have,  with  one  slight  exception,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  first 
of  the  Egyptians  and  since  1517  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  they  seem  to  liave  undergone  no  material 
changes  exco]>t  such  as  are  incident  to  the  lapse 
of  time  (Robinson,  Res.  i.  440,  442 ;  ii.  36,  60). 

Jerusalem  is  situated  in  N.  hit  81"  46'  35", 


and  E.  long.  35*  IS'  80",  in  a  moimtaiiioiu  or 
rather  hilly  region,  and  is  32  miles  fitMD  tiis 
Mediteiranean  Sea,  IS  from  the  riTcr  JofdaSr 
20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria.  It  wit 
built  upon  hiUs,  and  was  snrroiiiided  hj  link, 
particuhirly  on  the  south  and  the  east ;  and  be- 
tween the  hills,  both  within  and  without  the 
city,  there  lay  deep  valleys  of  considerabls  ex- 
tent* The  principal  hiUs  on  which  it  was  boilt 
were  Mount  Moriah  to  the  east,  Beoetha  to  ths 
north,  and  Ophel  to  the  soath,  Acra  to  ths 
west  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  to  the  sooth  of  Aoa 
Mount  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David.  Hany,  from 
tlie  frequent  references  in  the  Scriptnivs  to 
Mount  Zion,  imagine  that  the  temple  stood  npoa 
it ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  was  on  Moont 
Moriah  that  the  temple  wss  built  (2  Chion.  ilL 
1),  not  on  Mount  Zion. 

On  the  site  of  the  temple  there  now  stsndi, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  Mohammedan 
masque.  It  is  a  most  magnificent  bailding^  and 
is  called  the  Mosque  £s  Sokrah,  or  the  Bock, 
not  the  M(Mque  of  Omar,  as  has  been  comnKmly 
supposed.  This,  and  the  ezcarated  gh*i«lwr 
under  it,  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  of 
Moslem  tradition.  The  Mohammedans  have 
loaded  it  with  legends  respecting  their  prophet 
until  it  has  become  in  their  eyes  seccmd  only  to 
the  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  Their  writings  are  full  of 
thojiraises  of  Sukrah  and  Jemsalem.  To  the 
south  of  Es  Sukrah  stands  the  Mosque  Kl  Air—, 
which  in  early  times  was  a  Christian  chnrch,  and 
it  also  is  held  in  great  veneration.  There  is  a 
third,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  is  called 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The  whole  are  r^aided 
as  forming  one  great  temple.  This  grand  tern- 
pie  or  mosque  is  considered  the  largest  in  tlie 
world,  except  that  at  (Cordova  in  Spain  (Wilson, 
i.  414  ;  Stewart,  514).t 

*  As  Jerusalem  stands  on  high  ground,  the 
roads  to  it  ascend  a  good  deal  from  every  quar- 
ter. Hence  the  phrase  *  going  up  to  Jerusalem' 
was  applicable  to  journeys  from  all  parts  of  the 
countr>-  {Amer.  Miss.  Uer.  1.S40,  339).  It  is 
about  2600  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Only  to  the  south  are  the  heights  slightly 
greater. 

i*  The  immense  size  of  some  of  the  lower 
stones  which  form  in  part  the  external  walls 
of  the  enclasure  of  the  mosque  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact  The  uj)i»er  jmrt  of  these  walls  is  ob- 
viously modem  ;  but  the  huge  stones  which 
a]ij>ear  in  portions  of  the  lower  part  are,  iu  all 
likelihood,  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  Herod, 
and  more  probably  as  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Dr.  R<.)binson  wxs  fully  STitisfied  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  temple.  The  apj^earance 
of  the  w^alls  in  almost  every  part  indicates  that 
they  have  been  built  on  ancient  foundations,  as 
if  ail  ancient  and  far  more  massive  wall  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  in  later  times  a  new  wall 
erected  upon  its  remains.  The  line  between 
these  lower  antique  portions  of  the  wall  and  the 
modem  parts  of  it  is  very  irregular,  yet  it  is 
also  very  distinct.  In  some  places  the  whole 
wall  is  modem.  Some  of  the  stones  are  from 
17  to  19  feet  in  length  by  4  in  height,  otliera 
from  20 A  to  24 A  by  5  feet,  and  one  was  ob- 
served 30  feet  10  inches  by  6  J  feet  broaiL 
Joseplnuj  likewise  speaks  of  the  magnitude  ol 
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Mount  Zion  lay  anciently  within  the  walls  ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  now  without 
them.  A  great  part  of  it  'has  long  been  under 
culture  ;  and  Zion,  according  to  the  prediction 
in  Micah  iii  12,  is  thus  '  literally  ploughed  as  a 
field'  (Wilson,  L  419  ;  Robinson,  Re9,  L  896). 

On  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  city  lies 
what  is  now  called  the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat, 
though  it  is  never  so  designated  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  a  deep  and  narrow  dell,  with  steep 
rocky  sides,  and  often  precipitous  (Robinson, 
Res.  i  824).  This  valley  was  the  channel  of  the 
brook  Ke(kon ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks  of 
being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  lu^  volume 
of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except 
during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the 
waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Even  in  winter  there  is  no  regular  con- 
stant flow  of  water,  and  persons  who  have  re- 
sided several  years  in  Jerusalem  have  never 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley ;  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  there  was  anciently 
inorewater  in  it  than  in  the  present  day.  Like  the 
wodis  of  the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served 
of  old,  as  now,  only  to  drain  off  Ibe  waters  of  the 


the  stones  employed  in  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  surrounding  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple.  According  to  him,  '  stones  were  mode 
uiie  of  40  cubits  in  magnitude  ; '  and  speaking 
of  the  temple  itself,  he  says :  '  Of  its  stones, 
some  of  them  were  45  cubits  in  length, 
5  in  height,  and  6  in  breadth'  (Joseph.  Wars^ 
V.  5.  1.  6).  These  are  dimensions  much  beyond 
any  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered  (Robin- 
son, Res.  343,  427,  428  ;  Wilson,  L  411).  Yet 
these  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  incredible. 
Maundrell  mentions  similar  large  stones  iu  a 
wall  which  surrounded  a  magniticent  temple  at 
Ball)ec  :  *  Three  of  the  stones,'  says  he,  *  which 
were  larger  than  the  rest,  we  took  the  pains  to 
measure,  and  found  them  to  extend  to  61  yards  ; 
one  21,  the  other  two  each  20  yards.  In  deepness 
they  were  4  yards  each,  and  in  breadth  of  the 
same  dimension.  These  three  stones  lay  in  one 
and  the  same  row,  end  to  end.  The  rest  of  the 
wall  was  mafle  also  of  great  stones,  but  none,  I 
think,  so  great  as  these.  That  which  added  to 
the  wonder  was,  that  these  stones  were  lifted  up 
into  the  wall  more  than  20  feet  from  the 
ground, 

*  In  the  side  of  a  small  ascent  on  the  east  part 
of  the  town  stood  an  old  single  column  of  the 
Tuscan  onler,  about  18  or  19  yards  high,  and 
one  yard  and  a  half  iu  diameter.  It  had  a 
channel  cut  in  its  side  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  ;  from  whence  we  judged  it  might  have  been 
erected  for  the  sake  of  raising  water'  (Maun- 
drell, 137). 

From  the  great  mosque  at  Jerusalem  CJhris- 
tians  have  long  been  jealously  excluded ;  but 
in  April  1855  the  Duke  de  Brabant  hod  an 
order  from  the  sultan  at  Constantinople  for  the 
admission  of  himself  and  suite,  and  the  pasha  at 
Jerusalem  was  bO  liberal  as  to  extend  the  per- 
mission to  others  of  the  Europeans  amounting 
to  upwards  of  100  (Stewart,  514,  619).  For  an 
account  of  what  they  saw  we  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Stewart's  work. 


rainy  season  (Robinson,  Rea.  L  402 ;  Wilson,  i 
479 ;  Maundrell,  402). 

Beyond  this  valley,  on  the  east,  lies  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  the  foot  of  which  is  pointed  out 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  It  is  a  small  plat 
of  ground,  nearly  square,  enclosed  by  an  ordi- 
nary  stone  wall,  and  within  this  enclosure  are 
several  very  old  olive-trees,  with  stones  thrown 
together  around  their  trunks ;  but  though  the 
gs^en  of  (Gethsemane  appears  to  have  been  on 
tiie  Mount  of  Olives,  yet,  except  that  this  may 
possibly  be  the  spot,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  this  plat  of  ground  to  mark  it  out  as 
C^thsemane,  nor  is  &ere  any  other  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  tradition.  Adjacent  to  it  are 
other  similar  enclosures,  and  many  olive-trees 
equally  old.  The  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
monks  as  to  sacred  places  in  Palestine,  and 
particularly  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  are  so  numer- 
ous, and,  for  the  most  i>art,  so  unfounded  and 
even  often  contrary  to  evidence,  that  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  their  identification  of  such 
places.  On  this  subject  we  entirely  agree  with 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Robinson, '  that 
all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  ancient 
places  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  throughout 
Palestine,  is  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
supported  by  circumstances  known  to  us  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  from  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, particularly  'contemporary  testimony* 
(Robinson,  Res,  L  346,  374  ;  Wilson,  i  481). 

Mount  Olivet  is  usually  said  to  have  three 
summits.  The  middle,  and  apparently  the 
highest,  is  directly  opposite  the  city,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  early  tradition,  was  the  spot  ttom 
which  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven.  Here,  on 
the  side  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  stands  what  is 
called  the  C!hurch  of  the  Ascension,  but  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  mosque.  Within  is 
shewn  a  mark  in  the  rock  which  is  said  to  be 
the  last  print  of  the  foot  of  our  Redeemer 
as  he  ascended  to  heaven.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  tradition  being  contrary  to  the 
express  testimony  of  the  evangelist,  who  says : 
*  And  he  led  them  out  as  for  as  Bethany, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them ; 
and  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven'  (Luke  xxiv.  50-51).  Now  Bethany  lay 
near  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  towards 
the  south-east,  and  was  fifteen  stadia,  or  nearly 
two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  being  as  far  distant 
from  the  church  as  the  church  is  from  that  city 
(Robinson,  Res.  i.  405-406  ;  Wilson,  l  482). 

To  the  south  of  the  central  peak  is  what  is 
called  by  the  Franks  the  Mount  of  Offence,  in 
allusion  to  the  altars  which  Solomon  built  for 
Chemosh  and  Molech,  and  other  gods  of  his 
strange  wives,  *  in  the  hill  that  is  before  [east- 
ward of  J  Jerusalem'  (1  Kings  xi.  7-8).  In  2 
Kings  xxiiL  13  it  is  called  *  the  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption.'* 


*  The  Mount  of  Olives,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Lieutenant  Symonds,  is  2397 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  (Wilson,  i  424).  The  height  of  the  central 
peak,  according  to  Schubert,  is  2556  Paris  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  416  Paris  feet  above  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (RobinsOn,  Res,  L  406). 
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Oo  the  Bouth  side  of  Jernsalem  lies  what  ia 
called  the  Hill  of  Evil  Comuel ;  on  the  northern 
side  the  Hill  of  Scopus,  so  much  noted  in  the 
Jewish  wars. 

Looking  to  the  position  of  the  city  as  regards 
all  these  hills,  we  may  see  the  propriety  of  the 
figure  employed  by  the  Psalmist:  'As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 
Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth, 
even  for  ever*  (Ps.  cxzv.  2). 

While  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  runs  between 
the  city  and  the  hill  Scopus  on  the  north,  and 
between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east, 
the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  commences  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city  and  runs  along  its 
southern  side,  where  it  at  length  joins  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  after  their  junction  the 
wadi  takes  a  southern  course  (Robinson,  Res.  i. 
402).  Here  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom 
the  idolatrous  Israelites  burned  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Molech  (2  Kings  zxiiL  10  ;  Jer.  viL  81). 

Not  far  from  the  junction  of  these  two  valleys, 
but  within  the  wall  of  the  city,  is  the  Pool  of 
Biloam.  It  is  an  oblong  reservoir  53  feet  long, 
IS  broad,  and  19  deep,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Dr.  Robinson.  It  is  still  in  a  state  of 
considerable  repair,  though  bushes  are  here  and 
there  grown  out  of  its  walls  (Robinson,  Res, 
I  493,  497  ;  Wilson,  L  499). 

Within  the  city  there  is  a  church  called  the 
Chun  h  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  said  to 
be  built  over  the  spot,  on  Mount  Calvary,  where 
our  Redeemer  was  crucified,  and  also  where  he 
wtis  buried  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  hero  to 
be  found  :  the  allegations  brought  forward  in 
proof  of  the  tradition  are  utterly  fallacious.  It 
may  not  be  ]>o8sible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  course  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  but  the  probability  is,  that  they 
were  not  more  restricted  in  this  quarter  than 
they  are  at  present,  but  rather  that  they  took 
even  a  wider  circuit  Now,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  considerably  within  the  pre- 
sent wall  ;  and  if  the  supposition  we  have  just 
made  be  correct,  this  will  at  once  prove  that  it 
cannot  be  over  the  spot  where  our  Lord  sufl'ered 
and  was  buried  ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  by 
John  that  *  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  nigh  to  the  city'  (xix.  20) ;  and  by  the 
apostle  that  he  'suffered  without  the  gate' 
(Heb.  xiii.  12).  Besides  the  places  where  our 
Lord  suffered  and  was  buried,  there  is  shewn  in 
tlie  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  number  of 
other  sacred  spots  coimected  with  his  cruci- 
fixion, burial,  and  resurrection  ;  for  example, 
•  the  stone  of  unction,'  on  which  it  is  alleged  his 
body  was  anointed,  but  it  is  foreign  marble,  and 
manifestly  apocryphal ;  etc  etc.  Close  to  the 
stone  of  unction  we  have  the  veritable  tombs  of 
the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  and,  wonderful  to  toll,  that  of  Mel- 
chiscdek.  Such  a  number  of  sacred  s(>ots  in 
one  place  tlirows  doubt  on  the  whole  (Wilson, 
i.  433-444,  446,  448  ;  Robinson,  lies.  ii.  60- 
80). 

The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  33  stadia  ( Wars,  v.  4.  3), 
or  somewhat  more  than  3|  miles.  That  of  the 
present  city  is  about  24  miles ;  so  that  neither 


in  ancient  nor  modem  times  can  it  be  oomidsti 
as  a  large  dty  (Robinaon,  JUs,  L  896). 

The  principal  streets  run  nearly  at  lii^ 
angles  to  each  other,  and  are  toleraU  j  sfarai^ 
They  are  narrow,  though  not  mors  so  than  tbose 
of  other  Eastern  dtiea,  and  like  them  are  wy 
badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irrogulail  j  with 
large  stones,  with  a  deep  square  chaimel  ia  the 
middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  gromid  eon- 
tributes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most 
Oriental  cities,  as  Alezandxiat  Smyrna,  and 
even  Constantinople.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  streets 
bear  names  among  the  native  population.  Hie 
houses  are  in  general  better  built  than  in.  most 
Eastern  towns ;  they  are  of  hewn  atone,  mostof 
them  low  and  irregular.  The  windows  are  smaQ, 
and  those  toward  the  street  have  usually  strong 
iron  grates  for  defence,  end  thin,  ifine  wooden' 
grates  to  prevent  the  women  being  seen  hy  those 
who  pass  {Amer,  Mist.  Her.  1824»  p.  42).  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  in  looking  over 
Jerusalem  is  the  curious  construction  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  most  of  which  have  a  dome 
arising  from  its  flat  surface,  some  having  two  or 
three.  The  next  is,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Moses  (Deut  xxii  8)  the  roofa  are  pro- 
vided with  parapets  to  prevent  accidents ;  and 
finally,  that  as  the  house-top  is  still  used  as  a 
place  of  general  resort  in  hot  weather,  provision 
has  been  made  at  once  for  the  privacy  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  harem.  These  parapeta  are 
constructed  for  a  space  varying  from  6  to  12 
feet,  with  tiers  of  small  earthenware  pipes,  such 
as  we  use  in  tile-draining,  through  whidi  the 
fair  dames  can  look  abroad  without  the  danger 
of  themselves  being  seen  (Stewart,  269). 

*  In  our  walks  through  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons,' says  Dr.  Robinson,  '  we  were  struck  with 
the  comparatively  few  people  we  met,  and  the 
indiflerence  with  which  they  seemed  to  regard 
us  and  our  movements.  In  the  city  itself  the 
bazaars  were  usually  thronged.  In  the  large 
streets  also  there  were  commonly  many  persons 
passing  to  and  fro ;  but  all  the  other  streets 
were  comparatively  solitary.  Outside  of  the 
city  a  few  peasants,  with  their  asses,  were 
wending  their  way  to  and  fh)ni  the  gates ;  a 
few  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Olivet ;  a  few  women  with  their  water- 
skins  around  the  fountains  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  and  occasionally  Moslem  females, 
veiled  in  white,  sitting  or  strolling  among  the 
tombs  of  their  people.  These  were  ordinarily 
the  only  signs  of  life  and  activity  which  the 
stranger  could  perceive  as  he  wandered  around 
*  the  city  of  the  great  king"  (Robinson.  Rn.  i 
828,  362,  394). 

The  ix)pulation  of  Jerusalem  has  been  vari- 
ously  estimated,  according  to  the  fancy  of  dif- 
ferent travellers,  from  12,000  or  15,000  up  to 
32,000.  In  1838  Dr.  Robinson  did  not  think 
that  the  standing  population,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  could  be  reckoned  above  1 1,500  souls  • 
but  the  influx  of  strangeTS  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year  must  often  make  the  number  greatly 
more.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  dwell  in 
separate  quarters,  according  to  tlieir  religion, 
Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  The  Mo> 
hamniedans,  according  to  him,  were  more  numer- 
ous than  either  the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  but 
fewer  than  these  two  bodies  when  put  together 
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Of  all  thifl  native  population,  as  well  as  through- 
out Syria  and  E^^t,  the  Arabic  is  the  verna- 
cular language  ;  as  much  so  as  the  English  in 
London  or  the  French  in  Paris  (Robinson,  Bes, 
iL  83,  86,  86). 

The  varieties  and  confusions  of  religious  -pet- 
suasions  in  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  especi- 
ally at  particular  periods  of  the  year  which 
bring  in  a  great  influx  of  strangers,  it  is  curious 
to  behold.  Among  the  mingl^  population  are 
to  be  seen  persons  of  the  chief  religions  in  the 
world — Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Qreeks, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Abyssinians,  Jews,  Moham> 
medans,  Drusian  idolaters,  etc  etc.  Jeru- 
salem, the  ancient  city  of  God,  has  become  a 
vast  caravansary,  in  which  all  confessions,  all 
religious  rites  seek  a  refuge.  The  variety  of 
languages  is  equally  great.  Divine  service  is 
celebrated  in  English,  German,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  etc.  It  is  a  perfect 
BabeL  There  is  probably  no  place  on  earth 
where  so  many  and  so  heterogeneous  elements 
are  to  be  found  {Jour,  Sac  Lit  July  1856, 
482). 

The  Jews,  though  not  numerous,*  form,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  are  not  natives,  but  have  resorted 
to  the  holy  city  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant, 
and  from  the  dilTerent  countries  of  Europe,  to 
end  their  days  amidst  the  desolations  of  Zion, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  buried  among 
the  graves  of  their  fathers  in  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphati*  As  they  have  resorted  to  the  country 
from  religious  motives,  they  are  in  general  very 
poor,  and  as  to  engage  in  any  secular  employ- 
ment would  be  derogatory  to  their  personal 
holiness  and  dignity,  they  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  alms  which  are  collected  for 
them  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  families  in  good  cir- 
cumstances who  are  very  careful  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  display  of  their  substance  lest  they 
should  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Turks  or  en- 
courage demands  for  charity  by  their  brethren 
which  they  may  not  be  able  to  answer  (Wilson, 
L  453). 

The  Jews  live  together  in  what  is  called  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  city.  The  locality  most 
frequently  visited  by  them  is  their  'place  of 
wailing,'  or  the  western  wall  of  the  enclosure  of 
the  Haram,  called  by  them  the  *  Hill  of  the  Holy 
House,'  where  they  are  permitted  to  purchase 
the  right  of  approaching  the  site  of  their  temple, 
and  of  praying  and  wailing  over  its  ruins,  and 
the  downfall  of  their  nation.  On  Friday  they 
assemble  here  in  great  numbers.  It  is  the 
nearest  point  where  they  can  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  site  of  their  ancient  temple  ;  and 
fortunately  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  from  obser- 
vation by  the  narrowness  of  the  lane  leading  to 
it  and  the  dead  wall  around.     This  touching 

*  In  1843  the  Jews  estimated  their  own 
numbers  at  about  3700  (Wilson,  i.  454). 

+  Of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  greater  num- 
ber have  come  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  in 
onier  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  and 
die  in  one  of  the  four  holy  places — Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  or  Safed  (Robinson,  Res. 
286). 


custom  of  the  Jews  is  not  of  modem  origin. 
Bei^amin  of  Tudela  mentions  it  in  the  12th 
century  as  connected  apparently  with  the  same 
spot,  and  very  probably  the  custom  has  come 
down  from  still  earlier  times  (Wilson,  L  460  ; 
Robinson,  Res,  L  349). 

Jerusalem  has  few  manufactures  and  no  ex- 
ports, except  what  are  carried  away  by  the  pil- 
grims. The  chief  articles  manufactured  here, 
and  alio  at  Bethlehem,  are  rosaries,  cruciflxes, 
models  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  like, 
carved  in  olive-wood,  in  the  fruit  of  the  dom- 
palm  (said  to  be  brought  from  Mecca),  in  mother* 
of-pearl,  or  sometimes  in  the  species  of  black 
shining  stone  found  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Some 
of  these  are  neatly  executed.  The  concourse  of 
pilgrims  at  Easter  converts  the  city  into  a  sort 
of  toy-shop  or  fair ;  and  immense  quantities  of 
these  tokens  are  carried  away  after  having  been 
duly  consecrated  by  the  priests.  Merchants 
also  resort  hither  at  that  season  from  Damascus 
and  other  places  with  wares  of  various  kinds ; 
so  that  the  whole  city  then  wears  an  air  of  bustle 
and  business  strikingly  in  contrast  with  its  still- 
ness and  listlessness  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
(Robinson,  Rea.  iL  96). 

Travellers  on  first  arriving  at  Jerusalem  never, 
perhaps,  fail  to  feel  great  disappointment  They 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  minds  to  the 
fact,  that  the  very  ordinary,  commonplace-look- 
ing Turkish  town  which  they  now  behold  could 
be  the  very  Jerusalem — ^the  holy  city — ^where 
David  and  Solomon  reigned,  where  the  prophets 
uttered  their  oracles,  and  which  was  hallowed 
by  the  presence  and  ministry  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  of  which  they  have  read  and  heard 
so  much  from  their  earliest  childhood.  Yet  it 
is  even  so ;  and  from  this  now  inconsiderable 
place,  degraded  and  trodden  down  as  it  is,  there 
has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the  nations 
an  influence,  for  weal  or  woe,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has 
never  exerted  (Robinson,  Res.  iv.  162). 

But  though  not  romantic — though  at  first 
sight  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme— there 
does  at  last  grow  up  an  interest  about  Jeru- 
salem which  no  other  city  can  excite.  It  is  true 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  modem  city  ;  its  houses 
and  its  streets  are  modem.  The  old  city  lies 
buried  20,  30,  or  40  feet  below  the  foundations 
of  the  present  buildings.  But  still,  as  you  look 
on  it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  with  the  gray 
ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made  up.  It  is 
the  ruins,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Jerusalem  on  which 
you  look  :  the  stones,  the  columns,  the  very 
soil  on  which  you  tread,  are  the  accumulation  of 
nearly  3000  years. 

Travellers  usually  approach  Jerusalem  from 
the  west,  north,  or  south,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
one  cause  of  the  great  disappointment  which 
they  so  commonly  feel  at  the  first  sight  of  it. 
Yet  no  human  being  could  be  disappointed  who 
first  saw  it  from  the  east,  a  point  from  which  it 
is  rare  for  any  traveller  to  have  his  first  vision 
of  the  holy  city.  The  approach  from  Jericho 
and  Bethany  is  truly  grand.  Its  grandeur  con- 
sists in  this,  that  you  then  look  at  once  on  the 
two  great  ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from 
the  surrounding  table-land,  and  that  then  only 
you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  great  Moham- 
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medan  mosque ;  it*  dome,  gnoeful  as  that  of 
SL  Peter's  at  Borne,  though  of  course  on  a  far 
smaller  scale ;  its  square  marble  platform  and 
enclosure,  dirersified  by  lesser  domes  and  foun- 
tains, hj  cypresses  and  olives,  and  phmes  snd 
palms — the  whole  as  secluded  and  quiet  as  the 
interior  of  some  college  or  cathedral  garden, 
only  enlivened  by  the  white  figures  of  rdled 
women  stealing  like  ghosts  up  and  down  the 
green  slope,  or  by  the  tnrbaned  heads  bowed 
low  in  the  various  niches  for  prayer.  This  is  a 
▼lew  with  which  no  one  could  be  disappointed 
(Stanley,  Sinai,  166,  167  ;  Amer,  Mist.  Her. 
182i,  p.  41).  'We  have  viewed  Jerusalem 
fttmi  different  stations,'  say  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
King,  two  American  missionaries ; '  have  walked 
around  it  and  within  it,  and  have  stood  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  with  Josephus'  description  of 
it  in  our  hands,  trying  to  discover  the  hiUs  and 
valleys  as  laid  down  by  him  1800  years  ago ; 
and  after  all  our  research,  we  compare  Jeru- 
salem to  a  beautiful  person  whom  we  have  not 
seen  for  many  years,  and  who  has  passed  through 
a  great  variety  of  changes  and  misfortunes, 
which  have  caused  the  rose  on  her  cheeks  to 
fade,  her  flesh  to  consume  away,  and  her  skin  to 
become  dry  and  withered,  and  have  covered  her 
face  with  the  wrinkles  of  age,  but  who  still  re- 
tains some  general  features  by  which  we  recog- 
nise her  as  the  person  who  used  to  be  the  de- 
light of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved.  Such  is 
the  appearance  of  the  holy  city  which  was  once 
'  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth' '  {Amer.  Miss.  Her.  1824,  p.  40). 

Of  late  years  signs  of  change  and  of  general 
improvement  have  become  ever3rwhere  visible, 
even  in  Jerusalem.  A  powerful  foreign  influ- 
ence was  brought  in  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the  other  enter- 
prises connected  with  it.  There  was  a  process 
going  on  of  pulling  down  old  houses  and  build- 
ing new  ones.  Along  with  this  there  was  a 
greater  influx  of  }«>anks,  both  as  residents  and 
travellers.  As  a  natural  result  of  all  this  there 
was  more  activity  in  the  streets,  more  people 
in  motion,  more  business,  and  more  circulation 
of  money. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
change,  and  so  far  of  improvement,  Jerusalem 
is  still  in  all  its  features  an  Oriental  city — in  its 
closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness  (Robinson,  lies.  iv.  1(52). 

JEWS,  a  name  originally  given  to  people  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Hebrew  word  is  niH^, 
and  is  derived  from  min^,  Judah.  The  first 
example  which  wo  have  of  the  use  of  it  is  in  the 
reign  of  Ahoz :  *  At  that  time  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria,  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath '  (2  Kings  xvi. 
6).  Immediately  before  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  it  occurs  a  number  of  times  in 
Jeremiah,  as  in  xxxii.  12  ;  xzxiv.  9 ;  xxxviii.  19 ; 
xL  11,  12 ;  xli.  3 ;  xliii.  9 ;  xliv.  1 ;  Hi.  28 ;  and 
also  in  Dan.  iiL  8,  12.  After  the  return  from 
Babylon  it  appears  to  have  been  their  common 
designation,  as  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Neheniiah, 
and  Esther,  and  in  Zech.  viiL  23,  and  so  also 
in  the  N.T.  In  some  of  these  passages  persons 
of  the  nation  of  Israel  may  possibly  be  included. 
At  all  events,  it  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the 
oommon  appellation  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 


ham.   It  is  the  name  emplo]»Bd  by  Josephna 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  his  History. 

'There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  braid  nor 
free,  male  nor  female '  in  Christ :  no  one  is  re- 
garded before  God  on  account  of  any  outward 
circumstances;  and  now  under  the  gospel  all 
have  equal  warrant  and  access  to  receive  him, 
and  enjoy  fellowship  with  him,  in  all  the  bleae- 
ings  of  grace  and  glory  (GaL  iii  28 ;  CoL  iiL 
11).  A  Jew  outwardly  is  one  who  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Jacob,  or  professor  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  a  Jew  inwardly  is  a  real  believer  and 
fearer  of  God,  answerable  to  his  profession. 

JEZHEEL.  1.  The  VsUeyof  JezreeUaaitis 
called  in  Scripture,  or  as  it  is  now  commonly 
caUed,  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and 
runs  right  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
east.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  plain  in  the 
Uoly  Land,  both  physically  and  historically. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  prospect, 
so  extensive,  so  rich,  and  so  varied,  with  so 
slight  traces  of  water  in  it.  The  Kishon,  until 
within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth,  is  merely  a 
winter  torrent  The  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon,  as  well  as  of  the  two  masses  of  hill 
which  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south,  are 
almost  entirely  bare.  On  the  other  hand.  Car- 
roel  on  the  south-west,  and  Tabor  on  the  north- 
east, are  remarkable  for  their  verdure  and  beauty. 
Every  traveller  has  remarked  on  the  richness  of 
its  soil  and  the  exuberance  of  its  crops  ;  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
and  that  of  the  poorest  kind.  Once  more  the 
palm  appears  waving  its  stately  tresses  over  the 
village  enclosures  ;  the  very  weeds  are  a  sign 
of  what,  in  better  hands,  the  plain  might  be- 
come (Stanley's  6'inai,  327,  329,  840). 

The  plain  of  E^idraelon  has  been  the  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine.  Here  was  fought  the 
battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  the  subject  of 
Deborah's  triumphal  song  ;  here  was  the  victory 
of  Gideon  over  the  Midiouites  and  their  allies  ; 
here  the  defeat  of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  when 
he  and  his  sons  fell  slain  on  Mount  Gilboa  ; 
here,  at  Megiddo,  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded 
when  he  fought  ogainst  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  then  on  his  way  to  make  war  on  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Other  battles  there  have  been 
in  later  time^  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  even  so  late  as  1799, 
between  the  Frencli  under  Buonaparte  and  the 
Turks,  when  the  latter  was  completely  defeated. 

It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  (xix.  18),  and  one  of  David's  early  wives 
was  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel  (1  Sara.  xxv.  43). 

2.  A  city  in  the  great  plain  of  Esilraelon. 
Here  Ahab  had  a  palace,  though  Samaria  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
near  to  it  there  was  a  vineyard  belonging  to 
one  of  the  name  of  Naboth.  This  vineyard  the 
king  wished  to  have  for  a  garden  of  herbs, 
and  Naboth  not  ])eing  willing  cither  to  exchange 
or  to  sell  it,  he  was,  through  the  instigation  of 
Jezebel  the  queen,  condemned  to  death  under 
the  forms  of  law  (1  Kings  xxi.  1-24).  As  a 
punishment  for  this,  Ahab  and  all  his  family 
came  to  an  untimely  and  miserable  end,  espe- 
cially Jezebel,  whose  *  flesh  the  dogs  did  eat  in 
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the  portion  of  Jezreel '  (2  Kings  ix.  14-37  ;  x. 
1-11). 

Zerin,  or  Zerain,  an  inconsiderable  village  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  plain,  is  considered  as 
undoubtedly  the  Jezreel  of  Scripture.  It  is  a 
most  magnificent  site  for  a  city  ;  but  the  village 
consistB  of  only  80  or  40  houses,  nearly  all  of 
them  in  ruins.  There  is  a  square  tower  of  some 
height,  partly  in  ruins,  from  the  windows  of 
which  is  obtained  a  splendid  view  in  all  direc- 
tions of  the  adjacent  country  (Robinson,  Jiea,  iiL 
163,  164, 166  ;  Wilson,  ii.  86,  87). 

JO'AB,  Ablshai,  and  Asahel  were  all  the 
sons  of  2jeruiah.  The  sacred  writers,  in  stating 
the  descent  of  persons,  usually  name  the  father  ; 
but  22eruiah  was  their  mother,  the  sister  of 
David,  and  consequently  he  was  their  uncle  (1 
Chron.  ii  16). 

Amasa,  who  commanded  Absolom's  forces, 
and  whom  David  afterwards  advanced  to  be  the 
head  of  his  army  instead  of  Joab,  was  also  a 
nephew  of  David,  being  the  son  of  another 
sister,  Abigail  (1  Chron.  ii  17).  He  was  basely 
assassinated  by  Joab,  though  they  were  cousins, 
on  account,  no  doubt,  of  his  having  been  super- 
seded by  him  as  conmiander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
XX.  8-10). 

It  may  also  be  remaiiced  that  all  the  four 
were  the  cousins  of  Absolom  and  Solomon,  and 
David's  other  children ;  yet  Joab  took  part  in 
slaying  Absolom  (xviiL  14,  15),  and  he  himself 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Solomon,  in  con- 
formity with  David's  instructions  (1  Kings  ii  5, 
6,  28-34). 

These  men  were  all  noted  in  their  day  ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
their  acts,  as  these  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Scriptures. 

JOB.  The  Book  of  Job  receives  its  name 
from  Job  being  the  chief  subject  of  it,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  writer  of  it,  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  supposed  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  historically  true  :  that  there  was 
not  only  such  a  man  as  Job,  but  that  he  actually 
met  with  the  successive  trials  mentioned  in  cIl 
i.  ii  ;  that  he  and  his  friends  made  the  speeches 
which  are  ascribed  to  thorn ;  and  that  the  whole 
ended  with  his  wealth  being  doubled  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  previous  to  the  calamities 
which  befell  him.  But  a  little  reflection  might, 
wo  think,  satisfy  any  one  that  this  opinion  is 
highly  improbable. 

That  there  was  such  a  man  as  Job  we  appre- 
hend is  unquestionable.  The  statements  of 
Ezekiel — *  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel, 
and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the 
Lord  God'  (xiv.  14  ;  see  also  ver.  20) ;  and  of 
James — *  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord 
w  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy'  (v.  11) — 
place  this  beyond  a  doubt  Noah  and  Daniel 
were  real  persons,  and  Job  must  also  be  held  to 
be  so.  The  appeal  of  James  to  the  patience  of 
Job,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  exercise  of 
that  duty  under  affliction,  would  have  been  utterly 
groundless  if  he  had  never  existed,  or  had  never 
exhibited  an  example  of  patience.    Tlie  country. 


too,  in  which  he  lived  is  also  mentioned,  '  the 
land  of  Uz '  (i  1),  which  we  find  mentioned  else- 
where in  Soipture  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Lam. 
iv.  21).  The  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  book  were  probably  also  real  per- 
sons, they  are  so  particularly  designated,  and 
also  the  tribe  or  district  to  which  they  belonged. 
We  have  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shu- 
hite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (ii.  11),  and 
also  '  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Bnzite,  of 
the  kindred  of  Ram '  (xxxii  2).  All  this  looks 
like  simple  history. 

But  though  these,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
circumstances  may  be  literally  true,  the  book 
itself,  we  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
history,  but  as  a  poem ;  and  that  even  the 
narrative  part  of  it,  though  founded  in  fact,  it 
also  perhaps  partly  fictitious.  It  is  not  very 
conceivable  that  the  calamities  which  befell  Job 
should  have  overtaken  him,  not  only  in  such  a 
number  and  of  such  a  nature  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  but  so  closely  on  each  other  as  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  words  three  successive 
times,  '  While  he  Was  yet  speaking,'  and  as  so 
complete  that  each  messenger,  after  telling  his 
story,  adds,  'And  I  only  am  escaped  alone 
to  tell  thee.'  First  of  all,  tiie  Sabseans  fell  upon 
his  oxen  as  they  were  ploughing,  and  his  asses 
as  they  were  feeding  beside  them,  and  took 
them  away ;  next,  £e  fire  of  God  (doubtless 
lightning)  fell  fh>m  heaven,  and  burnt  up  his 
sheep  and  the  servants,  and  consumed  them; 
then  the  Chaldieans  in  three  bands  fell  upon  his 
camels,  und  carried  them  away,  and  slew  the 
servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  last  of  all, 
a  great  wind  from  the  wilderness  smote  the 
house  where  his  sons  and  daughters  were  feast- 
ing, and  it  fell,  and  they  were  dead.  All  this 
has  a  very  artificial  aspect  It  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  actual  events  of  real  life  ;  but  it 
is  what  might  naturally  enough  obtain  a  place 
in  a  poem,  or  in  the  groundwork  of  a  poem. 

When,  too,  we  compare  the  account  of  Job's 
property  before  these  calamities  befell  him,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  with  its 
amount  after  he  had  been  again  favoured  with 
prosperity,  as  given  in  the  end  of  it,  and  find  it 
exactly  doubled,  and  that  in  each  particular,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  is  not  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  that  it  has  the 
look  of  being  an  accommodation  of  circum- 
stances to  the  main  object  in  view.  It  is  also 
rather  singular  that  in  the  first  part  of  his 
course  he  should  have  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  that,  though  they  were  killed  by 
the  fall  of  tho  house  of  their  eldest  brother,  he 
should  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  have 
exactly  the  same  number  both  of  sons  and 
daughters  (i  2,  3,  18,  19 ;  xlii  12,  13).  Even 
the  round  numbers  of  his  flocks  and  herds  in 
both  cases  have  a  fictitious  aspect  The  numbers 
of  Job's  sheep  and  camels,  and  other  cattle, 
though  not  incredible,  may  also  appear  to  us 
surprising ;  but  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs,  par- 
ticularly their  sheep,  are  sometimes  immense, 
far  surpassing  those  ascribed  to  the  patriarch 
(Harmer,  i  275). 

The  book  itself  consists  chiefly  of  speeches, 
but  of  speeches  of  a  high  order  of  poetry.  It 
is,  in  fact,  inconceivable  that  any  man,  however 
highly  gifted  he  inight  be,  should  have  been 
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able  to  pour  forth  such  speeches  extemponne- 
OQsIy ;  and  still  more  that  Job,  who  was 
labouring  under  a  loathsome  bodily  disease, 
and  was  also  most  wretched  in  mind,  should  have 
poured  forth  lengthened  speeches,  containing 
much  subtle  argumentation  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  poetry ;  and  that  Eliphaz  and  BUdad, 
Zophar  and  Elihu,  should  all  have  been  equally 
endowed  and  equally  poeticaL  Such  another 
case  as  this  probably  never  occurred  in  our 
world,  and  we  ought  not»  in  dealing  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  suppose  unnecessarily  im- 
possible or  inconceivable  cases. 

The  prologue  to  the  book  has  also  a  fictitious 
aspect  The  appearance  of  Satan  among  the 
sons  of  God  when  they  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  Jehovah,  the  dialogues  which 
passed  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  evil 
spirit,  and  the  permission  given  to  the  latter  to 
employ  his  power  in  afflicting  Job,  are  circum- 
stances which  do  not  appear  likely  to  have  taken 
plaee  literally. 

These  and  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  historical  work,  relating  ex- 
clusively simple  facts,  and  consisting  of  speeches 
that  were  actually  uttered  by  the  pezvons  whose 
names  ore  attached  to  them  ;  but  that  it  is  a  poem 
somewhat  of  a  dramatic  character,  founded  partly 
on  historical  circumstances,  the  whole  being 
made  to  bear  on  the  moral  ends  which  the  writer 
had  in  view,  or,  as  GroUus  expresses  it,  a  real 
fact  poetically  handled. 

When  and  by  whom  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Some 
assign  it  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  and  suppose 
that  Job  himself,  Elihu,  or  some  other  contem- 
porary, wrote  it.  Others  ascribe  it  to  the  Mosaic 
period,  and  assign  it  to  Moses  himself.  Others  re- 
refer  it  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  a  flourishing  period 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Great  named  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  each 
of  these  opinions  (Home,  Introd.  ii  726) ;  but 
they  are  all  based  on  much  the  same  ground — 
conjecture.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  on  what 
slender  grounds  critics  often  found  their  opinions. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or 
by  whom  the  Book  of  Job  was  written,  it  is 
plain  it  relates  to  an  early  state  of  society.  Of 
this  there  are  unmistakable  indications  in  the 
book  itself,  both  in  what  it  says  and  in  what  it 
does  not  say.  There  is  no  mention  of  nor  allu- 
sion to  any  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
or  Jacob ;  nor  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  or  their  joumeyings 
in  the  wilderness ;  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  any  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  IsraeL  Like  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  Job  apjiears  to  have  lived  in 
a  period  of  primitive  simplicity,  when  the  heads 
of  families  offered  up  sacriiices  on  their  own 
premises  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
there  being  as  yet  no  established  priesthood. 
When  he  declared  his  integrity,  he  scarcely 
alludes  to  any  kind  of  idolatry,  but  that  most 
ancient  one,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(xxxi.  26-28).  The  great  age  to  which  he 
attained  is  another  proof  of  the  early  period  at 
which  he  lived.  After  the  return  of  his  pro- 
sperity he  lived  140  years,  '  and  saw  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations '  (xlii. 


16).  Kow,  if  we  add  to  this  the  period  htion 
he  was  again  favoured  with  proeperity,  w  canry 
him  back  to  at  least  patriarchal  times.  Abra- 
ham lived  175  years;  Isaac,  180;  Jacobs  about 
147. 

These  various  circumstances  appear  to  iT>di*>it^ 
that  the  age  in  which  Job  lived  was  at  an  eari  j 
period,  in  a  time  of  primitive  simplidtj ;  aad 
though  we  are  not  entitled  to  identify  the  ago 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  book,  it  would  incline  us  to  refer  this  to 
an  early  age  also,  as  compared  with  either  the 
time  of  the  captivity  or  even  of  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

JOHN  THB  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zacharias  and 
Elisabeth,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
He  was  bom  about  six  months  before  oar  Lord. 
As  both  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  were  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  their  son  John  waa  of  coorBa 
of  the  line  of  the  priesthood ;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  ever  officiated  as  a 
priest     It  is  said,  *  The  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  shewing  unto  Israel '  (Luke  i  5,  24, 
26^1,   66,   67,   80);    and  after  he  appeared 
in  his  offidal  character,  he  had  duties  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  to  perform,  as  the  angel  who  was  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  (MaL  iiL  1).     On 
this  office  he  entered  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii  1),  and  he  continued 
in  it  until  our  Lord  entered  on  his  office  (John 
ill  22-24) ;  and  he  appears  shortly  after  to  have 
been  cast  into  prison  by  Herod  Antipas  (Matt 
iv.  12),  and  apparently  after  no  long  time  he 
was  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  that  prince  (xiv. 
1-12).     Of  his  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  ;  but  we  shall 
here  quote  the  account  given  of  him  by  Jose- 
phus.     Referring  to  the  defeat  of  Herod's  army 
by  Aretas  his  father-in-law,  he  says :   '  Now 
some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  very 
justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against 
John  that  was  called  the  Baptist ;  for  Herod 
slew  him,  although  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as 
to  righteousness  one  towards  another,  and  piety 
towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.     Now, 
when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him  (for 
they  were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words), 
Herod,  who  feared  lest  the  great  influence  John 
had  over  the  people  might  put  it  into  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they 
seemed  ready  to  do  anything  he  should  advise), 
thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to  pre- 
vent any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring 
himself  into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who 
might  make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be 
too  late.     Accordingly,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner 
out  of  Herod's  suspicious  temper  to  the  castle 
of  Mochecrus,   and  was   there  put  to  death' 
(^Ti^t^.  xviiL  5.  2).     In  this  statement  there  is 
nothing  out  of  character.     Joseph  us  did  not  re- 
ceive  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  nor  is  there  here  any 
mention  made  of  that  part  of  John's  character, 
that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Christ,  or  that 
he  referred  men  to  him.     The  genuineness  of  this 
passage  has  been  generally  admitted  by  learned 
men.  Lardner  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthened 


of  iti  antbcntlcitj  (IFerJtf,  viL  113- 
119). 

JOHN,  (Hie  of  thB  dudpln  of  onr  Laid. 
[Ambtleb.] 

JOlIAH,tlie«onof  Amittal  (Jonah).  l),wtu 
no  doabt  tlic  aame  penon  vbo  [>  mentioned  In 
2  Kinga  zir.  2S  u  '  the  prophet  of  Oath-hephsr,' 
■  town  in  Qililee.  It  Ii  probable  he  lired  either 
befora  or  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  He  waa 
ths  earliest  of  the  prophet)^  both  greater  and 
lesser,  though  ftom  the  placa  which  the  booli 
mbicit  bean  hii  name  holdi  in  the  O.  T.,  one 
might  natuTBllf  lappOBe  that  ha  iros  latar  than 
ipanj  of  them.  Then  wen  many  prophets 
before  Jonah,  bnt  we  hare  no  prophetical  booiu 
written  by  any  of  them. 

The  Booh  of  Jonah  haa  been  geneially  and 
Jnatly  conaldered  aa  a  literal  hiitory — a  simple 
Damtive  of  actual  ereDta.  The  hiatorical  and 
gei^raphicsl  notices  contained  in  it.  aa  the  names 
of  the  seaport  Joppa,  of  Tarshisli,  and  of  tfine- 
veh  j  the  dsscription  of  the  great  extant  and 
popnlonsness  of  the  latter  city,  and  alao  of  its 
wickedness ;  in  short,  its  narrative  style  aod 
general  complexion,  indicate  its  literal  character. 
This,  indeed,  is  put  beyond  all  doutit,  not  only 
by  its  reception  into  the  canon,  but  1>y  the  way 
in  which  our  Lord  refera  to  circumstances  re- 
lated in  it  (Matt  liL  38-41  ;  xri.  1-4).  The 
sUasiona  which  he  makea  to  circonutancea  re- 
corded in  the  0.  T.,  aa  in  Matt.  zlL  i2  ;  John 
liu  11  ;  Ti.  49,  are  to  actual  occurrences ;  and 
there  is  no  intimation  hi  any  part  of  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
being  anything  else  than  a  history. 

Later  critics,  however,  particularly  in  Ger^ 
many,  have  given  up  the  idea  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  being  a  true  history  ;  but  in  nothing  are 
they  agreed  except  in  denying  its  historical 
character.  Some  look  on  it  as  a  mere  Action, 
□theis  aa  an  allegory ;  some  as  a  poetical  myth, 
others  as  a  parable  ;  others  as  a  prophetic  tra- 
d^iou  claboruled  for  a  mnral  and  didactic  pur- 
pose The  variety  of  theories  which  prevail  an 
the  snhject  shews  how  little  their  several  sup- 
porters are  sotisRiid  with  each  other's  theory. 

The  great  objection  to  the  hiatorical  character 
of  the  book  is  the  miiacle  wiiich  It  records,  and 
no  donbt  it  is  of  a  very  eitraordinary  nature. 
But  it  liecames  not  mnn  to  limit  the  ;>ower  of 
God,  nor  to  question  the  wi^Miuni  of  his  acts. 
He  may  have  reasons  for  them  which 


aot  perc. 


n  fact 


ordinary  course  of  his  govemmenL  We  may 
indeed  remark  that  there  is  no  reason  for  saying 
that  it  was  a  whale  which  swallowed  up  Jonah 
In  ch.  L  17  it  is  called  'a  great  fish  ;'  and 
though  in  Matt.  xii.  40  it  is  colled  a  wbate  in 
the  E.  T.,  yet  the  Qreek  word  there  used  eig- 
nllies  any  large  fish.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  Cunii  carcAaruu,  a  species  of  shark 
which  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
capable  of  swallowing  a  man  (Home,  IL  956  ; 
Parkhurst,  Or,  Z«&  361). 

Of  Jonah's  statement  ns  ta  the  siie  of  Mi 
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persons  which  coold  not  discern  betwean  theft 
right  hand  and  their  left,'  which  would  probably 
give  a  papulation  considerably  under  a  million. 
In  eh.  iii.  3  it  is  also  stated  that  '  Nineveh  was 
an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jonmey,' 
wliich  it  is  calculated  might  be  about  sixty 
miles.  Now,  Diodonu  says  it  was  ISO  stadia 
on  the  two  longest  sides,  and  SO  on  the  two 
shortest ;  in  all,  4BI)  stadia,  which  are  reckoned 
Just  sixty  miles.  And  Mr.  Layaid  saya  :  '  If  we 
take  the  four  great  mounds  of  Nineveh,  Kony- 
tinjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Karamlcs,  as  the  comers 
of  a  aqnare,  it  will  ire  foond  that  its  four  sides 
correspond  pretty  accurately  with  the  480  stadia 
of  the  geographer  and  the  three  days'  jonmey  of 
the  prophet  The  agreement  of  the  measure- 
ments is  remarkable  (Layaid,  JVin.  and  Ban. 
IL  243,  247). 

JOrPA,  a  aeaport  hi  Palestine,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Bea,  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  first  men- 
tionad  in  Josh.  xix.  46  under  the  name  of  Japho, 
as  being  in  the  lot  of  Dan.  It  was  to  Joppa 
that  the  cedai~trees  were  brought  from  Lebanon 
for  the  building  of  both  the  first  and  the  second 
temples (SChron.ii.iei£zraiiL  7).  Itwasfrom 
Joppa  that  Jonah  aailed  to  Tarshish.  At  Joppa 
'  Feter  tarried  many  days  with  one  Simon  a 
tanner,'  aodwhiletbere  he  restored  Dorcas  to  life. 
Here,  too,  he  had  a  remarkable  vision,  to  teach 
him  that  the  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  no  longer  to  t>e  maintained,  pre- 
paratory to  his  receiving  meaaengen  from  Cor- 
nelius the  Romau  centurion,  requesting  him  to 
come  to  Cnsarea,  and  shew  hhn  i^  way  of 
the  Loid  (Acta  ii.  36-43  ;  i.) 

Joppa  is  now  called  Yafa,  which  is  a  mere 
modiHcntion  of  its  original  name.  It  stands  on 
a  rocky  hill  of  an  oblong  shape  close  by  the  sea, 
the  streets  and  houses  rising  regularly  above  one 
another  in  tien,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ground  forming  the  site  of  the  buildings. 
Neither  the  bouses  nor  the  walls  are  by  any 
means  so  despicable  as  they  are  often  repre- 
sented to  be.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and 
most  of  them  have  domes,  though  there  are  some 
with  flat  roofs.  A  stranger,  in  approaching  it, 
seems  to  himself  to  be  coming  to  a  town  full  of 
masques.  The  harbour  is  surrounded  with 
rocks,  is  small,  and  has  no  depth  of  water,  and 
is  quite  inadequate  to  afi'ord  shelter  to  vessels 
of  any  connidemble  size  (Wilson,  ii.  256,  257). 
The  town  contains  a  population  ot  about  70(H), 
of  whom  one-third  are  Cliristians,  principally  of 
the  Greek  Church  (/tmer.  Miti.  lltt.  1837, 
265).  '  In  our  walks,'  says  Mr,  Biggs,  an 
American  missionary,  'we  observed  several  tan- 
neries situated  quite  on  the  shore.  There  is  no 
stream  in  the  vicinity,  and  hence  the  tannen 


estabiisi 


they  use  instead  of  vats  for  steeping  the  hides. 
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B  confini 


-ount  of  Diodorus,  but  in  the 
cent  excavations  ot  that  city.  In  ch.  iv.  11 
is  said  there  were  in  it  '  six  score  thousand 


day  with  the  fact  of  Simon  the  tanner's  house 
being  by  the  seaside'  {Acts  i,  32  ;  Amer.  Afisi. 
ffrr.  1840,  338). 

JORTJAN,  the  chief  river  of  Palestine,  which, 
including  the  Sea  of  Oaiilee  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  whirh  it  flows,  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  whole  length  of  Canaan.    It  takes  its  lisa  at 
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\he  western  base  of  Mount  Hennon,  or,  as  it  u 
now  colled,  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  aboat  a  mUe  and  a 
half  from  the  town  of  Hasbeiya.  There  is  a 
fountain  which  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  pool,  about  8  or  10  rods  in  circum- 
ference. The  water  is  immediately  turned  by  a 
stone  dam  into  a  wide  mill-race.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  roost  distant,  and  therefore  the 
true  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  Uasbani,  as  the 
stream  is  called,  meanders  for  the  first  8  miles 
through  a  narrow  but  very  lovely  and  highly- 
cultivate<i  valley.  Its  margin  is  protected  and 
adorned  with  the  green  fringe  and  dense  shade 
of  the  sycamore,  button,  and  willow  trees,  while 
innumerable  fishes  sport  in  its  cool  and  crystal 
stream.  Although  the  channel  immediately 
above  the  fountain  is  dry  and  dusty  during  most 
of  the  year,  yet  in  the  rainy  season  a  great 
volume  of  water  rushes  down  from  the  heights 
of  Mount  Hermon  above  Rasheiya,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  and  unites  with  the  water  of  this 
fountain.  The  stream  is  there  so  formidable  as 
to  require  a  goo<l  stone  bridge,  which  is  thrown 
across  it  a  few  rods  below  the  fountain. 

The  Hasbani,  however,  is  not  the  only  source 
of  the  Jordan.  There  is  another  to  the  south- 
east, at  the  town  of  Banias,  anciently  Cvsarea 
Philippl  It  has  been  said  that  it  issues  from  a 
cave,  which,  however,  is  much  choked  up  with 
stones  :  the  fact  is,  that  the  fountain  bursts  out 
amongst  loose  stones  and  rocks  several  rods  dis- 
tant, and  some  20  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Tlie  stream  of  water  which  it  sends  forth 
is  considerable. 

Toward  the  west  of  Banias,  at  Tel-el-Kadhi, 
there  is  another  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
It  is  called  the  River  of  Dan,  and  is  probably 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laish  or  Dan.  It 
is,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  '  a  circular  basin  about  100 
yards  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  water  were  rising  and  boiling  up,  and  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  fresh-water  tortoises 
were  di«porting  themselves.  It  formed  by  far 
the  most  co])ious  stream  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.  Two  large  streams  of  the  purest  water 
emerge  from  it,  which,  after  forming  a  little 
island,  immetliately  unite  into  a  rapid  river  10 
yanls  vnile  and  2  f«*et  deep,  haN-ing  a  very  quiok 
descent  through  a  luxuriant  grove  of  oleanders, 
briars,  and  wild  figs,  and  poplar,  and  ])istacia, 
and  mulberry  trees. 

*  Those,  and  a  number  of  other  lesser  streams, 
as  the  Ain-el-Mellahal),  Aiu-el-Balatah,  Ain-edk- 
Dhabod,  combine  together  to  form  the  waters  of 
Merom,  or,  as  they  are  now  called.  Lake  Huleh, 
at  about  25  miles  from  the  fountain  of  Hasbani. 
The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  tmite  and 
fiow  to  the  lake  of  Huleh  as  one  stream.  Tliis 
lake  is  somewhat  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  its 
apex  toward  the  south,  where  it  sends  out  iti) 
waters  to  form  the  Jonlan.  Thousands  of  aqua- 
tic binls  are  seen  gamboling  on  its  bosom,  and 
many  swallows  skimming  its  surface*  (Wilson, 
ii.  Ifil,  162,  164,  170,  172,  176,  179;  Bib. 
Hac.  iii.  186,  189,  211 ;  Robinson,  Bes.  iv.  896). 

The  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  commences  to  the 
N.W.  of  Banias,  and  running  fn>m  north  to  south, 
includes  not  only  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
but  the  Sea  of  Galileo  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  is 
tln»n  rontinuwl  in  the  Wa<li  Arabah,  until  it 
reaches  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  about 


Elath  (Ailah)  and  Eaongebery 
in  its  course  very  mateiiaUy  as  to  bnMhh. 
During  a  great  part  of  its  coune  this  xtSkj  b 
called  the  Ghor  (Wilson,  iL  181 ;  BobinMn,jR^ 
il  259,  490,  5941 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  appear  to  imsmi 
everywhere  a  tolerably  nnifoim  character.  It 
winds  through  scenery  remarkable  ratlier  for 
sameness  and  tameness  than  for  bold  ontlincL 
It  flows  in  a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour's  breadth  (sometimes  more,  sometinMs  hm\ 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
Ghor — in  the  northern  part  about  40  feet 
(Robinson,  Bes.  \L  260).  'After  harii^  de- 
scendeil  the  outermost  bank,'  says  IfaimdieU, 
who  approached  the  Jordan  by  the  ivay  of 
Jericho,  '  you  go  about  a  f^ong  upon  a  level 
strand  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  river.  The  second  bank  is  so  beset  with 
bushes  and  trees,  such  as  tamerisks,  willowi^ 
oleanders,  etc.,  that  you  can  see  no  watisr  till  yon 
have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this 
thicket,  anciently  (and  the  same  is  reported  of 
it  at  this  day),  several  sorts  of  wfld  beasts  ars 
wont  to  harbour  themselves ;  whose  being  washed 
out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
river  gave  occasion  to  that  aUnaion  ( Jer.  xlix. 
19),  '  Behold  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan'  '  (Maundrell,  82). 

The  stream  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  flows  between 
its  banks,  is,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
from  60  to  100  feet  wide,  while  its  depth  varies 
from  4  to  9  feet  Wliere  it  is  widest  the  bot- 
tom is  mud  ;  where  it  is  narrowest,  rock  w 
sand  (Rawlinson  in  UerodoL  L  549 ;  Stanley, 
Sinaiy  291).  It  varies,  like  all  rivers,  in  different 
years  and  at  dilTerent  periods  of  the  same  year. 
The  reports  and  estimates  of  travellers  differ 
exceedingly  as  to  its  breadth  and  depth  (Wilson, 
ii.  16,  125,  817  ;  Irby,  Trav,  92) ;  but  this  will 
account,  partly  at  least,  for  these  differences. 
They  will  also  vary  in  diflerent  parts  of  its 
course. 

In  the  0.  T.  we  read  of  the  fords  of  the 
Jonlan  (Josh,  ii  7  ;  Judg.  iii.  28).  It  is  crossed 
by  three,  or  at  most  four,  well-known  fords. 
The  first  and  second  arc  marked  by  remains  of 
Roman  bridges,  immediately  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Stanley,  Hinai,  290).  We  are  told  by 
travellers  sometimes  that  it  is  easily  foniable  by 
horses,  and  at  other  times  that  it  is  necessary 
to  swim  them  over.  It  is  crossed  by  numerous 
weirs,  which  greatly  obstruct  the  sailing  of  a 
boat :  in  many  places  it  may  be  crossed  from 
stone  to  stone  witliout  wetting  the  shoes  {Jour, 
Sac.  Lit,  July  1848,  189). 

Where  the  river  first  issues  fh)m  the  waters 
of  Merom,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Lake 
of  Huleh,  it  is  a  sluggish  stream  ;  but  after 
passing  Jacob's  Bridge,  2iJ  miles  below  it,  it 
becomes  a  sort  of  continuous  waterfall  (Gtog, 
Jour).  The  Lake  of  Merom  is  50  feet  above, 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean,  the  distance  between  them  being 
at  the  utmost  1 0  miles.  Down  the  narrow  and 
depressed  cleft  between  the  two  lakes  the  river 
(lows  with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a  narrow  bed, 
being  in  fact  little  less  than  a  succession  of 
rapids.  Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding, 
and  the  fall  cannot  average  less  than  40  or  50 
feet  per  mile.     The  general  direction  is  almost 
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due  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  in  which  for  a  time  it  loses  itself. 
This  lake  was  much  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  hence  it  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. 'The  appearance  of  the  lake/  says 
Buckingham,  '  is  still  grand.  The  barren  aspect 
of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  dul- 
ness  to  the  picture ;  and  this  is  increased  to 
melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of  its  waters,  and 
the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  where  not  a  vessel  or  boat  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  found'  (Buckingham,  Trav.  in  Palestine 
IL  345).  *  The  whole  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  well-nigh  depopulated  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  the  depravity  and  misgovemment  of 
man'  (Wilson,  U.  Ill,  112). 

Dr.  Robinson  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  which  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  made  upon  him  : — '  On  reaching  the  brow 
of  the  height  above  Tiberias  a  view  of  nearly 
the  whole  sea  opened  at  once  upon  us.  It  was 
a  moment  of  no  little  interest ;  for  who  can 
look  without  interest  upon  that  lake  on  whose 
shores  the  Saviour  lived  so  long,  and  where  he 
performed  so  many  of  his  mighty  works !  Yet 
to  me,  I  must  confess,  so  long  as  we  continued 
around  the  lake,  the  attraction  lay  more  in  these 
associations  than  in  the  scenery  itself.  The 
lake  presents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed  basin,  from 
which  the  shores  rise  in  general  steeply  and  con- 
tinuously all  around,  except  where  a  ravine  or 
sometimes  a  deep  wadi  occasionally  interrupts 
them.  The  hills  are  rounded  and  tame,  with  little 
of  the  picturesque  in  their  form ;  they  are  decked 
by  no  shrubs  or  forests  ;  and  even  the  verdure  of 
the  grass  and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son might  give  them  a  pleasing  aspect,  was 
already  gone ;  they  were  now  only  naked  and 
dreary.  Whoever  looks  here  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer  beauty  of 
those  of  England  or  the  United  States,  will  be 
disappointed.  My  expectations  had  not  been  of 
that  kind  ;  yet,  from  the  romantic  character  of 
the  scenery  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  I  cer- 
tainly had  anticipated  something  more  striking 
than  we  f9und  around  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
One  interesting  object  greeted  our  eyes — a  little 
boat,  with  a  white  sail,  gliding  over  the  waters  ; 
the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  upon  all 
the  lake '  ( Robinson,  /?«.  iiL  253).  The  number 
of  edible  fishes  in  the  lake,  as  regards  both  spe- 
cies and  quantity,  is  great ;  but  the  indolent 
people  on  its  bonlers  catch  them  now  only  by 
the  line  and  hand-net  thrown  from  the  shore 
(Wilson,  ii.  114). 

The  extent  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  has  some- 
times been  greatly  overrated.  Dr.  Robinson 
estimates  the  whole  length  of  its  western  coast 
at  about  14^  geographical  miles,  and  the  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north  to 
its  exit  on  the  south  at  not  more  than  11  or  12 
geographical  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  he  es- 
timates at  about  6  geographical  miles  (Robinson, 
J{€S.  iiL  313).  In  the  clearness  of  the  Eastern 
atmosphere  it  looks  much  smaller  than  it  is  in 
reality.  From  no  point  on  the  western  side  can 
it  be  seen  completely  from  end  to  end  (Stanley, 
^inai,  302). 

After  resting  for  a  while  in  the  clear  and 
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deep  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan 
again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern  direc- 
tion along  the  still  lower  depression  which  now 
forms  its  channel  Here  the  descent  of  the 
stream  becomes  comparatively  gentle,  not  much 
exceeding  3  feet  per  mile ;  for  though  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  seas  is  60  or  70  miles, 
and  the  entire  fall  is  660  feet,  which  would  give 
a  descent  of  about  10  or  11  feet  per  mile,  yet 
the  river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  course  is 
so  tortuous  that,  according  to  Lynch,  it  traverses 
at  least  200  miles,  and  hence  the  fall  is  not 
greater  than  is  above  indicated.  Still  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  twenty-seven  rapids,  some  of 
them  most  fearful,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every 
7  miles  (Lynch,  Exped,  to  the  Jordany  264,  265). 

No  important  stream  joins  the  Jordan  on  its 
western  side  ;  but  5  miles  below  the  point  where 
it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  it  receives  a 
considerable  tributary  from  the  east,  the  ancient 
Hieromax,  which  drains  a  lai^ge  district  of  the 
main  chain  descending  from  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
ancient  Itursea,  and  Trachonitis.  Again,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  another  tributary 
of  almost  equal  size,  joins  it — the  Jabbok  or 
Zerka,  which  descends  through  a  deep  ravine 
^m  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ammonites. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  its  most 
northern  source,  that  of  Hashbeiya,  to  its  enter- 
ing  the  Dead  Sea,  including  the  waters  of  Merom 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  through  which  it  flows, 
is,  if  we  include  its  meanderings,  about  270 
miles,  if  we  exclude  them,  about  140  (Rawlinson 
in  Herodot,  L  548). 

The  Dead  Sea  is  not,  like  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
a  fresh-water  lake.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mc»re 
strongly  impregnated  with  salts  than  the  ocean 
itself.*  The  water  is  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, but  has  an  extremely  bitter,  pungent, 
nauseous  taste.  It  has  a  much  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  human  body,  and  hence  no 
efforts  will  cause  you  to  sink  below  the  surface, 
and  standing  erect  in  it,  the  head,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  part  of  the  breast  will  remain  above 
the  surface.  Its  buoyancy  is  quite  remarkable. 
*  Two  of  us,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  *  bathed  in  the 
sea ;  and  although  I  could  never  swim  before 
either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit, 
stand,  lie,  or  swim  in  the  water  without  diffi- 
culty.' Dr.  Wilson  also  mentions  one  of  his 
fellow-travellers  *  who  had  not  ventured  before 
to  make  the  experiment  of  swimming,  but  who 
found  himself  able  to  float  on  it  like  a  block  of 
wood.'  He  adds  :  *  On  coming  out  of  the  sea, 
we  observed  that  our  bodies  appeared  as  if  we 

*  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Dead  Sva 
is  the  saltest  in  the  world  ;  but  this  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  scale  seems  to  be  as  follows : — 
Rain-water  is  the  purest  of  all ;  then  river- 
water  ;  then  fresh-water  lakes  ;  then  the  Baltic 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  then  the  ocean  ;  then  the 
Mediterranean  ;  then  the  Caspian  and  Aral ; 
then  the  Dead  Sea  ;  last  the  lakes  of  Alton  and 
Ururaiah.  The  salt  particles  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  are  4  per  cent.  The  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  contains  26  J  per  cent  That  of  Lake 
Alton,  which  is  situated  in  the  steppes  east  of 
the  Wolga,  and  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  salt 
of  Russia,  contains  29  per  cent  (Stanley,  Sinai, 
280). 
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had  been  bathing  in  oil,  and  onr  akin  had  some- 
thing of  a  leathery  stiflheas  when  dried.  Our 
hair,  too,  was  quite  dotted.'  The  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  also  a  singular  degree  of  immo- 
bility about  them,  in  consequence  no  doubt  of 
their  great  specific  gravity.  The  surface  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  ex- 
cept the  slightness  of  the  ripple  caused  by 
the  wind.  A  strong  wind  does  cause  waves ; 
but  even  in  a  considerable  breeze  the  water  will 
be  perfectly  lifeless,  causing  not  the  slightest 
plashing  against  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  (Robin- 
son, Rea.  iL  212,  223 ;  Wilson,  ii.  21  ;  Maun- 
drel,  84  ;  AtMT,  Misa,  Uer,  1834,  p.  243 ;  Ih, 
1840,  p.  342). 

The  Dead  Sea  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep 
chasm  or  caldron,  shut  in,  both  on  the  east  and 
the  west,  by  ranges  of  precipitous  moimtains, 
their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the  water, 
and  again  retreating  backward,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  Btri|)e  of  shore  below.  The  mountains 
on  the  east  are  obviously  much  higher,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  than  those  on  the  west 
One  feature  of  it  is  deserving  of  notice — ^namely, 
the  number  of  shoal-like  points  and  peninsulas 
which  run  out  into  its  southern  parts,  ax>pear- 
ing  like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  flat  shores,  gives  to  the  whole 
southern  port  of  the  sea  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long  wind- 
ing bay  or  the  estuary  of  a  large  river  when  the 
tide  is  out  and  the  shoals  left  diy.  Only  a  com- 
paratively narrow  channel  remains  covered  with 
water  (Robinson,  Eea.  ii  204,.  206,  207,  218). 

The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea  are  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  its  waters,  and  of  the  surrounding  region 
— a  naked  solitary  desert  Exposed  as  are  its 
lofty  cliffs  of  limestone  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of 
a  biuming  sun,  nothing  but  sterility  and  death- 
like solitude  con  be  looked  for  upon  its  shores  ; 
and  nothing  else  is  actually  foimd,  except  in 
those  parts  where  there  are  fountains  or  streams 
of  fresh  water  (Robinson,  Res.  iL  219). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
and  of  most  modem  travellers,  there  are  found 
within  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  no  living 
thing,  animal  or  vegetable.  Yet  travellers  have 
occasionally  seen  shelb  upon  the  shore,  which 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  small  mussels  or 
periwinkles  may  after  all  exist  in  the  sea  ;  but 
this  has  usually  been  not  far  from  the  Jordan, 
and  the  likelihood  is,  that  any  such  shells  as 
have  been  seen  have  been  brought  down  by  that 
river  (Robinson,  Res.  iL  226). 

It  is  a  common  tradition,  that  birds  attempt- 
ing to  fly  over  the  Dead  Sea  drop  down  dead 
into  it ;  but  tliis  is  a  pure  fiction.  Birds  are 
found  in  great  nimibers  in  the  thickets  on  its 
shores,  and  may  be  seen  flying  about  and  over 
the  sea  without  sustaining  any  visible  harm 
(Maundrell,  84  ;  Robinson,  Res.  ii.  219). 

The  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pestiferous 
nature  of  the  climate  of  the  Dead  Sea  ore  a 
mere  fable.  Its  coasts  have  been  inhabited  from 
time  immemorial,  and  arc  yet  so  in  a  degree  ; 
and  if  this  is  now  less  the  case  than  formerly, 
the  cause  ia  to  l>e  sought  rather  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  ]>eople  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  country  or  of  the  sea.     There  must  of 


course  be  on  immense  evaporation  from  tlie 
itself,  in  consequence  of  its  low  poeition  and  ex- 
posure to  the  summer  heats  ;  and  this  again 
cannot  but  occasionally  affect  the  cleameas  of 
the  atmosphere  around.  But  the  character  of 
this  evaporation  cannot  well  be  different  from 
that  of  any  other  lake  in  similar  circumstanoea. 
The  Egyptian  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  fofnnd 
throughout  the  whole  Ghor,  is  in  itself  un- 
healthy, and  in  connection  with  the  manhea, 
gives  rise  in  summer  to  frequent  intermittent 
fevers  ;  and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohor 
are  a  f^ble  sickly  race.  But  this  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  Dead  Sea  as  snch ;  and 
the  same  phenomena  might  not  improbably 
exist  in  perhajis  an  equal  degree,  were  the  waters 
of  the  lake  fresh  and  limpid,  or  even  were  there 
liere  no  lake  at  all  (Robinson,  Res.  ii  226)l 

lliere  are  no  precise  data  for  fixing  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  bat  Dr. 
Robinson  estimated  its  length  as  about  39  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  length  appears  to  vary 
not  less  than  2  or  3  miles  in  different  years 
or  seasons  of  the  year,  according  as  the  water 
extends  up  more  or  less  upon  the  flats  towards 
the  south.  Its  breadth  is  of  course  somewhat 
variable ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  says  the  general 
breadth  may  be  about  9  or  10  such  mUes 
iRobinson,  Res.  iL  217  ;  Wilson,  ii  24).  About 
opposite  where  the  Amon  enters  the  Dead  Sea 
the  breadth  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  little 
more  than  8  geographical,  or  about  9  statute 
miles  ;  and  the  greatest  depth  188  fathoms,  or 
1128  feet  Lieutenant  Dale  reported  a  level 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  extending  nearly 
to  each  shore,  with  an  average  depth  of  17«» 
fathoms,  or  1020  feet  across  (Lynch,  Exited,  to 
Jordan,  280,  299). 

Toward  the  south-west  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  mountain  named 
Khasm  Usdum.  The  whole  body  of  the  moun- 
tain is  a  solid  moss  of  rock-f^t  The  ridge  is 
in  general  very  rugged  and  uneven,  varying  from 
100  to  150  feet  in  height  It  is  indeed  covered 
with  layers  of  chalky  limestone  or  marl,  so  as  to 
present  chiefly  the  appearance  of  common  earth 
or  rock ;  yet  the  mass  of  salt  very  often  breaks 
out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices  40  or 
50  feet  high  and  several  hundreil  feet  in  length, 
pure  cr}'Btalli8ed  fossil  salt  The  salt,  where 
thus  exposed,  is  ever>'>^'here  more  or  lees  fur- 
rowed by  the  rains.  *As  we  advanced,*  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  '  lai-ge  lunipi,  and  masses  broken 
off  from  above,  lay  like  rocks  along  the  shore, 
or  were  fallen  down  as  debris.  The  very  stones 
beneath  oui-  feet  were  pure  salt  ITiis  continued 
to  be  the  character  of  the  mountain,  more  or 
less  distinctly  niarkc<1,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  a  distance  of  2^  hours,  or  6  gcc^raphical 
mile^  The  Arabs  aiiinned  that  the  western 
side  uf  the  ridge  exhibits  similar  appearances. 
The  lumps  of  salt  are  not  transparent,  but  pre- 
sent a  dark  a])|)earanco  i)rocifeely  siniilor  to 
that  of  the  large  (juaiitities  of  mineral  salt  which 
wo  afterwards  saw  at  Varna,  and  in  the  towns 
along  the  Lower  Danube,  the  produce  of  the  salt- 
mines of  those  regions.* 

The  existence  hero  of  this  immense  moss  of 
foKsil  salt  helps  to  explain  the  excessive  soltness 
of  the  Dead  8ea.  The  waters  of  the  lake  may 
wash  the  luise  of  the  mountain  only  o<  casionally  ; 
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but  the  rains  of  winter,  and  the  streamlets  which 
run  to  the  sea,  would  carry  into  it  in  the  course 
of  ages  a  sufficiency  of  salt  to  impregnate  to 
some  extent  its  waters.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Ghor  to  tiie  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ;  so 
that  perhaps  even  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  its  shores,  may  contribute  materially  to  tho 
same  end. 

The  position  of  this  mountain  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  probably  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  SaMt  where  David, 
and  afterwards  Amaziah,  gained  decisive  victories 
over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  1  Chron. 
xviiL  12  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7).  This  valley  could 
well  have  been  no  other  than  the  Ghor,  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt. 
It  separates,  indeed,  the  ancient  territories  of 
Jndfdi  and  Edom.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood probably  lay  also  the  City  of  Salt,  enu- 
merated along  with  En-gedi  as  in*  the  desert  of 
Judah'  (Josh.  zv.  61,  62  ;  Robinson,  Bes,  IL 
481  ;  Maundrell,  81  ;  Wilson,  iL  20). 

The  great  valley  now  continues  to  run  on,  and 
after  a  time  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Arabah, 
by  which  name  it  goes  until  it  reaches  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  at 
Elath  (Ailah  ?)  and  Eziongeber.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  have  existed  only  since  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  has  been,  that  the  Jordan  before 
that  time  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  a  fertile 
plain.  But  this,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  we  now 
ascertained,  could  not  have  been  the  case,  at 
least  not  within  the  time  to  which  history  readies 
back.  Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursuing  its 
course  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  we 
found  the  waters  of  the  Arabah  itself,  and  also 
those  of  the  high  western  desert,  far  south  of  the 
Akabah,  all  flowing  northwards  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  considerably  to  the  south  before  the 
drainage  of  the  Arabah  runs  toward  the  Red 
Sea.  Every  circumstance  goes  to  shew  that  a 
lake  must  have  existed  in  this  plain,  into  which 
the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Robinson, 
Res.  ii.  490,  491,  507,  608,  590,  601  ;  Wilson, 
i.  284).* 

The  Ghor  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  in  itself  a  desert,  except  so  far 
as  the  Jordan  and  occasional  fountains  cover 
small  portions  of  it  with  exuberant  fertility.  On 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where,  instead  of  the 
Jordan,  wo  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the 
torrents  of  El  Jeib,  the  Arabah  is  almost  unin- 
terruptedly a  still  more  frightful  desert.  Though 
in  the  Arabah  fountains  are  numerous  for  a 
desert,  yet  they  are  less  copious,  and  seem  to 
exert  a  less  vivifying  power  than  those  of  the 


•  Stanley  says  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  35  feet 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean — i.  e.  more  than 
1300  feet  above  tlie  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  valley 
(Stanley's  Si)iaiy  285).  This  entirely  precludes 
the  idea,  that  in  later  times  at  least,  the  Jordan 
continued  its  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 


northern  Ghor  (Robinson,  Bea.  ii.  268, 286,  290, 
596). 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  re- 
gard to  this  great  valley  between  the  two  seas 
is  the  fact,  that  until  the  present  century  its 
existence  was  unknown  to  modem  geograph^n. 
Among  ancient  writers,  neither  Strabo,  nor 
Pliny,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any 
other  geographer  or  historian,  makes  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  it,  although  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  are  often  spoken  of,  and  the 
adjacent  regions  described.  Arabian  writers 
not  unfrequently  speak  of  the  Ghor,  applying 
this  term  solely  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordaif  In 
Abulfeda  alone  we  find  it  mentioned  that  the 
valley  extends  to  the  Red  Sea  (Robinson,  Rea.  ii. 
598  ;  Wilson  iL) 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
both  the  knowledge  and  the  name  of  the  'Arabah 
are  found  to  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity.  The 
Hebrew  word  *  Arabah,  signifying  in  general '  a 
desert  plain,  steppe '  (Isa.  zxxiii  9  ;  Jer.  L  12 ; 
11  43),  is  applied  with  the  article  {the  Arabah) 
directly  as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley 
in  question  in  its  whole  length,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  at  the  present  in  the  same  form  in 
Arabic,  El  'Arabah.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
Arabah  distinctly  connected  with  the  Red  Sea 
and  Elath.  The  Dead  Sea  itself  is  called  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah.  It  extended  also  towards 
the  north  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  *Arboth 
(plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were  parts  of  it. 
The  Arabah  of  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  like  the 
Ghor  of  Abulfeda,  was  the  great  valley  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  it  the  Scriptures  thus  re- 
ceive an  important  illustration  (Robinson,  Bes, 
iL  598  ;  Wilson,  L  284).* 

The  Jordan,  taking  into  account  its  whole 
course,  is  a  very  remarkable  river,  considered 
simply  as  a  river.  Whilst  Egypt,  whilst  Da- 
mascus, whilst  Antioch  derive  their  very  ex- 
istence from  their  respective  rivers,  the  Jordan 
presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  river  almost 
wholly  useless,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  through 
the  long  ages  of  its  history.  It  is  still,  indeed, 
the  great  watering-place  of  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
and  so  it  must  always  have  been.  But  it  is  the 
river  of  a  desert.  *  The  desert '  is  the  ordinary 
name  by  which  the  valley  in  which  it  runs  is 
known.  Hardly  a  single  city  or  village  rose  on 
its  actual  banks.  Within  the  narrow  range  of 
its  own  bed  it  produces  a  rank  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  this  luxuriant  line  of  verdure  only 
sets  off"  more  strikingly  the  contrast  of  life  with 
death,  which  is  its  characteristic  feature. 

*  The  following  note  Is  by  Dr.  Robinson  : — 
Heb.  nD"iyn,  ha  *Arbah,  in  connection  with  the 

Red  Sea  anil  Elath  (Dent  i.  1  ;  ii.  8).  As  ex- 
tending to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Josh.  xii.  3  ;  in 
the  Heb.  ver.  1  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4). 
'  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea '  (Josh.  iii.  16  ; 
xiL  3;    Dent   iv.  49).      'Plains   (nU"}?)   of 

• 

Jericho '  (Josh.  v.  10 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  5).  *  Plains 
of  Moab ' — i.  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably  pas- 
tured by  Moab,  though  not  within  its  proper 
territory  (Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8  ;  Num.  xxiL  1. 
Comp.  Gesenius,  Lex.  Hob.  art.  nD"iy). 
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This  AizurnUr  fate  of  the  Joidan  b  the  mult 
of  the  deprcMioD  of  its  chazmeL  The  depth  of 
the  Tftllej  in  which  it  flows  prerents  its  waters 
from  escflping,  like  those  of  the  Xile,  to  feitOise 
anjthini^  beroDrl  its  own  immediate  bed  ;  bat 
the  trr/pical  temperatore  to  which  the  whole 
plain,  the  Ghor,  is  expoeedy  whilst  calling  out 
into  almost  nnnataral  rigoor  whaterer  Tegcta- 
tion  receives  the  life-giving  tonch  of  its  waters, 
withers  np  everj  particle  of  Terdare  that  is 
found  bej<Hid  its  reach. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  cnrions  of 
inland  seas.  It  is  1300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  SUtdltemntAn,  and  thus  the  most  depressed 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  as  the  Lake  Sir-i- 
kol,  where  the  Oxns  risen,  is  the  most  elevated 
(Stonley's  Sinai,  250;  * 

jrySEPH,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was 
bom  in  Mes^jpotamia  aboot  Bx:,  1745  (Gen.  xxz. 
22-24).  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  was,  throngh  envy,  s<^  by  his  brethren  to 
some  Ishmaelites  (they  are  also  called  Midian- 
ites)  who  were  pawing  by  *from  Gilead  with 
their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh,'  on  their  way  down  to  Egypt  He  was 
sold  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  which  bhews 
how  small  was  the  price  of  slaves  at  that  period. 
On  reaching  Egypt  he  was  again  sold  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's  and  captain  of  the 
guarrl  (xxxvil  2,  11,  25,  28,  36).  Joseph  by 
hui  good  conduct  so  won  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  his  master  that  he  entrusted  to  him 
the  entire  mani^ement  of  his  household  affairs. 
He  was  withal  'a  goodly  person  and  well- 
fnvoure<l ;'  and  Potiphar's  wife  sought  to  draw 
him  into  criminal  inten-ourse  with  her,  and  on 
his  nobly  resisting  the  temptation,  she  accused 
him  to  her  huHhand  of  having  attempted  to 
debauch  her.  Ufion  this  Potiphar  threw  him 
into  priHon  (xxzix.)  There  he  remained  at  least 
*  two  full  years,'  though  it  may  have  been  much 
longer.  But  Pharaf)h  the  king  having  had  two 
reinnrkable  dreams,  snd  Joseph  having  inter- 
I»rcted  them  as  signifying  that  there  would  be 
seven  Burxjessive  years  of  plenty  in  the  land  of 
Egy{it,  and  that  time  would  be  followed  by 
seven  years  of  scarcity,  this  led  to  his  being 
advanr>e<i  to  be  the  governor  of  the  country  : 
'  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See  I  have  set 
thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pliaraoh 
took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon 
JoHe})h's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of 
fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
whirh  he  had  ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bow 
the  knee  ;  and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt'  He  was  now  thirty  years  old, 
so  that  he  had  probably  already  been  about 
thirteen  years  in  Egypt  (xlL  1-46).  The  seven 
yc'^rs  of  plenty  having  passed  away,  and  the 
ytMin  of  scarcity  having  begun,  and  the  famine 
having  extended  to  Canaan  and  other  countries, 
his  bretliren  came  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com, 
and  on  o<:ca8ion  of  their  second  visit  he  made 
himself  known  to  them  ;  and  now,  on  his  invi- 

•  The  lake  8ir-i-kol  is  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (t.  e.  nearly  as  high  as  Mount 
Blanc),  and  is  a  sheet  of  water  14  miles  long 
and  1  mile  broad  (Stanley,  Sinai,  28G). 


tatron,  Jacob  his  fiitlier  and  the  vbols  UmSf 
came  down  to  E^jpt,  and  were  aittlinl  lif  him 
in  the  land  of  Goshen.  This  was  at  leMft  warn 
years  from  the  time  of  his  being  laaed  to  ba 
mler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (zlr.  t^  IIV,  aid 
probably  aboat  twenty-two  yens  from  the  thneol 
his  being  sold  into  that  eoonfary.  Bach  were  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  eettleBent 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  land  of  l^gjpt 
Jacob  lived  after  he  came  down  to  Egfpi 
seventeen  years  (xhriL  9,  2d)  ;  to  that  Josefi, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  dea^  nnist  have  bea 
aboat  fifty-six  years  of  age^  Pharaoh,  alter 
raising  him  to  be  second  in  the  kingdom, '  gave 
him  to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti> 
pherah,  priest  of  On,'  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Mjmasseh  and  Ephraim  (zlL  45,  51,  5SV, 
who  became  the  fathers  of  two  of  the  chief 
tribes  of  Israel  It  wiU  be  seen  from  thk  nl 
other  examples  that  might  be  given,  that  the 
children  of  Israd  were  by  no  meana  of  pare 
descent  in  the  female  line  :  the  wives  of  JaoE>b's 
descendants,  during  the  200  yean  thej  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  were  pro^bly  often  heathena;  it  is 
likely  there  was  a  large  infuakxi  of  Egyptian 
blood  into  the  Israelitish  tribes.  Joaeph  lived 
after  the  death  of  his  father  fifty-four  years,  and  at 
length  died, '  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  pot  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt'  (L  22, 26) ;  but  when  the  Israel- 
ites afterwards  Icdft  Egvpt  they  carried  his  bones 
with  them  (Exod.  xiiL  19),  and  baried  them  in 
Shechem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xxiv.  82). 
Perhaps  Joseph's  name  carried  influence  with  it 
even  after  his  death  ;  for  when  Moses  after- 
wards gives  an  account  of  the  sabseqvent  op* 
pression  of  the  Israelites  he  introduces  it  with 
the  remark :  '  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over 
Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph*  (Exod.  L  8) ;  as 
if  Joseph's  acts  and  character  had  previonaly 
obtain(Ki  for  them  favourable  treatmenL 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
our  Lord.  He  was  probably  dead  before  our 
Saviour  began  his  public  ministry,  as  we  never 
hear  of  him  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  or  else* 
where ;  and  our  Lord,  when  dying,  recom- 
mended his  mother  to  Ibe  care  of  John  (Matt 
i  18  ;  John  xix.  25-27). 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  counsellor,  perhaps 
a  member  of  the  sanhedrim.  He  consented 
not  to  the  deed  of  the  Jews  in  condemning  and 
crucifying  Christ  He  afterwards  begged  his 
body  from  Pilate,  and  he  and  Nicodemua,  who 
formerly  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  honourably 
interred  it  in  Joseph's  new  sepulchre  (Luke 
xxiiL  60-53  ;  John  xix.  38-42). 

JOSH'UA,  the  son  of  Nun,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xiiL  8).  He  was  bom  in  Egypt ; 
and  of  the  whole  body  of  Israelites,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  came  out  with  Moses,  he  and 
Caleb  were  the  only  individuals  who  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  Canaan  (Num.  xxvi  63^5). 
Even  in  the  wilderness  he  was  distinguished 
above  most  of  his  brethren.  He  appears  to 
have  been  specially  attached  to  Moses*  service. 
He  is  called  his  minister  (Exod.  xxiv.  13),  his 
servant  (xxxiil  11).  When  the  Amalekites 
attacked  the  Israelites  at  Rcphidim  he  fought 
with  them,  and  discomfited  them  (xviL  18-23) 
He  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
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who  were  sent  to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xiiL  2,  S,  8).  Moses,  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  commanded  to  sot  him  apart  to  the 
high  office  of  his  successor  (xxviL  18-23  ;  xxxiv. 
9).  After  the  death  of  Moses  he  accordingly 
led  the  Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  entered  with 
them  into  Canaan  (Josh,  iii  1,  14-17).  In  the 
course  of  seven  years  he  subdued  the  country 
(xL  16-23  ;  xiL  7-24),  and  divided  it  by  lot 
among  them  (xiv.  1,  2  ;  xv.  xvi.  xviL  1,  2  ; 
xviiL  11-28 ;  xix.)  He  set  up  the  tabernacle 
at  Shiloh  (xviii.  1)  ;  appointed  the  cities  of 
refuge  (xx.),  and  cities  with  their  suburbs  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  scattered  among  the  several 
tribes  (xxL)  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
gathered  the  people  to  Shechem,  and  after  a 
solemn  exhortation  and  charge,  he  again  took 
them  bound  in  a  solemn  covenant  to  serve  the 
Lord.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  the  last 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  who  attained  to  so 
great  an  age  (xxiv.  29;  comp.  Ps.  xc  10). 
Some  chronologers  assign  only  seven  years  to  the 
government  of  Joshua  ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  making  it  so  short  If  it  was  so  short  as 
seven  years,  he  must  have  been  103  years  old 
when  he  entered  on  his  last  great  and  arduous 
office  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Canaanites  and 
the  ruler  of  the  Israelites,  which  is  very  im- 
probable. It  was  seven  years,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  before  the  wan  were  ended ; 
for  Caleb  tells  us  that  he  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  went  to  spy  out  the  land  {i,e,  thirty-eight 
years  before  the  death  of  Mones),  and  now  he 
was  eighty-five,  which  makes  seven  years  under 
Joshua's  government  After  this  a  survey  was 
made  of  ^e  land,  and  it  was  divided  into  lots 
for  the  several  tribes  that  were  not  yet  provided 
fi^r  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Joshua's  exhortation 
xo  the  people  was  *  a  long  time  after  the  Lord 
had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies,' 
and  that  he  was  then  '  waxed  old,  and  stricken 
in  age'  (xxiil  1).  There  thus  appears  no  reason 
for  restricting  his  government  to  seven  years, 
but  how  much  longer  it  was  is  only  matter  of 
conjecture.  Some  say  seventeen  years ;  some 
twenty-five  ;  some  thirty ;  and  certainly  the 
longest  of  these  periods  might  well  be  spent  in 
accomplishing  the  great  things  done  by  him. 
Besides,  this  would  make  him  of  much  the  same 
age  as  Caleb  when  they  were  associated  together 
in  searching  out  the  land.  Josephus  says  that 
he  was  the  commander  of  Israel  for  twenty-five 
years  after  Moses'  death  {Ajitiq.  v.  1.  29).  But 
alter  all,  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  left  un- 
determined. 

By  whom  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of 
Joshua  was  written  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
think  that  it  was  written  by  himself ;  but  though 
tliere  is  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  neither  is 
there  evidence  of  the  contrary,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  account  of  his  death  (xxiv.  29-31), 
which  of  course  could  not  be  written  by  him. 
Some  parts  of  it,  like  Doomsday  Book,  must  in 
all  likelihood  have  been  written  contempora- 
neously with  the  events  themselves,  as  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  chapter  xiL  1-21,  in  which 
are  minutely  laid  down  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  tribes.  Joshua's  parting  address  (xxiv. 
26)  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  written  at 
the  time.  From  the  frequent  remark  that 
things  remain  '  unto  this  day'  (iv.  9 ;  viL  26 ; 


viiL  28,  29  ;  z.  27  ;  zilL  13  ;  xiv.  14  ;  zv.  63  ; 
xvL  10  ;  xxii  3, 17  ;  xxiii.  8,  9),  it  might  seem 
that  the  book  was  written  at  some  distance  of 
time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  yet, 
from  the  frequency  of  the  remark  and  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  cases,  not  perhaps  at  a 
very  great  distance.  It  appears  in  fact  to  have 
been  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Rahab  the  harlot, 
of  whom  it  is  said  :  '  She  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto 
this  day'  (vL  25).  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  account,  there  is  obviously  no  im- 
{XMssibility  as  to  Joshua  having  written  the 
book,  and  of  this  there  is  even  no  improbability  ; 
indeed,  no  other  writer  can  be  named  of  equal 
probability. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  books  bearing  the 
name  of  Joshua.  One  is  a  chronicle  written  in 
the  Arabic  language,  in  Samaritan  characters, 
containing  a  history  of  Joshua,  partly  corre- 
sponding with  our  Hebrew  copies,  partly  altered 
to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Joshua  is  called 
the  first  king  of  the  Samaritans,  and  is  said  to 
have  built  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
Many  legends  and  fables  are  interwoven  with  it 
Popular  sayings,  dressed  out  with  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  hagadas,  are  inserted.  The  his- 
tory is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  Great ;  it  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. A  MS.  received  by  Scaliger  from  Samari- 
tans in  £gypt  in  1584  gave  Europeans  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  book  ;  and  from  this  MS. 
JuyerboU  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  and 
remarks,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  dissertation, 
Leyden  1848,  4to. 

There  is  also  a  Book  of  Joshua,  written  in  the 
Samaritan  dialect,  which  reproduces  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Joshua  in  a  free  version  and  in 
a  way  corresponding  to  the  pecnlior  dogmas  of 
the  Samaritans.  It  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  preceding  chronicle  (ix.-xxv.),  and  was 
composed  by  a  Samaritan  living  in  Egypt  out 
of  the  Septnagint  version  of  Joshua,  and  a 
treatise  occupied  with  the  histoid  of  the  He- 
brews under  Mases  and  Joshua,  mentioned  by 
Aristobulus  (Home,  Introd.  ii.  645). 

JOT,  the  smallest  part  The  allusion  is  to 
the  letter  Yod,  which  is  the  smallest  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  (Matt  v.  18). 

JOUR'NEYINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES 
IN  THE  WILDERNESa  In  A.M.  2513,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  and  1491 
B.C.,  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  on  to 
Canaan,  the  laud  promised  to  their  fathers. 
They  consisted  of  603,550  men,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,  exclusive  of  the  tril>o  of 
Levi  (Exod.  xii.  37,  38 ;  xxxviii.  26 ;  Num.  i. 
1,  3,  44-49).  The  women  cannot  be  reckoned 
lower;  and  if  to  these  are  added  the  children 
under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  also  the  Levites, 
the  whole  would  probably  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  2,000,000,  besides  whom  *  a  mixed 
niiiltitude  went  up  also  with  them  ;  and  flocks 
and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle.'  They  took 
their  departure  from  Rameses;  but  whether 
from  the  district  or  the  city  of  that  name  cannot 
be  determined,  nor  yet  the  situation  of  the 
latter,  nor  that  of  the  other  places  named  on 
their  journey  to  the  Red  Sea,  Succoth,  '  Etham 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,'  or  '  Pihahiroth, 
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between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  oyer  agauLst  Baol- 
Zephon.  The  routes  usually  laid  down  in  maps 
are  altogether  without  authority.  These  were 
probably  towns,  or  perhaps  stations,  on  the  way 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  though  no 
traces  of  them  are  now  known  to  exist,  this 
need  not  surprise  us,  considering  how  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  the  desert  move  about,  often  occu- 
pying new  ground,  perhaps  covering  towns  and 
villages,  and  even  their  sites. 

When  the  Israelites  journeyed  out  of  Egypt 
<  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud,  to  lead  them  in  the  way ;  and  by  night 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  *  (Ezod. 
ziii.  21) ;  and  when  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 
them  '  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night 
to  these :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night'  (xiv.  20). 

With  respect  to  the  locality  where  the  Israelites 
passed  through  the  Bed  Sea  the  Scriptures  do 
not  give  us  particular  information ;  and  though 
it  might  have  gratified  our  curiosity  to  have 
known  this,  yet,  in  reality,  it  is  not  a  i)oint 
of  much  importance.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  the  great  fact  of  the  miracle.  Some,  in- 
deed, would  explain  away,  or  at  least  lower  the 
miracle ;  but  their  theories  fall  entirely  short  of 
the  language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  while 
the  popular  views  entirely  coiresx^nd  with  it : 
'  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  by 
a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the 
sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground ;  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and 
on  their  left  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  even 
all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horse- 
men. And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch 
out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may 
come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their 
chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen.  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the 
waters  returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and 
the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that 
came  into  the  sea  after  them ;  there  remained 
not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  But  the  children 
of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  thein, 
on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left*  (Exod.  xiv. 
21-23,  20-29).  Such  is  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  facts. 

'  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
this  song  unto  the  Lord :  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously.  Pha- 
raoh's chariots  and  his  hosts  hath  he  cast  into 
the  sea:  his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sen.  The  depths  have  covered 
them;  they  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 
With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  together ;  thejloods  stood  upright  as  an 
he/tp;  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of 
the  sea.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind ;  the 
sea  covered  them :  they  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
among  the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises, doing  wonders?'  (xv. 
1,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11).     This,  no  doubt,  is  poetry, 


and  noble  poetry,  too ;  but  yet  it  is  confirmatoiy 
of  the  simple  narrative,  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances iu  which  it  was  sung,  it  must  have  been 
in  accordance  with  truth. 

Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  nt)  ftfct  ill  *Che  hlstorj 
of  the  Israelites  to  which  such  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  the  0.  T.  as  their  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  commonly  as  an  example  of  the 
great  deliverances  which  God  had  wrought  for 
his  people ;  and  the  language  employed  is  never 
such  as  to  lower  the  event  as  now  described, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  it 

We  find  a  similar  interposition  of  Jehovah 
in  behalf  of  the  Israelites  when,  on  entering 
Canaan,  they  had  to  pass  the  Jordan — a  fact 
which  is  at  once  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
of  the  miraculous  character  of  their  pftsaage 
through  the  Red  Sea  :  '  And  Joshua  said  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  Behold  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth 
over  before  you  into  Jordan :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bear  the  ark  of  tlie  Lord  shall  rest  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  shall 
be  cut  off  from  the  waters  that  come  down  from 
above,  and  they  sliall  stand  upon  an  heap. 
And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  that  bare  the  ariL 
were  come  unto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bore  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the 
brim  of  the  water  (for  Jordan  overJUneeth  all  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest),  that  the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rote  up 
upon  an  heap,  very  far  horn  the  city  Adam,  that 
is  beside  Zaretan  ;  and  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea, 
failed,  and  vjere  cut  off;  and  the  people  passed 
over  right  against  Jericho.  And  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ^mhI 
firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan;  and 
all  the  l^TtuaWt&s  passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until 
aU  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan. 
And  Joshua  commanded  the  priests,  saying, 
Come  ye  up  out  of  Jordan.  And  it  came  t<> 
pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come  out  of  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  and  the  soles  of  the  priests* 
feet  were  lifted  up  unto  the  dry  land,  that  the 
toaters  of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  plaee,  and 
Jiowed  over  all  his  banks,  as  they  did  before* 
(Josh.  iiL  9,  11,  13, 15-17  ;  iv.  17, 18).  Of  the 
meaning  of  this  narrative  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt. 

Tlic  Israelites,  having  now  reached  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
and  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  it  proved.  The 
wilderness  through  which  they  had  to  pass  was 
not  like  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  shifting  sands.  This  was  a  wild, 
rocky,  mountainous  region,  broken  hero  and 
there  by  wad  is,  consisting  sonietimes  of  valleys, 
dried  watercourses,  or  torrent-beds;  at  other 
times  of  mere  ravines,  through  which  they  had 
to  wend  their  weary  way.  In  many  places  there 
were  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs,  or 
perhaps  stunted  trees.  It  might  well  be  called 
*  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  there 
was  no  water*  (Deut  viii.  15). 

Few  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Moses  can 
now  be  determined  with  certainty.      Even  our 
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most  intelligent  travellers  are  far  from  being 
agreed  in  regard  to  them.  On  leaving  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  Israelites  '  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
of  Shur/  and  after  travelling  three  days  without 
finding  water,  they  came  to  Marah ;  but  *  they 
could  not  drink  of  its  waters,  for  they  were 
bitter/  The  people  having  murmured  against 
Moses,  '  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  a  tree  which  when  he  had  cast  into 
the  waters  the  waters  were  made  sweet '  (Exod. 
zv.  22-25).  At  about  the  distance  indicated  by 
three  days'  journey  there  is  the  fountain  Ha- 
warah,  the  water  of  which  is  unpleasant,  saltish, 
and  somewhat  bitter ;  and  which,  since  the  days  of 
Burckhardt,  who  first  indicated  precisely  its 
situation,  has  been  generally  admitted  by  tra* 
Tellers  to  be  the  Marah  of  Scripture.  It  occu- 
pies  a  small  basin  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and 
18  inches  deep.  The  water  also  oozes  to  some 
extent  thix)ugh  the  sand,  leaving  behind  it  a 
deposit  of  lime.  It  has  a  bad  name  among  the 
Arabs,  who  seldom  allow  their  camels  to  drink 
of  it  (Burckhardt,  TVav,  Syria,  472 ;  Bobinson, 
Res.  i.  97,  105 ;  Wilson,  l  170).* 

About  5  or  6  miles  beyond  Hawarah  is  the 
wadi  Gharandel,  which  \&  one  of  the  principal 
Arab  watering-places,  and  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  Elim,  the  next  station  of  the 
Israelites,  'where  were  twelve  wells  of  water 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees'  (Exod.  xv. 
27).  There  is  here  a  stream  of  water  which 
flows  from  a  spring  about  an  hour  higher  up ; 
and  a  furthei  supply  of  water  may  easily  be 
procured  by  digging  in  the  sands.  Here  also 
are  a  number  of  stunted  palm-trees,  and  thickets 
of  tarfas,  besides  the  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  wadis  of  the  desert.  It  is  these  circum- 
stances which  have  suggested  the  idea  that  this 
is  the  Elim  of  Scripture.  Its  nearness  to  Marah 
is  perhaps  some  objection  to  this  ;  and  hence 
some  are  disposed  to  find  Elim  in  the  wadi 
Wasseit,  5  or  6  miles  further  on.  Here  also 
are  found  a  considerable  number  of  palm-trees, 
and  tolerable  water  to  any  extent  by  digging  for 
it  in  the  sands  (Wilson,  L  161,  172,  174; 
Stewart,  72). 

After  encamping  by  the  sea  *  the  children  of 
Israel  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is 
between  Elim  and  Sinai'  (Num.  xxxiii.  10,  11  ; 
Exod.  xvi.  1)  ;  but  this  being  the  only  descrip- 
tion given  of  it,  its  particular  situation  is  un- 
known. Here  they  munnured  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  for  want  of  fiesh  and  bread  to  eat. 
To  stop  their  murmurings,  the  Lord  sent  tliem 
quails  as  flesh,  and  for  bread  he  gave  them 
manna  to  eat.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  miracle  of  the  manna,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued during  the  forty  years  of  their  wander- 

*  *  The  complaints,'  says  Burckhanlt,  '  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  water  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sweet  water  of 
the  Nile,  are  such  as  may  daily  be  heard  from 
the  Egyptian  8er\'ants  and  peasants  who  travel 
in  Arabia,  Accustomed  from  their  youth 
to  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  is 
nothing  which  they  so  much  regret  in  countries 
distant  from  Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  Eastern 
people  who  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of  gootl 
-water  as  the  present  natives  of  Egypt*  (Burck- 
hardt, 47a). 


ings  in  the  wilderness,  but  which  ceased  on  their 
entering  Canaan,  '  on  the  morrow  after  they  had 
eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the  land ;  neither  had 
they  manna  any  more'  (Exod.  xvL  1-35  ;  Josh. 
V.  12).  There  is  a  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  tarfa  or  Tamaruk  manHi/era^  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  Coccus 
kind,  and  drops  upon  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
tree  which  have  fallen  to  and  cover  the  ground. 
This  substance,  according  to  Burckhardt,  is 
called  by  the  Bedouins  mann,  and  accurately 
resembles  the  description  of  manna  given  in  the 
Scriptures';  but  no  one  can  compare  his  account 
of  it  and  that  given  by  Moses  of  the  manna  on 
which  the  Israelites  were  daily  fed  during  their 
forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  with- 
out feeling  the  utter  want  of  correspondence  be- 
tween them,  and  that  it  entirely  fails  to  explain, 
or  rather  to  do  away  with,  that  stupendous 
miracle. 

After  leaving  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  en- 
camping successively  at  Dophkat  and  Alush,  the 
Israelites  came  to  Bephidim ;  but  there  are  no 
particular  circumstances  to  indicate  its  exact 
locality.  It  is  merely  mentioned  as  '  the  rock 
in  Horeb;'  and  it  was  consequently  probably 
contiguous  to  or  a  part  of  Mount  Horeb.  Here 
they  again  munnured  against  Moses,  and  were 
'  almost  ready  to  stone  him,'  because  there  was 
no  water  for  them  and  their  cattle  to  drink. 
'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before 
the  people  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of 
Israel ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  smotest 
the  river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  Behold, 
I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in 
Horeb  ;  and  thou  sbalt  smite  the  rock,  and 
there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people 
may  rink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of 
the  elders  of  Israel'  (Num.  xxxiii.  12-14  ;  Exod. 
xviL  1-6).  On  the  track  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Katherin,  in  the  rocky  and  narrow  defile 
of  El-Lejah,  is  the  rock  which  it  is  alleged  is 
that  which  Moses  smote,  and  whence  the  water 
came  out  (Wilson,  L  233)  :  but  *  as  to  this 
rock,'  says  Dr.  Kobinson,  'one  is  at  a  loss 
whether  must  to  admire  the  credulity  of  the 
monks,  or  the  legendary  and  discrepant  reports  of 
travellers.  The  rock  itself  is  a  large  isolated  cube 
of  coarse  red  granite  which  has  fallen  from  the 
eastern  mountain.  Down  its  front,  in  an  oblique 
line  from  top  to  bottom,  runs  a  seam  of  fine 
texture  from  12  to  15  inches  broad,  having  in  it 
several  irregular  horiTontal  crevices,  somewhat 
resembling  the  human  mouth,  one  above  another. 
These  are  said  to  be  twelve  in  number,  but  I 
could  make  out  only  ten.  The  seam  extends 
quite  through  the  rock,  and  is  visible  on  the 
opposite  or  backside,  where  also  are  similar  cre- 
vices, but  not  so  large.  The  holes  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  artificial,  as  is  usually  re- 
ported. They  belong  rather  to  the  nature  of 
the  seam,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
may  have  l)een  enlarged  by  artificial  means. 
The  rock  is  a  singular  one,  and  doubtle^  was 
selected  on  account  of  this  singularity  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracle'  (Bobinson,  i.  166). 

Burckhardt  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  this  rock  from  that  of  Dr.  Bobiason  :  *  Ai 
twenty  minutes*  walk,'  says  he,  *  from  the  Erbayn 
we  passed  a  block  of  granite,  said  to  be  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  water  issued  when  struck  by  the 
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rod  of  Moses.  It  lies  quite  insulated  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  which  is  about  10  feet  higher 
than  the  lowest  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  rock 
is  about  12  feet  in  height,  of  an  irregular  shape 
approaching  to  a  cube.  There  are  some  aper^ 
tures  upon  its  surface,  through  which  the  water  is 
said  to  have  burst  out ;  they  are  about  twenty  in 
number,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  stone.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  10  or  12  inches  long,  2  or  3  inches 
broad,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  deep ;  but  a  few 
of  them  are  as  deep  as  4  inches. 

'  Every  observer  must  be  convinced,  on  the 
•lightest  examination,  that  most  of  these  fissures 
are  the  work  of  art ;  but  three  or  four  perhaps 
are  natural,  and  these  may  have  first  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  monks  to  the  stone,  and  have 
induced  them  to  call  it  the  rock  of  the  miracu- 
lous supply  of  water.  Besides  the  marks  of 
art  evident  in  the  holes  themselves,  the  spaces 
between  them  have  been  chiselled  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  as  if  the  stone  had  been  worn  in  those 
parts  by  the  action  of  the  water ;  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  water  had  flowed 
from  the  fissures  it  must  generally  have  taken 
quite  a  different  direction.  One  traveller  saw 
on  this  stone  twelve  openings  answering  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  another  describes 
the  holes  as  a  foot  deep.  They  were  probably 
told  80  by  the  monks,  and  believed  what  they 
heard  rather  than  what  they  saw. 

*  In  this  part  of  the  x>eninsula  the  Israelites 
could  not  have  suffered  from  thirst  The  upper 
Sinai  is  full  of  weUs  and  springs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  perennial ;  and  on  whiatever 
side  the  pretended  rock  of  Moses  is  approached 
copious  sources  are  found  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  it'  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  SyrioL,  678). 

In  the  third  month  after  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  to  the  most  re- 
markable point  in  their  joume]rings  through  the 
wilderness — Mount  Sinai.  The  names  Sinai 
and  Horeb  are  used  interchangeably  in  the 
,  I*entateuch  to  denote  the  mountain  on  which 
the  law  was  given — a  circumstance  which  has 
occasioned  considerable  difficulty  to  commenta- 
tors. Perhaps  the  one  originally  designated  the 
whole  cluster  of  mountains,  and  the  other  a 
])articular  mountain  ;  but  the  distinction  may 
have  ceased  to  be  made,  and  the  words  have 
come  to  be  used  sjmonymously,  as  in  fact  is  now 
ver}'  commonly  done.  The  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  a  wild,  rugged,  mountainous  region. 
Here  the  eye  wanders  over  a  sea  of  mountains, 
with  black,  abrupt,  naked,  weather-beaten  peaks, 
a  fitting  spot  where  the  genius  of  desolation 
might  erect  his  horrid  throne.  In  this  part  of 
it  three  mountains  are  spoken  of — Jebel  St 
Katherin,  Jebel  Musa,  and  Jebel  Horeb — all 
resting  on  one  common  base.  St  Katherin  is  the 
hii;hcst  of  all,  being  about  1030  feet  higher  than 
Jel)el  Musa  ;  but  no  one  appears  to  consider  it 
as  Mount  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bm.  L  162,  164). 

Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Horeb  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  two  distinct  mountains,  the  former 
name  being  given  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountain,*  and  the  latter  to  the  portion  lying 

*  The  height  of  Jebel  Musa,  according  to 
Ruppell,  is  7035  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  (Wilson.  L  229). 


in  fh)nt  of  it,  nearer  the  valley.  The  body  of 
the  mountain,  like  almost  all  the  heights  adjoin- 
ing it,  is  of  a  deep  red  or  flesh-colound  granite, 
the  grains  of  felspar  being  not  so  lai^  as  the 
Thebaic  granite.  At  the  highest  peak,  however, 
of  Jebel  Musa,  it  terminates  in  white  granite 
extremely  fine  in  the  grain,  and  containing  ooni* 
paratively  few  particles  of  hornblende  or  mica. 
It  is  thus  literally,  as  well  a&poeticaUy,  the  'grey- 
topped  Sinai'  of  Milton.  The  mountain,  wben 
looked  upon  in  the  mass,  appears  to  the  eye  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ;  but  a  good 
many  plants  and  small  bushes  are  discovered  as 
yon  pass  over  its  surface.  The  summit  is  not 
many  square  yards  in  extent,  and  is  partly 
covered  by  a  small  chapel,  or  rather  open  shed, 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  Oreek  monks  which 
stands  on  its  eastern  side  lower  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  by  a  similar  simple  structure,  called  a 
mosque,  belonging  to  the  Mohammedans.  '  Hi^ 
pily,'  says  Dr.  Wilson, '  we  had  a  perfectly  clear 
atmosphere  when  we  stood  on  Jebel  Mnsa,  simI 
there  was  nothing  around  us,  except  the  higher 
peaks  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  the  ridge  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  to  the  south  and  west  of  us,  to  inter> 
nipt  our  view.  It  was  terrific  and  sublime  be> 
yond  all  our  expectations.  We  were  on  the 
very  axis,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  most  remaric- 
able  group  of  primitive  mountains  in  this  re- 
markable peninsula.  In  the  stability  of  their 
foundations,  the  depth  of  their  chasms,  the 
magnitude  and  fulnen  of  their  masses,  the 
loftiness  of  their  walls,  and  the  boldness  of  their 
towering  peaks,  we  had  the  architecture  of 
nature  revealed  to  us  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
migesty.  The  general  impression  of  the  scene 
was  so  overpowering,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  us,  for  some  considerable  time,  to 
fix  our  attention  on  its  component  parts.  Of 
many  striking  objects  and  eonfigurations  of  rock 
and  mountain  in  this  wonderful  panorama,  our 
guides  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  tell  us  the 
names'  (Wilson,  i.  211,  216,  217). 

The  whole  mountain  (i.«.  Jebel  Musa  and 
Horeb)  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  the 
scene  of  the  awful  phenomena  which  attended 
the  giving  of  the  law  ;  but  the  summit  of  the 
mount  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where 
God  met  with  Moses  and  communicated  his  will 
to  him  :  '  It  came  to  pass  that  there  were  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud.  And  Mose^  brought  forth  the  people  out 
of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God  ;  and  they  stood 
at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount  And  Mount 
Sinni  was  altogethtr  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire  ;  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and 
the  \Dhole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God 
answered  him  by  a  voice.  And  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  on  Ihe  top  of  the 
mount:  and  iJie  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mount ;  and  Moses  went  up.  And  the 
Lonl  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  peo- 
l)le,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to 
gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.  So  Moses  went 
down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto  them. 
And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of 
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the  land  of  Egypt,  etc.  (Here  followed  the  Ten 
Commandments.)  And  all  the  people  saw  the 
thunderings  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  mountistin  smoking ;  and 
when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and 
stood  afar  off  ;  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the 
thick  darkness  where  God  was'  (Ezod.  xix.  16- 
20  ;  XX.  18,  21). 

Considering  how  plainly  it  appears  ftt)m  the 
whole  narrative  that  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  the  scene  of  these  solemn  transactions, 
the  communications  between  Gkxl  and  Moses,  it 
is  singular  that  Dr.  Robinson  should  call  this  in 
question,  and  should  fix  on  Tafsafah,  one  of  the 
front  peaks  of  Sinai,  or  some  one  of  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  as  the  spot  where  the  Lord  descended  in 
fire  and  proclaimed  the  law  (Robinson,  L  154  ; 
Wilson,  i.  223).  The  height  of  Jebel  Musa, 
according  to  Ruppell,  is  7035  Paris  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Wilson,  i  229).* 

While  the  Israelites  remained  at  Sinai  Moses, 
by  the  command  of  God,  set  up  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  (Exod.  xL  1,  2,  17),  and  'on 
the  day  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up  the 
cloud  covered  the  tabernacle  ;  and  at  even  there 
was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appear- 
ance of  fire  until  the  morning  :  so  it  was  fdway : 

*  The  terrible  thunderings  attending  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  were  no  doubt 
in  part  the  result  of  natural  causes  ;  but  this 
no  way  detracts  from  the  whole  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  migesty.  Dr.  Stewart  gives 
the  following  description  of  a  thunderstorm 
when  he  was  in  that  quarter : — '  During  the  night 
we  had  a  high  wind,  accompanied  by  tjrrents 
of  raio,  and  thunder.  The  solemn  stillness  that 
pervades  this  wilderness,  the  death-like  silence, 
and  the  dLstance  at  which  a  man's  voice  may  be 
heard,  has  not  failed  to  be  remarked  by  every 
one  who  has  traversed  it.  Some  conception 
may  therefore  be  formed  of  how  majestic  and" 
awful  a  thunderstorm  in  such  circumstances 
must  be  ;  but  words  are  too  feeble  to  describe 
the  reality.  Every  bolt,  as  it  burst  with  the 
roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed  to  awaken  a  series  of 
distinct  echoes  on  every  side,  and  you  heard 
them  bandieil  from  crag  to  crag  as  they  rushed 
along  the  wadis  ;  while  they  swept  like  a  whirl- 
wind among  the  higher  mountains,  becoming 
faint  as  some  mighty  peak  intervened,  and 
bursting  again  with  undiminished  volume 
through  some  yawning  cleft,  till  the  very 
ground  trembled  with  the  concussion.  Such 
sounds  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  mountains  of  the  penin- 
sula were  answering  one  another  in  a  chorus  of 
the  deepest  bass.  Ever  and  anon  a  flash  of 
lightning  dispelled  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  lit 
up  the  tent  as  if  it  had  been  day ;  then,  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of 
thunder,  bursting  like  a  shell,  to  scatter  its 
echoes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and 
overpowering  for  a  moment  the  loud  bowlings 
of  the  wind.  If  such  be  the  efi'ects  of  an 
ordinary  thunderstorm  —  if  every  mountain 
answers  to  the  loud  appeal — ^what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  those  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, with  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest, 
which  made  Moses  'exceedingly  fear  and  qukke" 
(Stewart,  139). 


the  clond  covered  it  by  day  and  the  appearance 
of  fire  by  night  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed  ;  and  in  the  place 
where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of 
Israel  pitched  their  tents.  At  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed ; 
and«  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they 
pitched :  as  long  as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the 
tabeniacle  they  rested  in  their  tents'  (Num.  ix. 
15-18). 

After  a  stay  of  about  eleven  months  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  Israelites  broke  up  their 
encampment  and  proceeded  on  their  journey 
(Exod.  xix.  1  ;  Num.  x.  11,  12).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  they  now  directed  their  course 
northward  by  the  Wadi  Sheikh.  Their  first 
station  was  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  the  locality  of 
which  is  unknown.  Their  next  was  Hazeroth, 
and  not  far  north  of  the  desert  of  Sinai  there  is 
the  plain  of  £1-Hadharah,  which  Burckhardt 
suggests  is  perhaps  the  Hazeroth  of  Scripture, 
and  in  this  opinion  both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr. 
Wilson  were  disposed  to  agree.  This  is  the 
general  name  of  an  extensive  sandy  plain  which 
runs  a  long  way  both  east  and  west ;  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  in  some  part  of  this 
plain  was  the  station  of  the  Israelites  mentioned 
in  Num.  xL  85  (Robinson,  lies,  L  223  ;  Wilson, 
L  256). 

On  leaving  Hazeroth  they  proceeded  north- 
words  on  their  journey ;  and  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18- 
35  we  have  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
places  where  they  encamped,  but  the  locidities 
of  these  places  are  entirely  unknown,  with  the 
exception  of  Eziongeber,  which  lay  at  the  head 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings 
ix.  26),  or,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly  called, 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

The  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii.  is  not  only  the 
fullest,  but  appears  to  be  a  general  and  regular 
list  of  the  places  or  stations  where  the  Israelites 
encamjied  from  their  leaving  Egypt  until  they 
reached  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  therefore 
we  are  disposed  to  take  it  as  our  chief  and 
primary  guide  in  tracing  their  joumeyings  in 
the  wilderness,  though  in  comparing  it  at  the 
point  where  we  have  now  arrived  with  some 
other  notices  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  we  find  considerable  yet  not  in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

In  ver.  86  it  Is  said :  *  And  they  removed  from 
Eziongeber,  and  pitchetl  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  which  is  Kadcsh.**  From  this  it  might 
appear  that  Zin  and  Kadesh  were  names  of  the 
same  wilderness  ;  but  ]>erhaps  Zin  was  the  name 
of  a  desert  of  which  Kadesh  was  a  part     In 


•  When  the  Israelites  reached  Karlesh  is  not 
stated  ;  but  we  arc  told  *  there  are  eleven  days' 
journey  from  Horeb  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir 
unto  Kadesh-bamea'  (Deut.  i.  2).  This  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  time  in  which  individual 
travellers  might  perform  the  journey ;  but  as 
the  Israelites  were  so  numerous  a  body,  and  as 
they  encamped  twenty-one  times  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  (Num.  xxxiii.  16-36),  we  may 
allow  them  a  few  weeks  to  perform  it.  We 
find  them  in  Kadesh  by  '  the  time  of  the  first 
ripe  grapes'  (xiii  20)  of  the  second  year  ol 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt 
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Kmn.  XX.  1  it  ii  said :  '  Theo  csme  tlie  chEdrva 
of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congre^tion.  irto  ihe 
desert  of  Zin,  and  the  people  abode  in  K*desh :' 
and  we  read  in  xxriL  14  of  *  the  waters  of  Men- 
bah  in  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;'  and 
in  Dent  xxxiL  51  of  '  the  waters  of  Meribah- 
Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin.'  Bat  though 
there  was  a  wilderness  of  Kade&h  (Pa.  xxix.  S), 
there  was  also  a  city  of  the  name  of  Kadesh 
on  the  nttermost  of  the  border  of  Edcnn  ^ynm. 
XX.  16) ;  and  it  may  be  made  a  question  whether 
it  is  the  wilderness  or  the  city  that  is  intended 
in  the  passages  now  referred  to. 

In  Nam.  xiil  3,  21,  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
and  the  wilderness  of  Zin  appear  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  same,  or  as  in  the  same  part  of  the 
coantry ;  and  in  ver.  26  it  ii  said  they  'came 
to  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadcjih ;'  but 
whether  the  wilderness  or  the  city  of  Kadesh  is 
here  meant  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It  appears 
that  Paran  was  a  name  given,  even  from  an 
early  period,  to  a  district  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  great  wilderness  of  Arabia,  and  that  it 
lay  toward  the  north  and  the  north-east  <Gen. 
xiv.  6,  7  ;  xxL  21  ;  Deat  xxxiiL  2 ;  1  Sam. 
xxT.  1  ;  1  Kings  xL  18 ;  Hab.  iii  3),  and  per- 
haps included  what  is  called  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  and  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.  As  to  the 
city  of  Kadesh  it  was  not  improbably  the  same 
as  Kadesh-bamea,  to  which  the  Israelites  came, 
as,  for  the  present,  the  end  of  their  joamey  from 
Horeb  (Deut  L  19). 

Tliough  we  are  not  able  to  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  deserts  of  Paran,  Zin,  and  Kadesh  (sap- 
posing  them  to  have  been  distinct  from  each 
otiier,  and  having  defined  limits),  yet  it  is  plain 
from  the  passages  now  referred  to  that,  if  dis- 
tinct, they  yet  were  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
and  that  they  all  lay  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
Arabian  wilderness.  This  fact  will  materiallv 
assist  us  in  understanding  the  further  course  of 
the  Israi^ites. 

The  Israelites  were  as  yet  in  only  the  second 
year  of  their  joumeyings  when  Moses,  by  the 
command  of  Gcxl,  sent  some  of  the  heads  of 
their  tri>)es  from  the  wildemesw  of  Paran  (Num. 
xiii.  3)  to  search  out  the  land  of  danaan :  '  So 
they  went  up  and  searched  the  laud  from  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to 
Hamath:'  and  *they  retiuned  from  searching 
the  land  after  forty  days,  and  came  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
to  Kadesh*  (ver.  21,  25,  26).  From  some  other 
passages  it  appears  that  the  point  from  which 
the  spies  set  out  was  Kadesh-bamea,  and  that 
it  was  to  Kadesh-bamea  they  returned  (Num. 
xxxii.  8  ;  Dcut  L  19,  22  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  7). 

Upon  the  return  of  the  spies  with  a  report  of 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  strength  of  their  fortified  towns,  the 
Israelites  once  more  broke  out  in  murmurings 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  having  brought 
tiiem  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  whereupon  God, 
as  a  punishment  of  their  murmurings,  doomed 
them  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wildemesa, 
until  the  carcases  of  all  who  had  come  out  of 
Eprypt,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  with 
two  exceptions  only,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
be  wasUxl  away,  and   they  should  die  there. 


-  Aiarmeil  probably  by  so  feaifal  a  doom,  they 
now  resolved  to  *  go  up  onto  the  plaoe  whici 
the  Lord  had  promised'  to  their  fathen ;  azMl 
notwiihstasding  the  warning  of  Moaea^  they 
atta;:ked  'the  Amalekites  and  the  n»»»*M«it^ 
■  who  dwelt  in  the  hilU'  bat  were  'diaoomfited 
even  onto  Honnah'  (Exod.  xiv.)     'And  ya  re- 
tamed  and  wept  before  the  Lord ;  bat  the  Lord 
would  not  hearken  to  yoor  voice,  nor  give  ear 
anto  yoa.    So  ye  abode  in  Kadeah  many  days, 
according  anto  the  days  ye  abode  there '  (Deal 
L  45,  46).    How  long  they  remained  in  Kadesh 
is  not  expressly  stated  ;  bat  these  woiids  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  leDgthened  stay. 
Whether  they  were  stationary  for  the  fMore, 
or  whether  they  moved  abont  from  plaoe  to 
place  for  the  ssJce  of  grass  for  their  cattle^  as 
the  Bedouins  do  to  the  present  day,  does  not 
appear ;  bat  from  the  wosds  which  immediately 
follow  in  Dent.  iL  1,  it  would  aeem  that  they 
did  not  finally  leave  this  part  of  the  wildemest 
for  the  next  thirty-eight  yean  or  so ;  and  this 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  next  notioea  which 
we  have  of  their  movements  :  'Then  came  the 
children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation, 
into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month ;  and 
the  people  abode  in  Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died 
there,  and  was  buried  there.'    '  And  the  children 
of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  jooraeyed 
from  Kadesh  anto  Mount  Hor'  (Nam.  xx.  1, 
22,  comp.  with  xxxiii.  36,  87).     '  And  Aaron 
the  priest  went  up  into  Mount  Hor  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  and  died  there,  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  month'  (ver.  38).     Mount  Hor  is  one  of 
the  few  stations  in  the   joumeyings  of    the 
Israelites  the  situation  of  which  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  kno^-n,  and  therefore  it  deserves 
the  more  to  l)e  specially  marked. 

As  the  king  of  Edom  refused  to  grant  the 
Israelites  permission  to  pass  through  his  terri- 
tor}',  *  they  joumeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom  :  and  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much 
discouraged  because  of  the  way,'  and  they  again 
broke  forth  in  murmurings  against  Grod  and 
against  Moses ;  wherefore  *  the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people,  and  much  people  of  Israel  died,'  which 
gave  rise  to  Moses,  by  the  command  of  God, 
making  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  putting  it  upon 
a  pole  ;  and  *  it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent 
of  brass  he  lived'  (Num.  zxi.  4-9).  It  appears 
they  passed  *  through  the  way  of  the  plain  *  or 
the  Arabah,*  *  from  Elath  and  from  Eziongeber* 
( D(.-ut.  ii.  8),  so  that  they  now  returned  again  to 
the  latter  place.  They  then  directed  their 
eourse  northwanl  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Edom  ;  but  though  a  number  of 
stations  are  named  (Num.  xxi.  10-20  ;  xxxiii. 
41-49),  their  locality  is  unknown,  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  to  delineate  particularly  their 
route,  which,  however,  terminated  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  by  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho. 

Wo   have  thus    endeavoured    to    trace   the 


*  llie  Hebrew  word  hero  translated  plain  is 
Arabah,  the  same  as  the  present  Arabic  name  of 
the  great  valley. 
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jonrneyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  inlderness, 
so  far  as  we  have  authorities  for  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  Many  take  a  different  view  of  their 
route  ;  bnt  to  us  there  appears  little  authority 
for  doing  so.  The  ordinary  maps  of  them  are 
not  only  for  the  most  part  without  such  autho- 
rity, but  are  oft6n  opposed  to  it,  and  should  be 
entirely  discarded.* 

Before  closing  this  article  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  refer  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
in  certain  parts  of  the  great  wilderness  through 
which  the  Israelites  journeyed.  They  are  met 
with  in  the  principal  wadis  on  the  route  to 
Sinai,  particularly  in  the  Wadi  Mukkateb. 
There  they  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
on  the  perpendicular  and  smooth  clifis  of  the 
new  red  or  variegated  sandstone,  the  strata  of 
which  are  of  enormous  thickness ;  and  on  the 
large  masses  of  this  rock  which  have  fallen 
from  above  they  are  continued,  with  intervals 
of  a  few  hxmdred  paces,  for  at  least  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Some  of  them  are  on  rocks  at  a 
height  of  12  or  15  feet  They  are  both  literal 
and  hieroglyphical,  or  rather  pictoriaL  The 
letters  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches  in  depth,  and  they  are  generally  arranged 
in  single  lines.  The  figures  are  very  rude,  and 
are  those  of  men  with  shields  and  swords,  and 
bows  and  arrows ;  of  camels  and  horses,  both 
with  and  without  their  riders,  seated  or  stand- 
ing by  their  side ;  of  goats  and  ibexes  with 
large  curved  horns ;  of  antelopes  pui-sucd  by 
greyhounds  ;  of  ostriches,  lizards,  and  tortoises ; 
and  of  diverse  quaint  phantasies  which  cannot  be 
characterised  (Wilson,  i.  184 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
Syrian,  620).  Numerous  inscriptions  were  also 
found  by  Burckhardt  on  the  rocks  near  the 
summit  of  Jcbel  Serbal,  one  of  the  highestt  and 

•  Burckhardt,  when  travelling  towards  the 
bead  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea,  makes 
the  following  statement : — *  Before  us  lay  a 
small  bay  which  we  skirted :  the  sands  on  the 
Bhore  everywhere  bore  the  impression  of  the 
passage  of  serpents  crossing  each  other  in  many 
directions,  and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be 
made  by  animals  whose  bodies  could  not  be  lew 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  Ayd  told  me  that 
serpents  were  very  common  in  these  parts ;  that 
the  fishermen  were  very  much  afraid  of  them, 
and  extinguished  their  fires  in  the  evening  before 
they  went  to  sleep,  because  the  light  was  known 
to  attiiict  them.  As  serpents  are  so  numerous 
on  this  side,  they  are  probably  not  deficient  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  gulf  on  its  opposite  shore, 
where  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  passed  when 
they  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor, '  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,'  and 
when  *  the  Lord  sent  fieiy  serpents  among  the 
people"  (Burckhardt,  499).  It  is  interesting  to 
meet  with  a  statement  of  such  a  fact  upwards 
of  3000  years  after  the  time  when  the  Israelites, 
passing  not  far  from  this  part  of  the  country, 
were  bitten  by  fiery  serpents,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  of  them  died.  As  a  minute  and 
incidental  fact,  it  is  strikingly  confirmative  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  of  Moses. 
The  fier}'  serpents  were  probably  so  named  on 
account  of  the  inflammation  produced  by  their 
bites. 

t  Its  height  is  stated  to  be  6759  feet 


most  rugged  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula, 
and  of  most  difficult  ascent,  which  was  anciently 
deemed,  and  is  still  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Sinai  of  the  0.  T.  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  Syria, 
477,  606,  618).  Stanley  found  inscriptions  in 
various  of  the  wadis  and  other  parts  of  the 
desert,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  not 
numerous.  There  are  a  few  at  Petra.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  as  numerous  on  the  east  as  on  the 
west  of  the  peninsula  (Stanley,  <Smat,  69).  They 
are  in  genial  short  and  solitary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  the  Wadd  Mukkateb 
(Stewart,  85). 

These  inscriptions  are  undoubtedly  ancient 
They  are  mentioned  by  Cosmas,  a  merchant  of 
Alexandria,  about  A.D.  536,  who  visited  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  on  foot,  and  who  was  the 
first  to  discover  or  at  least  to  make  known  their 
existence.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  Israelites  when  travelling 
through  the  desert ;  but  except  the  bare  fact 
that  they  did  travel  through  it,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  such  a  suppobition,  and  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  are  quite  opposed 
to  it  Others  suppose  that  they  were  the  work 
of  ancient  dwellers  in  the  desert,  though  at 
what  period  they  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Others 
suppose  that  they  were  the  work  of  Christian 
hermits,  monks,  or  pilgrims. 

It  is  a  curious  curcumstance  that  two  different 
alphabets  have  been  formed  of  them,  and  two 
entirely  different  translations  given  of  them :  the 
one  by  Forster,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
ascribes  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  interprets 
them  of  their  doings  in  the  wilderness,  but 
both  in  forming  his  alphabet,  and  in  his  trans- 
lations, he  proceeds  in  the  most  gratuitous  and 
capricious  manner,  so  that  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  them,  or  rather  they  may  be  entirely 
rejected;  the  other  is  by  Professor  Beer  of 
Leipsic,  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  express 
any  opinion,  but  if  his  translations  are  correct, 
the  inscriptions  themselves  are  not  of  the  least 
importance.  They  contain  merely  the  names  of 
individuals  and  their  connections,  with  a  prayer 
for  peace  and  remembrance.  Most  of  the 
names  are  Shemitic,  and  suit  the  Nabatha^ans 
who  inhabited  the  parts  in  which  they  are  found 
(Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  339 ;  Jh.  July  1863, 
328  ;  Wilson,  iL  740  ;  Stewart,  91 ;  Stanley's 
Sinai,  61).* 

*  To  shew  how  unwarranted  it  is  to  suppose 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  Israelites,  *  I  need 
only  say,'  writes  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  *  that  I 
have  found  inscriptions  (beginning,  too,  with  the 
same  word  so  common  in  those  at  Mount  Sinai) 
on  the  western  or  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  watering-place  of  Aboo-Durrag ;  and 
they  appear  also  at  W.  Umthummerana  (in 
the  Wadi  Arraba,  at  Wady  Dthahal,  in  lat  28* 
40'),  and  at  the  port  of  E'Gimsheh  (near  Gebel 
E'Zayt),  opposite  Ras  Mohammed.  They  must 
therefore  have  been  of  a  people  who  navigated 
the  Red  Sea,  and  who  frequented  the  wells  on 
the  coast  This  was  long  after  the  era  of  the 
exodus  ;  and  the  presence  of  crosses  and  of  the 
Egyptian  tau  in  some  of  those  at  Mount  Sinai 
argues  that  they  were  of  a  Christian  age,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  tau  as  a  cross  is  shewn  by  its 
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JOY,  or  GLAP5EU,  in  an  agreeable  affection, 
aii.^in;;  fnm  felt  jiowesjiion  or  from  hope  of  ob- 
iuiulu'ji  f/irnetliiii);  ]ili;asaut  or  vaJualilp,  and 
th«j  pxpresMion  thereof  in  praise,  mirth,  etc. 
J*iy  iji  eith'-r — 1.  />i'nn«,  whioli  denotes  that  in- 
ftriitf  pleasure  whi'.-h  God  takes  in  his  iier>ple  or 
Work,  and  to  do  f;fx/(l  to  and  support  the  same 
{U.  Ixii.  5  ;  Zeph.  iii-  17  ;  P«.  civ.  3lV  2. 
Antuntl  amonp:  ereatiimii,  con.<ii8tihf;  in  natural 
ch<:edu]ue:i%  and  arising  from  some  outward 
jiIffOMure  or  pn>fit  <Frov.  zxiii.  24).  3.  Sptritwtl, 
ezcitAd  by  tlie  Holy  (th'mt,  and  aiising  from 
uniiin  to,  jKMSififsion  of,  and  ho|ic  to  enjoy  for 
«*vi'r  a  (}*m[  in  Christ ;  and  Ls  attenrhrd  with  an 
a^^nieahle  eameHtncss  in  aoting  to  his  honour 
(( tal.  T.  22).  Thus  the  saints  rejoice  in  Clirist 
or  in  (i<f*\ ;  thf;y  take  pleasure  in,  and  boast  of 
th<-ir  oniinection  witli  him  ;  they  praise  him  for 
what  hf!  in  in  hiniHcIf,  and  for  his  kindness  to 
tlifni  (Luke  i.  -I?).  Tlivir  rejoicing  of  hope  is 
lli<;ir  di:liglitful  views,  holy  boasting,  and  cheer- 
ful pr;ii.Hi;,  on  account  of  their  infallible  |terae- 
\«' ranee  aiiil  eternal  happiness  (Heb.  iiL  6).  A 
faint's  n-joicing  in  himself  means  his  inward 
fcitisfo'lion  In  the  t<.*stimony  of  a  good  conscience 
idiil.  vi.  4).  4.  Shndowy  and  hyporriticalt 
ari<iing  from  a  fanciwl  jMirMuasiou  of  relation  to 
and  ft'llowshlp  witli  G(m1,  and  an  ill-gi-ounded 
]i»|ifi  of  tlH*  <!Vi'rlasting  enjoyment  of  him  (Matt, 
xiii.  2')).  5.  Siiifulf  when  men  rejoice  in  their  sin 
(I'rriV.  XV.  21);  ami  ev<m  carnal  joy  or  mirth 
}»<'<:iimi-.s  sinful  if  it  is  cxceHJtivc,  or  takes  place 
when  Gixl  calls  tf)  mourning  ami  grief  (Is.  xxii. 
12,  lo).  (jlo^lness  is  sown  for  the  upright,  and 
their  hoj)c  is  gloilness :  spiritual  pleasure  and 
endless  jiiy  are  ])re|iareil  for,  and  shall,  as  thoy 
cxiM'ct,  lie  cnji»yed  by  them  (Ts.  xcvii.  11 ;  Prov. 
X.  2•^^ 

The  gmund  or  object  of  one's  rejoicing  is 
call«<l  his  joy  ;  thus  (Jfxl  is  the  j(>y,  the  exccc<l- 
injr  j<iy  of  his  people  :  he,  as  theirs,  and  as  en- 
jiiyrd  by  them,  is  the  cause  and  grrmnd  of  their 
i;t»tnial  and  «ui>«!rla1ive joy  (Ps.  xliii.  4).  Christ's 
exaltation  prtmiseil  t)  him,  to  eneouragc  him  in 
hi«*  work,  is  the  joy  Hct  before  him  (llcb.  xii.  2). 
Our  heavenly  bliMse<iness  is  calhil  the  joy  of  the 
lionl.  It  consists  in  our  delightful  enjoyment 
of  (iotl  in  Christ,  and  it  mueh  resembles  that 
]ile:Lsiire  he  has  in  our  re<iemption  (Matt.  xxv. 
2 1 ,  2:J).  Hut  the  j<»y  of  the  Lonl  is  the  strength 
of  saints  —is  the  ground  of  joy  coutaine^l  in  the 
go<.]M:l  ]iromises,  ami  the  inward  glailncss  aris- 
iiii^  from  a  Ixilieving  view  there<if ;  both  which 
iiHTc.iHc  their  si>iritual  vigour  and  might  (Neh. 
viii.  10).  CoiivertH  are  the  joy  of  ministers, 
wlio  are  instrumental  In  bringing  them  to  Christ 
(1  Tliess.  ii.  20).  The,  temple  and  its  worship 
wen*  the  joy  of  tl»c  Jews  (Ezck.  xxiv.  25).  Jer- 
usalem and  Zion  were  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth : 
as  (iimI  was  th'-re  present  and  iMMiuliarly  wor- 
Nhip|H;<I,  there  was  more  ground  of  joy  than 
elsewhere  ;  or  tlie  wonls  may  signify  that  they 
wei-e  the  joy  of  the  whole  l.nul,  as  all  the  Jews 
to-ik  pleasure  therein  and  boasted  thereof  (Ps. 
xiviii.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  15).  The  church  is  created 
a  rejoicing,  and  he.r  ])eo]de  a  joy,  when  she  Is  84i 

hea<ling  the  numerous  Christian  inscriptions  at 
the  (}reat  Oo-sis  to  have  been  at  one  time  very 
general  in  this  part  of  the  East'  (Wilkinson  in 
ilerodoL  ii.  320). 


reformed,  settled,  pm^ed,  and  Tilfinrl,  m  U 
abound  in  spiritoal  gladnesta,  and  to  r^joiee  thi 
heart  of  every  pioos  beholder  (I&  Ixr.  IS). 
Falling  into  temptations  or  trials  is  to  be  so- 
counted  all  joy,  as  trials  work  exceedingly  fSor 
onr  real  good  (James  L  2).  The  joy  of  God's 
salvation  is  the  heart«zhnaratxng  blessingi 
therein  contained,  and  the  apiritnsJ  giadness 
that  issues  therefrom  (Pft.  IL  12).  Spiritoal 
gladness  is  called  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
proceetls  from  his  dwelling  and  working  in  oar 
heart  (Rom.  ziv.  17).  A  desert  place  is  eaUed 
a  joy  of  wild  asses :  theae  "'*"!y?«,  who  abhor 
the  noise  and  multitude  in  Gitiea,  with  pleasme 
haunt  and  feed  there  (Is.  zzxiL  14).  The 
Medcs  rejoiced  in  God's  highness :  they  cheer> 
fiilly  executed  his  awfoi  jodgmenta  on  the  Chal- 
daeans  (Is.  ziiL  3). 

JUBILEE,  the  name  of  a  special  institntion 
of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  but  under  this  word 
we  shall  here  notice  two  kindred  and  related 
institutions  of  Mosef — the  year  of  Rftlfntf^  and 
the  Jubilee  commonly  so  called. 

The  year  of  Release,  or  the  SabbatioJ  year, 
as  it  is  sometime*!  called,  occurred  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  yean.  In  it  every  creditor  was  to 
release  his  fellow-Israelite  of  any  debt  that 
might  be  due  to  him,  but  of  a  foreigner  he  was 
at  liberty  to  exact  payment  In  like  manner,  if 
a  Hebrew  servant,  whether  male  or  female,  had 
>>een  sold  unto  a  fellow-Israelite^  and  had  aerred 
him  six  years,  he  or  she  was  to  go  free  in  the 
seventh  year ;  but  if  such  a  one  ahoold  dedinc 
going  away,  the  master  was  to  take  an  awl,  and 
tlirust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  be 
should  be  his  servant  for  ever  (Deut.  xv.  1-3, 12; 
10,  17).  It  was  also  commanded  that  when 
the  Israelites  came  to  be  settled  in  Canaan  *  the 
land  should  keep  a  Sabbath  imto  the  Lord.' 
'Six  years,'  says  Moses,  'thou  shalt  sow  thy 
field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vine- 
yard, and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof.  But  in 
the  Seventh  year  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land,  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord  ;  thou  shalt 
neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyaid. 
That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy 
harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grai.>cs  of  thy  vine  undressed  :  for  it  is  a  year  of 
rest  unto  tlie  land.  And  the  Sabbath  of  the 
land  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  for  tliee,  and  for 
thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired 
servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  aojoumeth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  for  meat'  (Lev.  xxv.  2-7). 

Immediately  afttsr  the  last  law,  as  to  the 
Siibbatiral  year,  follows  the  appointment  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee  commonly  so  colled  :  'And 
thou  shalt  numlier  seven  Sabbaths  of  years  unto 
thee,  seven  times  seven  years  ;  and  the  space  of 
the  seven  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  bo  unto  thee 
flirty  and  nine  years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause 
the  tnimi)et  of  the  jubilee  to  sound,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;  in  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound 
Ihntughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow 
the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  Iil)erty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  therciyr :  it 
shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you  ;  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  re 
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turn  ereiy  man  unto  his  family.  A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  imto  you ;  ye  shall 
not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of 
itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy 
vine  undressed.  For  it  is  the  jubilee ;  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you :  ye  shall  eat  the  increase 
thereof  out  of  the  field. 

'  And  if  thou  sell  aught  imto  thy  neighbour,  or 
buyest  aught  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  shall 
not  oppress  one  another.  According  to  the 
number  of  years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt  buy 
of  thy  neighbour,  and  according  unto  the  numbcnr 
of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shtdl  sell  unto  thee. 
According  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shalt 
increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the 
fewness  of  the  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the 
price  thereof :  for  according  to  the  number  of  the 
years  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee.  Ye 
shall  not  therefore  oppress  one  another ;  but 
thou  shalt  fear  thy  God:  for  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

'  And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat  the 
seventh  year  ?  behol^  we  shall  not  sow^  nor 
gather  in  our  increase.  Then  I  will  command 
my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye 
shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old 
fruit  until  the  ninth  year ;  until  fruits  come 
in  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store. 

'  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  the 
land  is  mine  ;  for  ye  ore  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me'  (Lev.  xxv.  8-23). 

The  design  of  both  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  appears  to  have  been  con- 
servative ;  to  prevent  great  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  families  of  Israel,  to  check  on  the 
part  of  some  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  at 
least  of  landed  property,  and  to  preserve  others 
from  sinking  into  poverty  ;  and  thus  to  preserve 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  in  somewhat  of  its  origi- 
nal condition. 

The  law  of  Moses  further  provided  for  the  pre- 
servation to  each  of  the  tribes  of  its  original 
inheritance,  so  that  no  port  of  one  was  to  pass 
even  by  marriage  or  otherwise  from  one  tribe 
to  another  (Num.  xxxvi.) 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth  year, 
as  unless  it  was  the  forty-ninth  year,  two  years 
must  have  come  together  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  neither  to  sow  nor  to  reap ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
law  is  expressed  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  fiftieth  year. 

JU'DAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife 
Leah.  When  he  was  bom  *  she  said.  Now  will  I 
praise  the  Lord ;  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Judah' — i.e.  Praise  (Gen.  xxix.  85).  In  his  char- 
acter there  were  both  good  and  bad  points.  When 
his  brethren  were  conspiring  to  kill  Joseph  he 
saved  his  life  by  proposing  that  they  should  rather 
sell  him  to  some  Ishmaelites  who  were  passing  by 
(xxxviL  18-20,  25-28).  By  a  tender  appeal  to 
their  father  he  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  Ben- 
jamin to  go  down  with  them  to  Egypt  to  bring 
up  com  for  the  family :  *  I  will  be  surety  for  him,' 
said  he  ;  'of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him : 
if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him 
before  thee,  then  let  roc  bear  the  blame  for  ever' 
(xliii.  1-14).     And  when  Benjamin,  on  going 


down  to  Egypt,  got  involved  in  trouble,  he 
made  a  still  more  earnest  and  tender  appeal 
to  Joseph,  who  was  still  unknown  to  them, 
begging  that  his  younger  brother  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  father,  and  &at  he 
would  abide  a  bondman  in  his  stead.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection 
(xliv.  18-34). 

Jacob,  in  blessing  his  children  on  his  death- 
bed,  pronounced  a  distinguished  benediction  on 
Judoh  (zliz.  8-12),  and  it  was  eminently  fulfilled 
in  his  posterity.  His  surviving  sons  were  only 
three  in  number — Pharez,  Zerah,  and  Shelah ; 
but  his  descendants  so  increased  that  when 
Israel  come  out  of  ESgypt  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
by  much  the  most  numerous,  the  number  of 
males  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  being 
74,600,  and  before  entering  Canaan  it  had  in- 
creased to  76,500  (Num.  L  26,  27 ;  xxvi  22). 
Of  this  tribe  were  David  and  Solomon,  and  the 
kings  of  the  nation  of  Judah,  their  descendants, 
whose  united  reigns  extended,  according  to  the 
common  chronology,  over  a  period  of  about  467 
years.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family 
of  David,  was  the  long  promised  Messiah,  who 
was  ordained  to  be  '  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel'  (Luke 
iL32). 

JUDAS  ISCABIOT,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
who  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
As  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name 
Iscariot  critics  are  not  agreed;  but  most  sup- 
pose that  he  was  probably  so  called  from  the 
town  Kerioth,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned 
in  Josh.  XV.  25  ;  and  he  might  be  thus  named 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Judas,  the 
brother  of  James  (Luke  vi.  16).  He  is  also 
called  Simon's  son  (John  vi  71  ;  xii.  4  j  xiii.  2, 
26),  but  who  this  Simon  was  does  not  appear. 
Our  Lord  early  referred  to  the  traitorous  act  of 
which  he  would  be  guilty  :  'Have  not  I  chosen 
you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?' — 8t<£- 
jSoXos,  B.  calumniator,  slanderer,  accuser  (John  vi. 
70,  71).  The  next  time  we  find  him  spoken  of 
is  when  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  took  a  box 
of  very  precious  ointment  and  poured  it  on  the 
head  of  our  Lord,  which  led  him  to  say,  *  Why 
was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence  (denarii),  and  given  to  the  poor  ? '  *  This  he 
said,'  odds  the  evangelist, '  not  tiiat  he  cared  for 
the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein'  (John 
xiL  4-6).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  faithful  to  his  trust,  but  was  actually 
chargeable  with  dishonesty.  Afterwards,  when 
our  Lord  observed  the  Passover  with  his  dis- 
ciples, he  distinctly  marked  him  out  as  he  who 
should  betray  him  ;  and  Judas  accordingly  went 
and  covenanted  with  the  chief  priests  to  deliver 
him  into  their  hands  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(if  shekels  are  to  be  understood,  as  is  very  pro- 
bable, for  about  £3  15s.  sterling),  and  he  accord- 
ingly lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  his  nefarious 
agreement  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16,  20-25,  47-50). 
But  on  the  very  next  day,  when  he  saw  that 
Jesus  was  condemned,  '  he  brought  again  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed the  innocent  blood ;  and  he  cast  down 
the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  went  and 
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hanged  himself  (xxviL  8-5).  But  there  is  an 
apparent  discrepancy  between  this  account  and 
that  which  Luke  represents  as  given  by  Peter : 
'  This  roan,  falling  headlong,  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out'  (Acts  L 
18).  Now,  we  may  not  be  able,  on  positive  evi- 
dence, to  reconcile  these  two  accounts  ;  but  it  is 
enough,  so  far  as  any  objection  is  founded  on  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  them,  if  we  can 
form  any  supposition  which  will  render  them 
compatible  with  each  other.  Now,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Judos,  having  suspended  himself, 
the  rope,  or  whatever  it  was  to  which  it  was 
attached,  may  have  broken,  and  he  may  have 
fallen  with  such  violence  tliat  his  abilomen  or 
belly  may  have  been  figured  and  ruptured,  so 
as  to  cause  his  bowels  to  come  out. 

2.  Judas,  the  brother  of  James,  another  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  (Luke  vi  16  ;  John  xiv. 
22),  and  the  writer  of  the  epistle  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jude.    [Apostles.] 

3.  Judas  of  Galilee,  who,  in  '  the  days  of  the 
taxing  under  Cyrenius,  the  governor  of  Syria,' 
drew  away  much  people  after  him  ;  who  also 
perished,  and  all,  even  as  many  as  ol)eyed  him, 
were  dispersed'  (Acts  v.  37).  Such  was  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  Gamaliel  The  Jews, 
though  at  first  opposed  to  the  taxing,  yielded  sub- 
mission to  it  through  the  persuasion  of  Joazar  the 
high-priest ;  '  yet,'  says  Joseplius,  '  there  was 
one  Judas,  a  Gaulonite,  of  a  city  named  Gamala, 
wlio,  taking  with  him  Saddouk,  a  Pharisee, 
became  zealous  to  draw  them  into  revolt,  both 
saying  that  their  taxation  was  no  better  tlian  an 
introduction  to  slavery,  and  exhorting  the  nation 
to  assert  its  liberty.  All  sorts  of  mischief  sprang 
from  these  men,  and  the  nation  was  infected 
with  this  doctrine  to  an  incredible  degree.'  To 
this  Joseph  us  traces,  in  a  great  degree,  all  the 
future  calamities  which  befell  the  Jews,  until  they 
at  length  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  country  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1).  Of  the 
diri])ersion  of  Judas  and  his  followers  he  gives  no 
account,  but  he  mentions  that  liis  two  sons, 
James  and  Simon,  were  crucified  by  order  of  the 
procurator,  Alexander  Tiberius  {lb.  xx.  5) ;  but 
this  was  some  years  after  Gamaliel  uttered  this 
speech. 

Judas  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
being  merely  a  different  form  of  Judah. 

JUDE'A,  or  Jew  RT,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Canaan  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  *nn\  and  comes  from  rnin^, 
Judah.  It  first  occurs  as  a  Chaldean  word  in 
Dan.  ii.  25  ;  v.  18 ;  vi.  13,  wlicre  inhabitants 
of  Babylon  were  the  speakers.  In  the  first  and 
last  of  these  ])assages  it  is  rendered  in  the  K  T. 
Judah  ;  in  the  second  it  is  rendered  Jewr}' 
(see  also  Ezra  v.  1).  It  was  probably  at  first 
used  in  reference  to  the  land  or  kingdom  of 
Judah.  I'he  first  to  use  it  in  a  new  and  more 
definite  sense  is  *  Tatnai,  the  governor  on  tliis 
side  the  river,*  who  speaks  of  *  the  province  of 
Jude^i,'  thus  distinguishing  it  from  his  own 
government.  This  is  also  the  first  time  the 
wonl  Judea  occurs  in  our  common  translation 
(Elzra  V.  8).  Reference  is  also  made  to  it  as  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  (Neh.  zi.  3  ;  see 
Dun.  vi.  1 ;  Esther  i.  1).     In  1  Mac.  x.  30  and 


xL  28  '  the  land  of  Judea'  is  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from '  the  country  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.' 
After  the  country  fell  nnder  the  power  of  tiie 
Romans  they  appointed  Herod  king  of  Judea 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  ziv.  14.  5) ;  and  lazge  additions 
were  subsequently  made  to  his  kingdom  on  both 
the  west  and  east  of  the  Jordan  {Ibid,  zv.  10. 
3  ;  Wars,  i.  20.  3.  4).  By  his  testament  he  left 
Judea  to  his  son  Archelans,  and  Galilee  and 
Perea  to  Herod  Antipas  {Antiq,  zviL  8.  1). 
Archelaus  was  a  very  unpopular  prince^  and  was 
greatly  hated  by  the  Jews— circunstances  which 
will  explain  Mat  iL  22.  Besidea,  Jndea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumea  were  given  to  him  by 
the  Romans  {Ibid,  17.  11.  4)  ;  bnt  afl«r 
reigning  nine  or  ten  years  he  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  QaoL 
Judea  was  henceforth  governed  by  Roman  pro- 
rurators ;  but  Herod  still  reigned  in  Galilee, 
and  his  brother  Philip  in  Iturea,  and  Tiachon- 
itis,  and  Lysanias  in  Abilene.  Such  was  the 
division  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  when  John 
the  ^ptist '  came  preaching  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance for  the  remission  of  sins'  (Lnke  iii. 
1-3).  Judea  included  only  the  southern  part  of 
the  coimtry,  probably  corresponding  somewhat 
to  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah.  Samaria  lay 
to  the  north,  and  separated  to  the  north  be- 
tween Judea  and  Galilee.  Hence  it  is  that  our 
Lord  could  not  journey  between  Jndea  and  Gali- 
lee without  passing  through  the  conntiy  of 
Samaria, — a  circumstance  which  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  the  Gos];)elB  (John  iv.  8-5,  48 ; 
Luke  ix.  51-53  ;  xvil  11) ;  though  the  Sama- 
ritans were  not  included  in  his  commission,  nor 
yet  in  that  which  he  originally  gave  his  dis- 
ciples (Mat  X.  5,  G  ;  xv.  24).  In  this  account  of 
the  division  of  the  country  we  have  also  an  ex- 
planation of  a  circumstance  which  occuned  when 
our  Lord  was  under  arraignment  He  was 
brought  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders  before 
Piluto,  who  was  still  the  procurator  of  Judea  ; 
but  Herod  having  come  at  this  time  to  Jeru- 
salem, perhaps  as  being  one  of  the  great  feasts  of 
the  Jews,  and  Pilate  learning  that  he  was  a 
Galilean,  '  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged 
to  Herod's  jurisdiction,  ho  sent  him  to  Hezod' 
(Luke  xxiii.  6,  7).  We  see  from  these  circum- 
stances that  Judea  and  Galilee  were  then  under 
perfectly  distinct  governments,  a  fact  which  is 
probably  not  clearly  understood  by  many 
readers. 

JUDGE,  TO.  1.  To  try  and  determine  a 
cause  (£xod.  xviii.  13).  The  manner  of  giving 
sentence  was  different  in  different  nations.  Some 
of  the  Greeks  intimated  the  sentence  of  absolu- 
tion by  giving  a  white  stone,  and  of  condemna- 
tion by  giving  a  black  one :  to  this  allusion  is 
made  Rev.  ii.  17.  2.  To  understand  a  matter: 
so  the  spiritual  man  judgcth  all  tilings,  and  is 
judged  of  no  man ;  he  has  a  correct  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things  :  but  no  natural  man  can  under- 
stand his  views  and  experiences  (1  Cor.  iL  15). 
3.  To  esteem,  account,  as  if  on  trial  (Acts  zvi. 
15).  4.  To  rule  and  govern,  as  one  having 
power  to  try  and  determine  causes  (Ps.  Ixvii.  4). 

5.  To  punish,  as  in  consequence  of  trial  and 
sentence :  to  declare  and  denounce  such  ])uni&h- 
ment  (Ezck.  vii.  8,  8  ;  xxii.  2  :  Heb.  xiii.  4). 

6.  To  censure  rashly  (Matt  vii.  1).     Christ  does 
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not  judge  according  to  the  seeing  of  the  eye,  or 
hearing  of  the  ear  :  does  not  esteem  persons  or 
things,  or  give  sentence  merely  according  to  out- 
ward appearances  (Is.  xL  3).  Saints  judge  the 
world,  judge  angels  :  at  the  last  day  they  shall 
assent  to  or  join  in  the  sentences  of  damnation 
pronounced  upon  wicked  angels  and  men  (1  Cor. 
vi  2,  3). 

A  JuooB  is  one  that  tries  the  cause  of  others, 
and  passes  sentence  upon  them  (Pa.  iL  10). 
God  is  the  judge  of  all  tiie  earth :  he  rules  oyer, 
tries  the  case,  and  gives  sentence  on  all  its  in- 
habitants (Gen.  xviiL  25  ;  Heb.  xii.  23).  Christ 
is  called  the  judge :  he  is  appointed  of  God  to 
try  the  state  and  actions  of  all  men,  and  to  pass 
the  sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  or  misery 
upon  them  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8).  Authority,  wisdom, 
courage,  activity,  and  impartial  equity  are 
necessary  to  qualify  one  to  be  a  judge.  The 
Jews  had  ordinary  judges  both  for  clvU  and  re- 
ligious causes.  These  judges  or  elders,  it  is  said, 
were  formed  into  three  courts — ^first.  The  court 
of  three  judges,  which  decided  small  affairs  of 
loss,  gain,  restitution,  intercalation  of  months, 
etc.,  and  had  only  power  to  punish  with  whip- 
ping. Perhaps  this  was  no  more  than  a  court 
of  arbitration  ;  each  party  chose  a  judge,  and  the 
two  chosen  judges  chose  a  third.  The  second 
court  consisted  of  twenty-three  judges.  This 
determined  matters  of  great  moment,  relative  to 
men's  lives.  And  the  third  court,  or  sanhedrim, 
consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  judges. 
This  determined  in  the  highest  affairs  relative 
to  church  and  state.  The  high-priest  was  a 
kind  of  supreme  judge.  No  judge  was  allowed 
to  receive  presents,  nor  to  regard  men  for  either 
poverty  or  greatness,  or  to  follow  a  multitude ; 
and  all  were  required  to  honour  them  (Exod. 
xxiL  23  ;  xxiiL  '1-8  ;  Deut.  xvi.  18-20).  No 
man  was  to  be  condemned  unheard,  nor  on  the 
testimony  of  less  than  two  or  three  witnesses 
(John  vii.  51 ;  viiL  17  ;  Deut  xvii.  6). 

JUDG'ES,  a  class  of  persons  between  the 
time  of  Joshua  and  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
who  were  raised  up  to  be  the  deliverers  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  enemies,  aud  also  to  rule 
over  them.  These  two  offices  were  not  perhaps 
always  combined  in  the  same  person.  Some 
may  have  been  merely  warriors  and  deliverers  ; 
others  chiefly  rulers  (see  Judg.  viiL  22,  23  ;  xi. 
4-11).  We  read  of  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Othniel,  of  Barak,  of  Gideon,  of  Jephthah,  of  Sam- 
son ;  but  of  Tela,  and  Jair  (x.  1-4),  of  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  AMon  (xi.  8-15),  of  Eli  and  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  iv.  13  ;  vii.  6,  15-17),  we  are  only  told 
that  they  'judged  Israel.'  The  judges,  hov/ever, 
did  not  always,  perhaps  not  even  commonly,  ex- 
ercise authority  over  the  whole  nation  of  Israel. 
Deborah  and  Barak  exercised  their  power  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan  west  of  the  Jordan 
(iv.  4-10).  Gideon  appears  also  to  have  ex- 
ercised hia  power  chiefly  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan, 
yet  not  even  >vithout  question  there  (vi.  35  ;  vii. 
23,  24  ;  viii.  5-9,  13-17).  Jephthah,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  authority  chiefly  in  Gilead, 
on  the  oast  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  his  acts  were 
called  in  question  by  the  Ephraimites  who  dwelt 
west  of  the  Jordan,  which  led  to  a  war  with 
them,  iu  which  great  numbers  of  them  were 


slain  (xii  1-6).  Samson  exercised  his  power  in 
the  south-west  of  the  country,  chiefly,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (xiii.  25  ; 
ziv.  XV.  xvL)  Samuel  exercised  hia  ofllce  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  southerly  part  of 
the  country  :  '  He  judged  Israel  all  the  days 
of  his  life ;  and  he  went  from  year  to  year  in 
circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh, 
and  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places.  And 
his  return  was  to  Bamah  ;  for  tiiere  was  his 
house :  and  there  he  judged  Israel'  (1  Sam.  viL 
15-17).  His  sons  were  judges  in  Beer«heba 
(viii.  1,  2). 

During  the  time  the  judges  ruled  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  want  of  union  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
government  that  could  be  called  national ;  any 
authority  there  was,  was  probably  feeble  in  it- 
self and  restricted  in  extent  Hence,  probably, 
that  expression  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
Book  of  Judges :  *  In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  ovm  eyes'  (xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
xix.  1 ;  xxL  25).  Hence,  too,  it  probably  ¥ra8 
that  they  were  so  often  conquered  and  so  much 
oppressed  by  their  enemies. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  judges  were  some- 
times appointed  we  have  examples  in  Gideon 
(vL  11-24)  and  in  Jephthah  (xL  4-11).  It  is 
probable  there  was  not  always  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  judges.  Some  of  those  whose  names  are 
given  appear  not  even  to  have  been  successors 
to  each  other,  but  were  contemporary,  though  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Jephthah  and 
Samson  were  both,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  contemporary  with  Eli  At  all 
events,  it  is  plain  the  office  was  not  hereditary. 
Samuel  is  the  only  one  who  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample to  the  contrary.  When  he  was  old  '  he 
made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel ;  they  were 
judges  in  Beer-sheba.'  But  as  is  often  the  case 
with  hereditary  offices,  they  were  altogether 
unflt  for  the  duty:  'His  sons  walked  not  in 
his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took 
bribes  and  perverted  judgment'  It  was  this,  in 
fact,  that  led  the  elders  of  Israel  to  seek  to 
have  a  king  set  over  them,  and  the  result  was 
the  appointment  of  Saul  as  their  first  sovereign 
(1  Sam.  viii  x.  1,  17-25). 

In  the  time  of  the  judges  religion  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  Israel- 
ites. Idolatry,  particularly  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth,  greatly  prevailed  among  them  ; 
and  as  a  punishment  for  this  they  were  often 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who 
spoiled  and  oppressed  them.  They  appear,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  a  strange  proclivity  to  ido- 
latry (ii  6,  7,  10-23  ;  iii.  5-8,  12-14  ;  iv.  1,  2  ; 
vi  1-6  ;  vii  25-28,  30 ;  viii  24-27,  32-34  ;  x. 
G-16).  Yet  as  heathen  nations  in  ancient  times 
were  generally  not  exclusive  in  their  religious 
ideas,  but  mutually  tolerated  the  gods  of  each 
other,  not  questioning  their  deity,  but  admitting 
of  their  worship,  and  sometimes  even  adopting 
them,  so  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  did  not 
always  imply  the  disbelief  and  rejection  of 
Jehovah  as  God.  As  Laban  could  speak 
piously  of  Jehovah  while  yet  ho  had  idols  in 
his  house,  which  he  doubtless  worshipped  (Gen. 
jTx.  27  :  xxxi  30,  32-35,  49,  50,  53  ;  see  also 
XXXV.  2,  4,  and  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5),  so  Micab 
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and  hid  mother  could  speak  pionBly  of  Jehovah 
while  yet  they  net  up  idols  and  wonilii])ped 
tlicm  ^xni.  1-13),  and  the  Levitt.*  whom  he  had 
.onsecrated  a8  his  priest  also  8}K)ke  piously  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  the  Danites  who  carried  off  both 
the  priest  and  the  idol,  and  established  idolatry 
in  tlie  place  where  they  settled,  probably  acted 
mi  the  same  principle.  These,  indeed,  are 
july  solitary  examples,  but  they  probably 
represent  a  prevailing  opinion  as  to  a  certain 
compatibility  of  the  worship  of  idols  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  Jeliovah  as  God. 

In  the  time  of  the  judges  there  was  not  only 
a  low  state  of  religion,  but,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  this,  a  low  state  of  morals 
among  the  Israelites  (xi.  1-3,  34-40  ;  xvi.  1,  4  ; 
xix.  1,  2,  22-30  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  22-25  ;  vuL  1-3). 

The  Book  of  Juocii-is  received  its  name  from 
its  continuing  a  history  of  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  under  the  class  of  rulers 
called  Judges.  It  is  not,  however,  a  complete 
and  connected  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
during  the  ])eriod  now  referred  to,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  much  of  a  fragmentary  char- 
acter. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Judges  is 
not  known,  and  though  various  coz\jectures  have 
been  fonned  on  the  subject,  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  proper  evidence,  and  are  unworthy 
of  iH'ing  here  repeated. 

When  it  was  written  is  also  a  difficult  ques- 
tioiL  There  are  various  expressions  in  it  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  time ;  but 
they  do  not  always  perfectly  accord  with  each 
other.  Thus,  the  phraseology  in  L  26 — *The 
Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Bei^jamin  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day,*  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  book  was  written  before  David  'took 
the  stronghold  of  Zion,'  and  conquered  the  Jebu- 
sites (2  Sam.  V.  6-9 ;  see  also  Josh.  xv.  63). 
Tlie  formula  '  unto  this  day'  in  vi.  24,  x.  4, 
XV.  19,  and  the  circumstance  statetl  in  xL  39, 
40,  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  ])eriod  at  some 
distance  from  the  o<'currence  of  the  events,  yet 
not  necessarily  very  distant  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  we  repeate«ily  meet  with  the  state- 
ment— 'In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes'  (xviL  6;  xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1  ; 
xxi.  25),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat 
when  the  book  was  written  there  were  or  had 
been  kings  in  Israel ;  but  the  writer  might  pos- 
sibly use  this  language  from  being  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  there  were  kings  in  other 
countries  who  ruled  and  restrained  the  doings 
of  their  subjects.  In  xviii.  30  it  is  said  :  *  The 
children  of  Dim  set  up  the  graven  image  ;  and 
Jonathan,  the  sou  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land.'  These  last  words  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  us  the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  at  least 
the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by  the  kings 
of  Aasyria  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  improbable  that 
the  idolatry  of  the  Danites  would  have  been 
tolerated  under  the  reigns  of  Saul,  and  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  that  no  notice  should  he 
taken  of  the  fact  either  in  the  historical  or 
prophetical  books  of  Scripture.  The  likeliliood 
therefore  is,  that  the  expression  refers  to  the 
•ubjugation  of  the  Israelites  by  tome  of  the 


neighbouring  nations,  of  which  w«  hM,r9  ex- 
amples in  the  Book  of  Judges  itselC  In  the 
verse  following  we  have  another  and  a  diffeRnt 
mark  of  time :  '  And  tbey  set  up  Mioah^s 
graven  image  which  he  made  all  the  time  tli^ 
the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh.'  Thetaiber- 
nacle  of  the  congregation  was  set  up  in  Shiloli 
in  the  days  of  Joshua  (xviiL  1)  ;  and  after  ita 
capture  by  the  Philistines  immediatelj  before 
the  death  of  Eli  it  nevei  again  returned  to  that 
place  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-5,  10,  11  ;  vi  tiL  1,  2). 
This  date  would  well  agree  with  the  o(n\|eetars 
that  Samuel  was  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  cbnmology  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  In  1  Kings  vi  1  it  is  stated 
that  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  the  480th  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  Acts  xiiL  20; 
that  the  Lord  '  gave  unto  them  judges  about 
the  space  of  450  years,  until  Samuel  the  pro- 
phet' Neither  of  these  numbers  (and  there  is 
even  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  them)  afford 
us  any  assistance  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  par- 
ticular events  mentioned  in  the  book.  We 
know  neither  the  exact  date  where  it  com- 
mences nor  where  it  ends,  nor  can  we  ordinarily 
fix  the  date  of  the  intervening  events,  for  there 
are  intervals  of  time  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
specified,  nor  are  we  certain  that  we  have  the 
complete  succession  of  the  judges,  nor  whether 
some  of  the  judges  Usually  reckoned  successive 
were  not  contemporary,  ruling  over  different 
districts  of  the  country.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  abandon  the  task  of  settling  the  chronology 
as  all  but  hopeless,  than  to  attempt  to  fix  it  on 
unsatisfactory  grounds. 

In  the  Bouk  of  Judges  clironological  order  is 
not  even  always  preserved.  The  last  three 
chapters  obviously  belong,  not  to  a  late,  but  to 
an  early  period  of  the  rule  of  the  judges. 
These  chapters  relate  the  dreadful  story  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  in  the 
affair  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  of 
the  disastrous  war  to  which  it  gave  rise  between 
the  Beigamites  and  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  in 
which  that  tribe  was  nearly  exterminated. 
Now,  at  the  time  these  events  took  place 
'  Phinelias,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
stood  before  the  ark'  (xx.  28).  He  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  zeal,  and  as  a  reward  for 
this  he  and  his  seed  received  *  the  covenant  of 
an  everlasting  priesthootl '  before  the  Israelites 
even  entered  Canaan  (Num.  xxv.  7-13).  Con- 
sequently the  events  here  referred  to  must  have 
taken  ]>laco  within  a  reasonable  time  after  their 
settlement  in  that  country. 

The  naiTative  of  the  conquest  of  Laish,  and 
of  the  introduction  of  idolatry  by  the  Danites, 
which  precedes  the  above  story  (Judg.  xvii. 
xviii),  probjibly  also  refers  to  an  early  perio<L 
The  same  formula  as  to  date  is  iised  of  both 
(xvii.  6  ;  xviiL  1  ;  xix.  1  ;  xxL  25). 

In  the  Hebrew  copies  the  Book  of  Ruth 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
The  events  n»conied  in  it,  it  is  obvious,  were 
also  of  an  early  date  ;  for  Boaz,  who  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  that  beautiful  story,  was 
a  son  of  Rahab  the  harlot  (Matt  i.  5). 

JUDG'MENT.      1.   Wisdom  and  prudence. 
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whereby  one  can  judge  of  what  is  proper  or 
improper,  right  or  wrong  (1  Kings  iiL  28  ;  Is. 
ZXJL  18).  2.  Strict  equity,  such  as  should 
appear  in  judging  (Luke  xi  42).  8.  The  power 
of  judging  the  world :  this  God  has  committed 
to  Christ  (John  ▼.  22).  4.  The  decision  of  a 
Judge  (1  Kings  iii  28).  5.  God's  purposes, 
and  the  execution  thereof  (Rom.  xL  83).  6. 
The  solemn  trial  of  men  at  the  last  day,  that 
the  wicked  may  be  condemned  and  the  right- 
eous adjudged  to  life  everlasting  (Ecdes.  xiL  14  ; 
Jude  6,  15X  7.  The  punishment  inflicted  for 
folly  or  sin  (Prov.  xix.  29  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14 ; 
Rey.  xix.  2).  8.  Chastisement  inflicted  on 
saints  (1  Pet  iv.  17).  9.  The  statutes,  laws, 
or  commandments  of  God  (Exod.  xxL  1  ;  Ps. 
xix.  9).  10.  A  court  for  trying  causes  (Matt 
V.  21).  11.  Controversies  or  differences  as  to 
things  of  the  present  life,  to  be  tried  and  de- 
cided (1  Cor.  vi  4).  12.  Sentiment,  opinion, 
advice  (1  Cor.  L  10 ;  viL  25).  God  brings 
forth  men's  judgment  as  the  noon-day  when,  in 
his  wise  and  righteous  providence,  he  openly 
manifests  and  rewards  tiiem  according  to  the 
goodness  and  equity  of  their  cause  (Ps.  xxxviL 
6), 

JU^IA,  an  eariy  convert  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  of  note  among  the  apostles  (Bom. 
xvi.  7).  But  whether  this  person,  to  whom 
Paul  sends  his  salutation,  was  a  man  or  a 
woman,  and  the  wife  of  Andronicus,  we  are  not 
able  to  say. 

JU'NIPER      [BOTHKM.] 

JU'PITER,  the  great  god  of  the  ancient 
heathens.  Perha}i8  the  name  is  derived  from 
Joo,  Jeve,  or  Jehovah,  and  pater,  father.  The 
Jupitera  among  the  Latins,  and  Zeus  among  the 
Greeks,  were  as  common  aa  the  Baals  in  the 
East  Three  Jupiters  were  principally  famous — 
the  son  of  ^Ether,  the  son  of  Coelus,  but  chiefly 
the  son  of  Saturn.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  king  of  Crete  about  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
perhaps  300  years  later,  and  to  have  endea- 
voured the  destruction  of  all  his  children. 
Wlien  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  brought  up, 
come  to  man's  estate,  he  stripped  his  father  of 
his  kingdom,  and  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  adult^n^iis  and  lascivious  wretches 
that  ever  breathed.  The  pagans,  however, 
believed  he  had  the  government  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  that  he  gave  •  to  his  brother  Neptune 
the  government  of  the  sea,  and  to  Pluto  the 
government  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  known  nothing  of  Jupiter  or  2ieus 
till  the  times  of  Alexander  tlie  Great  Antio- 
chus  £pi])hanes  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  the  Samaritan 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  the  de- 
fender of  strangers  (2  Mnccab.  vL  2).  Perhajie 
it  was  on  arcount  of  his  gravity  and  majestic 
mien  vn.it  Bamalxis  was  taken  for  Jupiter  at 
Lystm  (Acts  xiv.  11,  12). 

JITTTAH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XXL  16).  Bobinson  considers  the  town 
of  Yutta,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Hebron,  to  be  the  same  as  Juttah  (ii.  190, 
195,  628). 
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KA'ATH  is  rendered  in  the  EngUsh  translAtion 
peUoan  in  Lev.  xL  18,  Dent  xiv.  17*  and  Ps. 
ciL  6 ;  and  cormorcuU  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11  and 
Zeph.  iL  14.  Uniformity  would  have  required 
that  the  tranaUtors  should  have  kept  to  the 

same  word.    There  is  in  fact  another  wocd  *)7B^ 

{aalaieh\  which  they  render  eormoratU  in  Lev. 
xi  17  and  Dent  xiv.  17.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
the  kaoUh  and  the  mlach  are  different  birds, 
for  they  are  mentioned  together  in  Lev.  xi  17, 
18,  and  in  Dent  xiv.  17  ;  and  these  words  ought 
either  to  have  been  translated  by  appropriate 
names,  or  if  the  signification  of  them  was  un- 
certain, the  original  terms  themselves  should 
have  been  retained. 

Gesenius  gives  pelican  as  the  signification  of 
both  these  words,  and  also  of  Cf\2  {coa),  which 
occurs  in  like  manner  along  with  kaath  in  Ps. 
cii.  7 ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  he  does  so 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory  (pp.  888,  720, 
829).  If  these  words  are  to  be  so  understood, 
pelican  must  be  taken  as  a  genus,  as  in  fact  is 
done  by  modem  naturalists,  while  they  are 
severally  particnlar  species.  There  is  nothing 
said  in  the  Scriptures  to  indicate  what  kind  of 
a  bird  was  intended  by  mUach ;  but  in  Ps.  di 
6  the  Psalmist  says :  '  I  am  like  a  kaath  ot 
the  wildeneiBS,  and  like  a  cos  of  the  desert ;' 
and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii  14,  the  abode 
of  the  haath  is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation  and  ruin.  Now,  it  is  not  in  such 
situations  that  pelicans  take  up  their  abode. 
They  frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-coast 
They  live  upon  fish,  and  devour  great  quantities 
of  them.  Cormorants  are  a  species  of  pelicans ; 
but  the  circumstances  now  stated,  we  appre- 
hend, show  clearly,  that  kaath,  salach,  and  cos 
must  signify  totally  different  birds.  Etymology, 
coigccture,  and  even  ancient  translations  are  of 
small  weight  when  opposed  to  Scripture  charac- 
teristics, such  as  those  now  stated.  What  the 
birds  were  which  were  so  designated  we  are  un* 
able  to  say,  and  I  think  it  is  vain  to  conjecture. 

KADESH.  1.  A  district  of  country  in  Arabia 
Petrsea.  The  name  first  occurs  in  Gen.  xiv.  7  ; 
xvi.  14 ;  XX.  1.  It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  or  even  another  name  for 
it  We  ore  told  that  the  spies  who  were  sent 
to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan  returned  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  '  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
to  Kadesh'  (Num.  xiii  26).  It  would  also 
seem  as  if  Kadesh  was  the  same  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin.  In  the  itinerary  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Arabian  desert  it  is  said  :  '  And  they  re- 
moved from  Eziongeber,  and  pitched  in  the 
wilderness  of  2iin,  which  is  Kadesh'  (xxxiii.  86). 
But  from  other  passages  it  would  seem  as  if 
Kadesh  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  In  xxvii 
14  we  read  of  *  the  water  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin'  (see  also  xx.  and  Dent 
xxxii  51).  After  the  generation  of  Israelites 
who  came  out  of  Egypt  was  doomed  to  perish 
in  the  wilderness  as  a  punishment  for  their 
murmurings  on  the  return  of  the  spies,  Moses 
says  of  them  :  '  So  ye  alxxie  in  Kadesh  many 
days,  occonling  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode 
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then'  (Deal.  L  46).  Then  vordi  indicate 
Bomewhat  leogtbened  itay ;  probabl;  they  i 
mained  ia  thia  quarter  ths  greater  put  of  tha 
oext  thirtf-eigbt  yeani  (DeutL  iL  U).  We  Oni 
them  Btill  th(^  when  thej  once  more  set  <r*  ~~ 
their  JounieTing  to  Canaan  at  the  end  of 
period ;  '  And  Uie  children  ut  Israel,  evei 
whole  oongRgatlon,  journeyed  fiom  Saduh 
unto  Mount  Hor'  (Num.  zz.  22).  ±  A  city  '- 
the  uttrrmoat  border  of  tha  king  of  Bdo 
(Num.  II.  16),  Bud  no  doubt  in  tha  wilderness 
of  Kadeah.  PerLupB  it  is  the  cmmmnance 
there  waa  both  a  wildemeas  of  Kadesh  and  i 
of  Kadeah  which  la  the  canae  of  the  apparent 
eonfaaioH  in  the  above  statement*,  Kadesh  being 
interpreted  of  the  wildameaa  when  it  is  the  cit; 
that  la  mcmit 

Tlie  city  of  Kadwh  and  Eadoah-bai 
plainly  appear  to  be  the  same  plac&  In  N 
iJiL  3  It  ia  staled  that  it  was  from  the  wllder- 
nesa  of  Panm  that  Moeea  sent  forth  the  spiea  to 
aearch  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  verae  26 
tbat  they  retnrned  '  unto  the  wildemeas  o(  Paran 
to  Kadeah,'  whidi  probably  means  the  city  of 
Eadeab.  Bat  in  xixil.  8  Moiea  asya  :  '  I  wnt 
them  from  Kadesh-bamea'  (see  alao  Deat  ix. 
23  ;  Josh.  liT.  7) :  and  it  wouht  alao  appear 
that  it  was  to  Kadesh-barnea  they  ratumed 
(comp.  JoaL  ziT.  6  and  Nnm.  xit.  SO).  Tlie 
words  Ksdeah  and  Eadesh-luniea  are  nsed  io- 
terchangeably  (Num.  ziiL  26 ;  Dent  L  10). 
Kadwh-bamea  ii  stated  to  hare  been  eleven 
days'  journey  from  Horeb  by  the  way  of  Uount 
Bail  (Dent  i.  2).  This  most  probably  refen  to 
the  ordinuy  rata  of  tntTelliog.  The  lai'aelitea, 
as  being  a  great  body  of  people,  must  have  taken 
a  much  longer  time.  They  encamped  in  twenty- 
one  diDerent  places  before  they  reached  KaiU'sh 
(Num.  zzziii.  lS-36;  comp.  aho  z.  11,  12; 
xz.  1). 

KA.V A.B,  or  Brook  qfBetiU  1.  A  ematl  river 
vldch  divided  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Man- 
aaaeh,  and  falla  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  not 
far  from  Cffisarea  (Josh.  ivi.  i8 ;  zvii.  »,  10). 
E.  A  city  of  the  tnbe  Asher,  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  Zidon  (Josh.  ziz.  28). 
Dr.  Robinson  would  recognise  it  in  the  village 
of  Kaoa,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  tha  sonth- 
east  of  Tyrs.  Id  the  preaent  day  it  la  a  large 
and  thriving  village  (Robinson,  Rei.  iti.  384). 

EEDAR,  a  son  of  Isbmael  (Oen.  zzv.  13), 
and  an  Arabian  tribe  which  sprung  tmm  him. 
They  ordinarily  dwelt  In  Unts  (Ps.  ciz.  10) ; 
bnt  sometimes  in  villages  (Is.  ilii.  11).  Their 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  their  flocks  (Iz.  7). 
They  traded  with  Tyre  '  in  lambs,  and  rama, 
andgosta'  (Eiek.  iiviL  21).  Heavy  jndgmenta 
are  denounced  on  Kedar  and  other  Arabian 
tribes  (la  uL  13-17) ;  and  Kedar  in  particular 
is  threatened  vrith  a  terrible  attack  by  Nebu- 
chadUBUar  (Jer.  ilii.  28,  20)  :  '  I,'  saya  the 
■pause,  '  am  block,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  cur- 
tains of  Solomon'  (Song  L  S).  Dr.  Wllaon, 
speaking  of  a  tent  of  the  Tiyohah.  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  says:  'It  was  black  'as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,'  in  fact  like  all  the  tents  we  noticed  in 
tha  desert — consisting  of  cloth  of  goat's  hair 
stretched  longitudinally'  (i.  27^),     The  rabbins 


1.  A  dty  In  the  tribe  of  Vt,^ 
tali,  in  the  north  of  Canaan.  It  ia  stated  to  be 
■  hi  Qalilee  in  Uount  Naphtali.'  Henoe  tt  ia 
eometlmea  called  Kedeah-NaphtaU.  It  was  ginn 
to  the  Levited  of  the  family  of  Oenhom,  utd  tt 
was  also  one  of  the  cities  of  M^  (Joah.  si. 
7  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76).  There  to  a  village  called 
Kedee,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  oonical  h^n^ 
with  a  plain  of  nnoommon  lovelinaae  befiite  it, 
which  is  considered  as  without  doubt  Sedeeh- 
Naphtali  (Wilson,  iL  163,  173 ;  BobioBon, 
Ra.  iU.  3SG  :  BibUoOi.  Sac  vi.  S76}.  2.  A  city 
in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  zr.  23).  8. 
A  city  in  tha  triba  of  Issachar  (1  Chion.  ri.  G7) ; 
bnt  it  is  alao  called  Kishion  (Joah.  ziz.  17,  20), 
and  Kishon  (zzi.  28),  so  that  there  may  be 
some  mistake  as  to  the  name. 

KEIXAH,  a  dty  in  the  lot  of  Jndah  (Joelu 

XV.  44)  ;  but  which  was  probably  given  np  to 
the  tribe  of  Blmeon  (ziz.  1,  9  j  1  Sam.  zziiL  S). 
The  word  signifles  tfartrta,  and  it  appeara  to 
have  been  deemed  a  place  of  conaidpiaUe 
strength.  It  is  described  as  a  town  that  had 
'gates  and  bars.'  It  appean  to  have  beeo 
sitDatad  near  to  the  connliy  of  the  Philiatlim, 
we  flndthem  flghtingagainatit;  but  David, 
was  then  an  outlaw  fnnn  the  ootirt  of  Saol, 
having  attacked  them,  '  brought  away  thair 
cattle,  and  smote  them  with  a  great  slaughter.' 
Saul,  hearingthathewas  in  Keilah,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  be  there  '  shut  in,'  prepared  to 
and  '  besiege  him  and  his  men.'  He  having 
Inquired  of  the  Lord  whether  tha  men  of  Keilah 

ould  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Sanl,  and 
being  answered  in  the  afluTnativa,  departed  from 
the  place,  and  betook  himself  to  strongholds  in 

'iam.  iiiu.  1-14).     After  the 

t  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity Keilah  was  repaired,  or  rather  perhspe 
rebuilt  (Neh.  iiL  17,  18),  About  400  years 
after  Christ  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of 

mo  not*.   It  stood  to  tlie  north-west  of  Eebroo, 

.d  about  aiiteen  or  twenty  milea  aonUfwest 

Jerusalem. 

EE'NATS,  a  city  in  Bashan,  which  was  hi- 
cluded  in  the  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh, 
if  the  Jordan,  Of  its  conqoeet  we 
have  the  following  notice  :  'And  Nobah  went 
and  took  Kenatb,  and  the  Tillages  thereof,  and 
'Oiled  it  Nobah,  after  .liis  own  name'  (Nam. 
LUiL  42|.  It  appeara  la  have  retained  this 
lame  for  a.  considorabla  perioil,  aa  200  years 
ifler  its  coni|uest  Oideon,  when  in  pursuit  of 
Jib  two  kings  of  Midi.in.  is  said  to  have  gone 
ip  '  by  the  way  of  tbeni  that  dwelt  in  tenia  oo 
the  east  of  Nobah"  (Judg.  viiL  11).  Porter 
identiticii  Kenatb  with  Kanawat,  a  place  to  the 
rth-eaat  of  Bostra  or  Boirah.  Tliia  appears 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  ezUnt,  and 
have  contained  some  fine  buildings.  *'rben 
are  but  few  ancient  sites  in  Syria,'  he  says, 
that  surpass  it  in  the  eztent  and  importance 
)f  "•  monuments.'  11  appear*  tc  have  Honrishsd 
lown  to  tha  time  of  the  Saracenic  conqoaet  of 
iyria,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  fierce 
Khnled ;  and  since  that  time,  like  almost 
every  other  city  in  this  unhappy  land,  it  ha* 


gnJually  ileclined  anil  teihn  to  ruin  onder  i 
Uoslam  rule,  nutil  tlis  pnliit  nioni«nt,  when 
H  i>  alinoat  ieserted.  Its  monameiits  Iutb 
suffered  lesa  than  those  oT  numf  othsr  ancient 
cities  (lom  the  destroying  and  remodelling  I 
hands  of  the  foUowen  of  the  propliet'  [rorter,  I 
Itainaicm,  il  SO,  9U,  101,  llfi).  | 

KKK'ltES,  one  of  the  tiibes  of  Canaan,  whose 
land  God  promiaed  to  larael  for  an  ioheritauee 
{Oeo.  IV.  19).  It  would  appear  that  they  dwelt 
in  a  mountainona  tiact  of  country,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hosbitas  (Sam.  xxir. 
21,  22).  In  the  days  of  Saul  ve  Qnd  at  least 
same  of  ths  tribe  living  among  tbe  AmalekiteH 
to  the  south-west  of  Canaan  (1  Sam.  iv.  6 ; 
uvii.  10).  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Hoae^  Is 
called  the  priest  of  Midian  (Biod.  iviii.  I),  and 
a  Uidianite  (Num.  x.  20) ;  but  he  la  al»)  called 
a  Kenite,  and  his  children  '  went  up  out  of  the 
city  of  palm-trees  with  the  childrui  of  Jndah 
unto  the  wilderness  of  Judab,  which  lieth  in  Uie 
Boath  of  And'  (Jodg.  L  16).  All  these  paaaagea 
point  to  the  south  of  Canaan  as  the  part  of  Uie 
country  inhabited  by  the  Kenites.  The  only 
mention  of  a  Kenite  in  any  otbac  pttrt  of  tbe 
country  ia  Heber  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  whose 
wife  Jael  killed  Siaeia,  the  captain  of  Jsbin  the 
king  of  Haior's  boat.  He  was  '  of  tbe  cbildren 
of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Hoses,  but  bad 
aevared  himself  from  the  Kenites,  and  pitched 
his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  vhicb  la  by 
Kedeah'(iv.  11,  17). 

EKN'IZZITES,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan, 
whose  land  God  promiaed  to  the  Israelites  tor 
an  inheritance ;  but  their  locality  is  unknown 
(Gen.  IV.  19  ;  Geaenina,  Lex.  736).  Caleb. 
«ho  was  one  of  the  spies  sent  to  eearch  out  the 
laud,  is  called  a  Kenedte  (Num.  luii.  12  ; 
Jciab.  liv.  6),  but  it  was  aa  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judab  he  was  sent  (Nnm.  liii.  6). 
Tills  name  he  probably  received  from  hia  ancestor 
Kenaz,  or  some  other  connection  of  tlio  family 
(Judg.  i.  13  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  13,  15). 

KBY,  an  instrument  for  opening  a  luclc.  It 
ia  otten  used  to  denote  power  and  authority, 
whereby  persona  are  shut  up  or  set  at  liberty- 
Eliakim's  key  of  the  house  of  David  was  power 
to  transact  affairs  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as 
minister  of  sUIe  to  Heiekiah,  the  duwcudant  of 
David  (Is.  Ilii.  22).  airiat  has  the  key  of 
David,  and  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shuttfith  and  no  man  openeth  :  has  full  power 
and  authority  to  admit  or  eiclude  men  from  the 
church  or  from  heaven  (Bev.  iii.  7).  He  hath 
the  key  of  tbe  bottomlens  pit,  the  keys  of  hell 
and  death  :  hath  power  and  authority  to  permit 
or  restrain  Satan  and  his  agents  as  he  pleaseth  ; 
and  to  save  from,  or  coiiilemn  to,  death  and 
hwles,  aa  secmeth  good  in  bis  sight  (Rev.  L  IS  ; 
i.r.  1).  Ability  and  opportunity  lo  eiplain 
divine  truth  to  men  are  called  the  key  of  know- 
ledge (Lake  li.  52).  The  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  are  power  and  authority  '"   
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on  the  east  the  city  and  the  Uount  of  Olives  ;  but 
unless  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  ita  channel 
ii  now  commonly  dry  (Harmer,  Obt.  iiL  216  ; 
Wilson,  L  479).  Its  bed,  where  it  enters  tbe 
Dead  Sea,  Lynch  found  much  worn  and  tllad 
with  confused  fragmonla  of  rodis.  It  was  per- 
fectly  dr)-  (Lynch,  EijiaL  to  Jordan,  283). 
David  piaaed  over  the  brook  KidroD  with  bli 
followers  whan  making  his  escape  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23).  This  was  the  boundary  of 
Shimei's  liberty  when  be  was  conflned  to  Jeru- 
salem :  ■  On  the  day  thoa  goest  out,  and  paassst 
over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  surety  die'  (1 
Kings  IL  3fl,  37).  Aaa  destroyed  the  idol  of 
Maar.hah  hia  mother,  and  burnt  it  by  the  brook 
Kidron  (XV.  13).   Josiah  commanded  the  prleita 

10  '  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
all  tbe  veoiela  that  were  made  for  Baat,  and  for 
ths  grove,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and 
he  burned  them  without  Jerusalem  in  the  Selda 
of  Kidron'  (2  Sings  jilii.  i,  6,  12).  Our  Lord 
paased  over  the  brook  Kidron  with  his  diiciplu 
on  his  way  to  the  garden  of  Qethsemane,  when 
about  to  enter  on  his  last  and  bitterest  suflering* 
(John  iviiL  1). 

KIKATON  (Tl'p"P)  i»  rendered  in  the  E.  T. 
gourd  (Jonah  Iv.  6,  7,  9).  Jerome  says  It  was 
a  amall  shrub  which,  in  the  sandy  placea  of 
Canaan,  grows  up  in  a  few  days  to  a  oonaiderable 
height,  and  with  its  large  leaves  forma  an 
agreeable  shade.  It  is  now  generally  thought 
by  critics  to  be  the  Rieiraa  ectumimit,  the  plant 
which  yields  castor-oil.  Thia  plant  tbe  'Egyp- 
tians otU  kUci,  the  same  word  apparently  ■■ 
klkaion,  a  Hebrew  termination  being  macelj 
added  to  it ;  but  tbe  modem  Nlnevilea,  Ho- 
hammedans,  Jews,  and  Christiana,  all  undentand 
by  it  the  Kera,  a  kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  to 


le  Eat,t  (J 


.i.  396). 


KINO'DOM.  1.  The  country  o 
■nbjcct  to  one  king  (Dcut.  iiL  i).  2.  The 
power  of  acting  as  king,  or  of  supreme  adminis- 
tration (1  Sam.  iviiL  8 ;  ii.  31).  God's  nni- 
vemil  dominion  over  all  things  is  called  his 
kingdom  ;  thereby  he  preserves,  protects,  gives 
laws  to,  and  ri'gulates  alt  his  creatures,  and  can 
dispense  favours  or  judgments  as  he  pleasei 
(1  Chron.  iiU.  11  ;  Ps.  cilv.  12).  The  visible 
church,  especially  under  the  N.  T„  is  called  a 
kingdom  :  Christ  and  his  falhur  rule  in  it,  and 
maintain  order,  safety,  and  happineas  therein. 
It  ia  called  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  :  it  is  of  an 
heavenly  original,  has  a  heavenly  governor  and 
laws,  and  is  erected  to  reader  multitudes  fit 
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1  from  tbe  church  s 
is  proper  (Matt.  ivL  191. 

KIl^RON,  or  Ced'hun,  a  brook  which  rises  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  and  flows 
through  the  vallev  of  Jehoshaphat,  separating 


ivi.  19 ;  Col.  i.  13).  The  saints'  i 
state,  and  the  work  of  saving  grace  in  their 
heart,  are  called  the  kii^om  of  God  and  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  therein  QiA  erects  his 
throne  in  their  heart,  gives  laws  and  privileges 
to  their  soul,  renders  them  heavenly-minded, 
and  meet  to  enter  the  heavenly  glory  (Matt.  vi. 
33  ;  Luke  ivii.  20,  21).  Tbe  state  of  glory  in 
heaven  is  called  a  kingdom.  How  great  is  its 
glory,  happiness,  and  order  I  how  ready  the 
obedienee  of  all  the  unnombered  sulyscta  of 
God  and  the  Lamb  therein  t  (Matt.  v.  10  ; 
Luke  nil.  16  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9.)  Tbe  Hebrew 
nation  and  the  aainta  are  a  kingdom  of  priesta  : 
they   were   or   are   a  numeroua  and  honoured 
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body,  who  have  aooeM  to  offer  up  sacrifices, 
pnyer,  praise,  and  good  works,  acceptable  to 
God  thn>ogh  Jesus  ChriKt  (Exod.  zix.  6 ;  1 
Pet  iL  0).  Heathen  and  popish  nations  are 
caDed  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  :  their  ends, 
maTims,  and  manner  of  government  are  carnal 
and  earthly  (Ber.  xL  15). 

KINGS,  the  designation  of  two  hooks  of  the 
O.  T.  The  two  books  of  Kings  originally 
formed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  only  one  book, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  ever 
dirided,  as  it  properly  forms  but  one  book. 
The  division  of  it  was  made  in  the  Septnagint, 
and  also  in  the  Vulgate.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Hebrew  Bibles  by  Bomberg ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  foUowed  in  the  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  which  have  since  been  made. 
The  name  given  to  them  is  quite  airpropriate, 
being  taken  from  the  subject  of  them,  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 

When  and  by  whom  the  books  of  Kings 
were  written  is  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah ; 
some  writers  attribute  them  to  Ezra ;  but  on 
such  conjectures,  when  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, no  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

There  are  fluent  references  in  the  books  of 
Kings  to  written  authorities  for  the  history  of 
the  several  kings ;  as  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
Solomon  (1  Khigs  zi.  41) ;  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (1  Kings  ziv. 
10  ;  zv.  7,  23  ;  zziL  45  ;  2  Kings  viii.  23  ;  ziL 
19,  etc.) ;  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  (1  Khigs  ziv.  19 ;  zv.  81 ;  zvi. 
5, 14,  20,  27  ;  zziL  89).  Whether  the  writer 
of  the  books  of  Kings  made  use  of  these  autho- 
rities is  not  said,  but  it  is  not  improbable  he 
did.  The  particularity  of  his  chronology  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  he  wrote  from  historical 
authorities  ;  and  his  references  to  these  shew 
his  knowledge  of  them  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  them  as  authorities.  Whether 
the  Chronicles  he  refers  to  were  the  books  of 
Chronicles  which  form  part  of  the  canon,  or 
other  writings  which  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
them,  we  have  no  information. 

KINSTMAN,  KINSWOMAN.  1.  One  nearly 
related  to  another;  one  of  the  same  family 
(Lev.  zviiL  12,  13 ;  Num.  v.  8 ;  zzviL  11 ; 
Ruth  iL  1,  20  ;  Luke  ziv.  12).  2.  One  of  the 
same  nation.  The  apoetle  Paul  says  :  *  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
fle«h,  who  are  Israelites,'  etc  (Rom.  iz.  3,  4). 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  the  apostle  sends  salutations  to  or 
from  several  persons  whom  he  calls  his  kinsmen : 
'Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia  my  kinsmen, 
and  my  fellow-prisoners  who  are  of  note  among 
the  apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me' 
(iz.  7);  'salute  Herodian  my  kinsman'  (ver. 
11);  'Timotheus  my  workfellow,  and  Lucius, 
and  Jason,  and  Sosipatcr,  my  kinsmen,  salute 
you'  (ver.  21).  It  is  doubtful  wheUier,  in 
calling  them  his  kinsmen,  Paul  means  that  they 
were  really  related  to  him,  or  only  that  they 
were  Jews.  The  latter  supposition  seems  im- 
probable, because  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and 
others  in  this  chapter  mentioned  without  the 
epithet  of  kitumen,  were  certainly  Jews  ;  yet  on 


the  other  hand  it  seems  unlikdy  that  so  many 
of  Paul's  relations  as  are  here  calkd  *^»*TT*fi 
should  be  mentioned  in  a  aingle  chapter.  Per* 
haps  we  may  take  a  middle  coarse,  siiid  aapposa 
the  epithet  to  denote  that  the  persons  ine!ii- 
tioned  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Cony- 
beare,  ii  198). 

KIPP'OD  OV)  ^  TtndmA  in  the  E.  T. « 
hittem^  a  bird  which  freqaenta  low  swampy 
grounds,  and  builda  its  nest  amongirt  reads  and 
rushea.  But  interpreten  are  by  no  mettna 
agreed  as  to  the  animal  which  ia  inteuded. 
Some  understand  by  it  an  owl,  an  oapirey,  a 
tortoise,  a  beaver.  Lowth  renders  it  a  porcu- 
pine (IVtiM.  tff  Isaiaky  84,  78).  Bochart  wffl 
have  it  to  be  a  hedgehog.  Gesenins  also  under- 
stands by  it  a  hedgehog,  '  so  called,*  aaya  1m^ 
'from  its  shrinking  together'  (736).  Where 
there  is  ao  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  ao 
little  certainty  as  to  the  signification  of  a  word 
of  this  kind,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  tranafar 
than  to  translate  it  Babylon  (la.  ziv.  tt), 
Idumaia  (zzziv.  11),  and  Mineveh  are  repre- 
sented as  being  a  possession  of  the  kippod  and 
other  animals,  in  proof  of  the  entire  deaolation 
which  should  overtake  them. 


KIR,  the  country  to  which  T^glath-pOf 
king  of  Ass}Tia,  carried  the  Syrians  of  Damaa- 
cus  when  he  conquered  and  slew  Redn  their 
king  (2  Kings  zvL  9 ;  Amos  L  8).  I^  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  lain  on  the  river  Kur,  the  Kuroa 
(Cyrus)  of  the  Greeks  (in  Zend  Koro),  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  the  Black  and 
the  Caspian  seas,  and  runs  into  the  latter  after 
being  joined  by  the  Arazes  (Rosen.  Oeog.  ii. 
180  ;  Gesen.  Lex,  732). 


KIR-MO'AB,  a  principal  city  of  Moab  (Is. 
1).  It  is  called  Kir-heres  (Jer.  zlviii  81,  86), 
and  Rir-harcseth  and  Kir>haresh  (Is.  zvi.  7, 11). 
Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel,  having  defeated  the 
Moabites,  laid  waste  their  country  ;  'only  in 
Kir-harascth  left  they  the  stones  thereof ;  how- 
bcit  the  slingers  went  about  it  and  smote  it' 
(2  Kings  iii.  25).  In  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  terrible  judgmenta 
are  denounced  on  Moab,  of  which  this  city  was 
to  have  its  f\ill  share: — *In  the  night  Kir  of 
Moab  is  laid  waste  and  brought  to  sUence ;' 
*  For  the  foundations  of  Kir-hareseth  shall  ye 
mourn  ;  surely  they  are  stricken  ;*  'Wherefore 
my  bowels  shall  sound  like  an  harp  for  Moab, 
and  mine  inward  parts  for  Kir-haresh  ;*  '  Mine 
heart  shall  sound  like  pipes  for  the  men  of  Kir- 
heres.' 

The  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  put  for  Kii^ 
Moab,  Kerraka-Moab--t.&  the  Castle  of  Moab ; 
and  Kerek  or  Korrak  continues  to  be  the  name 
at  this  day.  Tliis  place  was  first  visited  in 
modem  times  by  Seotzen.  It  stands  on  tlie  top 
of  a  very  steep  hill,  the  sides  of  which  are  in 
many  places  quite  perpendicular ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  deep  valley  and  lofty 
mountains,  which  command  the  town.  The 
walb  round  it  are  for  the  most  |>art  de»troye*l, 
and  Karrak  con  now  boast  of  lieing  little  more 
than  a  small  toi^iL  The  castle,  which  is  unin- 
habited and  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  wns 
formerly  one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries. 
It  is  built  in  the  style  of  most  of  tlie  Syrian 
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casUes,  with  thick  walls  and  parapets,  laige  somewhere  along  this  pennanent  stream  that 

arched  apartments,  dark  passages,  with  loop-  Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii. 

holes  and  subterraneous  vaults.     It  probably  19,  20,  40). 

owes  its  origin,  like  most  of  these  castles,  to  the  -grraa                         v           ^      i 

prudent  system  of  dfefence  adopted  by  the  Sara-  ^  %~^?'^  ?S?*^iS^'^  o?^*"^:^? 

iens  agaiit  the  Crusaders.    There  ie  no  anti-  or  token  of  affecUon  (Gen.  xinriL  26,  27 ;  xx]^ 

quitiM  in  the  town  except  a  few  fragmento  of  j  '\^  ^am.  xx.  41).    In  the  East,  kissmg  of  the 

^te  columns.      The  inhabitants  consist  of  £«*  ^^  ^f ^^  expressed  vassalage  or  reverence; 

Mohammedans    and    Christians    (Burckhardt,  faM?i«  the  decrees  of  judges,  w^^ 

Tmv.  Syria,  879).  J«^°^  J  ^^  ^'  P*^*}^'^:  *  i*°i;^^\PT 

"  ^       '  senting  of  them.      Equals  kissed    the    head, 

EIR'JATH'-JE'ARIM,  called  also  Kiijath-  shoulder,  and  beard  of  one  another  (Ps.  Ixxii. 

baal,  and  Baalah,  a  city  belonging  to  Judah,  9  ;  Is.  xlix.  23).  At  their  meetings  for  religious 

originally  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  worship  the  primitive  Christians  were  wont  to 

ix.  17  ;  XV.  9,  60  ;  xviiL  14).    Hence  it  may  be  kiss  one  anotiier.    This  the  Scripture  requires 

supposed  not  to  have  been  £eu:  from  Gibeon.  Yvsnx.  to  be  an  holy  kiss,  and  a  kiss  of  charity — ie. 

its  name,  which  signifies '  a  City  of  the  Woods,'  it  proceeding  fh)m  a  pure  heart,  and  the  most 

was  probably  situated  in  or  near  a  wood.    It  is  Christian  and  chaste  affection  (Rom.  xvL  16  ;  1 

supposed  to  have  been  about  nine  or  ten  miles  Pet.  v.  14) ;  but  this  kiss  and  the  love-feasts 

to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  parti-  coming  to  be  early  abused,  to  promote  unchaa- 

cular  locality  is  not  ascertained.    When  the  Uty  or  disorder,  or  giving  rise  to  evil  reports 

Philistines  sent  back  the  ark  to  the  land  of  concerning  them,  were  laid  aside  [Holt  Kiss]. 

Israel  it  was  brought  to  Kiijath-jearim,  and  it  Kissing  has  been  often  abused  to  cover  treachery, 

is  stated  that  it  remained  there  twenty  years  (1  as  by  Joab  and  Judas  (2  Sam.  xx.  9  ;  Matt. 

Sam.  viL  1,  2).     It  was  probably  then  removed  xxvL  49) ;  to  pretend  affection,  as  by  Absalom 

from  that  place,  perhaps  to  Nob  (xxL  1-9 ;  xxiL  (2  Sam.  xv.  5) ;  to  excite  unchaste  inclinations, 

9-19) ;  but  we  again  find  it  there  in  the  reign  of  as  by  the  whore  (Prov.  vii.  13) ;  or  to  mark 

David,  when  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (1  idolatrous  reverence  to  an  idol ;  this  was  done 

Chron.  xiii.  6-14 ;  xv.  1-8,  25-28  ;  xvL  1).  either  by  kissing  the  idol  itself;  or  by  kissing 

KtSHON,  a  river  in  the  phun  of  Jerreel  or  J^«  *^^..!«lj   directing   it   towards  the  idol 

Esdraelon  which  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  1?,°«V^  ^ '  ^  ^'T,"^J^,'.  "^^Pu^V  ^l 

of  Acieu     It  appears  to  be  formed  by  streams  ^^\  ^""^  °^  »?»*"  1^  ?«  ^P*»  J*^*  ^'''^ 

flowing  through\aurious  parts  of  the  plain ;  but  ?.  "8^*  answer-!.*,  shall  love  and  reverence 

many  of  them  are  not  ^nniaL     In  the  sum-  him  who  beani  a  proper  testimony  or  giv«^^ 

mer  season,  partacularirin  years  of  drought,  ^\  ^"^"^  ^  «»  *ff*P.  ^!-  ™^-  }^^' 

they  are  completely  dried  uii    The  battle^be^  Kissmg  is  sometmiM  combined  with  we«^ ; 

tween  the  IsrSeUtish  army  uTder  Barak  and  the  ^"*  "^  «uch  cases  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  so 

forces  of  Jabin  under  Sisera  was  fought  in  the  f  Pi?8sion  of  sorrow  ;  the  combination  of  tiie 

neighbourhood  of  this  river ;  and  Deborah  thus  ^"^^  J?'  °^*^«  contrary,  an  expression  of  special 

speaks  of  it  in  her  triumphal  song  :-*  The  river  ^ff^^V"!? '  ^^T^  ""  !?™®  "^^  '*,  ^''\  ""^^^^ 

Ki8hon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  ?"»8^^  affection  and  sorrow.     Joseph,  when 

the  river  Kishon'  (Judg.  iv.  7,  18  ;  v.  21).     Ill  ^f  "^*^,!  ^^'"f  ^^  ^°^  *^,^^"  brethren,  kissed 

ancient  times,  when  the  country  was  perhaps  ?^?^'"/ ^v."^  7?*  Tl  *?!?    ^?*°;/^  ^^^• 

more  wooded,  there  may  have  been  pemaneS  ?.«»  J^^  ^^J^  of  Jacob  his  father,  he  'fell  upon 

streams  throughout  the  whole  plain  ;  and  even  \^  ^*^*^  wept  upon  him  and  kissed  him    (1. 

now,  in  ordin^  seasons,  during  the  winter  and  V*    ^''^^''^t  ^   *^''*  ^  ^^.  ^^"^ 

spring,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  Jo«afc»^^  'they  kissed  one  another  and  wept 

plain  flowing  westward  to  form  the   Kishon.  ^"^  '''^.i?''*^'   ^^i  ^^""^    ''ll'fl^  .^ 

The  large  foiitains  aU  along  the  southern  bor-  ^°^-  "'  1^:     ^h^"  P*^,  7*»  f,^^*  *?  ^l 

dcr  furnish  at  such  times  more  powerful  streams,  farewell  of  the  Ephesian  elders  'they  all  wept 

and  aU  the  watercourses  from  the  hills  and  8ore  and  feU  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him   (Acts 

along  the  plain  are  full  and  overflowing.    During  ^  ^7).  ^Thu^too,  the 'woman  which  was  a 

the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  between  the  French  ?"^f '  ^J«".  «^?  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^f  ^^  fV™f  * 

and  Arabs,  April  16, 1799,  many  of  the  latter  are  ^  ^^\  ^^"^^  ^TSJ^'^^*-  "i  ^f  v-**! 

said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  stream  coming  ^^  °^  ointment,  and  stood  at  his  feet  behind 

from  Deburieh,  which  then  inundated  the  plain.  ^™  ^"^Y^l  ""^^  ^'^  ^Z^l  his  feet  with 

Though  the  Kishon  of  the  plain  is  not  now  a  ^  '^\  ^34  ^P^.^^^^'^^  ,^^  *^*'[!,''!v^^' 

I>ermancnt  stream,  but  usuaUy  flows  only  during  ^^.^   •  *!!!** »  .'?   f^  ^^n  "221°*^  *^^ 

the  season  of  raii  and  for  a  shorti  time  afte^  ^'^  tj>«  om\j^^X  (Luke  viL  87,  88). 

warrls,  yet  the  river  as  it  enters  the  sea  at  the  KO'RAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  who  was  the 

foot  of  Mount  Carmel  never  becomes  dry,  and  brother  of  Amram,  the  lather  of  Moses  and 

we  must  therefore  look  for  its  perennial  sources  Aaron  (Exod.  vi  18, 20).     He  was  consequently 

along  the  base  of  that  mountain.     The  length  the  cousin  of  Moses  and  Aaron — the  one  the 

of  the  stream  from  these  sources  to  the  sea  Dr.  leader,  the  other  the  chief  priest  of  the  cliiidren 

Shaw  estimated  at  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  of  Israel ;  was,  like  them,  of  the  Levitical  tribe, 

or  seven  miles.     It  there  forms  a  considerable  and  as  regards  parentage  may  be  presumed  to 

l)ody  of  water,  though  he  states  that,  when  not  have  been  on  an  equality  with  them.     These 

swollen  by  the  rains,  it  never  falls  into  the  sea  circumstances  probably  explain  the  cause  of  the 

in  a  full    stream,   but    percolates    insensibly  formidable  rebellion  which  was  raised  against 

through  a  bank  of  sand  which  the  north  winds  Moses  and  Aaron  by  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 

throw  up  against  its  mouth.     It  was  probably  ram,  so  early  as  the  second  year  after  they 
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came  out  of  Egypt    Of  this  rebellion  Konh  wudi  came  up  'against  all  the  cities  of  Jndali 

was  probably  the  chief  instigator,  and  he  was  which  were  left  ;*  amongst  othen  againat  I^eh- 

joined  in  it  by  *  25U  princes  of  the  assembly,  ish  (Jer.  xxxiv.  1,  7  ;   see  also  Micah  i  18). 

famoos  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown,'  LachiHh  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  tlia 

who  v/ere  probably  all  Levites  (comp.  Num.  south-west  of  Canaan,  but  its  particular  locality 

XTL  2  and  vcr.  85),  as  well  as  by  Dathan  and  is  now  unknown.     No  vestiges  of  it  haTs  been 

Abiram.     He  was  probably  jealous  and  envious  discovered  (Robinson,  Bes.  ii  888,  889). 
of  his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  having  en-  , 

grossed  the  chief  powers  and  dignities  of  the        LAMECH,  a  descendant  of  Cain  by  Methu- 

nation— the  one  as  the  chief  ruler,  the  other  as  •*®^     ^®  **  *^«  *«*  ^^^  »  known  to  hava 

the  chief  priest  (ver.  8),  to  which  he  might  Poetised  polygamy,  having  taken  to  him  two 

think  he  was  as  well  entitled  as  they.     The  ^»^««»  ^^^  ">d  Zillah.     By  Adah  he  had  two 


priesthood  (ver.  10  and  11).  .             ,             ,      ^            ,          , 

That  Korah  was  the  chief  insUgator  of  the  "^^T*  *^^  o'^"-       ^J  Zillah  he  had  •Tubal- 

rebellion  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circum-  ^^^  »">.  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 

stance  that  Moses  addressed  his  first  and  chief  *°^  ^^n   (Gen.  iv.  18-22). 

expostulations  to  him  (ver.  5-11, 16-19),  and  he  LAN'GUAGE,  it  is  plain,  was  early  used  by 

is  specially  singled  out  in  the  account  of  the  man.    Adam,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  innocence, 

condign  punishment  of  the  rebels  (ver.  82  ;  see  and  even  before  the  formation  of  Eve,  '  gave 

also  zxvi  9,  10).    Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  Gn,  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 

who  joined  with  them  in  the  first  instance,  were  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field'  (Gen.  iL  20). 

of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  therefore  had  pro-  Before  their  expulsion  from  Paradise  we  find 

bably  no  eye  to  tjhc  priesthood ;  but  as  Reuben,  both  Adam  and  Eve  holding  converse  with  other 

their  ancestor,  was  the  first-bom  of  his  father's  beings  and  with  each  other,  thus  shewing  that 

family,  they  might  think  their  tribe  entitled  to  they  could  both  speak  and  understand  language, 

the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  birthright,  Cain  too,  their  eldest  son,  gave  utterance  to  his 

and  so  to  civil  pre-eminence  in  the  nation.  thoughts  and  feelings  in  woxds  (iiL  1-5,  8-20  ; 

The  whole  of  Konh's  children  did  not  perish  iv.  6-14,  17).    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ques- 

with  him  (Num.  xxvL  11).     Of  the  descendants  tion  as  to  the  early  use  of  language  by  man. 

of  one  of  them  we  have  a  list,  ending  with  the  How  he  came  to  employ  it  we  aro  not  able  to 

name  of  Heman  in  the  days  of  David  (1  Cliron.  explain.     Many  suppose  that  language  was  a 

vL  31-88 ;  xxv.  1,  4-7).    The  sons  of  Korah  human  invention,  and  even  attempt  to  explain 

appear  to  have  been  leaders  of  the  musical  the  process  of  the  invention  ;  others  that  it  was 

services  of  the  tebernacle  or  temple.     Their  of  divine  itispiration ;  and  both  adduce  plausible 

names  occur  in  the  titles  of  Psalms  xliL  xliv.-  arguments  in  support  of  their  respective  opinions; 

xlix.,  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  IxxxviiL  but  tbo  fact  is,  the  question  of  the  origin  of 

language  is  beyond  the  solution  of  man  ;  and  it 
is  better  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  than  to 

-  take  up  witli  speculations  of  which  there  is  no 

-"  projKrr  evidence. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  there  was  origin- 

LA'CHISH,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Canoaniics,  ally  only  one  language  in  the  world.     Tliis  ap- 

afterwards  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  pears  to  have  been  the  cose  even  after  the  flood : 

The  king  of  Lochish  was  one  of  the  kings  who  *  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one 

joined   Adoni-zetlec  king  of  Jerusalem  in  his  s])eech.'     But  now  took  place  the  confusion  of 

attack  upon  Giboon,  who  met  with  a  Hignal  dc-  tongues  at  Babel.     But  in  what  this  confusion 

feat  from  Joshua  and  were  skin  by  him  (Josh,  of  ton^ies  consisted  we  are  not  able  to  explain  : 

X.  1-27,  81-39  ;  XV.  39).     Lacliish  was  among  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  builders  of  Babel 

the  cities  which  Rehoboam  '  built  for  defence  were  no  longer  able  to  understand  each  other, 

in  Judah,'   by  which    wo  arc   to  understand  and  that  '  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them 

strengthened  and  fortitied  (2  Cliron.  xi.  5,  9).  abroad  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth'  (xi.  1-9).     The 

When  Ainaziah's  Ber>'anis  'made  a  conspiracy  languages  and  dialects  now  spoken  in  the  world 

against  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  fied  to  Lachish  ;  are  without  number,  so  great  has  become  the 

but  they  sent  after  him  to  Lachish  and  slew  confusion  of  tongues. 

him  there'  (2  Kings  xiv.  19).     In  the  reign  of  What  was  the  original  language  of  mankind 

Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  came  up  it  is  impossible    to  determine.       Some  have 

against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  alleged    one    language,    some    another.      The 

them.     Hezekiah  sent  to  him  to  Lachish  giving  Hebrew  has  perhaps  most  commonly  had  thv> 

in  his  submission  to  him,  and  paying  tribute  to  honour  assigned  to  it,  partly  on  account  of  its 

him ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Assyrian  simplicity,  parily  perhaps  beraiise  it  has  had 

king  sent  from  Lachish  his  captains  '  with  a  among  the  learned  a  greater  number  of  cultivn- 

great  host  ag>iinst  Jerusalem,'  who  addressed  to  tors  than  any  other  language^  and  partly  fh>m 

him  most  insolent  and  insulting  messages  ;  but  {Mi^mlar  feeling.     But  comparative  philology,  a 

Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia  (Gush)  having  come  science  of  very  recent  date,  has  cast  new  light 

up  against  him,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  hav-  on  this  hitherto  obscure  and  diflicult  subject, 

ing  smitten  his  host,  he  returned  to  his  own  land,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still  very 

where  he  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  two  of  far  from  having  reached  perfection,  or  even  any* 

his  own  sons  (2  Kings  xviiL  13-37  ;  xix.  8-18,  thing  like  maturity.    Though  great  progress  ban 

85-87).     Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  after-  been  made  in  a  comparative  analysis  of  various 
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families  of  languages,  yet  the  time  for  approach- 
ing the  great  problem  of  the  common  origin  of 
languages  is  not  yet  come.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  scholars  who  aro 
most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  final 
results  of  comparative  philology  believe  that  all 
researches  are  tending  more  and  more  to  the 
establishment  of  the  common  origin  of  language. 
No  family  of  languages  has  been  so  extensively 
investigated  as  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family,  which  comprises  the  languages  of  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  principed  tongues  of 
Europe,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Of  this 
great  family  of  languages  the  first  and  the  oldest 
that  is  known  is  the  ancient  Sanscrit;  and 
while  it  has  itself  undergone  great  chauges,  it 
has  undergone  still  greater  changes  in  the 
numerous  languages  and  dialects  which  have 
sprung  from  it  directly  or  indirectly,  or  which 
have  an  afi&nity  to  it,  from  having  perhaps  had 
a  common  origin  {Edin,  RevUw,  xciv.  297, 309, 
310,  312). 

liAiTOiJAaE  OF  THE  JEWS.  Of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  we 
are  unable  to  say  much ;  but  in  after-times  the 
same  language  appears  to  have  prevailed  very 
extensively  from  Babylonia  in  the  east,  to 
Canaan  and  Syria  in  the  west.  The  general 
name  which  has  been  given  to  this  language  is 
the  Aramaic  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  so  extensive  a  tract  of  country  there  would 
arise  various  dialects^  characterised  by  the  same 
roots,  and  agreeing  materially  in  grammar,  yet 
differing  considerably  in  pronunciation,  often 
X>erhaps  by  a  permutation  of  letters.  The  chief 
dialects  were  the  eastern  Aramaic — %,e.  the 
Babylonian  or  Chaldee ;  and  the  western — i.e.  the 
Syriac.  The  difference  between  them  might  not 
originally  be  great,  but  it  no  doubt  increased 
in  the  course  of  ages  {Bib.  Cab.  ii.  1,  3).  Of 
these  the  Hebrew  may  be  considered  as  an  off- 
shoot or  separate  dialect  Abram's  family,  in- 
cluding Lot,  came  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  ;  yet  when  they  came  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  and  his  descendants — ^the  families 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  various  Canaanitish  tribes  with  whom 
they  had  intercourse — appear  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  conversing  with  and  understanding 
each  other.  In  like  manner,  when  Abraham 
sent  his  servant  *  Eleazar  of  Damascus'  to  his 
country  and  to  his  kindred  to  obtain  a  wife  for 
his  son  Isaac,  and  when  Jacob,  many  years 
afterwards,  went  to  Padanaram  to  his  mother's 
relatives,  they  appear  to  have  talked  with  each 
other  with  the  greatest  ease  and  simplicity. 
These  circumstances  appear  to  shew  that  sub- 
stantially the  same  language  prevailed  in  both 
countries.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  as  regards  Egypt  the  case  was  different. 
There  we  first  find  mention  of  an  interjjreter. 
When  Jacob's  sons  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy 
com,  and  they,  conscience-struck,  acluiowledged 
to  each  other  their  guilt,  *  they  knew  not  that 
Joseph  understood  them,  for  he  spake  unto 
them  by  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xliL  23).  Abra- 
ham's descendants  by  Isaac  were  even  then 
called  Hebrews  ;  and  by  this  name  they  were 
now  and  afterwards  Iuionnti  in  Egypt ;  it  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  the  common  apj>el- 
lation  by  which  they  were  known  (xxxiz.  14, 


17 ;  xL  15 ;  xliiL  82 ;  Exod.  L  16, 19  ;  x.  8). 
The  people  having  been  thus  called  Hebrews, 
the  name,  according  to  a  common  practice,  came 
to  be  applied  to  their  language.  In  the  O.  T., 
indeed,  it  is  never  ao  called.  It  is  termed  '  the 
language  of  Canaan,'  after  the  country  in  which 
it  was  spoken  (Is.  xix.  18) ;  and  *  the  Jews' 
language,'  after  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became 
the  main  representative  of  the  Israfelitish  nation 
(2  Kings  xviii  26,  28  ;  Neh.  xiii.  24).  The 
name  Hebrew  {ippaiffrl)  is  first  applied  to  the 
language  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  in  the  Apocrypha.  Josephus  in  like 
manner  uses  the  expression  yXurra  rOv 
ippaiup,  the  tongue  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
N.  T.  i^paXarl  (John  v.  2  ;  xix.  13, 17, 20),  and 
i^palt  duiXeicrof  (Acts  xxL  40  ;  xxii  2 ;  xxvL 
14),  denotes  not  the  language  in  which  the 
0.  T.  is  written,  but  the  language  which  was 
vernacular  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  commonly 
called  the  Syro-Chaldaic  (Home,  Introd,  ii.  3). 

When,  where,  and  by  whom  the  great  art  of 
writing  was  first  invented  hiu  been  a  subject  of 
much  speculation  and  of  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldseans,  the 
Arabians,  the  Persians,  tiie  Hindoos,  have  all 
preferred  a  claim  to  tlie  discovery,  or  had  it 
ascribed  to  t  em,  and  each  of  them  have  had 
their  respective  advocates  ;  but  the  grounds  on. 
which  their  several  claims  are  made  are  much 
too  vague  to  establish  any  one  of  them  (Edin, 
Encyc.  art  '  Alphabet,'  i  555).  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  observation  that  in  the  Book  of 
Grenesis  we  have  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  art  of  writing.  We  never  read  of  so 
much  as  letters  passing  between  one  person  and 
another,  not  even  between  Abraham  or  Isaac 
and  their  relatives  in  Mesopotamia,  nor  between 
Isaac's  family  and  Jacob  during  his  twenty  years' 
sojourn  in  Padanaram  ;  nor  yet  between  Jacob 
and  Joseph  after  the  latter  was  discovered  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  All  the  intereourse  between 
these  various  pai-ties  appears  to  have  been  by 
messengers  and  verbal  messages.  The  most 
ancient  example  of  written  language  known  to 
be  extant  is  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  and  the 
most  ancient  books  possessed  by  us  are  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  The  phraseology  employed  by 
Moses  in  reference  to  the  two  tables  of  stone  on 
which  the  law  was  inscribed  is  remarkable.  He 
says  they  were  *  written  with  the  finger  of  God  * 
(Exod.  xxxL  18).  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
for  supposing  that  the  giving  of  the  law  was  the 
era  of  the  invention  or  communication  of  the  art 
of  written  language.  In  Exod.  xvii.  14,  in  re- 
ference to  the  discomfiture  of  Amalek  in  Re- 
phidim  by  the  Israelites,  which  was  before  the 
giving  of  the  law,  we  are  told  :  *  The  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua,  for 
I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven.'  As  we  find  no 
traces  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  patriarehs 
up  to  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  and 
as  we  find  the  art  of  writing  known  to  the 
Israelites  so  soon  after  their  departure  from  that 
country,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  in 
Egypt  they  had  come  to  the  knowle^lge  of  it 
Throughout  the  last  four  books  of  Moses. there 
are  not  only  frequent  references  to  writing,  as 
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in  Exod.  xziT.  4;  xzviiL  9-12;  zxziL  82; 
zzziv.  27,  28  ;  Num.  zzziii  2  ;  Dent  zviL  18, 
10  ;  zziT.  1,  8,  all  which  imply  a  knowledge  of 
reading  among  the  people,  for  it  was  of  no  nse 
to  write  nnlees  there  were  perBona  to  read  ;  but 
there  were  also  ezpreaa  injunctions  given  them 
to  write  the  words  which  were  commanded 
them  '  upon  the  poets  of  their  houses  and  on 
their  gates'  (I>eut  vl  0 ;  zL  20),  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
difTuMrl  to  some  eztent  among  them. 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  maintained  their 
political  inilejiendence  the  Hebrew  language,  if 
we  judge  from  its  still  extant  remains  in  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  continued,  if  not  altogether 
pure,  at  all  events  free  from  any  remarkable 
changtifi  in  thoHO  characteristic  points  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  languages.  From 
an  incident  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Heze- 
kiah,  the  Hebrew  dialect  appears  to  have  differed 
c(»nMiderably  from  other  Aramaic  dialects,  yet 
not  so  much  but  that  the  more  intelligent  classes 
could  sjicak  and  understand  the  language  of  each 
other,  though  the  common  people  might  not  be 
able  to  do  HO.  Kabnihakeh,  a  servant  of  the 
kiiiK  of  AsHyria,  having  addressed  a  message  In 
his  niaHtcr's  name  to  Hezekiah's  subjects  in 
JtfniHal(;m,  'Eliakim,  and  Shebna,  and  Joah, 
said  unto  Rab-shakeh,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  to 
thy  servants  in  the  fTDIK  (Aramaic;  E.  T. 
Syrian)  language,  for  we  understand  it;  and 
talk  not  with  us  in  the  Jews'  language  in  the  ears 
of  the  |)coi)le  that  are  on  the  wsJL'  But  so  for 
was  Rab-shakeh  from  complying  with  the  request 
that  he  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 
Jews*  language,  '  Hoar  the  word  of  the  groat 
king,  the  king  of  Assyria,'  etc  (2  Kings  xviii. 
17-19,  26-28).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  Jeremiah,  in  announcing  to  the  Jews  the 
invortion  of  their  country  by  the  Chaldocatis, 
delivers  this  meMHOge :  '  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation 
upon  you  from  far,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord ;  it  is  a  mighty  nation,  a  nation  whose 
language  thou  knowest  not,nei1Jier  understondest 
what  they  say'  (Jcr.  v.  15) ;  and  when  Daniel 
and  others  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
Nebuchadnezzar  gave  onlera  that '  certain  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of 
the  princes,'  should  be  taught '  the  looming  and 
the.  tongue  of  the  Clialdofians'  (Dan.  i  8,  4). 
We  are  likewise  told  that  the  Chalda>an  astrolo- 
gers at  Babylon,  in  addressing  Nebuchadnezzar, 
*hjiake  U)  the  king  in  Aramaic'  (K  T.  Syrutc  ; 
ii.  4) ;  and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  their  adversaries  in  Palestine,  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  also 
used  the  Aramaic  language :  *  The  letter  was 
written  in  the  Aramaic  (E.  T.  Syrian),  and  inter- 
)>reted  in  tlie  Aramaic  (K  T.  Syrian)  tongue' 
(Ezra  iv.  7). 

Tlie  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  conld 
scarcely  fail  to  work  considerable  changes  upon 
them,  and  among  others  it  leil  to  a  material  change 
as  regards  their  language.  The  Syro*€haldaic, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  came  to  be  substituted 
for  Hebrew.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  mark  the 
l>recise  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the 
living  language  of  the  Jews.  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  date  it  from  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
and  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess is  highly  probable ;  but  though  the  Jews 


in  Babylon  might  beoooM  aeenstoiMd  to  the 
Chaldee  or  eastern  Aramaic  dialect,  and  many 
might  lay  aside  their  mother  toqgiie»  yet  othcn 
probably  retained  it  in  a  greater  or  1ms  degree 
(Home,  ii.  11).  It  was  certainly  used  in  books 
written  after  the  captivity,  as  in  Hsiggai,  Zedia- 
riah,  and  Malachi,  and  in  Em,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther  ;  and  books  being  written  in  a  langoage 
implies  that  it  was  expected  there  would  tito  he 
reaiders  in  that  language.  In  the  three  fonner 
books  there  are  variona  meaeages  sent  to  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  which  there  ie  no  leaaon  to 
doubt  were  delivered  orally  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  addreesed  ;  and  this  being  admitted, 
it  follows  that  the  ancient  langnsge  was  under- 
stood by  numbers  of  them,  and  might  still  be 
more  or  lees  spoken  by  them.  It  was  probably 
longest  retained  by  the  more  educated  and  cnl- 
tivated  classes  ;  the  new  dialect  formed  out  of 
the  eastern  and  western  Anmaio  meanwhile 
spreading  generally,  though  not  ezdnsiTdiy, 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

On  the  o&ier  hand,  there  are  indications  of  a 
commencement  of  change  in  the  laogiiage. 
Daniel  and  Ezra  were  both  captivea  in  Babgrkn, 
and  part  of  the  books  which  bear  their  names  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  part  in  Chaldeei,  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  when  Enm  read 
the  law  to  a  great  assembly  by  their  own  re- 
quest, he  was  assisted  by  the  Levitee  and  othcis 
who  '  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law : 
so  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading'  (Neh.  viiL  1-8).  Tliis 
probably  refers  not  so  much  to  their  giving  a 
commentary  on  the  law,  perhaps  even  not  at 
all,  but  to  their  interpreting  the  Hebrew  in  the 
Chaldee  dialect,  wliich  might  now  be  better 
understood  by  the  common  people  than  the 
original 

It  was  also  long  a  oommonly-reoeived  opinion 
that  Ezra  changed  the  ancient  character  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (what  is  now  called  the 
Samaritan)  and  employed  in  its  room  the  pre- 
sent square  or  Chaldee  character;  but  this 
opinion  rests  on  insufficient  evidence.  The 
Jews  were  much  too  prone  to  a.Hcribe  to  Ezra 
every  important  change  or  circumstance  con- 
nected with  their  sacred  books  after  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon.  Late  critics  have  accordingly 
called  this  opinion  in  question,  and  have  indulged 
in  various  speculations  regarding  the  change  of 
the  character,  yet  their  reasonings  on  the  subject 
are  anything  but  conclusive.  We  must  there- 
fore rank  the  question  as  to  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  list  of 
uncertainties  which,  in  regard  especially  to 
ancient  times,  is  so  very  numerous. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language  among  the 
Jews  in  times  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  yet  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  it  is  com- 
monly understood  to  have  become  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  country.  Chaldee  targums  or 
paraphrases  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures  were  generally 
used  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  among 
the  leame<l,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  them 
to,  and  making  them  understood  by,  the  people. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  various  exam])lcs  of  words 
and  expressions,  some  of  thorn  used  by  Clirist 
himself,  which  jtruvc  the  same  thing — as  *  Eli, 
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Eli,  laroa  sabachthani  t  that  is  to  say,  My  God,  516).  '  I  wandered,'  says  Mr.  Beqjarain,  an 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef  (Matt  American  missianary,  'among  these  remains 
zxviL  46) ;  '  Talitha  comi ;  which  is,  being  in-  with  mingled  admiration  and  sadness.  Nowhere 
terpreted,  Damsel,  I  say  imto  thee,  arise'  (Mark  v.  amid  the  ruins  of  extinct  cities  in  Greece  have 
41) ; '  Ephphatha,  that  is.  Be  opened*  (viL  24) ;  I  seen  so  magnificent  a  desolation.  There  are 
'  That  field  is  called  in  their  proper  tongue,  Acel-  piles  upon  piles  of  stupendous  walls,  and  arches, 
dama,  that  is  to  say.  The  field  of  blood'  (Acts  and  columns,  and  an  immense  theatre  with  its 
L  19).  In  Josephus  likewise  there  occur  a  marble  seats  almost  entire ;  but  not  a  soul  re- 
number of  words  of  the  language  of  his  country,  mains  of  the  lukewarm  church  to  tell  by  what 
either  entirely  belonging  to  the  eastern  Aramaic,  means  or  at  what  time  the  foretold  destruction 
or  common  to  that  dialect  and  the  Hebrew  {Bib.  came  upon  it'  (Amer,  Miss.  Her.  1848,  813). 
Cab.  VL  86,  45,  53,  66,  69).  These  and  other  Christianity  was  early  introduced  hito  Lao- 
circumstances  which  might  bo  mentioned  shew  dicea,  but  by  whom  is  not  known.  Paul  re- 
that  the  language  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  fers  to  a  church  there  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ck>lQ^ 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  was  what  is  commonly  sians  (ii  1;  iv.  6).  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
called  Syro-Ghaldaic.  This  is  a  generally-ad-  churches  of  Asia  to  which  Christ  Jesus  sent  a 
mitted  fact  We  are  not  aware  indeed  that  solemn  message  by  his  serrant  John.  It  is 
there  are  any  who  deny  it  therein  described  as  in  a  very  sad  spiritual  oon- 
The  language  of  Palestine,  like  all  other  dition  (Key.  iii.  14-22).  As  Laodicea  was  built 
languages,  was  not  spoken  with  equal  purity  by  on  volcanic  ground,  this  circumstance  perhaps 
all  classes  of  the  people,  nor  in  all  parts  of  the  gave  rise  to  the  particular  form  of  the  warning 
country.  The  language  of  the  learned  and  of  which  ¥ras  given  to  it ;  there  appears  at  least 
the  more  polished  part  of  the  nation  would  of  something  very  appropriate  in  it :  'I  know  thy 
course  differ  from  that  of  the  common  people  ;  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I 
while  that  of  the  common  people  would  vaiy  in  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot  So  then,  because 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  pro-  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
vincial  dialects,  distinguished  chiefly  by  varia-  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.'  Laodicea  is 
tions  of  pronunciation,  and  by  words  or  ex-  now  odled  by  the  Turks  Eski-Hissar. 
pr^ions  not  in  general  use.  Of  tiWs  diversity  LAP%\nNG,  so  the  word  nO^Dn  {dvkiphaJQCS 
of  dialect  we  have  an  example  in  the  GalUeans.  jg  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  ;  but  there  is  consideii 
Peter  was  discovered  to  be  a  disaple  ot  Chnst  ^^^  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  bird 
by  his  GalUean  dialect  :«Thoualw  ait  one  of  designed.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  Saadias 
*^®'?*^?'  ^\  speech  bewrayeth  thee  (Matt  ^derstand  by  it  the  hoopoe  (Gesenius,  Iax. 
xj}n.  73 ;  Luke  xxiL  59).  192)^  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 

T  A^TNrr^^A   XI.     v  *   .x_   #  «v      .    »  modems.    The  hoopoe  is  a  bird  about  the  big- 

LAOpiCE^A,  tJie  chief  city  of  Phrygia  Paca-  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^j^^.     ItTbeak  is  long,  black,  thiS. 

tiana,  situated  on  the  nver  Lycus,  west  ot  Colosse  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^^^^ed.     It  has  a  tuft  of  featheni 

and  south  of  Hierapohs,  anciently  one  of  the  most  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^  1^,^^„  „  j^ 

considerable  cities  m  Asia  Mmor  (Rosen.  Oeog.  ^^^^    j^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  3horti ;  its  neck 

^'»     '*      *.       ,  1        J    X        :i  v       _-Lv  *iid  stomach  reddish ;  its  wings  and  tail  black, 

It  was  often  damaged  or  destroyed  by  earth-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^      roundish  at  the 

quakes,  but  was  agam  rebuUt  From  the  re-  ^^  j^  flj  ^t  slow.  In  nori;hem  countries  it 
searches  of  modern  travellers  it  appears  to  have  ^  ^^  ^^^  about  three  months  of  the  year  ; 
been  bmlt  on  a  volcamc  hiU  of  moderate  height,  ^^^^g  the  rest  of  it  it  probably  removes  to 
but  of  considerable  exteut  Ite  rums  attest  ,,^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  beautiful,  but  its 
that  It  was  a  large,  opulent,  g>lendid  city.  'No-  ^^^^  j^  y^^^^  ^^^  unmusical.  It  geneiaUy 
thing  can  exceed,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  'the  deso-  ^^akes  its  nest  in  old  ruins  or  by  waysides.  It 
lation  and  melancholy  appearance  of  the  site  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  q^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
Laodicea.  No  picturesque  featur^  m  the  nat^e  ^  ^^  black-breasted  tringa,  with  a  hanging 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  relieve  the  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  2t  is  a  beautiful  bii^ 
aull  uniformity  of  its  undulatmg  and  barren  hills.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^  j  ^^  common  in 
With  few  exceptions,  its  gray  and  widely^cat-  f^^  countries  throughout  most  of  Europe.  On 
tered  ruins  possess  no  architectural  ment  to  ^^  ^^^  j^  j^^  f^^  ^^^  connected  as  those  of 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  ^  ^^^^  j^  -^  dexterous  in  decoying  pep- 
whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  crowned  i^th  ^^^  ^^  ^j  f^^  j^  ^^  q^^„  understand 
ruined  buildings,  among  which  may  still  be  dis-  y^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  uroffoUus,  or  mountain-cock 
tinguished  the  sites  of  several  temples  with  the  (Qesenius,  192).  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  un- 
bases  of  the  columns  stiU  »n  ntu.  Among  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  1^^  (Le^^  ^  19  .  jy^^^  ^^ 
most  mterestmg  objects  are  the  remains  of  an  ^g^  ^hese  are  the  only  two  places  where  the 
aqueduct  commencmg  near  the  summit  of  a  low  ^Qpd  occurs, 
hill  to  the  south.     From  the  hill  the  aqueduct 

crossed  a  valley  before  it  reached  the  town  ;  but        LA'VER,  a  basin  for  washing  in.     The  Mo- 

instead  of  being  carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  sale  layer  was  mode  of  the  brazen  mirrors  which 

as  was  the  uiiual  practice  of  the  Romans,  the  the  Hebrew  women  offered  for  the  service  of 

water  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-  the  tabernacle.     This  laver  held  the  water  for 

pipes.     It  traversed  the  plain  in  pipes  of  the  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  with. 

same  kind  up  to  its  former  level  in  the  town  ;  It  stood  between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle  of 

thus  shewing  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  the  congregation  (Exod.  xxx.  18  ;  xxxviii.  8  ; 

with  the  hydrostatic  principle  of  water  finding  xL  31-82).     Solomon  made  ten  lavers  of  brass 

its  level  when  confined  in  a  close  pipe  or  drain  for  the  temple,  each  of  which  contained  forty 

of  sufiicient  strength'  (Hamilton,  lUs,  L  515,  baths.    These  laveiB  contained  water  to  wash 
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inch  things  as  were  offered  for  bnmt-offeriiigs, 
and  were  placed  five  on  the  right  side  and  five 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  (1 
Kings  vii  27-39 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  6).  Solomon  also 
made  a  large  layer,  containing  2000  or  3000  baths. 
It  was  supported  on  twelve  brazen  oxen,  with 
their  heads  turned  outward,  3  looking  to  the  N., 
8  to  the  S.,  8  to  the  K,  and  8  to  the  W.  Thii 
was  for  the  priests  to  wash  in,  and  was  called  the 
brazen  sea  (1  Kings  vii  28-26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5, 6). 

LAW,  a,  properly  is  the  declared  will  of  a 
superior,  obliging  his  subjects  or  inferiors  to 
perform  what  is  pleasing  to  him  and  to  avoid 
what  displeases  him ;  but  the  Scripture  usee 
this  word  to  express  anything  that  communi- 
cates instruction  to  or  occasions  any  obligation 
on  an  inferior.  To  Moses  and  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  God  gave  a  threefold  system  of 
laws — a  moral  system,  which  binds  all  mankind 
in  every  nation  and  age ;  a  ceremonicU,  which 
prescribed  the  rites  of  their  worship  and  sacred 
things,  and  thereby  pointed  out  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  person  and  work,  and  the  blessings  of 
his  N.  T.  church  and  heavenly  kingdom,  and 
which  were  obligatory  only  till  he  had  finished 
his  purchasing  work,  and  began  to  erect  his 
gospel-church  (OaL  v.  2,  4 ;  Eph.  iL  15,  16 ; 
Col  U.  14  ;  Heb.  vii.  x.  1-22) ;  and  a  Judicial 
or  political  system,  which  directed  the  policy  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  under  the  peculiar  do- 
minion of  God  as  their  supreme  magistrate,  and 
never,  except  in  things  relative  to  moral  equity, 
was  binding  on  any  but  the  Hebrew  nation, 
especially  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  Some  laws  relative  to  re- 
deemers, murders,  adultery,  cities  of  refuge, 
hanged  malefactors,  strangers,  etc.,  seem  to 
have  been  partly  ceremonial  partly  judicial 

Some  think  that  by  laws,  precepts,  or  com- 
mandments in  Moses  is  meant  the  moral  law, 
by  statutes  the  ceremonial,  and  by  judgments 
the  judicial  laws  ;  but  this  observation  indll  not 
always  hold.  It  is  certain  that  by  law,  com- 
mandment, precept,  statute,  and  judgment,  is 
often  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  name 
law  or  commandment  may  denote  a  thing  as 
the  will  of  a  superior ;  statute  may  represent  it 
as  ordained  and  established  by  high  authority ; 
judgment  may  represent  it  as  full  of  wisdom, 
and  as  the  standard  by  which  God  will  judge 
men.  The  commandment  to  love  one  another 
is  old,  as  it  was  contained  in  the  moral  law  ever 
since  the  creation ;  but  it  is  new  as  enjoined 
afresh  by  our  Saviour,  as  exemplified  in  his  life, 
and  enforced  with  the  new  motive  of  his  dying 
love  (John  xiil  34,  85).  The  five  books  of 
Moses  are  called  the  law,  as  they  abound  with 
the  requirements  and  prohibitions  of  God  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  14-25 ;  Neh.  viiL  1  ;  Mai.  iv.  4) ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  0.  T.  is  called  the 
law  (John  x.  84 ;  xv.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21). 
The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  called  a  law, 
and  the  law  of  faith :  they  teach  and  instruct 
men,  and  when  believed  by  faith  they  strongly 
influence  to  holy  obedience  (Is.  iL  8 ;  xliL  4 ; 
Rom.  iii.  27).  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin :  by  our  conscience  comparing  our  dispo- 
sitions and  conduct  with  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  divine  law  our  sinfulness  is 
perceived  (Rom.  ilL  20).     God  puts  his  law 


into  men's  minds,  and  writes  it  in  their  heaiii^ 
when,  by  the  powerful  application  of  his  word, 
he  sanctifies  their  natmne  and  oonfonns  their 
life  to  his  law  as  a  rule  (Heb.  viiL  10 ;  z.  16). 

Among  the  means  appointed  by  Moees  for 
diffiising  and  maintaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  among  the  Israelites  we  find  the  foIlowiDg 
pointed  iqjunction:  *  These  words  which  I 
command  Uiee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart, 
and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  onto  thj 
children,  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thino.  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thon  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.'  Such  wia  the  lingu- 
lar assiduity  with  which  parents  were  to  instruct 
their  children.  Alas  1  how  few  examples  have 
we  of  such  assiduity  among  professed  Christians! 
It  is  added :  '  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thon  shalt 
write  them  on  the  posts  ot  thine  house,  and  on 
thy  gates'  (Deut  vi.  6-9).  The  two  methods 
here  mentioned  are  foreign  to  our  manners  and 
customs,  and  in  truth  we  have  so  much  more 
effective  methods  of  communicating  knowledge 
that  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to 
such  measures ;  but  they  might  not  be  foreign 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  of  Moees. 
The  Orientals  make  great  use  of  amulets,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  jewels  and  other  oint- 
ments, and  sometimes  of  certain  sentences  or 
unintelligible  lines  and  Abracadabrae,  written 
on  billets  or  embroidered  on  pieces  of  linen. 
Some  such  articles  the  Israelites  perhaps  wore 
on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  hands,  as  is  still 
done  by  the  Mohammedans.  Moses  might 
accordingly  avail  himself  of  the  practice  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  remembrance  of  his 
laws  among  the  Israelites,  and  particularly  of 
impressing  them  on  the  hearts  of  their  children. 

The  other  measure  here  recommended  is  to 
inscribe  his  laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their 
houses  and  on  their  gates.  In  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries  it  is  usual  at  this  day  to 
place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  consisting  of  passages  tiom  the  Koran 
or  from  their  poets.  With  us,  by  means  of  the 
printing-press,  books  are  so  easily  multiplied 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  all  classes,  old  and 
young,  that  such  measures  would  be  quite  super* 
fluous ;  but  if  we  would  enter  into  Uie  circum- 
stances of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an 
age  and  country  when  the  book  of  the  law  could 
come  into  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  of  the 
people,  whether  rich  or  poor  (Michaelis,  Com^ 
menL  iii.  370,  872). 

The  nature  and  character  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  a  question  of  much  importance, 
and  has,  we  apprehend,  been  very  generally 
misunderstood.  The  following  obs^ations  of 
Cave  on  this  subject  are  well  deserving  of  con- 
sideration : — '  I  know,'  says  he,  '  the  Decalogue 
is  generally  taken  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
all  natural'  or  moral  'laws.  But  whoever  im- 
partially considers  the  matter  will  find  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  duty  so  far  from 
being  commanded  in  it,  that  they  are  not  redu- 
cible to  any  part  of  it,  unless  hooked  in  by 
subtleties  of  wit  and  drawn  thither  by  forced 
and  unnatural  inferences.  What  provision, 
except  in  one  case  or  two,  do  any  of  those  oom« 
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Diuidmenta  mike  agiiiut  SBglecta  of  daty  I 
VTbera  do  tbay  oblige  us  to  do  good  to  othin, 
to  love,  asgist,  relieia  otir  easmlc*  T  Gntitnda  ' 
and  thtakfolnou  to  benefacton  Ij  one  of  tba 
prima  and  aaiantiAl  U«a  or  tutnra,  ud  jtt 
nowhere  that  I  know  of  (onlMt  «a  will  hava  it 
implied  in  the  ptsfacf  to  the  law)  conunandad 
or  intiniated  in  the  Decalogne ;  with  nuny 
Dth^  caaes  which  'tia  naturally  avidant  are  onr 
duty,  whereof  no  [ootat«ps  ars  to  be  wen  in 
tbia  compandiiun,  nnlen  hiuit«l  by  nice  and 
aAgacians  rewoningi,  and  made  out  b;  a  long 
train  of  cooiequeDcea  nerer  originallj  intended 
in  the  oomnundment,  and  nhich  not  one  tn  a 
tbonund  i<  capable  of  deducing  from  it' 
(Cave,  HM.  ApotlUt,  xiiil.)  Thii  view  of 
the  Decalogne,  we  apprehend,  !a  well  Ibnnded, 
and  ia  well  deserriug  of  conaidentlon.  We 
have  long  been  penoadsd  that  the  Ten  Oom- 
mandmentd  did  not  oonlaln  '  the  whole  duty  of 
nan,'  nor  were  even  a  eammaiy  of  it )  that 
the;  were  maral;  ton  of  the  '  great  conunand- 
meats'  abligatorj  on  mankind,  which,  coaaider~ 
Ing  tha  chanctAT  and  candition  of  the  nation  of 
larael,  it  was  of  (pecial  Importanm  to  bring 
betcre  them  in  a  ooUaded  and  brieT  form.  Let 
any  one  think  over  the  varione  dntiea  of  man- 
kind, and  he  will  find  nnmeroni  pointa  of  dnt;, 
both  lo  God  and  to  ona  another,  which  he 
cannot  bring  under  an;  of  theee  wnunanda. 
Let  him  examine  the  expoaitioni  which  have 
often  been  given  of  them,  and  he  will  aee  how 
nnnaturall;  and  with  what  force  aad  conatiaint 
particular  duties  are  tirought  under  particular 
and  not  nntteqnaitlj  under  different  oommaada. 
U ore  looM  Interpretation  of  Scripture  will  not 
often  be  found  than  what  ii  commonlr  given  of 
the  Ten  CommandmaDta. 

LAWTUL,  agreeable  to  law.  AH  things  an 
lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient :  thej' 
may  be  lavrfol  conaidered  aimply  in  thenualvn, 
as,  for  example,  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  j  but 
they  may  be  eo  circumetanced  aa  not  to  pro- 
mote the  edification  of  others  (1  Cor.  vi.  12). 
In  hia  trance  Paul  heard  things  which  it  waa 
Dot  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter :  so  myat«rious 
and  grand,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  declare 
th«m  to  men  in  their  embodied  state,  as  they 
could  not  be  profited  thareby  (3  Cor.  xiL  4). 

LAWTER,  with  □>,  aignifiet  one  akilled  hi 
and  a  practitioner  of  the  law.  Thia  ia  probably 
the  aense  of  the  word  in  'HL  iiu  13.  In  tha 
Goapeli  it  appears  to  signify  an  inteipratar  and 
teacher  of  the  law  of  Hoam.  In  Matt,  nil  SG 
and  Luke  i.  26  the  same  person  Is  called  a 
lawyer  who  in  Mark  liL  28,  S2,  ia  called  s 
■cribe  ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  ttom  thU  that 
Inwyera  and  acHbea  were  the  same  clan  of  per- 
Bona,  and  that  the  woida  were  synonymous.  The 
words  might  be  united  in  an  IndlTidual,  though 
they  ware  not  geneialiy  to.  We  rather  loclina 
to  think  that  the  ofBcca  and  also  the  persons 
were  commonly  diOerant.  In  the  N.  T.  we 
have  not  only  tha  word  n^urAr  rendered  in  our 
translation  a  lawfier,  but  n^iSdinaXot  ren- 
dered a  ftaciUr  i/  {&«  bu  (1  Tim.  L  7),  and  a 
doelor  of  tin  bne  (Luke  v,  17  ;  Acta  t.  31). 
The  lawyers  were  generally  enemies  to  onr 
Saviour  in  the  days  of  his  fieab ;  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselvca ;  loaded  men 
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itli  bnrdena  grlenma  to  b«  bona,  wUle  tbay 
themselves  touched  not  the  bnrdois  with  one  ol 
thur  fingers  ;  took  away  tha  kay  of  knowledge, 
not  entering  in  themaalrea^  and  hindering  them 
that  were  entering  (Matt  iiiL  SS ;  Luke  viL 
30  ;  xL  «,  BS). 

LEAD.    [Hrua] 

LEffANOK,  an  axtenrive  range  of  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Paleatine.  It  conalata  of  two 
great  ridgaa.  The  main  ridge,  which  lies  to- 
wards the  Hedllstnmean  Sea,  and  nous  to  the 
north  of  Tripoli,  la  commonly  called  (imply 
Lebanon ;  tha  other,  which  loolu  toward  the 
aaat,  ia  called  Anti-Lebancei.  Betwsan  the  two 
there  lies  a  noble  valley  andantlj  called  Ocela- 
Syria,  In  whlcb  stood  the  dty  of  Baa]-bee  (c»Ued 
also  Hetiopolii,  or  'the  City  of  the  Bun'),  now  a 
msgniflooit  ruin,  and  many  other  towns  and 
vll^igca,  and  in  which  fiows  thinnghout  the 
greater  part  of  ita  length  the  Hvar  Leontes, 
which  aflerwardi  falls  bto  the  sea  to  the  north 
of  Tyre.  In  the  south,  new  to  ^beiya,  tha 
bluffs  and  apurs  of  the  two  ridges  seem  to  unit* 
and  almcat  close  the  valley.  In  fact,  only  a 
narrow  gorge  la  left  between  the  predpkes, 
which  in  some  places  are  of  great  hdght  This 
valley  is  refaired  lo  in  Josh.  XL  17  ;  Robinson, 
Ra.  ill  Hi,  S4G. 

Though  (he  whole  range  is  often  called  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  if  It  were  but  ona  mountain,  yet 

known  by  individnal  or  local  namea.  Lebanon 
has  one  long  unbroko)  dorsal  rldge^  extending 
from  Jsbal-Rlchan  tn  the  south,  and  becoming 
higher  and  higher  to  the  peak  of  the  cedars. 
The  weatem  declivity  is  much  bniader  and  leas 
steep  than  the  eastern  ;  ita  elcTatiou  from  the 
base  is  on  this  side  SOOO  feet  greater  than  on 
the  other.  It  lies  in  broader  plateaus,  with  a 
richer  soil  and  for  more  of  cuitivation,  and 
teems  with  villages  ;  white  the  eastern  aide  has 
almost  none.  A  main  difference  is  in  tha  noni- 
ber  and  character  of  the  streams.  While  on 
the  eastern  side  these  are  comparatiTely  few 
and  small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and 
fnimwed  by  the  magnilicant  baains  and  chaama 
of  large  rivers.  Tbn  fertility  of  thia  upper 
region  of  Lebanon  ia  mainly  caused  by  the  great 
abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and  streams 
are  everywhere  bunting  forth  ;  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  rinhly  irrigated. 
These  features  impart  to  tha  western  slope  of 
Lebanon  a  distinct,  plctnreaqne,  and  remarkable 
character.  The  eastern  declivity  is  steeper, 
cepecisJIy  south  of  Zahleh  :  north  of  tliat  plsre 
there  is  a  tower  ternce,  with  irreKnlar  smaller 
ridges  running  down  and  out  toward  tha  north- 
east 

The  main  summits  of  Lebanon  are  EH-Kenisch, 
which  ia  marked  by  Petermann  as  7215  fi^t 
high  ;  Suujiin,  which,  according  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  is  about  S300  feet;  Fum-fl-Mizah,  a 
summit  above  the  cedars  which  was  found  by 
Dr.  De  Forest  to  be  ei3B  ;  and  Dahsr-t1-Kud- 
bib,  an  adjacent  peak,  was  estimated  by  him  la 
be  at  IsMt  17fi  feet  higher,  in  all  9310  feet. 
This  ia  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.  These 
summits  thus  rise  about  6000  feet  above  the 
Buka'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  its  watershed  ;  but  the  gene- 
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nl  elerstion  of  the  zidge  above  the  valley  is  of 
course  much  less. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its 
highest  summit  in  the  south,  Jebel-esh-Sheikh, 
which  is  estimated  at  from  &000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain, 
although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  yet  belongs  to  that  range.  The  hills 
beyond  Bludam  rise  into  the  loftiest  'peak  of  all 
Anti-Lebanon  proper,  being,  according  to  Porter, 
6800  feet  above  the  sea.  With  the  exception  of 
Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  Anti-Lebanon  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon,  and  appears  to  tower  much 
less  above  the  great  valley.  Anti-Lebanon  con- 
sists of  parallel  ridges,  which  diverge  more  and 
more  towards  the  north-east,  and  ultimately  run 
out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums 
and  Palmyra,  leaving  the  main  zidge  to  run  on 
alone  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of 
Hums.  The  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon 
is  formed  by  these  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces 
between.  The  western  declivity  is  steeper  (Wil- 
■on,  ii  876 ;  Bobinson,  lies.  iv.  432,  486,  546, 
595,  624). 

Lebanon  was  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  oedar-trees.  They  are  often  referred 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  commonly  in  terms 
which  convey  exalted  ideas  of  them ;  but  of  the 
'goodly  cediura'  which  anciently  grew  upon  it 
few  now  remain.  Travellers,  indeed,  are  not 
agreed  in  their  accounts  of  them. 

Maundiell,  who  in  1697  visited  them  from 
Tripoli  at  a  spot  about  2}  hours  from  a  villsge 
called  Ehden,  gives  us  the  following  account : — 
*  These  noble  trees  grow  among  snow  near  the 
highest  part  of  Lebtmon,  and  are  remarkable  as 
well  for  their  own  age  and  largeness  as  for  those 
frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Here  are  some  of  them  very  old  and  of  a 
prodigious  bulk,  and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller 
size.  Of  the  former  I  could  reckon  up  only  16, 
and  the  latter  are  very  numerous.  I  measured 
one  of  the  laigest,  and  found  it  12  yards  and  6 
inches  in  girth,  and  yet  sound,  and  37  yards  in 
the  spread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  5  or  6  yards 
firom  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs, 
each  of  wMch  was  equal  to  a  great  tree'  (Maun- 
drell,  142). 

Travellers  generally  appear  to  feel  disap- 
pointment in  tiie  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Fisk, 
an  American  missionary,  who  visited  them  in 
1828,  gives  some  explanation  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  is  so  commonly  felt  by  them  :  '  In- 
stead,' says  he, '  of  being  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Lebanon,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
they  are  situated  at  the  foot  (f)  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, in  what  may  be  considered  as  the  arena  of 
a  vast  amphitheatre,  opening  to  the  west,  with 
high  mountains  on  the  nortili,  south,  and  east 
The  standards  stand  on  five  or  six  gentle  eleva- 
tions, and  occupy  a  spot  of  ground  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  We 
measured  a  number  of  the  trees.  The  largest 
is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circumference.  Six  or 
eight  othen  are  also  very  large,  several  of  them 
nearly  the  size  of  the  largest ;  but  each  of 
these  was  manifestly  two  or  more  which  have 
grown  together  and  now  form  one.  They  gene- 
rally separate  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  into 
the  original  trees.  The  handsomest  and  tallest 
are  those  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  the 


body  straight,  the  branches  almost  horizontal, 
forming  a  beautiful  cone  and  casting  a  goodly 
shade.  We  measured  the  length  of  two  by  the 
shade,  and  found  each  about  90  feet.  The 
largest  are  not  so  high  ;  but  some  of  the  others 
I  ^ink  are  a  little  higher.  They  produce  a 
conical  fruit,  in  shape  and  size  like  that  of  the 
pine.  I  counted  them,  and  made  the  whole 
number  389.  Bir.  King  counted  them,  omitting 
the  saplings,  and  made  the  number  821.  I 
know  not  why  travellers  and  authors  have  so 
long  and  so  generally  given  28,  20, 15,  5,  as  the 
number  of  the  cedars.  It  is  true  that  of  those 
of  superior  size  and  antiquity  there  are  not  a 
great  number ;  but  then  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  in  size  from  the  largest  down  to  the 
merest  sapling. 

*  Before  seeing  the  cedars  I  had  met  with  a 
European  traveller  who  had  just  visited  them. 
He  gave  a  short  account  of  them,  and  oonclude'l 
with  saying :  '  It  is  as  with  miracles  ;  the  won- 
der all  vanishes  when  you  reach  the  spot' 
What  is  there  at  which  an  infidel  cannot  sneer  T 
Yet  let  even  an  infidel  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  an  Asiatic  passing  from  barren  defiert  to 
barren  desert,  traversing  oceans  of  sand  and 
mountains  of  naked  rock,  accustomed  to  coun- 
tries like  Egypt,  Arabia,  Juds^  and  Asia 
Minor,  abounding  in  the  best  places  only  with 
shrubbery  and  fruit-trees ;  let  him,  with  the 
feelings  of  such  a  man,  climb  the  rugged  rocks 
and  pass  the  open  ravines  of  Lebanon,  and  sud- 
denly descry  among  the  hills  a  grove  of  800 
trees,  such  as  the  cedars  actually  are  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  he  will  confess  that  to  be  a 
fine  comparison  in  Amos  ii  9 :  '  Whose  height 
was  as  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was 
strong  OS  the  oaks.'  Let  him,  after  a  long  ride 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  the  cedar,  and  contemplate  the  exact  conical 
fonn  of  its  top  and  the  beautiful  symmetry  of 
its  branches,  and  he  will  no  longer  wonder  that 
David  compared  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity  to  the  'goodly  cedars'  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  10). 

*  A  traveller  who  had  just  left  the  forests  of 
America  might  think  this  little  grove  of  cedars 
not  worthy  of  so  much  notice;  but  the  man 
who  knows  how  rare  large  trees  ore  in  Asia,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  timber  for  building, 
will  feel  at  once  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
these  trees  is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  there 
were  extensive  forests  of  cedars  on  Lebanon.  A 
variety  of  causes  may  have  contributed  to  their 
diminution  and  almost  total  extinction.  Yet, 
in  comparison  of  all  the  other  trees  that  I  have 
seen  on  the  mountain,  the  few  that  remain  may 
still  be  called  *the  glory  of  Lebanon"  (Fisk, 
Memoirf  301). 

Dr.  Bobinson,  who  visited  the  cedars  in 
1852,  furnishes  us  with  some  further  particulars 
regarding  them.  *  They  stand  mostly,*  says  he, 
*upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls, 
within  a  compass  of  less  than  40  rods  in  dia- 
meter. They  form  a  thick  forest  without  under- 
brush. The  older  trees  have  each  several 
trunks,  and  thus  spread  themselves  widely 
around  ;  but  most  of  the  others  are  cone-like  in 
form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  later- 
ally to  any  great  extent     Some  few  trees  stand 
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alone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  grove ;  and  one  as  Lebanon.   They  that  dwell  nnder  Us  shadow 

especially  on  the  south  is  large  and  very  beauti-  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as  the  com  and 

fuL    With  this  exception,  none  of  tiie  trees  grow  as  the  vine ;  the  scent  thereof  «hA]|  be  as 

came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon'  (ziv.  5>7). 

the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  seen  it  in  The  less  populous  parts  of  Lebanon  and  the 

the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.     Some  of  the  mountain-defiles   harbour   many  wild    beasts, 

older  trees  are  already  much  broken  and  will  particularly  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  boan, 

soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  and  panthers.    The  skins  of  the  last-mentioned 

'  I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.    Pro-  animal  are  very  much  esteemed,  and  are  used 

bably  no  two  persons  would  fiilly  agree  in  re-  as  saddle-cloths.    Hence  that  beautiful  address 

spect  to  the  old  ones  or  in  the  number  of  the  to  the  spouse :  '  Come  with  me  from  Lebanon, 

whole.    Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in  my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from 

the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  '  Of  the  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon  ;  from  the  lions' 

oldest  and  best-looking  trees  I  counted  11  or  dens,  from  the  mountains  of  leopards,'  or  rather 

12  ;  25  very  large  ones  ;  about  50  of  middling  panthers,  as   Bosenmiiller  and    others  would 

size,  and  more  than  800  smaller  and  young  ones.'  translate  the  word  (RosenmtLller,  Oeog,  ii  216, 

Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  during  2S5). 

the  last  tlu;ee  centaTiM  the  number  of  earlier  lEbOITAH,  .  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephndm, 

T^  hM  diminished  by  neariy  or  qmto  on^  „„,  „f  ^    ^^  mentioned  m  indictogtti 

hatf,  *hilrt  the  younger  growth  h«a  m  great  ,,^4    „,  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  ,j,)     TheSuiag. 

part,  rf  not  whoUy.  sprang  up  dniing  ttat  mt^  caUed  Lubban  i.  ^pp^  by  Dr.  Robinson  to 

vaL     In  the  16th  century  the  number  of  oM  represent  it    This  TiSage  is  still  inhabited,  but 

trees  is  variously  given  as  bom  28  to  23 ;  in  v.,  n,.  .„„.._„..  Zt.^  -ij  _.i.„     t^  ti.. 

L  "V  «  ""^ '!??  °'  "Other  century  the  (Rotj^n^  Sei.m.m. 

number  of  the  oldest  trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is.  '' 

now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.    All  this  marks  LEEKS  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xL  5  as  one 

a  gradual  process  of  decay  ;  and  it  also  marks  of  the  vegetables  which  the  Israelites  *  did  eat 

the  difficulty  of  exact  enumeration'  (Robinson,  ^  Egypt,'  and  on  which  they  looked  back  in 

Jiea.  iv.  5S8).  the  wilderness  with  r^^t    In  Egypt  leeks  are 

Beside  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  particularly  nourishing  and  savoury  in  winter 

cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  still  appear  in  the  '^^  spring,  and  they  are  eaten  as  salad  to  roast 

trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in  the  more  nieat,  and  poor  people  eat  them  raw  with  dry 

ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  bread.   Leeks  and  onions  were  so  highly  esteemed 

grove  a  feeling  of  veneration  as  a  representative  hy  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  Juvenal,  deriding 

of  those  forests  of  Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  their  superstitions,  accuses  them  of  worshipping 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  which  were  of  old  its  them  as  gods. 

cliief  glory.  To  the  sacred  writers  the  cedar  LEES,  the  dregs  of  wine  settled  to  the  bot- 
was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  tom  ;  and  so  wines  on  the  lees  are  wine  strong 
woods.  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  and  purified  by  the  lees  settling  to  the  bottom 
emblem  of  greatness  and  majesty  (Is.  iL  13  ;  (ig.  xxv.  6).  Men  are  settled  on  their  lees  when, 
xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24  ;  Jer.  xxlL  23 ;  Ezek.  xviL  through  long  prosperity,  they  have  arrived  at 
22,  23  ;  Zech.  xi.  1).  This  is  especially  the  much  outwani  strength,  and  are  fixed  in  and  de- 
case  in  the  splendid  description  by  Ezekiel  of  lighted  with  corrupt  courses  (Jer.  xlviiL  11 ; 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory  (xxxL  3-9).  Zeph.  i  12  ;  see  Lowth's  NoU  on  Is.  xxv.  6). 
Hence,  too,  in  connection  with  its  durability,  it 

was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  wood,  LE^GION,  a  thief  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings  for  The  number  of  soldiers  of  which  it  consisted 
strength,  ornament,  and  luxury,  as  in  David's  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Poly- 
palace  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  vii.  2) ;  Solomon's  temple  ^i^s,  who  was  bom  about  200  years  B.O.,  it  con- 
(1  Kings  V.  6,  8,  10,  13,  14 ;  vi.  9,  10) ;  and  sistod  of  4200  men  (Adam's  iJow.  Antiq.  837). 
*  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon '  (vii.  The  accounts  given  of  its  numbers  by  different 
2,  3).  writers  vary  considerably,  but  they  appear  to 
*  The  cedar  is  also  distinguished  for  its  fra-  l»ave  risen  to  at  least  6000  footmen,  with  a  due 
grance.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  its  branches  proportion  of  horsemen.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word 
and  its  cones,  according  to  Schulz,  is  *  as  soft  as  legion  is  used  to  signify  a  great  number,  as  of 
balsam,  and  its  smell  very  much  resembles  demons(Mark  v,  9, 16  ;  Lukeviii.  30);  of  angels 
that  of  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Indeed,  everything  (Matt  xxvi.  53). 
about  the  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and  LEN'TILES.  rCoBN.l 
the  whole  forest  is  so  perfumed  with  fragrance 

that  a  walk  through  it  is  delightful'  (Rosen-  LEOP'ARD.     This  word,  as  the  name  of  an 

itiiillcr,  BoL  246).  animal,  occurs  in  both  the  0.  T.  and  the  N.  T. 

Lebanon  was  also  particularly  distinguished  in  the  E.  T.     The  following  are  some  of  the 

for  its  vines  and  the  excellence  of  the  wines  pro-  characteristics  of  the  animal  as  mentioned  in 

duced  from  them.     To  the  circumstances  now  the  Scriptures.     It  is  a  wild  beast :  *  The  wolf 

mentioned  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  describing  the  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 

restoration  of  Israel  from  a  state  of  backsliding,  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid'  (Is.  xi  6  ;  see  also 

makes  beautiful  allusion  :  '  I  will  be  as  the  dew  Dan.  vii.  6  ;  Rev.  xiiL  2).     It  is  distinguished 

unto  Israel ;  he  shall  cast  forth  his  roots  as  for  its  insidiousness  and  cruelty :    '  A  leopard 

Lebanon ;   his  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  shall  watch  over  their  cities  ;   every  one  that 

beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree^  and  his  smell  goeth  out  thence  shall  be  tom  in  pieces'  (Jer. 
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T.  6).  It  if  leiDArkEbla  for  iti  swiftnflss: 
'Their  hones  are  iwifter  then  the  leoparde' 
(Hah.  L  8).  It  is  a  spotted  animal :  '  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?'  (Jer.  xiiL  28).  It  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon :  '  CSome  with  me,  my  spouse, 
with  me  flrom  Lebanon ;  look  from  the  top  of 
Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hennon, 
from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
leopards '  (Song  ir.  8).  These  characters  appear 
to  point  to  the  panther,  the  ounce,  or  the  leo- 
pard commonly  so  called ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned,  about  equally  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  Hebrew  word 
*1D9  {fuaner)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  Ild^- 
SoXif ,  and  that  is  also  the  word  used  in  Rcr?. 
xiiL  2.  The  panther  was  kno¥ni  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  pardalis  ;  to  the  ancient  Latins  by 
that  of  panthera  and  pardut;  and  to  the  modem 
Latins  by  that  of  U^xirduSf  a  word  which  has 
been  transferred  into  our  own  language.  The 
body  of  the  panther,  when  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  measuring  from 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  which  is  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  He 
has  a  beautiful  skin :  the  back  and  sides  are 
more  or  less  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  that 
of  the  belly  is  whitisk.  The  skin  is  variegated 
with  black  spots,  some  of  whkh  are  circular  or 
in  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  others  oblong.  These 
spots  are  frequently  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  most  of  them  have  several  lesser  spots  in 
the  centre.  The  ounce  is  much  smaller  than 
the  panther,  being  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long.  The  spots  are  nearly  of  the  same 
figure  and  size  as  in  the  panther.  The  nomen- 
clature of  naturalists  as  regards  the  leopard  is 
vague  and  ill-defined.  The  species  to  which 
BufiTon  gives  the  name  of  leopard,  he  says,  is 
peculiar  to  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  other 
southern  regions  which  had  not  been  discovered 
by  the  ancients,  and  they  consequently  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  animal.  The  animal  to  which 
he  applies  the  name  leopard  is  a  new  animal, 
which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  under  equi- 
vocal appellations  only.  It  is  larger,  he  says, 
than  the  ounce,  but  much  less  than  the  panther, 
seldom  exceeding  four  feet  in  length.  The  spots 
are  circular,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
panther  and  ounce  :  most  of  them  are  composed 
of  four  or  five  small  spots.  He  farther  says  the 
Arabs  call  the  panther  nemer,  which  is  the  very 
same  word  as  the  Hebrew  name  (Buffon,  Nat 
Hist.  V.  167,  171).  Proceeding  on  these  state- 
ments of  Bufi'on,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude 
that  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  is 
the  panther;  though  if  any  shall  insist  on 
under»tAnding  it  of  the  leopiud,  the  difierence 
will  not  be  great,  as  the  two  animals  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  and  so  much  resemble  one 
another.  It  is  doubtless  that  species  of  the 
genus  FeUs  which  anciently  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria,  and  which  in  the  present  day  in- 
fests the  wooded  parts  of  Lebanon. 

LEP'ROSY.      [DiBEASBB.] 

LET  is  expressive —  1.  Of  permission  ;  to 
allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit  (Exod.  xviiL  27  ;  zxL 
26,  27  ;  xxiii  II).  2.  Of  proposal  (Ezra  x.  8 ; 
Neh.  iL  17, 18;  vL  10;  John  xL  15).    8.  Of 


request  (Neh.  L  6,  11 ;  Ft.  t.  11 ;  IzviL  9-6). 
4.  Of  command  (Exod.  v.  1 ;  viL  16 ;  Enm  vi 
8-18  ;  viL  28,  26).  6.  Of  bindrance  (Exod.  t. 
4  ;  Is.  xliii  18  ;  Rom.  L  18  ;  2  These,  ii  7). 
This  is  one  of  those  words  which,  singalariy 
enough,  have  opposite  significstiona.  T^  idea 
otpermittitm  is  the  usual  idea  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  convey ;  but  in  the  E.  T.  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures it  is  expressive  of  himdnmu  in  Tarioas 
passages.  In  this  sense  tlie  verb  has  beoome 
obsolete  and  is  not  now  in  use ;  but  the  sub- 
stantive is  still  employed  in  this  iigwiflcatinw. 
We  stiU  use  the  phnse  wUhi(milHorhmdflramce, 
6.  Of  granting  a  lease  (Song  viiL  11 ;  Matt 
XXL88). 

LETTER.  1.  An  epistle  or  commimifiation 
in  writing  from  one  person  to  another.  Gone- 
spondence  by  letter  was  probably  long  of  being 
employed,  and  it  is  likely  a  yet  longer  period 
elapsed  before  it  became  common.  We  have  no 
mention  of  letter-writing  by  the  patriarchs, 
though  some  of  them  were  long  separated  from 
each  other :  as  Isaac  in  Oanaan,  and  his  son 
Jacob  in  Padanaram,  and  probably  also  Esan  in 
Idumsa,  and  afterwards  Jacob  in  Canaan,  and 
his  favourite  son  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  yet  they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  often  had 
longing  desires  for  communications  fix»m  each 
other.  Any  communications,  however,  between 
them  were  either  only  personal  or  oral  mes- 
sages. The  first  mention  which  there  is  of  a 
letter  in  the  Soiptures  is  in  2  Sam.  zL  14 : 
'  And  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab^  and  sent  it 
by  the  hand  of  Uriah.  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter 
saying.  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of  tiie 
hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him  that  he 
may  be  smitten  and  die.'  It  was  altogether  a 
most  iniquitous  case,  but  one  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  secrecy.  Perhaps  the 
writing  of  letters  was  then  not  very  usual ;  but 
these  very  circumstances  might  lead  David 
to  have  recourse  to  it  How  signally  he  faUed 
in  his  design  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  God 
has  proclaimed  his  sin,  in  all  its  stages,  in  the 
face  of  the  sun  and  in  tiie  ear  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  recorded  in  a  hundred  languages,  and  it 
will  be  heard  and  read  of  by  '  nations,  and  kin- 
dred, and  people,  and  tongues,'  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  next  example  which  we  have  of  letter- 
writing  was  also  a  most.flagitious  case.  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahab,  one  of  the  worst  kings  of 
Israel,  'wrote  letters  in  his  name  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city 
dwelling  with  Naboth.'  Ahab  had  desired  to 
have  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  who,  however,  had 
declined  to  give  it  to  him  ;  and  now  she  wrote 
to  them  to  '  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  to  bear 
witness  against  him,  saying.  Thou  didst  blas- 
pheme God  and  the  king ;  and  then  carry  him 
and  stone  him  that  he  may  die ;'  all  which  was 
done  accordingly  (1  Kings  jjL  1-16).  It  is 
painful  to  thiSok  that  such  should  have  been 
some  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  letter-writing. 

Between  that  time  and  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity the  only  notices  which  we  have  of  letters 
in  the  0.  T.  are  of  what  were  written  by  the 
king  of  Syria  relative  to  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  5- 
7) ;  by  Jehu  relative  to  Ahab's  children  (x.  1-7) ; 
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by  Sennacherib  king  of  Anyria,  'railing  on  the 
Lord  God  of  Urael'  (2  Chron.  xzxiL  17) ;  by 
Berodach-Baladan  king  of  Babylon,  complimen- 
tary to  Hezekiah  (2  Kinga  zx.  12) ;  by  Heie- 
kiah  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xzz.  1, 6) ; 
by  Jeremiah  to  the  captives  in  Babylon ;  and 
by  Shemaiah,  one  of  these  captives,  to  his  oonn- 
trymen  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  ttIt.  1,  25).  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark  how,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two,  the  whole  of  these  letters 
were  written  by  royal  personages,  and  these  of 
different  comitriee--of  Israel,  of  Jndah,  of  Sjrria, 
of  Assyria,  and  of  Babylon.  This  would  almost 
suggest  a  suspicion  that  in  those  times  letter- 
writing  was  idmost  confined  to  princes  or  their 
secretaries. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
there  are  notices  of  letters  in  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  They  are  chiefly  to  or 
from  the  Persian  government,  to  which  the  Jews 
were  now  subject  (Ezra  iv.  6-8, 11-24 ;  v.  5-17 ; 
vii  11-26  ;  Neh.  ii  7-9 ;  Esther  iii  12-15 ;  viiL 
7-14),  under  which  class  may  also  perhaps  be 
included  ix.  20-32.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
letters  in  Neh.  vL  5,  17-19,  which,  though  not 
to  or  from  the  government,  professed  to  relate 
to  the  public  interests.  We  have  no  example 
of  any  private  letters  between  the  exiles  in 
Babylonia  and  their  friends  and  brethren  in 
Judtea,  though  if  letter-writing  had  been  com- 
mon, a  good  deal  of  correspondence  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  kept  up  between  them. 

By  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  letter-writ- 
ing had  probably  become  considerably  more 
common.  We  have  not  only  a  number  of 
references  in  the  N.  T.  to  letters — as  in  Acts  ix. 
2 ;  XV.  23 ;  xxiii.  25 ;  xzviiL  21 ;  1  Cor.  xvi 
8 ;  but  we  have  a  number  of  episties  written 
by  the  apostles  Paul,  James,  Peter,  John,  and 
Jude  (most  of  them  originally  illiterate  men), 
addressed  to  churches  and  communities,  and 
also  to  individuals — as  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
Gkiius,  and  the  elect  lady — containing  not  only 
much  doctrinal  and  practical  instruction,  but 
breathing  forth  the  kindliest  sentiments  of  per- 
sonal attachment — a  circumstance  which  gives 
them  a  special  interest. 

Letter-writing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  human  inventions.  The  priva- 
tion, the  anxiety,  the  sorrow,  which  must  often 
have  been  suffered  in  ancient  times  when  families, 
relatives,  and  friends  were,  separated,  and  few  or 
no  letters  passed  between  them,  are  beyond  all 
calculation.  Compare  with  this  the  present 
state  of  things  in  this  country,  where  many  mil- 
lions of  letters  pass  annually  through  the  post- 
office,  and  where  relatives  and  friends,  in  almost 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be,  have 
frequent  and  r^ular  opportunities  of  correspond- 
ing with  each  other. 

2.  Learning,  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
God's  word  (John  vii  15).  3.  The  outward 
state  of  things.  Thus  circumcision  of  the  flesh 
is  called  circumcision  in  the  letter  (Rom.  iL  29). 
The  outward  observance  of  M(Mes'  ceremonies, 
outward  service  of  God,  or  walking  according 
to  our  corrupt  lusts,  is  called  the  oldness  of  the 
letter  (Rom.  viL  6). 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  bom 
about  1750  ao.    He  joined  with  Simeon  in 


murdering  the  Shechemites,  and  for  that  reason 
had  his  father^s  dying  denunciation,  that  his  seed 
should  be  scattoed  among  the  Hebrew  tribes 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-31 ;  xlix.  5-7).  He 
was  bom,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
about  five  years  before  Joseph,  and  as  he  lived 
137  years,  he  must  have  survived  him  about 
22  years  (Gen.  xxix.  84 ;  xxx.  22-24 ;  L  26 ; 
Exod.  TL  16).  He  had  three  sons — Gerslion, 
Kohath,  and  Herari — and  a  daughter  called 
Jochebed,  who  became  the  wife  of  Amram,  her 
nephew,  and  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron : 
'^ese  were  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Levites,  according  to  their  families'  (Exod.  vi. 
16-25).  The  tribe  of  Levi,  on  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  was  by  much  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  consisting  of  only  22,000  males  from  a 
month  old  and  upwards  (Num.  iii  43).  Aaron 
and  his  male  descendants  were  appointed  to  be 
priests.  The  rest  of  the  tribe — ^the  Gershonites, 
the  Kohathites,  and  the  Merarites,  indnding  the 
posterity  of  Moses — ^were  constituted  a  class  of  in- 
ferior agents  to  take  care  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
temple,  and  the  furniture  thereof ;  to  assist  the 
priests,  and  to  teach  the  people  (Deut  xxxiiL 
10  ;  1  Chron.  xjdii  14-17).  The  tribe  of  Levi 
had  not,  like  the  other  tribes,  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan  assigned  to  them  as 
their  inheritance.  Being  appointed  to  minister 
in  holy  things,  they  were  not  to  engage  in  the 
ordinary  secular  employments  and  pursuits  of 
the  other  tribes ;  but  the  tenths  or  tithes  and 
the  first-fruits  of  the  lands  of  their  brethren 
were  assigned  to  thenu  Forty-eight  cities  were 
appropriated  for  their  residence,  with  their  sub- 
urbs for  their  cattie  and  for  their  substance, 
which  were  thence  called  Levitical  cities.  These 
were  dispersed  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Of  these 
cities  thirteen  were  assigned  to  the  priests  and 
thirty-five  to  the  Levites  commonly  so  called 
(NunL  XXXV.  6-15 ;  Josh.  xiv.  4 ;  xxi  1-42).  Six  of 
these  cities,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan,  were 
appointed  to  be  cities  of  refoge,  whither  tiie  in- 
advertent manslayer  might  flee  and  find  an 
asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and  so  be  secured 
against  private  revenge  (Deut  xix.  1-10 ;  Josh, 
xx). 

LEVrATHAN,  as  described  in  Job  xli,  is 
generally,  and  we  think  justiy,  considered  to 
be  the  crocodile.  Naturalists  divide  crocodiles 
into  a  number  of  different  speeies ;  but  it  is 
probably  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  or  a  species 
allied  to  it,  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Job. 

The  crocodile  is  a  lizard  of  enormous  size, 
covered  with  scales,  which  are  like  to  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  are  so  nicely  laid  and  so  hard 
as  to  repel  a  musket-ball.  Its  feet  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  sharp  claws;  and  an  im- 
mense mouth,  opening  as  far  as  the  ears, 
exhibits  two  rows  of  teetii  like  a  saw,  fitting  into 
each  other  when  it  is  closed.  The  eyes  are  large, 
prominent,  situated  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
head,  and  covered  by  a  membrane  like  that  of 
some  birds  ;  the  ears  or  auditory  orifices,  situated 
a  littie  above  them,  are  also  covered  by  mem- 
branes having  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle. 
The  whole  Iwdy  is  impregnated  with  a  strong 
odour  of  musk,  perhaps  to  give  notice  to  its 
prey  of  its  approach. 
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If  we  except  the  elephant*  the  ihinooerofi,  aod 
the  hippopotamus,  the  crocodile  perhaps  exceeds 
in  bulk  erery  other  terrestrial  animaL  No 
fishes  frequenting  fresh  water  equal  it,  and  but 
a  few  species  of  those  belonging  to  the  seas. 
The  largest  are  not  less  than  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  one  of  only  half  that  size  is  five  feet 
in  dnmmference. 

All  the  species  of  crocodfle  are  capable  of 
living  both  in  water  and  on  land.  Its  natural 
abode,  however,  is  in  the  water,  for  scarcely 
one^onrth  of  its  existence  is  passed  on  the  earth. 
The  muddy  edges  and  thick  reeds  of  slow  and 
tranquil  streams  are  its  favourite  haunts  ;  and 
it  sometimes  descends  rivers  to  within  the  flow- 
ing of  the  tide.  It  has  a  dull  and  sluggish 
aspect,  and  its  chief  e^jojrment  seems  to  be  lying 
in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence.  On  leaving  the 
water  it  always  advances  at  a  slow  pace,  nearly 
in  a  straight  line,  its  belly  frequently  dragging 
on  the  ground,  and  its  hc^  generally  elevated 
before  it.  When  in  pursuit  of  prey,  it  swims 
gently  and  silently  just  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  until  it  approaches  the  place  where  some 
terrestrial  animal  comes  to  quench  its  thirst 
Nothing  that  it  once  seizes  can  escape ;  it  never 
quits  its  hold ;  even  strong  levers  foroed  between 
the  jaws  for  that  purpose  have  proved  ineffectual 
If  it  is  a  tortoise  which  it  has  seized,  it  raises 
its  head  above  water,  and  with  the  inconceivable 
strength  of  its  jaws  crushes  the  shell  in  pieces. 
If  it  is  an  animal  of  a  large  size,  such  as  a  horse 
or  an  ox,  the  crocodile,  seizing  it  by  the  nostrils, 
forcibly  drags  it  under  the  water  to  drown  it 
Men,  and  particularly  negroes,  are  said  to  be  its 
favourite  prey  :  it  is  also  greedy  after  the  flesh 
of  dogs ;  and  hence  the  negroes  that  hunt  the 
crocodQe  aro  accustomed  to  beat  the  dogs  on 
purpose  that  their  howling  may  attract  it  from 
its  haunts.  The  prey  being  drowned,  is  con- 
veyed to  some  subaquatic  hole  or  receptacle, 
and  left  to  putrefy  before  it  is  devoured.  The 
agility  of  the  crocodile  on  land  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  water,  even  when  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
A  man  at  tolerable  speed  may  make  his  escape 
from  it,  more  especially  by  :h«quent  deviations 
from  the  straight  path,  as  it  has  great  difficulty 
in  turning. 

The  crocodile  propagates  by  eggs  of  very  small 
dimensions  compared  with  its  own  enormous 
size,  for  they  are  little  larger  than  those  of  a 
goose.  Like  many  other  noxious  animals,  and 
so  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction,  it  is  very 
prolific,  though  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  its  prolificness  has  been  much  overstated. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  males  are  infinitely 
more  numero*is  than  the  females  ;  from  which 
and  other  ciroumstanc^s  it  is  inferred  that  the 
crocodile  is  polygamous.  Fierce  combats  for 
the  possession  of  the  females  take  place  in  the 
water  during  the  breeding  season  ;  and  the 
male,  in  displaying  more  than  ordinary  agility, 
announces  his  attachment  by  a  horrible  growling. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Were  not  the  fecundity  of  the  more  powerful 
and  destructive  animals  repressed  either  by  the 
Attack  of  open  enemies  or  their  own  liability  to 
perish,  they  would  speedily  overrun  the  eadrth. 
It  is  thus  that  almost  all  of  them  are  confined 


within  moderate  bofunds;  that  destractkn  s 
ever  commensurate  with  mnltipiKcatioin,  and 
sometimes  by  its  preponderaDoe  entire  spades 
become  extinct  In  certain  placet  once  in£Kted 
by  the  crocodile  it  is  now  totaDy  extirpated, 
and  in  others  its  appearance  is  rare.  In  its 
earlier  stage  it  is  liable  to  perish,  either  from 
being  cru^ed  to  death  by  the  female  or  de- 
voured by  the  male.  A  species  of  tortoise  fre- 
quenting the  Nile  makes  incredible  havoc  amoqg 
Uie  young.  The  hostility  of  the  ichnenmon  has 
been  related  from  times  of  remote  antiquity ; 
and  though  its  destroying  the  crocodile  itself 
may  admit  of  doubt,  we  at  least  know  that  it 
devours  the  ^gs.  In  these  ways  the  numbers 
of  this  formidable  animal  are  repressed  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  existence ;  but  even  after  it  has 
attained  maturity  it  has  many  enemies,  ma  in 
particular,  whidi  keep  down  its  numbers. 
Though  its  body  when  covered  with  scales  is 
impenetrable  by  a  leaden  muaket-buDet,  it  is 
more  vulnerable  in  the  belly,  and  a  ballet  dis- 
charged down  the  throat  or  into  the  eyes  is 
fataL  Even  harpoons  or  spears  will  penetrate 
the  body  and  inflict  mortal  wounds  when  thrown 
by  skilful  hands.  Various  devices  are  fallen 
on,  even  by  men  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  to 
destroy  this  formidable  animaL 

Nearly  500  years  before  the  Christian  era 
the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  esteemed  the  croco- 
diles of  the  lake  Moeris  sacred.  From  a 
number  that  were  tamed  one  in  particular  was 
selected,  which  was  carefully  fed  and  preserved. 
Ornaments  of  gold  or  jewels  were  hung  from  the 
ears,  and  rings  or  chains  as  a  kind  of  bracelets 
adorned  the  fore-legs.  When  these  crocodiles 
died  they  were  embalmed  or  deposited  in  sacred 
places ;  and  we  are  told  that  cities  were  dedi- 
cated to  them  {Edin,  Encyc.  vlL  354).  Per- 
haps the  apostle  had  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile  by  the  Egyptians,  and  to  other 
objects  of  their  worship,  in  Rom.  i.  23. 

In  Is.  xxvii.  1  leviathan  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol  of  Egypt  (see  ver.  12), 
perhaps  also  of  Assyria  (see  ver.  13).  The  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile  appears  to  be  plainly  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  the  p^D  (K  T.  dragon)  in  Is, 
IL  9  ;  Ezek.  zxix.  3,  4  ;  xxxii.  2,  3  (K  T.  vhaU). 

We  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  levia- 
than in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  of  the  crocodile:  the 
context  appears  to  have  reference  to  Egypt : 
but  we  do  feel  a  difficulty  in  so  understanding  it 
in  Ps.  civ.  26,  where  some  sea-monster  appears 
to  be  intended.  Perhaps  the  Hebrews  had  no 
name  for  the  species,  having  little  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  and  hence  the 
Psalmist  might  apply  to  it  the  name  of  the 
most  frightful  of  river  animals. 

Many  have  supposed  that  leviathan  might 
mean  not  the  crocodile  but  the  whale.  The 
description  in  Job,  however,  while  it  suits  in 
most  particulars  the  crocodile,  is,  with  tiie 
exception  of  a  few  circumstances,  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  whale.  Besides,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  Job,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz,  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  whale ;  while,  if  he  had  not 
seen,  ho  might  have  heard  much  of  the  croco- 
dile. 

LEVIT'ICUS.     [PENTATOUcn.] 

LIB'NAH,  originally  a  city  of  the  Canaanites 
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vrhich  had  a  king  of  its  own  (Josh.  z.  29,  30). 
It  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  and  was  included 
in  the  lot  of  Judah ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  cities  assigned  to  the  priests  (xv.  42 ; 
xxi.  13).  It  was  probably  a  place  of  some 
strength — at  least  we  find  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  waning  against  it ;  and  here  ^took 
place  one  of  the  most  signal  events  in  Jewish 
history.  One  'night  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  on  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morning, 
behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses'  (2  Kings 
zix.  8,  35).  Libnah  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  existing  in  their  day,  and  as 
situated  in  the  direction  of  Eleutheropolis,  in 
the  south-west  of  Canaan ;  but  the  particular 
locality  is  not  now  known.  No  vestiges  of  it 
have  been  discovered  (Robinson,  Res,  ii.  383). 

LIB'NEH.  Among  the  speckled  rods  which 
Jacob  is  said  to  have  placed  in  the  watering- 
troughs  of  the  sheep  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  38,  men- 
tion is  first  made  of  the  rods  of  t^^JPt  Ubneh. 
The  LXX.  interpret  this  word  by  atorax^  which 
the  Arabs  designate  by  loibnot  a  word  exactly 
similar  in  its  radical  consonants  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  which  is  employed  as  synonymous  by  the 
Arabic  translator  Saadias.  We  are  therefore 
disposed  to  set  aside  the  rendering  of  the  word 
in  our  translation  green  poplar,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  the  storax-tree. 

The  storax-tree  grows  wild  in  Arabia,  in 
Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  resembles  the  cydonia  or  quince- 
tree.  A  gum  is  obtained  from  it  by  incisions 
on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  which  is  employed  in 
tlie  preparation  of  powder  for  incense.  This 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  what  was  called  in 
Hebrew  SOD,  natapy  which  was  one  of  the  in- 
gredients employed  in  lAaking  the  '  perfume,  a 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,' 
wliich  was  to  be  put  before  the  testimony  in 
the  tabernacle.  In  the  Septuagint  and  in  our 
trtiiLslation  the  word  is  rendered  etacte  (Exod. 
xxx.  34-38). 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word 
Libneh  occurs  is  in  Hosea  iv.  13  :  '  My  people 
sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum 
incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars 
and  elms,  because  the  sliadow  thereof  is  good.* 
But  the  poplar  does  not  well  suit  this  passage, 
as  its  branches  shoot  straight  up,  and  conse- 
quently do  not,  like  the  wide-spreading  oak  and 
terebinth,  afford  a  good  shadow  (Rosen.  BoL 
164,  209). 

LIB^A,  a  name  frequently  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  Africa  generally,  but  used  more 
strictly  of  an  extensive  country  to  the  west  of 
E^pt  The  Lubims  who  formed  part  of  the 
immense  armies  with  whicli  Shishak,  the  king  of 
E^yi^t,  invaded  the  land  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  the  days  of 
Asa  (2  ChroiL  xiL  2,  3  ;  xiv.  9  ;  xvi.  8),  are  sup- 
])osed  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
and  hence  their  name ;  and  to  have  been  descended 
from  Lehabim  the  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13). 
In  the  0.  T.  they  are  always  found  connected 
^vith  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (see  also 
Dun.  xi.  43  ;  Nahum  ill  9).  The  Hebrew  word 
2a 


t31S,  pkui  orptUf  signifies,  according  to  Josephus, 
an  African  nation  of  Mauritania,  in  which  the 
river  Phut  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  commonly  render  it  Libya 
(Gesenius,  568) ;  and  the  wora  is  rendered  in  the 
£.  T.  Libyans  (Jer.  xlvi.  9)  and  Libya  (Ezek. 
XXX.  5  ;  xxxviil  5) ;  but  in  Nahum  ill.  9  it  is 
said, '  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers,'  which 
appears  to  shew  that  the  two  peoples  were 
different.  Besides,  the  Lubims  were  considered 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  while  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  Phut  must  be  held 
to  have  been  a  different  race.  Such  specula- 
tions indeed  are  generally  very  uncertain. 

Among  the  stranger  Jews, '  devout  men  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,'  who  were  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  were  some 
from  'the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene'  (Acts 
iL  5, 10) ;  and  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted 
that  some  of  them  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  carried  the  gospel  back  with 
them  to  their  own  country. 

For  about  2000  years  past  Libya  has  been 
subject  successively  to  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  and  Ottoman  Turks.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  now  any  remains  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  country. 

LICE.    [Chinim.] 

LIGHT,  the  substance  or  body  by  which 
other  bodies  are  rendered  visible.  Though  the 
most  ignorant  are  familiar  with  what  is  meant 
by  light,  yet  its  nature  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  philosophers.  Even  in  regard  to  its  origin 
and  propagation  there  are  two  different  hypo- 
theses. According  to  the  theory  of  Newton, 
light  consists  of  material  particles  emitted  by 
luminous  bodies,  which  move  with  prodigious 
velocity,  moving  imiformly  in  straight  lines, 
and  capable  of  having  its  qualities  and  its  direc- 
tion altered  by  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  by  refraction  through  their  substance, 
and  by  inflexion  in  passing  by  their  edges.  By 
the  theory  of  Huygen's  light  is  supposed  to 
resemble  sound,  and  to  consist  in  the  undula- 
tions of  a  highly  elastic  fluid  diffused  through 
all  nature,  and  excited  by  the  action  of  ihe 
luminous  source. 

During  the  last  century  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  luminous  particles  was  almost  univer- 
sally entertained  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent ;  but  more  recent  discoveries  have 
revived  the  theory  of  Huygens,  and  given  cur- 
rency to  it  {Edin.  Encyc,  art  *  Optics,'  xv.  499). 

Light  travels  through  space  with  a  velocity 
of  192,000  miles  per  second  (Herschel,  Outlines, 
335). 

Moses'  account  of  the  creation  of  this  most 
singular  substance  is  at  once  simple  and  sublime. 
Longinus  the  Greek  rhetorician,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  Of  the  Sublime,  thus  speaks  of  it :  '  The 
legislator  of  the  Jews,  who  was  no  common 
person,  having  extremely  well  conceived  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  God,  expresses  them  in 
all  their  dignity  in  the  beginning  of  his  laws  in 
those  words  :  '  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light"  (RolUn,  Hist,  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  AncientSy  il.  57).  Let  any 
one  reflect  on  the  inconceivable  and  inexpres- 
sible nature  of  light,  on  its  amazing  velocity, 
and  other  extraordinary  qualities,  and  on  its 
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Tast  and  Tarions  osefulneM,  and  he  will  not  fail 
io  feci  at  once  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of 
the  ezpreaeion. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  furnishes 
such  glorious  and  ezpressiye  imagery  as  light, 
and  accordingly  the  Scriptures  abound  in  figures 
of  speech  drawn  from  it : — 

'  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
•n'  (1  John  L  5). 

'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,'  said  our  Lord ; 
'  he  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life'  (John  viii. 
12).  'I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gf^tiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth'  (Is.  xliz.  6). 

The  angels  in  heaven  are  represented,  in  con- 
trast with  those  'which  kept  not  their  first 
estote,'  as  'angels  of  Ught'  (2  Cor.  zi  14). 

Of  John  the  Baptist  our  Lord  says :  '  He  was 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  and  ye  were 
willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light'  (John 
V.  35). 

'  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 

'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven'  (Matt  v.  IG).  *  Ye 
were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light 
in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children  of  light'  (Eph. 
Y.  8). 

'  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  monr  unto  the  perfect 
day'  (Prov.  ▼.  18).  *The  light  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  put  out,  and  the  sx>ark  of  his  fire  shall 
not  shine  :  the  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  with  him ' 
(Job  zviii.  5,  6). 

*  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel 
both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger ;  for  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof  shall 
not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened 
in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  aot  cause 
her  light  to  shine.  And  I  will  punish  the 
world  for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their 
iniquity'  (Is.  ziii.  10,  11). 

*  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  Uie  sim' 
(Eccles.  XL  7). 

The  church  is  thus  addressed  :  '  Arise,  shine ; 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.  For,  behold,  the  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and 
his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  Thy  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down  ;  neither  shall  thy  moon 
withdraw  itself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
•hall  be  ended'  (Is.  Ix.  1,  2,  20). 

Heaven,  under  the  idea  of  a  city,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  '  It  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the  gates  of  it  shall 
not  be  shut  at  all  by  day  ;  for  there  shall  be  no 
night  there'  (Rev.  xxi.  -^3-25). 

Such  ore  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  great  truths  of  religion  ore  sot  forth  under 
imagery  drawn  from  light     We  have  simply 


quoted  them  without  attempting  any  explana- 
tion of  them,  as  we  appreheiid  their  fatxx  and 
beauty  will  be  more  truly  felt  without  than  with 
a  commentary. 

LIGHTNING  was  long  commonly  taken  to 
be  only  a  flash  of  fire  ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  identified  by  Dr. 
Franklin  and  other  philosophers  with  electri- 
city by  numerous  and  direct  experiments.  When 
the  sky  is  clear  and  serene  low  and  dense  clouds 
begin  to  form  in  the  atmosphere,  are  spread  over 
the  heavens  by  the  wind,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others  more  thick  and  obscure.  These  clouds 
are  agitated  with  various  motions*  While  some 
are  moving  about  in  one  direction,  others  are 
moving  below  them  in  an  opposite  direction. 
One  cloud  is  seen  to  attract  another,  while 
others  are  separated  by  a  repelling  force ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  universal  agitation  other 
clouds  are  resting  immovable  in  virtue  of  the 
opposing  forces  by  which  they  are  influenced. 
Amidst  this  conflict  of  opposite  forces  flashes  of 
blue  light  are  seen  to  dart  with  inconceivable 
velocity  from  one  cloud  to  another ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  several  seconds  the  rumbling  noise  of 
distant  thunder  is  faintly  distinguished.  The 
sky  soon  becomes  more  obscure,  the  lightning 
more  frequent  and  vivid,  and  the  thunder  more 
loud  and  succeeding  the  flashes  of  lightning  at 
shorter  intervals.  The  storm  is  now  at  its 
height ;  the  accumulated  electricity  of  the 
clouds  is  seen  to  strike  towards  the  earth,  shiver- 
ing perhaps  the  strongest  oaks,  and  even  killing 
man  or  beast  These  tremendous  phenomena 
often  make  the  circuit  of  the  whole  horizon, 
and  are  frequently  interrupted  by  heavy  showors 
of  hail  or  rain,  till  the  atmosphere  at  length  re- 
sume's its  wonted  serenity. 

The  lesser  phenomena  which  appear  in  a 
storm  are  also  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
flashes  of  lightning  sometimes  appear  of  an  an- 
gular or  zigzag  form,  which  is  called  forktrd 
lightning.  At  other  times,  particularly  when  it 
strikes  the  earth,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
glolie  of  fire ;  and  at  other  times  it  is  a  sudden 
and  universal  flash,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  sheet  lightning.  The  sheet  lightning  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  fine  summer  evenings,  and  on 
these  occasions  is  never  accompanied  by  thun- 
der. The  colour  of  lightning  is  sometimes  of 
various  shades  of  blue,  at  other  times  of  a  vivid 
yellow  colour,  and  at  other  times  of  a  x>ale  straw 
colour. 

The  noise  of  the  thunder,  which  in  general 
follows  the  flash  of  lightning,  has  various  cliar^ 
acters,  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  person 
who  hears  it,  and  probably  on  other  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  it  resembles  a  sudden 
crash,  like  the  sound  of  a  piece  of  artillery, 
which  is  not  repeated  or  prolonged  by  reflec- 
tion. Sometimes  the  noise  is  rumbling  and 
irregular,  like  the  repeated,  prolonged,  dying 
echoes  of  a  pistol  when  discharged  in  a  moun- 
tainous country ;  and  at  other  times  it  resem- 
bles the  series  of  sounds  which  are  produced  by 
the  successive  discharge  of  a  great  number  of 
muskets.  The  first  of  these  somuls  generally 
takes  place  when  tho  thunder  is  near  and  has 
stnick  the  ground  ;  and  tho  second  is  generally 
the  character  of  distant  thunder.     The  distance 
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of  the  thuuddr-etntka  may  b«  ea^;  computed 
by  multiplying  1142  by  the  number  of  seamdt 
which  elapse  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder ; 
the  product  is  the  number  of  feet  at  vhich  the 
stroke  has  taken  place  {Edin.  Snc]/c  ut. '  Elec- 
tricity,' viii.  «7,  490). 

To  lightning  there  are  muiy  refenncefi  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  leqoin 
any  particnlai  notice  in  the  way  of  illnstraUon 
beyond  the  geaaral  deecription  now  glTen. 

LIL'T  is  the  tnnslaUon  of  ICnt?  in  onr  Ter 
siOD  of  the  0.  T.,  and  of  upmr  in  the  N.  T. : 
and  Oeseniiu,  Parkhiirst^  and  Robinnoo,  al 
Bgr«e  in  giving  thii  sense  to  the  words.  Boaei 
miller  says  it  is  nnquestiouable  that  the  Hebrew 
word  Aut/tan  denotes  the  lily ;  that  this  ap 
pears  from  the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  name, 
and  that  the  word  was  also  kaown  to  the  Qreeks. 
From  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  plain  it  had  been  a  well-iuioim  flower 
iu  Canaan.  Lily-work  was  among  the  oni 
ments  of  the  piUan  in  the  interior  of  Solomon 
temple,  and  also  of  the  brazeu  sea  (I  Kings  r 
19,  U2,  26).  Id  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  refe 
ences  to  the  lily  are  frequent :  >  I  am  the  roi 
of  Sharon,'  says  the  sponae,  '  aud  the  lily  of  the 
Toliey'  (iL  1).  Valleys  are  heia  referred  to, 
because,  being  well  watered,  flowera  thrive  bettor 
in  them  than  In  the  plains,  which  in  Eastern 
countries  ore  often  dry  and  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  (Rosen.  SoL  138).  Of  the  beauty  of 
this  flower  we  have  also  proof  in  that  gracious 
promise  :  '  I  will  bo  as  the  dew  unto  Israel ;  he 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  send  forth  his  roots 
as  Lebanon'  (Hosea  lii  6).  There  la  not  a 
more  beautiful  refareace  in  the  Scriptnns  to  the 
lily  than  in  what  our  Lord  says  of  God'*  care 
ol  hia  people  ;  '  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
liow  they  grow :  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
epin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  that  erea  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
tiiese.  Wherefore,  if  God  eo  clothe  the  grass  of 
Iho  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cajit 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  mors  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  1'  (Uatt.  vi.  28-30). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  stalks  of 
lilies,  when  faded,  were,  in  common  with  more 
ordinary  productions  of  the  earth,  used  as  fuel. 
The  species  of  liiy  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  much  disputed  ;  but  it  is  likely 
it  may  not  always  have  been  the  same  species 
that  is  ttUuded  to.     The  ancienlji  di ' 
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frequently  employed  somewhat  generally  and 
loosely,  and  including  different  species  or  kinds 
more  or  less  nearly  oilied.  '  What  was  the  par- 
ticular flower  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  «pi- 
ro',  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  determiue ;  but 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  Palestine  are  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  its  scenery,  the  more 
so  from  the  want  of  colour  or  form  in  the  gene- 
ral landscape'  (Stanley,  Sinai,  i22]. 

LIN'EN,  a  well-known  species  of  cloth  made 
ot  lliii.  There  are  three  Hebrew  words  which 
ore  thuB  rcndcrol ;  "13,  bad ;  CB*,  ^itih  ;  and 
V13,6u(i;  and  in  Greek,  )9uir(Toi,  6yMus.  Calmet 
tliinks  that  the  first  uught  to  be  rendered  iiiien. 
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the  second  cotton,  and  the  third  ntt^that  grow- 
ing on  the  ihell-fish  called  pinna.  Many  of  the 
learned  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the  0.  T.  espe- 
cially, it  was  cotton  cloth,  not  linen,  which  wis 
meant.  Gesenius,  however,  says  :  '  After  long 
inqniry  and  dispute,  whether  the  cloths  of  byssus 
were  of  linen  or  cotton,  recent  minute  investiga- 
tiona  at  London  of  mummy  cloths,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  have  decided  the  controversy, 
and  shewn  that  the  threads  are  linen.  No  ex- 
ception was  found  to  their  being  linen,  nor  were 
they  even  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton  thread' 
(Wilkinson  In  HendoL  i^.  272  ;  Ane.  Egypt,  a 
72,  73).  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Calmet, 
it  is  plain  that  the  three  Hebrew  words,  bad, 
lAajA,  and  hut^  are  appUed  to  the  same  thing 
and  in  the  same  sense.  The  garments  of  the 
priests,  which  in  Biod.  zzxiz.  27-2S  an  stated 
to  have  been  thah,  are  aaid  in  Lev.  ivi.  1  to  be 
of  had  ;  and  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  is  stated  in 
Bxod.  iiTi.  SI  to  be  ottheah,  while  the  veil  of  the 
temple  is  said  in  2  Chron.  iiL  11  to  be  of  butt. 
The  words  being  thus  used  indiscriminately 
shews  that  the  cloth  or  material  intended  was 

The  fitst  mention  which  we  have  of  linen  In 
the  Scripturtt  is  on  occasion  of  Joseph's  ad- 
vancement at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Amcatg 
other  honouin  which  tha  king  conferred  on  him 
when  he  iwsed  him  to  be  next  to  himself  in  the 
kingdom,  he  '  arrayed  him  in  vestnres  of  fine 
linen '  (Vtf,  Gen.  xli.  12).  Egypt  was  long  di»- 
tinguisbed  for  the  excellence  of  its  linen  :  '  The 
fine  texture  of  the  Egyptian  linen,'  aays  Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson,  'ia  fully  proved  by  its  trans- 
parency as  represented  In  the  paintings,  and  ij 
the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  sacred  and 
profane,  and  by  the  wonderful  texture  of  a 
ieco  found  near  Memphis,  part  of  which  Is  in 
ly  possession.  In  general  quality  it  is  equal 
>  the  finest  now  made ;  and  for  the  evenness 
'  the  threads,  without  knot  or  break,  it  is  far 
iperior  to  any  of  modem  manafactore.  It  has 
L  tha  inch  540  threads,  or  270  donbta  threads, 
I  the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof~a  disparity 
hich  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  system  of 
onufacture.  Pliny  mentions  four  kinds  of 
nen  particularly  noted  in  Egypt — the  Tanitjc, 
the  Pelusiec,  the  Bntine,  and  the  Tentyritic  ; 
lad  the  same  fineness  of  texture  was  extended 
o  the  nets  of  Egypt,  which  were  so  delicate 
Jiat  they  could  pass  through  a  man's  ring,  and 
\  single  person  could  carry  a  sufficient  number 
ir  tlism  to  surround  a  whole  wood.  The  trans- 
parent fineness  of  the  linen  dresses  of  men  and 
n  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  the  remark 
ot  Seneca  (De  Bmtf.  viL  6,  on  '  Sericaa  Veates'l, 
'  to  thin  that  a  woman  appeared  as  if  naked 
VJkinson  in  Herodot.  IL  «4).* 


*  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of 
Wilkinson's  statements,  Hs  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  actual  facts — mncta 
better  opportunities  than  most  writera.  But  it 
is  curious  to  see  what  opposite  accoonts  of  the 
same  thing  are  sometimes  given  by  different 
merL  Here  is  a  statement  by  Harris  in  bis 
Ifaliiral  Uiatiyry  of  the  BibU,  a  work  of  con- 
Bi.|erable  learning :— '  Our  version  having  mure 
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The  dresses  of  both  tlie  Egyptian  and  Jewish 
priests  were  ordered  to  be  linen  (Ezod.  xzviiL 
89,  42).  That  worn  by  the  former  was  of  the 
finest  texture ;  and  the  long  robe  with  the  fall 
sleeves,  which  covered  the  body  and  descended 
to  the  ankles,  was  perfectly  transparent,  and 
placed  over  a  short  kilt  of  thicker  quality  reach* 
ing  to  the  knees  (Ibid,  ii  63). 

Egypt  continued  long  noted  for  its  linen  ma- 
nufacture. We  are  told :  '  Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt  and  linen  yam ;  the  king's 
merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price' 
(1  Kings  X.  28).  He  represents  '  the  strange 
woman  as  thus  addressing  *  the  young  man 
void  of  understanding :'  '  I  have  decked  my  bed 
with  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with  fine  linen 
of  Egypt'  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Of  Tyrus  Eiekiel 
says :  *  Fine  linon,  with  broidered  work  from 
Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to 
be  thy  sail'  (xxviL  7). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  probably  learned  to 
make  Unen.  The  foUovdng  notice  appears  to 
relate  to  the  period  of  their  sojoum  in  that 
country :  '  The  sons  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah, 
were,  Er  the  father  of  Lecah,  and  Laadah  the 
father  of  the  Mareehah  and  the  families  of  the 
house  of  them  that  wrought  fine  linen  (V3»  biUz) 

says  Mr.  Hormer  (Observatitma  on  Pass,  of 
Script,  iv.  91),  that  their  linen  manufactures 
were  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  whereas  in  truth 
they  were  but  coarse.  This  is  proved  by  ex- 
amining that  in  which  their  embalmed  bodies  are 
found  wrapped  up  (?)  So  Hasselquist  observes 
{TravdSf  398) :  '  The  ancients  have  said  much 
of  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt ;  and  many  of  our 
learned  men  imagine  that  it  was  so  fine  and  pre- 
cious that  we  have  even  lost  the  art,  and  cannot 
make  it  so  good.  They  have  been  induced  to 
think  so  by  the  commendations  which  the  Greeks 
/  have  lavished  on  the  Egyptian  linen.  Tfiey  had 
good  reason  for  doing  it,  for  they  had  no  fiax 
themselves,  and  were  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  weaving  ;  but  were  we  to  compare  a  piece  of 
Holland  linen  with  the  linen  in  which  the  mum- 
mies were  laid,  and  which  is  of  the  oldest  and 
best  manufacture  of  Egypt,  we  shall  find  that 
the  fine  linen  of  Egypt  is  very  coarse  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  now  made.  The  Egyptian 
linen  was  fme,  and  sought  after  by  kings  and 
princes  when  Egypt  was  the  only  country  that 
cultivated  fiax,  and  knew  how  to  use  if 

'  Hasselquist  had  great  reason  to  suppose  the 
linen  in  which  the  mummies  were  wrapped  the 
finest  at  that  time  in  Egypt ;  for  those  who  were 
so  embalmed  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
and  about  whom  no  expense  was  spared.  The 
celebrity,  then,  of  the  Egyptian  linen,  was  owing 
to  the  great  imperfection  of  works  of  this  kind 
in  the  early  ages  ;  no  other  in  those  times  being 
equally  good  ;  for,  that  linen  was  made  in  an- 
cient times  in  other  countries,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Hasselquist,  seems  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  story  of  Bahab  (Josh,  ii  6),  and  the 
eulogium  of  a  noble  Jewish  matron  (Prov.  xxxi. 
13,  24). 

'  After  aU,  there  is  no  adjective  in  the  original 
answering  to  the  word  Jifie ;  there  is  only  a 
noun  substantive  ((Tfi^,  shesh)  which  has  been 
supposed  to  involve  in  it  that  idea'  (Harris, 
HaL  HisL  Bib.  134). 


of  the  house  of  Ashbea'  (1  Cliron.  iy.  21).  Tha 
linen  yam  which  Solomon  obtained  firom  Egypt 
was  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
into  linen  by  some  of  his  subjects.  In  the 
eulogy  which  he  pronounces  on  *  the  yirtnous 
woman'  this  is  even  one  of  her  characteristics  : 
'  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  midceth  fine  linen 
and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the 
merchants'  (Prov.  xxxL  19,  24). 

Linen  appears  to  have  been  early  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews.  Even  on  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt  it  was  much  employed  in  the  wil- 
demess  in  the  constmction  of  tiie  tabemaclet 
the  curtains  of  which  were  of '  fine  twined  linen ;' 
and  also  the  veil  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  hangings  for  the  door,  and  for  the  court  and 
its  gate  (Exod.  xxvi  1,  2,  31 ;  xxviL  9,  11-18). 
It  was  also  employed  in  making  garments  for 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (xxviiL  4-6,  8,  15,  39,  42). 
It  appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  frequent  but 
to  have  been  deemed  an  ornamental  and  even 
rich  dress.  David,  when  he  brought  up  the 
ark  in  grand  procession  to  Mount  Zion,  '  was 
clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen ;'  he  '  also  had 
on  him  an  ephod  of  linen'  (1  Chron.  zv.  27). 
Mordccai,  on  his  elevation  by  Ahasuerus,  '  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  the  king  in  royal  ap- 
parel of  blue  and  white,  with  a  great  crown  of 
gold,  and  with  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and 
purple'  (Esth.  viiL  15 ;  see  also  Is.  iiL  23  ; 
Ezek.  xvi  10,  13).  In  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  our  Lord  represents  the  rich 
man  as  clothed  'in  purple  and  fine  linen'  (Luke 
xvi  19).  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  John, 
speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  of 
the  church  under  the  emblem  of  a  female,  8a3r8  : 
'  To  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white  ;  for  the  fine  linen 
is  the  righteousness  of  saints'  (Rev.  xix.  8). 
lliis  is  no  doubt  also  the  reference  in  Rev.  vii 
13,  14,  though  it  is  not  distinctly  expressed. 

LI'ON,  a  well-known  beast  of  prey,  often  de- 
signated the  king  of  beasts.  There  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  mole  and  the  female  lion. 
Lions  of  the  largest  size  are  about  8  or  9  feet 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tall,  by 
4  or  5  feet  high  ;  the  tail  is  alx)ut  4  feet  in  length. 
I'he  small  lions  are  about  5.^  feet  long  by  3} 
feet  high,  and  the  tail  is  about  3^  feet  in  lengtk 
The  lioness,  in  all  its  dimensions,  is  about  one- 
fourth  less  than  the  lion,  and  wants  the  mane 
(Buffon,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  73). 

In  Cuvier's  Animal  Khigdom  only  one  species 
of  lion  is  given ;  but  three  varieties  are  men- 
tioned :  the  Senegal  Don,  the  Soutii  African,  and 
the  Asiatic  (Cuvier,  v.  162),  The  lion  inhabits 
Africa  generally,  and  the  southern  pari«  of  Asia, 
though  more  rarely.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  modem  travellers,  the  race  has  been  much 
thinned  in  IHirkey,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies 
{Edin.  Encyc.  *  Mazology,*  xiii,  419).  In  ancient 
times  lions  were  found  in  Thrace,  in  Macedonia, 
and  in  Thessaly.  They  seldom  lived  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  never  inhabited  the  more 
northern  regions  (Buffon,  NaL  HisL  v.  77). 

From  the  many  references  to  tlie  lion  in  the 
Scriptures  it  is  plain  it  must  have  been  well 
known  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
beast  of  prey,  and  scarcely  even  any  domestic 
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animal,  to  which  the  references  in  the  Scriptures 
are  so  numerous.  The  earliest  reference  which 
we  have  to  it  is  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  his  sons : 
'  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  my 
son,  thou  art  gone  up  ;  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who 
sliall  rouse  him  up?'  (Gen.  xliz.  9).  Whether 
lions  are  still  found  in  Canaan  we  are  not 
certain  ;  but  that  they  were  found  there  in 
ancient  times  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  fre- 
quent references  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
from  the  express  statement  of  facts  therein. 
Samson  slew  a  young  lion  which  roared  against 
him  (Judg.  xiv.  5).  David  also  slew  a  lion 
which  attacked  his  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36). 
Benaiah  *  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in 
time  of  snow'  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  20).  A  lion  met 
the  disobedient  prophet  by  the  way  and  slew 
him  (1  Kings  ziii  24).  A  similar  fact  is  re- 
corded XX.  36.  When  the  king  of  Assyria 
planted  colonists  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  in  the 
room  of  the  children  of  Israel  whom  he  had 
carried  into  captivity,  'they  feared  not  the 
Lord :  therefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  among 
them,  which  slew  some  of  them'  (2  Kings  xviL 
24,  25).  Lions  appear  to  have  infested  the 
thickets  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
Hence  that  noble  figure  by  which  Jeremiah 
describes  the  king  of  Babylon :  '  Behold  he 
sliall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan'  (driven  from  his  lair  in  the  thickets  by 
the  rising  of  the  river),  '  against  the  habitation 
of  the  strong*  (xlix.  19,  28,  30).  From  the 
references  which  Balaam  makes  to  lions  they 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  Mesopotamia 
(Num.  xxiii.  24).  They  also  apx)ear  to  have 
been  found  in  Syria,  in  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non (Song  iv.  8),  and  in  the  country  of  Job 
(iv.  10,  11 ;  X.  16  ;  xxviii.  8  ;  xxxviiL  39). 

Buffon  alleges  that  the  animals  of  warm 
climates  are  larger  and  stronger,  and  also  more 
hardy  and  ferocious,  than  those  of  more  temper- 
ate regions.  '  All  these  natural  qualities  seem 
to  originate  from  tlie  ardour  of  the  climate.' 
*  What  proves  that  the  excess  of  their  ferocity 
originates  from  the  excess  of  heat  is,  that  in 
the  same  country  those  which  inhabit  the  high 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  differ  in 
disposition  from  those  which  live  in  the  plains, 
where  the  heat  is  extreme.  The  lions  of  Mount 
Atla.%  the  summit  of  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  snow,  have  neither  the  courage, 
the  strength,  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  of 
Biledulzered  or  of  Zaara,  whose  plains  are 
covered  with  burning  sands.  It  is  chiefly  in 
these  fervid  deserts  that  we  meet  with  those 
terrible  lions  which  are  the  dread  of  travellers 
and  the  scourge  of  the  neighbouring  provinces* 
(Buffon,  A-at.  Hist.  v.  65). 

Perhaps  these  views  of  Buffon  may  partly 
explain  the  accounts  which  Dr.  Livingston  gives 
of  the  lions  of  South  Africa  being  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  onlinary  accounts  of  lions  given 
by  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.  Lions, 
according  to  him,  are  not  that  noble,  mig'estic, 
nor  yet  bold  and  ferocious  animal  which  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  They  are  merely 
somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  dog,  and  par- 
take strongly  of  the  canine  features.  Their 
fice  is  not  much  like  the  usual  drawings  of 
them.    They  possess  none  of  the  nobility  of 


the  Newfoundland  or  St  Bernard  dogs.  With 
respect  to  their  great  strength  there  can  be  no 
doubt  The  immense  masses  of  muscle  around 
their  jaws,  shoulders,  and  fore-arms,  proclaim 
tremendous  force.  Yet  they  are  not  distin- 
guished by  courage.  When  encountered  in  the 
daytime  the  lion  stands  a  second  or  two 
gazing,  then  turns  slowly  round,  and  walks  as 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  of  paces,  looking  over 
his  shoulder ;  then  begins  to  trot,  and  when  he 
thinks  himself  out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a 
greyhound.  By  day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
smallest  danger  of  lions  which  are  not  molested 
attacking  man,  nor  even  on  a  dear  moonlight 
night,  except  when  they  possess  the  breeding 
cTopyi/lf  or  mother's  affection,  which  makes 
them  brave  every  danger.  So  general  is  the 
sense  of  security  on  moonlight  nights  that 
travellers  seldom  tie  up  their  oxen,  but  let 
them  lie  loose  by  the  waggons  ;  while  on  a 
dark  rainy  night,  if  a  lion  is  in  ^e  neighbour- 
hood, he  is  almost  sure  to  venture  to  kill  an  oz. 
His  approach  is  always  stealthy,  except  when 
wounded;  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  is 
enough  to  cause  him  to  refhiin  from  making  the 
last  spring  (Livingstone,  Trav.  137,  138, 139). 

Lions  when  they  get  old  grow  lean,  and  perish 
miserably  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  their 
teeth.  When  a  lion  grows  too  old  to  catch 
game  he  frequently  takes  to  killing  goats  in  the 
villages ;  a  woman  or  a  child  happening  to  go 
out  at  night  is  apt  to  become  Ids  prey,  and  as 
this  is  now  his  only  source  of  subsistence  he 
continues  it  From  this  circumstance  has  arisen 
the  idea  that  the  lion,  when  he  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  likes  it  better  than  any  other.  A 
man-eater  is  usuaUy  an  old  lion  ;  and  when  he 
overcomes  his  fear  of  man  so  far  as  to  come  to 
villages  fer  goats  the  people  remark — *  His 
teeth  are  worn  ;  he  will  soon  kill  men.'  Hence 
they  at  once  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant action,  and  turn  out  to  kill  him.  When 
living  far  away  from  population,  or  when,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  parts,  in  wholesome  dr^  of 
the  bushmen  or  bakalahari,  as  soon  as  disease 
or  old  age  overtakes  him  he  begins  to  catch 
mice  and  small  rodents,  and  even  to  eat  grass  : 
the  natives,  observing  undigested  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  his  droppings,  follow  up  his  trail  in  the 
cei-tainty  of  finding  him  under  some  tree  scarcely 
able  to  move,  and  dispatch  him  without  diffi- 
culty. The  grass  may  have  been  eaten  as  medi- 
cine, as  is  observed  in  dogs.  There  is  probably 
a  reference  to  the  miserable  condition  of  old 
lions  in  these  words  of  Eliphaz  :  '  The  old  lion 
perisheth  for  lack  of  prey*  (Job  iv.  11). 

That  the  fear  of  man  often  remains  exces- 
sively strong  in  the  camivora  is  proved  from 
well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  lioness,  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns  where  the  large  game  hod 
been  unexpectedly  driven  away  by  firearms, 
has  been  known  to  allay  the  paroxysms  of 
himger  by  devouring  her  own  young  (Living- 
stone, Trav.  136,  138). 

Where  game  is  abundant  lions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  in  proportionally  larger 
numbers.  They  are  never  seen  in  herds  ;  but 
six  or  eight,  probably  one  family,  hunt  together. 
Lions  when  gorged  with  food  fall  fast  asleep, 
and  are  then  easily  dispatched  (lb.  140). 
It  is  common  to  hear  of  the  miyestic  roar  of 
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the  lion  ;  bat  this  la  men  majestic  twaddle 
yon  are  in  DQ  immediste  danger  from  him  yoii 
heu  bii  roar  without  either  awe  or  alarm.    Tb( 
■illy  oatrich  mikes  a  noise  as  load,  yet  he  n 
Derec  fured  by  man.     There  is  so  close  a : 
■smblince  between  them  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distingniih  thsm.    Dr.  LlTingstone  aayi  he  wa: 
■ble  to  diatingniih  them  with  certainty  only  bj 
knowing  that  the  ostrich  toara  by  day  and  th(< 
lion  by  night  (/A.  141). 

Ths  lion  hu  other  checVs  on  ita  Inordinatt 
incroue  beiidea  man.  He  seldom  attacks  full 
grown  anlnuli.  It  ii  questlDnahle  it  a  eioglt 
lion  ever  itticks  a  fall-grown  buffalo.  One  to« 
from  ■  bull  would  kill  the  Btrongest  lion  thiil 
erer  breiUied.  The  lion  nuhea  off  at  the  men 
■%ht  oT  a  iMnoceroa  (lb.  142). 

LTT^B,  one  of  the  chief  viscera  of  man  and 
otIwT  mamnmlia.  It  is  dtuitod  on  the  right 
■ide  of  the  abdomen  or  belly,  Is  the  largest 
gland  in  the  huioui  body,  aad  is  that  wMct: 
secretes  the  bile.  By  the  ancients  it  was  o 
iidered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions,  and  by  o 
■alvea  it  is  spoken  of  aa  a  source  of  anger  > 
wrath,  with  which  ws  connect  the  name  b 
The  liTcr  was  the  part  chiefly  Inspected  by  i 
Bomaos,  Chaldeans,  and  other  beatheua,  in  theii 
dlTJnatiuns.  Ezekiel  thus  speaks  of  Nebnchad- 
Mnzar  r  '  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways, 
to  naa  divination  :  he  made  his  arrows  bright, 
be  eonaalted  with  Images,  he  looked  in  ths  liver ' 
(uL  21).  Solomon,  speaking  of  '  a  young  maii 
void  of  uaderstandii^  and  of  a  whoriah  woman, 
■ays  :  '  He  goes  after  her  aa  an  ox  goeth  to  the 
slaughter,  tJll  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver' 
(Prov.  viL  22,  23)— <Lt  till  he  ia  struck  with  a 
mortal  wound  ;  wounds  of  the  liver  being  con- 
■Idered  as  fatal  Jeremiah,  lameatiog  over  '  the 
deatmction  of  the  daughter  of  his  people,'  says : 
'  Mine  ejrca  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bowels  are 
lionblBd,  my  liver  ii  poured  upon  the  earth' 
(Lam.  IL  11) ;  a  flguiative  eipressioa  for  deep 
aad  aereis  distreea  of  mind. 

LffCUSTS,  insects  very  dertmctive  to  the 
fruits  of  the  ground,  particularly  to  the  fields  of 
coin.  The  locust  is  armed  with  two  paiia  of 
very  strong  jaws,  the  upper  termluatbg  in  short, 
■nd  the  lower  in  long  teeth,  by  which  it  can 
both  lacerate  and  grind  its  food  ;  ita  stomach  ia 
of  very  extraordinary  capacity  and  powers  ;  its 
bind  l^s  enable  it  to  leap  to  considerable  dis- 
taocea,  and  ita  ample  vans  are  fitted  to  catch 
the  wind  aa  sails,  and  so  to  carry  it  over  the  aea, 
even  to  distant  lands.  Africa  and  Arabia  appear 
to  be  the  great  cradle  of  locusts,  and  from 
thence  they  take  their  flight  to  Persia,  Bjria, 
Anatolia ;  and  sometimea  they  extend  their 
ravages  to  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and  other 
■outhem  couatries  of  Enrope.  They  come  In 
such  immense  numbers  that  the  aky  ia  darkened 
by  them,  and  lighting  on  the  earth  they  eat  up 
every  green  thing ;  and  aometimes  flying  off 
again  they  light  on  the  sea  and  are  drowned  ; 
bnt  their  carcases  being  ca<it  on  the  shore  emit 
a  stench  which  proves  fatal  to  mnltitudes  of  the 
Inhabitanta  (Kirby's  Entomology,  i.  IBS). 

Of  locusts  there  are  rarions  species,  several  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  mentioiied  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  critics  find  It  impossible  to  dis- 
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tinguiah  them.  Geaenius,  for  example^  conaldera 
the  four  species  of  insects  mentioned  to  Joel  L 
4  (E.  T.,  the  palmei-wonn,  the  locnst,  the  can- 
ker-wonn,  and  the  cateipiUai)  as  all  species  of 
locusts.  Of  their  ravages  we  have  a  graphic 
description  by  the  prophet  (iL  2)0).  A  com- 
mon way  In  which  they  are  destroyed,  as  already 
noticed,  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  20.  For  an  illua- 
tratioD  of  this  and  other  panages  of  Scripture 
in  which  the  ravages  of  locusts  are  described 
the  reader  may  consult  Thomson,  Land  a»d  Uu 
Hook,  ii  104-107. 

Though  locusts  sje  a  tenibU  acourge  to  man, 
they  are  not  in  certain  clrcumstaneea  withont 
some  advantage.  It  ia  said  of  John  the  Baptist, 
'his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  houey'  (HatL 
iiL  4).  Under  the  Mosaic  economy  locusta  were 
ranked  among  clean  animals,  and  might  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xL  22).  They  were  used 
aa  food  in  ancient  timea  In  varions  countries  of 
the  East ;  and  in  the  present  day  they  are  used 
aa  food  In  Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  parts.  Dr.  Livingtone,  who  tra- 
velled so  extensively  in  Sonth  A&ica,  aaya : 
'  Locuati  are  quite  a  blessing  in  the  counljy ; 
ao  much  so  that  the  rain-doctors  sometimes  pin- 
miaed  to  bring  them  by  their  Incsntations.' 
They  are  strongly  vegetable  in  taste,  the  ttaronr 
varying  with  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
There  is  a  physiological  reason  why  locnsta  and 
honey  should  be  eaten  together.  Soma  ara 
rosated  and  pounded  into  meal,  which,  eaten 
with  a  little  aalt,  is  palaUble.  It  will  keep  thna 
for  months  (Livingstone,  Trav.  42). 

LOO,  a  Hebrew  measure  for  liquids  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbins,  the  twelfth  put  of  a  hin.  It 
was  the  smallest  of  the  measona  for  liquids 
(Lev.  liv.  10,  12,  16,  21,  24 ;  Gaaenina,  Ltx, 
430). 

LORD,  one  that  bis  rule  and  anthority,  aa  a 
hoabaad  (Gen.  iviiL  12  i  1  Pet  iiL  S,  6)  j  a 
maalsr  (Matt  ixiv.  4S-5I ;  John  it.  15)  ;  an 
owner  or  proprietor  (Matt  ix.  8  ;  OaL  iv.  1) ; 
one  high  in  office  (Gen.  jclii.  10  ;  xliv.  16-21, 
»S  ;  2  Sam.  li.  11) ;  a  prophet  (1  Kings  zriiL 
7 ;  2  Kings  iv.  IH) ;  a  term  of  respect  and 
civility  (Gen.  iiiiL  G  ;  xxiv.  18  ;  ixiiiL  8). 

When  in  the  O.  T.  Loni  is  printed  ia  capiUls, 
it  is  ordinarily  the  tianiUtion  of  JduKok.  In 
small  eharaettia  it  is  the  translation  of  Adrmai, 
which  signifies  fori/,  nder.  God  is  called  Z»rrf  (y* 
hosts,  or  Lord  of  Sabbaoth  ;  as  he  made,  owna, 
supports,  and  niles  all  the  armiea  of  angela, 
men,  and  other  creatures  (Ps.  xxiv.  10  ;  Jamci 
V.  4).  When  Lord  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  transla- 
tion of  «ilpici  (kyrios),  it  very  frequently  aigni- 
Has  Christ  (Hev.  xiv.  13).  Zorrf,  the  translation 
of  itimb-nit  {dtspoUt),  or  mastrr,  ia  nsed  of  God 
essentially  (Acts  iv.  24 :  Luke  iL  29  ;  Rev.  vi 
10) ;  and  of  Christ  (2  Pet  ii.  1 ;  and  probably 
Jude  i.)  Jesus  Christ  is  called  Lord  of  lords, 
and  Lord  of  all :  ha  supports  and  govema  all 
kings,  masters,  and  other  rulers — nay,aU  personi 
and  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (Rev.  xix.  16  ; 
Acts  X.  36).  He  is  the  Lord  of  glory  :  he  pos- 
sesses infinite  glory  in  himself ;  purchased 
evarlastlng  glory  for  and  bestows  it  upon  his 
people  (1  Cor.  iL  8).  He  is  the  Lord  of  tlis 
church,  and  eapecially  of  aaiotji,  her  true  mem- 
beta  :  he  planned,  he  erected  the  church,  he  in- 
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stitutes  every  ordiuauce  in  her,  and  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  chnrch-members,  as  their 
husband,  supreme  teacher,  and  ruler.  To  say 
unto  Jesus,  Lord,  Lord,  is  to  make  a  profession 
of  subjection  to  him  (Matt,  vii  21).  To  call 
Jesus  Lord,  in  a  proper  manner,  is  heartily  to 
believe  in,  submit  to,  and  witness  for  him,  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  true  Messiah  (1  Cor.  xiL  3). 
But  though  Kvpioi  is  properly  translated 
Lord  in  the  Epistles  when  tie  divine  dignity  of 
our  Redeemer  was  distinctly  known,  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  Gospels.  Yet  in  them,  according  to 
our  translation,  he  is  addressed  by  everybody 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Grod  Almighty 
is  addressed  in  prayer.  Thus  the  leper :  '  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean*  (Matt, 
viii.  2).  Thus  the  centurion  :  '  Lord,  my  servant 
lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy'  (ver.  6).  The 
Canaanitish  woman  crieth  after  him :  '  Have 
mercy  on  me,  0  Lord'  (xv.  22).  He  is  some- 
times mentioned  by  the  simple  appellation  of 
*  the  Lord  *  (Matt  xxviii.  6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  24  ; 
John  XX.  2,  25  ;  xxi.  12),  a  form  of  expression 
which  in  the  0.  T.  our  translators  have  invari- 
ably applied  to  Qod.  One  would  naturally  con- 
clude from  the  word  thus  used,  that  from  his 
first  shewing  l^imself  in  public  all  men  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
be  possessed  of  a  divine  nature,  and  entitled  to 
be  addressed  as  God.  But  the  fact  was  far 
otherwise.  The  utmost  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
tlie  multitude  is,  that  they  considered  him  to  be 
a  prophet ;  and  even  those  who  came  in  process 
of  time  to  think  he  was  the  Messiah  never  had 
a  conception  of  any  character  belonging  to  that 
title  superior  to  that  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  or 
of  any  nature  superior  to  the  human.  Even  the 
disci})le8  themselves  had  no  higher  notion-  Now, 
though  the  title  given  to  him  is  the  same  that 
is  given  to  God,  it  is  so  far  from  being  peculiarly 
so,  that  it  is  the  common  compeUation  given  not 
only  to  every  stranger,  but  to  almost  every  man 
of  decent  appearance  by  those  whose  position 
does  not  place  them  in  an  evidently  superior 
station.  Of  this  we  liave  given  before  some 
examples.  Indeed  it  is  the  title  which  some  gave 
to  Jesus  who  at  the  time  they  gave  it  knew  nothing 
about  him.  In  this  way  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob's  well  addressed  him  when  she  knew 
nothing  more  about  him  but  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
which  would  not  recommend  him  to  her  regard 
(John  iv.  6,  7,  9).  Thus  also  he  was  addressed 
by  the  impotent  man  who  lay  near  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  who,  as  we  afterwards  find,  did  not 
then  know  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  and 
who  soon  proved  his  benefactor  (v.  7).  In  these 
places,  indeed,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, our  translators  have  rendered  the  word 
Kvpie,  not  Lordf  but  Sir;  and  by  some  such  term, 
or  by  others  applicable  to  a  human  being,  the 
word  ought  to  have  been  generally  translated 
throughout  the  Gospels,  which  relate  the  history 
of  Christ  Jesus  on  earth.  To  this  we  must  par- 
ticularly except  the  exclamation  of  Thomas  on 
first  seeing  him  after  his  resurrection  :  *  My 
Lord  and  my  God'  (xx.  28).  It  is  manifest 
that  Thomas  now  viewed  his  master  in  a  light 
in  which  he  had  never  viewed  him  before  (Camp- 
bell, Gospels,  L  419). 

LOT.     1.  The  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of 


Abraham.  He  appears  to  have  been  bom  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  left  that  place  at  the 
same  time  as  Abraham,  and  at  length  came 
with  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (G«a.  zi  27, 
31  ;  xii.  4,  5).  In  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  of  a  strife 
between  their  herdsmen,  they  agreed  to  separate, 
and  Lot  chose  for  his  dwelling  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom  (ziiL 
1,'2,  5-12).  Afterwards,  when  God  was  about 
to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven  on  accoimt  of  l^e  wicked- 
ness of  these  cities,  two  angels,  who  were  sent 
for  this  purpose,  brought  away  Lot  and  his 
family,  and  said  to  him  :  '  Escape  for  thy  life ; 
look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thee  in  all 
the  plain  lest  thou  be  consumed.*  'But  his 
wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she  be- 
came a  pillar  of  salt'  (xiz.  17).  To  this 
singular  incident  our  Lord  alluded  in  a  warning 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Pharisees :  '  Remem- 
ber Lot's  wife'  (Luke  xvii  32).  In  the  Apo- 
cryphal book,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  it  is  said 
of  ihe  inhabitants  of  Sodom  :  *  Of  whose  wicked- 
ness, even  to  this  day,  the  waste  land  that 
smoketh  is  a  testimony,  and  plants  bearing  ftiiit 
that  never  come  to  ripeness  ;  and  a  standing 
pQlar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbelieving 
soul'  (chap.  X.  8).  Josephus  says:  'I  have 
seen  the  pillar,  and  it  remains  at  this  day' 
{Anttq.  L  11.  4).  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaking  of  Lot, 
says  :  *  His  wife,  who  went  out  with  him,  being 
of  a  different  mind,  and  not  continuing  in  the 
same  obedience,  was  for  that  reason  set  forth 
for  an  example,  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 
unto  this  day'  (Wake,  Apostolical  FaiherSf  sec 
11).  Irenteus  and  TertuUian,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  say  it  was 
then  standing.  Bepjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Jewish 
traveller,  avers,  near  a  thousand  years  later,  that  it 
was  then  still  standing.  Some  modem  travellers 
pretend  to  have  seen  it;  but  their  relations 
appear  so  fabulous,  and  differ  so  widely,  that 
we  can  attach  no  credit  to  them ;  whUe  our 
most  trustworthy  travellers,  men  of  judgment 
and  veracity,  do  not  allege  that  there  are  now 
the  smallest  remains  of  this  singular  statue.  It 
may  even  be  fairly  questioned  whether  any  credit 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  early  testimonies  now 
given.  They  may  have  believed  that  it  was  still 
standing,  and  even  that  they  had  seen  it,  and 
merely  from  some  fancied  resemblance  may  have 
concluded  that  it  was  Lot's  wife. 

2.  Anything  cast  or  drawn  in  order  to 
determine  a  point  in  debate.  It  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  his  immediate  interposition  for 
determining  the  affair,  and  on  that  accoimt 
ought  to  be  used  in  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
portant and  cannot  otherwise  be  peacefully 
determined  in ;  and  it  is  to  be  used  with  rever- 
ence and  prayer  (Prov.  xvi.  33  ;  xviil  18  ;  Acts 
i.  23,  26  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  41).  By  lot  it  was 
determined  which  of  the  expiatory  goats  should 
be  offered,  and  which  dismissed  (Lev.  xvi  8-10). 
By  lot  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among 
the  Hebrew  tribes,  and  the  Levites  had  their 
cities  assigned  and  their  order  of  sacred  service 
determined  (Num.  xxvL  55,  56  ;  zxxiii.  54  ; 
xxxiv. ;  Josh,  xiv.-xzi. ;  1  Chron.  vi  54-65  ; 
xxiv.  XXV.  xxvi.  1-19).     By  lot  the  Hebrews 
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discorered  who  had  taken  the  accursed  spoil  of 
Jericho  (Josh,  vil  14-18),  and  pitched  on  the 
men  who  should  go  against  the  delinquents  of 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xz.  9).  By  lot  Saul  was  marked 
out  for  the  Hebrew  kingdom  ;  and  his  son 
Jonathan  discovered  to  have  tasted  the  honey 
(1  Sam.  z.  19-21,  24  ;  ziv.  41,  42).  By  lot 
Jonah  was  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
storm ;  and  Matthias  marked  for  the  apostle- 
ship  (Jonah  i.  7  ;  Acts  L  2;^2C). 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  lot  by  Haman  when  meditating  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  :  '  In  the  first  month  (that  is, 
the  month  Nisan),  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king 
Ahasuerus,  they  cast  Pur  (that  is  the  lot)  before 
Haman,  from  day  to  day,  and  fh)m  month  to 
month,  to  the  twelfth  month,  that  is  the  month 
Adar'  (Esther  iii.  7).  It  appears  from  some  of 
the  examples  now  given  that  the  use  of  the  lot 
was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  also 
had  recourse  to  by  other  nations.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  many  cases  a  natural  resource  of  roan  under 
a  sense  of  his  own  ignorance,  blindness,  and 
weakness. 

That  chance,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
want  of  design,  determines  in  any  lot,  is  too 
absurd  for  rational  beings  to  pretend.  God 
must  therefore  be  the  arbitrator,  to  whose  deter- 
mination the  matter  is,  by  lot,  referred.  He 
challenges  it  as  his  property  to  direct  lots  (Prov. 
zvi  83).  How  thoughtless,  then,  how  sinful, 
to  use  the  lot  in  trifles,  or  in  sx>orts  or  games, 
or  to  direct  in  sinful  attempts  1  Whatever 
falls  to  one's  share  by  casting  of  the  lot  or 
the  providence  of  God  is  called  his  lot  (Ps.  zvi. 
6 ;  Is.  zvii.  14). 

LUKE,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  his  early  history 
little  is  knoMTi.  Eusebius  says  he  was  bom  at 
Antioch  (Enseb.  £ccl.  Hist  iii.  4).  By  some 
he  is  sup].)0.<-cd  to  have  been  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  for  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  and 
sending  to  them  the  salutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  Justus,  adds,  *  Who  are  of  the  cir- 
cumcision,' apparently  distinguishes  them  from 
the  others  whom  he  afterwards  mentions,  one 
of  whom  is  Luke  (Michaelis,  IntrocL  iii.  228). 
Others,  however,  allege  that  it  is  evident  he  was 
a  Jew,  as  there  are  as  many  HebraiRms  in  his 
writings  as  in  the  other  evangelists  (Campbell, 
iiL  !210,  212).  Others  seek  to  solve  the  question 
by  combining  Iwth  opinions — coiyccturing  that 
he  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  but  had 
embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  The  Hebraistic- 
Greek  style  observable  in  his  writings,  and 
especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages  every- 
where discernible,  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  appear  to  identify  the 
author  with  the  Jews  ;  while  his  style  of  "^Mitinpr, 
his  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel  in  the 
manner  of  Greek  writers,  would  all  go  to  shew 
him  to  be  a  Gentile  (Home,  Introd.  iv.  443). 
He  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  well  educated,  and  had  lived  where 
the  Greek  language  was  si>oken  in  considerable 
purity  ;  for  the  diction  of  his  Gospel,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  approaches 


more  nearly  to  classical  Greek  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  writers  of  the  N.  T.  The  first 
notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at  Troas, where  he 
makes  use  of  the  pronoun  tos,  as  being  one  of 
Paul's  company,  and  of  all  those  who  were  at  any 
time  associated  with  the  apostle  no  one  appears 
to  have  been  so  constantly  with  him.  From 
Troas  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Macedonia  (Acts 
zvi.  11,  12),  after  which  he  drops  the  use  of  the 
first  person,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  he 
continued  with  Paul  in  his  subsequent  journeys  ; 
but  on  the  apostle  being  again  in  Macedonia  a 
few  years  afterwards,  he  again  quietly  resumes 
the  first  person,  sails  with  him  from  thence  for 
Sjrria,  goes  up  with  him  to  Jemsalem  (zz.  1-6  ; 
zzi  2-8, 15) ;  and  when  Paul,  two  years  after, 
is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  he  again  sails  with 
him,  is  shipwrecked  at  Melita,  and  along  with 
him  at  length  reaches  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  (zzvii.  zzviii.)  There  he  remained  with 
him  for  at  least  a  considerable  time  (Col.  iv.  14), 
and  possibly  never  left  him,  for  we  find  him  still 
with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  appears  to  have  been 
looking  forward  to  an  early  martyrdom  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6-8,  11).  There  is  something  touching  in 
Paul's  last  mention  of  him  :  *  Only  Luke  is  with 
me.'  By  others  the  great  apostle,  when  draw- 
ing near  his  end,  had  been  forsaken ;  but  in 
Luke  he  found  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend 
who,  while  others  changed,  remained  unchanged. 
No  wonder  though  Paul  valued  such  a  friend, 
and  calls  him  *the  beloved  physician.'  One 
cannot  but  love  Luke  too  for  the  love  he  shewed 
to  Paul. 

Of  Luke's  subsequent  hwtory  nothing  certain 
is  known.  *  It  may  be  reckoned  probable,'  says 
Lardner,  '  that  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  foras- 
much as  none  of  the  most  ancient  writers — such 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Jerome — say  anything  of  his  mart3rr- 
dom.'  Later  writers  woiild  represent  him  as 
suffering  martyrdom,  and  give  various  particulars 
in  regard  to  him  ;  but  their  accounts  do  not 
agree,  and  are  no  way  to  be  relied  on  (Lardner, 
Works,  vi  129,  132;  Cave,  Jlist.  AjposU^^, 
223). 

LUST,  desire,  commonly  earnest  deaire,  both 
as  a  substantive  and  a  verb.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  woni  generically.  It  is  used  to 
express  deMre  simply  without  indicating  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil :  *  The  enemy  said,  I  will 
pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ; 
my  lust  {Le.  my  desire)  shaU  be  satisfied  upon 
them'  (Exod.  xv.  9).  It  is  used  to  express 
la'tt-ful,  innocent  desire.  The  Israelites  were 
authorised  to  kill  and  eat  of  their  herds  and 
flocks  *  whatsoever  their  soul  lusted  after' 
(Deut  xil  16,  20,  21).  It  is  used  to  express 
good  and  holy  desire.     The  apostle  speiiks  of 

*  the  spirit  lusting  against  the  flesh/  as  well  as  of 

*  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit*  GaL  v.  17). 

But  the  word  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  a 
bad  sense  of  sinful  desires,  as  of  covetousness 
(Rom.  vii.  7),  but  more  especially  of  lascivious 
sexual  desires  (Prov.  vi.  25  ;  Matt.  v.  28  ;  Rom. 
i.  24,  26,  27  ;  1  The,ss.  iv.  3-6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11). 

This  being  the  more  ordinary  use  of  the  wonl, 
this  sense  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  it  in  most 
passages  where  it  occurs,  and  even  in  passages 
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where  that  is  not  necessarily  iti  signification.  The  business  which  brought  her  to  PhOippi  wa« 

In  interpreting   such  texts   special   attention  probably  connected  with  the  dyeing  trade,  which 

should  be  paid  to  what  is  said  of  the  lusts  had  flourished  from  a  very  early  period,  as  we 

spoken  of,  that  so  we  may  not  misunderstand  learn  from  Homer,  in  the  neighbourhood   of 

their  true  nature.    The  same  word  which  our  Thyatira,  and  is  permanently  commemorated  in 

translators  render  hut  they  in  numerous  pas-  inscriptions  which  relate  to  the  'guild  of  dyers' 

sages  render  desire ;  and  it  might  have  been  in  that  city — circumstances  which  incidentally 

well  if  in  some  passages  they  had  followed  the  give  a  singular  confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of 

same  course  where  they  have  used  the  former  Luke  in  this  history,  the  allusion  being  so  casual 

word.  and  minute  (Conybeare,  L  316). 

L YCAOlnA,  a  province  of  Lesser  Asia,  having        LYOTRA.  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor, 

Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia  on  the  north,  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  fled  when  they 

Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south,  ^ere  in  danger  of  being  stoned  at  Iconium. 

Lystra,  Derbe,  and  Iconium  were  cities  of  this  Here  they  healed  a  man  who  had  been  lame 

province.    They  seem  to  have  spoken  a  corrupt  from  hig  birth,  and  were  taken  for  Mercury  and 

dialect  of  the  Greek  language.  Christian  churches  Jupiter,  and  they  with  difficulty  restrained  the 

were  here  planted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  which  people  from  off^ering  sacrifice  to  them.      But 

continued  of  some  note  till  the  country  was  ovei^  goon  after  *  there  came  Jews  from  Antioch  and 

run  by  the  Saracens  (Acts  xiv.  6,  7,  11).  Iconium,  who  stirred  up  the  people ;  and  having 

LYClA,aprovinceof  Lesser  Asia,  having  Caria  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  suppo^ 

on  the  north-west,  Pamphylia  on  the  north-east,  ing  he  had  been  dead.    Howbeit,  as  the  disci- 

and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  oi^  the  south.    It  ples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up ;  and 

anciently  contained  about  twenty-three  cities  the  next,  day  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to 

and  sundry  other  large  towns ;  the  chief  were  Derbe'  (Acts  xiv.  1,  4*20).    The  site  of  Lystra 

Telmessus,  Patora,  Myra,  Olympus,  and  Phase-  i^  i^ow  unknown,  or  at  least  is  very  uncertain 

lis.     The  Lycians  were  a  colony  of  the  Cretians,  (Hamilton,  Res.  iL  319). 
and  were  famed  for  equity  in  more  ancient  times  ; 
but  about  sixty  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth 

many  of  them  on  the  sea-coast  exercised  piracy  -^r 

(Acts  XXL  1 ;  xxviL  5). 

LYD'DA,  or  LoD,  a  city  belonging  to  the        MA'ACHAH,  a  district  of  Syria.    [Abam.] 
Ephraimites  ;  but  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 

the  Bei^amites  inhabited  it  (Neh.  xL  35).     In        MAAL'EH  AKRAB'BIM— i.e.  the  ascent  of 

the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  district  of  Lydda  Akrabbim — so  called  from  the  multitude  of  ser- 

was  taken  from  Samaria  and  added  to  Judaea  pcnts  and  scorpions  that  frequented  that  place. 

(1  Maccab.  xi.  34).  At  Lydda  Peter  miraculously  Akrabbim  is  probably  the  same  as  Acrabatene 

healed  ^Eneas,  *  who  hod  kept  his  bed  eight  in  the  land  of  £dom,  and  is  now  called  Akabah, 

years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy '  (Acts  ix.  33).  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed 

There  was  a  Jewish  college  at  Lydda  which  Sea  (Num.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  3). 
produced  many  celebrated  doctors.     This  place        _  _ .  ^--,t^^,vtt  *  ^      .  ^  ., 

became  eariy  associated  with  the  homage  paid        ^^^^P^J^}/^  ^^  extensive  country  on  the 

to  St.  George,  so  renowned  in  both  the  East  and  ''''^^•^^  °^  ^'f.?'    i*  ^  Moesia  on   the 

the  West  as  a  saint  and  a  mari;yr,  and  so  well  ^^J^^*  Thrace  md  the  ^ean  S^  on  the  east, 

known  as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  of  ^"3^^^  and  Epirus  on  the  we^t,  and  Thessaly 

several  other  states  and  kingdoms      The  earliest  ""^^^^  «^^*^-  ^  I*  ^f.  P^^P^®^  ^y  V^.*  """"^I 

calendars  and  legends  relate  that  he  was  bom  at  ?^  *"^'.;'.^^^  V«  ^^"^'  ^"^  "^^^^^  descended 

Lydda,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  in  the  ^^"J  ^^"""j  *^.®  son  of  Javan.     The  ki^om 

earliest  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maxi-  "fj^^  Macedomans  had  subs^ted  upwards  of 

miaa,  near  the  close  of  the  3d  century,  whence  ^^^  yf "'  T^^'^  ^^^P  ^^^^  V^!^\  "^^^ 

his  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native  place,  P^  ^^  ^P™  ^^  Albama,  to  his  temtones. 

and  a  church  was  afterwards  erected  there  to  his  ^  ^^^^  Alexander  made  hmiself  master   of 

honour.     In  the  general  change  of  names  which  ^/^f^^'.  ^^^f  ^^«  ^f^'"^  «™P»7l  *^^?^  P^^ 

took  place  in  Palestine  under  the  Roman  domi-  «!  ^^^     ^is  empu;e  was  quickly  broken  to 

nion   Lydda  became  Diospolis.     It  is  stUl  a  Pieces ;  and  Macedonia,  after  having  continued 

considerable  village  ;    but  the  houses,  though  ^  kingdom  about  046  y^,  feUmto  the  hands 

numerous,  are  in  general  smaU  and  mean.     It  is  of  the  Romans  A.M.  3856.     WTien  the  Roman 

called  Ludd,  having  obviously  reverted  to  its  ^P}™  ^^  divided  Macedoma  fell  to  the  share 

«T^,r;««i  T,o«,l  /T?rK;r.o«T,    p^»  ;;;  aq  ka  ki  Fii  •  o'  the  emperor  of  the  East     After  it  had  con- 

oni^mal  name  (Koomson,  Jies.  iil  4y,  oU,  ol-oo  ;  , .       j      i_ •    -  a    xi.    t»  j      ^  ^  ^«/x 

iv  143^  tmued  subject  to  the  Romans  upwards  of  1500 

'*  years,  it  fell  in  1357  under  the  power  of  the 

LYD'IA,  a  woman  of  Tliyatira  in  Lesser  Asia,  Ottoman  Turks,  who  are  the  present  masters  of 

'a  seller  of  purple/  who  was  dwelling  at  Phil-  it     Some  of  its  principal  cities  were  Thessalo- 

ij)pi  in  Macedonia  when  Paul  first  came  tliither.  nica,  Amj»hipolis,  Philippi,   Berea,    Pella,  etc. 

It  she  was  not  a  Jewess,  she  was  probably  a  A  vision  directed  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel  in 

proselyte  to  Judaism,  for  it  is  said  she  *  wor-  this  country :    he  did  it  with  great  success : 

shipped  God.'     Having  heard  Paul  preach,  she  many  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord.     The 

embraced  the  gospel,  and  she  and  her  household  Macedonian   Christians  were   very  forward  in 

havinp:  been  baptized,  she  constrained  Paul  and  charity  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 

his  fellow-labourers  to  lodge  with  her  while  they  liberal  supply  of  the  apostle  Paul's  wants,  and 

remained  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.   14,  15,40).  in  zealous  dedication  of  themselves  to  the  service 
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of  Chrirt  (Art.  iTJ.  9-iO  ;  iriL  l-H  ;  n.  1-6  ; 
3  Cor.  TJiL  IS  ;  zL  S.  8}.  Notwithstuiiliiig  the 
nTigea  of  the  Ootbi,  Bdlgira,  sad  others,  uid 
the  terrible  oppnuioD  oT  the  Turks,  ChristiiuiJtT 
nhdite  hen  to  tbia  day,  but  temblf  corrnplcj 
br  tbe  Greek  Church. 

HAGDALA.  ■  city  on  the  ihore  of  the  Set  of 
Gililee.  Some  place  it  on  theeaatiide;  othen, 
■mong  whom  ii  Dr.  Robineoo,  pUce  it  oa  the 
WMt  aids.  He  thiolu  the  word  Uejdel,  the 
nune  of  >  little  Uoalein  Tillage  In  th&t  qoiiter. 
ii  obrioiuly  the  eune  tt  the  Hehrav  Uigdol 
ud  the  Greek  Hogdala,  uid  that  thera  ii  little 
reuoo  to  doabt  that  thi«  placa  is  the  Uogdale 
of  the  N.  T.,  ehjeflr  known  u  the  natiTe  town 
of  Haiy  Hagdalene — It,  Vtrj  of  Uagdols. 

lUgdala  wai  either  the  ume  u  Uelmunths 
or  near  to  it,  or  perhap*  D&lmanutha  wai  the 
diatrict  in  which  Uagdala  wia  eitaated,  or  Hs^- 
dala  was  the  diatrict  in  which  Dalnuuiuths  waa 
aitoated  (aee  Wilwin  ii.  ViB);  for  while  Uat- 
thvw,  in  recording  the  miraculona  feeding  of  the 
Atc  tboiuand,  uya  our  Lord  '  took  ahip  and 
ume  Into  the  coaat  of  Uagdala'  (xr.  19),  Uark 
njB  he  came  into  the  mrlt  of  Dalmanntba  (viii. 
10). 

Hejdel  la  now  a  amall  Tillage,  and  the  inhabi- 
tanta  a™  tew  and  poor.     The  hooaea  aro  bnilt  of 

any  other  opening  than  the  door,  which  ia  low 
and  narrow.  Such  were  probahty  the  hooAoa  of 
many  of  the  lower  cUaaea  in  the  time  of  Chrinl ;  I 
and  what  he  aaya  of  the  woman  who,  having  i 
loat  a  piece  of  money,  lighted  a  candle,  and 
iwept  the  honae,  and  aought  diliitently  till  she 
found  it,  may  bacome  moni  hitelllgihte  and  more  | 
Btriking  when  we  think  of  one  of  these  dwellin;^,  ! 
for,  having  no  window,  it  would  be  camparatively 
dark  even  in  the  daytime,  and  would  require  to 
be  eiamined  with  a  light  in  order  that  ao  email 
a  thing  aa  a  piece  of  money  might  be  found 
(/oar.  Sac  LU.  October  I.S65,  pp.  30,  32). 

MA'GI,  an  Oriental  sect  of  philoaoplifira. 
They  originated  in  Peraia,  but  afterwards  spread 
into  other  countries,  particularly  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  bonlering  upon  Judxa.  The  studies  of 
the  Magi  appear  to  have  been  principaUy  \\\ 
ostmnomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  Uieology, 
and  Bome  Bay  OBlroIogy  a»d  cncliantments.  To 
this  class  belonged  '  the  wioe  men  from  the  east' 
mentioned  in  Matt.  iL ;  but  the  word  in  the 
original  ia  iiAyoi,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
rendered  '  wiae  men,'  as  If  it  had  been  synony- 
moua  with  oo^ol.  Thia  is  not  only  an  indelinite, 
but  an  improper  translation  of  the  wonJ.  It  ia 
Indefinite,  because  those  called  iti-ytn  were  a 
paiticulor  class,  party,  or  iirofes^ion,  among  thv 
Orientals,  as  much  aa  Stoics,  Feri|iateticii,  and 
Epicureans  were  among  the  Greeks.  Now,  to 
employ  a  term  far  specifying  one  sect  which 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  fifty, 
including  persons  of  totally  different  and  even 
opposite  opinions,  is  a  very  vs^e  manner  of 
translating.  Tt  is  al*io,  in  the  pn?aent  accepta- 
tion of  the  words,  imjimper-  Formerly  the 
phrase  '  wise  men'  denoted  philosophers  or  men 
of  science  and  truditiou  ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  this  sense  now.  If  used  at  all,  it  is 
commonly  in  the  way  of  burlesque,  llils  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  cases  whersiu  the  trani- 
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later,  that  he  may  do  justice  to  hia  antbor  and 
not  mislead  his  readers,  shonld  tranifer  th«  ori- 
ginal term,  naiug  the  word  magi. 

In  this,  as  in  other  sects,  there  were  of  course 
men  of  different  chaiactara.  It  need  not  there- 
fore surprise  ns  to  fiml  the  name  applied  to  bad 
men.  Km  on,  whom  PhiUp  enconntered  at 
Samaria,  probably  belonged  to  this  class.  In 
our  translation  be  is  said  to  hare  '  used  sorctty,' 
aud  to  hare  '  bewitched  the  people  with  sor- 
ceries;' but  the  words  should  hare  been  ren- 
dered 'nsed  magian  aita,'  and  'astonished  them 
with  magic  arts'  {Acta  Tiii,  9,  11).  Hence  he 
has  received  the  name  of  Simon  Magus,  or  more 
properly  '  the  magiiia.'  To  this  class  also  is  to 
to  be  referred  E^mas,  i  liiym,  tkt  majpait 
(not  toTcerer,  as  in  the  E.  T.),  who,  it  ia  to  be 
remariced,  was  a  Jew,  and  his  proper  name  was 
BarJesoa  (ziiL  6,  8  ;  Campbell,  Oorpels,  it.  13). 

Some  suppose  that  the  magi  who  did  homage 
to  the  infant  Saviour  came  from  Persia  ;  olhcra 
suppose  they  come  from  Arabia,  as  the  gifta 
'they  presented  onto  him,  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,'  were  common  productions  of  that 
country.  It  ia  plain  they  were  quite  diffeirnt 
persona  from  the  shepherds  mentioned  in  Luke 
ii.  8-20.  To  the  ahephenla  there  appeared  on 
ange!  from  heaven,  who  announced  to  them  tha 
joyfnl  tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  ;  to  the 
magi  there  appeared  a  star  or  meteor  in  the  eky, 
which  moved  before  them  as  Uieir  guide  to 
Uethlehem.  The  nhepherda  were  In  tha  same 
country,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night ; 
the  magi  were  from  a  distant  country,  and  caiue 
liy  way  of  Jemaalem,  journeying  on' liU  the  star 
I'tood  over  where  the  young  child  was.'  The 
ariiiet's   uppeoroiice   to  t)ie  shepherds  was  Ilia 

e  beon  some  time  before  they 
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that  the  shephetda  offered  any  gifts  tc 
bom  child  ;  the  magi  'opi-ncd  their  treasures, 
and  prtsentedunto  him  gold,  fmiikincense,  and 
myrrh,'  as  already  niculionoil.  The  angel  had 
scarcely  mailc  his  announcement  to  the  shep- 
herds when  '  there  was  suddenly  with  him  a 
multitude  (if  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God, 
and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  goud  will  touanl  men  :'  no  sudi 
anthem  was  raised  In  connection  with  the  magi. 
Ill  short,  no  two  narratives  could  bo  mor«  differ- 
ent from  each  other  :  there  is  not  a  single  point 
in  which  they  agree  ;  thus  plainly  shewing  that 
the  magi  and  the  shepherjii  were  entirely  diS' 
tinct  persons. 

Gibbon  gives  the  following  account  of  tho 
magi  of  Peraia  :  'The  mngi,  or  sacenlulal  onler, 
were  extremely  numenius,  eiiice,  as  we  have 
alreaily  seen,  fourscore  thousand  of  them  were 
convened  in  a  general  council.  Their  forces 
were  multiplied  by  diKclpliue.  A  regular  hier 
archy  was  diffused  tbi-ough  all  the  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  the  archimogus,  who  resided  at 
Baleh,  was  respected  as  the  visible  heail  of  the 
church  and  the  lawful  siirces-nr  of  Zoroo-sler. 
The  jiToperty  of  the  magi  was  very  considerable. 
Besiijea  the  loss  invidious  possession  of  a  lurj™ 
tract  of  tlio  most  fertile  lands  of  Media,  lliey 
levied  a  general  tax  on  the  fortunes  and  Indus- 
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try  of  the  Persians.    '  Though  your  good  works/  rivalB  Gk)d  in  our  hearts.    Thus  personified  the 

says  the  interested  prophet,  '  exceed  in  number  idea  has  become  familiar  to  ub  :  'Ye  cannot  serre 

the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  God  and  mammon :'  no  one  can,  at  the  same 

stars  in  the  heaven,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea-  time,  love  and  serve  God  with  his  heart  while 

shore,  they  will  all  be  unprofitable  to  you  un-  his  great  aim  and  desire  is  to  heap  up,  e^joy, 

less  they  are  accepted  by  the  destour,  or  priest  and  retain  worldly  wealth  (Matt,  vi  24).    'Make 

To  obtain  the  acceptation  of  this  guide  to  salva-  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unright* 

tion  you  must  faithfully  pay  him  tithes  of  all  eousness,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive 

you  possess,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  you  into  everlasting  habitations  :'  spend  worldly 

your  money.     If  the  destonr  be  satisfied,  your  riches,  which  so  many  get  ui^justly  and  use  as 

soul  will  escape  hell  tortures  ;  you  will  secure  instruments  of  dishonesty  and  wickedness,  in  a 

praise  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the  next  pious  and  charitable  manner,   that  the  poor 

For  the  destours  are  the  teachers  of  religion  ;  saints,  benefited  thereby,  may  be  stirred  up  to 

they  know  all  things,  and  they  deliver  all  men.'  pray  for  you  ;  and  that  when  your  riches  are  no 

'  These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  more  retained  by  you,  ye  may  obtain  the  gra* 

implicit  faith  were  doubtless  imprinted  with  cious  reward  of  your  charity  in  heaven;  and 

care  on  the  tender  minds  of  youth ;  since  the  those  poor  saints  whom  ye  have  supported  tnay 

magi  were  the  masters  of  education  in  Persia,  with  pleasure  welcome  you  into  the  celestial 

and  to  their  hands  the  children  even  of  the  abodes  (Luke  xvi   9).     Augustine   mentions 

royal    family    were  intrusted.      The    Persian  that  in  the  Punic  language  mammon  signifies 

priests,  who  were  of  a  speculative  genius,  pre-  pain,  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice  as 

served  and  investigated  the  secrets  of  Oriental  bearing  on  the    origin    of  the    Carthaginians 

philosophy,  and  acquired,  either  by  superior  (Parkhurst,  Or.  Lex.  414). 

knowledge  or  superior  art,  the  reputation  of  -M-At^^n-Bi        &        -^       r.       -xv  i-j  v    ^v 

being  weU  versed  in  some  of  the  occult  sciences  .  MAIH^,  an  Amonte,  who,  with  his  brothws, 

which  have    derived    their    appellation    from  fner  and  Eshcol,  assisted  Abmhwu  apmst  Che- 

the  magi'  (Gibbon's  Jioman  Empire,  i.  848,  dorlaom^.    According  to  the  E.  T.,  Mamre  com- 

Milman^  edit )                               c   ^            >  mimicated  his  name  to  a  plam  near  Hebron ; 

*'  but  others  think  that  instead  of  the  pUsin  ef 

MAHANAIM,  a  city  on  the  east  of  the  Joi^  Mamre  the  word  should  be  translated  the  oaks  cf 

dan,  given  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  the  Levites  of  ^omxe  (Gesen.  50).    Sozomen,  the  ecclesiastical 

Merari's  family  (John  xxL  88).     It  received  its  liiBtorian,  says  that  Abraham's  oak  was  standing 

name  from  Jacob  seeing  near  this  spot  two  camps  about  300  years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  about 

of  angels  (Gen.  xxxu.  1,  2).     Here  Ishbosheth  »"e  mOes  fh)m  Hebron,  and  was  mightily  hon- 

fixed  his  residence  during  his  short  reign  (2  oured  by  pilgrimages  to  it  and  annual  feasts  at 

Sam.  ii.  8,  9).     Hither  David  retired  ftom  the  i*  ;  and  adds  that  near  it  was  Abraham  s  well, 

fury  of  Absalom ;  and  near  to  it  his  army  de-  °*^ch  resorted  to  by  heathens  and  Christians 

feated  the  troops  of  his  rebellious  son  (2  Sam.  ^^^  *^®  sake  of  devotion  or  trade  (Gen.  xiii.  18  ; 

xvii.  27  ;  xviii)  ^v-  24). 

MAL'ACHI,  the  last  of  the  0.  T.  prophets.  MANAS'SEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  but, 

Tlie  word  significH  my  angel  or  messenger,  and  according  as  Jacob  his  grandfather  had  predicted, 

hence  some  have  considered  it  as  not  a  proper  ^  *"^  ^^  less  numerous  and  honoured  than 

but  a  common  name,  and  it  has  been  attributed  ^^^  o^  Ephraim  his  younger  brother  (Gen.  xli. 

to  Zerubbabel,  to  Ezra,  to  Nehemiah,  and  to  ^^'^^  J    ^^i"-   12-20X      When  the    Israelites 

Mordecai  ;  but  none  of  these  persons  are  ever  <^*™®  <*^*  ^^  Egypt  the  tnbe  of  Manasseh  num- 

called  prophets,  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  ^^ed  82,200 ;  but  in  the  wilderness  they  in- 

why   they   should   change    their  name.      The  creased  to  52,700  (Num.  L  32-35  ;  xxvi.  34,  37). 

general  opinion  is,  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  ^h®  o»«  ^^^  ^^  ^8  tribe  received  their  mherit- 

person,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  question-  *"«*  ^^  *^«  e***  ^^^  north-east  of  the  Sea  of 

ing  this.     Of  his  history  little  is  known.     That  Tiberias  ;  the  other  half  received  their  inherit- 

he  lived  somewhat  later  than  Haggai  and  Zecha-  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^st  of  Jordan,  on  the  north  of  the 

riah  is  apparent  from  the  facts,  that  he  is  not  ^"be  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxii.  33,  89-42 ;  Josh, 

named  with  them  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  that  ^^-  29-31  ;    xvii.)     The  whole  tribe  revolted 

in  his  time  the  temple  was  already  built  and  ^^^  ^^  famUy  of  David  along  with  the  other 

the  temple-worship  established  (i.  10  ;  iii.  1, 10).  "'°fi  »'  ^nt  many  of  them  m  the  reign  of  Aiia 

That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  J<»°«i  *^«  kingdom  of  Judah,  that  they  might 

only  some  years  later,  is  probable  from  the  fact  '^"J^y  ^«  worship  of  the  true  God  (2  Chron.  xv. 

that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  present  the  ^-10).     A  part  of  the  Manassites  who  remained 

same  aspect  as  the  times  of  Nehemiah.     Mar-  "^  ^^^  ^^ud  also  jomed  m  king    Hezekiah's 

riages  with  heathen  wives,  and  the  withholding  solemn  passover,  and  their  country  was  purged 

of  tithes,  was  a  character  common  to  both  (com-  ^^  ^^^"^  ^7  ^^^  ^^  Jo«a^  (2  Chron.  xxx. ; 

pare  u.  11  ;  iii.  8-10,  with  Neh.  xiii.  10-12,  23-  ^«^  1,  5-10 ;  xxxiv.  3-9).     Part  of  this  tril>e 

29).     The  Jews  have  other  traditions  respecting  returned  to  Canaan,  and  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 

Malachi,  as  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  ^^^  the  captivity  (1  Chi'on.  ix.  3). 

was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sephoris,  and  died  xT'rkr* a tr-co      t    rt               ti  in 

young  ;  but  as  they  rest  on  no  authority  they  MANDRAKES.     In  Gen.  xxx.  14-17  we  are 

are  unworthy  of  notice.  ^^^  ^^*   Reuben,   Leahs  son,  having  found 

dudaim  (R  T.  mandrakes)  in  the  field,  brought 

MAM'MON,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  riches,  them  home  to  his  mother,  and  Rachel  having 

To  convey  his  idea  enerpcetically  our  Lord  per-  wished  to  have  them,  Leah  agreed  to  give  them 

sonifies  wealth,  representing  it  as  a  master  who  to  her  on  condition  that  she  was  aUowed  to  sleep 
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with  her  husband  Jacob  that  night ;  and  this 
having  been  agreed  to,  she  accordingly  lay  with 
him,  and  as  the  result  of  this  she  conceived  and 
had  another  son,  Issachar.  The  only  other  pas- 
sage in  which  dudaim  are  mentioned  is  Song  vii. 
13,  where  they  are  said  to  have  a  fragrant  smelL 
The  Septuagint  interprets  the  Hebrew  word  in 
Genesis  by  numdrake  apples,  and  in  the  Song 
by  mandrakes,  Onkelos,  Saadlas,  and  the  Syriac 
version  agree  with  the  Greek  translators.  The 
more  ancient  translators  being  thus  agreed  as  to 
the  plant  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  deem 
it  safest  to  follow  them. 

This  plant  frequently  grows  wild  in  Palestine 
and  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  low 
•  like  lettuce,  and  has  also  similar  but  dark  green 
smooth-edged  leaves,  which  are  pointed  at  the 
ends,  have  no  peduncle,  but  spring  out  imme- 
diately from  the  root  From  the  blossoms, 
which  are  blue  or  reddish,  are  formed  apples, 
almost  globular  and  yellow  like  oranges,  which 
have  a  delightful  smell,  and  which  the  Arabs  eat 
with  great  relish.  A  single  plant  may  have  from 
six  to  ten  of  these  beautiful  apples.  This  fruit 
is,  on  account  of  its  power  to  excite  voluptuous- 
ness, called  by  the  Arabs  the  devil's  apple. 
They  believed  it  aided  the  procreation  of  off- 
spring. It  was  even  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  promoting  conception  when  laid  below  the  nup- 
tial bed.  Tlie  married  women  of  modem  times 
still  make  this  use  of  it,  in  the  hope  th\is  to  ob- 
tain offspring.  This  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  Rachael,  who  had  as  yet  no  children,  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  her  sister  Leah  the 
mandrakes  collected  by  Beuben  (Rosen.  BoL 
129). 

MA'NEH,  a  weight  among  the  Hebrews  ;  but 
what  it  was  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  1  Kings 
X.  17  we  read,  Solomon  made  'three  himdrwi 
shields  of  beaten  gold  :  three  pounds  (maneh)  of 
gold  went  to  one  shield  ;*  and  in  2  Chron.  ix. 
16  it  is  said,  '  Three  himdred  shields  made  He  of 
beaten  gold  :  three  hundred  (supplement  E.  T. 
shekels)  of  gold  went  to  one  shield. '  From  com- 
paring these  two  passages  it  has  been  concluded 
that  a  maneh  consisted  of  a  hundred  shekels  ; 
but  if  the  two  entire  passages  be  compared 
they  will  be  found  to  correspond  so  much  as 
not  unnaturally  to  raise  a  question  whether  the 
discrepuiisy  between  the  two  may  not  improbably 
have  arisen  from  some  early  transcriber  omitting 
the  word  hundred  in  one  passage,  or  adding  it 
in  the  other. 

In  Ezek.  xlv.  12  it  is  said  :  '  The  shekel  shall 
be  twenty  gerahs  ;  twenty  shekels,  five-aml- 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your 
maneh.'  This  passage  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  may  be  understood  of  manehs  of 
three  different  values,  20,  25,  and  15  shekels ; 
or  else  of  one  maneh  of  CO  (20  +  25  +  15) 
shekels  ;  but  neither  of  these  interpretations  is 
satisfactory.  The  former  would  make  the 
maneh  of  variable  and  uncei-tain  weight,  so  that 
when  the  word  was  used  one  could  scarcely  tell 
what  was  its  value  ;  and  the  latter  seems  an  odd 
way  of  stating  its  value,  and  not  very  consistent 
witli  the  simplicity  of  early  times.  We  apj>re- 
hend,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  maneh 
must  be  left  undetermined. 

The  word  is  improperly  rendered  jxn<n^  in  the 


E.T.,m IKings  x.l5 ;  Ezrau.  69 ;  Neh-vji  71,72. 
as  if  the  maneh  was  of  the  weight  of  a  pound 
English,  a  word  of  more  than  ordinary  dubious 
import,  as  we  have  not  only  poimds  of  different 
weights,  but  the  word  is  used  by  us  sometimes 
in  the  sense  of  weight  and  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  value.  The  original  word  maneh  ought 
to  have  been  uniformly  transferred,  not  trans- 
lated, as  indeed  should  always  have  been  done 
as  to  Jewish  moneys. 

The  LXX.  use  the  word  lufo.  in  several  places 
for  the  Hebrew  maneh,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
bably derived  ;  and  it  is  also  employed  a  number 
of  times  by  our  Lord  in  one  of  his  parables 
(Luke  xix.  12-25),  where  it  is  also  improperly 
rendered  pound  in  the  E.  T.  The  /u'a  was  a 
Greek  weight  equal  to  100  drachmas ;  but  it 
varied  in  different  countries  (Robinson,  Or.  Lex.) 
Whether  our  Lord  refers  in  the  parable  to  the 
foreign  /&vS  or  to  the  Hebrew  maneh  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  to  whichever  of  them 
he  alluded,  it  should  not  have  been  rendered 
pound,  a  word  which  is  also  used  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Xlrpa  in  John  xiL  3  ;  xix.  35. 

M AN'N A,  an  article  of  food  which  God  granted 
to  the  children  of  Israel  in  place  of  bread  during 
their  forty  years'  joumeyings  in  the  wildmiess : 
*  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after 
their  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Eg3rpt,  they 
cnme  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between 
Elara  and  Sinai.'  There  they  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  having  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt,  where  they  *  sat  by  the  flesh-pots  and 
did  eat  bread  to  the  full  ; '  and  God,  to  silence 
their  murmurings,  sent  them  quails  for  flesh  and 
manna  for  bread.  Of  the  latter  we  have  the 
following  account :  *  In  the  morning  the  dew 
lay  round  about  the  host ;  and  when  the  dew 
that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold  on  the  face  of  the 
wilderness  there  lay  a  small  round  thing,  as 
small  OS  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  ground  ;  and  it 
was  like  coriander  seed,  white  ;  and  the  taste  of 
it  was  like  wafers  made  ^'ith  honey.*  *  This 
tliey  were  to  gather  every  morning,  every  man, 
according  to  his  eating,  an  omer  ;  but  when  the 
sun  waxed  warm  it  melted  away  ;  and  if  they 
left  of  it  until  the  following  morning  it  bred 
worms  and  stAuk.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week  they  gathered  a  double  quantity — viz., 
two  omers  for  each  person  ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  there  fell  none  ;  yet 
what  they  had  reserved  for  it  neither  bred 
worms  nor  stank.  Thus  *  the  children  of  Israel 
did  eat  manna  forty  years  until  they  came  to  a 
land  inhabited,'  when  *  they  did  eat  of  the  old 
com  of  the  land.  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the 
morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel 
maima  any  more.*  To  commemorate  the 
Israelites  living  on  manna  in  the  wildemeas,  the 
Lord  commanded  that  a  pot  containing  an  omer 
of  it  should  be  laid  up  before  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony, that  the  generations  to  comtf  might  see 

*  In  Num.  xi.  7,  8,  it  is  said :  *  And  the  manna 
was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as 
the  colour  of  Ixlellium  ;  and  the  people  ground 
it  in  mills  or  l)eat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in 
pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it 
was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil* 
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the  bread  wherewith  he  had  fed  them  in  the 
wilderness  (Num.  xvi.  ;  Josh.  v.  11,  12). 

Such  was  the  miracle  of  the  manna,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  miracles  recorded  in  the  0.  T. ; 
yet  various  writers  seek  to  explain  it  away  by  as- 
cribing it  to  the  operation  of  mere  natural  causes. 

There  is  a  well-known  substance  called  manna 
which  is  used  in  medicine.  It  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  several  species 
of  trees,  but  is  obtained  in  still  greater  abund- 
ance and  in  a  purer  state  by  means  of  incisions 
in  the  bark.  The  substance,  which  distils  spon- 
taneously, is  fluid  during  the  night,  and  looks 
like  dew,  but  begins  to  hardeh  in  the  morning. 
It  has  a  slight,  peculiar  odour,  a  sweetish  taste, 
but  leaves  a  bitterish  impression  on  the  tongue. 
It  is  collected  principally  in  Calabria,  Apulia, 
and  Sicily,  where  it  flows  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  July  from  species  of  the  ash 
tree  (Thomson,  Mat,  Med.  ii  265 ;  Duncan, 
Dispensatory f  266). 

The  manna  of  the  East  is  far  superior  to  the 
European.  It  is  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  beifig  obtained  from  the  Eastern  oak,  the 
tamarisk,  and  from  the  shrubs  called  el-hadj 
and  akul.  Travellers  agree  in  representing  the 
grains  of  the  Eastern  manna  as  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  coriander  seed.  The  peasants 
around  Ispahan  collect  it  before  sunrise  from  a 
prickly  shrub,  the  branches  of  which  they  beat 
with  a  stick,  holding  under  them  a  sieve  into 
which  the  grains  falL  If  the  gathering  of  it  be 
delayed  beyond  sunrise,  no  manna  is  obtained, 
as  it  is  then  melted  (Rosen.  Bot,  821). 

We  are  informed  by  Niebuhr  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  manna  is  found  like  a  kind  of 
pollen  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  called  ballot 
an»l  afs.  It  is  found  on  them  as  a  dew.  The 
nianna-harvest  at  Merden  in  Mesopotamia  occurs 
in  August,  or,  as  others  say,  in  July.  It  is  said 
t43  be  much  more  abundant  after  a  dense  mist, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture,  than  in 
clear  weather.  The  whitest  and  finest  is  that 
which  is  procured  before  sunrise  by  shaking  it 
from  the  trees  into  a  cloth.  If  it  is  not  gathered 
at  a  very  early  hour,  and  a  hot  day  ensues,  it 
soon  melts  on  the  leaves  ;  yet  it  is  not  then  de- 
stroyed, but  seems  to  increase  in  thickness  daily. 
The  country  people  carry  home  a  quantity  of 
such  leaves,  and  put  them  into  boUing  water, 
when  the  manna  is  seen  to  swim  on  the  surface 
like  oil.  This  kind  of  manna  is  probably  that 
which  the  people  of  the  East  call  i/ieatJe/i'*  manna ; 
not,  however,  because  they  think  it  falls  from 
tlie  air,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  deposited  on 
other  trees  besides  those  Ixifore  named. 

Burckhardt  also  mentions  a  substance  like 
manna.  Speaking  of  the  Wadi-el-Sheik,  to  the 
north  of  Mount  Sinai,  he  says  :  *  In  many  parts 
it  was  tliickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or 
tjirfa.  It  is  the  only  valley  in  the  peninsula 
where  this  grows  at  present  in  any  quantity, 
tliough  some  small  bushes  are  here  and  there 
met  with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa 
that  the  manna  is  obtained.  This  substance  is 
called  by  the  Bedouins  7/mnn,  and  accurately  re- 
sembles the  description  of  manna  given  in  the 
S'Tiptiires.  In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from 
the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves,  and  thorns,  which  alwaj's  cover  the  ground 
beneath  that  tree  in  the  natural  state.     The 


manna  Is  collected  before  sunrise,  when  it  ia 
coagulated ;  but  it  is  dissolved  as  soon  as  the 
sun  shines  upon  it.  The  Arabe  clean  away  the 
leaves,  dirt,  etc,  which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it, 
strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put 
it  into  leathern  skins.  In  this  way  they  pre- 
serve it  till  the  follo¥ring  year,  and  use  it  as  they 
do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  unleavened  bread 
or  to  dip  their  bread  into.  I  could  not  learn 
that  they  ever  make  it  into  cakes  or  loaves. 
The  manna  is  found  only  in  years  when  copious 
rains  have  fallen  ;  sometimes  it  is  not  produced 
at  all,  as  will  probably  happen  this  year.  I  saw 
none  of  it  among  the  Arabs,  but  I  obtained  a 
small  piece  of  last  year's  produce  in  the  convent, 
where,  having  been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and 
moderate  temperature  of  that  place,  it  had  be- 
come quite  solid,  and  formed  a  small  cake.  It 
became  soft  when  kept  some  time  in  the  hand ; 
if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes  it  dissolved, 
but  when  restored  to  a  cool  place  it  became 
solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  sea- 
son at  which  the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never  ac- 
quires that  state  of  hardness  which  will  allow 
of  its  being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said 
to  have  done  in  Num.  xi  8.  Its  colour  is  a 
dirty  yellow,  and  the  piece  which  I  saw  was  still 
mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk  leaves.  Its  taste  is 
agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as 
honey.  If  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity 
it  is  said  to  be  slightly  purgative.  The  quantity 
of  manna  collected  at  present,  even  in  seasons 
when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  very  trifling, 
perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred' pounds.  It  is  entirely  consumed  among 
the  Bedouins,  who  consider  it  the  greatest  dainty 
which  their  country  affords.  The  harvest  is  usually 
in  Jime,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks ;  sometimes 
it  begins  in  May'  ( Burckhardt,  Trav.  Syria^  699). 

Burckhardt  further  states  that  the  tamarisk 
is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  Nubia  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Arabia.  On  the  Euph- 
rates, on  the  Astaborus,  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Hedjaz  and  Bedja,  it  grows  in  great  quantities, 
yet  nowhere  but  in  the  region  of  Mount  Sinai 
did  he  hear  of  its  producing  manna  (Ih.  601). 

Though  there  are  some'points  of  resemblance 
between  the  substances  mentioned  by  these  and 
other  writers  and  the  manna  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  fed  in  the  wilderness,  yet  in  otlier 
and  most  essential  points  they  difl'er  so  entirely, 
and  fall  so  short  of  aHording  any  explanation  of 
it,  that  it  is  truly  strange  any  one  could  receive 
them  as  accounting  in  any  manner  of  way  for  so 
great  and  marked  a  miracle.  *  The  tarfa,'  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  *  is  among  the  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Israelites 
would  have  recognised  its  exuded  si^ar ;  but 
the  manna  received  its  name  from  the  Israelites 
asking  *  What  is  that?'  (Exod.  xvi.  15).  The 
manna  was  a  small  round  thing  like  hoar-frost, 
and  of  the  size  of  coriander  seed.  It  fell  every 
morning,  and  when  the  dew  was  exhaled  it  was 
found  alone  upon  the  groimd.  It  fell  every  day 
except  on  the  Sabbath,  and  only  around  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites.  Every  sixth  day  it  fell 
in  double  quantities ;  and  though  it  became 
putrid  when  kept  on  ordinary  days,  it  suffered 
no  change  on  the  Sabbath.  It  fell  in  such 
q\iantities  that  it  maintained  the  whole  host  of 
Israel,  amounting  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
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hatf  of  booIb,  who  raffarod  no  mcoaTenieuce  rrom 
its  almost  sicluBire  nsa.  It  fell  Dot  merely  far 
eii  week*  in  s  KAton,  begiDoii^  with  the  numth 
of  Jul;,  but  thronghont  tlie  whole  year,  begin- 
ning la  the  first  insUnce  with  tlie  month  of 
Hay,  uid  eontinaing  without  failing  tor  forty 
ye«n.  Though  when  left  on  the  miifece  of  the 
desert  it  Wis  meited  by  the  snn,  it  had  inch  a 
anudstenca  when  talieii  into  the  tenta  that  it 
was  beaten  in  mortsn  and  made  into  cakes. 

'  Vanoni  other  plants,  which  ne«d  not  be  herr 
noticed,  yieid  a  Bnbatance  which  has  been  colled 
manna.  This  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the 
Arabic  vum  and  the  Hebrew  \0  may  be  merely 
casual  ;  or  the  Arabs  may  have  given  the  name 
mann  to  the  inspissed  sugar  of  the  tarfa  from 
seeing  that  it  has  some  slight  resemblance  to 
the  Scriptural  manna'  (Wilson,  i.  193). 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  none  of  the 
many  travelle™  who  have  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Arabian  or  natural  manna  ever 
speak  of  it  as  being  ordinary  food  which  would 
auppty  the  place  of  bread  ;  nor,  judging  from  its 
qualities,  la  it  likely  that  it  can  ever  be  so  used 
(Roua.  BoL  327). 

UA'ON,  a  city  in  the  south-east  of  Judah, 
where  Mabal  dwelt,  and  near  to  which  waa  a 
wildemeu  where  David  lurked  (Josh.  XV.  EG  ; 
1  Sam.  Hiii  24,  2S  ;  Iiv.  2).  There  is  a  place 
named  Ma'en  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Car^ 
mel,  which  is  without  doobt  the  Maon  of  NabaL 
The  hill  of  Maon  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  rises 
gradually  about  200  feet  above  the  tite  of  Car- 
mol.  The  summit  is  crowned  with  rains  of  no 
great  eiteut ;  foundationa  of  hewo  stones,  a 
square  enciOBure  (the  remaina  probably  of  a  towor 
or  small  castte),  and  aeveial  ciatema  (Robinson, 
Ses.  ii.  163).    [Zifh.] 


MA'RAH.  [Ji 


[E  IsHiELina.] 


UAIfBLE  is  a  species  of  limestone,  is  of 
close  tciture  and  line  gndn,  takes  a  beautiful 

block,  grey,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  is  often  . 
clouded,  or  it  is  streaked  with  veins  of  different  ' 
colours.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  like  other  kinds  of  atone  it  is  dug  out  of 
qoarries  in  Urge  mavises.  Marble  wos  known 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  ancient  statuaries 
iuimortulited  their  names  by  the  masterpieces  of 
art  which  they  eiecuted  in  it.  It  wos  alro 
mach  used  in  architecture,  particularly  for  pillars 
Bod  other  ornamental  parts  of  buildings..  Among 
tha  matcriali  prepared  by  Dovid  for  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  were  'marble  stones  in  great 
abundance'  (I  Chron.  xxix.  2).  In  the  court 
of  the  garden  of  the  king  ot  Persia's  palace  at 
Shushan  the  pillara  were  of  marble,  and  the 
'  pavement  waa  of  red,  and  bine,  and  white,  and 
black  marble'  (Esther  L  6). 

Tables  of  marble  were  anciently  naed  for 
writii^  on.  Among  the  Arandelian  marbles, 
which  were  brought  trom  the  East  by  the  Earl 
of  Anmdel  in  1627,  and  were  afterwards  pre- 
■ent«d  to  the  university  of  Oiford,  by  far  the 
Diost  iutereetiug  was  the  Parian  Chronicle,  con- 
taining a  chronology  of  Greece,  and  particularly 

period  ot  131S  yean. 
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ity  in  tilt  p]ain  of  Judah, 
aouth-west  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  it.  U).  In  the 
valley  of  Zephathah,  at  Mareabah,  Asa  defeated 
the  immense  bo«t  of  Zerah  the.  Ethiopian,  and 
paraucd  them  unto  Gerar  (2  Chron.  xiv.  S-IG), 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Hareduh  u 
within  about  tivo  miles  of  ElentherapoUs. 

HARE,  the  writer  of  one  ot  the  Ooepela. 

In  the  Acts  ot  the  Apoatlea  we  read  of '  John 
whose  surname  was  Mark  {AcU  lii.  12,  2B  ;  xr. 
37) ;  he  la  alio  called  Bimply  John  (iliL  B,  IS)  ; 
and  likewise  simply  Hark  (xv.  39).  He  was 
the  son  of  one  Mary,  in  whose  house  Peter. 
when  he  was  miraculously  delivered  ont  of 
prison,  found  '  many  gathered  together  praying' 
(iiL12)  ;  andinCoLiv.  lOheiscalled-aister'a 
son  to  Barnabas.'  'It  appears,'  aap  Michaelis, 
>  that  bis  original  name  was  John,  the  aninaine 
of  Mark  having  probably  been  adopted  t^  Mth 
when  he  left  Judxa  to  go  to  foreign  connCriea ;  a 
practice  not  unusual  among  tha  Jews  of  that 
age,  who  frequently  assumed  a  name  mote  &mi- 
liar  to  the  nations  which  they  visited  than  thot 
by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  in  their 
own  country'  (Michaelis,  ItUnxL  iii  203). 
Hark  attended  Paul  and  Barnabas  a*  their 
minister  as  far  as  Perga  in  Pamphyiia  ;  but  be 
there  '  departed  from  them  and  returned  to 
Jerosalem'  (Acts  liiL  6,  13).  After  the  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having 
preached  for  aome  time  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  pro- 
posed visiting  the  plares  where  they  had  previ- 
ously preached.  Barnabas  wished  to  take  Mark 
with  Uiem  ;  but  Paul  otjected  to  this,  becanse 
he  *  departed  ^m  tbeta  from  Pamphyiia,  and 
went  not  with  them  to  the  work  ;  and  the  con- 
tention was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they 
deported  ssunder  one  from  the  other;  and  so 
Bamolios  took  Mark,  snd  sailed  unto  Cyprus' 
(IV.  36-391.     Paul,  however,  ros  afterwards  re- 
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him,"  and  whose  salutation  he  sends  to  tho 
church  at  Colosse,  with  a  recommendation  to 
them  to  receive  him  should  he  come  unla  them 
(Col.  iv.  10,  11).  He  also  sends  the  saluution 
of  Mark  to  Philemon  (ver.  24).  It  appears  he 
did  go  to  Alia  Uinor,  for  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epiatleto  Timothy  says:  'Take  Mark  and  bring 
him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitible  onto  me  for 
the  ministry"  (iv.  11). 

When  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  from  Babylon,  and 
is  addressed  '  to  the  strangers  scattered  abroad 
throughout  Pontus,  Oalatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,'  he  sends  to  them  the  salutation 
of 'Marcus,  my  son'  (v.  13);  so  that  Mark  most 
have  been  then  with  him. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mark  of  Paul 
and  the  Mark  of  Peter  were  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  Oospeln  ;  but  of 
this  some  are  doubtful.  [GOSFELS,  iforit.]  If, 
however,  they  were  different  persons,  and  if,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Peter,  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  tlist  the  evangelist 
vini  tho  Mark  relerred  to  by  Peter  rather 
thon  the  Mark  mentioned  in  connettion  wilh 
Paul. 
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Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  evangelist 
little  is  known.  Eusebius  thus  writes :  '  Mark, 
they  say  also,  being  the  first  that  was  sent  to 
Egypt,  proclaimed  the  gospel  there  which  he 
had  written,  and  first  established  churches  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  And  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  believers,  both  of  men  and  women,  were 
collected  there  at  the  very  outset,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  philosophical  disci- 
pline and  austerity,  Philo  has  considered  their 
pursuits,  their  assemblies  and  entertainments, 
and  in  short  their  whole  manner  of  life,  as  de- 
serving a  place  in  his  descriptions'  (Eusebius, 
Ecd.  llisL  ii.  10). 

According  to  Jerome,  he  died  in  the  8th  year 
of  Nero,  and  was  buried  in  Alexandria  (Liardner, 
VL  83)  ;  but  according  to  an  account  in  an 
Arabic  MS.  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
populace  of  that  city  (Cave,  217).  The  Copts 
consider  him  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of 
their  church  ;  and  to  this  day  their  patriarchs 
take  his  name. 

MAR'RIAGE,  the  relation  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  as  husband  and  wife,  with  a  view 
to  their  mutual  comfort,  the  procreation  of 
children,  and  the  right  care  of  providing  for  and 
bringing  them  up  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next. 

Cain  must  have  married  his  own  sister,  and 
so  also  probably  did  Seth  and  others  of  Adam's 
sons,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  antediluvian  race. 
But  this,  it  is  plain,  was  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
the  cose  of  Cain,  and  probably  also  of  others  of 
Adam's  sons ;  and  if  it  occurred  in  others  of 
the  antediluvian  families,  it  may  also  have  been 
next  to  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them.  At 
all  events,  marriages  in  all  likelihood  took  place 
between  relatives  much  nearer  to  each  other 
than  was  afterwards  penuitted  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  same  thing  would  probably  again 
take  place  after  the  flood,  as  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  it  is  likely,  would  marry 
more  comiuoaly  in  their  own  line  than  in  each 
other's.  Even  long  after  the  flood  we  meet  with 
marriapjcfl  of  this  kind.  Abraham  and  Nahor, 
two  brothers,  appear,  according  to  Gen.  xi.  29, 
t31,  to  have  nianied  their  nieces,  Sarah  and  Mil- 
cah.  But  elsewhere  Sarah  is  called  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  and  he  told 
her  to  call  herself,  when  they  were  in  strange 
places,  his  sister,  he  himself  also  doing  so  ; 
and  when  it  became  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
statement  he  gave  this  explanation,  which  looks 
like  a  detail  of  the  fact :  '  And  yet  indeed  she 
is  ray  sister  :  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother,  and  she 
became  my  wile'  (xii.  11-13,  18,  19 ;  xx.  2-5, 
10-13).  According  to  this  account  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  half-sister  ;  yet  how  to  reconcile  the 
two  passages  is  not  easy.  [Sarah.]  Amram,  the 
father  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  married  his  father's 
sister  ;  in  other  words,  his  own  aunt  (Exod.  vi. 
20).  The  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  to  their  father's  brother's  sons — i.e.  their 
own  cousins — appears  to  have  been  expressly 
authorised  by  God  (Num.  xxxvi.  10).  The  de- 
grees of  aflinity  nearer  than  cousins  appear  to  be 
]>rohibite4  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xviii.  6-17)  ; 
but  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  not  forbidden,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  held  to  be  penuitted. 


Anciently  wives  were  sometimes  purchased. 
Jacob  rendered  seven  years'  service  to  Laban 
for  each  of  his  two  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  15-28) ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Leah  and  Rachel 
felt  that  they  were  degraded  in  being  thus  in  a 
manner  sold  by  their  father  (xxzL  14,  15). 
Shechem  the  Hivite  offered  to  give  any  price  for 
Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  but  the  offer  was  not 
accepted — at  least  other  conditions  were  deceit- 
fully proposed  by  his  sons  which  gave  occasion 
to  a  gross  act  of  treachery  and  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (xxxiv.  11-31). 

By  the  law  of  Moses  if  a  man  lay  with  a  vir- 
gin it  was  enacted  '  he  shall  give  unto  the  dam- 
sel's father  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and  she  shall 
be  his  wife ;  because  he  hath  humbled  her,  he 
may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days '  (Deut.  xxii 
28,  29).  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  think 
that  the  fifty  shekels  which  he  was  to  {wy  was 
not  as  purchase-money,  but  as  compensation 
for  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  the  family. 
By  a  previous  law  it  was  declared  that '  if  a 
man  entice  a  maid  that  is  not  betrothed,  and  lie 
with  her,  he  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his 
wife.  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  to  give  her 
unto  him,  he  shall  pay  money  according  to  the 
dowry  ^\\U, price)  of  vii^gins'  (Exod.  xxii.  16, 
17) — i,e,  he  roust  yet  make  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  '  having  humbled  her.' 

When  Saul  proposed  to  give  his  daughter  to 
David  for  a  wife,  and  David  expressed  some 
hesitation  regarding  so  high  an  honour,  he 
caused  it  to  be  said  to  him  :  *  The  king  desireth 
not  any  dowry  (price),  but  an  hundred  foreskins 
of  the  Philistines  to  be  avenged  of  the  king's 
enemies.  But  Saul  thought  to  make  David  fall 
by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines'  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
17-25).  This  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  a  case 
of  sale  and  purchase  ;  it  was  merely  a  pretext 
of  reward  for  military  service,  the  real  design 
being  the  slaughter  of  David.  Still,  however, 
there  is  involved  in  all  these  passages  the  idea 
of  the  purchase  of  wives. 

Tlie  most  perfect  example,  however,  which  we 
have  of  the  purchase  of  a  wife  is  by  the  prophet 
Hosea :  *  Then  said  the  Ix)rd  unto  me,  Go  yet, 
love  a  woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an 
adulteress,'  etc.  *So  I  bought  her  to  me  for 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer  of  bar- 
ley, and  an  half  homer  of  barley'  (Hosea  iiL  1, 
2).  This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  at  a  late 
period  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.* 

Anciently  parents  had  more  to  do  with  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  particularly  of  their 
daughters,  than  the  parties  themselves,  a  prac- 
tice which  still  prevails  in  many  Eastern  conn- 

*  *  Among  the  Orientals,'  says  Michaelis,  *  we 
have  manifestly  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
purchase  of  wives  in  the  established  polygamy, 
for  wherever  that  practice  prevails  there  can 
never  bo  so  many  maidens  as  there  are  wooers  ; 
and  of  course  every  man  that  wants  a  wife  must 
lay  his  account  with  having  to  buy  her.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  polygamy  ceases  the  sale  of 
daughters  will  gradually  cease  of  course  ;  for 
the  father  who  is  desirous  to  see  his  daughters 
provided  for  will  ask  an  inferior  price  for  them, 
and  then  come  at  last  not  only  to  give  them  for 
nothing,  but  even  to  give  something  along  with 
them'  (Michaelis,  Comm^,  i  450). 
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tries,  and  which  probably  arises  not  only  oat  of 
the  despotic  authority  which  is  so  generally 
exercised  in  these  countries,  but  partly  at  least 
out  of  the  early  age  at  which  marriages  are  con- 
tracted, when  they  are  but  little  able  to  choose 
for  themselves.  Of  Ishmael  it  is  said,  *  His 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  * 
(Gen.  zxL  21).  Abraham  when  he  'was  old 
and  well  stricken  in  age'  devolved  this  duty  of 
taking  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac  on  the  oldest 
servant  of  his  house,  whom  he  sent  on  a  long 
journey  to  the  country  whence  he  himself  came, 
and  to  his  kindred,  that  he  might  from  among 
them  choose  a  helpmate  for  him  (xziv.  1-4) ; 
and  when  he  got  there  he  did  not  make  the  pro- 
posal to  Rebekah  herself,  but  to  Laban  and 
Bethuel,  her  brother  and  father,  and  they,  so  far 
as  appears,  without  consulting  the  damsel,  at 
once  agreed  to  the  marriage  :  '  The  thing,'  said 
they,  *  proccedeth  from  the  Lord :  we  cannot 
speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good.  Behold,  Rebekah 
is  before  thee,  take  her  and  go,  and  let  her  be 
thy  master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Lord  hath 
spoken.'  Rebekah  hei-self  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  person  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 
After  all  was  settled  they  called  her,  '  and  said 
nnto  her.  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And 
she  said,  I  will  go.'  Accordingly  no  time  was 
lost  in  her  setting  out  for  Canaan  (xxiv.  SO- 
SO). 

Tsaac  and  Rebekah  had  probably  little  to  do 
with  the  marriages  of  their  son  Esau,  for  these, 
it  is  said,  'were  a  grief  of  mind'  imto  them 
(xzvL  34,  35) ;  but  at  the  instigation  of  Rebekah 
Isaac  sent  off  Jacob,  their  other  son,  to  Padan- 
aram,  with  instructions  to  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  their  mother's  brother 
(xxvii.  41-46  ;  xxviii.  1,  2)  ;  and  after  he  got 
there  Laban  took  upon  him  to  settle  marriages 
between  him  and  his  two  daughters,  Leah  and 
Rachel  (xiix.  15-30). 

When  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  he  was  led,  as  it 
were  accidentally,  to  the  house  of  Jethro,  the 
priest  of  Midian  ;  and  it  is  said  he  '  was  con- 
tent to  dwell  ¥dth  the  man,  and  ho  gave  Moses 
Zipporah  his  daughter'  (Exod.  ii.  21). 

Samson,  though  he  made  choice  of  a  wife  for 
himself,  applied  to  his  father  and  mother  to  get 
her  for  him  (Judg.  xiv.  1-3).*  Saul  disposed  of 
his  two  daughters  in  marriage  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17- 
27).  Tamar,  David's  daughter,  appears  to  have 
considered  her  father  as  having  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  her  in  marriage,  even  to  her  own 
brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  10-18).  These  examples 
illustrate  sufficiently  the  power  exercised  by 
parents  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  both 
sons  and  daughters,  in  marriage. 

It  was  an  ancient  practice,  approved,  it  ap- 
pears, by  God,  that  if  a  man  died  without 
leaving  issue,  his  brother  should  marry  his 
widow  and  raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased.  Tliis 
singular  custom  had  not  its  origin  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  We  find  it  existing  in  Canaan  nearly 
800  years  before  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7-11,  24-26). 
It  was,  however,  continued  by  the  law  of  Moses 

•  Such  a  ciistom  appears  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  Israelites.  Wo  find  it  also 
among  the  Canaanites.  Shechem  applied  to  his 
father  Hamor  to  get  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
to  him  as  a  wife  (Gen.  xxxiv.  4). 


(Deut  xxv.  5,  6) ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  the  time  of  our  Lord — at  least,  the 
Sadducees  profess  to  relate  a  case  to  him  of 
seven  brethren  marrying  in  snccession  the 
widow  of  an  elder  brother,  that  they  might 
raise  up  seed  unto  him,  thinking  to  gravel  him 
Hith  the  question  whose  wife  should  she  be  in 
the  resurrection,  a  difiSculty  which  he  very 
easily  solved  :  '  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God  in  heaven'  (IkDitt  xxiL  23-30). 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  this  duty  was  held 
to  be  obligatory  not  on  brothers  oxdy,  but  to 
extend  to  tiie  nearest  of  kin  (Ruth  iiL  1-13  ;  It. 
1-10,  13).  If  a  brother  or  the  nearest  of  kin 
declined  the  duty,  the  widow  was  to  '  go  up  to 
the  gate  unto  the  elders  and  say,  My  husband's 
brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a 
name  in  Israel,  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of 
my  husband's  brother.'  Then  the  elders  of  his 
city  shall  call  him  and  speak  unto  him,  and  if 
he  stand  to  it  and  say,  I  like  not  to  take  her ; 
then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  nnto  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall 
answer  and  say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that 
man  that  wiU  not  build  up  his  brother's  house. 
And  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The 
house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed'  (Deut 
xxv.  7-10).  From  the  example  of  Boaz  and 
Ruth  it  appears  that  if  the  near  kinsmen  de- 
clined the  duty  the  next  of  kin  might  take  it 
upon  him. 

It  is  plain  that  monogamy — Ce,  the  marriage 
of  one  man  to  one  woman — was  the  institution 
originally  ordained  by  GkxL  If  Adam  had  been 
allowed  a  number  of  wives,  the  world  would  in 
the  first  instance  have  been  earlier  people«l, 
though  -the  ultimate  results  of  a  permanent 
institution  of  that  kind  might  have  been  much 
less  favourable  to  the  population  of  the  earth. 
But  this  was  not  the  arrangement  of  God.  He 
created  only  one  man  and  one  woman,  whom  he 
united  together  in  marriage ;  and  hence  Uio 
conclusive  argument  of  our  Lord :  *  Have  ye 
not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning  made  them  male  and  female  ?'  (Matt 
xix.  4).  These  words  should  have  been  ren- 
dered *a  male  and  a  female'  {Afxrev  xal  BijXv). 
All  that  the  common  translation  implies  is  that 
ho  made  human  beings  of  both  sexes  ;  but  this 
would  have  furnished  no  arjjument  for  our 
Lord's  conclusion  as  to  the  indissolubleness  of 
the  tie  of  marriage  :  *  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain  but  one 
flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder'  (ver.  6,  6). 
Tlie  weight  of  the  argument  lies  in  this,  that 
God  created  at  first  no  more  than  a  single  i)air, 
one  of  eac^h  sex,  whom  he  united  in  the  bond  of 
marriage,  and  in  so  doing  exhibited  a  standard 
of  that  union  to  all  generations.  The  very 
words  *  and  they  twain'  shew  that  they 
were  two,  one  male  and  one  female,  and  no 
more.  But  this  is  by  no  moans  implictl  in  the 
common  tianslation.  It  lets  us  know,  indeed, 
that  there  were  two  sexes,  but  gives  us  no  hint 
that  there  were  but  two  persons  (Campbell, 
Oosi>ehy  iv.  123). 
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The  first,  80  far  as  ib  recorded,  to  break 
through  the  institution  of  monogamy  waa 
Lamech,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  who  took  unto 
him  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  19) ; 
though  as  the  wickedness  of  man  became  great 
in  the  earth,  which  was  at  length  the  cause  of 
the  flood,  it  is  probable  the  evil  example  of 
Lamech  was  followed  by  others  ;  but  the  next 
case  of  polygamy  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  is  that  of  Abraham.  He  had  re- 
oeived  from  God  the  promise  of  a  seed  numerous 
as  tbe  stars  of  heaven  (zv.  5),  but  as  Sarah  his 
wife  had  no  children,  and  was  now  past  child- 
bearing,  she  said  unto  him,  '  I  pray  thee  go  in 
unto  Hagar  my  maid ;  it  may  be  that  I  may 
obtain  children  by  her;  and  she  took  Hagar 
her  maid,  the  Eg3rptian,  and  gave  her  to  her 
husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife'  (zvL  1-8). 
This,  however,  was  not  a  spontaneous  act  of 
polygamy  on  the  part  of  Abraham  :  it  was  the 
result  of  the  express  desire  of  his  own  wife 
Sarah.  His  grandson  Jacob  had  also  two  wives, 
and  these  sisters,  Leah  and  Rachel ;  but  neither 
was  this  a  spontaneous  act  on  his  part  He  was 
drawn  and  deceived  into  it  by  their  father 
Laban  (xxix.  15-30).  Each  of  them  had  also  a 
maid,  the  one  called  Zilpah,  the  other  Bilhah ; 
and  both  of  them,  like  Sarah,  proposed  to  Jacob 
that  he  should  go  in  unto  them,  that  they 
might  obtain  children  by  them,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did ;  80  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  had 
four  wives  (xxx.  1-13).  The  circumstances  now 
stated  would  appear  to  shew  that  even  the  mar^ 
ried  women  had  no  delicacy,  and  little  repug- 
nance to  the  polygamy  of  their  husbands.  £sau, 
Jacob's  elder  brother,  had  two  or  three  wives 
(xxvi.  84 ;  xxxvi.  2,  3).  Gideon,  one  of  the 
judges,  had  many  wives,  and  also  a  concubine 
(Judg.  viii.  30).  The  next  example  which  we 
have  of  polygamy  in  the  Scriptures  is  that  of 
Elkanah,  who  harl  two  wives,  Hannah  and  Peu- 
innab  (1  Sam.  i.  2).  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
besides  his  wife,  had  a  concubine  named  RLzpah 
(2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  xxL  8,  10).  His  successor  David 
had  eight  wives  at  least  (1  Sam.  xviii.  27  ; 
1  Chron.  iii.  1-5) ;  but  whether  they  were  all 
living  at  any  one  time  is  not  known.  He  had 
also  at  least  ten  concubines  (2  Sam.  v.  13  ;  xv. 
16).  His  son  Solomon  went  far  beyond  these 
examples.  He  appears  to  have  equalled  some 
of  the  Oriental  princes  of  later  times :  *  King 
Solomon  loved  many  strange  women,  together 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians, 
Hittites.  And  ho  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
princesses,  and  three  himdred  concubines*  (1 
Kings  xL  1,  3).*  It  is  needless  to  carry  down 
these  examples  further.      Some  of  the  subse- 

•  Considerable  laxity,  as  regards  marriage, 
had  perhaps  crept  in  among  the  Hebrews  by  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Tamar  thought 
David  their  father  would  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  brother  Amnon  marrying  her  (2  Sam. 
xiii  13),  yet  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xviiL  9).  Solomon's  mar- 
rying wives  of  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations 
was  also  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  was 
condemned  on  the  ground  of  the  very  evil  which 
it  led  to  in  his  case  (Dent  viL  1,  3,  4 ;  1  Kings 
XL  1-8). 
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quent  kings  did  indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives ; 
as  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  18-21),  Abyah  (xiiL 
21),  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  3),  and  there  may  have 
been  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  appears,  never  at  any  time  pre- 
vailed among  the  Israelitish  people.  Michaelis 
says  :  '  It  is  certain  that  it  ceased  entirely  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity' {Comment  u.  12).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  notwithstanding  of  the  great  wickedness 
of  the  Jews  of  that  period,  we  have  in  the  Gos- 
pels no  allusions  to  or  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  practice. 

Concubines  were  not  held  anciently  to  be 
whores  or  adulteresses.  They  were  deemed 
secondary  yet  lawful  wives.  Hagar  is  distinctly 
called  Abraham's  wife,  though  Sarah  was  con* 
sidered  as  his  principal  wife  and  her  mistress, 
and  she  accordingly  deiit  very  harshly  with  her 
(Gen.  xvi.  8-Q,  8,  9 ;  xxL  9-12  ;  xxv.  5,  6). 
They  are  never  repudiated  as  wives,  nor  are 
their  children  treated  as  illegitimate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  legal  rights  of  both  are  substan- 
tially, implied.  The  children  of  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  are  treated  equally  as  Jacob's  lawful 
children  as  his  children  by  Leah  or  Rachel 
(xxix.  81-36 ;  xxx.  1-13,  17-21 ;  xlix.)  Reu- 
ben's lying  with  Bilhah,  Jacob,  when  he  was 
dying,  and  many  years  after  the  fact,  considers 
as  lying  with  his  wife,  though  she  was  a  concu- 
bine (xxxv.  22  ;  xlix.  4  ;  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  8). 

Polygamy  gives  rise  probably,  wherever  it 
prevail^  to  peculiarities  of  feelings  in  families 
and  to  peculiarities  of  language.  It  not  only 
generates  jealousies  and  contentions  among  the 
inmates,  but  it  attaches  the  children  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  their  mother,  who^  affection,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  will  have  been 
specially  called  forth  toward  them,  while  feel- 
ings of  an  opposite  kind  will  often  be  cherished 
toward  the  other  mothers  in  the  family,  and 
toward  their  children.  The  recollection  of  t^ 
state  of  things  will  often  be  found  to  give  a 
special  signification  to  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture. '  I  behaved  myself,'  says  the  Psalmist, 
*  as  though  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother  ; 
I  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth 
for  his  mother'  (Ps.  xxxv.  14 ;  see  also  Gen. 
xxiv.  28 ;  Ruth  i.  8  ;  Cant.  iiL  4 ;  viii.  2). 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  account 
given  of  Joseph  :  *  When  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son' 
(Gen.  xliiL  29,  30).  *If,'  says  Moses,  *thy 
brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or 
thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy 
friend  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee 
secretly,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,'  etc  (Deut. 
xiiL  6,  8).  *  They  were,'  said  Gideon,  *  my 
brethren,  the  sons  of  my  mother ;  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not 
slay  you'  (Judg.  viii.  19  ;  see  also  ix.  1-3). 
'  Thou  sittest,'  says  the  Psalmist, '  and  speakest 
against  thy  brother  ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son'  (Ps.  I  20).  And  again :  *  Let  the 
iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  the 
Lord ;  and  let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be 
blotted  out'  (cix.  14  ;  see  also  Cant  viii.  1). 

The  lateness  of  some  of  the  marriages  of  early 
times  is  somewhat  singular.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  marriages  of  the  antediluvians,  because 
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oar  aoconnts  of  them  are  too  imperfect  to 
warrant  any  opinion  concerning  them ;  but 
Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  was  married 
(xzv.  20).  So  also  was  his  son  Ksau  (xxyL  84) ; 
and  Jacob,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
was  about  eighty-four  (zxv.  26 ;  xziz.  21). 
Moses  was  '  full  forty  years  old'  when  he  was 
married  to  Zipporah — ^he  may  even  have  been 
much  more  (Exod.  ii.  21  ;  Acts  viL  23).  The 
lateness  of  these  marriages  can  scarcely  have 
arisen  ftom  a  cause  whidi  often  occasions  late 
marriages  in  the  present  day — the  expense  of 
providing  for  and  supporting  a  family ;  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  the 
early  marriages  of  Orientals,  as  of  the  Hindoos, 
in  modem  times.  Judging  fh>m  the  birth  of 
their  children,  the  wives  whom  they  married  were 
probably  all  young  women.  In  subsequent 
times  the  Hebrews  appaar  to  have  married  at 
an  early  age  (Prov.  iL  17 ;  v.  18  ;  Joel  i  8 ; 
MaL  it  14). 

Hebrew  heiresses  were  required  by  the  Mosaic 
law  to  marry  in  the  tribe  of  th«ir  father,  that 
80  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
might  not  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe,  but  that 
every  one  of  the  tribes  should  retain  its  own 
inheritance  (Deut  xzxvL  1-12). 

By  the  law  of  Moses  the  Hebrews  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  the 
Canaanitish  nations  :  *  Neither  shalt  tiiou  make 
marriages  with  them :  thy  daughter  thou  shalt 
not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt 
thou  take  unto  thy  son ;  for  they  will  turn 
away  thy  son  from  following  me,  th«t  they  may 
serve  other  gods  ;  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
be  kindled  against  you,  and  destroy  thee  sud- 
denly' (Deut  viL  8,  4).  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  prohibition  will  of  course  apply  to 
heathen  nations  generally.  It  was,  however, 
often  disregarded  by  the  Israelites^  and  fearful 
were  the  judgments  which  the  neglect  of  it 
brought  upon  them  (Nunu  xxv.  1-9 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  1-13  ;  xvL  81-33  ;  2  Kings  viiL  18).  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  a  number  of  them  married  wives  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  some  of  them  had 
children  by  them.  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
proceeding  no  doubt  on  the  law  of  Moses  in 
regard  to  such  marriages,  required  them  to 
separate  themselves  from  them :  and  this  many 
of  them  did  (Ezra  ix.  x. ;  Keh.  xiii.  23-28) ; 
but  we  apprehend  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  was  a  legitimate  conclusion  from 
the  law  on  the  subject  It  referred  to  a  pro- 
8i)ectiTe  act;  this  to  an  accomplished  fact — 
things  which  are  very  different  There  are 
tome  things  which,  when  done,  cannot  be  un- 
done ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  mar- 
riage is  one  of  these  things.  To  dissolve 
marriages  which  on  one  side  have  not  been 
illegally  formed,  appears  to  involve  gross  injus- 
tice and  great  cruelty  to  such  parties  and  to 
their  children — a  consideration  which  is  not 
always  duly  thought  of  (Ps.  xv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  viL 
10-17).  It  might  rather  have  been  the  duty  of 
husbands  who  were  thus  situated  to  instruct 
their  wives  and  children,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  true  religion,  instead  of 
casting  them  loose  on  the  world,  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  such  a  life.  Salmon  was  married 
to  Rahab,  a  Canaanitish  woman,  commonly 


called  the  harlot,  and  Boaz  their  son  married 
Ruth  the  Moabitess ;  and  from  them  descended 
not  only  David  and  his  royal  line,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Ruth  iv.  18-22  ;  Matt  L  5,  6). 

By  the  Mosaic  law  Hebrews  were  required  to 
marry  wives  only  of  their  own  nation  ;  but  the 
law  of  Christianity,  though  not  national,  is 
morally  still  more  strict  It  enjoins  believers 
to  marry  only  believers  :  '  Be  ye  not  unequaUy 
yoked  with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship 
hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  And 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  f 
And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  t 
Or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an 
infidel  t'  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15).  Though  this  pas* 
sage  may  not  have  a  special  reference  to  mar- 
riage, yet  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  it 
is  specially  applicable  to  it:  to  scarcely  any 
subject,  indeed,  is  it  more  applicable  The 
application  of  the  principle  to  Ibis  subject  is 
rendered  quite  undoubted  by  what  the  apostle 
says  in  another  place  :  '  The  wife  is  bound  by 
the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth ;  but  if 
her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be 
married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  (he  Lord*  (1 
Cor.  vL  89).  Alas,  that  this  great  principle 
should  be  so  little  regarded  in  the  present  day  I 

Divorce  by  husbands  of  their  wives  was  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Moses  on  very  sli^t 
grounds,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  effected  in 
a  very  simple  easy  way  :  '  When  a  man,'  says 
he, '  hath  taken  a  wife  a];d  married  her,  and  it 
come  t*  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes, 
because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her, 
then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house.'  We  find  no  such  power,  however,  given 
to  the  wife  ;  but  it  is  added :  *  And  when  she 
is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be 
■  another  man's  wife'  (Deut  xxiv.  1,  2  ;  see  also 
verses  8,  4).  Now  this,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  a  very  imperfect  law;  and  nnder 
the  gospel  it  is  entirely  revoked.  Our  Lord, 
addressing  the  Pharisees,  says  expressly : '  Moses, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives  ;  but  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so.'  He  then  issues  a  new 
and  stricter  law  on  the  subject :  '  And  I  say 
unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  many 
another,  committeth  adultery  ;  and  whosoever 
marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit 
adultery,' — a  law  which  the  disciples,  with  their 
Jewish  prejudices,  did  not  much  relish,  not  re- 
garding the  hardship  of  the  old  law  on  woman  : 
*  If,'  said  they,  *  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with 
his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry'  (Matt  xix. 
8-10).  The  Mosaic  law,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
gave  no  similar  right  to  the  wife  ;  but  our  Lord 
places  the  woman,  negatively  at  least,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  man:  *And  if  a  woman 
shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to 
another,  she  committeth  adultery'  (Mark  x.  12). 
Here  we  have  not  only  an  important  new  law,  but 
an  important  general  principle,  shewing  that  the 
Jewish  polity  was  purely  national  :  that  as  a 
polity  it  was  not  obligatory  on  other  nations, 
and  that  even  as  to  the  Jews  themselves  it  was 
now  ceasing  to  be  in  force— was  '  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away.' 

Though  by  the  Mosaic  law  wives  wers  Dot 
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authorised  to  divorce  their  husbands,  yet  before 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  we  have  examples 
of  this.  The  practice,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
was  introduced  by  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod 
the  Great  She  sent  a  bill  of  divorce  to  her 
husband  Costobarus  {Antiq.  zv.  7, 10),  and  her  ex- 
ample was  afterwards  followed  by  others.  All  the 
three  sisters  of  Agrippa  divorced  their  husbands : 
Bernice,  Polemon  king  of  Pontus ;  Mariamne, 
Archelaus  ;  and  DrusiUa,  Azizus  king  of  Emesa. 
Since  their  last  dispersion  the  Jews  have  become 
more  cautious  on  the  head  of  divorce.  Scarcely 
anything  but  adultery,  or  strong  suspicions  there- 
of, are  reckontjd  sufficient  grounds  for  it :  so  many 
formalities  are  used  about  it,  and  the  examination 
of  the  husband,  with  respect  to  his  obstinacy, 
80  close,  that  few  seek  or  obtain  it  who  can  be 
reconciled  to  their  wives.  The  bill  of  divorce 
runs  to  this  purpose  :  '  On  such  a  day,  month, 
year,  and  at  such  a  place,  I,  iV,  voluntarily 
divorce,  put  away,  and  restore  to  your  liberty, 
you  N,  who  was  formerly  my  wife,  and  permit 
you  to  marry  whom  you  please.'  This  bill  of 
divorce  must  be  written  by  one  of  their  notaries, 
with  the  concurrence  of  three  rabbis,  on  parch- 
ment, in  twelve  lines  of  square  letters.  Two 
witnesses  must  sign  their  attestation  of  the 
man's  subscription,  and  other  two  must  attest 
the  date  of  it.  Ordinarily  there  are  other  ten 
persons  present  at  the  giving  of  it  They  gene- 
rally advise  the  woman  not  to  many  tiU  after 
three  months. 

MA'RT,  the  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord,  was 
by  descent  of  the  royal  but  now  fallen  family 
of  David,  as  was  also  Joseph,  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed  (Matt  L  16,  18).  Their  ordinary 
place  of  residence  was  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee ; 
but  a  decree  of  Csesar  Augustus  having  occasioned 
them  to  repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
she  being  then  great  with  child,  there  brought 
forth  her  first-bom  son,  and  on  his  being  cir- 
cumcised his  name  was  called  Jesus  (Luke  ii  1, 
4-7,  21).  Of  her  subsequent  history  we  have 
few  notices  in  the  Grospels.  She  was  present, 
along  with  Mary  her  sister  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  standing  near 
the  cross,  he,  notwithstanding  his  own  sufferings, 
observed  her,  and  affectionately  commended  her 
to  the  care  of  John,  the  disciple  whom  he  loved, 
who  was  also  standing  by,  *  and  from  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home'  (John 
xix.  25-27) — circumstances  which  have  been 
generally  considered  as  proofs  that  Joseph  her 
husband  must  now  have  been  dead.  After  our 
Loni's  ascension  his  disciples  and  others  of  his 
followers  *all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication,'  among  whom  is  par- 
ticiilarly  mentioned  Mary  his  mother  (Acts  L 
14).  This  is  the  last  notice  of  her  on  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed.  There  are  traditions 
of  her  death,  but  they  are  of  a  late  date,  and 
differ  from  each  other,  so  that  no  credit  can  be 
attached  to  them. 

Though  little  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  about 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  much  is  said  of  her  by 
the  Romish  Cliurch.  She  has  been  a  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  regard  of  Romanists,  and  that  regard 
has  of  late  years  been  much  on  the  increase. 
The  following  are  some  of  their  chief  dogmas 
concerning  her  :— 


1.  Her  immaculate  conception  and  sinless 
nature.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  treating  of 
original  sin,  decreed  that  she  was  exempt  &om 
all  sin,  original  and  actual  Her  immaculate 
conception  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
established  as  a  standing  and  undoubted  doctrine 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius 
IX. 

2.  Her  perpetual  virginity,  of  which  no  evi- 
dence is  or  can  be  adduced ;  and  which  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  words  *  her  Jhrat-hom. 
son'  in  Matt  L  25  and  Luke  iL  7. 

8.  Her  assumption  into  heaven.  It  is  said 
that  three  days  after  her  burial  the  grave  was 
opened  that  tiie  apostle  Thomas  might  do  rever- 
ence to  her  body,  but  that  it  was  not  found ; 
there  was  only  an  exceeding  fragrance ;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  it  had  been  taken  up  into 
heaven. 

4.  Her  titles.  Her  most  usual  designation  is 
that  blasphemous  one  'the  mother  of  OwV 
She  also  receives  innumerable  other  names  of 
the  most  absurd  and  preposterous  kind. 

5.  Her  worship.  She  la  a  chief  object  of  the 
worship  of  the  Romanists,  particularly  of  the 
more  ignorant  classes,  and  this  is  greatly  fostered 
by  the  priests.  She  is  probably  more  an  object 
of  their  worship  than  God  or  Christ,  and  all  the 
saints  and  angels  put  together.  To  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Protestants  give  the  name  of  Mari- 
olatry. 

6.  Her  mediation.  To  her  they  look  as  their 
great  mediator  with  her  son,  while  the  apostle 
says, '  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (1 
Tim.iL6). 

7.  Her  providence.  To  her  they  look  for 
protection  from  evil,  for  deliverance  from 
danger,  for  cure  in  sickness,  for  success  in  their 
enterprises,  for,  in  short,  whatever  they  want 
or  desire.  She  is  often  alleged  to  have  done 
things  of  a  miraculous  nature  in  behalf  of  those 
who  apply  to  her. 

Some  of  these  dogmas  are  not  confined  to  the 
Romish  Church ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches ;  thus 
shewing  how  early  and  how  generally  they  miist 
have  infected  the  church  of  Christ 

MAHY  MAGDALE'NE,  or  rather  *the  Mag- 
dalene' (ij  yiaydaXrjn^)f  was  probably  so  called 
from  being  an  inhabitant  of  Magdala,  a  city  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  She  has 
commonly  been  supposed  to  have  been  the 
'  woman  which  was  a  sinner'  mentioned  in  Luke 
viL  36-50,  and  from  that  narrative,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  *  out  of  her  went  seven  devils,' 
she  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  bad  character  ;  but  there  is  no  proper  ground 
for  concluding  that  she  was  the  woman  referred 
to,  and  her  being  possessed  of  seven  devils  was 
her  misfortune,  not  her  crime,  and  no  way  im- 
plies depravity.  Everything  we  read  of  her  is 
creditable  to  her.  She  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord 
of  her  substance  (viii.  2,  3  ;  Mark  xv.  40,  41). 
She,  with  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister, 
stood  by  his  cross  when  he  was  crucified  (John 
xix.  25).  When  he  was  buried  she  '*  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Joses  beheld  where  he  was  laid' 
(Mark  xv.  47).    '  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
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it  began  to  dawn  toward  th«  flnt  day  of  the 
week,  ahe  came  and  the  other  Maiy  to  see  the 
sepulchre'  (Matt  zzviiL  1),  haring  'bought 
sweet  spices  that  they  might  anoint  1dm'  (Mark 
zvi  1).  He  had  abeady  risen  from  the  grave, 
and  on  her  recognising  him  he  said  unto  her, 
'  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  to  my  Grod  and  your  God'  (John  xz.  1,  2, 
11-17).  Mary  Magdalene  was  thus  the  first  to 
whom  the  risen  Saviour  appeared,  and  she  was 
also  honoured  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
resurrection  to  his  sorrowing  disciples  (Mark  zvL 
9-11).  This  is  the  last  notice  which  we  have 
of  her  in  the  Gospels :  she  is  not  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Nl  T. :  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  she  was  among  the  women  who 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  idong  with  the  dis- 
ciples, '  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication'  (Acts  L  13,  14).  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  a  woman  of  whom  nothing  evil,  and 
of  whom  so  much  good  is  said  in  the  N.  T., 
shoiild  have  had  her  moral  character  so  much 
maligned  in  after-times  that  her  very  name 
should  have  become  an  appellation  of  asylums 
for  the  most  depraved  of  womankind. 

MATTH'EW.    [Afostlbb,  and  Gospels.] 

MAZZA'ROTH  (E.  T.  planets,  marg.  <the 
twelve  signs  or  constellations ;'  2  Kings  zxiiL  5). 
'  The  Hebrews  gave  this  name  to  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  called  in  Arabic  the  circle  of 
palaces.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  lodging- 
places  of  the  sun  during  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  they  rendered  to  them  a  super- 
stitious worship.' 

Mazza'roth  (Job  zxxviii.  22 ;  marg.  '  the 
twelve  signs').  Gesenius  also  understands  by 
this  word  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  He  considers 
it  as  probably  the  same  word  as  Mazzaloth,  the 
letters  I  and  r  being  interchanged  (pp.  461, 
462). 

MEALS.  The  meals  of  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  dinner  and  supper  (Luke 
*  xiv.  12).  It  was  their  custom  to  take  a  light 
dinner  early  in  the  day,  about  10  or  11  in  the 
forenoon,  consisting  of  fruits,  milk,  etc.  The 
Egyptians  also  appear  to  have  dined  early. 
Joseph  proposed  that  his  brethren  should  dine 
with  him  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16).  Though 
dinner  might  generally  be  a  light  meal,  yet  ani- 
mal food  appears  to  have  been  partaken  of,  at 
least  on  some  occasions  (Gen.  zviiL  1-8 ;  zliii. 
16  ;  Prov.  zv.  17  ;  Matt  zziL  4  ;  John  xxi. 
8-13,  15).  But  the  principal  meal  of  the  Jews 
was  supper,  which  was  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening.  Their  feasts  were  usually  ap- 
pointed at  supper-time,  for  the  burning  heat  of 
the  early  part  of  the  day  in  warm  climates 
diminishes  the  appetite  for  food  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  hilarity.  To  supper,  as  a  chief  meal 
among  the  Jews,  we  have  repeated  references  in 
the  N.  T.  We  are  told  :  *  Herod  on  his  birth- 
day made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  captains, 
and  chief  esUtes  of  Galilee'  (Mark  vi  21).  Our 
Lord  in  one  of  his  parables  says  :  '  A  certain 
man  made  a  great  supper  and  bade  many'  (Luke 
ziv.  16  ;  see  also  ver.  21-24).  When  our  Lord 
camo  to  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Pass- 


over, 'there  they  made  him  a  supper'  (Jolm  xiL 
1,  2).  A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  night  on 
which  he  was  betrayed,  he  instituted  a  solemn 
ordinance  to  commemorate  his  death,  which  he 
appointed  to  be  continued  in  his  church  until 
the  end  of  time.  This  ordinance  the  apostle 
Paul  calls  emphatically  'The  Lord's  Supper' 
(1  Ck)r.  zL  20,  23-32).  In  the  Book  of  Bevel*- 
tion  we  have  also  reference  to  supper  as  a  chief 
meal :  '  Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called 
to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb'  (ziz.  9) ; 
and  again  (ver.  17,  18) :  'I  saw  an  angel  stand- 
ing in  the  sun  ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  Ck)me  and  gather  yourselves  together 
unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God ;  that  ye  may 
eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of 
horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the 
flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small 
and  great'    A  sublime  supper  truly ! 

A  prayer  was  offered  up  at  meals  (1  Sam.  iz. 
18).  The  form  of  the  short  prayer  which  was 
offered  up  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  before  and 
after  meals,  has  been  preserved  by  the  Tal- 
mudists.  It  was  as  follows  :  '  Blessed  be  thou, 
0  Lord  our  God,  the  king  of  the  world,  who 
hath  produced  this  food  or  this  drink'  (as  the 
case  might  be)  'from  the  earth  or  the  vine.' 
The  practice  of  prayer,  or  of  giving  of  thanks, 
was  observed  by  our  Lord  (Matt  ziv.  19 ;  zv. 
26 ;  zzvL  26,  27),  and  also  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  z.  80 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  6). 

The  Hebrews  did  not  use  knives  and  foria  at 
table  as  we  do.  The  food  was  conveyed  from 
the  dish  to  the  mouth  by  the  hand,  as  is  still  a 
common  custom  in  the  East ;  and  it  also  appears 
to  have  been  customary  to  eat.  out  of  a  common 
dish  (Ruth  u.  14 ;  Prov.  xiz.  24 ;  John  ziiL  26).* 

They  washed  their  hands  before  their  meals, 
which  was  very  necessary  on  account  of  their 
manner  of  eating  (Mark  vii.  2,  3,  5). 

Even  in  early  times  there  was  a  distinction 
of  seats  at  feasts  (1  Sam.  iz.  22).  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Pharisees,  and  probably  others, 
chose  out  the  chief  seats  for  themselves  (Luke 

*  Many  of  the  Arabs  and  other  Eastern 
people  use  no  spoon  in  taking  their  victuals. 
They  dip  their  hands  into  the  milk,  which  is 
placed  before  them  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  lift 
it  to  their  mouth  in  their  palm.  Jowett  says 
that  all  the  guests  in  the  family  in  which  he 
resided  helped  themselves  out  of  one  dish,  it 
being  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  hands  of 
four  or  five  Arabs  in  it  at  one  time.  *  I  would 
not  have  noticed/  he  continues,  *60  ^vial  a 
circumstance  if  it  did  not  ezactly  illustrate 
what  the  evangelists  record  of  the  Lost  Supper : 
'  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Judas  sat  near  to  our  Lord ; 
perhaps  on  one  side  next  to  him.  John,  who 
was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom,  describes  the  fact, 
with  an  additional  circumstance  :  upon  his  ask- 
ing, '  Lord,  who  is  it !  Jesus  answered,  He  it 
is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have 
dipped  it ;  and  when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he 
gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon.' 
When  the  master  of  the  house  found  in  the  dish 
any  choice  morsel,  he  took  it  out  and  applied 
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ziv.  7).  In  Penda  the  utmost  preciaion  is  ob* 
served  in  being  seated  in  company  according  to 
rank  (Perkins,  Residence  in  PersiOj  267).  Per* 
liaps  the  same  was  the  case  among  the  Jews, 
and  hence  might  arise  the  advice  of  our  Lord 
(yer.  8-11).  In  taking  a  high  place  one  might 
expose  himself  to  disgrace  ;  in  taking  a  low 
place  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  obtain 
hondtir. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sacred  to  an  Arab  than 
the  person  and  property  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  has  eaten  bread.  This  custom  of  binding 
friendship  by  eating  at  the  table  of  another  was 
probably  recognised  among  the  Jews,  or  at  least 
the  breach  of  it  was  deemed  an  aggravation  of 
the  unkindness.  Hence  perhaps  the  complaint 
of  the  Psalmist — *  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend 
in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me'  (Ps.  zH  9), 
words  which  our  Lord  also  refers  to  as  appli- 
cable to  himself  (John  xiii  IS). 

Meals,  Posture  at.  In  the  0.  T.  times  the 
practice  of  sitting  at  meals  appears  to  have  been 
universal  It  is  remarked  by  Philo  that  Joseph 
'  made  his  brethren  sit  down  according  to  their 
ages :  for  men  were  not  then  accustomed  to  lie 
on  beds  at  entertainments.'  The  words  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  the  English  version — '  They 
sat  before  him'  (Gen.  xliii.  33) — are  both  literil 
translations  of  the  Hebrew.  In  like  manner 
Solomon  says,  *  When  thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a 
ruler'  (Prov.  xziiL  1).  But  it  were  endless  to 
enumerate  all  the  examples  that  might  be  ad- 
duced. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  is  as  uniformly 
the  way  of  expressing  tiie  posture  at  table  in  the 
0.  T.  as  (Ua/rX^^w,  or  some  synonymous  term  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  New. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  equally  unequivocal  with 
the  Greek. 

The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  have  been 
thought  to  favour  an  opposite  opinion  :  *  Woe 
to  them  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat 
the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 
the  stUl ;  that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  music, 
like  David  ;  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and 
anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointments ;  but 
they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph' 
(vi.  4-6).  But  this  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
Israelites  were  then  accustomed  to  lie  on  beds 
when  eating  :  the  whole  is  a  description  of  the 
luxury  and  voluptuousness  in  which  some  of  the 
richer  classes  indulged  themselves,  and  on  this 
very  account  the  prophet  upbraids  them  in  the 
severest  terms,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
heaviest  punishment. 

In  the  Apochryphal  writings,  which  were  pos- 
it to  my  mouth.  This  was  the  true  Syrian 
courtesy  ;  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred 
my  mouth  would  have  opened  to  receive  it  On 
my  pointing  to  the  plate,  however,  he  had 
the  goodness  to  deposit  the  dainty  bit  there' 
(Jowett,  Res.  in  Syria,  284). 

*  This  manner*  of  eating  *with  the  fingers,*  as 
practised  in  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
says  Lane,  *  is  more  delicate  than  may  be  ima- 
gined by  Europeans  who  have  not  witnessed  it, 
or  heard  it  correctly  described,'  (Lane,  Mod, 
Egyptian$t  L  178X 


terior  in  composition  to  those  <A  the  0.  T.,  and 
probably  posterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests^ 
though  prior  to  the  books  of  the  New,  we  have 
the  &vt  indications  of  this  change  of  posture. 
It  is  said  of  Judith,  in  the  common  version,  that 
'  her  maid  laid  soft  skins  on  the  ground  for  her 
over  against  Holofemes,  that  she  might  sit  and 
eat  upon  them '  (tit  rb  MUtp  KaTOKkafo/UiniiP  hr* 
tUrrC^ — literally,  'that  she  might  eat  lying  upon 
them;'  Judith  xii  16).  Again,  in  Tobit — dWrc^-a 
rw  ^y€t9  (not '  /  mi,*  but '  /  lay  dawn  to  eat ;' 
Tobit  IL  1).  From  whom  the  Jews  derived 
the  custom  we  have  no  historical  evidence^- 
We  find  it  at  the  court  of  Persia  (Esther  L  6  ; 
vii  8) ;  but  whether  they  adopted  it  fh>m  the 
Persians,  to  whom  they  were  long  subject,  or 
whence  they  had  it,  is  not  known.  There  is 
thus  some  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  not  so 
obstinately  tenacious  of  every  national  custom 
as  has  been  often  supposed.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  change  had  become  so  general  in 
Judna  in  our  Saviour^s  time  that  even  the  com* 
mon  people  always  conformed  to  it  The  mul*  - 
titudes  which  our  Lord  twice  fed  in  the  desert 
are  represented  by  all  the  evangelists  as  lymg, 
not  stUing,  upon  the  ground.  It  is  strange  that 
our  translators  have  here,  by  misinterpreting 
one  word,  invariably  exhibited  them  as  practis- 
ing a  custom  which  bad  long  been  abandoned  by 
them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  aUeged  that  the  posture 
in  eating  is  a  circumstance  no  way  material  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  passages  wherein 
it  is  occasionally  mentioned  ;  that  besides,  to  ns 
modems  there  appears  in  the  expressions  '  lying 
down  to  eat,'  and  '  laying  themselves  at  tables' 
from  their  repugnancy  to  our  customs,  an  ez« 
treme  awkwardness  and  unnaturalness.  Now, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes  of  no 
consequence  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
whether  a  mere  circumstance  on  which  the  in- 
struction conveyed  in  the  story  does  not  depend 
be  rightly  apprehended  or  not  The  two  mira- 
cles of  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  to  aU  valuable 
purposes  the  same,  whether  the  people  partook 
of  the  repast  sitting  or  lying.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  greater  part  of  such  narratives. 

But  such  errors  in  translating,  however  trivial 
they  may  appear,  are  sometimes  highly  iniurious 
to  tiie  sense,  and  render  a  plain  story  unintelli- 
gible and  absurd.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  thtf  following  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  version :  *  And  one  of  the  Pharisees 
desired  Jesus  that  he  would  eat  with  him. 
And  he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat 
down  to  meat  And,  behold,  a  woman  in  the 
city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that 
Jesus  aat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his 
feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  vxuh  his 
fut  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs 
of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed 
them  with  the  ointment"  (Luke  viL  36-38). 
Now,  any  one  who  will  reflect  on  this  story  as 
here  told  will  see  that  it  could  not  have  tidLsn 
place.  If  Jesus  and  others  were  sitting  at  table 
after  our  manner,  the  woman  could  not  be  be- 
hind them  when  doing  what  she  is  her^  said  to 
have  done.  She  must,  in  that  case,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  under  the  table.  The  chairs  on 
which  the  guests  were  seated  would  have  effectn- 
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ally  precluded  icoeas  from  behind.  It  ia  said 
also  that  she  stood  while  she  bathed  his  feet 
with  tears,  wiped  them  with  the  hain  of  her 
head,  kissed  and  anointed  them  with  the  oint- 
ment On  the  supposition  of  their  sitting,  she 
could  not  maintain  anything  like  an  upright 
posture ;  she  must  have  been  at  least  kneeling  or 
lying  on  the  floor.  These  inconsistencies  instantly 
disappear  when  the  evangelist  is  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself,  as  instead  of  saying  that 
Jesus  9cU  down,  he  says  expressly  that  he  lay 
down  (dyexKlOri).  The  knowledge  of  their  man- 
ner at  meals  makes  everything  in  this  story 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

At  their  feasts  matters  were  commonly  ai^ 
ranged  thus :  Three  couches  were  set  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  n ;  the  table  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  the  lower  end  whereof 
was  left  open  to  give  access  to  the  servants 
for  setting  and  removing  the  dishes  and  serv- 
ing the  guests.  The  other  three  sides  were  en- 
closed by  the  couches,  whence  it  got  the  name 
of  triclinium.  The  middle  couch,  which  lay 
along  the  upper  end  oi  the  table,  and  was  there- 
fore accounted  the  most  honourable  place,  and 
that  which  the  Pharisees  are  said  particularly  to 
have  affected,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  rpoh 
ToxXuria  (Matt.  zxiiL  6).  The  person  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  entertainment  was 
called  dpxi-rpUXufot  (John  iL  8).  The  guests 
lay  with  their  feet  backwards,  obliquely,  across 
the  couches,  which  were  covered  for  their  better 
accommodation  ¥rith  such  sort  of  cloth  or  tapes- 
try as  suited  the  quality  of  the  entertainer.  As 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  eating, 
that  the  couches  should  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  table,  the  guests  were  raised  perhaps 
three  feet  or  upwards  fh>m  the  floor.  When 
these  particulars  are  taken  into  consideration, 
every  circumstance  of  the  story  becomes  per^ 
fectly  consistent  and  intelligible.  This  also  re- 
moves the  di£5culty  there  is  in  the  account  given 
by  John  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  where  Jesus 
being  set,  as  our  translators  render  it,  at  table, 
one  of  his  disciples  ia  said  in  one  verse  to  have 
been  leaning  on  his  bosom,  and  in  another  to  have 
been  lying  on  his  breast.  Though  these  atti- 
tudes are  incompatible  with  our  mode  of  sit- 
ting at  meals,  they  were  naturally  consequent 
upon  theirs.  As  they  lay  forwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion somewhat  oblique,  feeding  themselves  with 
their  right  hand  and  leaning  on  their  left  arm, 
they  no  sooner  intermitted  and  reclined  a  little 
than  the  head  of  each  came  close  to  the  breast 
of  him  who  was  next  on  the  left  (Campbell, 
Oospels,  ii.  32).  The  phrase,  as  used  in  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  xvi.  22,  23 ;  John  L  18  ;  xiiL  28),  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  to  Ue  next  below,  or  '  in  the 
bosom'  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  favoured  place,  and  is  shewn 
by  the  citations  of  Kypke  and  Wetstein  to  have 
been  usually  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connec- 
tions. 

MEAT.  The  food  of  the  Hebrews  was  regu- 
lated by  the  appointment  of  Qod.  What  ani- 
mals they  might  eat,  and  what  they  ought  not, 
was  particularly  marked  (Lev.  xL  ;  Deut  xiv. 
3-21).  No  blood,  nor  flesh  with  the  blood,  nor 
the  fat  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  was  to  be 
eaten.   What  the  Hebrews  reckoned  high  living 


may  appear  from  what  Bolomoii  had  at  bit 
table  :  his  'provision  for  one  day  was  80  oors  or 
measures  of  fine  flour,  60  cors  of  meal ;  10  &t 
oxen,  20  oxen  out  of  the  pasture,  100  sheep^ 
beside  harts  and  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer  and 
fatted  fowl'  (1  Kings  iv.  22,  23).  It  does  not 
appear  they  were  very  nice  in  the  seasoning  or 
dressing  of  their  food.  Salt  was  the  only  season- 
ing of  what  was  prepared  in  the  temple,  unless 
we  add  the  oil  wherewith  meatK>ffezing8  were 
baken  (Lev.  vL  14-18).  The  paschal  lamb  was 
eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  salt,  honey,  butter,  oil ; 
and  perhaps  sometimes  aromatic  herbs  were 
used  in  their  common  ragouts.  Anciently,  it 
seems,  every  one  of  the  guests  used  to  have  a 
table  by  himself :  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
nations,  we  are  told,  still  follow  this  fashion ; 
and  the  greatest  honour  done  a  guest  was  to 
give  him  a  large  ahare  (Oen.  xviL  6-8  *  xliiL 
34  ;  1  Sam.  L  4,  6).  Nations  were  sometimes 
shy  of  eating  ¥rith  one  another.  The  i^yptians 
would  not  eat  with  Hebrews  (Gen.  xliiL  32). 
The  Jews  shunned  eating  ¥rith  heathens,  and 
they  and  the  Samaritans  were  even  unwilling 
to  supply  each  other  with  food  (Luke  ix.  51-53  ; 
John  iv.  9).  The  different  sexes  feasted  in 
different  apartments  ;  this  was  the  common 
practice  in  some  parts  of  the  East  (Esther  L  9). 
Anointing  the  heads  of  guests,  music,  and  danc- 
ing, were  common  at  their  feasts  (Luke  viL  37 ; 
XV.  26). 

Among  the  modem  Jews  the  master  of  the 
house  or  the  chief  person  present  blesses  the 
bread,  and  afterwards  blesses  the  wine.  Just 
before  they  take  their  last  glass  he  recites  a 
pretty  long  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  the 
company  recite  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of 
Ps.  xxxiv.  They  are  so  superstitiously  nice 
they  will  eat  no  food  dressed  by  Christians 
or  heathens.  They  never  mix  any  milk-meat 
with  flesh,  nor  will  they  take  milk,  butter,  or 
cheese  immediately  after  flesh ;  they  will  not 
even  use  the  same  instnmients  or  vessels  in 
dressing  or  holding  milk-meat  which  they  use 
for  flesh-meat. 

The  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  by  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  took  away  the  legal  dis- 
tinction of  meats ;  but  to  avoid  offence  of  the 
weak  Jews  who  turned  Christians,  and  were 
hard  to  wean  from  their  ancient  customs,  the 
synod  or  council  of  Jerusalem,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  required  their  Christian  brethren  to  ab- 
stain from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  blood  (Acts  xv.  29). 
This  matter,  especially  that  of  eating  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  which  were  sometimes,  after 
the  oblation,  sold  in  the  public  markets,  occap 
sioned  no  small  disturbance.  Paul  determines 
that  all  food  was  clean  and  indifferent  in  itself; 
and  that  whatever  was  bought  in  the  public 
market  might  be  eaten  without  any  scruple  of 
conscience  ;  but  warmly  inculcates  the  forbear^ 
ance  of  flesh  offered  to  idols,  or  of  anything  in- 
different, if  it  tended  to  lay  a  stumbling-block 
before  any  person  or  grieved  any  tender  con- 
science, and  chaiges  such  as  did  otherwise 
with  destroying  their  Christian  brethren,  for 
whom  Christ  died  (Bom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viiL  ;  x. 
23-33). 

MEDISBA,  a  city  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not 
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far  fh)m  Hesbbon.  It  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Moabites,  but  to  have  been  conquered  by 
SihoQ  king  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi  SO).  In 
the  division  of  the  country  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Reubcnites  (Josh,  ziii  9,  15,  16).  In 
David's  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  l^e  Ammon- 
ites,  and  they  put  themselves  in  battle  array 
before  it,  but  being  defeated  by  Joab  they  fled 
into  the  city  (1  Chron.  xix.  6-9, 14, 16)  ;  so  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  place  of  some 
strength.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  heavy  judgments  are  denounced  against 
it  and  the  country  of  Moab  (Is.  zv. ;  Jer.  zlviii.) 
BuTckhardt  found  ruins  df  a  place  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea  which  in  all  likelihood  is  the  an- 
cient Medeba.  They  are  at  least  half  an  hour 
in  circumference.  There  are  many  remains  of 
private  houses,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  stand- 
ing  (Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Syria,  866). 

MEDIA,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Madai,  a 
country  of  Asia  lying  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  comprehending  the  modem 
provinces  of  Shervan,  Azerbyan,  Mazanderan, 
Ghilan,  and  Irak-A^jemi,  but  its  precise  bound- 
aries cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.     The 
Medes,  considering  the  situation  of  their  coun- 
try, were  probably  expoeed  to  the  aggressions 
of  the  Assyrians ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Media 
was  subject  to  Assyria  at  the  time  when  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Saigon. 
'  The  king  of  Assyria,'  it  is  said, '  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Oozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes'  (2  Kings  xviL  6).     In  the 
great  palace  which  Sargon  built  at  Khorsabad 
Media  was  reckoned  by  him  among  the  countries 
which  formed  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  Media, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  incor- 
porated into  Assyria,  for  both  Sennacherib  and 
Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  '  a  country  which  had 
never  been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings 
their  fathers.'     The  period  or  duration  of  this 
semi-dependence  of  Media  on  Assyria  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  uncertainty ;  but  there 
are  strong  groimds  for  suspecting  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Median  monarchy  did  not  pre- 
cede by  any  long  interval  the  ruin  of  Assyria. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
great  Median  kingdom  was    first  established 
about  the  year  B.C.  633  by  Cyaxares,  who  only 
about  eight  years  before,  along  with  the  Baby- 
lonians, took  Nineveh  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
and  brought  that  empire  to  an  end ;  and  though 
the  Babylonian  empire  now  arose  on  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian,  yet  it  also  was  brought  to  an  end 
about  538  B.C.,  when  Babylon  was  taken  by 
'  Darius  the  Mede '  and  Cyrus  ;  and  under  the 
latter  Media  and  Persia  became  united  as  one 
kingdom,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  great  Per^ 
siau  empire  to  which  we  have  frequent  references 
in  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  apx)ear  to  have  been 
both  of  Aryan  origin,  and  to  have  been  of  the 
same  ethnological  family  which  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  nations  emigrated  west- 
ward ftom  beyond  the  Indus,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  language  and  reli- 
gion were  almost  identical  (Rawlinsou  in//^(rroiio^ 
I  401,  403,  405,  406,  407,  410). 


As  the  Medo-Persiaii  kingdom  oame  to  be  de- 
nominated Persia,  it  is  perhaps  generally  inuk 
gined  that  Media  was  the  less  powerful  countiy 
of  the  two,  and  that  it  was  absorbed  by  Persia 
(Parses  or  Farsistan),  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Media  was  by  much  the  more 
powerful  kingdom  of  the  two.  When  Babylon 
was  taken  by  the  united  forces  of  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  it  is  stated  by  Daniel  that '  Darius  (ue. 
Cyaxares)  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  being 
about  threescore  and  two  years  old'  (v.  81) ;  he 
afterwards  speaks  of  '  Dsrius  the  son  of  Ahas- 
uems  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  was 
made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans'  (ix. 
1 ) ;  and  he  speaks  of  him  throughout  as  the  king 
(vL  ;  xL  l)---circumstances  whkh  indicate  that 
Media  was  the  leading  power. 

The  Medes  specially  received  a  commission 
against  Babylon  :  '  Behold  I  will  stir  up  the 
Medes  against  them  which  shall  not  regard 
silver ;  aod  as  for  gold  they  shall  not  delight  in 
it.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men 
to  pieces  ;  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the 
fruit  of  the  womb ;  theur  eye  shall  not  spare 
chUdren*  (Is.  xiii  17,  18).  <Go  up,  0  Elam: 
besiege^  0  Media :  arise,  ye  princes ;  anoint  the 
shield.  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he 
seeth.  And  he  answered  and  said,  Babylon  is 
fallen,  is  fallen ;  and  all  the  graven  images  of 
her  gods  hath  he  broken  unto  the  ground'  (xxL 
2,  5,  6,  9).  '  Make  bright  the  ancws  ;  gather 
the  shields  ;  the  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medes ;  for  his  device  is 
against  Babylon  to  destroy  it ;  because  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord ;  the  vengeance  of  his 
temple.  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow 
the  trumpet  among  tiie  nations ;  prepare  the 
nations  against  her;  call  together  against  her 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz ; 
appoint  a  captain  against  her.  Prepare  against 
her  the  nations  with  the  kings  of  the  Medes, 
the  captains  thereof,  and  all  the  land  of  his 
dominion'  (Jer.  IL  11,  27,  28  ;  see  also  L  41, 
42). 

That  the  Medes  were  archers  like  the  Parthians 
in  after>times  is  mentioned  by  ancient  historians. 
Their  bows,  according  to  Xenophon,  were  three 
ells  long ;  their  arrows  above  two  ells ;  and 
many  shot  with  them  on  horseback.  He  also 
confirms  another  circumstance  noticed  by  Isaiah 
— ^their  disregard  of  silver  and  gold — ^for  he  re- 
presents Cyrus  as  thus  commending  them  when 
addressing  the  assembled  army :  *  Ye  Medes,  all 
who  hear  me,  I  know  well  that  it  is  not  from  a 
desire  of  riches  that  ye  have  come  out  with  me 
to  the  batUe'  (Rosen.  Oeog,  I  175). 

On  the  death  of  Darius  (Cyaxares)  Cyrus  be- 
came the  sovereign  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Media  and  Persia.  He  was  by  birth  king  of 
Persia,  and  according  to  Xenophon  he  fell  heir 
by  his  wife  to  the  kingdom  of  Media ;  but 
according  to  Herodotus  he  acquired  it  by  con- 
quest ;  but  however  this  might  be  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  simple  fact  (see  Dan.  x.  1 ; 
Elzra  LI).  We  read  of  '  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  and  Media  which  saw  the  king's  faee, 
and  which  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom'  (Esther 
i.  14 ;  see  also  Ezra  vii.  14 ;  of  'the  ladies  of 
Persia  and  Media,'  of '  ths  laws  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Medes'  (Esther  i  18, 19),  and  of  '  the 
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Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Idngn  of  Media 
and  Persia'  (z.  2)— ^^ircnmstAnces  which  shew 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Persian 
empire  became  Tery  eztensive.  Ahasuerus,  the 
husband  of  Esther,  is  stated  to  have  '  reigned 
fh>m  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hun- 
dred and  seven  and  twenty  provinces'  (LI); 
but  after  existing  upwards  of  200  years  it  was 
overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.O.  830. 

MEGIDDO,  or  Meqid'don,  a  city  in  the  lot  of 
the  western  Manassites.  It  had  previously  a 
king  of  its  own  (Josh.  xiL  21).  The  Canaanites 
retained  it  (Judg.  L  27).  Near  to  it  Jabin's 
army  was  routed  by  Deborah  and  iBaxak  (v.  19). 
Solomon  rebuilt  or  rather  perhaps  repaired  and 
strengthened  it  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  Ahaziah  fled 
to  it  when  pursued  by  Jehu,  and  being  wounded 
died  there  (2  Kings  ix.  27).  Joeiah  was  slain 
in  battle  near  to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  It  was 
proverbial  as  a  place  of  great  mourning,  pro- 
bably from  Josiah  being  there  slain  (Zech.  xii. 
11). 

MELCHIZ'EDEK,  king  of  Salem  and  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God.  Who  he  was  has  been 
much  disputed.  Some  will  have  him  to  be 
Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  Paul  distin- 
guishes between  him  and  our  Saviour,  and  says 
he  was  but  made  like  unto  the  S(m  of  God 
(Heb.  vii.  3).  Both  Moses  and  Paul  r^i^escnt 
him  as  a  mere  man  who  reigned  «t  Si^am  in 
Canaan.  But  what  man  he  was  is  as  Httle 
agreed.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  wdll  have 
him  to  be  Shem,  their  ancestor.  The  Arabians 
will  have  him  to  be  the  grandson  of  Shem  by 
the  father's  side,  and  the  great-grandson  of 
Japheth  by  his  mother's,  and  pretend  to  give 
us  the  names  of  his  ancestors.  Jurieu  will  have 
him  to  be  Ham  ;  while  Suidas  supposes  him  to 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Ham.  Dr.  Owen  would 
have  him  to  be  a  descendant  of  Japheth,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  offspring  of  Japheth's  becoming 
the  principal  church  of  God.  But  why  all  this 
inquiry  after  a  genealogy  which  God  has  con- 
cealed ;  and  to  render  him  a  distinguished  type 
of  our  Saviour,  has  brought  him  before  us,  as  ; 
if  dropt  from  heaven,  and  after  his  work  retam- 
ing  tMther  ? 

Of  Melchizedek  the  apostle  says  he  was 
'without  father,  without  mother,  without  de- 
scent ;  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life'  (Heb.  viL  3).  There  here  appears 
at  first  sight  a  g^reat  difficulty ;  yet  we  think 
the  solution  commonly  given  of  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory. '  All  learned  sober  expositors,'  says  Dr. 
Owen,  '  are  come  to  an  issue  and  agreement,  as 
they  are  in  general  in  this  matter.  For  it  is 
granted  that  Melchizedek  was  a  man,  really  and 
truly  so,  and  therefore  must  of  necessity  have 
all  these  things ;  for  the  nature  of  man,  after 
him  who  was  first  created,  who  yet  also  had 
'  beginning  of  life  and  end  of  days,'  doth  not 
exist  without  them.  Wherefore  these  things 
are  not  denied  of  him  absolutely  but  in  some 
sense,  and  with  respect  to  some  especial  end. 
Now  this  is  with  respect  to  his  office  therein,  or 
as  he  bare  that  office,  he  was  '  without  father, 
without  mother,'  ct  .  And  how  doth  this  ap- 
pear that  so  it  was  with  him  t  It  doth  so  be- 
cause none  of  them  is  recorded  or  mentioned  in 


the  Scripture,  which  yet  diligently  recorded 
them  oonoeming  other  persons  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular concerning  those  who  could  not  find  and. 
prove  their  genealogies,  were  by  no  means  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  (Ezra  iL  61-63). 
And  we  may  therefore,  by  this  rule,  inquire  into 
the  particulars. 

'1.  It  is  said  of  him,  in  the  first  places  that 
he  was  dTdrta^  dfi^wp,  *  without  father,  witli- 
out  mother,'  whereon  part  of  the  latter  danse, 
namely, '  without  beginning  of  days,'  doth  de- 
pend. But  how  could  a  mortal  man  come  into 
the  world  without  father  or  mother?  'Man 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman'  is  the  description  of 
every  man.  What,  therefore,  can  i>e  intended  f 
The  next  word  declares,  dy€P€aK6yifrott  wUkimt 
detcent,  say  we.  But  ytpedkcyla  is  a  ffenerc^ 
Hon,  a  detcent,  a  pedigree,  not  absolutely,  bat 
rehearted,  deaenbed,  recorded.  FcycoX^yin'of 
is  he  whose  stock  and  descent  is  entered  on 
record.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  dytptakbrpif-' 
rot  is  not  he  who  hath  no  descent,  no  genea- 
logy, but  he  whose  descent  and  pedigree  is 
nowhere  entered,  recorded,  reckoned  up.  Thua 
the  apostle  himself  plainly  expresses  this  word 
(ver.  6),  h  fi^  yeveaXoyoC/iepot  i^  uMop,  whom 
detcetU  is  not  counted — ue,  reckoned  up  in  record. 
Thus  was  Melchizedek  without  father  and 
mother,  in  that  the  Spirit  of  God  who  so  strictly 
and  exactly  recorded  the  genealogies  of  other 
patriarehs  and  types  of  Christ,  and  that  for  no 
less  an  end  than  to  manifest  the  truth  and  faith- 
fulness of  Gk>d  in  his  promises,  speaks  nothing 
to  this  purpose  concerning  him.  He  is  intro- 
duced as  it'  were  one  falling  from  heaven,  ap- 
pearing on  a  sudden,  reigning  in  Salem,  aod 
officiating  in  the  office  of  priesthood  to  the  High 
God. 

'  On  the  same  account  he  is  said  to  be  /i^jrt 
dp'X^v  iin^pQjy  fiifre  ^iorfi  rikoi  ix*^"*  without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life.  For  as  a 
mortal  man  he  had  both.  He  was  assuredly 
bom,  and  did  no  less  die  than  other  men.  But 
neither  of  these  are  recorded  concerning  him. 
We  have  no  more  to  do  with  him,  to  learn  from 
hini,  nor  are  concerned  in  him,  but  only  as  he 
is  dascribed  in  the  Scripture ;  and  there  is  no 
mention  therein  of  the  beginning  of  his  days  or 
the  end  of  his  life.  Whatever,  therefore,  he 
might  have  in  himself  he  had  none  to  us.  Con- 
sider all  the  other  patriarchs  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  you  will  find  their  de- 
scent recorded,  who  was  their  father,  and  so  up- 
wards to  the  first  man  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  time  of  their  birth  and  death — the  beginning 
of  their  days  and  the  end  of  their  lives — is 
exactly  recorded.  For  it  is  constantly  said  of 
them,  such  a  one  lived  so  long  and  begat  such  a 
son,  which  fixed  the  time  of  birth.  Then  of 
him  so  begotten  it  is  said  he  lived  so  many 
years,  which  determines  the  end  of  his  days. 
These  things  are  expressly  recorded.  But  con- 
cerning Melchizedek  none  of  these  things  are 
spoken.  No  mention  is  made  of  father  or  mother, 
no  genealogy  is  recorded  of  what  stock  or  pro- 
geny be  was,  nor  \b  there  any  account  of  his 
birth  or  death.  So  that  all  these  things  are 
wanting  to  him  in  this  historical  narrative 
wherein  our  faith  or  knowledge  is  alone  con- 
cerned. 

*  Whereas  the  observation  of  the  apoitle  it 
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built  on  the  sflenoe  of  Moses  in  the  history 
\rhich  was  sufficient  for  him,  whatever  was  the 
cause  and  reason  of  that  silence,  we  may  inquire 
whence  it  wasf  Whence  it  was,  I  say,  that 
Moses  shoiild  introduce  so  great  and  excellent 
A  person  as  Melchizedek  without  any  mention 
of  his  race  or  stock,  of  his  parents  or  progeni- 
tors, of  his  rise  or  fall,  contrary  to  his  own  cus- 
tom in  other  cases,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
useful  history  ? 

*  The  true  cause  of  the  omission  of  all  these 
things  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  institution 
of  Ids  priesthood  and  the  introduction  of  his 
person  in  the  story.  And  this  was,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  express  and  signal  representative 
of  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  priesthood.  For  to 
this  end  it  was  not  only  needful  that  he  should 
be  declared  to  be  a  priest  as  the  Messiah  was  to 
be,  but  also  in  that  declaration  all  those  circum- 
stances were  to  be  obseirved  wherein  the  nature 
of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  might  be  any  way 
prefigured.  After  this  the  church  being  reduced 
into  a  standing  order  fdr  succession,  it  was 
obliged  necessarily  for  many  generations  for  a 
priesthood  which  depended  solely  on  their 
genealogy  and  pedigree  both  by  father  and 
mother  (Ezra  x.  18,  19;  Neh.  riL  63-65). 
Wherefore,  whereas  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord 
Christ  was  to  depend  on  no  such  descent  ('  for 
it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  of  Judah, 
whereof  Moses  spake  nothing  of  the  priesthood*) 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  originally  re- 
presented by  one  who  had  no  genealogy,  seeing 
that  as  to  his  office  he  himself  was  to  have  none. 
And  Mierefore,  when  the  church  of  Israel  was  in 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, whose  office  depended  wholly  on  their 
genealogy,  yea  so  far  as  on  a  supposition  of  a 
defect  or  change  thereof,  not  only  the  priesthood 
itself,  but  all  the  sacred  worship  also  which  it 
was  designed  to  officiate,  must  utterly  cease ; 
yet  the  Holy  Ghost  then  thought  meet  to  remind 
them  that  a  priest  was  to  come  without  respect 
to  any  such  descent  or  genealogy,  in  that  he 
was  to  be  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  who 
had  none  (Pa.  ex.  i).  This  is  the  true  and  only 
reason  why,  in  the  story  of  Melchizedek  as  the 
priest  of  the  High  God,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  father,  mother,  genealogy,  beginning  of 
life,  or  end  of  days'  (Gwen  on  Epist.  Heb,  in  loc.) 

MEL'ITA,  the  island  on  which  the  apostle 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  1).  This  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  Malta,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  50  and  60  miles  south  of 
Sicily.  It  is  about  18  or  20  miles  long,  12  at 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  60  in  circumference. 
Another  island  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  on  the 
coast  of  lUyricum,  named  also  Melita,  now 
Meleda,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of 
Paul's  shipwreck  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
voyage  entirely  fail  as  regards  that  island,  while 
they  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  Malta. 
The  chief,  indeed  the  only,  argument  in  favour 
of  Melita  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum  is,  that  the 
ship  was  'driven  up  and  down  in  Adria ;'  but 
ancient  writers  use  the  name  Adria  for  all  that 
natural  division  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
between  Greece  and  Sicily.  Ptolemy  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 


the  Adriatic  Gulfl  Pausanias  says  the  Stndit 
of  Messina  unite  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  with  tiie 
Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Procopius  considers  Malta 
as  lying  on  l^e  boundary  of  the  latter.  The 
spot  where  the  apostle's  shipwreck  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  is  now  called  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  story  quite  cor> 
respond  to  this  very  bay,  which  has  always  been 
the  traditionary  scene  of  that  event  (Conybeare, 
IL  851,  355). 

Melita  or  Malta  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  B.C.  242,  and  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
pnetor.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  shipwreck 
Publius,  who  is  called  '  the  chief  man  of  the 
island,'  whose  father  *  lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of 
a  bloody  flux,*  and  was  miraculously  cured  by 
the  apostle,  was  probably  the  proprstor.  About 
A.D.  828  the  Saracens  seized  on  this  island. 
About  1090  Roger  of  SicUy  took  it  from  them. 
About  1530  Charles  V.,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Spain,  gave  it  to  the  military 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the 
Turks  had  about  seven  years  before  driven,  after 
a  terrible  liege,  from  Rhodes.  Between  the 
knights  and  l£e  Turks  there  was  almost  per- 
petual war,  and  they  on  various  occasions  pe> 
formed  wonders  of  bravery  in  defending  the 
island  against  the  infldeU.  In  1798  Malta  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  under  Bonaparte  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
English,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  depend^des 
of  the  British  empire. 

MEMTHIS  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt, 
long  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  Noph  of 
Is.  xix.  18  ;  of  Jer.  IL  16 ;  xliv.  I ;  xlvL  14, 
19  ;  and  of  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16  ;  and  the  Moph 
(E.  T.  Memphis)  of  Hosea  ix.  6.  By  the  mo- 
dem Copts  is  called  M£N4>,  MEN0T4>,  and 
N0T4> ;  whence  we  may  explain  both  the  He- 
brew forms  HD  {Moph)  and  ^3  {Noph\  and 
also  the  Greek  name  ilifi^is  (Home,  Introd, 
uL  706). 

Memphis  was  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
its  origin  being  attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
Menes,  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  It  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Kile,  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  delta ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  throughout  many 
dynasties,  though  sometimes,  as  we  leam  from 
the  monuments  and  from  Is.  xix.  11,  13,  it 
divided  this  honour  with  Zoan,  which  was  also  a 
very  ancient  city  (Num.  xiii.  22).  It  suffered  much 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  at  the  time 
Cambyses  killed  the  bull  Apis,  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians ;  but  it  was  again  restored,  and 
maintained  its  pre-eminence  until  Alexandria, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Ptolemies,  threw 
it  into  the  shade.  It  is  said  by  Diodorus  to 
have  formed  a  circuit  of  150  stadia,  or  about 
18|  milea  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth 
it  was,  next  to  Alexandria,  the  chief  city  of 
Egypt,  being  still  large  and  populous.  Not- 
withstanding many  disasters,  it  continued  to 
make  some  figure  till  about  A.D.  640,  when  the 
Saracens  destroyed  it,  and  built  another  city 
almost  opposite  to  it  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  which,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the 
caliphs,  is  now  called  Grand  Cairo.  Its  ruins, 
as  described  by  Abulfeda  in  the  14th  century, 
were  still  considerable;  but  a  few  yean  ago 
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tbere  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  dte  of  this  LtUen  from  Egyptj  KthiopiOf  and  the  Pemkuula 

once-renowned  capital  except  some  large  monnds  qf  Smaif  51). 

of  rubbish ;  a  colossal  statue,  sunk  deep  in  the  M.  Mariette,  who  was  employed  by  the  Freneh 

ground,  of  Barneses  the  Oreat,  the  height  of  government  in  making  explorations  of  the  ruins 

which,  when  entire,  would  be  42  feet  8  inches  of  Memphis,  has  also  made  some  most  intereating 

without  the  pedestal ;  a  small  figure  of  red  discoveries.    The  most  important  result  of  hit 

granite,  greatly  mutilated,  and  'a  few  remains  labours  is  the  recovery  of  the  famous  temple 

of  the  foundations  (Wilson,  i  115  ;  Bobinson,  of  Serapis,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 

Res.  L  40).  entirely   destroyed.     The   sand   and   rubbish 

The  remains  of  Memphis  have,  however,  ac-  have  been  completely  cleared  away  from  the 

quired  fresh  interest  from  the  explorations  which  remains  of  this  great  and  most  ancient  edifice, 

have  of  late  years  been  made  of  its  ruins.    Dr.  It  contains  numerous  representations  of  Apis^ 

Lepsiutf,  in  a  letter  dated  January  2, 1843,  says  :  and  statues  of  Pindar,  Homer,  Lycufgus,  Pytiia- 

'  It  is  strange  how  little  this  spot  has  been  exa>  goras,  Plato^  and  Euripides ;  and  it  is  preceded 

mined,  though  it  has  been  the  most  frequently  by  a  sort  of  alley  or  passage,  on  each  side  of 

visited  in  Egypt  I  will  not,  however,  quarrel  vrith  which  ore  Egyptian  sphinxes,  about  600  in 

our  predecessors,  as  we  reap  the  fhiits  of  their  number  ;  and  which  is  terminated  by  a  number 

neglect    Two  tombs,  besides  the  pyramids,  are  of  figures  representing,  in  a  strange  way,  the 

conspicuously  marked  on  the  best  of  the  earlier  Grecian  gods  united  with  symbolical  animals. 

ma|)d.    We  have  given  forty-five  tombs  on  our  M.  Moriette  has  also  discovered  the  tomb  of 

accurate  topographical  plan  of  the  whole  necro-  Apis.    It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  consists 

polls  whose  occupants  have  become  known  to  of  a  vast  number  of  chambers  and  galleries.     In 

me  by  their  inscriptions  ;  and  altogether  I  have  fact  it  may  be  compared  to  a  subterraneous 

recorded  eighty-two  which  seem  worthy  of  notice  town.    There  have  also  been  found  statues  peiv 

by  their  inscriptions   or  other   peculiarities.*  haps  as  old  as  the  p>Tamids  and  in  an  astouitib- 

Few  of  them  belong  to  later  times  ;  almost  all  ing  state  of  preservation  :  they  are  executed 

of  them  were  built  during  or  shortiy  after  the  with  great  artistic  skill,  and  are  totally  free 

erection  of  the  great  pyramids,  and  therefore  from  that  inelegant  stiffiiess  of   form  wliich 

afford  us  an  invaluable  series  of  dates  for  the  cliaracterises  early  Egyptian  sculpture.    Some  of 

knowledge  of  the  oldest  determinable  civilisation  these  statues  are  in  granite,  and  are  coloured, 

of  the  human  race.    We  have  thus  early  pre-  and  the  colours  are  quite  fresh.    There  are  also 

sented  to  us  almost  all  the  different  component  numerous   bronzes,   jewels,   vases,    and   little 

parts   of  architecture;    sculptures   of    entire  images.    All  the  statues  and  other  movables 

figures  of  all  sizes,  in  alto-relievo  and  basso-  have  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  to  be  added  to  the 

relievo,  are^  presented  in  astonishing  numbers,  museum  of  the  Louvre  {Jour,  Sac  Lit,  January 

The  style  is  very  marked  and  beautifully  exe-  1855,  p.  470). 

cuted ;  but  it  is  evident  the  Egyptians  of  that  MER'CURY,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 

tune  did  not  possess  that  canon  of  proportion  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^i^^  ^f  the  heathen, 

which  we  find  prevailing  at  a  hiter  penod.    The  ^^  niessenger  to  the  rest     His  Greek  name, 

painting  on  a  very  fine  coatmg  of  lime  is  often  jy            ^^^^^  him  the  interpreter  of  tiieir 

beautiful  beywid  conception,  and  is  sometimes  ,^     ^e  was  worsliipped  as  the  god  of  learn- 

preserved  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  ^     eloquence,  and  tiiide.  and  >.as  famous  for 

done  yesteixiay.     The  representationfl  on   the  ^y      ^^^  ^^^j^     ^^  Lystra  Paul  was  Uken 

walls  contam  chiefly  scenes  from  tiie  life  of  the  ^^  ^^          ^^^  he  %vas  tiie  chief  speaker 

deceased,  and  appear  specially  mtended  to  place  /j^g^s  xiv  8-12) 

before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  his  wealth  in  ,^                 , 

cattie,  fish,  game,  boats,  domestics,  etc  We  MERODACH-BALADAN,  or  Bkrodach- 
thus  become  familiar  with  all  the  detiiils  of  his  Baladan,  *  the  son  of  Baladan  king  of  Baby- 
private  life.  The  numerous  inscriptions  describe  l^n,'  the  first  king  of  Babylon  mentioned  in 
or  designate  these  scenes,  or  they  exhibit  tiie  Scriptiire.  He  lived  in  tiie  house  of  Hezekiah 
often  widely-branching  family  of  the  deceased,  l"°g  of  Judah,  and  he  *  sent  letters  and  a  present 
and  all  his  tities  and  ofl^ces ;  so  that  I  could  to  him  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
almost  compose  a  court  and  state  calendar  of  *ic^»  ^^^  '^^  recovered'  (Is.  xxxix.  1).  He  is 
king  Cheops  or  Chephren.  The  most  splendid  identified  beyond  a  doubt  with  Mardoc-eropadus 
tombs  or  rock-sepulchres  belonged  principally  or  Mardoc-enipalus,  one  of  the  early  kmgs  of 
to  the  princes,  their  relations,  or  the  highest  the  later  Babylonian  kiugilom  (RawUnaon  in 
official  persons  under  the  king,  beside  whose  HerodoL  L  602). 

pyramids  they  are  kid ;  and  not  unfrequentiy  Merodach  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 

I  have  found  the  tombs  of  father,  son,  and  deities  of  Babylon.     In  reference  to  the  capture 

grandson,  even  grea^grandson ;  so  that  whole  of  that  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  Jere- 

pedigrees  of  those  distinguished  families  who,  miahsaid:  *  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 

above  5000  years  ago,  formed  the  nobility  of  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces :  her  idols  are 

the  land,  are    brought   to   light     The    most  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces* 

beautiful  of  the  tombs  which,  with  many  others,  (1*  2).     The  name  also  entered  into  the  designa- 

I  myself  discovered  beneath  the  sand,  which  tion  of  several  of  the  Babylonian  kmgs  (Ih,  t 

here    buries   all   those    things,  belongs   to  a  827).     Nebuchadnezzar's  successor  was  called 

prince  of  the  famDy  of  king  Cheops'  (Lepsius,  Evil-Merodach  (Jer.  UL  31). 

""VTZ        'a      H     ir^        Z      I       Z~~A  METROM.    [Jordan.] 

•  On  our  departure  for  Upper  Egypt  we  had  ••             "" 

minutely  examined  180  private  tombs  and  had  MESOPOTA'MIA.    This  name,  which  aig^ 

discovered  the  remains  of  67  pyramids.  nifies  '  the  land  between  the  rivers,'  wai  cook* 
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monly  given  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  to  that  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  The  notions  which  were  entertained  of 
the  extent  of  this  country  were  very  fluctuating 
and  undefined ;  and  its  limits  therefore  cannot 
be  stated  with  anything  like  precision.  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia  was  unknown  to  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  and  to  all  writers  before  the  time 
of  Alexander.  It  is,  however,  used  in  our  E.  T. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10). 

The  northern  part  was  ranked  by  the  He- 
brews as  Syrian.  They  called  it  Padanaram 
(Gen.  XXV.  20 ;  Hos.  xiL  12)~i.e.  'the  field  of 
Aram  or  Syria;'  and  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10) — i,e.  *  Aram  or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers.* 
The  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain-chain 
called  Masius,  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  west, 
the  Tigris  on  the  east,  and  by  Babylonia  on  the 
south.  It  did  not  form  the  ordinary  seat  of  a 
powerful  monarchy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
always  either  split  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
kings,  or  else  was  n^'^rely  a  province  of  one  of 
the  great  empires  which  successively  arose  in 
that  part  of  Asia.  The  chief  towns  were  Nisibis, 
Came  (the  Haran  of  Scripture),  and  Ameda — 
the  Diarbeker  of  modem  times  (Bawlioson  in 
HerodoL  L  671). 

Of  the  more  ancient  history  of  Mesopotamia 
little  is  known.  About  1402  B.O.  Chushan- 
Rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  invaded  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  the  Israelites  served  him  eight 
years ;  but  they  were  then  delivered  from  his  sway 
by  Othniel,  the  son  of  Caleb's  younger  brother 
(Judg.  iiL  8-10).  In  after-times  Mesopotamia 
formed  port  of  the  great  monarchies  which  suc- 
cessively arose  in  Upper  Asia — the  Assyrian,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian.  The  Parthians  afterwards  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  The  Romans,  in  pursuit  of 
universal  empire,  invaded  the  coimtry,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans  there  were  continual 
wars.  It  was  for  some  time  a  Roman  province. 
Since  1516  it  has  formed  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  (Rosen.  Oeog,  IL  193). 

MET'ALS.  The  metals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  gold,  silver,  copper  (translated  brass), 
iron,  lead,  and  tin.  The  only  other  metal  known 
to  the  ancients  was  mercury  or  quicksilver, 
which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
They  also  knew  and  employed  ores  or  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  and  zinc ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  bodies  were  known  to  them 
in  their  metallic  state  (Thomson,  HiaL  Chem, 
L  51). 

1.  Gold. — This  is  a  well-known  metal,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  account  given  in  Genesis 
of  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  Erlen  :  '  And  a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into 
four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  : 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold  ;  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good'  (Gren.  iiL  10-12).  Ab  this 
description  refers  to  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
earth  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, this  would  shew  that  gold  was  early  known, 
and  known  of  different  degrees  of  purity ;  for  it  is 


here  said,  'and  the  gold  of  that  land  was  good,' 
which  conveys  the  idea  that  there  was  other 
gold  which  was  of  less  value. 

Gold  is  fluently  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  Mofles.    Of  Abraham  we  are  told  he  'was 
very  rich  in,'  among  other  articles,  '  gold'  (xiiL 
2) ;    and  it  was  probably  even  at    an  early 
period  made  into  ornamental  trinkets,  for  we 
find  his  servant  presenting  Rebekah  with  'a 
golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold'  (xxiv.  22).    It  was  probably  even  at  an 
early  period  in  common  use  among  the  Eg3rp- 
tians,  particularly  in  the  way  of  ornaments. 
When  Pharaoh  set  Joseph  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  he  '  took  off  his  ring'  (probably  of  gold) 
'  fit>m  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand, 
and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck '  (xlL  42)i 
When  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  he  told  them  to  ask  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours,  among  other  articles,   'jewds  of 
gold'  (Exod.  xL  2).    Even  the  Israelites,  not- 
withstanding they  had  been  so  long  under  op- 
pression, must  have  been  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
manufacturing  gold  into  a  variety  of  forms. 
Shortly  after  they  left  Egypt  they  were  com- 
manded to  make  the  tabernacle ;  and  among 
other  directions  which  they  received  there  were 
the  following  :  'And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 
shittim-wood ;  and  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it, 
and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 
about ;  and  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold 
for  it ;  and  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim- 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold.    And  thon 
shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold  ;  and  thoa 
shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten 
work  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  tiie  two  ends  of 
the  mercy-seat ;  and  the  cherubims  shall  stretch 
forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy- 
seat  with  their  wings ;  and  their  faces  shall  look 
one  to  another'  (xxv.  10-13,  17,  18,  20  ;  see 
further,  verses  23-29,  31-39).     Shortly  after  we 
have  an  account  of  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  for  the  Israelites  to  worship  :  '  And  Aaron 
said  unto  them.  Break  off  the  golden  ear-rings 
which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of  your 
sons,  and  of  your  daughters,  and  bring  them 
unto  me.    And  all  the  people  brake  off  the 
golden  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and 
bi-ought  them  imto  Aaron.    And  he  received 
them  at  their  hands,  and  fashioned  it  with  a  grav- 
ing tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf' 
xxxii.  2-4).     The  whole  of  these  circumstances 
shew  that  there    was    not    only  considerable 
abundance  of  gold  among  the   Israelites,  but 
that  they  had  attained  to  considerable  sldll  in 
manufacturing  it  into  a  variety  of  forms.     Such 
a  state  of  the  arts  could  not  be  quite  of  recent 
origin  in  the  world.    This  was  about  1500  years 
before  Christ. 

The  common  Hebrew  word  for  gold  (Dn?, 
zahab)  signifies  to  be  clear,  to  shine,  alluding 
doubtless  to  the  brilliancy  of  that  metal  It  is 
found  in  the  earth,  almost  always  in  a  native 
state,  not  in  veins  like  many  other  metals,  but 
in  small  pieces  or  grains,  which  are  often  carried 
down  by  the  rains  into  the  streams  and  rivers. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  found  to  be  much  more 
extensively  diffused  throughout  the  world  than 
was  generally  supposed;  and  it  is  found  not 
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oiilj  in  ffmall  purticlM  in  tiie  beds  of  ttrMmf 
tnd  riren,  bat  buried  in  the  earth  or  imbedded 
in  qnartz,  often  in  nnggete  of  considerable  aize. 
Gold  ooold  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  globe  at  a  yery  early 
period.  Ita  beauty,  ita  malleability,  its  inde- 
ttmctibility,  and  other  useful  properties,  would 
cause  a  Yaiue  to  be  set  upon  it,  especially  after 
it  was  diKoovered  that  it  was  practicable  to  melt 
it  by  heat,  and  so  to  reduce  the  grams  or  small 
pieces  of  it  into  masses,  and  out  of  such  masses 
to  form  ornaments  and  utensils  of  various  kinds 
(Thomson,  HisL  Chem.  L  61). 

Oold  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
ftbundant  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
David  and  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom  gave 
to  Solomon  a  vast  amount  of  gold  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  for  its  furniture  (1  Chron. 
xzviiL  14-19  ;  xxiz.  2-7) ;  and  Solomon  himself 
received  a  large  amount  of  gold  firom  various 
other  quarters ;  so  that  it  is  said  he  '  made 
•liver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as 
ftones'  (2  Chron.  L  15 ;  viii  18  ;  ix.  1,  9, 
18-24K  The  sums  stated  appear  indeed  almost 
incredible,  and  lead  one  to  suspect  that  either 
there  are  errors  in  the  numbors  given  in  the 
HSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us  (transcribers 
being  particularly  liable  to  make  mistakes  in 
copying  numerals),  or  in  the  value  which  modem 
interpreters  put  on  the  ancient  Hebrew  talent. 
But  whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  immense  amoimt  of 
gold  expended  by  Solomon  on  the  temple,  the 
various  palaces  which  he  bailt,  the  cities  which 
he  founded,  enlarged,  or  beautified,  and  the 
other  great  and  expensive  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted (2  Chron.  iii.  4-10 ;  iv.  7,  8,  19-22 ;  ix. 
20  ;  1  Kin{?8  vii.  1-12 ;  ix.  17-19 ;  Eccles.  il 
4-10).  May  not  this  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  in  tlie  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
which  probably  did  not  stop  with  them  (see  1 
Kings  xxiL  48),  have  been  one  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent decay  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  ?  There  are  no  doubt  other  obvious  and 
powerful  causes  of  that  decay ;  but  yet  this 
may  have  operated  injuriously  on  them,  as 
similar  influences  have  on  other  countries,  both 
ancient  and  modem. 

Much  of  the  gold  in  ancient  times  was  ob- 
tained f^om  0]))iir  (Job  xxil  24  ;  xxviil  16  ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9  ;  1  Kings  ix.  28  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  4  ; 
Is.  xiii.  12),  and  from  Sheba  (Ps.  Ixxil  15 ;  1 
Kings  X.  1,  2,  10).  We  are  also  told  that  *  all 
the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  govemors  of  the 
country,  brought  gold  and  silver  to  Solomon ' 
(2  (^ron.  ix.  14t.  We  likewise  read  of  the  gold 
of  Parvaira  (2  Cliron.  iii.  6)  and  of  the  gold  of 
Uphas  (Jer.  x.  9  ;  Dan.  x.  5) ;  but  of  the  situa- 
tion of  none  of  these  quarters  have  we  any  certain 
knowledge. 

In  modern  times,  though  gold  is  so  much 
employed  as  money,  and  though  the  references 
to  it  in  the  Scriptures  are  very  frequent,  we 
have  not  observed  that  its  use  as  money  is  ever 
mentioned  unless  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  24,  25  ;  but 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  xxiv.  24  it  is 
■ilver  that  is  spoken  of,  not  gold. ,  If  it  was  gold 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  former  passage,  it  was  not 
coined  money,  of  which  no  such  early  example 
is  known :  its  value  was  estimated  by  weight 

2.  Silver, — ^This  is  also  a  well-known  metal 


The  earliest  mention  which  we  haiw%  of  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  Gen.  xiiL  2,  where  it,  mm  well  as 
gold,  is  said  to  have  constitnted  part  of  th* 
riches  of  Abraham.     It  waa  eaiiy  empfoyed  as 
money,  long  before  gold  waa  used  for  that  pur- 
pose: 'Behold,'  sa^  Abimelechf  the   Idi^  of 
Gerar,  to  Sarah,  Abraham'a  wife,  *  behold  I 
have  given  th>  brother'  (Abraham) '  m  thonamd 
piecea  of  silver'  (xx.  16).    When  Abraham  had 
occasion  to  purchase  the  cave  of  Machpelah  m 
a  burying-place  he '  weighed  to  Ephrooi  four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant'  (xxiii  16).    Joseph's  brethren  sold 
him  to  the  Ishmaelitea  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver  (xxxviL  88).    Afterwards  Joseph,  when 
he  was    ruler  over  all    the   land  of   Egyptt 
'  gathered  up,  in  the  years  of  famine^'  all  the 
money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Joseph  brought  the 
money  into  Pharaoh's  house.    And  when  money 
failed  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph 
and  said.  Give  us  bread;  ias  why  ahoold  we 
die  in  thy  presence!   for  the  money  faileth. 
And  Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  for  your  cattle,  if  money  USL,*  etc 
(xlviL  14-16).     The  Hebrew  word  ^0^  (cemepk), 
here  translated  numejf,  signifies  silver,  which 
was  so  called  from  its  pale  colour. 

Silver,  like  gold,  occurs  very  frequently  hi  the 
metallic  state  ;  and  hence  it  is  likely  it  woold 
early  attract  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is 
very  beautiful,  very  ductile,  and  much  more  easily 
fUsed  than  gold.  It  would  therefore  be  more 
readily  reduced  into  masses,  and  formed  into 
different  utensils  and  omaments,  than  even  gold 
itself.  The  ores  of  silver  which  occur  in  the 
earth  are  heavy,  and  most  of  them  have  at  least 
the  appearance  of  being  metallic,  and  the  most 
common  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  metallic  silver  simply  by  keeping  them  a  suf- 
cient  time  in  fusion  (Thomson,  Hist.  Chetiu  L  53). 

The  pieces  of  silver  which  are  spoken  of  in 
some  of  the  passages  now  quoted  were  not, 
however,  coins.  Coined  money,  it  is  generally 
understood,  was  as  yet  unknown.  They  were 
weighed.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  way 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
when  employed  as  money.  Perhaps  there  were 
pieces  of  a  determinate  weight,  as  of  a  shekel, 
and  then  they  were  counted  according  to  the 
practice  of  moilem  times.  But  as  pieces  of 
silver  might  in  the  course  of  circulation  lose 
part  of  their  original  value,  it  probably  came  to 
be  necessary  both  to  weigh  and  to  count  them. 
Jeremiah,  in  buying  a  Held  from  Hanomeel,  his 
uncle's  son,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  *  weighed  him 
the  money  in  the  balances,  seventeen  shekels  of 
silver*  (jcxxil  9,  10).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
shekels  here  refer  not  to  the  number  of  the 
pieces  of  silver,  but  to  the  weights  employed  in 
ascertaining  its  value  (1  Clux)n.  xxi.  25). 

Among  the  Eg>'ptians  silver  was  early  manu- 
factured into  household  utensils  and  ornamental 
articles  of  dress.  We  read  of  Joseph's  *  silver 
cup,'  out  of  which  he  drank  and  wherewith  he 
divined  (Gen.  xliv.  2,  5).  Among  the  articles 
which  Moses  told  the  Israelites  to  ask  of  the 
Egyptians  when  they  were  about  to  leave 
Egj'pt  wero  *  jewels  of  silver'  (Exod.  iiL  22). 
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The  Imelites,  during  their  long  sojonni  in 
Bgypt,  had  probably  learned  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing this  metal  as  well  as  gold  into  yarious 
forms.  In  constructing  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  make 
various  articles  of  silver,  as  *  sockets  of  silver' 
(zzvL  29),  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of 
silver  (zxvii  10).  Among  the  offerings  of  the 
princes  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  chargers  and  bowls  of  silver  (Num. 
viL  18,  19,  25,  etc.)  Two  trumpets  of  silver 
were  ordered  to  be  made  '  for  the  calling  of  the 
assembly  and  for  the  joume3rings  of  the  camps' 
(x.  2).  A  large  amoimt  of  silver  was  provided 
by  David  and  by  the  princes  of  the  people  for 
the  building  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xzix.  2,  4, 
6,  7) ;  and  we  are  told  that  such  was  the  abund- 
ance of  silver  in  Solomon's  days  that  he  '  made 
silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stones'  (2  Chron.  iz.  27). 

Tarshish  is  the  chief  source  of  the  supply 
of  silver  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Jeremiah  says:  'Silver  spread  into  plates  is 
brought  fh)m  Tarshish'  (x.  9).  Ezekiel,  in 
detaUing  the  varied  traffic  of  Tyre,  says  :  '  Tar- 
shish was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
tude of  all  kind  of  riches :  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs'  (xzviL  12). 

8.  Copper  is  also  a  well-known  metal,  and 
must  have  been  known  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  frequently  occurs  native,  and  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind  from  its 
colour,  weight,  and  malleability.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fuse  it  even  in  the  rudest  ages  ; 
and  when  melted  into  masses,  as  it  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile,  it  would  not  require 
much  skill  to  convert  it  into  useful  and  orna- 
mental utensils.  The  Hebrew  word  riBTli 
{Tiehushet),  translated  brasSf  obviously  means 
copper  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  for  its  being  known  at  a  very  early 
period  :  '  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-Cain, 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  copper  and 
iron'  (iv.  22).  Tubal-Cain  was  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  which  brings  us  to  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world's  history. 

The  word  copper  occurs  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  the  writings  of  Moses.  That  the  word 
translated  brass  meant  copper  is  obvious  from 
the  following  passage  : — *  Out  of  whose  hiUs 
thou  mayest  dig  brass'  (Deut.  viiL  9).  Brass 
does  not  exist  in  tlie  earth,  nor  any  ore  of  it ;  it 
is  always  made  artificially.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  copper  which  is  here  referred  to  by 
Moses. 

In  the  earliest  ages  copper  was  employed  for 
all  those  purposes  for  which  iron  was  afterwards 
used — as  weapons  of  war,  instruments  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  various 
articles  for  domestic  use.  The  method  of 
manufacturing  iron  was  a  later  discovery. 
Hence  Hesiod,  speaking  of  the  men  of  early 
times,  says : — 

*  Their  weapons  were  of  brass,  and  also  their 
dwelling : 
And  they  worked  in  brass ;  and  the  dark  iron 
did  not  exist' 

The  poems  of  Homer,  too,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
iron  was  little  or  not  at  all  in  use  (Rosen. 
Min,)    He  represents  his  heroes  as  armed  with 


swords,  0te.,  of  copper.  Copper  is  too  soft  to 
be  made  into  cutting  instruments;  but  the 
addition  of  a  little  tin  gives  it  the  requisite 
hardness;  and  we  learn  from  the  analyses  of 
Klaproth  that  the  copper  swords  of  the  anciente 
were  actually  hardened  by  the  addition  of  tin. 

The  Latin  word  cb$  sometimes  signifies 
copper  and  sometimes  brass.  It  is  plain  from 
what  Pliny  says  on  the  subject  that  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  copper  and  brass 
(Thomson,  HisL  Chem,  L  66).  We  suspect 
that  in  the  Scriptures  the  same  words  are  also 
used  of  both ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
they  are  so  nearly  allied,  and  in  many  respects 
so  much  resemUe  each  other.  Brass  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  latter  being 
obtained  from  the  lapis  cakofUnaris.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  alloys ;  and  in 
beauty  resembles,  if  it  does  not  even  surpass, 
gold.  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  appears 
a  more  appropriate  substance  than  copper ;  and 
though  in  the  passages  abready  referred  to 
there*  is  ground  to  conclude  that  it  is  cop^ 
which  is  meant,  yet  in  many,  perhaps  most 
others,  we  would  be  disposed  to  adhere  to  our 
present  translation  bnut.  Gesenius  appears 
disposed  to  understand  it  in  the  0.  T.  of  brass, 
or  rather  in  both  senses  {Lex.  646) ;  snd  so  also 
does  Bobinson  in  the  N.  T.  {Ghr,  Lex,  887). 

Copper  or  brass  appears  to  have  been  early 
known  and  much  in  use  by  the  Israelites  ;  and 
from  the  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
probably  at  a  still  earlier  period  (vi  12 ;  xL 
18  ;  xli.  27).  In  the  construction  of  the  taber> 
nade  in  the  wilderness  Srass  was  much  em- 
ployed, and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (Exod. 
xxvL  11,  87 ;  xxviL  2-4,  6,  10, 11,  19).  The 
laver  of  brass  was  made  of  the  brazen  mirrors 
which  were  offered  by  the  worshippers  (xxx. 
18  ;  xxxviiL  8).  When  the  people,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  murmurings,  were  bitten  by  fiery 
serpents  and  many  of  them  died,  Moses,  by  the 
command  of  God,  '  made  a  serpent  of  brass  and 
put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  if  a  serpent  had  bitten 
any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass 
he  lived'  (Num.  xxL  5-9).  These  passages  shew 
not  only  the  extensive  use'  which  was  made  of 
copper  or  brass  at  that  period,  but  also  that  the 
arts  of  metallurgy  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Israelites,  as  they  probably  also  were  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
took  Samson  captive  they  'bound  him  with 
fetters  of  copper  or  brass'  (Judg.  xvL  21) ;  and 
Goliath  the  giant  of  Gath  'had  a  helmet  of 
brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was 
5000  .shekels  of  brass,  and  he  had  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  be- 
tween his  shoulders'  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4-6).  We 
are  also  told  that  before  David  went  forth  to 
fight  Goliath,  '  Saul  armed  him  with  his 
armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his 
head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail' 
(xviL  88),  which  it  is  not  improbable  was  of 
the  same  metaL  In  Solomon's  temple  brass 
was  also  much  employed,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses. We  are  told  that  'Solomon  sent  and 
fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass ; 
and  he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  understand- 
ing, and  cunning,  to  work  all  works  in  brass. 
For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass  of  eighteen 
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•nbiti  high  apiece ;  and  he  made  two  chapiters 
of  molten  braes  to  set  upon  the  tope  of  the 
pillars ;  the  height  of  the  chapiters  was  fire 
eabits.'  'And  he  made  a  molten  sea,  ten 
eabits  ftom  the  one  brim  to  the  other/  and 
'  ten  bsaes  of  brass,'  and  '  ten  lavers  of  brass,' 
and  '  the  pots,  and  the  shoTels,  and  the  basons ; 
and  all  Uiese  vessels  which  EUram  made  to 
king  Elolomon  for  the  honse.of  the  Lord  were 
of  bright  brass.  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the 
king  cast  them,  in  the  day-ground  between 
Bttocoth  and  Zarthan.  And  Solomon  left  all 
the  Tessels  unweighed,  because  they  were  ex- 
ceeding many,  neither  was  the  weight  of  the 
brass  found  out'  (1  Kings  vii  13-47).  It  would 
also  appear  that  the  gates  of  cities  were  made 
of  brass  (Ps.  cvii  16 ;  Is.  zIt.  2). 

4.  Iran  stands  in  need  of  no  description.  It 
Tery  rarely  exists  in  the  earth  in  a  metallic  state, 
but  is  most  commonly  in  the  state  of  an  oxide ; 
and  the  processes  necessary  for  extracting  the 
metal  from  its  ores  are  mudi  more  complicated, 
and  require  much  greater  skill,  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  firom  their  re- 
spective ores.  This  would  naturally  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  iron  would  be  later  of  being 
discovered  than  the  three  metals  already  men- 
tioned. But  yet  it  appears  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis  that  it  was  luiown  at  an  early  period, 
for  Tubal-Cain,  of  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  '  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  copper  and  iron '  (iv. 
22).  It  is  possible  that  in  these  early  times 
native  iron  may  have  existed  as  well  as  native 
gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  and  in  this  way  Tubal- 
Cain  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence and  properties  of  this  roetaL  Iron  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job:  he 
says, '  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth '  (xxvliL  2) ; 
he  speaks  of  graving  with  'an  iron  pen'  (xix. 
24)  ;  mention  is  also  made  of '  the  iron  weapon, 
and  the  bow  of  steel'  (xx.  24),  and  of  filling  the 
skin  of  leviathan  'with  barbed  irons'  (xli  7). 
Iron  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  He  speaks  of  the  Lord  having 
'  brought  forth  the  Israelites  out  of  the  iron 
ftimace,  even  out  of  Egypt'  (Deut  iv.  20) ;  of 
'  an  instrument  of  iron'  (Num.  xxxv.  16),  and 
of '  a  yoke  of  iron'  (Deut  xxviii.  48).  He  also 
draws  similes  from  it  (Lev.  xxvi.  19  ;  Deut. 
xxviii  28),  which  would  imply  the  familiarity 
of  the  people  with  it.  In  detailing  the  excel- 
lences of  Canaan  before  they  entered  upon  it  he 
mentions,  among  others,  that  its  '  stones  were 
iron'  (Deut  viiL  9),  which  implies  a  knowledge 
of  its  oreti,  and  probably  the  art  of  converting 
them  into  the  metal  The  bedstead  of  Og  king 
of  Bashan  was  of  iron  peat  iiL  11),  and  the 
Canaanites  had  'chariots  of  iron'  (Josh.  xviL  16). 
Jabin,  who  reigned  in  Hazor, '  had  900  chariots 
of  iron.'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
neither  in  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xx.  25 ;  Deut  xxviL  6),  nor 
in  the  building  of  the  temple,  do  we  find  any 
notice  of  iron  being  at  all  used  in  the  way 
either  of  tools  or  of  materials.  Subsequently 
iron  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

6.  Lead. — The  first  mention  which  we  have 
of  this  metal  in  the  Scriptures  is  In  Moees'  tri- 
umphal song  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Bed  Sea :  '  Th^  sank  aa  lead  in  the 


mighty  waters'  (Exod.  xr.  10);  imlen  the 
WOTds  of  Job  are  to  be  held  as  a  still  earlier  r^ 
ference  to  it :  '0  that  my  words  were  now 
written,  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever'  (xix.  23,  24). 
Probably  it  was  not  much  in  use  in  the  coun- 
tries chiefly  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  at 
least  it  is  comparatively  seldom  mentioned  by 
the  sacred  writers. 

6.  Tin  must  have  been  known  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  for  it  is  mentioned  among  the  spoH  taken 
by  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxxL  22).  This  was  among  the  metals  which 
the  Tyrians  received  from  Ttirshiah  (Ezek.  xxviL 
12).  Though  the  ores  of  tin  where  it  does 
occur  are  usually  abundant,  yet  it  ia  rather  a 
rare  metal,  there  being  few  countries  where  it 
is  found.  No  mines  of  it  have  been  known  to 
exist  in  Africa.  In  Asia  it  is  found  in  Malacca 
and  in  the  island  of  Banca.  In  Europe,  Cornwall, 
Spain,  in  the  mountains  of  Galida,  and  the 
mountains  which  separate  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
are  the  only  countries  where  it  occurs  in  abund- 
ance. It  was  from  Spain  and  from  Cornwall 
that  the  ancients  were  supplied  with  tin ;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Phosnicians  at  a  very 
early  period  traded  with  Spain  and  with  Britain, 
and  that  from  these  countries  they  drew  their 
supplies  of  this  metal  (Thomson,  HisL  Chem.  i 
67).  These  circumstances  go  far  to  establish 
the  opinion,  that  by  Tarshish  in  the  last-men- 
tioned passage  ¥re  are  to  understand  Tartessns 
in  Spain,  which  was  a  very  flourishing  colony 
and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians.  T&  is  not 
often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  it  is 
probable  it  was  not  in  much  use  among  the 
Israelites. 

7.  Antmany. — The  ancients  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  metal  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  antimony  ;  but  several  of  its  ores  and 
of  their  products  were  not  altogether  unknown 
to  them.  From  the  account  of  atimni  and 
stibium  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  names  were  applied  to 
the  mineral  now  called  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
or  crude  antimony.  This  pigment  was  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Asiatic  ladies  in  jiainting  their  eyelashes,  or 
rather  the  insides  of  their  eyeUskes,  block. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  when  Jezebel  heard  of 
Jehu's  having  come  to  Jezreel,  '  she  painted  her 
face  :'  the  original  is, '  she  put  her  eyes  in  sti- 
bium,' or  sulphuret  of  antimony  (2  Kings  ix. 
30).  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxiii 
40 :  '  For  whom  thou  paintedst  thy  eyes' — ^liter- 
ally 'put  thy  eyes  in  sulphuret  of  antimony'  (see 
also  Jer.  iv.  SO).  This  custom  of  painting  the  eyes 
block  with  antimony  was  transferred  fh)m  Asia 
to  Greece ;  and  while  the  Moors  occupied  Spain 
it  was  also  employed  by  the  Spanish  ladies. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  word 
alcohol,  which  is  now  confined  to  spirit  of  wine 
was  originally  applied  to  the  powder  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  (Thomson,  JlisL  Chem,  L 
74). 

These  were  the  chief  metals  which  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  antimony,  we 
have  a  complete  enumeration  of  them  ao 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  among  the  apoili 
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taken  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites :  family  of  Jethro,  the  priest  or  prince  of  Midian, 

'gold  and  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead'  married  his  daughter  Zipporah,  and  when  em- 

(Numb.  zxzL  22  ;  see  also  Ezek.  zxii.  20).  ployed  in  feeding  his  flock  we  find  him  in  Arabia  : 

-mw-Hr,  A  -r.    ^«     -kr       XV. ^  *  Av       !_  *  He  led  the  flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert, 

^w^/*"^  ^'♦'^^^l  T  *'^*^*  "^l^  "»d  came  to  the  mountain  of  Horeb,  even  to 

prophets,  belong  to  Moresheth,  a  place  which,  jjoreb*  (Exod.  ii.  11,  12, 16-22  ;  iiL  1).     This 

from  the  name  Moresheth^ath.  appews  to  h^e  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

been  nei^  to  or  m  the  distnct  of  Gatiu    He  J^jethro ;  yet  probably  it  was  not  at  a  great 

prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  ^jig^ance.    AfteAranls,  When  Moses  had  brought 

Hezekiah,  and  was  coi^uentiy  a  contemporary  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .  j^^      ^  father-in-law, 

of  Isaiah  (1.  1,  14).     His  pre^ctions  hfd  rrfer-  ^^^  ^^  his^M  and  his  wife  unto  Moses, 

race  to  both  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judidi.  ^^  ^^  wUdemess,  where  he  encamped  at  the 

as  style  IS  somewhat  simUar  to  that  of  Isaiah.  ^^^^  of  God ;'  and  after  some  account  of  his 

Thero  IS  one  passage  which  is  nearly  t^  same  ^^  ^^  are  t<;id :  *  And  Moses  let  his  father- 

in  both  (Is.  u.  2-4;  Micah  iv.  1-3).    How  to  jj^.^^^  ^^^     ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^j,  j^^  ^^ 

account  for  this  is  not  easy.  ^^  land '  (xviiL   6,  27).    All  these  circum- 

MI'CHAEL.     [AscRANGEL.]  stances  unite  to  shew  that  Jethro  lived  some- 

MICH'MASH,  a  city  of  the  Be^jamites,  where  ^^«"  ^  ^}>^  Deserte ;  but  as  the  Midianitea 

the  Philistmes  were  gathered  together  in  great  7"^  probably  a  nomadic  race,  he  might  not 

numbere  to  fight  with  the  IsraeUtea  (1  Sam.  *^!^*  r^^S^f^..       u    ^     ,* 

xiiL  6),  and  which  became  the  scene  of  a  daring        We  also  find  Midianites  who  dwelt  among  or 

and  successful  exploit  of  Jonathan,  Saul's  son  ?«"  ^!  Moabites,  and  who  jomed  with  them 

(xiv.  4-28).    There  is  a  place  called  Mukhmaa  f  »^ding  for  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  the 

north-east  of  Jerusalem,  which  there  is  no  reason  Jf^^Jf*  ^^*^'  ^^  journeying  fori;y  ywrs  m 

to  doubt  is  the  Michmash  of  Scripture.    It  is  ^}^  wilderness,  had  now  reached  the  borders  of 

now  a  desolate  village  ;  but  it  bears  marks  of  Canaan  and  come  into  their  neighbourhood ; 

having  been  once  1  place  of  some  size  and  ajdjiavmg  faded  in  this  they,  by  the  coimsel 

stren^      'There   ar^'    says    Dr.    Robinson,  of  Balaam,  enticed  them  to 

«many  foundations  of  large  stones,  and  some  ^dolahy  (Gen.  xxxvl   86 ;  Nuul  xxil   4,   7; 

columns  were  lying  among  the  ruins'  (Robinson,  ^^'  V?»  ^'  \^'P  ;  ™*-  3^  '*^^'  ^  n.  Ln^ 

/e«.  ii  117,  119,  813  ;  Wilson,  iL  288).    There  a  punishment  for  this,  not  only  were  24,000  of 

is  here  a  deep  valley,  and  in  its  bottom  there  *^«  ??1^^  *^^  ^*  ^^*^.}.^  ?*  ^"!: 

are  two  conical  hills  nearly  opposite  to  each  mand  of  God,  made  war  on  the  Midianites  ;  and 

other,  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  passage  be-  ^2,000  m«i,  a  thousand  of  each  tobe,  havmg 

tween  them  (Stewart,  367).    The  saCTed  his-  f?f«  ^  the  w   t^^y  slew  all  the  males  of 

torian,  and  ako  Isaiah,  make  particular  refer-  Midian,  and  five  of  their  fangs,  and  i^ 

ence  to  the  passage  or  pass  of  Michmash  (1  by  whose  comisel  the  Wites  had  been  seduced ; 

Sam.  xiii.  23;  riv.  4;  Is^  29).     We  doubt  **°^,  ^^l  ^^P^  ^  ^^^JT  <^»^«;  wherem  they 

not  it  is  to  these  two  conical  hills,  which,  from  ^"^f^  ^^  »^  their  goodly  castles  with  fire ; 

having  since  then  been  exposed  for  near  3000  *?^.  besides  much  other  booty—  jewds  of  gol<^ 

years  to  the  influences  of  the  weather,  may  have  J^^»»,  »^d    bracel^,    nngs,    ear-nngs,    and 

had  their  sharpness  smoothed  down,  that  ref ei-  ^^^^^  ~^]!^L*^S.  ^^^'^^^  'i'^oS'/Sl?  '^'^^^ 

ence  is  made  ii  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  6.  J^f^J^  ^^  «i'^^^  *«««»  ^,  32,000  women 

that  had  not  known  man  by  Ijring  with  him 

MID'IAN,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  his  (Num.  xxv.  3-9  ;  xxxi.)    The  mention  of  the 

wife  Keturah.     *  Abraham,'  it  is  said,  '  gave  aU  cities  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  of  their  goodly 

that  he  had  unto  Isaac ;  but  unto  the  sons  of  castles,  and  the  very  attempt  to  seduce  the 

the  concubines  he  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  Israelites,  shew  that  these  Midianites  were  a 

away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  somewhat    settled  people,   though,    frt}m    the 

eastward  unto  the  east  country'  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  number  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  may  also 

6).      By  the  '  east  country '   we   understand  have  been  x>artly  nomadic.    Their  locality  ap- 

Arabia  (compare  Is.  Ix.  6) ;  but  the  words  do  pears  to  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
not  determine  the  particular  part  of  Arabia        Two  hundred  years  after  this,  '  the  children 

whither  they  went.    It  was   to  '  Midianites,  of  Israel  having  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 

merchantmen  who  passed    by'   that  Joseph's  Lord,  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 

brethren  sold  him  ;  and  they  carried  him  down  Midian  seven  years  ;  and  because  of  the  Midian- 

to  Egypt,  and  again  sold  him  there.     In  this  ites,  the  children  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens 

passage  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  are  used  as  in-  which  are  in  the  mountains,   and  caves,   and 

terchangeable  terms,  and  also  in  Judg.  viii.  24.  strongholds.     And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had 

They  '  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the 

bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  to  carry  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even 

it  down  to  £^t '  (xxxvii.  26,  27,  28, 36).   The  they  came  up  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 

camels  and  the  articles  of  merchandise  here  increase  of  the  earth  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza, 

enumerated  likewise  point  to  Arabia ;  though,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither  sheep, 

as  Abraham  was  the  common  ancestor  of  Jacob's  nor  ox,  nor  ass  ;  for  they  came  up  with  their 

family  and  of  the  Midianites,  and  also  of  the  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 

Ishmaelites,  the  latter  could  not  as  yet  be  a  tude  :  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without 

nation,  nor  even  a  tribe.    When  Moses  slew  an  number ;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 

Egyptian  who  was  smiting  a  Hebrew  he  '  fled  destroy  it.    And  Lvael  was  greatly  impoverished 

from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  because   of  the    Midianites'   (Judg.   vi   1-6). 

of  Midian.'    There  he  was  received  into  the  When  Gideon  was  at  length  raised  up  to  da* 
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Brer  tbe  childreii  of  Israel '  the  Midianitee,  and  eztendB  four  or  five  mflea  seaward  beyond  ih$ 

the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  ancient  site  of  Miletos.   Here  were  four  harbours 

were  gathered  together,   and  went   over  and  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  Persian  fleet     Here  was 

pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel'  (vi  83),  the  a  magnificent  temple  of  Apolla     Here  Thales 

¥ery  centre  of  Canaan.    He  attacked  them  with  and  Anaximenes,  the  famed  philosophers,  were 

only  800  men,  and  they,  having  been  seized  with  bom,  and  Timotheus,    the  famous    musician. 

•  panic,  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Jordan  ;  Paul,  on  his  way  fh)m  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem, 

'  and  the  men  of  Israel  of  the  northern  tribes  touched  at  Miletus ;  and  during  his  short  stay 

having  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  tliem,  there  fell  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  caUed  the  elders  of  the 

an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand   men  that  church  to  come  and  meet  him  there,  and  on 

drew  sword;'  four  of  their  princes  were  taken  that  occasion  he  addressed  to  them  a  most 

prisoners  and  slain,  and  immense  booty  was  solemn  charge  on  the  duties  of  their  office  aa 

captured — ear-rings  of  gold,   'ornaments,  and  ministers  of  Christ,  after  which  he  and  they 

collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  took  a  tender  and  afiectionate  farewell  of  each 

of  Midian,  beside  the  chains  that  were  about  other  (Acts  xx.  6,  15-88).     Near  the  end  of  his 

the  camels'  necks.'     '  Thus  was  Midian  sub-  life  he  speaks  of  having  left  Trophimus  at  Mile> 

dned  before  the  children  of  Israel,  so  tliat  they  tum  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).    For  about  800  yeare 

lifted  up  their  heads  no  more'  (viL  19-25  ;  vilL  after  Christ  we  find  no  marks  of  a  church  at 

4,  10-12,  21,  24-26,  28).    The  locality  of  these  Miletus  ;  but  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cen- 

Midianites  does  not  exactly  appear ;    but  it  tunes  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  bishops  in 

seems  to  have  been  east  of  the  Jordan  or  Dead  this  place.    Since  the  Saracens  ravaged  these 

Sea,  probably  in  i^art  of  Arabia.    To  these,  as  parts  the  city  has  gone  to  ruin.    There  are  still 

being  very  signal   events,  we   find   reference  the  remains  of  an  enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct, 

hundreds  of  years  after  this  (Ps.  Ixxziii  9,  11 ;  the  site  of  several  temples,  a  Christian  church. 

Is.  ix.  4 ;  X.  26  ;  Hab.  iv.  7).     The  Midianites  and  the  walls  (Bib,  Sac  Oct  1851,  voL  viiL  p. 

do  not  again  appear  in  the  sacred  history ;  per-  872  ;  Kawlinson  in  HerodoU  L  281). 
haps  they  were  lost  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 

tribes.    The  reference  to  them  in  Is.  Ix.  6  is  MILK,  a  liquid  with  which  the  breasts  of 

probably  merely  as  representing  the  tribes  of  females  are  furnished  for  the  nourishment  of 

Arabia  as  brought  into  the  churdi  of  Christ  their  young.    That  of  various  animals  is  also 

much  used  as   an   ordinaiy  article   of   food, 

MIG'DOL.    The  word  signifies  a  toteer,  and  especially  in  pastoral  countries.    Such  a  country 

was  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  Canaan  appears  to  have  been  in  early  timee. 

the  Red  Sea.     Between  it  and  the  Ked  Sea  the  There  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  also 

Israelites  encamped  when  they  were  leaving  Lot,  fed  their  herds  and  flocks,  moving  with 

Egypt  (Exod.  xiv.   1).    The  remnant  of  the  them  from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of  pasture 

Jews  who  were  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  (Gen.  xiL  16  ;  xiiL  1,  5-11  ;  xxvL  12-23  ;  xxx. 

and  who,  on  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  led  43  ;  xxxii.  6,  7,  13-15  ;  xxxiii.  13,  14  ;  xxxviL 

down  to  Egj^t  by  Johanan,  took  up  their  resi-  12-17  ;   xlv.  9,  10  ;   xlvL   81-34  ;   xlviL    1-6). 

dence  partly  at  Migdol  (Jer.  xliv.  1).     It  ap-  Accordingly,  when  tbe  Lord  appeared  to  Moses 

pears  to  have  been  considered  as  at  the  extremitj-  to  give  him  his  commission  to  deliver  the  child- 

of  Egypt     The  phrase  *  from  Migdol  to  Syene'  ren  of  Israel  out  of  Egj-pt,  he  said  :  *  I  am 

(marg.  Ezek,  xxix.  10  ;  xxx.  6)  appears  to  have  come  down  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land 

included  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,   unto  a  land 

MILE.    The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  miles,  S?''"?^^'^]^  milk  and  honey'  (Exod.  liL  8). 

furlongs,  or  feet  in  their  reckonings  of  measure,  ^!f  ^'1^^^  fT  ^  ^  'I  '''''""'''°  descnption 

but  measured  by  cubits,  reecU,  and  lines  (Ezek!  °^  ^«  ^^^  °£  ^?"*^'  ^^  "^'"'^  m  numerous 

xL-xlviii)     The  Greeks  measured  by  stadia;  P«««ges  of  Scripture     Much  as  nulk  is  used, 

the  Romans  by  miles,  each  of  which  was  equal  ^'^^  ^'  >*  appears  to  have  ^en  mucn  more  in 

to  eight  Greek  stadia,  and  contained  1000  geoiet-  ""^^  a  standmg  article  of  food  m  Canaan  and 

rical  paces  (miUe  passuum),  or  5000  Roman  feet,  !"^^  ,?}^^l  ^"^^"^  (^  ^^^  ,^2  [  xxv   4  ; 

each^iWM*  or  pacVbeing  5  feet ;  but  the  Roman  '^^^^  "l;  \^  V^  ^^^^-  "j"'  7)  J  not  only  the  milk  of 

foot  being  somewhat  less  than  the  English  foot,  ^^*  ^"*  .?^  «?f«P  (^«,"^  ¥^»^  Y)^^""^  K«*?f 

and  the  English  mUe  consisting  of  5280  English  ^^f^^'  "^'"-  27),  and  also  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxiL 

feet,  the  Roman  mile  was  shorter  than  the  Eng-  v,.„  .          ,       ,                 , ,         *      .  -^^  » 

lish  by  142  yards,  or  426  feet    The  word  ^v  ^,  ^"^  «  employed  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual 

(E.  T.mife)  occurs  in  only  one  passage  of  the  ^.^^T^  ^I'*  ^'''  ^^'  ^I'tr^^'^^i,            T^ 

k   T.:    'Whoesoever  shaU    colnpel  thee    to  simple  and  nectary  truths  of  the  gospel  (1 

go  amUe,  go  with  him  twain'  (Matt  v.  41).  ^^  ^jl'  \^'  ^^'  Jv^i  'n^'p  ♦    -^f  ^"^ 

L  modem  times  traveUers  in  the  East  very  jmadulterated  word  of  God  (1  Pet  il  2).     To 

commonly  reckon  distances  by  hours,  one  of  *°^\,^*^.  "V^^  f  i^^  ^^^*^^.    ^^t  ^\^}^^ 

which  is  equivalent  to  about  three  miles.  f/^^^^^y  «^P^^.^«  ^^J^""  °^  receive  from  them 

^  the  more  precious  things  possessed  by  them 

MILETUS,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ionia,  on  which  will  be  useful  or  beneficial  to  the  church, 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  With  us  butter  is  a  common  production  of 
miles  from  Ephesus.  It  lay  anciently  near  the  milk,  and  is  obtained  by  churning ;  but  accord- 
mouth  of  the  Meander,  which  was  as  remarkable  ing  to  Michaclis  it  ^'as  not  at  all  used  by  the 
for  its  windings  as  the  Forth  is  at  Stirling  ;  but  Israelites.  In  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  he 
that  river  having  been  continually  bringing  says,  we  do  not  once  find  the  word  butter,  for 
down  deposits  of  mud  and  sand,  the  consequence  nKDH,  which  in  Job  xx.  17  ;  xxix.  6  ;  Deut 
has  been  the  formation  of  fresh  land,  whidi  now  xxxii  14  ;  Judg.  v.  25 ;  Is.  vlL  15,  22,  ia  so 
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frintlsted,  doe*  not  mean  botter,  bnt  curdled 
milk  (Uichulii,  ComvKnL  iiL  140).  Oeuiiiiu 
refen  to  tha  opinion  of  Michaelia  with  spproba- 
tioD,  sad  nya  :  '  In  no  placo  of  the  O.  T.  do«a 
It  apps&r  tiwt  butter  ihould  be  understood, 
whicb  by  the  ancteats,  and  even  now  b;  the 
OrienCoUi,  vaa  only  accuatomed  to  be  oaed 
medically'  ((ieuenlua,  Lex.  28fi).  On  reference 
to  the  aboTe  -  mentioned  passogea  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  thieic  or  curdled  milk  gives,  in 
tereral  of  them,  a  more  appropriate  sense  than 
buttor.  It  is  not  likely,  for  example,  to  have 
been  butter  which  Jael'i  wife  gave  to  Sieera, 
tor  butter  la  not  auitsble  for  quenching  thirst ; 
It  was  more  probably  coagnlatod  sonr  mUk 
diluted  with  water,  which  ia  a  commoD  and 
refVeshing  drink  in  aultiy  r^ona.    [BnrrKB.] 

Chtese  ia  another  productioD  of  milk,  and  is 
bLw  mentioned  in  our  common  veniou  ;  but  in 
the  three  times  in  which  it  is  mentioned  it  ia 
always  as  the  translation  of  a  diifereDt  woid. 
Geseniua  appears  to  have  wavered  as  to  the 
rendering  of  them.  In  I  Sam.  xviL  18  Jeete, 
when  aending  David  with  soma  provisions  to 
his  other  sons  in  the  camp  of  Saul,  says : — 
'  Carry  these  ten  cheeaea  (mai^.  '  cheesea  of 
milk')  to  the  captain  of  their  host'  (1  Sam.  xviL 
IS).  The  wonl  here  uied  (I'^H)  OeMniua 
interprets  '  a  cutting,'  '  a  piece  cut  off,'  '  ten 
outtinga  of  (thickened)  milk,  or  of  soft  cheese' 
(305).  The  word  used  in  2  Sam.  ivii.  29  is 
riKDn,  which  in  this  and  other  passages  he 
interprets  aa  'curdled  milk'  (2SS) ;  and  ws 
see  no  reason  for  here  departing  from  its  ordi- 
nary aignlBcatiorL  In  Job  i.  10  the  word  is 
nr^l,  of  which  he  gives  as  the  signification 
'  curdled  milk  cheese'  (1S4). 

MILL,  MILL'STONE.    tOElMD.] 

MILXET.    [Cobs.] 

MIN'ISTEB,  To.  1,  To  serve  (Eiod.  irriii. 
1,  4,  41,  43  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  11).  2.  To  execute  an 
office  (Deut  iriii.  6).  3.  To  give  charitable 
supply  (Jlatt.  uv.  44).  4.  To  effect,  produce 
(Eph.  iv.  29). 

HD(iaTEIt,aaemuit,one  who  attends  upon  and 
serves  another.  Thus  Joshua  is  called  Moses' 
mini;>ter  (Eiod.  ixiv.  13).  Jesna  Christ  wss  the 
minister  of  the  circonicision,  as  be  exercised  his 
public  ministry  almost  solely  among  the  Jews 
(Rom.  rs.  8).  Angela  are  God'a  ministers: 
they  stand  before  bis  throne,  always  ready  to 
eiecute  his  commands  and  do  his  pleasure  (Ps. 
civ.  4 ;  Heb,  i.  7) ;  and  tiiey  are  called  minister- 
ing spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  as  they 
instruct,  direct,  guard,  provide  for,  comfort, 
protect,  or  deliver  them,  aa  Ood  appoints  (Heb. 
L  14).  Apostles,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers  are  ministers  :  they  attend  the  service 
of  God  and  his  church,  and  did  or  ahould 
faithfully  dispense  Christ's  word,  sacraments, 
and  censures  to  his  people  (1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Eph. 
JT.  11-10).  Hagistnites  are  Ood's  miniatere  : 
their  office  is  to  serve  him  and  their  country  by 
puniahiiig  evil-doers  and  protecting  such  as  do 
well  (Rom.  liiL  4).  A  minister  of  sin  is  one 
who  encourages  and  asaista  in  committing  sin 
(OaL  Ii.  17). 

When  our  Lord,  in  the  synagogue  of  Kaia- 
reth,  had  read  a  passage  out  of  the  prophet 
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Isuah,  it  1«  aaid  'he  dosed  the  book,  and 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister'  (Lnke  iv.  20). 
From  tha  way  in  which  we  use  tbs  word 
minister,  the  f^lish  reader  may  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  it  here  means  the  peraon  who  presided 
in  the  service ;  whereas  it  denotea  only  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  who  had,  among  other  things, 
the  charge  of  the  sacred  books,  and  deUvered 
them  to  those  whom  he  was  directed  by  hia 
superior  to  give  them  to,  and  who,  after  the 
reading  was  over,  deposited  them  in  their  prO]ier 
place.  This  officer  the  Jews  called  CAaain,  who 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  djjxwwd- 
yur/Bi,  ruUr  of  Iht  lytagogve  {Campb^  ffo»- 
pdi,  iv.  304). 

HIITNl  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  IL  27,  along  with 
Ararat  and  Ashchenai,  among  ths  kingdoms 
which  are  called  on  to  muster  against  Babylon. 
As  it  is  here  associated  with  Ararat,  pertiaps  it 
lay  near  to  Armenia.  In  a  fragment  of  tha 
Univeml  Halery  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus  pre- 
served by  JoaephnsMnt.  L  1.  6),  mention  is  made 
of  the  province  of  Hiuyas,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moimt  Ararat,  which  may  not  improbably  be 
the  Miuni  of  Scripture  (Rosen.  Otog.  L  135). 

MINT,  a  well-khown  herb,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  strong  and  rather  agreeable  smell  and  a 
pungent  aromatic  taat«.  It  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  for  this  Is  one  of  the  plants  of  which 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  pud  tithe,  while  they 
'  omitted  the  weightier  matt*rs  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith'  (Matt.  imii.  23). 

UIR'BORS.  Thongh  looking^laaaea  are  re- 
ferred to  in  various  passages  of  the  common 
translation,  they  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
They,  however,  had  mirrors  of  miied  metal, 
chiefly  copper,  most  carefidly  wrought  and 
highly  polished  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt.  iL 
345).  Such  were  the  mirrors  which  the  women 
of  Israel  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  for 
of  them  were  made  '  the  laver  of  brass  and  tha 
foot  of  it  of  brass'  (Eiod.  UCTiiL  8).  Such 
also  is  ths  nllusioQ  in  Job  uuviL  18  :  '  Thou 
hast  spread  oat  the  sky  aa  a  molten  looking- 
glass  :' — looking-glass  is  quite  inappropriate  ; 
molten  mirror  is  very  eipressive.  Both  these 
pn.ssagcs,  Lt  may  be  remarked,  refer  to  early 
times.  The  ancient  mirrors  were  mostly  of  a 
round  form,  and  Iiad  handles  attached  to  them 
(Gesen.  171),  and  Ihone  they  belonged  to 
carried  them  about  in  their  hands  (Jahn,  64). 
They  are  enumerated  among  the  ornaments  and 
attire  of  'the  haughty  dnnghters  of  Zion'  (Is. 
iiL  23).  The  apostle  Paul  iliustratefl  the  im- 
perfect stat«  of  our  knowledge  on  eartb  by  that 
opaque  and  dim  representation  of  objects  which 
anch  mirrors  reflected :  '  Now  we  see  by  means 
of  a  mirror  (R  T.  thTough  a  glau)  darkly  ;  bnt 
then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
I  shall  know  even  as  also  I  am  known'  (1  Cor, 
xili.  12).  In  2  Cor.  lil.  18  and  Jamas  L  23 
glaa  should  also  he  rendered  mirror. 

MIST^EPHOTH-MA'IM  In  Josh.  il.  8  it  ia 
mentioned  that  the  leraelitei  under  Joshoa  fell 
upon  certiun  CanaonitLsh  tribes  which  had  col- 
lected together  at  the  waters  of  Merom  to  Sght 
sgainst  them,  and  '  smote  them  and  chased 
tham  unto  great  Zldon  and  unto  Misn^tioth- 


JUi>i,md  onto  llw  talti;  of  ViiiKh  CMtmrd ;' 
■od  in  iIk  aixount  irUch  ii  prat  Ol  the  Catiaas- 
ttca  who  had  not  bam  diiTm  ml  bj  the 
tT»«»tit^  ve  fiod  nuntiimcd,  'all  the  uihsbh- 
•nt*  of  the  hU^«fiuitr7  ^m  Lebanon  uito 
Hiocphoth-llum,  uid  all  ttaa  Ztdoniui'  (liiL 
t).  The  Hebrev  name  tigiiiB««  UtenU;r  *  baiB- 
'       ii  inlmdel  bj  it,  ft  ii 


into  irhich  the  ult  WBter  vu  lad  from  Ihi  ica, 
and  being  erajionted  by  the  heat  of  the  ran  a 
midnnn  of  ult  remained;  othm  ooDJectnn 
that  it  denota  gtait  funiacea,  in  which  the  aand 
ol  the  riTcr  Belni  waa  melted  b;  tit,  and  then 
formed  into  glau.  HoweTer,  the  etjmologj  oT  the 
Hebrew  name  Mema  aa  obacnre  aa  the  aitnation 
of  the  plaoa  ia  unccruin  (Bsmd.  Oeog.  iiL  106J. 

tUTE.     [AflUBioi.] 

MITYLETNE,  the  principal  citr  in  the  island 
of  Ijeaboa,  in  the  .£^t-an  Ha,  and  aboat  leven 
or  eight  milee  from  tbe  cantinent  of  Leaser 
Alia.  It  WM  banilioue  in  ita  form  and  build- 
iiiga,  but  nnwhnleaome  M  to  the  air  when  tbe 
•outh  or  Kinth-wvt  wiudi  blew.  It  waa  lunoiu 
for  the  birth  of  Fittacnt  the  wiaa  Qredan, 
Theophane*  the  hiitotiau,  Alccna  the  poet, 
Sappho  the  poetan,  and  Diophanea  the  rtieton- 
dan.  Paul  touched  hera  aa  he  sailed  from 
Corinth  to  Janualem  (Acta  ii.li) ;  but  we  find 
no  appearance  of  a  ChriatiaQ  charch  except  In 
tbe  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8tb  centnriea.  It  ii  now 
a  place  of  Ihtla  or  no  coDsequeoce. 

HITPEH,  or  Ua'Fu.  Thii  word  signjaea  a 
vnteh-touTTT,  a  lofly  place  whence  one  can  ace 

far  and  wide  (Oeaen.   &02>,  and  hence  nTcraJ 

(1.)  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jeah. 
mil  26).  Here  the  laraeliten  asaemblBl  abont 
the  affair  of  the  Lerite'i  concnbiae  who  wtu 
(bamefully  abnaed  and  murdered  by  the  men  of 
Oibeah  (Judg.  ii.  1).  Thia  waa  one  of  the 
places  where  Samoel  in  circuit  jndged  Israel 
Here  they  were  gathered  together  to  Samnel,  | 
and  fasted,  and  confessed  their  lins ;  and  the 
Philistines  having  come  Dp  agiunst  them  they  I 
completely  defeated  them  (1  &m.  TiL  5-11,  Vi, 
16, 16.  To  Uicpeh  Samuel  agun  convened  the 
people  of  Iirael  tor  the  pnrpoae  of  choosing  a 
king,  when  the  lot  feU  upon  Saul  the  sou  of 
Kish,  wh'im  he  tuut  previoualy  anointed  as  such 
(i.  1,  17-25).  Asa  ntpaireil  and  probably 
itrenj^vned  Hiqieh  with  stones  and  timber 
which  he  cameil  from  Kamab,  a  place  which 
Buuha  king  of  Israel  waa  then  building  or 
fortifying  (1  Kings  it.  22).  Gedaliah,  who. 
when  the  boily  of  the  Jewa  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  waa  appointed  goveruor  of  the 
remnant  which  was  left  in  the  land,  dwelt  at 
Ulzpeh  ;  but  thajr  had  scarcely  gathered  to  him 
to  that  pkce  when  he  and  a  Lumber  of  them 
were  Uranhemunly  murdered  by  Inhmael  '  of 
the  seed  royal'  (Jer.  xL  6-12  ;  xli.  1-10), 

The  locality  of  Miipeh  is  nowhere  clearly 
indicated,  neither  in  the  0.  T.  nor  by  Joaephus. 
Dr.  Robinson  endenruured  to  ascertain  its  site, 
but  wlthuut  lucces*.  He  was  ini:llned,  how- 
ever, to  Tegtni  a  place  called  Neby  Suuwil, 
which  U«*  aboBt  two  taoun  north-weat  of  Jem- 


al  Oilead  CMtwwd  at  tl 
Jordan.  To  this  place  the  Isiadilai  of  that 
part  of  the  conntiT  ansBblad  thnuwhea  wfaa 
they  were  threatened  with  an  attack  by  tha 
Amjnonitea  (Jodg.  i.  17).  Jephthah  haring 
Bgieed  to  be  their  captain,  he  led  them  ool 
against  the  Ammonitea  and  completely  drfeoted 
tbem.  On  retoming  to  hia  honae  in  Kiipeh 
his  danghter,  a~      '~   '  "   —  .-  _  .  . 


Towed  '  that  whatsoeTa-  ahoold  eoma  fbrth  at 
the  doon  of  hia  honae  to  meet  him  if  he  n- 
tumed  in  peace  from  the  childiai  of  Amnun 
should  ■only  be  the  Loni'a,  and  be  would  offer 
it  up  for  a  bumt-olTering ; '  and  thou^  it  waa  a 
row  which,  aa  it  was  sinful  to  make  it  waa  still 
mora  sinful  to  keep,  it  is  stated  that  he  '  did 
with  her  according  to  his  tow  which  ba  had 
Towed'  (n.  1-11,  28-40). 

When  Jacob  fled  horn  Padait«tam  I^han, 
hia  fathei^iitlaw,  overtook  him  in  Mount  Oilewl ; 
they  there  gathered  a  heap  of  atonea,  iriikji 
Laban  n1I«l  Uiipeh,  to  be  a  witness  of  a  coTe- 
nant  into  which  they  there  entered.  TPhether 
this  waa  the  spot  on  which  Uiipeh  of  Oilead 
waa  afterwards  built  it  is  impossible  to  uy. 

3.  Uiipeh  of  Uoab  was  probably  so  deaig- 
naled  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
name  of  Uiipeh,  partieularly  Uiipeh  of  Gllead. 
It  was  LO  donbt  situated  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  but  its  eract  locality  is  not  Imown.  To 
this  place  David  brought  his  father  and  mother, 
and  placed  them  undrr  the  care  of  the  king  of 
Moab  while  he  was  in  hiding  on  the  wnt  of  the 
Dead  Sea  {1  Sam.  iiiL  I,  3,  4). 

t.  Uiipeh,  a  valley  in  the  north-eaat  of 
Palestine,  under  Uount  Hermon,  inhabited  by 
the  Hivites  (Josh.  xL  3,  8). 

MIZKAIM,  the  name  by  which,  in  the  0.  T., 
Egypt  Is  cotumouly  designated,  probably  from 
ila  having  been  peopled  bv  Minaim  the  son  of 
Ham.  The  Anbs  stitl  rail  Efypt  Jlttr  ,■  and 
they  called  Memphis,  and  now  call  Grand 
Cairo,  ilttr,  from  Miaium. 

UCABiTES,  the  descendniib  of  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  liy  hia  eldest  dau^'hier.  He  waa 
bom  about  the  si 


ghis 


birth,  ae  they  were 


nearly  related  to  each  other,  the  Uonbites  u 
the  Israelites  were  branches  of  a  common  stock 
(Gen.  liu  5  ;  zix.  37).  VThea  the  Israelites, 
after  journeying  forty  veara  in  the  wildeniesa, 
came  to  the  t>onlen  c^f  Canaan,  the  Moabites 
had  already  poaaession  of  the  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sen,  south  of  the  Amon,  that 
river  being  their  northern  bonier  {'Saia.  xxL 
13  ;  Jiidg.  iL  IS).  It  W.13,  in  fnct,  the  land  of 
their  origin,  for  here  Miiab  tlu^ir  father  waa 
bom  (Gen.  xix.  30,  37),  Their  cooaliy  had 
previously  eitended  further  north,  probably  to 
the  river  Jabbok  ;  but  Sihnn  king  of  the  Amoi^ 
ites  had  'fought  ngsiniit  the  forinel  king  of 
Moab,  and  taken  that  part  of  his  huid  ont  of 
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Ids  hand'  (Num.  xxL  24-26).    The  country  of 
the  Moabites  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
Emims,  *  a  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as 
the  Anakims'  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ;   Deut  iL  0«11). 
The  Israelites  having  conquered  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites  and  Og  king  of  Bashan,  Balak 
the  king  of  Moab  took  the  alarm,  and  sent  to 
Mesopotamia  for  Balaam,  a  noted  soothsayer, 
to  come  and  curse  them ;  but,  withheld  by 
God,  instead  of  cursing  them,  he  pronounced 
blessings  upon  them  (Num.  xxi.  20-25,  81-35  ; 
zzii.  1-6  ;  xxili.  24).     But  now  the  people  of 
Israel  'began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  they  called  the  people 
unto  the  sacrifices   of  their  gods  ;    and    the 
people  did  eat  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods,' 
for  the  Moabites  were  already  idolaters,  wor- 
shippers of  Chemosh   and  Baalpeor  (xxL  29  ; 
XXV,  1-8).    To  punish  their  wickedness  it  was 
enacted  that  *  a  Moabite  or  an  Ammonite  should 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
even  to  the  tenth  generation'  (Dent.  zxiiL  2), 
After  the  Israelites  had  been  settled  in  Canaan 
for  a  considerable  period  Eglon  the  king  of 
Moab,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites, 
'  smote  them,  and  possessed  the  city  of  palm- 
trees '  and  they  served  him  eighteen  yean  ;  but 
he  was  then  assassinated  by  Ehud  a  Bei^amite ; 
and  Israel  'slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about 
10,000  men,  all  men  of  valour :  so  Moab  was 
subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel' 
(Judg.  iii.  12-30).     Some  time  before,  or  not 
long  after  these  events,  there  was  a  famine  in 
Canaan,  and  a  Bethlehemite  named  Elimelech, 
and  his  wife  Naomi,  and  their  two  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion,  went  into  the  country  of  Moab. 
There  the  two  young  men  took  them  wives  of 
the  women  of  Moab,  the  one  named  Orpah,  the 
other  Euth — circumstances  which  are  embodied 
in  one  of  the  most  beautifully  simple  narratives 
of  Holy  Writ  (Ruth  i.-iv.)     Saul,  after  he  *  took 
the  kingdom  over  Israel,  fought  against  all  his 
enemies  on  every  side,'  amongst  others,  against 
Moab ;  *  and  whithersoever  he  turned  hiniself 
he    vexed    them'   (1   Sam.   xiv.   47).      David 
'  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them  with  a  line, 
casting  them  down  to  the  ground ;  even  with 
two   lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and 
with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive :  and  so  the 
Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and  brought 
gifts'  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).     Moab  was  afterwards 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Israel,  of  which  we 
have  the  foUowing  account ;  *  Ajid  Mesha  king 
of  Moab  was  a  sheepmaster,  and  rendered  to 
the  king  of  Israel  100,000  lambs  and  100,000 
rams,  with  the  wool ;  but  when  Ahab  was  dead, 
the  king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  oif 
Israel'     This  led  on  to  a  war,  in  which  the 
Moabites  were  defeated  and  their  country  was 
laid  waste  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
tribute  was  again  renewed  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii 
4-27).      Not   long   after,   or   perhaps  shortly 
before    this,    the    Moabites,    Ammonites,   and 
£<lomites   came   against  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah,  and,  passing  Engedi  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  had  advanced  toward  the  wilder- 
ness of  Tekoa  ;  but  now  they  fell  out  among 
themselves,  and  attacked  and  slaughtered  each 
other,  and  left  behind  them  immense  spoil  (2 
Chron.  xx.    1-4,  20-25).     About  the  time   of 
Elisha's  death  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded 


the  land  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii  20).  Heavy 
judgments  are  denounced  on  Moab  by  several  of 
the  prophets :  by  Isaiah  (xv.  xvL  xxv.  1-12) ; 
by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  21 ;  zlviii.  1-46) ;  by  Eze- 
kiel  (xxv.  8-11)  ;  by  Amos  (IL  1-8)  ;  by  Zepha- 
niah  (iL  8-11). 

The  only  historical  notice  which  we  have  of 
the  Moabites  in  the  Scriptures,  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  is  of  the  Jews  intermarrying 
with  them  and  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations: 
'  Yea,  the  princes  and  rulers  had  been  chief  in 
this  trespass,'  including  numbers  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  ;  but  Ezra  required  them  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  fh}m  their  strange  wives,  a 
measure  to  which  they  appear  to  have  generally 
agreed,  though  some  of  them  had  children  by 
them  (Ezra  ix.  1,  2  ;  x.  9-44).  The  evil  was 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to ;  for  Nehemiah, 
some  years  later,  says :  '  In  those  days  saw  I  Jews 
that  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon, 
and  of  Moab ; '  and  though  he  sought  to  check  the 
practice,  there  is  no  proper  evidence  that  he  was 
successful  (Neh.  ziiL  28-80).  There  is,  however, 
a  prophetical  notice  of  Moab  in  Dan.  xL  41,  the 
reference  of  which  is  much  later,  the  passage 
being  commonly  understood  of  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes ;  and  Josephus,  in  his  account  of 
Alexander  Jannseus,  mentions  itke  cities  between 
the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  under  the  name  of 
the  cities  of  Moab  {Antiq.  xiii  15).  Afterwards 
the  names  Moab  and  Moabites  disappear,  being 
probably  meiiged  along  with  those  of  some  other 
nations  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  the 
general  name  of  Arabs,  and  until  the  present 
century  the  country  ceased  to  be  visited  by  tra- 
vellers from  the  West 

MOLE,  a  small  four-footed  animal  which  fer> 
rets  in  the  earth,  has  its  feet  formed  for  digging, 
its  eyes  very  small,  and  hence  it  is  believed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  blind.  It  lives  on  roots,  in- 
sects, smd  worms ;  but  that  the  Hebrew  word 
tinshemeth  signifies  a  mole  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  though  the  Jewish  rabbins  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  so  interpret  it.  Bo- 
chart  will  have  it  to  signify  a  chameleon,  Cas- 
talio  a  toad,  and  others  a  weaseL  It  is  certain 
it  was  legally  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  80).  In  ver.  18 
the  same  word  is  translated  a  stoan. 

In  Is.  IL  20  it  is  said,  a  man  shall  cast  idols 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  :  that  is,  he  shall 
throw  them  away  with  the  utmost  contempt 
The  word  here  employed  is  a  different  word 
from  that  in  Leviticus.  Gesenius  understands 
by  it  a  digging  animal ;  and  though  he  does  not 
reject  the  sense  mole,  he  appears  to  think  it 
might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  m/,  so  called 
from  its  digging  (Gesenius,  Lex,  297). 

MO'LECH,  Mo'loch,  Mil'com,  the  principal 
god  of  the  Ammonites.  He  must  have  been 
early  an  object  of  worship,  for  God  prohibited 
the  Israelites  from  worshipping  him  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xviil  21  ;  xx. 
2-5)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  prohibition  it 
would  almost  seem,  from  what  Stephen  says, 
that  they  had  worshipped  Molech  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Acts  viL  42,  43).  Solomon  built  an 
high-place  on  '  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem 
(the  Mount  of  Olives)  *  for  Molech  the  abomina* 
tion  of  the  children  of  Ammon'  (1  Kings  xL  7). 
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Among  the  acts  of  idolatrous  worship  in  ancient 
times  was  the  horrible  rite  of  parents  sacrificing 
their  children,  making  their  sons  or  their  daugh- 
ters to  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Molech  (2 
Kings  xxiiL  10).  Some  indeed  would  explain 
this  as  merely  signifying  that  they  caused  them 
to  pass  between  two  fires  in  honour  of  the  idol ; 
but  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  unhappy  victims 
were  actually  burned  or  sacrificed  (Ps.  cvi  37, 
88  ;  Jer.  viL  81 ;  Erek.  xvi.  20  ;  xxiiL  37,  39). 
This  horrible  rite  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  was 
peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Molech ;  but  it  was 
also  a  rite  in  the  worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  xiz.  5  ; 
-mW.  35),  and  perhaps  also  of  other  idols  (2 
Ejngs  iiL  27  ;  Micah  vi.  7).  Ahaz,  Manasseh, 
and  probably  others  of  the  kings  practised  this 
horrible  rite  (2  Kings  xvL  3 ;  xxL  6).  The 
statue  of  Molech  has  been  described  as  of  brass, 
of  the  human  form,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
hollow  within.  In  the  hollow  fire  was  kindled ; 
and  the  unhappy  victim  was  put  into  the  burn- 
ing arms  of  the  statue,  where  it  expired  amidst 
horrible  pains,  drums  meanwhile  being  beat  to 
drown  its  cries  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  description  applies  to  the  Molech  of  the 
O.  T. 

MON^Y.  The  most  ancient  method  of  trade 
was  by  barter,  exchanging  one  thing  for  another; 
in  after-times  the  more  precious  metals  were 
used  as  the  price  in  merchandise.  Oold  and 
silver,  however,  when  thus  employed,  were  long 
weighed,  not  coined.  Abraham  weighed  the  400 
shekels  of  silver  which  he  gave  for  a  burying- 
place.  It  is  called  'money  current  with  the 
merchant'  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,16).  Joseph  was  sold  for 
twenty  shekels'  weiglit  of  silver ;  and  his  brethren 
carried  back  to  Egypt  the  same  weight  of  money 
that  had  been  returned  in  their  sacks  (Gen. 
xxxviL  28  ;  xliiL  21).  Jeremiah  weighed  the 
seventeen  shekels  of  silver  which  he  gave  for  his 
cousin's  field  (Jer.  xxxii.  10).  Shekels  and 
talents  whereby  money  was  estimated  were 
weights,  not  coins  (2  Sam.  xiL  30  ;  xiv.  26). 

At  the  present  day  much  of  the  tratle  of  the 
world  is  canied  on  by  barter  or  in  the  way  of 
exchange,  particularly  with  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  nations.  Even  in  CThina  this  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  in  both  the  home  and  the 
foreign  trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  sycee  silver,  which  is 
not  coined  but  weighed. 

The  question  of  the  first  invention  of  coined 
money  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  solve,  and  on  which  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  probable  opinion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  precious  metals  were 
selected  in  various  places,  quite  independently 
of  each  other,  to  serve  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange — a  use  for  which  they  are  better 
adapted  than  any  other  commodity.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  cei*tain  masses 
of  them  with  an  authoritative  stamp,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  being  of  the  alleged  weight 
and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only,  and  then 
spread  from  a  single  centre  gradually  over  the 
world,  or  whether  the  idea  occurred  separately 
to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be  deter- 
mined. Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  so  many 
countries,  and  who  was  everywhere  so  diligent 
in  collecting  information,  appears  to  have  been 


convinced  that  the  practice  of  coining  money 
originated  not  with  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  or  the 
Greeks,  but  with  the  Lydians,  who  were  the 
first  he  says  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver.  We 
have  no  authority  in  favour  of  any  other  coun- 
try equal  to  that  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  among  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquity 
which  have  come  down  to  us  not  a  single  coin 
has  yet  been  found.  Had  Assyria  or  Babylonia 
possessed  a  coinage  it  is  almost  impossible  bnt 
that  the  researches  which  have  been  prosecuted 
of  late  years  with  so  much  success  throughout 
Mesopotamia  should  have  •  failed  to  bring  to 
light  a  single  specimen.  Glay  tablets,  com- 
memorating grants  of  money  specifically  by 
weight  have  been  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  not  a  coin  or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has 
been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  within 
a  circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sardis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia,  a  number  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a  peculiar  type 
and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution. 
The  staters  of  Lydia  are  not  of  pure  gold,  but 
of  electrunij  or  three  parts  of  gold  and  one  of 
silver.  They  were  mere  lumps  or  dumps  of  a 
certain  weight,  often  cracked  at  the  ed^  from 
being  suddenly  flattened  by  the  blow.  They 
were  impressed  with  a  lion's  head  or  other  em- 
blem on  one  side  only. 

Previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  would 
appear  that  the  money  dealings  of  the  Hebrews 
were  entirely  conducted  by  weighing  it ;  but  in 
Ezra  iL  69  and  Neh.  viu  70-72  we  read  of 
D^i^DD"^*!,  which,  though  it  is  rendered  in  the 
E.  T.  dramSf  is  generally  considered  by  critics 
to  signify  darics,  a  Persian  gold  coin  originally 
i&sued  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  after 
whom  it  was  so  called.  The  impression  on  this 
coin  exhibitetl  on  one  side  the  representation  of 
a  king,  on  the  other  an  archer,  having  on  his 
head  an  accuminated  tiara,  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  bow,  and  in  his  right  hand  an  arrow. 
The  oldest  coins  of  real  gold  were  those  of  Darius. 
Golden  and  also  silver  darics  are  preserved  in 
the  numismatic  museums  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
(Jahn,  Bib.  Antiq.  67  ;  Wilkinson  in  Herodot. 
iL  150;  Gesenius,  Lex.  15).  The  i-eserablanco 
of  the  daric  in  form,  style,  and  weight  to  the 
coins  of  Lydia  shews  that  Darius  took  them 
for  his  pattern  when  he  struck  a  coinage  for 
Persia  {Jour.  iSac.  Lit.  January  1855,  voL  vii. 
p.  471). 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Jewish  shekel 
was,  up  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  anything 
more  than  a  denomination  of  weight,  as  its  name 
implies.  About  140  B.C.  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
king  of  Syria,  gave  permission  to  Simon  Macca- 
bajus,  *  the  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jevrs,*  to 
coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp 
upon  it  (1  Maccab.  xv.  1-6 ;  Edin.  Rev.  civ. 
164,  166). 

Though  Jewish  money  continued  to  circulate 
in  the  country  after  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  yet  Roman  coins  were  also  now 
brought  into  circulation.  When  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  sought  to  ensnare  our  Lord  by  the 
question,  *  Is  it  lawful  for  us  io  give  tribute  unto 
CIsesar  or  no  1'  he  met  them  by  saying :  *  Shew 
me  a  denarius.    Whose  image  and  supencrip- 
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tioQ  hath  it  ?  they  answered,  Csesar^i'  (Lake 
zz.  19-26).  The  denarius  is  not  unfreqnently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  thus  shewing  that  it 
was  in  common  circulation  among  the  Jews. 
The  Greek  drachma  and  didrachma  were  also  in 


drcnlation  among  them,  though  probably  to  a 
less  extent. 

The  following  tables  of  moneys  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  are  taken  from  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not: — 


Gerah 


10 


20 


1,200 


60,000 


Jewiah  Money  reduced  to  the  Sngliah  SUmdard. 

Silver  Money. 
•  •  •  •  •  I 

Bekah  ...••. 

Shekel       •  .  .  •  , 


120 


6000 


50 


3000 


Maneh,  Mina  Hebraica 
60  rTalent  . 


Gold  Money. 


A  shekel  of  gold 
A  talent  of  gold 


1  16 
5475    0 


d. 
6 
0 


Cfreekf  Roman^  and  Pereian  Money. 

£ 
Lepton  (E.  T.  mite)  .        .    0 

Kodrantes  (£.  T.  farthing) 
Assarion  (E.  T.  farthing)    . 
Drachma  (R  T.  penny)      .         .    0 
Didrachma  (E.  T.  Matt  zviL  24)      0 
Denarius  (E.  T.  penny)  -     .        .0 
Daricus,   according  to  Josephus 
worth  50  Attic  drachmas 


0 


0 
1 
0 


d, 

W6 


7J 

H 

n 
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MON'EY-CHANG'ERa  The  word  is  apt  to 
suggest  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  persons  who 
gave  smaller  pieces  of  money  in  exchange  for 
larger,  according  to  a  practice  common  among 
ourselves  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  enough 
they  might  in  some  cases  do  this,  it  is  likely 
they  chiefly  corresponded  to  the  money-changers 
of  Paris  and  other  continental  cities,  who  in  ex- 
change for  the  moneys  of  foreigners  give  the 
coins  current  in  their  respective  countries.  In 
the  time  of  our  Lord  multitudes  of  Jews  came 
yearly  from  other  countries  to  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem, particularly  at  the  great  festivals.  As 
they  would  of  course  bring  with  them  Roman, 
Greek,  and  other  coins,  and  these  had  often  on 
them  figures  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes, 
with  their  respective  superscriptions,  and  pro- 
bably not  unfrequently  of  heathen  temples  and 
other  heathen  symbols  ;  and  as  it  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  deemed  profanation  to  receive  these 
into  the  treasury,  or  even  to  introduce  them  into 
common  circulation  there,  thence  arose  the 
practice  of  money-changers  having  tables  at 
which  they  took  these  in  exchange  for  shekels 
and  other  Jewish  moneys.  It  appears  that  the 
money-changers,  and  others  who  carried  on 
traffic  in  the  temple,  were  anything  bnt  distin- 
guished for  their  honesty.  *  It  is  written,'  said 
our  Lord,  *  my  house  shall  be  called  the  house 
of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.* 

*  For  a  further  account  of  these  moneys,  and 
in  some  instances  of  a  different  value  set  upon 
them,  see  the  respective  articles.  Wilkinson, 
for  example,  says  the  daric  was  worth  about 
£1 : 1 :  10  (Wilkinson  in  HerodoL  ii  151). 


£    «. 

d. 

0    0 

IiMf 

0    1 

iS- 

0    2 

8| 

6  14 

OJ 

842    8 

9 

(Matt  xxL  12, 18;  see  also  John  IL 15, 16).  Some 
money-exchangers  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  kind 
of  bankers,  reoeiving  money  and  granting  interest 
upon  it  (Matt  xxr.  27). 

MONTH.    {Time,  Divibiokb  of.] 

MOON,  Tmt,  is  not  a  planet  like  our  earth, 
or  as  Mercury,  Venus,  or  Jupiter,  which  all  r»- 
Tolye  round  the  sun,  but  a  satellite  to  our  earth, 
and  moves  round  in  27  days,  7  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  237,000 
miles,  and  at  about  the  rate  of  2270  miles  per 
hour.  It  not  only  moves  monthly  round  the 
earth,  but  accompanies  it  in  its  annual  circuit 
round  the^un,  both  of  them  revolving  round  it 
as  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  It  has  a 
diameter  of  2160  miles,  and  accordhigly  is  much 
less  than  the  earth,  which  is  about  8}  times 
larger.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  moon,  though  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  always 
presents  to  us  the  same  face.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  other  side. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  moon  is  bet- 
ter known  to  us  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies.  By  the  aid  of  telescopes  we 
discern  inequalities  in  its  surface  which  can  be 
nothing  else  than  mountains  and  valleys.  These 
mountains  are  very  numerous,  and  there  occur 
among  them  all  degrees  of  elevation  up  to 
22,823  feet,  or  about  1400  feet  higher  than 
Chimborazo  in  the  Andes.  The  generality  of 
them  present  a  striking  uniformity  and  singu- 
larity of  aspect  They  are  wonderfully  numeiv 
ons,  especially  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
disc,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
surface,  and  are  almost  univenally  of  an  exactly 
circular  or  cup-shaped  form  ;  but  the  larger 
have,  for  the  most  part,  flat  bottoms  within, 
from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  coni- 
cal hilL  They  offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest 
perfection,  the  true  volcanic  character  as  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  but  with  this 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  bottoms  of  many 
of  the  craters  are  very  deeply  depressed  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal 
depth  being  often  two  or  three  times  the  exter- 
nal height  In  some  of  the  principal  ones  deci- 
sive marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from 
successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter,  and  evident 
indications  of  lavarcurrents  streaming  outwards 
in  aU  directions,  may  be  clearly  traced  with 
powerful  tdlascopes.     What,  mor»ovar,  is  ex« 
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tremely  dngnlar  in  the  geology  of  tbe  moon       IntheEagt,wherethemoony  traverBlagacieir 

is,  that  although  nothing  having  the  character  and  doadlen  sky,  shinea  forth  with  pecoliar 

of  seas  can  be  traced,  yet  there  are  large  regions  beauty,  it  early  became  an  object  of  worships 

perfectly  level  and  apparently  of  a  dedded  allur  but  in  different  countries  under  different  namea. 

▼ial  character.  It  was  the  moon  which  the  Phoanidana  war- 

The  moon  has  no  douds  nor  any  other  ded-  shipped  under  the  name  of  Ashtaroth — a  form  oi 

dve  indications  of  an  atmosphere.     Hence  the  idolatry  to  which  the  Israelites  appear  to  have 

dimate  of  the  moon  must  be  very  extraordinary;  been  peculiarly  prone  (Dent  iv.  19;  xviL8; 

the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and  Judges  ii.  11,  13  ;  x.  6 ;  1  Sam.  rU.  8,  4  ;  1 

burning  sunshine,  fiercer  than  an   equatorial  Kings  xi.  5).    It  was  no  doubt  the  moon  whkh 

noon,  continued  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  the  remnant  of  Judah  who,  when  the  body  of 

keenest  severity  of  frost,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  nation  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  ea- 

our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal  time.     It  Is  pos-  caped  to  Egypt,  and  particularly  the  women, 

sible  that  certain  drcumHtances  may,  to  some  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 

extent,  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperatui-e  Heaven  (Jer.  xliv.  17-19,  25).    To  l^e  early 

and  mitigate  the  severity  of  both  climates ;  but  worship  of  the  moon  in  Arabia  we  have  distinct 

this  process,  if  it  goes  on  at  all,  must  be  confined  references  in  Job  xxxL  26-28). 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Insanity  was  long  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 

Though  the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  the  moon,  as  oue  of  its  causes.     Hence  the 

to  us  must  necessarily  be  very  much  heated,  yet  words  lunatic  and  lunacy,  from  luna,  the  moon; 

we  feel  no  heat  from  it,  and  even  in  the  focus  of  but  this  idea  is  now  considered  to  be  a  vulgar 

large  reflectors  it  fails  to  affect  the  thermometer,  error,  and  is  generally  discarded  by  medical 

It  therefore  appears  that  its  heat  never  reaches  men. 

Telescopes  must  yet  be  greatly  improved  be-  .  ^,??^'^^  *  ^1^  °'  ~^*7  ^^  ^^"^^ 

fore  we  cix  expect  to  see  iigmi  of  inhabitants,  ^^  ^l^^^^  ^^^,5  T,^,  ^l?  J«nisalem 

as  manifested  by  edifices  orby  dianges  on  the  '\^  '*  »Si°V°*  ?^i2''  >v^i!'^?'  ""f  '^ 


■urface  of  the  soil     Owing  to  the  wSnt  of  air.  «,f  ^  ^^^  ^o^*  Monah,  the  temple 

however,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  form  of  ^^F^^^  ^"^^     ^^^T^  ^JT  *^J^ 

life  amdagous  to  the  forms  seen  on  earth  can  that  W  was  proposed  to  be  offered  np  (Gen. 

subsist  there.     No  appeai-ances  indicating  vege-  "^  -« J  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^h 
totion,  or  the  slightest  vwiation  of  surface  whidi        MORNlNO.    1.  That  part  of  the  day  beforo 

can,  in  Sir  John  Hcrschel  s  opmion,  fiurly  be  ^r  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mark  xvL  2).     2. 

ascribed  to  Changs  of  season,  can  anywhere  be  The  light,  which  by  its  spread  forms  the  mom- 

discerned  (Herschd,  OuUines,  239,  268,  261,  ^^  ^j^j  ^  g).     The  morning  is  represented  as 

*  ^  ,  V  :•    i.i_    At-       _xi-  having  eyelidSf  to  represent  the  first  appearance 

The  moon  is  an  opaque  body  like  tiie  wrth,  ^f  ^^^  ^sing  light  in  the  sky  (Job  xlL  1^  ;  as 

and  shm^  on^y  by  reflectmg  the  light  of  the  ^^-       vnngs,U>  denote  the  quick  spread  of 

sun.      When  the  earth,  in  its  circuit  in  the  ligt^lPs.  cxxxix.  9) ;  and  as  Lving  a  womb, 

heavens,  comes  between  the  s^  and  the  moon,  f^^  \^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  produced  (Ps.  ex.  8). 

the  moon  falls  into  the  earths  penumbra  or  ^rery  morning  is  daily,  often  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  14). 

shadow,  and  having  no  bght  of  her  own  she  i^  ^h^  momiij  is  early,  seasonably,  earnestly. 

I^rC     JS;\h^oTh^^^^^  «^^^^y  <^--^-  3  >  "^  ^)-    To  execute  ju4' 

sun  s  rays.     On  the  other  hwid,  when  the  moon  ^^^t  in  the  morning  is  te  do  it  readily,  and  m 

comes  between  the  «nn  and  the  earth,  the  snn  seasonably  and  speedilyas  possible  (Jer.  xxi  12; 
Ui  edipsed  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  ^^  ^^  g)      ^o^t  m  thTmoming  denoted 
Eclipses,  however,  are  only  occasionaUy  totel :  unseasonable  and  intempenite  eating^d  drink- 
most  commonly  they  are  only  partW.  «»d  they  •        ^  ^^^^^  ,  ^g     j^^  ^*^gj 
vary  m  extent  according  to  the  extent  of  the  '  ' 
penumbra  or  shadow  where  it  falls.                           MO'SES.  the  brother  of  Aaron  and  Miriam, 

The  moon  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  tides  of  the  and  younger  than  the  former  by  three  years, 

ocean  as  a  result  of  the  law  of  universal  gravi-  was  bom,  according  to  the  common  chronology 

tation.     Though  partly  influenced  by  the  sun,  B.O.  1571  (Exod.  vi.  20;  viL  7).    Being  dea- 

they  are  chiefly  produced  by  the  influence  of  tined  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  life,  he  was 

the  moon  :  the  sun's  influence  is  only  known  by  early  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 

its  increasing  or  diminishing  her  more  powerful  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  had  given  orders  to  kill 

action.  every  male  child  of  the  Hebrews  as  soon  as  it 

It  has  been  long  an  esteblished  and  generally-  was  bom.    The  mother  of  Moses,  seeing  that  he 

received  opinion,  that  the  phases  of  the  moon  was  a  goodly  child,  hid  him  three  months,  but 

have  a  certain  influence  upon  the  weather,  and  not  being  able  to  hide  him  longer,  she  put  him 

Tarious  prognostications  have  accordingly  been  in  an  ark  of  bulrashes  and  laid  it  in  the  flags  by 

founded  upon  them  ;  but  of  any  material  influ-  the  brink  of  the  river  Nile.     There  the  ark  was 

ence  of  the  moon  on  the  weal^er  there  is  no  discovered  by  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  and  when 

decisive  evidence  (Herschel,  Outlines,  261).  she  opened  it,  behold  the  babe  wept ;  and  she 

The  moon  was  a  chief  measure  of  time  among  had  compassion  on  him,  and  gave  directions  for 

the  Hebrews,  and  regulated  their  feasts  and  his  preservation ;  and  the  child  grew,  and  he 

other  ceremonies  and  customs.    Frequent  refer-  became  her  son  (ii.  1-10).    He  was  thus  not 

ence  is  particularly  made  to  the  new  moons  (1  only  preserved,  but  he  received  an  education,  as 

Sam.  XX.  5  ;  Ps.  IxxxL  8 ;  Is.  L  13,  14).    The  was  afterwards  the  case  with  the  apostle  Paul, 

Mandingoes,  and  other  negro  tribes,  like  the  which  developed  his  mental  powers,  and  enii- 

Hebrews  of  old,  measure  time  by  moons.  nenUy  contiibuted  to  qualify  him  for  the  great 
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undertaking  to  idiich  he  wu  destined.  '  Moees,' 
says  Stephen,  '  was  leamAl  in  all  the  wiadom  of 
the  Egyptians'  (Acts  viL  22) ;  and  there  was  at 
that  period  more  learning  in  Egypt  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  cradle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  In  Egypt  he  remained 
•full  forty  years'  (viL  23),  by  which  time,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  his  mind  would  be 
weU  matured.  He  appears  already  to  have  felt 
the  spirit  of  the  deliverer  of  his  nation  stirring 
within  him,  and  having  killed  an  Egyptian  who 
smote  one  of  his  brethren,  and  this  becoming 
known  to  the  king,  he  fled  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Midian.  There  he  dwelt  with  Jethro,  the 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  married  his  daughter 
Zipporah,  and  kept  his  flock  (Exod.  iL  11-22) — 
an  occupation  in  which  he  would  have  good 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  through  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
lead  his  countrymen.  Here,  at  Horeb,  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  with  a  view  to  his  leading 
them  out  of  Egypt  and  conducting  them  to 
Canaan,  the  country  promised  to  theirfathers  (iiL) 
Forty  years  had  passed  since  Moses  fled  from 
Egypt ;  he  was  now  eighty  years  of  age  when 
he  spake  unto  Pharaoh.  He  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  high  office  put  upon  him,  saying, 
'  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent^  neither  hereto- 
fore, nor  since  thou  has  spoken  unto  thy  servant; 
but  I  am  of  a  slow  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.' 
To  meet  this  objection,  Aaron,  who  could  'speak 
well,'  was  appointed  to  be  his  spokesman  unto 
the  people,  and  also  to  Pharaoh  (iv.  10-16  ;  vL 
12,  30  ;  vii.  1,  2,  7).  Of  Moses'  subsequent 
history  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails :  these  are  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
Bible.  After  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt, 
and  conducting  them  through  the  wilderness 
forty  years,  he  reached  with  them  the  promised 
land  ;  and  having  conquered  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  divided 
their  country,  which  lay  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  over  the  Jordan  and  to  enter 
Canaan,  but  was  commanded  to  go  up  unto 
Mount  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgoh,  and  from 
thence  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  after  which 
he  died  there,  and  was  '  buried  in  a  valley  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Baal-peor ;  but 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 
He  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when 
he  died  :  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated'  (Deut  xzxiv.  1-7). 

Moses  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
powers  of  mind :  he  was  at  once  a  great  leader 
and  a  great  legislator.  Among  all  the  worthies 
of  the  0.  T.  we  do  not  know  that  as  a  great 
man  he  has  his  equal  Of  his  disinterestedness 
we  have  an  interesting  example.  Though  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  he  did 
not  improve  the  opportunity  of  advancing  his 
own  family  :  though  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
he  fixed  the  priesthood  in  the  family  of  his  bro- 
ther Aaron  :  his  own  sons  and  their  descendants 
were  simple  Levites  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  12-17). 

To  us  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses  may  appear 
to  be  characterised  by  undue  severity,  and 
others  to  be  frivolous  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected that  different  laws  are  suited  to  and  re- 


quired by  different  states  of  society.  Lairs 
which  would  be  imperfect  and  oppressive  in  a 
country  such  as  ours,  which  has  become  an  es- 
tablished and  well-oidered  state,  might  be  quite 
suited  to  an  ignorant,  disorderly,  semi-barb8Ut)i]8 
people.  Snch  a  people  require  laws  of  a  much 
more  stringent,  repressive,  and  summary  nature : 
they  are  essentially  necessary  for  their  mutual 
protection,  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of 
their  several  rights.  Now,  the  Israelites  had 
been  reduced  to  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  every  one 
knows  that  slavery  has  a  most  degrading  effect, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  on  the  human 
character;  and  iiuX  a  nation  of  slaves  newly 
and  suddenly  liberated  may  be  expected  to  be 
restless  and  lawless.  Such  the  Israelites  sig- 
nally were  in  the  wilderness,  as  is  manifest  from 
their  frequent  murmurings  and  rebellion;  and 
the  only  code  of  law  which  could  have  main- 
tained obedience  and  order  Among  them  was 
necessarily  of  a  repressive  and  summary  nature. 
Laws  may  be  severe,  but  if  they  are  necessary 
they  are  not  to  be  held  as  cruel  or  unjust 

Though  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses  may  appear 
to  us  severe,  and  especially  the  way  in  which 
execution  was  sometimes  done  on  transgressors, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  was  much  of 
humanity  in  many  of  them  ;  a  humanity  which 
we  seek  in  vain  in  the  laws  of  other  nations  in 
a  similar  state  of  society — such  as  the  laws 
relative  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  female  chastity,  the  mitigation  of  slavery, 
the  protection  of  strangers  fh>m  oppression,  the 
provision  for  the  poor,  the  guardianship  of  the 
widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the  orphan. 

The  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites 
is  often  referred  to  as  characterised  by  great 
cruelty;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
*  earth  is  the  Lord's'  (Ps.  xxiv.  1),  and  that  he 
may  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  sovereignty  he  might  have  de- 
stroyed them  all  by  pestilence,  an  earthquake, 
or  a  deluge.  Such  inflictions  have  been  common 
in  all  ages ;  and  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Israelites  was,  as  regarded 
the  ruler  of  the  universe,  an  act  of  the  same 
kind,  the  difference  in  the  agency  making  no 
difference  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the  act ; 
and  in  regard  to  it,  equally  as  in  regard  to  other 
modes  of  destruction,  no  human  being  is  entitled 
to  say  unto  Ood  *  What  dost  thou  ?'  But  there 
are  two  considerations  which  go  far  to  vindicate 
the  divine  procedure  in  the  case  referred  to  : — 

1.  The  Canaanites  were  an  exceedingly  wicked 
race.  Idolatry,  licentiousness,  and  many  other 
abominations  prevailed  among  them  to  a  fearful 
extent,  and  they  had  thus  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
condign  punishment. 

2.  Their  extermination  was  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design  of  God  in  choos- 
ing Israel  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  making 
them  the  depositories  of  the  true  religion,  and 
appointing  them  to  hand  it  down  fh>m  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Had  the  Canaanitish  nationi 
been  left  in  the  country  they  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  corrupt  the  Israelites,  to  havs 
enticed  them  to  idolatry  and  to  all  manner  of 
licentiousness,  and  so  have  defeated  the  whole 
of  God's  design.  This  in  fact  was  the  result  of 
part  of  the  Canaanites  being  spaied  (Exod.  xxiiL 
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81-33  ;  xxxiT.  1047  ;  Dent  tIL  1-6 ;  Jndg.  iL  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  land  of  Gilead.    Then 

7, 10-13 ;  Pa.  ovL  34-39).  ia,  however,  a  mountain  called  Mount  Oilead 

(in  the  present  day  Jebel  Jalad)  on  the  east  of 

MOTH,  a  well-known  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  this 

which  there  are  numerous  species.    The  spedes  appears  to  be  too  far  south  for  Mount  Oilead 

referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  is  obviously  that  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxL  21,  23,  25,  64,  for  the 

which  eats  and  destroys  clothing :  '  The  moth  next  notice  we  have  of  Jacob  is  at  Mifc>nm*iin 

shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment'  (Is.  IL  8  ;  see  (xxxii.  1,  2),  and  wo  afterwards  find  him  passing 

also  1.  9  ;  Job  xiiL  28).    « Therefore  will  I  be  over  the  ford  Jabbok  (ver.  22).    Some  extend 

unto  Ephraim  as  a  moth'  (Hos.  v.  12) :  privily  the  name  to  the  mountidnous  range  on  the  east 

yet  effectually  to  consume  him.     '  Lay  not  up  of  the  Jordan,  while  Michaelis  suppoees  Mount 

for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  Qilead    must    have    been    much    nearer    the 

and  rust  doth   corrupt*    (Matt  vi    19,  20).  Euphrates  than  where  it  is  biid  down  in  onr 

Anciently  the  Orientals  were  in  the  way  of  maps.    4.  Mounts,  mounds,  especially  such  as 

laying  up  a  quantity  and  variety  of  clothing  for  armies  cast  up  around  a  dty  they  were  besieging 

their  own  use  or  for  presents  to  others  (Gen.  (Jer.  xxxiL  24 ;  xxxiii  4 ;  Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xviL 

xlv.  22  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  ;  2  Kings  v.  6,  22,  17 ;  see  also  2  Sam.  xx.  16 ;  2  Kings  xix.  82). 

23).    These  and  also  other  articles  were  reckoned  , 

treasures,  as  weU  as  money  (Jer.  xlL  8).  Here  MOUNTAIN.  Mountatru  are  used  in  various 
they  are  so  called  by  our  Lord,  and  he  speaks  figurative  senses  in  Scripture.  The  following 
of  them  as  liable  to  be  oorrupted--i.«.  eaten  »"  some  of  these  senses— 1.  The  people  that 
and  destroyed  by  moths  (see  also  James  v.  2).  dwell  in  a  mountainous  or  hiU  country  (Enk. 
Alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  riches  or  other  ^-  2,  3).  2.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
possessions  of  a  wicked  man  Job  says :  *  He  ^"  ^^*  ^^  » ^^  Mount  Moriah  (Is.  xxx.  29 ; 
buQdeth  his  house  as  a  moth '  (Job  xxvii.  18),  2  Chron.  UL  1).  3.  The  church  of  God  typified 
whose  habitation  in  the  larva  state,  or  in  the  ^J  Mount  Zion,  and  which  is  firmly  setUed,  con- 
clothing  it  is  eating,  is  so  readUy  destroyed,  spicuous,  and  useful  in  the  world  (Ps.  iL  6  ;  Is. 
Of  man  himself  EUphaz  says  :  «  He  is  crashed  ii-  2  ;  xi.  9),  and  which,  as  a  great  mountain, 
before  the  moth '  (iv.  19).  How  easily  a  moth  ^^^  ^  ^«  ^^^^^  e*rth,  when  all  nations  shall 
is  crushed  every  one  knows ;  yet  in  this  we  ^  gathered  to  Christ  (Dan.  ii  35,  44,  46).  4. 
have  a  lively  image  of  the  ease  with  which  man  Powerful  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Chriat's 
itf  destroyed :  *  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  Itingdom  (Is.  xL  4  ;  xlL  15 ;  xlix.  11  ;  Zech. 
correct  man  for  iniquity,  thou  makest  his  beauty  i^-  7)-  6.  The  places  where  idols  were  worshipped, 
to  consume  away  like  a  moth'  (Ps.  xxxix.  11) ;  "^^^^^^  ^ere  often  on  hills  and  other  elevated 
it  is  insensibly  yet  quickly  and  completely  P^**^  (J^^k.  xvui.  6, 11).  6.  Idols  worshipped 
destroyed.  ^  these  places,  or  anything  we  trust  in  instead 

The  oTtlinary  word  in  the  0.  T.  for  moth  is  of  ^^o*i  (J«r.  iii.  23).     7.  Places  of  power  and 

t^.     This  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  injs,  and  authority  in  a  kingdom.     Samaria  is  called  a 

that  is  also  the  word  used  in  the  N,  T.  for  moth,  mountain  partly  on  this  account  and  partly  as 

Now  in  Is.  IL  8  we  meet  with  this  a  Hebrew  ^'^^  ^^Ut  on  a  hiU  (Amos  iv.  1 ;  vL  1  ;  1 

word,DD.     In  the  same  passage  the  former  word  Kings  xvL  24).     Babylon  is  called  a  »«m«/am 

occurs,  and  the  verse  is  thus  rendered  in  the  E.  because   of    her    great    power ;    a    destroying 

T. :  *  For  the  moth  (n;)  shall  eat  them  up  like  mountain  because  it  overwhelmed  the  nations 

a  garment,  and  the  worm  (DD)  shaU  eat  them  around ;   and  a  burning  mountain  because  at 

like  wooL'     We  are  not  aware  of  any  worm  that  ^^^  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  rubbish  looked  like 

is  given  to  eat  wool ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  *  ^f^*^^  mountain  (Jer.  IL  25). 

DD  should  not  have  its  ordinary  signification  MOURN'ING  is  a  condition  of  mankind  in 

assigned  to  it  here.     It  may  be  a.  different  species  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.     Some  expressions 

of  moth  from  fi^ ;  but  it  to  be  recoUeoted  that  of  it  are  natural,  and  as  such  are  universal, 

the  species  of  moths  are  numerous.  while  others  are  veiy  generaL     Such  are  some 

MOTH'ER     [Father.]  ^^  ^®  manifestations  of  mourning  mentioned  in 

'■              ••  the  Scnptures.     Weepmg  is  perhaps  of  all  others 

MOUNT.     1.  A  single  hiU  or  mountain,  as  the  most  universal  expression  of  sorrow ;  and  as 

Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22) ;  Mount  Gerizim,  such  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Mount    Ebal  (Dent   xL   29) ;    Mount    Tabor  On  the  death  of  Sarah  *  Abraham  came  to  mourn 

(Judg.  iv.  6,  12).     2.  A  range  or  cluster  of  and  to  weep  for  her'  (Gen.  xxiiL  2).     On  the 

mountains,   as   Mount  Lebanon,   an  extensive  death  of  Jacob  'Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's 

range  of  mountains,  or  rather  two  extensive  face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him*  (LI), 

ranges  of  mountains,  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  '  Jesus  wept'  (John  zL 

on  the  north  of  Canaan  ;  Mount  Gilboa,  a  range  35).     We  have  also,  on  that  occasion,  another 

of  mountains  on  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  natural  expression  of  sorrow.     When  Mary,  the 

Esdraelon  (1  Sam.  xxxL  i.  8  ;  2  Sam.  L  6,  21).  sister  of  Lazarus,  *  rose  up  and  went  out  hastily,* 

8.  A  mountainous  or  hilly  tract  of  country,  as  the  Jews,  who  had  come  to  comfort  the  bereaved 

Mount  Seir,  a  common  name  for  the  land  of  family,   said :   '  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to 

Edom  or  Idumeea  (Gen.  xiiL  6  ;  xxxiL  8  ;  Deut  weep  there'  (xL  31).     The  incident  also  ftir- 

IL  4,  5,  22  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  2-4,  7-9,  16).     Mount  nishes  an  example  of  friends  coming  to  sym- 

Ephraim,  a  mountainous   or  hUly  district  of  pathise  with  and  to  comfort  mourners — a  natural, 

country  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xioL  50  ;  and  hence  a  common  practice.     We  find  it  so 

zx.  7  ;  Judg.  viL  24  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4  ;  Jer.  1.  19).  early  as  the  time  of  Job  (iL  11). 

In  which  of  these  senses  Mount  Gilead  is  to  be  Though  grief  is  apt  to  give  utterance  to  itself 

imderetood  is  not  very  dear.    We  do  not  think  in  wordis,  and  sometimes  does  so  in  very  pathetio 
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language,  as  in  David's  lamentation  over  Absa- 
lom his  son  (2  Sam.  xviiL  83) ;  yet  in  other 
cases  deep  grief  manifested  itself  in  keeping 
silence,  which  perhaps  speaks  more  than  any 
words  the  tongue  could  utter  (Job  iL  13  ;  Lam. 
ii  10).  AnoUier  natural  expression  of  sorrow 
is  not  taking  one's  ordinary  food  (Dent  ix.  18 ; 
Ezra  X.  6). 

Though  the  practice  was  only  occasional,  yet 
in  particular  cases,  as  among  ourselves,  elegies 
or  other  poetical  effusions  were  written  on  the 
death  of  distinguished  persons  or  persons  much 
beloved.  Such  was  the  beautiful  and  tender 
elegy  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
ii.  17-27).  Josiah's  untimely  death  was  the 
occasion  of  a  similar  lament  by  Jeremiah  (2 
Cbron.  xxxv.  25). 

As  among  ourselves,  mourners  were  found  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted.  When  Jacob's  family 
sought  to  administer  consolation  to  him  on  the 
supposed  death  of  Joseph,  '  he  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  said,  I  will  go  down  into  the 
grave  unto  my  son  mourning'  (Gen.  xxxviL 
35).  Rachel  *  weeping  for  her  children'  is  also 
represented  as  '  refusing  to  be  comforted,  be- 
cause they  were  not'  (Jer.  xxxi  15). 

But  the  modes  of  expressing  mourning  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  us.  One  of  the  most  common  was  rend- 
ing the  garments,  a  practice  which  prevailed 
from  very  early  times  (Gen.  xxxviL  29,  84 ; 
xliv.  13  ;  2  Sam.  L  11 ;  Acts  xiv.  14).  It  was 
probably  only  an  upper  and  loose  garment  (E.  T. 
mantle,  coaCi  that  was  rent  (Job  L  20 ;  iL  12 ; 
Ezra  ix.  3).  Rending  the  garments  was  also 
an  expression  of  indignation  and  zeal,  real  or 
affected  (Matt  xxvi.  65  ;  Acts  xiv.  14). 

Wearing  sackcloth  was  also  a  common  ex- 
pression of  grief.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  they 
clothed  or  covered  themselves  with  sackcloth 
(Ps.  xxxv.  13  ;  2  Kings  xix.  1,  2  ;  Jonah  iiL  5, 
6,  8).  In  extreme  cases  it  appears  to  have 
been  worn  next  the  skin  (Job  xvi.  15  ;  2  Kings 
vi.  30),  but  most  commonly  about  the  loins 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ;  1  Kings  xx.  31,  32 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  37  ;  Amos  viiL  10),  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  a  girdle  (2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Is. 
iii.  24  ;  XV.  3  ;  xxiL  12  ;  I^am.  iL  10).  They 
also  lay  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27).  The 
king  of  Nineveh  commanded  sackcloth  to  be 
put  on  man  and  beast  (Jonah  iii.  8).  In  Rev. 
vL  12  it  is  said :  '  The  sun  became  black  as 
sackcloth  of  hair.' 

Mourners  are  represented  as  covering  their 
heads  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esther  vi.  12  ;  Jer.  xiv. 
3,  4) ;  as  shaving  their  heads  (Job.  L  20) ;  as 
making  themselves  bald  (Is.  xv.  2 ;  xxlL  12 ; 
Jer.  xvL  6  ;  xlviii.  37  ;  Micah  i.  16  ;  Amos  viiL 
10)  ;  as  cutting  off  the  hair  (Jer.  viL  29)  ;  as 
shaving  or  cutting  off  the  beard  (Is.  xv.  2  ;  Jer. 
xlL  5  ;  xlviii.  37) ;  as  cutting  themselves  (Jer. 
xvL  6  ;  xli.  5). 

Besides  these  there  were  other  expressions  of 
mourning ;  as  casting  up  dust  or  earth  upon 
their  heads  (Josh.  viL  6 ;  Job  iL  12 ;  Neh.  ix. 
1 ;  Lam.  ii.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxviL  30),  and  in  some 
cases  ashes  (2  Sam.  xiiL  19) ;  as  sitting  on  the 
ground  (Job  L  20  ;  iL  13  ;  Is.  iiL  26  ;  xlviL  1  ; 
Lam.  iL  10  ;  Ezek.  xxvL  16) ;  as  sitting  on  ashes 
(Job  iL  8  ;  Ezek.  xxviL  80 ;  Jonah  iiL  6) ;  m 


smiting  upon  their  thigh  (Jer.  xxxL  19  ;  Ezek. 
xxL  12),  and  upon  their  breasts  (Luke  xviiL  18). 

As  abstinence  from  food  was  one  of  the 
natural  manifestations  of  grief,  fasting  came  to 
be  an  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  mourning 
(2  Sam.  iiL  85-87 ;  xiL  16,  17).  It  was  even 
appointed  and  practised,  not  only  as  expressive 
of  sorrow  for  sin,  but  as  a  means  of  averting 
divine  judgments  and  of  conciliating  the  divine 
favour  (Judg.  xx.  26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxvL 
9 ;  Joel  ii.  12,  15 ;  Jonali  iii.  5,  7 ;  Matt  tL 
16-18  ;  ix.  14, 15  ;  2  Qor.  xL  27). 

On  the  death  of  distinguished  persons  the 
mourning  lasted  for  a  number  of  days.  Joseph 
being  the  chief  ruler  in  the  land  of  Egypt  when 
his  father  Jacob  died,  '  the  Egyptians  mourned 
for  him  three  score  and  ten  days,'  and  agreeably 
to  his  father^s  wish  he  conveyed  his  body  to 
Canaan  there  to  bury  ix^  and  there  '  went  up  with 
him  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of 
his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his 
brethren,  and  his  father's  house.  And  there 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen ; 
and  it  was  a  very  great  company  ;'  and  on 
reaching  Canaan  'they  mourneii  with  a  great 
and  very  sore  lamentation :  and  he  made  a 
mourning  for  his  father  seven  days'  (Gen.  L  8, 
7-10).  When  Aaron  died  in  the  wilderness  the 
Israelites  mourned  for  him  thirty  days ;  and  when 
Moses  died  they  in  like  manner  wept  and  mourned 
for  him  thirty  days  (Dent  xxxiv.  8).  When 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  carried  off  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan,  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt 
them  there,  '  they  took  their  bones,  and  buried 
them  under  a  tree,  and  fasted  seven  days'  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  11-13). 

The  expressions  of  mourning  now  enumerated 
were  seldom  exhibited  singly  and  alone.  Several 
of  them  were  commonly  found  together.  Thus 
Job  '  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and 
fell  down  upon  the  ground'  (Job  L  20).  After 
the  defeat  cl  the  Israelites  by  the  men  of  Ai 
'  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth 
upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  imtil  the 
eventide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust 
upon  their  heads'  (Josh.  viL  6).  On  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  Abner,  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated by  Joab,  '  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all 
the  people  who  were  with  him,  Rend  your 
clothes,  and  gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn 
before  Abner.  ^d  David  himself  followed  the 
bier.  And  they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron ;  and 
the  king  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  at  the 
grave  of  Abner,  and  all  the  people  wept'  (2  Sam. 
iiL  31,  32).  Tamar,  when  she  had  been  ravished 
by  her  brother  Amnon,  '  put  ashes  on  her  head, 
and  rent  her  garment  of  divers  colours,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  head,  and  went  on  crying'  (xiiL 
,  19).  When  David  fled  from  his  son  Absalom 
Hushai  met  him  '  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head'  (2  Sam.  xv.  32).  Ezra,  on  hearing 
that  many  of  the  Jews  had  married  strange 
wives,  says, '  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle, 
and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my 
beard,  and  sat  down  astonied'  (Ezra ix.  8) :  'In 
that  day,'  says  Isaiah,'  '  did  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  call  to  weeping,  and  to  mouining,  and  to 
baldness,  and  to  gkding  with  sackcloth'  (la. 
xziL12). 
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Sevenl  enftctmentf  were  made  hj  Moees  in 
Ttgard  to  moaming.  The  Ifraelites  were  for- 
bklden  to  '  make  any  cattings  in  their  fleth  for 
the  dead*  (Lar.  xiz.  28),  or  'any  baldnees 
between  their  eyea'  (Deut  xiv.  1).  The  pdests 
were  forbidden  to  obaerve  the  ordinary  ontwaid 
forma  of  mourning  except  for  their  near  rela- 
tiona  (xzL  1-6)  ;  imd  the  high-prieet  was  not  to 
obnerve  them  even  for  his  father  or  hia  mother 
(zxi  10-12) ;  and  to  also  were  the  Nazaritea  so 
long  aa  their  vow  was  upon  them  (Num.  vL 

Among  the  Hebrews  there  were  hired 
mourners.  Such  perhaps  were  'the  mourners 
who  go  about  the  streets'  referred  to  by  Solo- 
mon (Eccles.  zii.  5),  and  '  the  singing  men  and 
the  singing  women,'  who  'spake  of  Josiah  in 
their  lamentationa'  (2  Chron.  xzxr.  25).  Such, 
doubtless,  were  the  '  mourning  women'  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage : — '  Call  for  the 
mourning  women  tiiat  they  may  come ;  and 
send  for  cunning  women  that  they  may  come  : 
and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  wailing 
for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears, 
Mid  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  waters  ;  and  teach 
your  daughters  wailing,  and  every  one  her 
neigh l>our  lamentation'  (Jer.  ix.  17,  IS,  20). 
Such  also  appear  to  have  been  '  the  minstrels' 
mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  23. 

The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  tears  very 
much  at  command — at  least,  we  find  bodies  of 
them  weeping  together.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  result  of  sympathy.  In 
this  way  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  gave 
utterance  more  than  once  to  their  regrets : 
'  Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep  throughout 
their  families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his 
tent'  (Num.  xi.  10).  '  And  all  the  congregation 
lifterl  up  their  voice  and  cried  ;  and  the  people 
wept  that  night'  (xiv.  1).  'All  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel  were  weeping 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation' (xxv.  6).  In  like  manner,  when  the 
messengeni  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
came  to  Oibeah  and  told  the  hard  conditions 
which  Nahash  the  Ammonite  had  imposed  upon 
them,  it  is  said  :  '  AH  the  people  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept'  (1  Sanu  xi.  1-4),  Even  David 
an<l  his  band  of  men—  rough  warriors  as  many 
of  them  probably  were,  were  overcome  with 
weeping  when,  on  their  return  to  Ziklag,  they 
found  'the  city  burned  with  fire,  and  their 
wives  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters  taken 
captives.  Then  David,'  it  is  said,  'and  the 
people  that  were  with  him  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  wept,  until  they  had  no  more  power  to 
weep'  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1-4). 

MULE,  the  hybrid  ofi'dpring  of  a  jackass  and 
a  mare ;  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  a  she-ass  is 
called  a  hinny.  The  mule  is  considerably  the 
larger  of  the  two,  assuming  more  of  the  appear- 
ance and  dimensions  of  the  mare  than  of  the 
ass ;  the  hinny,  on  the  other  hand,  partakes 
more  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  of  the 
mother  ass.  Of  the  two,  the  mule  is  by  far  the 
most  generally  cultivated,  because  it  ia  much 
more  robust  and  hanly,  and  every  way  more 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  riding,  draught,  and 
burden.  The  mule  is  longer-lived  than  either 
iha  horse  or  ass,  less  liable  to  disease,  and 


more  etpable  of  actiTe  exBrtkm. 
tremely  sure-footed,  and  in  most 
judge  of  its  own  movements 
art '  Maiology,'  zxiL  469).  Malsi 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  David  speaks  of  Ida 
own  mule  (1  Kings  L  83).  Abnlom  and  also 
hia  other  sona  rode  on  mules  (2  Sam.  ziiL  S9 ; 
xviiL  9).  Solomon  rode  on  a  mnk  at  his  coro- 
nation (1  Kings  L  83) ;  and  he  afterward  had  a 
number  of  them  (iv.  28  ;  x.  25).  So  also  had 
Ahab  (xviiL  6).  Tlie  people  of  Tqgarmah  traded 
in  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  boswa  and  mnks 
(Ezek.  xxviL  14).  The  Jews  on  thdr 
from  Babylon  brou^t  with  them  246 
(Ezra  iL  66).  The  Persiana  employed  mnka  in 
carrying  letters  by  posts  through  the  oonntiy 
(Esther  viii.  10).  Suaiana  is  still  celehnftsd  for 
its  mules  (Layard,  I^in,  and  Bab,  449).  TIk^ 
are  much  used  in  countries  where  the  roads  sre 
rocky  and  mountainoua.  Great  numbers  are 
kept  about  the  Alps,  on  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
Spain  people  of  the  first  rsnk  use  tham  in  their 
carriagea. 

MU'SIC  is  one  of  the  natural  endowments 
and  tendencies  of  man,  as  it  is  also  of  many  of 
the  birds  of  the  air ;  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  the  faculty  would  be  early  exercised  by 
him — probably  long  before  instrumental  music 
of  any  sort  was  thought  of.  Jubal,  a  descend- 
ant of  Cain,  is  the  first  who  is  mentioned  aa 
having  invented  or  practised  it  He  ia  called 
'  the  father  of  all  such  ss  handle  the  harp  and 
the  organ'  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Instrumental  musio 
was  probably  an  early,  as  it  still  is  a  common, 
accompaniment  of  vocal  music.  '  Wherefore,* 
said  Laban  to  Jacob,  'didst  thou  flee  away 
secretly,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp  ?'  (xxxL 
27.)  The  song  of  Moses  after  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  was  accom- 
panied with  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  also  with  dancing  :  the  men  and 
women  even  appear  to  have  taken  each  their 
particular  parts  in  it :  '  Then  sang  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the 
Lord.'  '  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered  them. 
Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea'  (Exod.  xv.  1,  20,  21). 
When  Jephthah  returned  to  his  house  after 
defeating  the  Ammonites  'his  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances 
(Judg.  xi.  84).  In  like  manner,  when  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  Goliath  the 
Philistine,  '  the  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  with  tabrets,  with 
joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music.  And  the 
women  answered  as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands'  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  David  himself 
was  not  only  an  exquisite  poet,  but  a  skilful 
player  on  the  harp,  and  was  called  on  to  exer- 
cise his  musical  gift  in  the  court  of  Saul  with 
the  view  of  soothing  his  fits  of  insanity  (xri 
14-23). 
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Music,  both  vocal  And  instnimeDtal,  formed  a 
great  constituent  of  the  temple  worship  under 
the  Mosaic  economy ;  and  special  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  conduct  of  it,  more  especially 
by  David.  The  three  chief  musicians  appointed 
by  him  were  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthon : 
the  four  sons  of  Asaph,  six  of  Jeduthun,  and 
fourteen  of  Heman,  were  constituted  the  chiefs 
of  the  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  persons,  making  in  aU  2S8  who 
took  part  in  the  musical  services  (1  Chron.  xxv.) 
At  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon 
there  was  a  grand  musical  performance  (2 
Chron.  v.  12,  18).  Amidst  the  idolatry  and 
corruption  of  many  of  the  following  reigns  the 
order  established  by  David  was  doubtless 
neglected,  but  it  was  restored  by  Hezekiah  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  25-30 ;  xxx.  21),  and  again  by 
Josiah  (xxxv.  15) ;  and  after  the  captivity  it 
was  renewed  in  tiio  services  of  the  second 
temple  (£zra  UL  10, 11 ;  Neh.  xii  45-47). 

The  chief  instruments  in  use  in  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  on 
other  occasions,  were  the  harp,  the  psaltery,  the 
tabret,  the  timbrel,  the  comet,  the  organ,  the 
viol,  the  pipe,  cymbals,  and  trumpets  appearing 
to  have  been  made  originally  of  the  horns  of 
animals,  but  afterwards  of  brass  or  other  metals 
(1  Chron.  xv.  16,  19-21,  24,  28  ;  xvL  6,  6 ;  Ps. 
cxlix.  8  ;  cL  3-5  ;  Is.  v.  12). 

Josephus  says :  '  David  composed  songs  and 
hymns  to  Ood  of  several  sorts  of  metre:  he 
also  made  instruments  of  music.  Now,  the 
construction  of  the  instruments  was  this :  the 
viol  was  an  instrument  of  ten  strings ;  it  was 
played  upon  with  a  bow.  The  psaltery  had 
twelve  musical  notes,  and  was  played  upon  by 
the  fingers.  The  cymbals  were  broad  and  large 
instruments,  and  were  made  of  brass'  (Antiq. 
viL  12.  3). 

The  Babylonians  had  also  their  instruments 
of  music,  some  probably  the  same  as  or  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jews,  but  some  also  which  pro- 
bably were  different  These  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  Wlien 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image,  the 
height  whereof  was  threescore  cubits  and  the 
breadth  six  cubits,  the  assembled  multitudes 
were  to  fall  down  and  worship  it  when  they 
'  heard  the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music'  (Dan.  iii.  1,  4,  5). 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  instruments 
of  music  which  are  given  in  our  common  trans- 
lation ;  but  how  far  they  are  appropriate  names 
is  very  uncertain-  In  fact  we  have  very  imper- 
fect means  of  knowing  what  the  instruments 
were  ;  and  hence  it  serves  little  purpose  to 
institute  any  inquiry.  But  from  the  names  of 
80  many  instruments  we  leam  the  general  fact, 
that  by  the  Jews,  the  Babylonians,  and  pro- 
bably other  nations,  music  was  anciently  much 
cultivated,  and  that  with  considerable  success. 

MUSTARD-SEED.  The  later  Hebrews  used, 
according  to  Rosenmiiller,  to  compare  proverbi- 
ally anything  very  small  and  insignificant  to 
mustard-seed.  Agreeably  to  this  practice  our 
Lord  says  :  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  is  the 


greatest  •mong  herbs,  and  beoometh  a  tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof  (Matt  xiiL  31,  82).  *In  a 
proverbial  simile,'  says  RosenmtQler,  'literal 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected.  We  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  surprised  that  mustaid-s^ 
is  spoken  of  as  smaller  than  all  other  seeds, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  smaller  seeds  are 
to  be  found'  (Rosen.  BoL  104).  *  A  grain  of 
mustaid-eeed'  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the 
least,  the  smallest  particle. 

Though  with  us  the  mustard-eeed  grows  to 
be  merely  a  plant,  yet  that  there  was  a  species 
of  the  sinapif  or  at  least  what  the  Orientals 
comprehended  imder  that  name^  which  grew  to 
the  size  of  a  tree,  appears  from  some  quotations 
brought  by  Lightfoot  and  Buxtorf  from  the 
writings  of  the  rabbis — men  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  partiality  when  their  testimony 
happens  to  favour  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
(Campbell,  Oo^pda,  iv.  104). 

Perhaps  this  is  the  tree  which  Professor 
Royle  goes  far  to  identify  with  the  Salvadora 
persicot  called  in  Arabic  khardalj  in  Hebrew 
chardal,  in  the  north-west  of  India  khatycUf  and 
therefore  apparently  the  same  as  ffipapi,  which 
in  the  Syriac  version  is  translated  kharxUilo,  It 
is  said  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damaa- 
ens  and  Jerusalem,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth.  He  thus 
winds  up  his  argument:  'In  conclusion,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, Salvadora  persiea  appears  better 
calculated  than  any  other  tree  that  has  yet  been 
adduced  to  answer  to  everything  that  is  required, 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  its  name  and 
the  opinions  held  respecting  it  in  Syria.  We 
have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which,  sown  in  cul- 
tivated ground,  grows  up  and  abounds  in  foliage. 
This  being  pungent,  may,  like  the  seed,  have 
been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mustard  and  cress 
are  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  however, 
is  to  become  arboreous  ;  and  thus  it  will  form  a 
large  shrub,  or  a  tree  twenty-five  feet  high,  under 
which  a  horseman  may  stand,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favourable.  It  produces  nume- 
rous branches  and  leaves,  among  which  birds 
•may  and  do  take  shelter,  as  well  as  build  their 
nests.  It  has  a  name  in  Syria  which  may  be 
considered  as  traditional  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct  translation. 
Its  seeds  have  the  pimgent  taste,  and  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  mustard  ;  and  in  a 
country  where  trees  are  not  plentiful — i.e, 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias — this  tree  is 
said  to  abound ;  that  is,  in  the  very  locality 
where  the  parable  was  spoken.  If  wo  consider, 
moreover,  the  wide  distribution  of  this  plant 
from  Damascus  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Senegambia,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  typical  com- 
parison of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which, 
though  at  first  gaining  only  a  few  adherents, 
would  in  the  end  spread  far  and  wide'  (Jour, 
Sac,  LU.  April  1849,  270,  277,  282). 

MyRA,  one  of  the  six  principal  cities  of 
Lycia  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Here  Paul  was  transferred  from  the  ship  be- 
longing to  Adramyttium,  in  which  he  had  sailed 


HTRRH  Si 

(Mm  CuMoreK,  to  >  >Mp  of  Alexandria  which 
wu  uiling  to  Italy  (Act*  ixrli.  2,  6,  6).  Mjia 
*M  among  the  mott  important  citis  of  Lycia  ; 
■nd  ita  ruiua  appear  to  b«  bat  little  injured  hj 
■gs.  The  theatie  ia  among  the  Urgest  and  b«t 
built  in  Asia  Minor  :  much  of  ita  One  corridor 
and  corniced  proacaaium  lemain.  The  tomba 
are  generally  very  large,  and  many  of  them  : 
vaiT  beauti^  The  aculpCnre  ia  of  the  flneat 
age  for  eue,  aimpliclty,  and  beanty  of  propor- 
Uon  {Bib.  Sac  viii  873). 

MTBBH,  a  vegetable  piodnctloD  ;  bnt  from 
what  plant  it  la  obtained,  and  whether  it  ia  a 
■pontaneooa  eiudation  from  the  plant  or  ia  pro- 
cured artifldaUy  by  meana  of  Inciaiona,  in  the 
aame  way  la  lome  other  gom-resina,  are  drcom- 
atancea  wbich  are  atiU  iniolved  in  myateiy. 
The  beat  myirh  cornea  tram  Abyaiinia,  but  what 
we  receive  a  brought  from  the  East  Indiea,  and 
is  produced  on  the  eaatam  coast  of  Arabia  Felii. 
It  coniiata  of  im^ular  maaaei,  Bometimei  in  the 
form  of  teara,  ia  of  a  reddish-ytllow  colour, 
nearly  opaque  and  brittle,  breaking  with  a  ritre- 
Dui  fracture,  and  ia  eaaily  powdered.  The  taste 
la  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic,  and  it  has  a 
atrong,  peculiar,  yet  sot  unpleasant  odoui. 

Hyrrh  ii  firet  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  In  Oen, 
znriL  25,  tn  the  accouut  of  JoieplL'a  brethren 
■elliag  Mid  to  the  Ishmoelitea:  'And  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
lahmaelitai  cuae  from  Gilead  with  their  camela 
bearing  apicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  Egypt.'  It  waa  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  preaeat  which  Jacob  lent  to 
Joseph  while  he  waa  yet  Ignorant  of  who  he 
was,  and  he  speaka  of  it  as  if  it  woe  produced  in 
Canaan  :  '  Take  of  the  beat  fruiCa  in  the  land, 
and  cany  down  the  man  a  present ;  a  little  balm, 
and  a  little  honey,  spicea  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
almonds'  (illlL  11).  It  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  apices  which  were  used  in  eompaund- 
ing  the  ointment  or  holy  oil  for  anointing  the 
tabemscle,  etc  (Eiod.  XXX.  23-33).  It  ia  often 
referred  to  in  Canticlca  {L  13  ;  iii  6  ;  it.  It ; 
V.  I,  5,  13).  It  appear?  to  have  been  much  used 
aa  a  perfume:  'All  thy  garments,'  says  the 
Pialmist  ailiirutaing  the  Messiah,  'smell  of 
myrrh,  and  aloea,  and  cassia'  (Pa  ilv.  8).  'I 
have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloea,  and 
cinnamon,'  said  the  harlot  to  her  infatuated 
victim  (ProT.  viL  17).  The  females  destined  to 
the  bed  of  Ahasoerua  king  of  Fersia  were  puri- 
fied '  idx  months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six 
months  with  sweet  odoun'  (Esther  iL  12). 
Hyrrh  appears  to  have  been  valuable  aa  a  pre- 
aent :  it  formed  part  of  the  gifla  which  the 
magi  from  the  east  prvaealcd  to  the  infant 
Saviour :  '  When  they  hod  opened  their  trea- 
tam,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh'  (Matt,  ii  11),  The  an- 
cienta  aicribed  such  a  atretigthening  power  to  it 
that  they  believed  that  a  man  after  usuig  it 
could  endure  any  degree  of  pain.  It  was  pro- 
bably with  this  Intention  that  the  aoldiera  who 
took  part  in  the  cmcifliion  of  our  Lord  '  gave 
him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  myrrh,' 
which,  however,  he  would  not  take— not,  as  in 
often  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  hira 
leaa  sanaibia  of  pain,  for  their  whole  conduct 
towarda  him  indlcataa  an  utter  want  of  aym- 
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pathy  for  him,  but  with  the  view  of  inpporttng 
him  under  tlie  agony  of  cmciflxion,  lest  he 
should  sink  prvmatnrely  beneath  it,  and  hii 
anfferings  should  thna  terminate  sooner  than  Uiey 
desired.  Myrrh  waa  alao  considered  aa  a  power- 
ful antiseptic,  and  hence  it  was  uaed  by  tha 
ancients  in  embalming  their  dead.  It  waa  with 
'  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloea,  about  an  hmt- 
dred  pounda  weight,'  that  Ificodemna  embalmed 
the  body  of  our  Lord  (John  lii:.  Si), 

The  Hebrew  name  for  this  anbaUQCB  fa  *TIO 
(nor),  from  which  we  have  the  word  myrrh, 
which  has  been  received  into  almost  all  Eqro 
pean  langnagea,  ancient  and  modem,  and  goea 
fU  to  identify  it. 

Hyrrh  waa  employed  in  ancJent  tlmea  In 
medicine ;  and  in  modern  times  It  still  holds  its 
place  aa  a  useful  remedy  in  tarloui  ilifiriara 
(Thomson,  MaL  lied.  L  fl82  ;  ii.  166  ;  Drntcao, 
Dupttuatorg,  p  317  ;  Bosen.  £ot.  160). 

MYRTLE,  a  plant  diatinguiahed  for  ita  beau- 
tifnl  dark  green  shining  leaiea,  ita  snow-white 
flowera,  and  its  fragrant  smelL'  With  us  it  ia 
known  only  as  a  flower,  or  at  most  aa  a  ahrub  ; 
but  when  mentioned  In  the  Sciiptuns  it  is 
always  spoken  of  as  a  tiM  (NdL  viii.  16  ;  la, 
ilL  IB;  Iv.  13;  Zech.  L  8,  10,  11).  In  the 
Morea  an  intelligent  traveller,  Hr.  Emerson, 
states  that  he  '  travelled  for  hours  through  an 
uncultivated  country,  whilst  the  groves  of  myrtlg 
formed  an  almost  continuous  arbour  overbad, 
covered  here  and  there  with  ita  delicate  white 
flowers,  and  eibaling  at  every  motion  the  most 
delicious  perfume,  while  ita  dart  poliahed  leave* 
combined  coolness  with  beauty'  (Bmeiaon'a 
LtUers/rom  the  jEgean,  L 113),  In  the  present 
day  it  ia  frequently  to  be  seen  growing  in  Palaa- 
tine,  Sjrria,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

HTS1A,  a  province  on  &a  yi.W.  of  Ana 
Minor,  separated  fVom  Europe  by  the  Helles- 
pont. It  was  distinguished  in  ancient  timea  for 
ita  fertility  ;  and  if  properly  cultivated  vroohl 
be  one  ot  the  finest  tracts  tn  Asia  Uinor  (RoseU- 
iiL  11).  '  Passing  by  Mysin,'  Paul  and  hla  com- 
psjiions  Id  labour  '  came  down  to  Troaa,'  and 
from  thence  tliey  sailed  to  Macedonia  (Acta  xvi. 
3,  II,  12).  Pergamos,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  to  which  Christ  sent  measles  by 
hia  aervant  John,  waa  a  city  of  Mysia  (Bev.  iiL 
12), 

MYSTERY.  The  Greek  word  »nwnipio»  occurs 
frequently  in  the  N.  T,,  and  is  nnifonnly  ren- 
dered in  our  version  mj/ilery,  a  word  which,  in 
its  ordinary  use  in  thi^  English  language,  denotea 
a  doctrine  incompmheusible  by  homan  reason, 
which  psrhapa  exhibits  difficulties,  and  even 
apparent  contradictious,  which  we  cannot  solve 
or  explain.  Now  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  thoogh  this  ia  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  by 
most  readers.  The  leading  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  as  there  used  ia  a  secret,  any. 
thing  not  disclosed,  nut  published  to  the  world, 
though  perhaps  communicated  to  a  select  num- 
ber. Now,  this  is  totally  different  from  the 
current  use  of  the  English  word  mystery,  some- 
thing incomprehensible.  In  the  former  sense 
a  thing  was  no  longer  a  mystery  than  whilst  It 
remained  uncvvealed;  in  the  latter  a  thing  is 
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equally  a  mystery  after  the  revelation  as  before. 
To  the  former  we  apply  properly  the  epithet 
unknown;  to  the  latter  we  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  apply  the  term  unknoioable.  Thus  the 
proposition  that  God  would  call  the  Grentiles 
and  receive  them  into  his  church  was  as  Intelli- 
gible and  comprehensible  as  that  he  once  had 
called  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  as 
any  plain  proposition  or  historical  fact.  Yet, 
whikt  undiscovered,  or  at  least  veiled  under 
figures  or  types,  it  remained  in  the  Scriptural 
idiom  a  mystery, '  having  been  hid  from  ages  and 
from  generations.'  But  after  it  pleased  Gpd  to 
reveal  this  his  gracious  purpose  to  the  apostles 
by  his  Spirit  it  was  a  mystery  no  longer  (Rom. 
xvi.  25,  26  ;  1  Cor.  ii  7-10  ;  Eph.  L  9, 10  ;  ill 
1-6,  9-11  ;  vL  19  ;  CoL  L  25-27).  In  aU  these 
passages  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  apostle 
treats  of  something  which  had  been  concealed 
for  ages,  and  was  for  that  reason  called  /iuori^ 
ptoy,  but  was  now  openly  revealed ;  and  not  of 
anything,  in  its  own  nature,  dark  and  inconceiv- 
able. This,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  is  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  ^e  Apocrypha,  both  of  which,  in  matters 
of  criticism  on  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  are  of  good 
authority. 

Nay,  even  in  the  N.  T.  the  word  is  not  con- 
fined to  divine  secrets.  It  is  used  in  reference 
to  those  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  Thus  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  the  anti-Christian  spirit, 
says,  *The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work*  (2  Thess  ii  7) — »'.«.  the  spirit  of  anti- 
Christ  hath  begim  to  operate,  but  its  opera- 
tion is  latent  and  unperceived.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  is  a  blessing  ;  the  spirit  of  anti-Christ 
a  curse.  Both  are  equally  denominated  my9- 
tery,  or  secret,  whilst  they  remain  concealed. 

Iliere  is  one  passage  wherein  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  word  ixvcT-f^piov  must  have  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  English  word  is  com- 
monly understood — namely,  something  which, 
though  revealed,  is  inexplicable,  and  by  human 
faculties  incomprehensible  :  *  Without  contro- 
versy, great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  Gkxi 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be- 
lieved on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory' 
(1  Tim.  iii  16).  But  this  need  be  no  exception 
to  the  meaning  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
word  mystery.  When  a  word  in  a  sentence  of 
Holy  Writ  is  susceptible  of  two  significations,  so 
that  the  sentence,  whichsoever  of  the  two  ways 
it  is  interpreted,  conveys  a  distinct  meaning 
suitable  to  the  scope  of  the  place  ;  and  when 
one  of  these  interpretations  expresses  the  com- 
mon import  of  the  word  in  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
other  assigns  it  a  meaning  which  it  plainly 
has  not  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture,  the 
rules  of  criticism  manifestly  require  that  we 
recur  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Nothing  can  vindicate  lis  in  giving  it  a  singular 
or  even  a  very  uncommon  signification,  except 
that  all  the  more  usual  meanings  would  make 
the  sentence  involve  some  absurdity  or  nonsense. 
This  is  not  the  case  here.  ITie  purport  of  the 
sentence  plainly  is :  *  Great  unquestionably  is  the 
divine  secret  of  which  our  religion  brings  the 
discovery ;  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  That 
mjrstery  is  not  to  be  understood  here  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word  in  the  English  lan- 


guage it  ia  perfectly  plain,  for  the  word,  whaV* 
ever  be  its  meaning,  is  applicable  to  all  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated  by  the  apostle.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  the  word  so  understood  ia 
not  applicable  tb  any  of  them :  most  of  them 
are  very  simple  facts,  which,  so  far  from  being 
incomprehensible,  may  be  understood  by  the 
most  ordinary  minds  :  '  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  tiie  world, 
received  up  into  glory.' 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  mystery  ia  soroetimes 
employed  to  denote  the  figurative  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literal,  which  is  conveyed 
under  any  fable,  parable,  allegory,  symbolical 
action,  representation,  dream,  or  vision.  This 
sense  is  so  nearly  related  to,  if  not  coincident 
with  that  already  given,  that  it  is  perhaps  no- 
thing more  than  a  particular  application  of  the 
same  meaning.  It  ia  plain  that  in  this  case  the 
word  is  used  comparatively  ;  for  however  clear 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  apo- 
logue or  parable  may  be  to  the  intelligent,  it  ia 
obscure  compared  with  the  literal  sense  which 
to  the  unintelligent  proves  a  kind  of  veiL  The 
one  is,  as  it  were,  open  to  the  senses  ;  the  other 
requires  penetration  and  reflection.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  allusion  to  this  import  of  the 
term  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples :  '  Unto 
you  it  ia  given  to  discover  the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God :  but  unto  them  l^at  are  with- 
out all  these  things  are  done  in  parables :  that 
seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,  and  hear- 
ing they  may  hear,  and  not  understand*  (Mark 
iv.  11,  12) ;  in  other  words,  that  it  may  remain 
as  to  them  a  mystery  or  secrety  a  thing  imknown. 
The  moral  truths,  for  example,  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  brought  out  by  our 
Lord  in  his  explanation  of  it,  though  called  mys- 
teries, were  as  far  frum  being  mysteries,  in  ^e 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  incompr^' 
hensible  doctrines^  as  anything  in  the  world 
could  well  be. 

In  this  sense  fivari/jpiop  is  used  in  these  words  : 
'  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou 
sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  ;  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks are  the  seven  churches'  (Rev.  L  20). 
Again,  in  the  same  book  :  *  I  will  tell  thee  the 
mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  car- 
rieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns'  (Rev.  xvii.  7).  Such  also  is  its  meaning 
in  these  words  of  the  apostle  :  '  This  is  a  great 
mystery  ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
church*  (Eph.  v.  32  ;  Campbell,  Oospds,  ii  60, 
62,  64,  67,  75  ;  iv.  102). 
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NADAB.    [Abihu.] 

NA'HUM,  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  belonged 
to  Elkosh  in  Galilee.  Critics  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  time  when  he  prophesied  ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Some  would  refer  it  particularly  to  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria.  After  a  lofty  description  of  Jehovah, 
the  great  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the  ruin  of 
Nineveh  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
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MBipire.    This  lie   describes  in  a  maimer   so  ideas  of  this  kind— as  Shaddai,  the  Ahmightg 

poweifiil  and  graphic  that  he  is  Karcely  excelled  (Gen.  zliz.  25  ;  Rath  L  20,  21).    We  also  have 

by  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory.  examples  of  the  same  kind  i^i  English — as  the 

NA;iN..citywh«r.oura.^„,r«to«dthe  ^M'i^'« 5^'.^^ »«.«on.d 

son  of  a  widow  to  life  as  they  were  carrvinfic  .    Iv    a  7ZZ        i^*-"*"  •*«*  i*i-wob  ii«=i«awire« 

now  dwmdled  to  a  small  hamlet,  which  hes  rui,*'.  A^^^^^Am^^^ .  k«*  i*  i.  *.4>t«ir^»^i..  ♦«> 

.bout  th™.  »il.  to  th.  «>uth.we.t  of  Mount  SS*  J^^**.*  tSL 'l^e"^."^  S 


Samuel  went  with  David,  and  where  they  dwelt  ^®***"  *  ^*  *^®  "^^^  difference  makes  them 

for  a  time,  bat  from  which  David  fled  when  ^^^  ^  ^^  signification.    2.  Even  in  eariy 

Saol  came  thither  in  porsnit  of  him  (1  Sam.  xix.  times  the  practice  began  of  calling  cities  by  the 

18-24 ;  XX.  1).  name  of  one  whom  it  was  wished  to  oommemo- 

rete  or  to  honour.    Thus  Cain  '  bnilded  a  city, 

KA'KED.  1.  Altogether  nndothed  ;  without  &Qd  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch' 
clothes  (Gen.  il  25  ;  ill  7).  2.  Pooriy  clothed  (iv*  17).  The  city  of  Sidon  was  doabtleas  called 
(Is.  Iviiu  7  ;  James  ii.  15).  8.  Not  without  after  Sidon,  Canaan's  eldest  son  (x.  15^  19). 
clothes  nor  yet  poorly  clad,  but  not  having  on  The  names  of  cities,  if  we  were  able  to  trace 
all  the  clothes  usually  worn,  particularly  the  them,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  often  found  to 
upper  garment  (1  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  Is.  xx.  2,  8 ;  have  been  taken  from  their  founders  or  from 
John  xxi.  7 ;  probably  also  Acts  xix.  16).  It  is  of  others  related  to  them.  In  later  times  we  have 
importance  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  many  examples  of  this — as  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Scriptures,  as  it  removes  the  charge  of  indecency  Antioch,  CsBsarea.  The  Psalmist  refen  to  a 
which  might  otherwise  be  brought  against  some  kindred  practice  of  rich  men  in  his  day  :  '  Their 
paasages.  Husbandmen,  it  may  naturally  be  inward  bought  is  that  their  houses  shall  con- 
supposed,  were  obliged  by  the  heat  of  the  tinue  for  ever,  their  dwelling-places  to  all  gene- 
climate  to  carry  on  IJieir  labours  in  the  field  in  rations  :  their  lands  they  call  after  their  own 
comparatively  a  state  of  nudity,  and  on  leaving  names'  (xlix.  11).  This  is  analogous  to,  though 
their  homes  probably  often  threw  off  their  upper  the  converse  of,  the  practice  whidi  was  formerly 
and  such  other  garments  as  they  could  most  common  and  still  prevails  io  some  extent  in 
readily  want.  Tldis  may  enable  us  to  understand  this  country,  of  calling  people  by  the  name  of 
the  charge  which  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  in  their  lands.  8.  Anciently  it  does  not  appear  to 
view  of  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Romans :  have  been  a  practice  to  name  children  after 
'  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  Uie  field  return  their  parents  or  other  persons  whom  it  might 
back  to  take  his  luaria*  (E.  T.  clothes;  Matt  be  wished  to  honour.  We  do  not  recollect  a 
xxiv.  1$).  [Dress.]  4.  Clearly  seen  and  frdly  single  example  of  this  in  the  whole  0.  T.  We 
known  (Job  xxvL  6  ;  Heb.  iv.  13).  5.  Desti-  have  some  examples  of  persons  bearing  the  same 
tute  of  worldly  good  things  (Job  L  21  ;  Eccles.  name  ;  but  considering  the  multitude  of  names 
V.  15).  6.  Destitute  of  innocency,  holiness,  and  which  occur  in  the  genealogies  and  in  other 
righteousness,  inherent  or  imputed,  and  hence  parts  of  Scripture,  the  wonder  is  they  are  so 
exposed  to  8bameandmi8ery(Rev.iiL  17,18).  7.  few.  Even  Uie  great  men  of  the  nation  have 
Deprived  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection,  and  ^o  successors  by  name.  We  have  no  second 
ready  to  be  a  prey  to  their  enemies  (Exod.  xxxiL  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  Moses  or  Aaron, 
25  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  19).  Before  the  fall  there  David  or  Solomon.  By  the  time  of  the  Macca^ 
was  no  sinful,  shameful,  or  hurtfal  nakedness,  bees,  however,  the  practice  had  begun.  In  that 
as  there  were  no  sinful  dispositions,  no  part  of  remarkable  family  we  find  the  names  Judas 
the  human  body  was  unfit  to  be  seen  ;  but  sin  (Judah),  Simon  (Simeon),  Eleazer,  and  Jonathan 
entering  they  found  they  were  naked,  that  they  (1  Maccab.  ii.  1-5).  This  name  Judas  appeare 
were  become  unholy  and  unrighteous,  and  to  have  become  particularly  common,  no  doubt 
that  they  needed  a  covering  for  those  parts  of  from  Judah,  who  might  in  some  sense  be  held 
their  body  afterwards  called  nakedness  (Gen.  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  the  N.  T. 
ilL  7 ;  ix.  22).  we  have  Judas    the    son   of  Alpheus,  Judas 

Iscariot  (Luke  vi.  15,  16),  Judas  of  Galilee 

NAME  is  properly  that  by  which  a  person  (Acts  v.   87),  Judas    at    Damascus   (ix.   11), 

or  thing  is  c^ed  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Judas  sumamed  Barsabas   (xv.   22,   27,   82). 

persons  or  things.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  James  (Jacob,  Icuccti^of) 

The  name  of  God  signifies — 1.  God  himself  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James  the  brother  of 

(Exod.  iii  13,  14 ;  Ps.  Ixi.  5 ;  Mai.  L  11 ;  1  John  (Matt.  x.  2,  3) ;  and  a  distinct  person, 

Tim.  vi.  1).     It  is  of  importance  to  mark  this  *  James  the  Lord's  brother'  (GaL  i.  19).     Wo 

sense  of  the  word.     It  gives  precision  to  many  have  also  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt  i. 

passages  which  might  otherwise  be  felt  to  be  18,  19),  and  Joseph  of  Arimathwa  (Luke  xxiiL 

vague  and  indefinite.    Such  passages  may  gene-  50,  51),  and  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian  (see 

rally  be  tested  by  substituting  the  personal  also  iii.  24,  26,  30). 

pronouns  for  the  word  name  (comp.  John  xii.  28  In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history  it 

with  xvii  4).     2.  Particular  glories  or  perfec-  appears  to  have  become  a  practice  to  call  child- 

tions  of  his  nature  (Exod.  xxxiv.  5-7).    Jehovah  ren  by  the  name  of  their  parents  or  some  other 

is  not  the  only  example  of  this.    In  the  Hebrew  near  relative.    When  John  the  Baptist  was  dr- 

language  the  names  given  to  God  often  involve  cumdsed  the  friends  and  neighboun  '  called 


NAPHTALI 

him  Zachsriu,  ttltr  the  name  of  hu  father ; ' 
and  vheu  his  mother  objected  to  thla,  ud  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  called  Joho, '  they  aaid 
unto  her,  There  ia  none  of  Uiy  kindred  that  la 
called  bj  this  name'  (Lalw  L  GS-61),  an  anawer 
which  thews  the  views  then  entertained  among 
the  Jews.  4.  In  the  later  timei  of  the  Jewish 
conunonwealth  peraona  had  not  unlniqaentl; 
two  names,  the  one  Syriac,  the  other  Grssk  or 
IiBtin.  '  It  wm  cuatomarj  with  the  Jews,' 
Hfi  Cave,  '  when  traielliiig  into  foreign 
couDtriea  or  baring  occasion  freqneotlr  to  con- 
renie  with  the  Oreeki  and  Bomana,  to  assume 
to  themselres  a  Greek  or  Latin  name  of  great 
afflnity  and  something  of  the  same  sigiudcation 
with  that  of  their  own  countrj.  Thus  among 
our  Lord's  disciples  we  have  Simon,  whom  oar 
Lonl  called  Cephas  or  Peter,  both  wordi  aigm- 
^ing  *  a  rock  ;'  we  have  Thomas,  who  waa  eaUed 
Didymus,  both  wonli  algnifylng  'a  twin ;'  we 
liave  also  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  probably  also 
Bartholomew  and  Nathaniel,  We  have  likewise 
Baul, '  who  waa  also  called  Paul,'  and  Tabitha, 
called  Dorcas,  both  words  signifying  't,  goat" 
(Cave,  BitL  Apottia,  181).  S.  Hkou  of  pe> 
■ana,  places,  or  things  were  often  slgDidoint. 
Thus  UelcM-zedA  signiOes  '  king  of  righteoua- 
neM'  <Gen.  lir.  18  ;  Heb.  viL  2}  j  Abraham, 
the 'ttther  of  a  multitude'  (iviL  G) ;  Immana-el, 
■Qodwithos'  (Is.  viL  11;  Matt.  L  23);  Baal- 
lebub,  BeeUabub,  'Lord  of  fliea'  (2  Kings  L 
2  ;  Matt  x.  25)  ;  Beth-shameah,  '  honte  of  the 
son'  (1  3am.  ri.  12) ;  En-gadi,  'the  fountain  of 
the  kid'  (xiiiL  29);  Eben^zer,  'the  stone  of 
help'  (vii.  12).  6.  Names  of  God  often  enter 
into  the  composition  of  other  words,  as  Beth-el, 
•the  honse  of  Ood'  (Gen.  liL  8);  Ishmael, 
'  Ood  will  hear'  (ivl  11) ;  Jehovah-Jiroh, '  the 
Lord  will  see  or  prorido '  (iiii.  H). 

NAPH^TALI,  the  siith  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
second  by  Bilhah  the  handmud  of  Rachel  (Qen. 
XII.  7,  S).  In  his  blessing  of  Napbtali  Jacob 
said  :  '  Naphtall  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  gireth 
goodly  words'  (ilii.  21).  This  might  eipreas 
the  activity  and  courtesy  of  that  tribe ;  but 
some  prefer  the  translation  of  the  Seventy, 
which  reads  the  passage — '  Naphtali  is  a  tree 
shot  out,  putting  forth  goodly  branchea  ; '  and 
so  would  import  tlie  fertility  and  increase  of 
that  tribe ;  but  neither  do  the  Hebrew  accents 
countenance  this  reading,  nor  is  it  materially 
different  from  the  blessing  of  Joseph  in  the  very 
neit  verse.  When  the  Israelites  came  oat  of 
Egypt  tbia  tribe  consisted  of  S3,100  fighting  men 
(Num.  i.  13) ;  but  they  decreased  In  the  wilder 
Dcssto  45,400  (uvL  GO).  Their  inheritance  was 
along  the  south  of  Lebanon  and  to  the  west  of 
the  waters  of  Merom  and  the  lake  ot  Tiberias,  and 
was  eitremely  fertile  (Josh.  lii.  S2-3B).  But 
they  permitted  the  Caaaaniles  to  retain  Beth- 
anath  and  Beth-shemesb,  two  of  their  cities,  on 
condition  of  their  payuig  them  tribute  (Judg. 
t  33).  Under  Barak,  their  countryman,  they 
and  the  ZebulunitfS  fought  with  distinguished 
bnvery  t^inst  the  army  of  Jabin  the  younger ; 
and  under  Gideon  they,  along  with  other  tribes, 
puraued  the  Midlanitss  (Jndg.  iv.  6,  10  ;  v.  18 ; 
vii.  23).  Instigated  by  Asa,  Benhadad  king  of 
Syria  terribly  ravaged  the  land  of  Naphtali  <1 
Emgi  IT.  20).    The  Naphtslil«s  were  carried 


captive  by  TigLith-pUeMr  king  of  Aatyila  {3 
Kings  IV.  29). 

NARCIErsUSL  h  Bom.  itL  II  Pan!  says : 
'  Greet  them  that  be  of  the  [honaehoM]  of  Na^ 
cisaos,  which  are  In  the  Lord.'  There  were  at 
Rome,  about  thii  time,  two  noted  persons  at 
this  name — one  the  Well-known  freedmaa  and 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudlns,  who  pos- 
sessed great  inHneDce  with  him,  and  who  was 
pat  to  death  by  Nero  a.1).  fi4,  soon  after  the 
death  of  CJaodint,  aod  therefore  before  this 
epistle  was  written.  The  other  waa  a  favourite 
of  Nero's,  and  is  probably  the  penon  here  re- 
ferred to.  This  Naicissoa  was  put  to  death  by 
Oalba  (Oonybeare,  iL  189).  Whether  the  peraon 
referred  to  was  a  Christian  docQ  not  appear, 
though  the  Greeks  have  made  b'm  bishop  of 
Athens.  Some  ot  his  slaves  or  ti«edmen  may 
have  become  Christians,  and  the  salntatioQ  does 
not  necessarily  include  him.  It  may  mean 
merely  the  Christians  in  his  housck 

NATHAN'ABL.    [Ah»ti.bs,  Ba.Tiholomae.'\ 

KA'TAP  0O3)  one  of  the  ingredient*  in  the 
Jews'  sacred  perfnoie  {Eiod.  m.  34).  This  is 
the  only  paataga  In  wUch  the  word  occnn,  and 
there  in  the  E.  T.  it  is  rendered  ilacU.  The 
word  Nataf  has  been  very  varioosty  translated, 
and  ws  do  not  feel  able  to  determine  what  sub- 
stance it  was.  Nothing  certain  is  known  in  re- 
gard to  it 

NATABETH,  a  city  of  G«IiIe^  where  the 
parents  of  our  Saviour  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
brought  op  (Lnke  it  4,  G,  39,  GI ;  It.  16).  It 
is  mentioned  only  in  the  N,  T.  The  nam*  does 
not  occur  in  the  0.  T.  nor  in  Joaephns.  Though 
in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  It  is  called  a 
city,  it  was  probably  only  a  small  and  unim- 
portant village  (Robinson,  ili.  196).  Nathanael's 
question :  '  Can  any  good  Qting  come  out  of 
Nazareth  I '  (John  L  4fl)  seems  almost  to  In- 
dicate something  worse  than  Insigntflcance. 
The  Jews  called  the  early  Christiana  Naiarenes, 
obviously  In  contempt  (Acts  niv.  G).  Those 
mongrel  religionists  who  were  for  mingling  Chiia- 
tionlty  with  Judaism  came  aflerwarda  to  be 
called  Naiarenea. 

The  present  town  of  Naiareth,  caUed  in  Arabic 
En-Nasirah,  Uet  in  a  lovely  little  deU  or  basin 
sarrounded  on  all  sides  by  hitls,  some  one  of 
which  may  well  have  been  the  spot  whither 
Jesos  was  led  by  his  townsmen  '  noto  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that 
they  might  cast  him  down  headlong ;  but  he, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way ' 
(Luke  iv.  28-30).  Though  not  so  mean  as  some 
other  Ullages  in  the  country,  there  is  nothing 
very  striking  in  its  appearance.  The  houses 
are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  They  have 
only  flat  terraced  roofs,  without  the  domes  so 
common  In  Jerusalem  and  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, The  conventual  buildings  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  including  the  flntin  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  with  their  different  enclosures 
surrounded  by  atroDg  walls ;  the  Casa  Nuova, 
or  hou.10  built  by  the  convent  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  ;  and  the  Mohammedan 
mosque,  are  the  buildings  which  chlefiy  attract 
the  attention  of  nsitors  (Robinson,  So.  ilL  1S3, 
186;  Wilson,  a  81,  92). 
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Tlie  population  of  Nazareth  Dr.  Robinson  harbour  of  Philippl,  which  was  ten  miles  inland, 

states  as  follows : — Greeks,  1040  ;  Greek  Catho-  It  was  here  the  apostle    Panl  first   entered 

lies,  520  ;  Latins,  480  ;  Maronites,  400  ;  Mos-  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11 ;  Conybeare,  L  809). 

lema,  680  :  in  all,  8120  (Res,  iii.  185).  %Ti3.T»A'T/\mTi       -kt^  >  ^ *v     tj  .x  m 

^                   '           *                   '  NEBAJOTH,  or  Nebaioth,  the  eldest  8(ni  of 

NAZ'ARITES,  pereons,  either  men  or  women,  ^^°V^^  *"?  °°«  °'  ?»«  ^f'f  princes  or  <^ 

peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  for  a  °^  *"J»f  7?°,^«",  d^cended  from  hun  <G«l 

^cnhir  period  or  for  life.     During  the  period  "^-  ^\  1J»  ^®i.\^^v  ^'  ll\  .f^*PP^ 

^his  vowVNaiarite  was  to  drink  no  wine  nor  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  .*"^  J^*  »*  » J*"*/ 

strong  drink,  nor  vinegar  of  any  kind,  nor  liquor  !5»«y  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  ^ur,  that  is 

of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes  or  dried-nothing,  ]^?^  Egypt  as  thou  go«t  toward  Aasyna. 

in  shoi^that  was  made  if  the  vine.  fh>m  the  Thw  appears  pUimly  to  pomt  to  Arabiaas  tiie 

kernels  even  to  the  husk.     No  razor  was  to  <^"°i^  inhabited    by  the  several  tnb«  da- 

come  on  his  head,  but  he  was  to  allow  the  locks  ^^^^^^  from  Ishmael.  among  which  we  are  of 

of  the  hair  of  his  head  to  grow.     He  was  to  ??^P«  ^  "^^^"^  ^^  descendants  of  Nebaioth. 

'  come  at  no  dead  body.'  and  was  not  to  make  ^edar  was  Ishmael  s  second  son  ;  and  Isaiah. 

himself  unclean  for  his  father  or  mother,  his  J^J^^f/^^S^^^^^^r/^T  n  ^*  *^?!^"^' 

brother  or  sister,  if  any  of  them  died.  \^  the  flocks  of  Kediu;  shall  be  gathered  unto 

If  any  man  died  suddenly  by  him,  and  he  de-  IJ««,J  ^}^  ^^  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto 
filed  the  head  of  his  consecration,  he  was  to  shave  *^^,,^.^  A  ,^  !««??  "^^TJ  *!**  *^ 
hisheadin  thedayofhiscleansing,ontheseventh  "j!^^^  ^^  ^*^  *"!f?  ^J^}^  ^^y  "^  ^ 
day  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  to  bring  two  tur-  ^"^^^  J  »S^  j^^°<»  »^  « likely  they  were  nomadic 
ties  or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  door  of  the  *"^^  Profane  wnters  speak  of  the  No^rouM 
Ubemacle  of  the  congregation  ;  and  the  priest  f^J,  ^^«  .^*^*«»  ^2*^^^^?"^  !f^?  S^ 
was  to  offer  up  the  one  for  a  sin-offering  and  the  ^^^y  ^''^^  ^^^  ^«  Nabaioth  ^  Uie  He- 
other  for  a  bumtK)ffering,  and  make  an  atone-  ^'J^V  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
ment  for  him,  for  that  he  sinned  by  the  dead,  ?^f  ited  Arabia  Petr«a :  IHo  emy  phures  them 
'  and  8haU  hallow  his  head  that  same  day ;  and  "»  ^'^  ^^elix.  Jerome,  following  Josephus, 
he  shall  consecreto  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  " y\*^«  J^^^^.^  "^^^^  ^J^'^J^l  ^S^^  ^ 
his  separation,  and  shaU  bring  a  lamb  of  the  ^«  ??^  ^^  "  ,^"^  to  this  day  Nabathn, 
tint  year  for  a  trespass-offering  ;  but  the  days  ^^c**  w  part  of  Arabia, 
that  were  before  shall  be  lost,  because  his  j.-^'BO,  one  of  the  gods  of  Babylon  (U.  xlvL 
separation  was  defiled.  ^y^    ^„^  ^^  ^^  Assyria.      His  charwjter  and 

When  the  penod  of  his  vow  was  completed  functions  are  not  very  clearly  defined.    Some  of 

the  Ni«anto  was  to  be  brought  unto  the  door  of  ^^      -^^^^       ^^  ^  him  seem  to  refertohim 

the  Uberaacle  of  the  congregation,  and  was  to  ^  ^^^^  who  patronised  knowledge  or  leam- 

offer  one  he-lamb  for  a  bumtK)ffermg,  and  one  •        The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum 

ewe-lamb  for  a  sm^ffermg,  and  one  ram  for  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^  chamber  at  the  south-east 

peaceK)ffermg8  ;    and  a  basket  of   unleavened  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Nimroud.     The  most 

bread,  cakes  of  line  flour  mingled  with  oil  and  ^^^^^^^  ^^    ,^  ^^  ^^^   however,  was  at  Bor- 

wafera  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil.  ^-        ^^^^  Babylon,  which  was  almost  as  cele- 

and  their  meat^ffenng  and  their  drmk-offerinps.  y^}^^  ^  ^^^  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Mero- 

And  he  was  to  shave  his  head  at  the  door  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  Babylon.     Each  of  these  temples  had  a 

tabernacle  of  the  congrcRation  and  to  take  the  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^  ^^.^,^  ^.^  deii^it.:d  the 

hair  of  his  head  and  put  it  m  the  fire,  which  was  ^^^  ^^  tabernacle  of  the  god.     The  tower  of  the 

under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peacenoffenngs.     And  ^^^^^  ^^  Rabylon,  containing  the  ark  of  Mero- 

the  pnest  was  to  take  the  sodden  shoulder  of  ^^^f   .^  ^„„     described  in  the  inscription  of 

the  ram,  and  one  unleavened  cake  out  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  of  which  Herodotus 

basket,  and  one  unleavened  wafer,  and  put  them  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice 

upon  the  hands  of  the  Nazante  ;  and  the  priest  ^^  ^j^^      ^^  ^      j^  ^^  B^l^^  ^^  Babylon.     The 

was  to  wave  them  for  a  wave-offenng  before  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  Borsippa,  which  contains 

Lord  ;  and  after  that  the  J^azarite  might  drink  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  tabcniacle  of  Nebo,  and  which  was 

VI.  1-zi).  ^Ij^^  celebrated  edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist 

Nazantes,  It  «  probaWe,  were  not  frequent  ^  ^-^  ^       ^^^^     ^j,^  ^^^^  Bi„  Nimroud 

among  the  Iwaehtes.     The  practice  involved  (R^^ii^son,  fferodol  L  638). 

somewhat  burdensome  and  mconvenient  priva-  ^he  name  of  Nebo  enters  into  the  composi- 

tions.  and  none  were  under  any  particular  obli-  ^.^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^  Chaldaan  names,  as  N^bo- 

gations  to  submit  to  them,     ^e  only  distinct  ,            Nabo-nassar.  Nebu-chadnezzar.  Nebu- 

aiample  which  we  have  m  the  Scnptin^es  is  J^^       Nebu-shasban,  Samgar-nebo,  etc 

Samson  (Judg.  xni.  7).     John  the  Baptist  is  »         o            » 

supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  Nazante,  but  NE^O,  Mouirr.     [Abarum.] 
the  passages  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded 

(Lukei  16;  vii.  83)  are  quite  insufficient  to  NEBU-CHADNEZ'ZAR,  the  king  of  Babylon, 

prove  it     Whether  Paul's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18),  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nabo-polassar, 

and  that  of  the  four  men  mentioned  in  xxi.  23-  who,  after  being  confederated  with  Cyaxares 

27,  were  Nazante  vows,  is,  we  think,  doubtful ;  king  of  Media  in   taking   Nineveh  and  over* 

but  see  Lam.  iv.  7  ;  Amos  iL  11,  12.  throwing  the  Assyrian    empire,   founded    the 

Babylonian  empire  as  distinguished  from  the 
NEAP'OLIS  (N/a  Il^Xtj,  Xew  City)^  a  seaport  kingdom  of    Babylon.      Nebuchadnezzar   sue- 
on  the  east  coast  of  Macedonia.     It  was  the  ceeded  his  father  as  king  of  Babylon  about  the 
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year  ao.  604  (Rawlizuon  in  JlerodoL  L  507, 

5J6). 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  Nelrachad- 
nexxar  in  the  Scriptures  is  of  his  defeating  the 
army  of  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  at  Car- 
chemieh,  by  the  river  Euphrates.  This  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
He  also  subjugated  Jehoiakim,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  whom  Pharaoh'Necho  had  made  king 
of  Judah  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and  he  took 
'Irom  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  of 
Euphiates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egypt'  (Jer.  xlvL  1,  2  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  7). 

On  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  his  son  Jehoiachin 
reigned  in  his  stead  ;  but  after  a  short  reign  of 
three  months  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  having  surrendered  to  him,  he 
carried  him  and  great  numbers  of  his  people 
captive  to  Babylon,  together  with  all  the  trea- 
sures and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple.  This  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  8-16  ;  Jer.  xxviL  19,  20). 

Nebuchadnezzar  now  placed  Zedekiah,  another 
of  the  sons  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne  of  Judah  ; 
but  after  a  reign  of  about  eleven  years  Jerusalem 
was  again  taken  by  his  army,  and,  with  its 
temple,  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  the  king 
having  been  made  prisoner,  he  and  his  people 
were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  This  was  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign, 
and  was  the  completion  of  the  captivity  of  tiie 
kingdom  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxviL  1 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  17  ;  XXV.  1-21). 

The  Soiptures  also  refer  to  the  siege  of  T3rre 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  it  is  said  the  siege  was 
protracted  for  thirteen  years,  and  that  when  the 
city  was  taken  it  was  found  to  be  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  having  transported  themselves  and 
their  effects  to  the  neighbouring  island  (Ezek. 
xxvi  7-14  ;  xxix.  17,  18).  He  appears  also  to 
have  conquered  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  there  to 
have  obtained  '  wages  for  the  service  that  he  had 
served  against  Tyre'  (xxix.  19,  20).  Nor  were 
these  his  only  conquests.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  conquerors  of  ancient 
tim^.  (For  other  notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
see  Dan.  i  3-21  ;  iL  ;  iii.) 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Nebucbadneezar  were 
the  gigantic  works  which  he  executed  in  Babylon 
and  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  were,  when  we 
consider  their  extent,  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
The  great  outer  wall  was  an  old  work  which  it 
is  probable  he  merely  repaired  and  renovated  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  built  entirely  a  second 
wall,  somewhat  less  thick  but  almost  as  strong, 
as  a  defence  for  *  his  inner  city  ;*  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which,  as  given  in  The  Standard  In- 
acription  of  Nebuchadnesszar,  wos  16,000  cubits, 
or  about  five  English  miles.  He  also  'con- 
structed- an  entirely  new  palace,  a  magnificent 
building,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  the 
modem  Kosr.'  [Babylon.]  Another  construc- 
tion (probably)  of  this  monarch's  was  the  great 
canal  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (and  which  may 
be  still  distinctly  traced)  running  from  the  Hit, 
the  Is  of  Herodotus,  to  the  bay  of  Graine  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  '  a  distance  of  from  400  to  500 
miles,  large  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships, 
and  serving  at  once  for  purposes  of  trade,  for 
iirigation,  and  for  protection  against  attacks 
2d 


fhmi  the  Arabs.  From  these  instances  we  may 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  great 
works  were  constructed.  He  built  or  rebuilt 
almost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  Babylon 
itself  (upon  the  bricks  of  whidi  scarcely  any 
other  name  is  found),  Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha, 
Teredon,  Chilmod,  etc. ;  he  formed  aqueducts, 
and  constructed  the  wonderful  hanging  gardens 
at  Babylon ;  he  raised  the  huge  pyramidal 
temples  at  Borsippa  and  Akkerkuf,  which  still 
remain  in  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  and  the  Nimrud- 
Tepesse,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
shrines  not  hitherto  identified ;  he  formed  the 
extensive  reservoir  near  Sippara,  140  miles  in 
circumference  ;  he  built  quays  and  breakwaters 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  he  made 
embankments  of  solid  masonry  at  various  points 
of  the  two  great  streams  ;  and  finally,  he  greatly 
beautified,  if  he  did  not  actually  rebuild,  the 
famous  temple  of  Belus'  (Bawlinson  in  HerodoL 
L  511).* 

'  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  (a  period  of  about  eighteen  years)  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  known  event  of  historical 
importance,  llie  embellishment  of  his  capital, 
and  the  great  works  of  public  utility  which  he 
had  commenced  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
may  have  principally  occupied  him.  During 
seven  years,  however,  he  was  incapacitated  from 

*  The  fact  of  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilding 
Babylon  is  vouched  for  by  Berosus,  as  quoted 
by  Josephus  (ConL  Apion.  L  19),  and  is  con* 
firmed  by  the  bricks  found  in  its  ruins.  The 
other  cities  are  assigned  to  him  either  because 
his  name  is  foimd  exclusively  upon  their  bricks, 
or  because  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  his 
in  the  inscriptions.  Most  of  the  other  great 
works  here  mentioned  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
the  same  authority,  particularly  on  that  of  The 
Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  a  paper  on  'The  Inscrip- 
tions of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,'  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  476,  says: 
'  It  was  a  custom  borrowed  from  Assyria  that 
the  bricks  used  in  building  the  ancient  cities  on 
the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  should  be 
stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  royal 
founder.  With  regard  to  Babylonia  proper  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  ruin  from  some 
distance  north  of  Bagdad  as  far  south  as  the 
Birs-Nimroud  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
I  have  examined  the  bricks  in  situ  belonging  to 
perhaps  one  hundred  different  towns  and  cities 
within  this  area,  and  I  never  found  any  other  le- 
gend than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar  king  of  Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  really  the  first  builder  in  Babylonia.  As 
far  as  the  town  of  Babylon  is  concerned,  I  admit 
without  hesitation  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  that 
king,  for  the  name  of  any  other  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and  the  monarch, 
moreover,  says  in  Scripture,  '  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  that  I  have  built?'  In  a  foot-note 
Rawlinson  further  says  :  '  At  Bagdad  itself  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  within  the  town  is 
formed,  for  the  space  of  nearly  100  yards,  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  brickwork,  which,  until  lately, 
was  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  caliphs. 
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perfonning  the  datiee  of  his  station  by  the 
Dudady  tent  to  punish  his  pride,  a  form  appax^ 
ently  of  the  madness  called  lycanthropy.  After 
a  reign  of  48  years,  the  longest  recorded  of  any 
Babybnian  monarch,  he  died  aa  661'*  (Baw- 
linson  in  fferodoL  L  616). 

KEHE3iirAH,  tirshatha  or  governor  of  Jndah 
under  the  Persian  government  He  was  previ- 
onsly  cnp-bearer  to  Artazerzes  Longimanns,  the 
king  of  Persia;  but  receiving  accounts  from 
Jndah  that '  the  remnant  that  were  left  of  the 
captivity  there  were  in  great  affliction  and 
reproach  ;  that  the  wall  of  Jemsalem  was  broken 
down,  and  the  gates  thereof  burned  with  fire,' 

but  which  I  found,  on  examination,  the  bricks 
to  date  from  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.'  We 
have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  great  works  in 
and  about  Babylon  were  executed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  we  cannot  easily  receive  Rawlinson  s 
opinion  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  him.  He 
himself,  in  what  is  called  The  Standard  Interip- 
Hon  of  S^ebuchadnezzar,  refers  to  various  works 
which  were  begun  by  his  father  Nabo-polassar, 
and  which  he  only  completed. 

*  The  following  statement  by  Bawlinson  in 
his  Bampton  Lectwrta  is  interesting :  *  Berosus 
appears  to  have  kept  silence  on  the  sulig'ect  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  mysterious  malady.  I  cannot 
think  with  Hengstenberg  that  either  he  or  Aby- 
denus  intended  any  allusion  to  this  remarkable 
fact  in  the  accounts  which  they  furnished  of  his 
decease.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
native  writer  would  tarnish  the  glory  of  his 
country's  greatest  monarch  by  any  mention  of 
an  affliction  which  was  of  so  strange  and  debas- 
ing a  character.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  he 
would  be  aware  of  it.  As  Nebuchadnezzar  out- 
lived his  affliction,  and  was  again  *  established 
in  his  kingdom,'  all  monuments  belonging  to 
the  time  of  his  malady  would  have  been  subject 
to  his  own  revision  ;  and  if  any  record  of  it  was 
allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  care  would  have 
been  taken  that  the  truth  was  not  made  too 
plain  by  couching  the  record  in  sufficiently  am- 
biguous phraseology.  Berosus  may  have  read, 
without  fully  understanding  it,  a  document 
which  has  descended  to  modem  times  in  a 
tolerably  complete  condition,  and  which  seems 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
king  was  for  a  time  incapacitated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  royal  functions.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  The  Standard  Inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  monarch  himself  relates 
that  during  some  considerable  time — four  years 
apparently  —  all  his  great  works  were  at  a 
stand  :  *  he  did  not  build  high  places — he  did 
not  lay  up  treasures — ^he  did  not  sing  the  praises 
of  his  Lord,  Merodach — ^he  did  not  oflFer  him 
sacrifice — he  did  not  keep  up  the  works  of  irri- 
gation.' The  cause  of  this  suspension  at  once 
of  religious  worship  and  of  works  of  utility  is 
stated  in  the  document  in  phrases  of  such  ob- 
scurity as  to  be  unintelHgibla  Until,  therefore, 
a  better  explanation  is  offered,  it  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  at  least  highly  probable  that  the 
passage  in  question  contains  the  royal  version  of 
that  remarkable  story  with  which  Daniel  con- 
cludes his  notice  of  the  great  Chaldeean  sovereign ' 
(Rawlinson,  Bampton  Lect  166). 


he  obtamed  permiadon  fh>m  the  king  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  build  it  This  was  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea,  about  445  B.C, 
and,  H  is  to  be  noticed,  about  ninety  yean  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  Zer- 
nbbabel,  upon  the  proclamation  of  Qyma,  whidi 
was  in  636  &a  (Neh.  L  1-3  ;  iL  1-8).  Esm  the 
priest  was  now  in  the  oonntry,  having  ooma 
about  thirteen  yean  before  with  a  new  body  of 
Jews  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viL  1, 6-8  ;  viiL  1-80), 
and  had  promoted  a  reformation  am<Hig  his 
brethren  in  regard  to  their  marriagea,  many  of 
them  having  taken  strange  wives  of  the  heatiien 
nations  around  them  (ix.  z.)  Nehemiah  no 
sooner  arrived  than  he  took  meaanros  for  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii  11* 
20  ;  ilL),  and  the  work  was  carried  on  snooesa- 
fUly  anddst  much  oppoeition  from  their  enemjea 
(iv.  vL) ;  but  though  the  walls  were  fhiished, 
and  '  the  city  was  large  and  great,  the  peoj^ 
were  few  therein,  and  the  houses  were  not 
builded'  (viL  4 ;  xi  1,  2).  The  work  of  reli- 
gious reformation  was  now  carried  on  coigointly 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (viiL  ix.  x.)  Ndie* 
miah  remained  in  the  countzy  at  this  thne  about 
twelve  years ;  but  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Artaxerxes  he  returned  to  Persia  ;  but  after  a 
time  he  again  obtained  leave  of  the  king  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  (xiiL  6,  7) ;  and  on  Us  re- 
turn he  found  that  many  disorders  had  in  the 
meanwhile  arisen  among  his  Jewish  oountrymen, 
to  the  remedying  of  which  he  now  vigoiDUsly 
set  himself  (xiiL  7-31).  '  How  long  he  remained 
at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,'  says  Davidson, '  is 
uncertain ;  but  Havemick  has  shewn  that  it 
could  not  have  been  above  nine  years,  and  sup- 
poses him  to  return  about  B.o.  424.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  second  administration  probably  lasted 
about  ten  years — ue,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus  (xiL  22),  or  B.a  413  or 
412.  Thus  his  administration  lasted  perhaps 
about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  *  (Home^ 
iL  697).  All  this  is  certainly  very  possible,  but 
it  rests  on  slender  evidence ;  and  it  wUl  be  re- 
marked that  the  figures  here  given  do  not  quite 
correspond  with  each  other. 

The  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Nehemiah, 
there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting,  was 
written  by  himself.  To  the  English  reader  this 
may  appear  undoubted  from  the  very  introduc- 
tion :  *  The  words  of  Nehemiah  the  son  of 
Hachaliah  '(LI);  but  though  the  original  will 
bear  this  translation,  the  likelihood  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  other 
passages,  as  1  Kings  xL  41  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  29, 
that  it  should  be  rendered,  *  The  acts  of  Nehe- 
miah.' But  though  this  cannot  be  held  as  proof 
of  Nehemiah  being  the  writer  of  the  book,  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  the  first  part  of  it  was 
written  by  him,  for  the  writer  uses  throughout 
the  first  person  (L-vii.)  In  x.  28-39  he  also 
uses  the  first  person  plural,  and  in  xiL  27-43 
he  uses  the  first  i>erson  singular  ;  and  in  xiiL  6- 
31  we  certainly  have  Nehemiah  again  writing. 
As  the  book  thus  bears  that  so  much  of  it  was 
written  by  him,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
other  parts  to  prevent  his  having  written  them 
also,  we  apprehend  we  are  entitled  to  consider 
the  whole  as  proceeding  from  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  such  satisfa^^tory  evidence  can  be 
adduced  of  the  authorship  of  an  ancient  book. 
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The  Nehemiah  who  rotomed  from  Babylon  Under  him  the  apostle  suffered  martyrdom,  beh 

with  Zembbabel  was  a  different  person  from  ing,  according  to  tiie  common  tradition,  beheaded, 

him  who  is  the  subject  of  this  article.    As  he  Nero's  tyranny  and  cruelties  became  so  arbitrary 

had  occasion  to  see  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  he  and  insupportable  that  the  legions  in  the  pro- 

oould  scarcely  now  have  been  under  110  years  vinces  revolted,  and  even  his  own  friends  and 

of  age,  and  so  not  very  fit  for  being  a  cup-  flatterers  abandoned  him.    Being  driven  to  dea- 

bearer  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes.  peration,  he  died  miserably  by  his  own  hand 

xTWTj'n  AT         -J  1   #  Av    n-xvi.        V  ^^'  ^S»  ftftcr  a  reign  of  nearly  fourteen  years. 
NERGAL,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites,  who  were  »  •©-  j  * 

a  tribe  of  the  Chaldsans  or  Persians.    Two  of       NET'ER.    *\n3  (neter)  in  the  two  passages 

Nebuchadnezzar's  princes  were,  in  honour  of  it,  where  it  occurs  (Prov.  xxv.  20  and  Jer.  iL  22) 

called  Nergal-sharezer  (2  Kings  zvii.  30 ;  Jer.  is  rendered  in  the  R  T.  nUre,  our  translators 

TXTJT.  3).  having  doubtless  been  misled  by  the  similarity 

NE'RO,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  ;  and  ^1*^«  ^«-    ^^^  ^f  *?  ^^^o*  ^  ^*^  °'  '^^ 

though  his  name  does  notoccur  in  the  N.  T.,  1^  of  commerce :  it  \b  the  nateon  of  the  an- 

there  is  repeated  reference  to  him  as  emperor.  Si«?*»;  ^%  carbonate  of  soda  of  tiie  moderns. 

Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  suo-  ^*  f  ^9^^  "i^^^l^S  *^*  ■^"'  of ^jpt,  Syna, 

ceeded  Claudius,  a.d.  64,  he  bonducted  the  f^^  ""^f,  ^  °^  <?»«  ^f '^J  ^^  ^"^  ^*^ 

govermnent  in  a  way  which  gained  him  general  ^  ^!L^!  J^^^S^lS^  U^^ 
approbation  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  ^  ?  ^^  ^  particularly  famous.  It  also 
the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  of  princes,  and  alwimds  in  common  or  •ea  salt  and  ^  manne 
one  of  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  of  f^  ^J  ^  employed  m  medidne,  m  the  manu- 
menr-a  very  monster  of  wickedness  a^d  foUy.  f«^  °^  «^^  '^^  "  °5f  o^^«  ^H*^  '^^^' 
About  A.D.  64  the  city  of  Rome  was  set  on  fire  J^^*»  °^  »SfP-  Hence  the  wwds  of  Jeremiah  : 
and  a  great  part;  of  it  destroyed;  and  he  ky  under  ^°"«''^*^°?  wash  thee  with  nateon  (K  -P. 
the  imputation  of  having  been  the  author  of  the  ^^K  ^^  ^^  *»»f  "^^^^^  '^J^J^'K  ^%^: 
calamity.  '  To  supprew  this  common  rumour,'  qj^ty  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
says  Tacitus,  '  Nero  procured  others  to  be  ac-  J^  reference  of  Solomon  is  notquite  »o  clear : 
cused,  and  inflicted  exquisite  punishments  upon  ^  ^««^  '^If^  '^^'^  (E-  T.  mM,  so  ia  he  that 
those  people  who  were  in  abhorrence  for  their  »">««*?  «>^^  »  ^^^^  ^"^  ,  If  vinegar  is 
crimesTMid  wer«  commonly  known  by  the  name  P°Ff^.  o'^^to)n,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
of  Christians.  They  had  their  denomination  c^bomc  add  makes  its  escape  producing  an  agree- 
from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  fWe  effervescence.  Perhaps,  ^refore,  the  mean- 
was  put  to  deatii  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator  "^,!\^*  *^«  music  of  song  pnxiuwss  excitement 
Pontius  PUate.  This  pernicious  su^stition,  or  hghtness  even  m  hearts  burdened  witii  sorrow, 
though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again,  NETH'INIM.  Some  writers  represent  them 
and  spread  not  only  over  Judsea,  the  source  of  to  have  been  bondmen  or  slaves  of  the  taber- 
this  evil,  but  reached  the  city  also,  whither  nacle  and  temple,  and  trace  their  origin  to  the 
flow  from  all  quarters  all  things  vile  and  shame-  Gibeonites  whom  Joshua,  as  a  punishment  for 
ful,  and  where  they  find  shelter  and  encourage-  the  deceit  they  had  practised  upon  him,  ad- 
ment.  At  first  they  only  were  apprehended  judged  to  be  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
who  confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  after-  water  for  the  house  of  God'  (Josh.  ix.  28) ;  but 
wards  a  vast  multitude  were  discovered  by  them,  we  see  no  indication  in  the  Scriptures  that  they 
all  which  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  were  bondmen,  or  that  their  origin  is  to  be 
crime  of  burning  the  city  as  for  their  enmity  to  traced  to  the  Gibeonites.  The  first  reference 
mankind.  Their  executions  were  so  contrived  which  we  have  to  them  is  to  their  being  *  ap- 
as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  contempt,  pointed  by  David  and  the  princes  for  the  service 
Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  of  the  Levites '  (Ezra  viii  20)  ;  but  whether  thi; 
beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  some  were  was  their  original  appointment  we  do  not  know, 
crucified  ;  others,  having  been  daubed  over  with  nor  yet  what  was  the  kind  of  service  which  they 
combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  had  to  render  to  the  Levites.  It  is  only  after 
the  night-time,  and  thus  burned  to  death.  Nero  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  that  men- 
made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  a  theatre  upon  tion  is  made  of  them  at  all.  Among  the  cap- 
this  occasion,  and  also  exhibited  the  diversions  tives  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  there  were 
of  the  circus,  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  a  number  of  Nethinim  (Ezra  it  43-54,  68)  ;  and 
as  a  spectator  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  at  other  more  than  seventy  years  after  there  came  back 
times  driving  a  chariot  himself;  till  at  length  these  from  *  the  place  Casiphia' 220  Nethinims  (viiL 
men,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  exem-  17-20)— circumstanceswhichshewtheirexistence 
plary  punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated  as  as  a  class  previous  to  the  captivity.  They  were 
people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  m  fact  a  class  sufficiently  important  to  be  men- 
the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  tioned  along  with  the  priests  and  Levites  and 
of  one  man.'  the  children  of  Solomon  s  servants,  and  as  well  as 
It  was  to  Nero,  under  the  name  of  Csesar,  them  are  said  to  dwell  in  their  cities  (ii  70 ; 
that  Paul  appealed  when  Festus  proposed  that  he  Xeh.  xL  3),  which  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  the  idea  of  their  being  mere  bondmen  or  slaves 
of  those  things  which  were  laid  to  his  charge  of  the  temple. 

^^  ww\^"^^>-     ''T.  *°  P'°^"*f  ^^  »P-        NIB-HAZ,  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  who,  it  is 
peal  that  he  wa3  earned  to  Rome.     It  was  pro-        .'^^^^  "  .      '  .    .,     ,.i  »"  j„/o 

batly  to  C^«u-.  under  the  de8ignation  of  a  lion,  !??^  was  wonihipped  in  the  hkeness  of  a  dog  (2 

that  he  refers  in  these  words  :  *  I  was  delivered  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^f' 

out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion'  (2  Tim.  iv.  17).        NICODE'MUS,  a  Pharisee,  and  a  ruler  of  the 
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JemM,  who  ii  ityled  bj  our  Lord  6  iM^KoXot  priipeilj  bdon^  to  Thnes;  or  KieopoBi  1b 

r9v*l^pmii)i,TaEteachero/Itra£lj pobapsM being  Epinu,  on  the  Ambneiaa  G^i^  *««  obwiI poii- 

a  penon  of  great  eminenoe  m  a  teaeher  (John  tiTelr  detcnniae.  llienbaeriptkBtottaSlirtk 

VL  I,  10).     He  is  cammonlj-  rappoaed  to  hare  ttates  that  it  'vaa  vritten  from  Nieopoiii  cf 

1»een  a  member  of  the  lanhwinm,  bvt  of  this  Macedonia.'    Theodorct  aaja :  *  yieopoiii  ii  a 

there  is  no  sniBdent  erid^noe.     It  is  rather  sin-  city  of  Thrace,  ni|^  imto  Macadoaia*  (Laidoo^ 

gnlar  that  he  is  not  mentioned  hj  any  of  the  lVorkt,TL  321).  Jerome  rappoaed  it  tobeNieo- 

crangelists  except  John,  and  each  of  the  three  polls  in  Epiras  (/&.  tI  324).     Cooybeare  aa- 

time«  that  he  does  mention  him  he  characterises  snmes  that  the  Nioopolis  lefeiwd  to  hf  Plul 

him  as  '  he  that  came  to  Jesns  by  ni^t'     It  was  the  city  of  that  name  in  Eipims  :  *  Its  posi- 

was  with  him  that  our  Lord  had  the  memorable  tion  would  render  it  a  good  centre  fbr  "l'*^**'*C 

eonvenation  recorded  in  John  ilL  2-21.    It  was  upon  the  snrronDding  ptuilnue,  and  there  the 

he  whr>,  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  chief-priests  apostle  might  make  excursions  to  thoae  chiaches 

•ent  officers  to  apprehend  onr  Lord,  and  on  their  (tf  Illyricom  which  he  periiaps  fbsBdcd  Umsdf 

failing  to  bring  him,  manifested  tiie  bitterness  at  an  earlier  period.    Thia  dty  was  fovnded  by 

of  th«ir  spirit  toward  him,  so  far  stood  up  for  Angnstns  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  vi^ 

him  (he  being  one  of  them)  as  to  say  '  Doth  our  tory  of  Actinm,  and  stood  upon  the  aite  of  tha 

law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  and  know  camp  occupied  by  his  land  foroea  befbic  that 

what  he  doe'th  ?'  (riL  82,  45-53).      It  was  he  battle.    We  lean  from  the  aoeomits  of  modon 

who,  when  our  Lord  was  cracified,  joined  Joseph  travellers  that  the  remains  upon  the  spot  still 

of  Arimathea  ('  another  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  attest  the  extent  and  imjiortanoe  of  *  tha  dtj  of 

secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews')  in  burying  his  Tictory"  (Conybeare  iL  4S1). 
body  (xix.  3S-42).     It  is  said  that  when  the 

other  members  of  the  sanhedrim  heard  of  Nico-        NILE,  the  great  liver  of  Egypl^  and  ona  of 

demus'   baptism  they  deposed  him  from  bis  the  most  remarkable  riTcrs  in  the  world.    The 

office  of  senator,  and  excommunicated  him  from  sources  of  this  riTcr  were  a  subject  of  great 

their  synagogue ;  but  Gamxdiel,  his  cousin,  took  curiosity  and  of  much  speculation  among  the 

him  to  his  country  house,  where  be  lived  the  ancients ;  and  they  hsva  not  been  Urn  so  in 

rest  of  his  time,  and  was  honourably  buried  near  modem  times.    At  Khartoum,  the  eapital  of 

to  Stephen  the  deacon.  A  spurious  Gospel,  called  Nubia,  occurs    the  confluence   of   two    great 

by  some  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  is  ascribed  to  Nico-  branches  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Blue  NUe  and 

demus ;  but  it  is  plainly  marked  with  forgery,  the  Wliite  Nile.     Mr.   Bruce,  the  oelebtatcd 

NICX)LA'ITANES,  a  sect  or  class  of  persons  Abyswni^  traveUer,  t^V^^  thatha  had  die- 

nferred  to  in  the  message  of  Christ  sent  ly  his  ~^^f^  the  sources  of  this  celebrated  mer, 

servant  John  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  :  'This  «>n«»tmg  ^^  ^^l-JK*  »P™¥«  ""^^  "»» 

thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  ^^o'*"*^  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

Nicolaitanes,  which  I  aUo  hate '  (Rev.  ii.  6) ;  and  "^,^,  ^"^^  ^  ^"  5*^?;l*4*°f*'  "^  Jj? 

again,  inthe^messagetothechuKhinPergamo«:  ^^   V^J-^^'^^%^^'    tJ'''^'  7^ 

*Ho  thou  hast  alsothem  that  hold  the  doctrine  Z"^  ^^*  ?^^*  ""'  Great  Eastern  bmich  of  the 

of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  thing  I  hate'  (ii  15).  ^^'  ^^  '**« Jf^'^^^u  ^°°t  been  known. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  messages  to  ^hey  were    first    visited    by  the    Portugueae 

the  other  five  churches  of  Asia  there  is  no  refer-  '^«!;j*?  ^^t^f^  ^^■P^.-H^fT^-  ^^  ^*? 

once  to  either  the  doctrine  or  the  deeds  of  the  ^)Jl"'^°*??^?*  ^"^^^  "•  ^^^'     ^^  ^l^^ 

Nicolaitanes  ;  that  their  deeds  are  represented  fi^  *^«  ^^^f «  ^ff  down  to  a  recent  penod,  hsd 

as  hated  by  the  church  in  Ephesus  ;  aid  that  it  ^^l  'yj'''}^^  °'  ^^  the  true  or  parent  ^lle ; 

is  only  the  church  in  Pergamos  which  is  said  to  J>^V^^«  ^''^^  °^  '^ff  ™  ^"^^^  "  "^^^^  ^^?™ 

be  infected  with  their  doctrine,  and  that  even  of  ^^  ^  ^^!^  la^er  and  longer ;  and  the  re^orehes 

its  members  only  some  were  infected  with  them.  ^^^  Captains  Speke  and  G™t  are  generally  con- 

From  these  circumstances,  and  from  their  not  l"^^^  ^  YZ  T  ^^^^^t^  ^^^  ^^*  *J»* 

being  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  N.  T..  ^^^  ^i}?f  ^^  ^^  ^"^^J*  ^  *?  ^!  ^^.^^^^^  ^J^ 

tt  is  natural  to  conclude  that  up  to  the  end  of  ^f  ^  ^'^^Ji^  >'*?^  *^  *u^*  1  '^  northern 

the  Ist  century  the  Nicohiitanes  had  not  spread  shore  about  20  miles  north  from  the  equator, 

much  in  the  churches.  ,^^^*  n^'^^i^v^!  ®^^!  or  eastern  ^ch  is 

The  Nicolaitanes   are  said  by  some   early  ^^^  ^°^f  "^^  «(  *J«  *^f '  '\}^  *h/  ^^V^^^^  P»- 

writers  to  have  sprung  from  Nicolas,  one  of  the  T^"^  ^^^  real  characteristics  of  the  Nile,  having 

•even  deacons  (Acts  vL  6) ;  but  their  accounts  ^}^  same  black  alluvi^  deposit,  and  the  same 

are  very  improbable  and  contradictory,  so  that  ^^^^?^^^  properties  when  it  inundates  the  Und. 

DO  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them.     We  are  J.^«  ^^ite  nver,  on  the  contrarj-,  has  a  totaUy 

entitled  to  hope,  notwithstanding  such  traditions,  ^f^J^""^  ^^^f^""'  ^^  ,!jf  ^?^"  ,^!'TT  v?m* 

that  Nicolas  continued  to  maintain  the  charac-  ?^  ^^.^f  fertihsmg  qualities  for  which  the  NUe 

ter  which  is  implied  in  his  being  chosen  by  the  *\^^lf  ^'^It^  '  ?^^  ^^^  w  probably  the  reason 

church  in  Jerusalem  to  the  otfice  of  a  deacon.  "T^J  ^}^  Abyssinian  branch  has  8o  often  l*en 
The  origin  and  also  the  tenets  of  the  Nicolai-     S?,'^,!^.  ^P^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"^^"^  o^  ^*>  ^^"^ 

tanes  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  ^^'l^'^l?  "' ^^''';  Iv  ^^^\  ^     ^ 

After  the  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western 

NICOP'OLIS,  a  city  where  Paul  informs  Titus  branches  of  the  Nile  at  Khartoum  the  united 

he  had  determined  to  winter  (Titus  iii  12) ;  but  stream  flows  on  other  1500  miles  to  the  Medi- 

whether  this  was  Nicopolis  on  the  river  Nessus,  terranean  Sea.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 

which  was  then  the  boundary  between  Thrace  that  during  the  whole  of  these  1500  miles,  with 

and    Macedonia,   and  hence  it  is    sometimes  one  exception — that  of  the  small  tributary  the 

reckoned  to  belong  to  Biacedonia,  though  it  Albara  or  Tacazze  (a  stream  which  may  be 


•  to  Uia  dry  M 


do) — not  ana  drop 


The  moet  remarkable  phanomeiioii  connectol 
with  the  Nile  i*  ita  aotiaal  InundatioD  of  EgTpt 
Without  BQf  premonitory  sign  the  w«ter  be- 
comes red  uid  turbid,  gnduallf  oreifloirs  iti 
baalu,  and  inuodtttea  the  neighbounng  country ; 
and  having  reached  tta  height,  retire*  u  gTadn- 
ally  within  ita  ordinary  llmita,  and  recovers  iti 
clear  and  limpid  appearance.  The  caiuea  of  th[> 
phenomeDoa  are  the  raina  which  tall  pariodi' 
tally  In  Abyssinia  and  other  eountiiea  thnngli 
vhich  It  flows  before  it  reachai  Egypt  It 
becomes  appaj«nt  In  the  Increase  of  the  river  la 
the  end  of  June,  and  It  enlarges  In  quantity  tilt 
three  months,  taking  the  six  months  toUowiug 
for  its  restoration  to  Ita  uanal  size.  At  Astooan, 
or  the  Brat  of  the  cataracts,  it  rises  iO  fevt,  at 
Thebee  35,  and  at  Rosetta  3^  feet.  It  con- 
tiHUfg  only  about  thiea  or  fonr  days  at  its 
greatest  uid  least  elerstiona.  During  the  time 
of  the  inundBtion  in  the  month  of  September 
Egypt  is  like  a  sea,  out  of  which  the  cities  and 
towns  sppw  like  so  many  iilanda ;  and  with 
the  departure  of  the  water  the  verdure  become* 
moet  loiuiiiuit  and  the  sod  fertile.  As  soon  as 
the  river  riees  it  falls  to  the  cultivator  to  clear 
out  the  canals,  which  are  opened  in  September 
to  admit  the  Sood-water,  and  shut  again  to 
retain  It  when  the  river  falli. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Egyptian  valley, 
where  the  mountaini  diverge,  there  is  an  open- 
ing through  the  western  chain  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  NUe  are  conveyed  into  the  pro- 
Tince  of  ^ypt  called  the  Fayoum.  Here  was 
aituated  an  immense  lake,  to  serve  as  a  reaervoir 
of  water  for  use  when  the  inundation  did  not 
rise  to  a  safficient  height,  and  as  a  drain  when 
the  land  was  loo  much  flooded  ;  thus  maintaining 

The  Nile  anciently  entered  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  by  several  mouths.  Most  ancient  writers 
agreed  in  enumerating  eeveo  (la.  xL  16),  the 
order  of  which,  beginning  from  the  east,  was  ai 
follows  :— 1.  The  Pelusiao  or  Bnbastite  mouth  ; 
2.  The  flaitic  or  Tanitic ;  3.  The  Uendeaian  ; 
4.  The  Buculic  or  Phatmetic ;  6.  The  Seben- 
nytic ;  6.  The  Bolbitine  ;  7.  The  Canopic  or 
Heracleotic  Some  writers  enumerated  otheri, 
but  they  were  of  less  consciiuence. 

The  Bolbitine  mouth  is  that  of  the  modem 
RoKtta,  and  the  Phalmetic  that  of  the  Dami- 
etti.  The  lower  part  of  both  these  breaches  was 
srtiflcial,  being  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  These 
two  artificisl  outleta  of  the  NQe  are  the  only 
ones  now  remaioing,  the  othere  having  either 
dbappearvd,  or  being  dry  In  most  placee  during 
the  summer  (Wilkinson  in  Hmdot.  a.  2S). 

The  water  of  the  Nile  is  slightly  turbid,  but 
is  deservedly  celebrated  for  ita  dehciouaneas. 
Strangers  are  apt  to  drink  loo  freely  of  it  at 
flrat,  and  not  unfrequently  experience  a  slight 
attack  of  dysentery  in  consequence  (Robinson, 
Ret.  i.  24).  The  singular  deliciousDeBs  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  gives  marked  point  to  the  words  of 
Moses  :  '  The  Egyptians  Fhall  loathe  to  driok  of 
the  wat«r  of  the  river'  (Eiod.  viL  18  ;  Harmer, 
OU.  iii.  5tl). 

In  the  Scriptnre*  the  Nile  U  called  SHvor  and 
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SKOuir  (Joah.  xUL  S  ;  1  Chron.  xlU.  5 ;  Is. 
ziiiL  3 ;  Jer.  11.  18),  which  ligniflM  blaefc,  in 
reference  to  the  tnrbldnesi  of  the  rivn  (Qe«aiin% 
Lex:.  818).  It  ia  not  unworthy  of  remark  that 
thia  ti  the  dedgnation  which  Is  giTeo  to  the 
Abyasinlan  bnudi  <it  the  Nile,  whi^,  sooording 
to  Wilkinson,  ahonld  be  banalated  Hack,  not 
Mix  river  (Wilkinson,  Anc  £grpiiiau,  iL  20). 
It  is  also,  like  the  Euphntea,  emphatically 
called  Uie  nver  (Oen.  lU.  1 ;  Is.  zL  16  ;  liz. 
fi).  We  alio  apprehend  that  it  U  the  Nile 
which  la  called  the  river  of  Egypt  (Josh.  it.  1 ; 
S  King)  mIt.  7).    [Eorw,  River  ^.} 

NIHUOD,  a  son  of  Cuah  and  grandson  of 
Ham ;  the  tint  who  is  spoken  of  in  Scriptnr* 
as  a  king.  '  He  hegan,'  aaya  the  sacr^  histo- 
rian, '  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;  ha  was 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord'  (Oen.  i.  8,  9). 
This  ]±  not  to  be  conaidered  aa  any  condemns 
tion  of  him.  Id  early  times,  when  the  world 
wag  but  thkily  peopled,  wild  beasts  probably 
greatly  mnltipllsd ;  and  «*  mankind  had  to 
protect  themsalvea  againit  them,  hunting  might 
be  considered  as  not  only  a  useful,  but  An 
honourable  and  heroic  employment  Whether 
^m  hunting  wild  beaati  he  acquired  authority 
over  his  neighboura,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
himself  aa  their  ruler,  does  not  appear,  but  tt 
ii  added :  '  And  the  beginning  of  hia  kingdom 
was  Babel  and  Erech  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  In 
the  land  of  Shinar'  (rei.  10),  This  Is  com- 
monly nndeistood  of  his  biiilding  these  four 
citiee,  and  it  may  no  doubt  aigni^  this  ;  but 
it  may  only  signify  that  they  formed  the  flnt 
or  eartieat  part  of  his  kingdom— that  they  wera 
included  in  his  territory.  Though  the  account 
of  Nimrod  oocora  previous  to  the  account  of  the 
bnilding  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  confu- 
sion of  tongnee  consequent  thereon,  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude  that  he  lived  previous  to 
'enta  and  had  no  concent  with  them. 
The  notice  of  him  may  be  introduced  only  ind- 
lentally  into  the  genealogical  table  in  chap.  x. ; 
nothing  la  neceesarily  to  be  inferred  from 
circumstance  as  to  the  chronological  ordor 
of  the  history  (Boeeumliller,  Oeog.  \L  <0,  101). 
According  to  the  rendering  of  the  following 
rerses  aa  given  in  the  margin  of  the  E.  T. — a 
rendering  which  ia  supported  by  high  authorities 
he  also  '  went  out  into  Aaayria  and  builded 
ineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth  and  Calah  ; 
d  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  ;  the 
me  la  a  great  city'  (Oen.  z.  11, 12).  If  this 
translation  Is  correct,  Ninirod'a  kingdom  must 


we  would  have  expected    In  the  then  Btat« 

at  society  and  hi  bo  early  a  stage  of  the  world. 

t  after  all  It  might  be  mote  extenaire  than 

)tddus  ;  even  moat  of  the  citiea  mentioned 

mighrbe  but  inconsiderable  places. 

NIN'BVEH,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  stood  on 
e  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  partly  opposite  to 
e  modem  town  of  Mosul.     It  was  one  of  Uie 
ies  which  wsre  founded  not  long  after  the 
Sood.     The  building  of  It  is  attributed  to  Nim- 
rod or  to  Asbnr,  according  to  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew   text,   which   leaves   it   somewhat 
.fut  whether  the  latter  name  applies  to  a 
a,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  or  to  the 
oountiy  of  Assyria  (Oen.  i.  11,  12).     But  at 
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the  moft^  tiiif  can  be  oonaidered  ai  only  the 
origin  of  the  cttj.  It  might  long  continue  an 
inooniidenble  place;  bnt  thon^  it  became 
'  an  exceeding  great  city/  of  its  progreia  we 
hare  no  acconnti. 

Ancient  writera  giT»  aoconntB  of  iti  extent 
and  greatneaa  not  nnlike  thoee  which  are  given 
of  IsSibylon.  Its  dimensions,  as  given  by  Dio* 
doms  Sicolns,  were  150  stadia  on  the  two 
longest  sides  of  the  quadrangle^  and  90  on  the 
opposite — ^the  square  being  480  stadia,  or  about 
60  miles,  or,  according  to  some  oomputationa, 
74  milea.  The  walls,  he  states,  were  100  feet 
high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  be 
driven  abreast  upon  them  ;  and  they  were  fnr- 
niihed  with  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in 
height  The  dimensions  of  an  Eastern  city,  it 
may  be  remarked,  do  not  bear  the  same  propor* 
tion  to  its  population  as  those  of  a  European 
dty.  Even  gardens  and  arable  land  were  enclosed 
by  the  city  walls.  According  to  Diodoms  and 
Qnintius  Curtius,  there  was  space  enough  within 
the  precincts  of  Babylon  to  cultivate  com  for 
the  whole  population  in  caae  of  siege,  besides 
gardens  and  orchards  (Layard,  Ifin,  and  its 
Jtemains,  iL  248,  244,  276). 

No  mention  is  made  of  Nineveh  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  after  the  notice  of  its  original  building 
until  about  862  b.(l,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
prophet  Jonah :  '  Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  city  of  three  days'  journey,'  and  therein 
were  'more  than  six  score  thousand  persons 
that  cannot  dlMem  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand ;  and  also  much  cattle' 
(Jonah  iii  8;  iv.  11).  These  are  incidental, 
yet  are  they  valuable  notices  :  they  are  quite 
in  correspondence  with  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers.  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city. 
It  was  a  city  *  of  three  days'  journey,'  by  which 
we  understuid  three  days'  circuit,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  20  miles  a  day,  would  give  just  60 
miles,  the  dimensions  stated  by  ancient  writers. 
In  '  that  great  dty'  there  were  more  than 
120,000  children ;  and  supposing  these  to  form 
one-fifth  of  the  population,  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  would  amoimt  to  upwards  of 
600,000 — a  not  improbable  population.  *  And 
also  much  cattle,' — a  statement  which  quite  ac- 
cords with  the  idea  of  there  being  fields  within 
the  city  affording  the  means  of  feeding  them. 

The  next  mention  of  Nineveh  in  the  Scriptures 
is  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 
Sennacherib,  the  king  of  Assyria,  having  invaded 
that  country  about  713  B.O.,  his  army,  while 
besieging  Jerusalem,  was  in  one  night  destroyed 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  he  himself  returned 
to  his  own  land,  '  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,'  where 
he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  sons  (2 
Kings  xix.  18,  17,  85-37). 

About  this  very  period,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  appeared  Nahum  the  prophet 
His  whole  book  is  occupied  with  '  the  burden  of 
Nineveh.'  He  describes  in  graphic  and  power- 
ful language  its  entire  overUirow  (Nah.  i.-iiL) 
Zephaniah,  near  a  hundred  years  later,  predicted, 
in  like  manner,  the  utter  destruction  of  this  dty : 
'  The  Lord  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the 
north  and  destroy  Assyria;  and  will  make 
Nineveh  a  desolation,  dry  like  a  wilderness. 
And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her, 
all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cormorant 


and  the  Wtten  ahall  lodge  1b  ttt  upper  Bstala 
of  it ;  their  vdce  ahall  sing  in  tiba  windowa ; 
desolation  ahall  be  in  the  threaholda ;  for  he  ahan 
uncover  the  cedar  woik.  Thia  is  the  rqoidng 
dty  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  aaidin  Iterlieart, 
I  am,  and  there  is  none  beaida  meu  How  luth 
she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  toUa 
down  in  I  every  one  that  passelii  by  lier  ahall 
hiss  and  wag  his  head'  (Zeph.  iL  18-16). 

When  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  took  plaoa 
is  not  perfectly  certain ;  but  it  appears  to  Itave 
been  not  many  years  after  this  predictioa  of 
Zephaniah.  Bawlinson  anppoaaa  it  to  lia;ve  taken 
place  in  625  &a  (Rawlinson  in  Herodot  L  412). 
Layard  c<msiders  it  as  well  aaoertalned  to  have 
been  606  &a  (Layard's  Nineveh  amd  Um  i?e- 
motfij^  iL  161).  The  foUowini^  aoooiding  to 
Rawlinson,  are  the  chief  dicnmstances  which 
can  be  stated  in  regard  to  it  for  whicb  thcra  ia 
anything  like  evidence : — Cyaxarea,  who  had  es- 
tablished a  few  years  before  the  kingdom  of  the 
Modes,  being  engaged  in  war  with  tlie  Assyrians, 
laid  dege  to  Nineveh,  their  capita],  and  with 
him  were  confederated  the  Babyloniana  as  his 
allies.  The  dege  lasted,  according  to  Ctesiai^ 
above  two  years,  and  waa  brought  to  a  soooeui- 
ful  issue  niainly  in  consequence  of  an  extraor> 
dinary  rise  of  tilie  Tigris,  which  swept  away  part 
of  the  dty  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  tiie 
bedegers.  Upon  this  ^  Assyrian  monardi, 
conddering  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  set  fire 
to  his  palace  and  destroyed  himsell*  The  con- 
querors completed  the  ruin  of  this  once  magni- 
ficent capital  by  razing  the  walls  and  delivering 
the  whole  dty  to  the  flames  (Rawlinson  te 
Herodot  L  409). 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  city,  it  should 
have  so  completely  perished  that  even  the  very 
ruins  of  its  walls  and  other  great  buildings 
should  have  disappeared  before  a  pen  should 
have  been  foimd  to  describe  them.  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  profane  history,  did  not  flourish 
until  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  it  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  though  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches he  probably  passed  near  its  site,  he  does 
little  more  dian  allude  to  it  as  a  dty  that  for- 
merly existed.  When  Xenophon,  at  the  head 
of  his  ten  thousand  Greeks,  paissed  over  the 
remains  of  Nineveh,  its  very  name  had  been  fox^ 

*  The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king, 
and  his  conduct  during  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh, 
as  they  rest  almost  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Ctesias,  a  writer  little  to  be  trusted,  must  be 
viewed  with  great  doubt  and  suspidon.  The 
portrait  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary  waking  up 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  to  a  sense 
of  what  his  position  required  of  him,  displaying 
in  his  last  struggle  for  his  throne  prodigies  c^ 
valour,  and  closing  all  with  a  voluntary  death,  ia 
one  of  thoee  Greek  images  of  the  Orients  char- 
acter which,  by  their  artistic  perfectness,  betray 
their  origin.  The  Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias,  whoM 
very  name  is  a  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  aa 
a  historical  personage  (Rawlinson  in  Herodot 
L  486).  The  Saracus  of  Berosus,  a  much  more 
trustworthy  writer  Rawlinson  considers  as  the 
\mX  king  of  Nineveh ;  but  of  him  little  is  known 
(75.  L  4i37). 
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gotten,  and  he  speaks  of  a  part  of  it  as  a  deserted 
city  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the 
M^es.  Lucian  speaks  of  Ninevdi  as  so  com- 
pletely laid  waste  that  even  its  vestiges  did  not 
remain  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  itt  JRmnaint,  iL 
169).  The  proud  structures  raised  by  the  Aa- 
syrian  kings  were  thus  reduced  to  that  condition 
of  ruined  heaps  which  has  proved  the  effectual 
means  of  preserving  a  great  portion  of  their  con- 
tents for  ike  instruction  and  the  entertainment 
of  the  present  age  (Rawlinson  in  fferodoL  L 
487). 

l^radition  attaches  the  name  of  Nineveh  to  a 
considerable  group  of  mounds  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tigris  from  Mosul ;  but  until  of  late  years 
they  were  supposed  to  be  mere  heaps  of  earth  and 
rubbish.  The  principal  mounds  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh  are  named 
Eouyunjik,  opposite  to  Mosid ;  Khorsabad,  12 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mosul ;  Nimroud,  about 
20  miles  to  the  south  of  Kouyu^jik ;  Selamiyah, 
S  miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud ;  and  Ear 
ramies,  about  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Nimroud.  These  mounds  are  thus  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other.  The  space  be- 
tween them  contains  numerous  smaller  mounds 
covering  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  and  on 
all  sides  may  be  found  traces  of  former  habita- 
tions. These  mounds  are  perhaps  found  dothed 
with  grass  or  bearing  a  crop  of  barley  or  other 
com ;  and  the  Arabs  not  unfrequently  choose 
them  as  the  site  of  their  villages,  consisting  of 
rude  mud  huts.  The  group  of  Kouyui\jik, 
Ehorsabad,  Nimroud,  and  Selamiyah  are  re- 
markable as  each  comprising  one  or  more  large 
mounds  and  the  remains  of  a  regular  system  of 
walls  and  defences  enclosing  a  considerable  area. 
The  other  ruins  are  isolated  and  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country  without  apparent  order 
or  design. 

In  1841  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  commenced  excavating  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik,  and  the  excavation  of  that  and 
others  of  the  mounds  was  afterwards  carried  on 
by  others,  particularly  by  Mr.  Layard,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  principal  mounds — Kouy- 
unjik, Ehorsabad,  and  Nimroud — were  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  magnificent  palaces  contain- 
ing halls  and  chambers  of  various  dimensions, 
which  were  panelled  with  upright  slabs  of  a 
coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  in  bas-relief 
with  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  a  variety  of 
other  objects,  and  with  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form or  arrow-headed  character.  To  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  these  singular  discoveries  is  no 
easy  task.  Mr.  Layard  thus  conducts  us  through 
the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifice  in  the  Nimroud 
mound,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to  us  some 
conception  of  the  excavated  halls  and  chambers 
as  they  appeared  when  fully  excavated  : — 

'  We  will  descend,'  says  he,  '  into  the  principal 
trench  by  a  flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  into  the 
earth  near  the  western  face  of  the  moimd.  We 
descend  about  20  feet,  and  suddenly  find  our- 
selves between  a  pair  of  colossal  lions,  winged 
and  human-headed,  forming  a  portaL  Leaving 
behind  us  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  sculp- 
tures are  distinguished  by  a  want  of  finish  in  the 
execution,  we  issue  from  between  the  winged 
lions  and  enter  the  remains  of  the  principal  hall. 


On  both  sides  of  na  are  sculptured  gigantic 
winged  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles, 
others  entirely  human,  and  carrying  mysterious 
symbols  in  their  hands.  To  the  Idt  is  another 
portal,  also  formed  by  winged  lions.  One  of 
them,  however,  has  fallen  across  the  entrance, 
and  there  is  juist  room  to  creep  beneath  it  Be- 
yond this  portal  is  a  winged  figure  and  two  slabs 
with  bas-roliefs ;  but  they  have  been  so  much 
iigured  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  subject 
upon  them.  Further  on  there  are  no  traces  of 
wall,  although  a  deep  trench  has  been  opened. 
The  opposite  side  ot  the  hall  has  also  disap- 
peared, and  we  see  only  a  high  wall  of  earth. 
On  examining  it  attentively,  we  can  detect  the 
marks  of  masonry ;  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is 
a  solid  structure  built  of  bifcks  of  unbaked  day, 
now  of  the  same  colour  as  the  surrounding  soil 
and  scarcely  to  be  distingmshed  from  it 

'  The  slabs  of  alabaster,  fallen  firom  their  ori- 
ginal position,  have,  however,  been  raised ;  and 
we  tread  in  the  midst  of  a  maze  of  small  bas- 
reliefs  representing  chariots,  horsemen,  battles, 
and  sieges. 

<  Having  walked  About  one  hundred  feet 
amongst  these  scattered  monuments  of  andent 
history  and  art,  we  reach  another  doorway 
formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  in  yellow  lime- 
stone. One  is  still  entire ;  but  its  companion 
has  fallen  and  is  broken  into  several  pieces — ^the 
great  human  head  is  at  our  feet 

'  We  pass  on  without  turning  into  the  part  of 
the  building  to  which  this  portal  leads.  Beyond 
it  we  see  another  winged  figure  holding  a  grace- 
ful flower  in  its  hand,  and  apparently  presenting 
it  as  an  offering  to  the  winged  bulL  Acyoining 
this  sculpture  we  find  eight  flne  bas-reliefs. 
There  is  the  king,  hunting  and  triumphing  over 
the  lion  and  wild  bull ;  and  the  siege  of  the 
castle,  with  the  battering-ram.  We  have  now 
reached  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  find  before  us 
an  elaljorate  and  beautiful  sculpture  represent- 
ing two  kings  standing  beneath  the  emblem  of 
the  supreme  deity,  and  attended  by  winged 
figures.  Between  them  is  the  sacred  tree.  In 
front  of  this  bas-relief  is  the  great  stone  platform 
upon  which  in  days  of  old  may  have  be^  placed 
the  throne  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  when  he  re- 
cdved  his  captive  enemies  or  his  courtiers. 

'  To  the  leh  of  us  is  a  fourth  outlet  from  the 
haU,  formed  by  another  pair  of  lions.  We  issue 
from  between  them,  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  north  of  which 
rises,  high  above  us,  the  lofty  pyramid.  Figures 
of  captives  bearing  objects  of  tribute — ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  monkeys — ^may  be  seen  on  walls 
near  this  ravine ;  and  two  enormous  buUs,  and 
two  winged  figures  above  fourteen  feet  high,  are 
lying  on  its  very  edge. 

'  As  the  ravine  bounds  the  ruins  on  this  side, 
we  must  return  to  the  yellow  buUs.  Passing 
through  the  entrance  formed  by  them,  we  enter 
a  large  chamber  surrounded  by  eagle-headed 
figures.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  doorway  guarded 
by  two  priests  or  divinities,  and  in  the  centre 
another  portal  with  winged  bulls.  Whichever 
way  we  turn  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  nest  of  rooms  ;  and  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  place  we  should  soon 
lose  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth.  The  accumu- 
lated rubbish  being  generally  left  in  the  centre 
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arfe  vitk  thim  o€  aUhMter,  and  wnt  in.  oa 
&i  ochtfT  by  a  hlzh  vaa  4#  earth,  balf-boried  in 
vtarh  Imr  as*!  then  may  h«  ««€&  a  broken  vase 
or  a  bride  pusvtd  vtth  bnHiast  <»lo«rv  We 
mtj  wuuiitr  thr-.Yufi  theaie  tatl^rjti  t-Jt  an  bcmr 
or  t«o^  »TaffiT.riig  the  Earrenooa  frcfp-tzrea  or 
tilt  frBMrvLi  SMcripcioiia  that  fomczji  ol 
Bar*  BMt  kxiff  rov^  *A  kinso.  attcstial  by 
tiusir  «a&Tieha  aarl  printi  ;  then  liaea  of  wisoed 
%vr«a,  tarrjiLiZ  ftr-«otie9  aad  reL^zKMu  fmt-ikir.i, 
•ad  tttemingdj  ra  adoratson  before  the  mjttic 
tree.  Other  ttumwum,  formed  by  wiagcd  liooa 
and  buDa,  lead  na  i&to  new  ehambcn.  la  crcry 
cue  'X  them  *n  fmh  ohjecta  of  cvrioaity  and 
•vrprnc  At  len^h,  w«ar:ed,  ve  iarae  from 
the  bwried  adi&:e  by  a  trcnrh  on  the  opposite 
aide  to  that  by  wfakh  ve  entered,  and  find  ovr* 
lelTea  again  np  on  the  naked  platform.  We 
Ififok  aroond  in  rain  for  any  tracea  of  the  won- 
derful remahM  ir«  hare  joat  seen,  anil  are  half 
fnr!ineil  to  heliere  that  we  have  dreamed  a 
dream  or  hare  been  lirtenuur  to  lome  tale  of 
Ea«t«m  roma&M'  ilAyarra  ^'iii.  a»d  iU  Rb- 
mains,  ii  11«>-114). 

The  mine  of  the  palace  at  Konynnjik  were 
•iailar  to  thoae  at  Nimrood  and  Khorvabad,  bnt 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  greater  extent  and 
magnificence  than  either.  The  dimensions  of 
the  principal  conrta  or  halls  exceeded  thoee  of 
any  other  Assyrian  building  yet  discorered. 
Erery  part  fA  the  palace  was  ailomed  with  scnlp- 
tarea.  Daring  the  excavations  carried  on  1^ 
Mr.  Layarvl  no  fewer  than  serenty-one  chambers, 
panelled  with  nearly  two  milea  of  bas-reliefSy 
and  twenty-seren  entrances,  formed  by  colossal 
winged  balU  or  lion  sphinxes  were  oncovered, 
yet  scarcely  half  the  palace  was  examined. 
Works  since  carried  on  have  brought  to  light  a 
large  number  of  additional  apartments  {Eneyc. 
Brit.  xtL  275).  The  bas-reliefs  were  mnch 
larger  in  their  <limensions  than  those  generally 
found  at  Nimroud*  being  about  10  feet  high, 
and  from  8  to  0  feet  wide.  The  winged  hwnan- 
headed  bulb  forming  the  entrances  were  from 
14  to  16  feet  square.  From  the  size  of  the 
8la>is  and  the  number  of  the  figures  the  walls, 
when  entire  and  painted,  as  they  no  doubt  ori- 
ginally were,  mn^  have  been  of  consiilerable 
beauty,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  chamljers 
must  have  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect 
The  whole  quadrangle  of  the  palace  had  been 
•urrounded  by  lofty  walls  cased  with  stone, 
their  towers  adorned  with  sculptured  alabaster 
and  their  gateways  formed  by  cr>lossal  buUs. 
The  position  of  the  ruins  proves  that  at  one  time 
this  was  one  of  the  mont  important  ports  of 
Nineveh  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  remains 
shews  that  the  eriifices  must  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
(Uyard,  Ain.  and  its  Rrmains,  iL  122,  138). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  an  American  mis- 
sionary at  OrrK>niiah,  who  visited  the  ruins  of 
Kouyunjik  in  1849,  when  the  excavations  were 
as  yet  not  very  far  advanced,  gives  the  following 
account  of  them  :— -*  The  ruins  consist  of  ridges, 
like  old  walK  enclosing  an  area  perhaps  four 
miles  lonjc  and  about  two  miles  broad.  The 
inclosed  area  is  mostly  a  level  cultivated  space. 
On  the  western  bound  of  this  area,  and  about 
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tainmeat  D^wmal.i^  by  aa  cartity 
formed  by  the  excaTa:oc%  soote  3i)  or  30  fieeC. 
and  then  \mmn%  borintalli 
were  raddrcnly  iialwrfd.  ino 
(alabaster ;  I«yani>  palaces^  the  waDa  all 
tzfdiiy  atulpcmed-  We  were  fiDed  with  incx- 
preanble  wonder  and  delight  by  what  o«r  cyea 
ao  vnexpectcdly  beheld.  Bod  after  rod,  in  tha 
same  great  ha£K  we  paaed  along  by  abbs  of 
marble  (alabaster*  nieeiy  fitted  together,  each 
slab  abovt  6  feet  high  and  &  feet  long  and  7  or 
8  ixkchea  thick,  all  cxqviaitety  csorved  with 
spirited  repcesentatioDa  of  wiovs 
scenes  of  the  chase,  of  battle  scenes — the 
riors  armed  with  spean,  bows  aad  anowa,  aliBgi 
and  swoida,  and  tha  victors  often  holding  two 
decapitated  heads  in  one  hand — oneby  thebeaxd, 
and  the  other  by  the  toft  on  the  sknD — and 
brandishing  a  weapon  in  the  other  hand, 
were  forts  besieged.  There  wc 
horses,  and  mnlea.  In  many  cases  there 
rivers  flowing  near  the  base  of  the  halls^  be- 
neath the  actors,  the  stream  being  filled  with 
■porting  fish.  There  were  also  rami  acoies : 
peasants  on  the  rond,  carrying  sacks  of  provi- 
sions on  their  backs,  etc:  The  palm-tree^  richly 
clothed  with  foliage,  was  also  a  common  object 
represented'  KAmer.  Miss.  Her,  1S50,  p.  57; 
see  also  Layard,  Sin.  and  its  Jtnnains,  ii.  124- 
13>). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  edificea  at 
Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Nimroud.  hitherto 
discovered,  except  the  north-west  palace  in  the 
last-mentioned  mound,  shew  undoubted  marks 
of  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  is  abo  stated  that  in  the  cuneiform  or 
arrow-hea<le<l  inscriptions  on  the  slabs  and  bricks 
of  these  ancient  edifices  are  found  the  names  of 
kings  of  Assyria — as  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon ;  of  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  kings 
of  Syria  and  Babylon,  and  also  of  many  places 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  ^Layard,  ^Vin.  and  Bah. 
13S-153,  626).  If  these  names  are  rightly  in- 
terpreted, this  is  so  far  confirmatory  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture  histor)'. 

The  question  as  to  the  space  anciently  occn- 
pied  by  the  city  of  Nineveh  is  still  far  from 
being  set  at  rest.  CoL  Kawlinson,  founding  his 
opinion  upon  the  names  on  bricks  from  the 
several  sites,  believes  the  enclosures  Kouyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  Nimroud,  and  the  small  mounds  of 
Shereef-Khon,  scarcely  3  miles  from  Kouyui^jik, 
OS  well  as  others  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  the  remains  of  distinct  cities.  But 
Layord  alleges,  we  think  with  some  reason,  that 
the  supjKwition  that  any  of  these  gronpe  of 
mounds  represents  alone  the  city  of  Nineveh 
ran  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  in 
Scripture  and  in  the  Greek  writers,  which  so  re- 
markably coincide  as  to  its  extent — a  difficulty 
which  leads  CoL  Rawlinson  to  say  that  all  thes« 


niiu  '  fanned  one  of  tint  gnmp  of  dtiw  irUdi 
in  the  tima  of  tbe  prophet  Joa«h  vere  known  liy 
the  common  neme  of  NinSTeh,'  which  uppean 
to  same  «itant  to  be  giring  up  the  point.  It  ii 
true,  indeed,  thit  on  bridu  from  difierent 
moundii  distinct  mmea  appear  to  be  gireu  to 
each  locality,  and  that  Ihoae  from  Eonynnjik 
an  inscribed  nith  the  name  of  Nineveh,  whilK 
those  from  Khoreabad  and  Nimroud  liear  other 
naniea  which  have  not  yet  been  utiifactorily 
dKiphered  (Layani,  tfin.  and  B,ib.  S38).  It 
wo^ld  proliably  not  be  aafe  to  dialr  a  pazallel 
from  nioiieni  timea  and  apply  it  to  ancient  timei 
Id  the  But ;  but  we  may  remark  thai  had  it  been 
customary  in  building  our  cities  to  imprint  their 
names  on  the  bricka  used  in  bnilding  them, 
London  would  have  been  found  only  on  the 
bricks  of  tlie  hoiuea  in  what  is  commonly  called 
the  City,  while  Wotminster  and  Sonthwark 
would  b«  found  on  those  to  other  parts  ;  while 
nortli,  and  east,  and  west  there  would  be  found 
a  nninber  of  other  namea  ;  and  yet  London, 
the  name  of  the  central  put,  is  commonly  osed 
to  denominate  ttie  whole.  So  it  might  perhaps 
be  with  MinevetL  Layaid  says  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  a  trigonometrical  snmy  of  the 
munlry  i>roveB  that  the  great  nuns  of  Eon- 
ynnjik, Khoreabad,  Nimroud,  and  Karamlea, 
fonn  very  nearly  a  parallelogram  {lb.  640) ; 
and  he  apprehends  that  its  four  sides  com- 
spend  pretty  accurately  with  the  IBO  stadia  or 
60  miles  of  Diodoma  Sicnlus,  and  witb  the  three 
days'  journey  of  Jonah  (Layard,  Si*,  and  Hi 
Rtmaiat,i.2i7). 

We  have  only  la  add  that  the  spedmena  of 
Assyrian  sculpture  eicavated  by  M.  Botta  chiefly 
from  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  were  tiannferred 
by  him  to  France,  and,  we  doubt  not,  depoeited 
in  the  Louvre  or  other  miisenms  of  Paris. 
Those  eicavaled  by  Mr,  Layard,  chiefly  from 
the  rains  of  Koayunjik  and  Mimroud,  were  in 
like  manner  transferred  to  England,  and  depo- 
sited in  tbe  British  Hnaeum. 

N  IS'ROCH,  a  ddty  of  the  Aasyrians  (2  I  „ 
lii.  :I7).  What  it  was,  or  how  repreeenleil,  it 
Is  diOicult  to  say.  Perhaps  It  was  an  eagt 
headed  divinity  (Gesen.  6S4). 

NITRE.     [Nbter.] 

NO,  the  chief  city  of  Upper  Egypt  [These 

No,  Not,  always  slgnifiea  deniaL  1.  Some- 
fones  it  imports  it  absolutely — i.e.  not  at  all,  in 
any  respect  or  circnmslance  (Eioi  ii.  3-17). 
Sometimes  it  imports  a  conditional  denial : 
those  that  are  guilty  of  envy,  murder,  etc,  shall 
not  infitrit  the  kingdom  of  God — i.e.  aniens 
they  obtain  pardon  and  repentance  (Gal.  v.  21). 
Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  Hebrews  go,  no  nol 
by  a  strong  hand;  iw  not,  unless  construined 
thereto  by  the  mighty  and  destructive  plagues 
of  Goil  ;  or,  perhaps,  no  not  after  some  plaguei 
inflicted  on  Itis  kingdom  (Exod.  iii.  19).  3. 
Sometimes  it  imports  a  comparative  deniaL 
Christ  sent  me,  nol  to  baptise,  that  is,  no'  chiifi)) 
to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  L 
17).  I  desireil  mercy,  and  not  sacriflcc — t',?, 
mercifulness  in  temper  and  behaviour  rath/r  Ihan 
sacrifice  (Hnsca  vi.  6  ;  Matt.  lii.  7).  1  came 
net  to  send  pf  nee  but  a  sword  :  peiaeention  and 
divlaion,  CBpecially    to   the  Jewa,   rather  thai 
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carnal  paace  and  proaperfty,  are  1 

-'  ny  coming  in  tbe  flesh  (Hatt  z.  34  ;'Lnke 

Gl).    Whim  not  Is  in  precepts  or  promiaea 

I  ordinarily  to  be  nndentood  as  importing 

contrary  at  what  is  prohibited  or  forbidden. 

Thns  whoa  Ood  saith,  Thon  sbalt  not  kill,  it 

that  we  should  not  mei«ly  abataln  from 

killing,  but  should  use  all  lawful  andeavoon  to 

preserve  and  promote  onr  own  life — temporal, 

spiritual,  and  eternal — and  that  of  others  (Eiod. 

IX.  IS).     Or  when  ha  promises,  I  will  not  fall 

forsake    thee  ;  it  means,  1  will  aUde 

with,  and  encourage,  and  strsn^tben  thee  (Josh. 

'   "      "   ■   •    *  red  iioJ  saciifloea  or  offerings  in 

3r  in  the  caae  of  capital  crimN 

(Ps.  iL  7  ;  a  19). 

THOKK  was  the  ninth  in  the  line  of  Beth  from 

dam.     He  was  born,  according  to  the  common 

a.K.  10G6,  only   126  yean  after 

ieath,  and  14  yean  after  Beth's.    AU 

the  other  antediiurians  eanmeratad  in  Oen.  v., 

with  the  eiceptioa  of  Enoch,  must  have  been 

ng  when  he  waa  boru     He  was  600  yean 

at  the  time  of  the  flood,  a.K.  16GS  (Oen, 

6),  and  he  Uved  after  it  8S0  years,  and  thns 

was  »G0  yean  old  when  he  died  (iz.  28,  20) ; 

and  wKs,  with  the  eicuptioD  of  Jared,  who  li>'ed 

962  years,  and  Hethuselah,  who  lived  969  yean 

(v.   20,  27),  the  oldest  of   the    antediluviaa 

patriarchs. 

NOB,  a  city  of  Beqjamtn,  Dot  far  fMm  Jeru- 
salem. Hen  the  tabernacle  was  stationed  tor 
time  (1  Sam.  mL  1-9).  Hen  Doeg,  by 
Baul's  order,  murdered  all  the  families  of  Ui* 
prieala  who  were  slain  with  Ablmeleeh  (izlL 
9-19).  Here  Sennacherib  baited  in  his  march 
D  the  si^  of  Jernaaleni  (Is.  x.  32).  The 
ihildren  of  Israel  dwelt  here  after  tbe  captivity 
(Neh.  li.  32). 
NO'BAH.  [KniiTH.] 
NOD,  the  conntry  to  which  Cain  removed 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  AbeL  It  la  said 
'  he  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden'  (0«n.  iv.  16)  ;  but  as  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  where  Eden  was  situated,  we  of  coutaa 
cannot  toll  where  the  land  of  Nod  lay. 
NOPH.    [MEKPHia.] 

NOSE,  Nob'trilb.  The  Eastern  women  com- 
monly wear  rings  in  their  noaes.  Those  of  high 
rank  have  them  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  pearl 
or  ruby  on  each  side  of  the  nose.  Those  of  low 
degree  have  them,  aa  well  as  their  eai^rings,  of 
other  metal,  or  of  wood  or  ban  (Is.  iiL  21  ; 
Eiek.  ivi.  12).  They  are  a  singularly  ugly 
ornament.  CamcLi  and  oxen  were  managed  by 
iron  rings  in  their  nostrils,  asd  thereto  the  allu- 
sion is  made  in  2  Kings  six.  28.  As  the  Hebrews 
placed  anger  in  the  nooe,  and  tbe  same  word 
signified  both,  nose  and  noitrils  ascribed  to 
God  denote  his  sense  of  provocation,  snd  his 
wrath  to  be  eieculed  on  account  thereof  (Is. 
liv.  B ;  Eiod.  IV.  8  ;  Pa.  iviiL  8). 

NOTHING,  NODOHT.  1.  Not  anything  at 
all  (Gen,  xii  8).  2.  For  no  good  purpose  or 
end  (Matt  v.  13).    S.  No  works  truly  good  and 
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•oceptable  to  God  (John  xv.  6)-  4.  Of  no 
Ending  force  (Matt  xziiL  16,  18).  5.  Entirely 
false  and  without  ground  (Acts  xzL  24).  6. 
No  other  means  (Mark  iz.  29).  7.  No  reward 
or  wages  (8  John  7).  8.  No  new  knowledge  or 
authority  (GaL  ii  6).  9.  No  guilt  or  corruption 
to  work  upon  (John  xIt.  80).  Nothing  ia  some- 
times taken  comparatiTely :  thus  our  age  is  as 
nothing  before  God — bears  no  proportion  to  his 
eternal  duration  (Pa.  zxzix.  5).  All  nations 
are  as  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity :  bear  no  proportion  to  his  unbounded 
excellency  and  greatness  (Is.  xL  17).  Some- 
times it  is  taken  relatively :  so  Paul  was  nothing 
valuable  in  his  own  estimation  of  himself  (2 
Cor.  xiL  11).  Circumcision  or  uncircumciaion 
is  nothing :  is  of  no  avail  to  render  us  accepted 
before  God  ^1  Cor.  vii.  19).  To  come  to  nought 
is  to  be  ruined  :  to  turn  out  to  no  good  purpose 
(Job  viiL  22  ;  Is.  viii.  10).  To  hriig  to  nought 
is  to  render  unsuccessful,  base,  contemptible 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  L  28).  To  set  at  nought 
is  to  undervalue,  despise,  neglect  (Prov.  L  25). 

NOVICE  (Ne6^uros),  one  neu^y  planied  in 
the  church ;  one  newly  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Such  an  one  was  not  be  made  a 
bishop,  lest,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  he 
should  fall  under  such  condemnation  and  pun- 
ishment as  the  devil  did  (1  Tim.  iiL  6). 

NUM'BEBa  [Pentateuch.]  Numbers  were 
noted  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  also  by  other  nations,  by  the  letters  of  their 
respective  slphabets.  It  was  from  the  Arabians, 
who  it  is  supposed  had  it  from  India,  that 
Europe  received  its  present  system  of  numerals 
which  possesses  so  much  simplicity,  distinctness, 
and  precision.  As  books  in  ancient  times  had  all 
to  be  transcribed,  errors  as  to  numbers  were  very 
apt  to  creep  into  them,  there  being  often  nothing 
in  the  sense  which  ensured  correctness  in  the 
transcribers,  one  nimiber  making  sense  as  well 
as  another.  This  was  particularly  apt  to  occur 
in  copying  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  are  not 
only  among  the  most  ancient  writings,  and  have 
been  more  frequently  transcribed  than  most 
other  books,  but  the  letters  employed  to  denote 
numbers  so  much  resemble  each  other  in  some 
instances  that  one  might  very  readily  be  mistaken 
for  another.  Hence  there  is  often  ground  to  sus- 
pect the  numbers  which  we  meet  with  in  the  0. 
T.  Scriptures,  even  when  they  are  in  the  texlus 
receptus;  and  hence  may  be  supposed  to  be 
generally  supported  by  the  authority  of  Hebrew 
MSS.,  ancient  versions,  and  other  external  evi- 
dence. There  are  contradictory  numbers  :  there 
are  also  incredible  numbers,  particularly  as  to  the 
numbers  composing  armies,  and  to  the  amount  of 
sums  of  money.  Some  are  simply  contradictory ; 
some  are  at  once  contradictory  and  incredible. 

Of  contradictory  numbers  we  have  an  example 
in  the  statements  of  the  census  of  the  people  of 
Israel  as  taken  by  Joab  by  David's  orders.  In 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  it  is  said  :  *  And  Joab  gave  up  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  the  king ; 
and  there  were  in  Israel  800,000  valiant  men  that 
drew  the  sword,  and  the  men  of  Judah  were 
600,000  men.*  In  1  Chron.  xxl  5  :  *  And  all 
they  of  Israel  were  a  thousand  thousand  and  an 
hundred  thousand'  (1,100,000)  *  men  that  drew 
sword  ;  and  Judah  was  four  hundred  threescore 


and  ten  thousand'  (470,000)  'men  that  drew 
sword.'  We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  be- 
tween these  contradictory  numben;  but  the 
proportions  of  the  latter  appear  at  least  man 
probable  than  those  of  the  former. 

In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21-24  we  have  the  following 
account  of  the  price  paid  by  David  to  Araunah 
or  Oman  for  his  thrashing-floor  on  which  '  to 
build  an  altar  unto  the  Lotd,  that  the  jUagod 
might  be  stayed  from  the  people,'  iiM*ln««ng 
also  the  '  oxen  for  bumt^acrifice,  and  thraahing- 
instrumenta,  and  other  instruments  of  the  oxn 
for  wood : ' '  80  David  bou^t  the  thraahing^oor 
and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver.'  la  1 
Chron.  xxi  25  it  is  said  :  <  So  David  gave  Oman 
for  the  place  600  ahekels  of  gold  by  wei^t' 
Here  the  numbers  not  only  differ  widely,  but 
the  sums  of  money  differ  still  more  widely. 
Fifty  shekels  of  silver,  taking  the  shekel  at 
2s.  6d.,  amount  to  only  £6 :  58. ;  600  ahekels  of 
gold,  taking  the  ahekel  at  £1  :  16  : 6,  amount 
to  £1095.  In  one  or  other  of  these  numben 
there  must  be  an  error ;  and  we  apprehend  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  in  the  latter  number.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  David  would  give  so  laige 
a  price  as  £1095  for  a  mere  thrashing-floor  in 
Jerusalem,  even  though  aooompanied  with  '  the 
oxen  alBO  for  bumt-Mcrifiee^  and  the  thmalifag 
instruments  for  wood,  and  the  wheat  for  the 
meatK)ffering,'  or  that  Oman  would  oflier  the 
whole  to  him  for  nought  (ver.  22-24). 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in 
connection  with  David  and  Solomon  is  so  vast 
as  to  exceed  belief.  David,  addressing  his  son 
Solomon,  says  :  '  Behold,  in  my  trouble  I  have 
prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  an  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  of  brass  and  iron  without 
weight'  (1  Chron.  xxii  14).  In  subsequently 
addbressing  the  congregation  he  appears  to  refer 
to  a  still  further  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which 
he  had  provided  :  *  Moreover,  because  I  have  set 
my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  GoJ,  I  have  of 
mine  own  proper  good,  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
I  have  given  to  the  house  of  my  God,  over  and 
above  all  that  I  nave  prepared  for  the  holy 
house,  even  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  seven  thousand  talents  of 
refined  silver,  to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  houses' 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  4). 

Besides  this  Ifu^e  amount  of  gold  and  sflver 
contributed  by  David,  we  have  further  large 
contributions  by  the  chief  men  of  Israel :  '  Then 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of 
hundreds,  with  the  rulers  of  the  king's  work, 
offered  willingly,  and  gave  for  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God  of  gold,  five  thousand  talents  and 
ten  thousand  drams  ;  and  of  silver  ten  thousand 
talents  ;  and  of  brass  eighteen  thousand  talents  ; 
and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron*  (1 
Chron.  xxix.  6,  7). 

The  queen  of  Sheba,  on  paying  a  visit  to  Solo- 
mon, is  stated  to  have  given  to  him,  besides 
*  very  great  store  of  spices  and  precious  stones,' 
an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold. 

From  Ophir  Solomon  appears  also  to  have 
obtained  a  large  supply  of  gold  :  *  Hiram  sent 
his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon  ;  and  thoy 
came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  (rom  thence  gold, 
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four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  Immght 
it  to  king  Solomon'  (1  Kings  ix.  28).  In  2 
Chron.  viii  18  it  is  called  '  four  hundred  and 
J^ftjf  talents' — a  discrepancy  for  which  it  is  in 
Tain  to  attempt  to  account  except  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  error  of  transcribers. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  whole  amount  of 
gold  obtained  by  Solomon.  It  is  further  stated : 
'  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon 
in  one  year  was  six  hundred  threescore  and  six 
talents  of  gold,  beside  that  he  had  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice 
merchants,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and 
of  the  governors  of  the  country'  (1  Kings  x.  14, 
15).  There  seems  to  have  beisn  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  gold  which  Solomon  acquired.  Even 
supposing  tiie  420  or  450  talents  obtained  from 
Ophir  to  be  included  in  the  666,  yet  it  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  in  one  year,  as  if  in  other 
years  he  might  also  obtain  large  sums. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  these  various  sums,  partly  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  numbers,  and 
also  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  value 
of  the  talent.  Even  taking  the  lowest  estimate 
of  it,  the  total  amount  is  so  enormous  as  to  be 
almost  incredible. 

The  armies  which  are  mentioned  have  also 
often  much  the  appearance  of  exaggeration.  In 
the  account  of  a  war  between  Abijah  king  o^ 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  it  is  said : 
'  Ab^ah  set  the  battle  in  array  with  an  army  of 
valiant  men  of  vrar,  even  400,000  chosen  men : 
Jeroboam  also  set  the  battle  in  array  against 
him  with  800,000  chosen  men'  (2  Chron.  xilL  8): 
and  then  comes  (ver.  17)  the  number  of  the  slain : 
*  And  Abijah  and  his  people  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter ;  so  there  fell  down  slain  of  Israel 
500,000  chosen  men.'  We  have  had  tremend- 
ous battles  in  modem  times ;  but  though  the 
kingdoms  engaged  in  them  were  vastly  more 
extensive  thim  the  small  states  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  their  x)opulation  immensely  greater, 
we  have  never  had  such  large  armies  engaged  in 
a  single  battle  ;  and  though  the  science  of  war 
has  been  prodigiously  advanced,  and  the  weapons 
employed  in  it  inconceivably  more  destructive, 
yet  the  number  of  the  slain,  even  in  our  bloodiest 
battles,  has  been  but  as  a  fraction  of  the  above 
statement. 

Asa,  Ab\jah's  successor,  had  a  still  larger 
army  than  his  father,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv. 
8,  where  it  is  said :  '  And  Asa  had  an  army  of 
men  that  bare  targets  and  spears,  out  of  Judah 
three  hundred  thousand  (300,000),  and  out  of 
Benjamin  that  bare  shieldia  and  drew  bows  two 
hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  (280,000),  all 
these  were  mighty  men  of  valour.'  But  it 
would  seem  he  had  a  still  larger  army  to  en- 
counter ;  for  it  is  added  (ver.  9) :  *  And  there 
came  out  against  them  Zerah  the  Ethiopian, 
with  an  host  of  a  thounand  thousand  (1,000,000 
— i.e.  a  million),  and  300  chariots.'  In  Zerah's 
army  there  might  be  a  multitude  of  camp  fol- 
lowers ;  but  Asa's  army  is  said  to  be  *  all 
mighty  men  of  valour.' 

But  Jehoshaphat,  Asa's  son,  is  represented  as 
having  a  still  a  larger  army  than  any  of  these 
yet  mentioned.  It  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  1,160,000  *  mighty  men  of  valour*  of  Judah  ; 
under   one   captain    800,000,   280,000   under 


another  captain,  and  200,000  under  a  thiid 
captain;  and  of  Benjamin  200,000  under  one 
captain,  and  under  another  captain  180,000. 
'  These  waited  on  the  king,  beside  those  whom 
the  king  put  in  the  fenced  cities  throughout  aU 
Judah'  (2  Chron.  xviL  1.3-19).  That  there 
should  have  been  such  numbers  enrolled  as  sol- 
diers, '  mighty  men  of  valour,'  in  a  country  so 
limited  as  was  that  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Beigamin,  is  not  very  conceivable.  It  would 
imply  a  population  such  as  they  can  scarcely  be 
suppoeed  ever  to  have  had.* 

Of  an  incredible  numbw  slain  in  a  battle  we 
have  another  example,  though  much  below  that 
already  noticed.  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  having 
ddisated  Benhadad  king  of  Syria, '  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  of  the  Syrians  an  hundred  thou- 
sand footmen  in  one  day.  But  the  rest  fled  to 
Aphek,  into  the  dty ;  and  there  a  wall  fell  upon 
twenty  and  seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  were 
left'  (1  Kings  xx.  29,  80). 

We  shall  only  notice  Airther  two  or  three 
contradictory  statements  regarding  some  minor 
matters.  In  2  Kings  viiL  25  we  read  :  <  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of 
Israel,  did  Ahagiah,  the  son  of  Jehoram  king 
of  Judah,  begin  to  reign.'  But  in  the  very  next 
chapter  (ver.  29)  it  is  said :  <  In  the  eletfenih 
year  of  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  began  Ahaniah 
to  reign  over  Judah.' 

We  have  a  stUl  more  striking  contradiction  as 
to  the  age  of  Ahamh  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.  In  2  Kings  vilL  26  we  read  :  *Two  and 
twenty  years  old  was  Ahariah  when  he  began  to 
reign.'  In  2  Chron.  xxii  2  it  is  said :  <  Forty- 
and-two  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began 
to  reign.'  From  another  account  it  appears 
that  Jehoram  his  father  died  when  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  (xxi  5,  20).  Ahaziah,  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him,  might  then  be  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  he  could  not  be  forty-two 
years  of  age,  for  that  would  make  him  older 
than  his  father. 

In  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  we  read :  '  Jehoiachin  was 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ; '  but 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9  it  is  said :  '  Jehoiachin  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.'  Here 
are  two  numbers  directly  contradictory  of  each 
other ;  but  some  will  perhaps  say  the  mistake 
is  inconsiderable ;  it  is  a  natural  error,  and  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Now,  this  is  all  that  we  are 
at  present  alleging — ^that  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures there  are  errors  of  numbers.  The  question 
is  not  as  to  the  greatness  of  errors  ;  it  is  only 
as  to  the  simple  fact  of  there  being  errors.    A 

*  The  numbers  here  given  for  Judah  alone 
amount  to  780,000.  Even  as  compared  with 
the  census  taken  by  orders  of  David,  one  would 
conclude  there  was  great  exaggeration.  Accord- 
ing to  Joab's  return,  as  given  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9, 
*  there  were  in  Israel  800,000  valiant  men  that 
drew  the  sword,  and  the  men  of  Judah  were 
500,000.'  As  given  in  1  Chron.  xxi  5 :  *  All 
they  of  Israel  were  1,100,000  men  that  drew 
sword,  and  Judah  was  470,000.'  Even  these 
statements  are  probably  much  too  high  as  re- 
gards the  men  of  Judah  :  they  are  at  least  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  given  of  the 
men  of  Inuel  (see  also  2  chron.  xxv.  5,  6  ;  xxvi. 
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■■■nn-  error,  it  perfectly  aaeerUiiied,  prorei 
error  «•  much  as  a  greet  error.  The  truth  k, 
thewhok  erron  at  to  nambers  are  natmaleinnB, 
tad  are  eaitil  j  acoonnted  for. 

Some  writen  feel  little  difficnltj  as  to  the 
graatnetf  of  tome  of  the  nambers  in  the  Scrip- 
tnrce,  and  eren  the  cootmdictory  nnmben  they 
•ttemfyt  to  reooncUe,  hot  with  little  soooeH. 
We  think  it  ia  much  better  to  acknowledge  the 
dUBcalties,  and  to  leave  them  nniolred.  To  ad- 
mit that  in  copying  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres  tran- 
acriberi  were  very  apt  to  make  mirtakea  as  to 
Bomben,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  there  are 
crroTi  in  inch  paaaagea  aa  we  have  referred  to, 
doee  not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  O.  T.  in  other 
matters,  except  aa  being  an  admiaaion  of  a  gene- 
ral and  undeniable  fact,  that  there  are  Tarions 
readings  in  the  MS.  copies  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
It  affects  merely  the  certainty  of  nnmbers ;  and 
thia,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  may  aid  ns  in  obriating,  at  least  in  the  way  of 
■apposition,  difficulties  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  got  over,  such  as  the  slaughter  of  50,070  of 
the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  because  of  their  look- 
ing into  the  ark  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vL  19) 
[Betbbhzmebh],  and  the  death  by  pestilence  of 
70,000  on  account  of  David*a  numbering  the 
people  (2  Sam.  zziv.  15). 

But  though  we  apprehend  some  of  the  num- 
bers, particularly  in  the  O.  T.,  are  not  correct, 
and  are  probably  in  some  instjmces  much  be- 
yond the  truth,  we  would  not  alter  one  of  them 
without  adequate  evidence  from  Hebrew  MSS., 
ancient  versions,  etc,  as  to  the  true  reading, 
but  would  allow  them  all  to  remsin  as  they  are. 
To  give  way  to  conjectural  emendations,  or  to 
alter  the  text  on  inadequate  authority,  would 
only  be  to  substitute  one  uncertainty  for 
another  uncertainty — one  incorrect  number  for 
another  probably  incorrect  number.  The  pre- 
sent numbers,  even  though  considered  incorrect, 
shew  the  present  state  of  the  text,  and  from  this 
fact  some  iniportont  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 


0,  Oh,  an  interjection  expressive  of  earnest- 
ness in  lamentation  (Luke  xiil.  84),  in  prayer 
(1  KingR  viiL  26),  in  admiration  (Rom.  xL  33), 
in  reproving  or  expostulating  (GaL  iii.  1),  or  in 
calling  and  inviting  (Ps.  xcv.  6). 

OAK.     [Alloic.] 

OATH,  a  solemn  declaration,  wherein  one 
makes  an  expressed  or  implied  appeal  to  God 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  says  or  what  he  engages 
to  do.  The  ancient  heathens  used  to  swear  by 
their  Gods  (Josh.  xxiiL  7  ;  Amos  viiL  14  ; 
Zeph.  L  5  ;  Adam,  Bom.  Ant.  226) ;  but  oaths 
were  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  true  God 
only  (Lev.  xix.  12  ;  Deut  vi  13  ;  Jer.  iv.  2). 

Swearing  was  a  very  ancient  and  very  common 
practice,  and  probably  arose  out  of  the  general 
disposition  of  men  to  speak  falsely  (Gen.  xxi. 
28,  24,  81  ;  xxiv.  8,  87  ;  xxv.  83  ;  xxvi.  28  ; 
xlvil  31 ;  L  5,  25).  It  appears  to  have  been 
had  recourse  to  on  all  and  even  on  trifling  occa- 
sions. 


God  himself  is  tnqpmaOf 
swearing  (G«n.  ttjl  16  ;  xxvi.  S ;  Ezod.  vi  8 ; 
Ps.  xcv.  II ;  Jer.  xxiL  5 ;  Acts  il.  80  ;  fieb.  vi 
IS,  14,  17).  He  is  even  reprascBtad  m  ap- 
pointing oar  Lord  to  his  oi&oe  as  a  ptiest  wi£h 
an  oath  (Ps.  ex.  4  ;  Hcb.  vii  21V.  He  also 
prescribes  this  an  a  doty  to  lunadf  (Iil  xhr.  28  ; 
Ixv.  16  ;  Jer.  xii  16). 

Anciently  in  swearing  there  waa  probably 
often  no  act  or  eeremooy  beyond  the  vttieFADoe 
of  the  words  expriasive  of  the  obUgatiaii ;  bat 
we  find  Abraham,  wlien  swearing  hit  servant, 
requiring  him  to  put  his  hand  under  his  thi^ 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3,  9) ;  and  so  also  Jacob  (xlvii 
29, 81).  Lifting  up  the  hand  to  heaven  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  form  of  swearing  (Gen.  xiv. 
22,  23  ;  Deut  xxxii  40 ;  Dan.  xii  7 ;  Ber.  x. 
6.6). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  meet  with  solemn  affllnia- 
tions  equivalent  to  oaths,  particularly  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  as '  God  is  my  witness'  (Bom.  i  9; 
1  These,  ii  5 ;  PhiL  i  8) ;  'God  knoweth'  (2 
Cor.  xi.  II) ;  *  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not'  (Bom.  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii  7) ;  'the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iduch  is 
blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not*  (2 
Cor.  xL  81) ;  '  I  call  God  for  a  reond  on  my 
soul,  that  to  spsre  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  onto 
Corinth*  (i  23). 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  oaths 
or  swearing  is  in  itself  a  lawful  practice,  and 
that  under  the  K.  T.  dispensation  as  well  as 
under  the  0.  Indeed,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  expressly  said  : '  An  oath  for  con- 
firmation is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife'  (Heb. 
vi  16). 

But  it  appears  that  among  the  Jews  sweai^ 
ing  had  become  a  common  and  unwarranted 
practice.  '  Because  of  swearing,'  says  Jeremiah, 
'the  land  moumeth'  (xxiii  10) — a  most  expres- 
sive figure.  Hosea  also  refers  to  the  practice 
in  similar  condemnatory  terms.  In  these  pas- 
sages we  suppose  the  prophets  probably  refer 
to  the  common  use  of  oaths  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  when  there  was  no  use  or  call 
for  them.  This,  it  appears,  is  still  a  common 
practice  in  the  East  '  All  sects  and  classes  in 
the  country,'  says  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  mis- 
sionary at  Damascus,  'are  continually  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  name  of  God  in  their  ordi- 
nary conversation.  Swearing  is  universal ; 
almost  every  sentence  is  accompanied  by  an 
oath  of  some  kind  or  other.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  their  ordinary 
salutations  and  conversation  to  what  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  See  examples  of 
this  use  of  the  name  of  God  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation' (Ruth  i  17  ;  1  Sam.  iiL  17  ;  2  3am.  iii 
9  ;  1  Kings  iL  23).  In  the  commonness  of  the 
practice  we  have  probably  some  explanation  of 
Peter's  fall :  '  Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to 
swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man  of  whom  ye 
speak'  (Mark  xiv.  71). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews  were  also  in 
the  practice  of  swearing  by  other  objects  besides 
the  Most  High  God,  and  they  appear  to  have 
thought  that  swearing  by  them  was  a  less 
solemn  and  pn)1)ably  a  less  binding  act  than 
swearing  by  the  Deity  (Matt  xxiii  18-22). 
Now,  it  api>ears  plain  that  it  was  such  oaths 
as  these  that  our  Lford  condemns,  and  also  swear* 
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ing  in  the  ordinary  intercoune  of  life.  'Swear  not  mnsthaTe  l>een  laid  aside,  and  so  the  Jews' 

at  ail ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ;  hatred  and  }>eT8ecntion  of  him  had  ceased  (6aL 

nor  by  the  earth  for  it  is  his  footstool ;  neither  t.  11 ;  vi.  12).    The  giving  of  offence,  especially 

by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  king,  to  weak  Christians,  may,  for  wise  ends,  be  per- 

Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  mitted  by  Grod ;   but  dreadful  is  his  sin  and 

thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  punishment  that  indulges  himself  in  giving  it, 

But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  even  in  dubious  things,  or  by  things  in  them- 

nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  selves  lawful,  but  not  necessarily  required  by 

of  evil'  (Matt  v.  84-37).     To  the  same  effect  the  divine  law.    He  is  guilty  of  express  breach 

are  the  words  of  James  :  '  But  above  all  things,  of  the  divine  law,  which  no  command  of  earthly 

my  brethren,  swear  not ;  neither  by  heaven,  sovereigns,  no  outward  hurt  or  danger,  can  poa- 

neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath :  sibly    enervate.    In    God's    account    he    sins 

but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay ;  against  Christ,  and  destroys  his  brother  for 

lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation'  (James  v.  12).  whom  Christ  died  (Bom.  xiv.  13-15,  20,  21 ;  1 

/\w  J      1.       1    rm-        ^      #    I.-  t     XV  ^''  ^"«  9-18).     He  draws  the  heavy  woe  and 

OF  denote^-1.  The  matter  of  which  a  thing  ^,^  ^^  God  upon  himself ;  ami  it  had  been 

Pet  iL  8).     3.  The  object  (GaL  il  16).     4.  The  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  depths  of 

proprietor  to  which  a  person  or  thing  bdongs,  the  sea  (Matt  xviiL  6,  7).    How  terrible  a  con- 
as  his  property,  x>ossessioii,  or  party  (1  Cor.  L  ' 


.,   .  ..  X.  J  X  roen,  disdain    to  deny    v-w«*»ww^   .««  ^x,„« 

?*'LJ^    "•  ?'^"'^'^^       i/S'"^'  ^^  gmtification  for  the  nke  of  imy  weak 

directed  (Bom.  xl  36).    Christ  could  do  nothing  jj^thw  I 

of  hiiDBelf-t  e.  without  hi.  Fathei^.  wiU  and        ^^j,^  ^  ^j,^  ,  ^^t,  „j.^„^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^mmission  (John  T.  19).    The  "mto  •"  of  ^  ,  ^„^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

God :    are  redeemed  and  r^eratod  by  him,  „ff^^„  ^    i,i^,„  ^j  i^  he  get  not  utiafac- 

belong  tohim,  and  d^ire  to  be  like  him  (1  John  ^      ^  ^^^^  ^^       ^^,  ^i^  ^f„„  „„,  „^  ^^^ 

''•  1^^  ^*^  "!  ?^  '"?^  f'  ^^  ^'  *^^  "O" ;  «^if  he  cai  get  no  Kitisfaction  in  thia 

applied,  their  state  and  "Jture  are  changed ;  „,^     t,       ^j  ^^  f    it  y^^„  j^,  ^^^^^ 

and  by  a  principle  or  habit  of  faitt  are  they  ^  ,f  ^^  ^^^  ^U  '^^^^  impenitent,  and 

actuated  m  the  tenor  of  their  hfe  (GaL  m.  9).  „,,  ,„^j  y^  ^j^  ,i,^  ^  evidently 
To  them  1.  given  ofG<.d  8  .pint :  he  dwells  in  he  U  to  bJi  caat  out  from  the  society  tj 

wd  excites  and  djr^t.  them  (1  John  iv   18).  5„^.„embers  ;  but  all  dealing  with  offentog 

Vricked  men  »«  of  the  devil :  are  his  childMn  ^^t^^  ,i,„„ij  '^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  the  utmort 

md  senranto  jnd  like  to  him  (John  ym.  «).  ^e^kness,  plainness,  ^dtender  affection,  and 

They  are  of  the  world,  as  their  aflfertions  are  ^^^^  ^^^  ^(^^  ,^  t^  „„jj  ^  nnnecasary 

sinful  and  carnal,  and  they  take  worldly  thmgs  Glaring  abroad  of  their  fault  (Matt  iviiL  16-18 ; 

to  be  their  portion,  worldly  men  to  be  their  t^     J^  -t^x 
companions,  and  worldly  courses  to  be  their  '  '' 

pattern  (1  John  iv.  5).     They  are  of  the  works        OF^BING,  Oblation,  chiefly  denotes  what 

of  the  law  as  they  seek  justification  and  happi-  jg  ^^^^  ^   Qod.     Offerings  were  in  general 

ness  by  them  (GaL  m.  10).     Satan  speaks  of  ^^  ^^^  kinds-viz.  gifts  where  no  life  was  de- 

himself-i.«.  what  proceeds  from  his  own  cor-  ^^^    ^^^  «UTi/?c«r,  wherein  the  life  of  the 

rupt  nature  (John  viiL  44).  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^Heb.  v.  1).     The 

OFFENjy,  To,  or  give  offence — 1.  To  commit  design  of  all  offerings  was  either  to  make  atone- 

a  fault ;  break  a  law  of  God  or  men  (James  iii.  ment  for  sin,  to  thank  God  for  mercy  received, 

2  ;  Acts  xzv.  8,  11).     2.  To  displease  ;  grieve  or  to  procure  some  new  favour  ;  and  all  pointed 

(Pro v.  xviii.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  31  ;  Matt  xvi.  out  our  Bedeemer,  who,  by  one  offering,  for  ever 

23).     3.  To  occasion  one  to  fall  into  sin,  or  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified^  and  his  i>eo- 

hinder  him  from  duty  (Mark  ix.  42-47  ;  Bom.  pie  surrendering  themselves  and  their  services 

xiv.  21)  ;  and  an  offence  is  what  causes  orocca-  to  God  through  him  (Heb.  x.  1 ;  CoL  iL  17  ; 

sions  one's  being  led  into  sin  or  hindered  from  Bom.  xiL  1). 

duty,  whether  by  seduction  or  by  grief  and  Of  the  first  institution  of  sacrifices  and  offer- 
vexation  of  mind  (Matt  xviiL  7  ;  1  Cor.  viiL  ings  we  have  no  account  in  Scripture.  We  are 
13;  X.  32).  To  offend  the  generation  of  the  told  that  after  the  fall  the  Lord  made  coats 
righteous  is  to  do  what  tends  to  grieve  their  of  skins  unto  Adam  and  his  wife  (Gen.  iiL  21) ; 
spirits  or  lead  them  into  sin  (Ps.  IxxiiL  16).  and  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  animal  food  was 
Sometimes  offence  is  taken  when  none  is  given :  used  by  them,  it  is  supposed  that  the  skins 
80  men  are  offended  in  or  because  of  Ctirist,  and  which  were  employed  for  that  purpose  were 
he  is  to  them  a  rock  of  offence  when  they  take  probably  the  skins  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice, 
occasion,  from  his  deep  debasement  or  from  his  At  all  events  we  are  afterwards  told  tiiat  *  in 
doctrines  or  laws,  to  shew  disregard  and  con-  process  of  time  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tempt  of  him,  and  to  reject  him  (Matt  xi.  6  ;  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  Abel, 
xiii.  57  ;  xv.  12  ;  xxvL  81 ;  Is.  viiL  14  ;  Bom.  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and 
ix.  33  ;  1  Pet  ii.  8).  If  Paul  had  preached  of  the  fat  thereof ;  and  the  Lord  had  respect 
circumcision  as  necessary  to  salvation  the  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering ;  but  unto  Cain 
offence  of  the  cross  had  ceased  :  the  doctrine  of  and  his  offering  he  had  not  respect'  (iv.  8-6  ;  see 
redemption,  through  the  debasement  and  death  also  Heb.  xL  4).  The  respect  shewn  by  God 
of  the  MesftLah,  at  which  the  Jews  took  offence,  '  to  Abel  and  to  his  offering '  shews  that  the 
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offering  he  made  wm  probably  by  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  at  all  events  it  met  with  the  divine 
approbation  and  acceptance. 

When  Noah  went  forth  from  hia  ark  he 
offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  (Gen. 
viiL  20-22).  At  different  places  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  boilt  altars  and  sacrificed 
to  the  Lord  (Gen.  zii  8 ;  ziiL  18 ;  xzvL  25 ; 
xzxiiL  20y  etc)  Job  offered  sacrifice  for  his 
children ;  and  his  friends,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, offered  up  a  bumtK)ffering  for  themselves 
(Job.  L  5  ;  zlii  8).  From  the  practice  of  sacri- 
fices by  the  ancient  patriarchs  before  and  after 
the  flood  the  custom  of  sacrificing  spread  into 
the  world.  The  very  heathens  retained  the  rite, 
bat  they  loaded  it  with  many  vain  ceremonies, 
and  lost  the  view  of  its  signification. 

Before  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  was  erected 
there  was  no  limitation  as  to  the  place  of  offer- 
ing sacrifices.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  bumtK)fferinga.  The  cere- 
monial law  given  by  God  to  Moses  added  vari- 
ous distinctions  and  rites  of  oblations.  The 
sacrifices,  properly  so  called,  wherein  animals 
were  slain  and  offered  to  Gk)d  on  an  altar  by 
priests  of  his  appointment,  were  distinguished 
into  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  sin-offerings, 
and  trespass-offerings. 

1.  The  humt-offering  consisted  of  a  bullock, 
a  he-lamb,  or  kid ;  or,  if  the  offerer  was  poor, 
a  turtle  dove  or  pigeon.  The  animal  destined 
for  sacrifice  was  led  to  the  east  end  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  ;  the  offerer  laid  his  hands  on 
its  head,  confessing  his  guilt,  and  transferring 
his  desert  of  death  to  the  animaL  The  priest 
then  slew  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  brazen 
altar,  and  sprinkled  its  blood  round  about  the 
altar.  The  skin  was  then  taken  off^  and  the 
priest  had  it  for  his  share.  The  inwards  and 
legs  were  washed,  and  the  whole  flesh  salted, 
and  burnt  on  the  altar  ^ith  sacred  fire.  If  the 
offering  was  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon  the  priest 
pinched  off  its  head  with  his  nails :  the  blood 
was  ^Timg  out  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  the 
body  was  freed  from  the  garbage  and  feathers  ; 
and  being  almost  but  not  wholly  cleft,  was 
burnt  on  the  altar.  The  priest  arrayed  himself 
in  common  apparel,  and  carried  the  ashes  and 
excrements  of  the  bullock,  sheep,  or  goat,  and 
the  ashes,  feathers,  and  garbage  of  the  fowl,  into 
a  clean  place  without  the  camp.  Every  burnt- 
offering,  except  that  of  the  turtle-dove  and 
pigeon,  was  attended  with  a  meat-offering  and 
drink-offering.  The  bumt-offering  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  oblations  ;  and  besides  what 
was  voluntary,  the  law  required  burnt-offerings 
on  nine  stated  occasions — viz.  at  all  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  feasts  ;  and  in  the 
different  occasional  cases  of  consecration  of 
priests,  defilement  of  a  Nazarite  or  expiration 
of  his  vow  ;  and  in  purification  from  childbirth, 
leprosies,  issues,  etc.  (Lev.  L  ;  ii.  13  ;  vi  8-13  ; 
viL  8 ;  xxii.  19-24  ;  Num.  xv.  1-16  ;  Exod. 
xxviii.  xxix ;  Num.  xxviiL  xxix. ;  Lev.  xii. 
xiv.  15). 

2.  By  ^  peace-offering  the  offerer  thanked 
God  for  mercies  received,  paid  vows,  or  sought 
to  obtain  favours.  At  the  consecration  of  a 
priest  (for  we  reckon  this  a  peace-offering),  at 
the  expiration  of  a  Nazarite's  vow,  it  was  to  be 
a  ram.     At  Pentecost,  too,  perhaps  the  two 


lambs  were  to  be  males ;  bat  in  other  eaeea  the 
offered  animals  might  be  either  male  or  feouUe : 
only  here,  as  in  every  other  oblation*  they  be- 
hoved to  be  unblemished,  and  their  namber 
might  be  few  or  many  as  the  offerer  pleased. 
Perhaps  it  was  conunon  for  almost  every  He- 
brew who  was  the  head  of  a  family  to  offer 
peaoe-offerings  at  the  three  solemn  feasts.  After 
the  offerer  had  laid  his  hand  on  this  victim  it 
was  killed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  its 
blood  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  ;  the  lat 
that  covered  the  rump,  and  the  inwards  and 
kidneys,  and  the  caol  above  the  liver,  was  salted, 
and  burnt  on  the  brazen  altar  above  the  bomt- 
offering;  the  right  breast  and  shoolder,  with 
the  cheeks  and  the  maw,  being  heaved  and 
waved,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  attendant 
meat-offering,  were  given  to  the  priests  that 
they  and  their  sons  and  daughters  might  feed 
thereon  in  any  clean  place.  The  rest  of  the 
flesh  and  the  rest  of  the  meat-offering  was  re- 
turned to  the  offerer  that  he  and  his  friends 
might  feast  on  it  If  it  was  a  thank-offering 
the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  Jhat  very  day ;  If  it 
was  a  vow  or  voluntary  offering,  it  was  to  be 
eaten  that  day  and  the  next ;  and  if  aught  re- 
mained after  the  appointed  time  it  was  to  be 
burned  with  fire  (Lev.  iiL  ;  vlL  11-34;  zix. 
5-8  ;  xxiii.  19,  20  ;  Deut.  xviii  3). 

3.  The  sin-offering  was  diversified  in  its  matr 
ter,  to  point  out  the  different  degrees  of  the 
crime,  or  to  answer  the  ability  of  the  offerer. 
For  the  sin  of  a  priest,  or  the  occasional  sin  of 
the  whole  congregation,  or  for  the  Levites  at 
their  consecration,  it  was  a  buUock  (Exod.  xxix. 
10-14 ;  Lev.  iv.  3-21  ;  xvi  6  ;  Num.  viiL  12). 
A  male  kid  was  the  stated  sin-offering  for  the 
whole  nation  at  theii*  solemn  feasts,  and  for  the 
occasional  sins  of  a  ruler  (Num.  xv.  24  ;  xxviiL 
29 ;  vii. ;  Lev.  iv.  22-26).  A  female  kid  or 
lamb  for  the  occasional  sins  of  a  private  person ; 
or  if  a  man  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford 
a  female  kid,  he  gave  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  sin-offering  and 
the  other  for  a  bumt-offering ;  or  if  he  could 
not  afford  these,  he  gave  an  homer  of  fine  flour, 
without  either  oil  or  frankincense  (Lev.  iv.  2S- 
36  ;  V.  9,  10,  11).  A  ewe-lanib  was  the  sin- 
offering  for  a  Nazarite  at  the  expiration  of  his 
vow  ;  and  for  a  woman's  purification  after  child- 
birth, or  for  a  lei)er,  and  for  the  breach  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow,  or  for  a  running  issue,  or  in  case 
of  inability  to  offer  a  ewe-lamb,  in  the  former 
cases  it  was  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons  (Num.  vi.  ;  Lev.  xii.  xiv.  22  ;  xv.  14, 
15,  29,  30).  The  animal  sin-offering  was  brought 
to  the  brazen  altar  ;  the  offender  transferred  his 
guilt  thereon  by  laying  his  hand  on  its  head. 
Except  the  blood  of  the  priest's  bullock  and  of 
the  people's  goat,  which  was  carried  into  the 
sanctuary,  the  blood  of  sin-offerings  was  poured 
out  at  the  side  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  brazen 
altar ;  and  the  fat  being  salted,  was  burnt  on 
the  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  obla- 
tions was  the  priest's :  on  the  flesh  thereof  he 
and  his  sons  feasted  in  the  holy  place.  The 
very  pots  in  which  the  flesh  was  boiled  were 
rendered  unclean  ;  and  if  of  earth  were  broken 
to  pieces,  but  if  of  metal  were  to  be  rinsed  in 
water.  When  the  blood  was  carried  into  the 
sanctiuuy  the  flesh  and  skin  were  carried  into 
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the  place  assigned  for  the  ashes  of  the  bornt- 
offehngs,  and  there  burnt :  so  the  priests  had  no 
share  at  all  of  their  own  sin-offerings,  and  he 
who  burnt  the  flesh  and  skin  was  rendered  un- 
clean. As  the  sin-offering  of  fowls  had  no  fat, 
two  were  necessary,  that  the  one  might  be  used 
instead  of  the  fat  in  form  of  a  burnt-offering  ; 
and  the  other,  after  its  blood  was  poured  at  l^e 
altar,  might,  as  the  sin-offering,  be  given  to  the 
priest.  No  blood  of  a  sin-offering  was  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  sacred  courts,  so  much  as  in 
a  spot  on  the  priest's  garment,  but  was  to  be 
washed  out  before  he  went  forth.  If  the  sin- 
offering  was  of  meal  an  handful  of  it  was  burnt 
on  the  altar  instead  of  the  fat,  and  the  residue 
belonged  to  the  priest  (Lev.  iv.  v.  vi) 

4.  That  the  trtspaaaoffering  was  really  differ- 
ent from  the  sin-offering  is  eyident  in  the  case 
of  the  leper,  where  both  were  conjoined  (Lev. 
xiv.  10-20) ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Some  think  sin-offerings 
respected  sins  of  omission ;  trespassK>ffering8 
sins  of  commission :  others  think  the  former 
atoned  for  sins  committed  through  ignorance  of 
the  law,  and  the  latter  for  sins  which  one  com- 
mitted through  inattention  to  his  conduct 
Neither  of  these  agree  with  Moses'  law.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Owen  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
trespass-offerings  related  only  to  some  particular 
cases  not  comprised  in  the  general  rules  for  sin- 
offerings.  If  one,  when  called,  did  not  declare 
the  truth  against  a  perjured  person  or  profane 
swearer — ^if  he  inadvertently  defiled  himself  by 
touching  unclean  bodies — if  he  swore  rashly — a 
she-lamb  or  kid  was  to  be  his  trespass-offering, 
or  a  pair  of  turtles  or  pigeons  if  he  was  poor, 
or  an  omer  of  fine  flour  if  he  was  very  poor  ; 
but  if  the  trespass  was  sacrilege  or  oUier  dis- 
honesty, he  was  first  to  make  restitution  to 
the  value  of  what  he  had  unjustly  taken,  and  a 
fifth  part  more,  and  then  to  offer  a  ram  for  his 
trespass-offering.  The  leper's  trespass-offering 
was  a  he-lamb.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
leper  the  trespass-offering  was  ordered  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  v.) 

5.  The  meat-offeringSf  and  such  as  follow, 
were  not  sacrifices  but  gifts.  Meat-offerings 
were  always  to  attend  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  and  the  sin-offering  and  trespass-offer- 
ing of  the  leper ;  but  whether  they  attended 
other  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings  we  con 
hardly  determine.  In  cases  wherein  the  meat- 
offering was  stated  three  omers  or  tenth  deals 
of  fine  flour  attended  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock, 
two  that  of  a  ram,  and  one  that  of  a  lamb  or 
kid.  Half  a  hin  of  oil  attended  the  three  omers, 
to  fry  it  with,  and  one  third  of  a  hin  attended 
the  two  omers,  and  a  fourth  part  attended  the 
one  omer.  Frankincense  was  also  an  ingredient 
in  this  offering,  and  salt  was  added  to  it  When 
meat-offerings  were  presented  by  themselves, 
and  voluntary,  the  quantity  was  not  stated. 
Sometimes  the  materials  were  baken  into  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  sometimes  were  offered  un- 
baken.  In  thank-offerings  some  cakes  of 
leavened  bread  were  to  be  offered  along  with  it, 
and  to  this  the  two  leavened  loaves  offered  at 
Pentecost  may  be  reduced  ;  but  no  leaven  was 
laid  on  the  altar.  When  a  meat-offering  was 
presented  the  priest  took  part  of  the  meal,  or  of 
the  bread  crumbled  down,  and  having  poured 


oil,  salt,  wine,  and  frankincense  on  it,  burnt  it 
on  the  altar,  and  the  priest  had  the  residue  for 
himself  and  hia  sons,  to  be  eaten  in  the  sacred 
court ;  but  a  meat-offering  for  the  priests  was 
wholly  burnt  The  offering  of  the  sheaf  or 
omer  of  barley  at  the  passover,  and  of  the  loaves 
at  Pentecost,  and  of  the  first-fruits  of  oil,  barley, 
or  flour,  was  akin  to  the  meat-offering ;  but  the 
suspected  wife's  offering  of  an  omer  of  barle/ 
was  akin  to  the  meal  sin-offering  (Lev.  IL  vL 
15-28 ;  vii  9, 10, 13, 14 ;  Num.  xv.  1-16 ;  xviiL 
9, 10). 

6.  Drinhcffennga  were  never,  that  I  know 
of,  offered  by  themselves,  but  were  an  attendant 
of  the  meat-offering.  The  proportion  of  wine 
was  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  oiL  Part  of  the 
wine  was  poured  on  the  meat-offering,  and  that 
was  burnt,  and  the  rest  was  the  priest's  ;  and  if 
the  whole  meat-offering  was  burnt,  no  doubt  the 
wine  went  al(mg  with  it  (Num.  zv.  1-16). 

7.  The  halfHBhekel  of  money  which  every 
Jew  come  to  manhood  was  to  give,  it  seems 
yearly,  for  the  ranaom  of  his  soul  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  No  man« 
however  rich,  was  to  give  more,  or,  however  poor, 
to  give  less  (Ezod.  zxx.  12-16  ;  zxxvilL  25-28). 

Tithes ;  flrst-bom  ;  firstlings  ;  first-fruits ; 
consecrated  things,  and  the  sacked  oil ;  and  in- 
cense, also  pertained  to  the  offered  gifts. 

Sometimes  the  offerings  were  complex,  as  at 
the  feasts,  fast  of  expiation,  and  purification  of 
lepers,  consecration  of  priests,  dedication  of 
tabernacle  or  temple.  The  heave  and  wave 
offeringe  were  not  cUfferent  in  their  matter  from 
what  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  were  so 
called  because  they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up 
towards  heaven,  and  waved  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  a  token  they  belonged 
to  him  whose  throne  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is 
the  creator  and  governor  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  Levites,  at  their  consecration,  were 
such  an  offering,  being  lifted  up  or  chosen  from 
among  the  congregation,  and  perhaps  walking 
to  and  fro  towards  every  quarter.  The  fat,  kid- 
neys, caul,  breast,  and  right  shoulder  of  the 
priests'  consecration-offering,  together  with  a  loaf 
and  wafer  of  imleavened  bread,  and  a  cake  of 
oiled  bread,  was  heaved  and  waved,  and  aU 
burnt  on  the  altar  except  the  breast  (Lev.  viiL 
11-19 ;  Exod.  xxix.  22-26).  The  breast,  right 
shoulder,  and  perhaps  the  fat  of  all  peace-offer- 
ings, and  leavened  cake  of  the  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  vii.  13,  14,  30 ;  x.  15) ;  the  leper's  tres- 
pass-offering, with  its  log  of  oil  (Lev.  xiv.  12, 
14)  ;  the  jealousy-offering  (Num.  vi  20) ;  the 
sheaf  or  omer  of  ripe  ears  (Lev.  xxiii.  15) ;  the 
two  lambs  of  Pentecost,  with  their  attendant 
peace-offering  (Lev.  xxiiL  19,  20) ;  the  oblation 
of  dough  (Num.  xv.  19,  21) ;  the  tithes  of  the 
Levites  and  priests  (Num.  xviiL  24,  2S,  30) ;  the 
Lord's  tribute  of  the  spoil  of  Midian  (Num. 
xxxi.  29,  41),  were  waved,  and  I  suppose  also 
heaved. 

God  never  required  these  oblations  as  good  in 
themselves,  nor  as  the  effectual  means  of  the 
real  atonement  or  purgation  of  sin  ;  he  never  re- 
quired them  as  equally  necessary  with  moral 
duties,  nor  did  he  regard  them  at  all  when 
offered  in  a  wicked  manner  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  our  Saviour  he  disallowed  of  them  (Ps.  xl.  6  ; 
IL  16  ;  Jer.  viL  22,  23 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  15,  22 ; 
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HoMft  tL  6  ;  Pi.  Ldx.  30,  31 ;  L  9-14 ;  Ii.  L  enteral  it  ftiB  wm  cm  of  A* 

11-13  ;  IzrL  Zf.  vere  pronovaecd  vpam.  Xhtsm  m  cat*  of  dH&b«> 

^...-i^., ..«.«.      ,    .     ,  .    *        _.^      .       -i  dience :  * Tboa  ihalt  hwe otitt  m.c*  ihnmAot 

OINTMENT.     It  w  plaia  fr>m  whit  w  «id  ^  tbr  comU,  b«  thoQ  ihrft  BOt  «m»l  thfwif 

fam«iyr*^«?«  »';-thof  theO.Ki.iUieN.T.  ^^^j^^  ^j^  ^^     ^^  ^j^^^   oiH%  ifcufl  ««*  h. 

tUt  tb*  ft^fxm  of  thfr  ancient*  wm  wA  of  the  j^^»   <xxTiiL  *)*.      TW    catBratka  <rf   tte 

eoxainten^'  of  what  we  detioiuinate  ointment,  ^^^^  appcMi  to  baw  been   eomm 

but  wa»  in  a  rtat*  of  fluidity  like  oil,  though  ^j^^  te^rfitM  after  tlkey  ««•  KCled  _    — 

p«1iaj^  »r,„iewhat  Uiirker  <Campbe!U  ill  16.^  ^^  ^j^    ^     ,,^,1^  to  haw  a    king   -^ 

Crtl#;n  My*  >i<J/»r  u  ppr^perly  oil  m  which  any  ^^^    ^j^^    j^    ^^    natioM    arooad    them, 

arrmi»tic  in  mjxwl ;  in  other  words,  an  aromatic  s^j^nel  warned  them  that  amour  other  dcfpotx 


or  'ylorifer.tt^  oil     PtoIaWv  the  wopI  U  derived    ^  .         ^j  ,  ♦^^  ^v^  a^m,  -^  tw-ij 
frr,mthe  He»irew  TTtD  ■ /nyrrA ),  whioh  was  a  pnn-    ^^^    and  their  oliTfr-yaida,  ercB  the  bmt  oT 


ii.?r^iient  in  i.uch  ^mr-wition«  (Exod.    '^       and  pre  them  to  hia  aerruita'  M 
XXX-  23  ;  Esther  u.  12  ;    Parkhorst,  (rr.  Lez.    ^^  j^^      g^^  ^^  ^  orweer  of  hia  obn- 


445;.     It  i*  alw  worthy  of  notice  that  among  ^^^^  ^^  another  orer  the  ccQan  of  oU  a 

th|;  JewH  oil,  m^  ointment,  wa:.  the  gr«t  medi-  ^j^,^  ^^  ^^^^    Solomon  engaged  to  give  to 

cal  emollient  (Eccles.  x-  1  ;  la.  i.  6  ;  Mark.  n.  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  fBrakhed  to  him  by  Hiraa, 

U;  Lukex.34;  Jarae*T.14;  Wilaon.  l  304).  among  other  proriaiona,  20,000  bath,  of  od  (J 

OLIVE-TREE,  The,  in  of  slow  growth  and  Chron.  ii  10 L      Nehoniah  wwipUim  of  the 

of    m';<lerate    height :    20   or  30  feet   is  the  usury  which  the  Jews  in  his  day  eTartert  of 

mo«it  that  it  attains.     Its  trunk  is  knotty,  its  their  brethren ;  among  other  things,  of  thsir 

bark  sm^Kith  and  of  an  ash  colour,  its  wood  olive-yards  and  of  their  oil  (Neh.  t.  11  >. 
mA'vl  and  yellowish,  its  leaves  lance^ilated,  re-        We  find  oil  Tcry  frequently  mentioned  in  tha 

sembling  th'jse  of  the  willow,  of  a  dark  green  Scriptures  ;  and  it  ia  suppoaed  that  it  is  always 

or;]our  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  on  the  the  oil  of  the  olive-tree  that  is  referred  to :  no 

under.     Th^ry  have  scarcely  any  tdalk,  and  do  other  kind  of  oil  is  mentiotied  in  the  Scriptum. 

H'ti  fall  off  in  winter,  the  olive-tree  being  an  ever-  It  is  obtained  from  the  berriea  of  the  tree  by 

f^:*'.ii.     In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  forth  expression.     This,  it  appears,  waa  aometimes 

wliite  flowers  ;    after  the  flower  succeeds  the  done  by  treading  (Micah  vi,  15  ;  see  also  Deut 

fniit,  in  the  form  of  oblong  roundish  berries,  xxxiiL  24),  but  more  commonly  by  means  of 

wliirh  are  flmt  green  and  then  jiale,  and  when  oil-presses. 

quite  rifie  bec^^me  black.     Within  them  is  a        The  oil  thus  obtained  was  applied  to  a  variety 

hanl  st/iuy  kernel  filled  with  oblong  seeds.  of  purposes.     It  was  much  used  as  an  artide  oif 

The  olive-tree  attains  a  great  age.     The  ao-  food  and  in  various  preparations  of  food  (DeoL 

counts  given  of  the  age  of  some  olive-trees  seem  xxxiL  13  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  13),  and  in  the  ceremonies 

ahumt  fabulous.     It  thrives  best  in  a  light,  dry,  and  offerings  ap(K>inted  by  the  law  of  Moses 

and  even  niountainoiH  s^jil ;  in  moiHt  and  loamy  (Exod.  xxx.  24-32  ;  Lev.  iL  4  ;  vi  21).     It  was 

ground  it  puts  forth  much  foliage  without  fruit  also  used  for  anointing  the  person,  particularly 

This  in  the  reas^jn  why  it  never  al>ounde«.l  much  the  head  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Ps.  civ.  15  ;  Matt  vL 

in  Egypt,  nor  is  it  yet  to  be  found  there  to  any  17) ;  for  anointing  the  sick  (James  v.  14),  and 

exUait     i'aleHtine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiii  56).      It  was  probably 

the  earliest  times  l>een  ri<*h  in  olives,  as  are  now  likewiue  the  chief  light  of  the  Hebrew^,  being 

Italy,  Hpain,  and  the  south  of  France  (Rosen,  burned  in  their  lamps  (Matt  xxv.  3,  4). 
£ot.  2tiG  ;  Jahn,  Bib.  Antiq,  39). 

The  fruit  <if  tlie  olive-tree  is  very  pleasant  to        OL'IVET,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  long 

the  taste,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  ;  but  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem, 

nearly  all  of  It  is  thrown  into  the  oil-press  for  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  valley 

the  puqK>se  of  procuring  the  oil  (Jahn,  Bib.  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook  Kedron.     It  has 

Antiq.  39).  three  or  four  summits.      The  central   one  is 

With  the  exception  of  the  fig  (Gen.  iii.  7),  stated  by  Schubert  to  be  2566  Paris  feet  above 

the  olive-tree  is  the  earliest  tree   referred  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat     It  is  covered  by 

in  the  Scriptures.     It  is  mentioned  so  early  as  the  village  and  mosque  and  church  of  Greliel-et- 

tho  time  of  the  floo(L     Noah,  we  are  told,  twice  Tur,  as  being  the  supposed  scene  of  the  ascen- 

'  sent  ftirth  a  dove  to  see  if  the  waters  were  sion.     The  southern  summit  is  supposed  to  be 

almU'^1  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground'  ;  and  the  Mount  of  Oomiption  (it  is  now  called  the 

the  secTjud  time  *  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  Mount  of  Offence),  on  which  Solomon  built  high> 

the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  places  to  Ashtoreth,  and  Chemosh,  and  Milconit 

loaf  pluckt  off  ;  so  Noah  know  that  the  waters  when   his   wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 

wore  al)ate<l  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth' (Gen.  other  gods  (1   Kings  xL  4,  5,  7,  8  ;  2  Kings 

vlll.  8-11).     The  (love  and  an  olive  branch  has  xxiii.  13).     The  olive-trees  and  olive-yards  from 

long  been  held  to  be  a  8>inlx>l  of  peace  :  perhaps  which  the  mount  received  its  name  probably 

the  emblem  arose  out  of  this  circumstance.  clothed  it  in  earlier  times  more  completely  than 

Olive-trees  aboun<lo<l  in  Canaan  l>efore  the  at  present ;  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more 

Israelites   obtained   posHOSsiou  of    it     In  the  secluded  slope  leading  up  to  the  northernmost 

]>n)fi{)cct  of  their  entering  it  they  were  told  that  summit  that  these  trees  now  spread  into  any- 

the  Lonl  was  *  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  thing  like  a  forest     The  mjTtle,  and  pine,  and 

cities  which  thou  buildodst  not,  and  houses  full  palm  trees,   which  appear  to  have   anciently 

of  all  good  things  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  grown  on  it  (Neh.  viii  15),  have  in  like  manner 

rineyards  and  olive-trees  which  thou  plantedst  all  disappeared.     The  olive  and  the  fig  alone 

not'   (Deut  vi   10,  11).     Before  they  even  remain — the  fig  here  and  there  on  the  road-sida 
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It  was  up  by  the  aacent  of  Mount  Olivet  that  seat  of  learning,  lost  its  importance  after  the 

David  and  his  foUowers  went  *  weeping  as  they  accession  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  schools  of 

went  up,'  when  he  fled  from  his  son  Absalom  Alexandria  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  colleges 

(2  Sam.  ZY.  30,  32  ;  zvi.  1).     It  was  fh>m  the  of  Heliopolis.     The  walls  are  in  some  places 

Mount  of  Olivet  that  our  Lord  rode  in  triumph  double,  but  throughout  of  great  strength  ;  and 

into  Jerusalem,  *  a  very  great  multitude  spread-  here  and  there  the  positions  of  the  gates  may 

ing  their  garments  in  the  way  ;  others  cutting  still  be  traced'  {Ibid,  ii.  10,  16). 

down  branches  from   the  trees  and  strawing  The  site  of  Heliopolis  is  now  a  ploughed  field, 

them  in  the  way  ;  praising  God  and  saying,  a  garden  of  herbs,  and  an  obelisk :  a  single 

Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  :  blessed  is  he  block  of  red  granite  covered  with  hierogljrphics, 

that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  hosanna  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  it,  though  partly 

in  the  highest'  (Matt  xxL  8,  9  ;  Luke  ziz.  28-  embedded  in  the  sand,  is  the  sole  remnant  of 

3d).     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  the  former  splendours  of  the  place  (Robinson, 

from  one  of  the  tops  of  Mount  Olivet  that  our  Res,  i  36). 

Lord  ascended  to  heaven ;  but  from  the  sacred  /^xt-bict^cttm       i          »  ^nL•^              t.    x. 

narrative  it  appears  to  have  been  fW>m  the  .   ONES'IMUS,  a  slave  of  Philemon,  who  hav- 

eastem  side  of  thTmount,  probably  near  to  the  1^8  ^  '^^J  ^^  ^""^"jj  "^"^l^  ^f*?'.''"^ 

foot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany.     *  He  J^«^  converted  thro^h  the  mstrumentality  of 

led  them  out,'  says  Luke,  « as  far  as  Bethany,  ^«  *I^^?  ^^^  ^^  ^f^!  Vil^.^^  ""T 

and  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he  *^°«  ^  *^»°»'  ^^  '^J^^^'^y^f  v^*  *P*1*^* 

was  parted  fromthem  and  carried  up  into  !^^\*  «"<>«*  beautiful  epistle  to  his  master, 

heaved  (Luke  xxiv.  60,  61).     *  Then  returned  J*  ^!  ^ovieyer,  weU  to  remember  that  though 

they  unto  Jenisalem   from  the  mount  called  pnesimus  was  a  slave,  it  does  not  foUow  that 

Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath^iay's  ^«  ^"  *  P*"^^  ''!^^?  ^^^,  ""^  *^*  ^^ 

journey '  (Acts  i.  12).  ^"  fj^""  "^^1"^^  T  **i J**l  '^*''^^  T 

"^              ^                '  sometimes   instructed   in   literature    and   the 

OMER,  a  measure  of  dry  articles  among  the  arts  (Adam,  Baman  AnUq,  84).    In  the  apofr 

Hebrews.     It  contained  the  tenth  part  of  an  tolical  constitutions  he  is  said  to  have  been 

ephah,  which  was  the  portion  of  manna  allowed  bishop  of  Berea  in   Macedonia,  but  the  apos- 

for  each  individual  Israelite  in  the  wilderness,  tolical  constitutions  are  a  compilation  of  the 

It  was  an  entirely  different  measure  from  the  4th  century,  and  are  of  no  authority.     He  is 

homer,  which  consisted  0/  ten  ephahs,  or  one  likewise  said  to  have  died  a  martyr's  death, 
hundred  omers  (Ezek.  xlv.  11). 

ON  IONS  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  4  among 

ON  ()1«),  the  place  in  Egypt  of  which  the  the  vegetables  of  which  the  Israelites  did  eat  in 

father  of  Joseph's  wife  was  priest    The  Sep-  Egypt,  and  on  which  they  looked  back  in  the 

tuagint  and  Josephus  {AnHq.  ii.  6)  identify  wilderness  with  regret    The  onions  of  Egypt 

Heliopolis  CHXtoi/ToXtj,  *the  city  of  the  sun')  are  said  to  be  particularly  excellent      Pliny 

with  this  place,  and  with  the  Aven  of  Ezekiel  gays  the  ^yptians  revered  onions  and  garlic  as 

(XXX.  17) ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Beth-  gods,  and  swore  by  them.     In  modem  times 

Shemesh  (KTDC'  JVX  *the  house  of  the  sun;'  onions  are  almost  the  only  and  exclusive  food 

Jer.  xliii.  13)  is  also  to  be  understood  of  it  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.     In  the 

*  The  name  of  Heliopolis,'  says  Sir  J.  G.  Wil-  streets  and  markets  onions,  boiled  and  raw,  are 

kinson,  *  was  Ei-n-re,  *  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  sold  at  a  very  low  price  (Rosen.  Bot  94,  96). 

from  which  the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  corrupted  ^,^^^y^     p^^             «           i 

into  Aven   (Ezek.   xxx.   17).  WM  taken,  and  O^^X.    [Peboioub  Stokes.] 

which  was  translated  Beth-ehemesh,  *  the  house  O'PHIR.     1.  A  son  of  Joktan,  and  a  great- 

of  the  Sim'  (Jer.  xiv.  13  ;  VfiHunson  in  Herodot  grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  26).     2.  A 

ii.  16).     Jeremiah's  prophecy  concerning  Nebu-  country  noted  in  ancient  tim^  for  gold.     Coun- 

chaduezzar  shews  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  ido-  tries  sometimes  received  their  names  from  the 

latry  :    *  He  shall  break  also  the  images  of  original  settlers.     Whether  Ophir  received  its 

Beth-Rhemesh  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  name  from  the  son  of  Joktan  in  consequence  of 

the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  its  having  been  settled  by  him  or  his  descend- 

he  bum  with  fire.'  ante  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Heliopolis  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Ophir  was  noted  for  its  gold  so  early  as  the 

Egypt,  and    was    situated    about    two  hours  days  of  Job  (xxii.  24  ;  xxviii.  16).     This  may 

N.N.E.  from   the  site   of  the  modem*  Cairo,  be  held  to  be  the  first  notice  of  it  in  the  Scrip- 

Though  a  place  of  great  sanctity  and  import-  tur^.     The  next  mention  of  it  is  by  David  : 

ance  it  was  not  the  capitel  of  Egypt,  and  indeed  *  Moreover,  because  I  have  set  my  affection  to 

it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town  of  any  the  house  of  my  God,  I  have  of  mine  own 

great  extent.     *  The  large  and  lofty  crude  brick  proper  good  prepared  8000  talents  of  gold,  of 

walls  of  Heliopolis,'  says  Wilkinson,  *  enclosed  the  gold  of  Ophir'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  3,  4  ;  see 

an  irregular  area  measuring  3760  feet  by  2870,  also  Ps.  xlv.  9).    But  the  fullest  notice,  and  the 

having  the  houses  on  the  north  side  covering  a  first  indication  we  have  of  its  locality  is  in  the 

space  of  676,000  square  feet,  to  the  south  of  reign  of  Solomon  :  '  And  king  Solomon  made  a 

which  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Sim.    This  occu-  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside 

pied  a  large  portion  of  a  separate  enclosure  at  Elath,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land 

one  side  of  the  town  ;  and  a  long  avenue  of  of  Edom.     And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 

sphinxes  described  by  Strabo  led  to  two  obel-  servante,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 

isks  before  the  temple.     Some  of  the  sphinxes  sea,  with  the  servuits  of  Solomon.     And  they 

may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  the  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetehed  from  thence  gold, 

houses.    This  city,  which  had  for  ages  been  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  talente,  and  brought 
2e 
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it  to  king  Solomon'  (1  Kings  ix.  26-28).  *  And 
the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold  fh>m 
Ophir  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones.'  '  For  the  king 
had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram  ;  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks'  (x.  11,  22).  Jehoshaphat 
also  *  made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold  ;  but  they  went  not ;  for  the  ships  were 
broken  at  Ezion-geber'  (1  Elings  xxiL  48). 

From  these  passages  we  apprehend  the  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  considered  aa  determined  : 
— 1.  That  the  proper  port  to  sail  from  for  Ophir 
was  Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  that  branch  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  the  course  to  it.  2.  That  Ophir  lay  at 
a  considerahle  distance.     The  voyage  was  made 

•  once  in  three  years  ;'  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  that  it  occupied  three  years. 
Tliere  HP>wld  be  no  impropriety  in  saying  the 
SpaniHh  galleons  made  the  voyage  from  America 
once  a  year,  though  it  might  not  occupy  two 
montlLs.  Our  own  ships  go  to  Greenland  only 
onre  a  year.     Still,   however,  the  expression, 

•  oui'o  in  three  years '  appears  to  imply  that 
Opliir  was  at  a  consideraUe  distance.  3.  That 
in  0]ihir  was  found  not  only  abundance  of  gold, 
and  that  of  the  purest  quality,  but  also  great 
plenty  of  almug-trees  and  precious  stones,  silver, 
ivor>',  apes,  and  peacocks,  provided  these  last 
wonls  are  properly  translatciL 

Numerous  opinions  have  been  brought  forward 
as  to  where  Ophir  was  situated.*  Some  have 
placed  it  at  Urpha,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
others  at  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  some  at 
S«.>fala  or  Zanquabar,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa  ;  others  in  Angola  or  Guinea,  on  tlie  west 
coast,  and  some  at  Cartlmj^e,  on  tlio  north  of 
AfritMi.  Others  have  still  more  fancifully  re- 
move<l  it  to  Mexico  or  Peru.  Reland  and  Cal- 
nu't  place  it  in  Armenia,  where  Ptolemy  men- 
tions Oiii>ara  or  Sophara  ;  but  for  what  purpose 
the  Jews  should  carry  on  a  trade  with  Armenia 
by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Red  Sea  we  cannot 
ct)nceivo  ;  nor  can  wo  believe  that  ships  fit  for 
coursing  round  Arabia  could  have  sailed  up  the 
Tigris  or  Euphrates.  Some  will  have  Oi)hir  to 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies,  either 
on  the  western  coast  near  Goa,  or  on  the  south- 
east coast  beyond  Cape  Coniorin.  Bochart 
labours  with  great  industry  to  fix  it  in  Tapro- 
bane,  now  the  island  of  Oylon.  Many  prefer 
Malacca,  which  wjls  known  to  the  later  Greek 
writers  as  the  Golden  Chersonese ;  and  in  the 

*  With  the  present  inquiry  we  do  not  mix  up 
the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  Tarshish.  The 
phrase  *  ships  of  Tarshish*  may  merely  signify 
ships  of  a  i)articular  magnitude  or  construction, 
such  as  wereBsually  employed  in  the  trade  of 
Tarshish,  wherever  it  might  be.  With  respect 
to  the  residing  of  Tarshish  in  2  Chron.  ix.  21 
and  XX.  36,  37,  while  in  the  parallel  passages 
(1  Kings  ix.  21  ;  xxii.  48)  the  reading  is  Ophir, 
the  most  probable,  indeed  the  only  conclusion, 
whi<*h  could  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  Ophir  and 
Tarsliish  were  the  same  country.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  strong  suspicion  that  the  reading  in  both 
the  passages  of  Chronicles  is  an  error  of  some 
transcriber. 


Malay  language  Ophir  is  the  generic  tenn  for 
gold.  Josephm  sayt  ezpranlj  that  the  ooimtiy 
to  which  Solomon  sent  for  gold  'was  of  old 
called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Anrea  Chenonenii^ 
which  belongs  to  India'  (AnL  ruL  8.  4). 

OR^ACLK  1.  A  divine  dedantion  of  God's 
will ;  and  so  the  whole  of  his  inspired  revelatioDS 
are  called  (1  Pet  iv.  11).  2.  The  holy  of  holies, 
from  whence  God  nttered  his  ceremonial  laws  to 
the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
declared  his  mind  on  other  occasions  (Exod.  zxr. 
22  ;  1  Kings  vi  16  ;  YiiL  6  ;  Ps.  zzriiL  2). 

The  Jewish  oracle  of  Ba1hco]«  or  daughter  of 
the  voice,  which  they  boast  to  have  had  after 
the  death  of  Malachi,  seems  to  have  been  a  piece 
of  mere  foolery,  similar  to  that  foolish  wicked 
practice  which  some  have  of  taking  the  first  word 
of  the  Bible  they  look  upon  at  opening  it  to  be 
suited  to  their  case.  The  heath^  oracles  were 
partly  the  illusions  of  Satan ;  he,  in  the  likeness 
of  Sajnuel,  predicted  that  on  the  morrow  Saul 
and  his  sons  should  be  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxviiL 
19),  and  inspired  Ahab's  prophets  to  promise 
him  victory  at  Bamoth-g^ead  (1  Kings  xxii 
10^12) ;  but  it  is  like  enough  that  many  of  the 
oracles  among  the  heathens  were  merely  the 
devices  of  the  villanous  priests  and  priestesses, 
who  generally  prophesied  as  they  were  paid,  and 
favourable  oracles  made  a  man's  fiiendls  or 
armies  rush  through  everything  to  accomplish 
them.  Boyle,  Van  Dale,  and  Fontenelle  strongly 
maintained  that  aU  the  heathen  oracles  were  but 
the  impostures  of  men  ;  and  the  two  lifter  allege 
that  they  did  not  cease  by  the  death  of  Christ 
or  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  by  means  of  people's 
despising  to  consult  them.  Moebius,  a  Protest- 
ant professor  of  Leipsic,  and  Balthus,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  attempted  a  refutation  of  this  opinion. 
We  think  there  was  both  devilry  and  villany  in 
the  affair  of  these  oracles,  though  peVhaps  most 
jf  the  latter  ;  nor  can  we,  with  Eusebius,  believe 
that  these  oracles  entirely  ceased  at  the  death  of 
our  Saviour,  for  we  find  them  consulted  some 
ages  after ;  but  the  spread  of  the  gospel  made 
multitudes  contemn  them,  and  the  priests  were 
at  length  afraid  to  risk  their  oracles  among  such 
as  were  willing  to  discover  the  cheat  No  doubt 
Satan  was  also  divinely  restrained.  Be  the 
authors  of  these  oracles  who  will,  they  were 
generally  delivered  in  such  dark  and  equivocal 
expressions  as  might  answer  the  event,  be  what 
it  would,  much  like  the  pitiful  stuff  which 
passes  in  our  own  country  for  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  etc. 

OR'GAN,  a  wind  instniment  of  music  invented 
by  Tubal,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Cain.  He 
is  c^illerl  *tho  father  of  them  that  handle  the 
organ'  (Gen.  iv.  21)  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
so  complicated  an  instrument  as  the  modfrm 
organ  was  invented  at  so  early  a  period-  Ge- 
seniua  considers  *  pipe,  reed,  as  rightly  griven  by 
Hebrew  interpreters  *  (Lex,  GIO).  The  word 
organ  is  apt  to  mislead  readers  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  formerly  the  8hei)herd's  pipe  used  to 
be  called  an  organ.  So  simple  an  instrument  is 
a  very  likely  invention  of  an  early  period  of 
society.  W^e  also  find  mention  of  it  in  the  timm 
and  the  country  of  Job  (xxi.  12  ;  xxx.  31),  and 
again  in  Ps.  cL  4,  as  employed  in  divine  worship. 
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ORrON,  a  constellation  of  stars  throngh  which 
the  equinoctial  plane  passes.  It  is  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  old  constellations.  The  ancienta  regarded 
this  constellation  as  one  of  terrific  omen,  his 
rising  and  setting  being  often  accompanied  by 
great  storms.  It  is  in  Orion  (or  his  sword)  that 
we  find  the  most  remarkable  and  famous  nebula 
yet  known  (Nichol,  Cyclopcedia,  658).  In  Job 
xxxviiL  31  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Pleiades. 
'  Canst  thou/  says  the  Lord  to  Job,  '  canst  thou 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion !'  (jucx.  31) — ^referring,  we  appre- 
hend, to  the  cold  and  frost  which  accompanies 
it,  and  which  Gk>d  only  can  remove. 

OS'TRICH,  the  largest  species  of  the  feathered 
race  now  known  to  exist  Ostriches  haunt  open, 
sandy,  and  desert  plains,  in  which  they  can 
roam  at  large.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the 
parched  solitudes  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  and 
Barbary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the 
regions  and  islands  of  Asia  which  iie  within  these 
latitudes.  This  is  the  bird,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  is  intended  by  the  word  H^V^, 
(yaanah) ;  but  our  translators  appear  to  have 
been  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  its  signification.  In 
Lev.  xL  16 ;  Deut  ziv.  15 ;  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Is.  ziii 
21 ;  xxxiv.  13  ;  xliiL  20 ;  Jer.  1.  39  ;  Mic  I  8, 
they  render  it  owl,  yet  in  four  of  these  passages 
they  put  ostriches  in  the  margin.  In  Job. 
xxxix.  13,  D^^^"),  Gesenius  says,  is  the  poetical 
form  of  the  word,  and  signifies  the  female  ostrich 
(Lex.  772) ;  but  our  translators  there  render  the 
word  the  peacock. 

By  the  law  of  Moses  the  ostrich  was  reckoned 
among  unclean  birds.  Perhaps  this  arose  out  of 
their  feeding.  Their  natural  food  is  entirely  of 
a  vegetable  kind,  and  they  may  frequently  be 
seen  pasturing  with  the  zebra  and  the  quagga  ; 
yet  so  blunted  is  their  sense  of  taste,  so  keen 
their  voracity,  and  so  powerful  their  faculty  of 
digestion,  that  they  swallow  almost  without  dis- 
crimination any  substance  that  is  not  too  large 
to  pass  down  the  gullet  and  that  happens  to  be 
I)reseiited  to  them,  not  excepting  even  noxious 
matters,  as  wood,  plaster,  glass,  stones,  lead, 
copper.  They  frequently  fall  victims  to  their 
undi&tinguishing  appetite,  for  they  have  been 
seen  to  die  in  consequence  of  eating  quicklime, 
bits  of  copper,  nails,  etc. 

Ostriches  often  measure  eight  feet  in  height 
and  a-s  many  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  back  their  height  seldom  exceeds 
four  feet,  tlie  rest  being  made  up  by  the  extremely 
long  neck,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  flesh, 
covered  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  hairs.  The 
muscles  of  the  breast  are  so  small  that  they 
have  not  power  suflicient  to  expand  the  wings 
so  as  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  binl  in  the  air ; 
whereas  those  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  very 
large  and  well  adapted  for  long  and  powerful 
strides.  These  birds  run  with  great  rapidity ; 
they  often  seem  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground. 
In  running  they  assume  apparently  a  proud  and 
haughty  air,  and  if  the  wind  is  in  their  favour 
the  swiftest  horse  cannot  overtake  them,  but 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  calm  the  difliculty  of 
coming  up  with  them  is  not  so  great 

Ostriches  are  j>olygamous,  each  male  associat- 
ing with  three  or  four  females,  who  deposit  their 


eggs  in  a  common  receptacle,  each  laying  about 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  the  incubation  lasts 
about  six  weeks.  It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  mothers,  after  confiding  their  egffl 
to  a  hole  in  the  sand  and  covering  them  up, 
leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  abandon  their  offispring  to  them- 
selves. Recent  travellers,  however,  assure  us 
that  no  bird  whatever  shews  a  stronger  affection 
for  her  young  than  the  ostrich,  and  that  none 
watches  her  eggs  with  greater  assiduity.  They 
sit  on  their  eggs  like  oUier  birds,  and  the  male 
and  the  female  take  the  office  by  turns.  .  Nor  is 
it  more  consistent  with  fact  that  they  forsake 
the  young  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  excluded 
from  the  shell,  for  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  assiduous  in  supplying  tiiem  with  grass  and 
water  before  they  are  able  to  walk,  and  they  will 
defend  them  from  danger  at  the  utmost  risks 
to  themselves  (Edin*  Encye.  Art  *  Ornithology,' 
xvL  121). 

OWL,  a  well-known  genus  of  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  numerous  species. 
The  word  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  the  O.  T. 
in  the  common  version;  but  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  preceding  article  that  the  word  H^y^, 
which  is  so  rendered,  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  signify  the  ostrich.  There  are  other  words 
rendered  owl,  as  DD  (koa),  in  Lev.  xi  17  and 
Deut  xiv.  16  (E.  T.  little  owt),  and  in  Ps.  ciL 
6  (E.  T.  oidD  ;  DIK'^^  {yansupt),  in  Lev.  xL  17 
and  Deut  ziv.  16  (E.  T.  great  owl),  and  in  Is. 

xxxiv.  11  (R  T.  ovft) ;  in  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  fl^^ 
{lUith  ;  E.  T.  sereechrovfl),  and  in  ver.  15,  T\^> 
(kiphcz  :  E.  T.  greatrinDi) ;  but  interpreters  are 
greatly  disagreed  as  to  the  signification  of  these 
seversd  words,  and  though,  &om  some  of  them 
being  used  in  reference  to  ruinous  places  where 
owls  are  ready  to  take  up  their  abode,  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  some  species  of  that  bird  may  be 
designed,  yet  there  are  not  grounds  for  deter- 
mining any  instances  in  which  that  may  be  the 
case. 

OX.  Oxen  were  probably  among  the  earliest 
animals  domesticated  by  man  (Ps.  viii  6,  7). 
We  early  find  them  in  Canaan  (G^n.  xiL  16  ; 
XX.  14 ;  xxxiv.  28) ;  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix.  3) ; 
in  the  land  of  Uz  (Job  L  3 ;  xL  12) :  very 
probably  they  were  then  found  throughout 
the  known  world.  Valuable  as  they  are  in 
the  present  day,  they  were  still  more  valuable 
in  ancient  times,  not  only  serving  for  food  (1 
Kings  iv.  23),  but  for  sacrifice  (Exod.  xx.  24  ; 
Num.  xxiii.  1),  as  beasts  of  burden  (1  Chron. 
xii.  40),  and  for  draught  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and 
being  much  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
as  in  ploughing  (Job.  L  14  ;  1  Kings  xix.  19-21), 
and  in  thrashing,  or  rather  in  treading  out  the 
com  (Deut  xxv.  4).  In  some  countries,  as  in 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India, 
oxen  are  still  much  employed  for  these  purposes. 


PATDAN-AHAM.    [Abam.] 

PALM'-TREE,  The,  differs  from  all  other 
trees,  both  in  its  general  appearance  and  in  the 
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form  of  ita  particular  parta.  Ita  roota  do  not 
atrike  deep  into  the  earth,  nor  do  they  spread 
far  around,  and  yet  it  becomes  a  tall  and  vigoi^ 
ons  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  our  loftiest 
firs,  especially  when  it  has  a  slender  trunk,  for 
T^hen  the  stem  is  thick  it  is  proportionally  low. 
It  is  the  practice  to  lop  off  yearly  the  lowermost 
sprouts,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  its  growth  up- 
ward ;  and  hence  the  leaves  are  all  toward  the  top 
of  the  tree.  The  leaves,  when  it  has  grown  to 
its  full  size,  are  six  or  eight  feet  long,  forming, 
with  the  branches,  a  considerable  tuft;  and 
being  very  broad  when  spread  out,  they  are  used 
for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  other  similar 
purposes.  It  is  only  the  female  tree  which 
yields  fruit,  its  flowers  being  duly  fecundated 
by  pollen  from  the  male  tree ;  but  as  it  is  pre- 
carious to  leave  this  process  to  be  effected  by 
insects  or  the  wind,  it  is  commonly  done  by 
manual  labour.  This  fruit  consists  of  dates, 
which  in  clusters  are  not  unlike  grapes.  Some 
are  eaten  fresh,  some  are  preserved,  while  others 
are  pressed  in  order  to  yield  a  sjrrup,  from  which 
the  date  wine  is  prepared,  which  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  In  Egypt  dates  are 
kneaded  into  large  cakes  or  loaves,  which  in  the 
caravan  journeys  through  the  desert  serve  for 
food,  and  when  soaked  in  water  yield  also  a  re- 
freshing drink. 

Palm-trees,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  species,  are  commonly  found  only  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  Tlie  date-palm  is 
indigenous  in  Egypt  and  the  north  of  Africa,  in 
Arabia,  and  India,  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Asia.  It  thrives  beet  in  plains  where  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  rivulets  or  springs.  Thus 
the  Israelites  in  their  journey  tlirough  the 
wilderness  found  at  Elim  *  twelve  wells  of  water, 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees'  (Exod.  zv. 
27  ;  Rosen.  Jioi.  304). 

If  appears  to  have  been  more  common  yd. 
Canaan  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  now.  Jericho 
was  called  *  the  city  of  palm-trees'  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
8  ;  Judg.  i.  16) ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  stated,  there  was 
formerly  a  large  forest  of  palm-trees  nearly  three 
miles  broad  and  eight  niilea  long  ;  but  at  Jericho 
even  the  solitary  palm,  for  many  years  observed 
by  travellers  as  the  only  remnant  of  its  former 
glory,  has  disappeared.  Indeed,  it  is  now  almost 
unknown  in  the  country.  Two  or  three  in  the 
gardens  of  Jerusalem,  some  few  at  Nablous,  one 
or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  comprise  nearly 
all  the  instances  of  the  palm  now  found  in 
Central  Palestine.  Still  it  is  probable  that  even 
in  ancient  times  the  palm  was  rarely  found  in 
the  high  land  which  formetl  the  main  portion  of 
Canaan.  It  is  always  spoken  of  by  rabbinical 
writers  as  a  tree  of  the  valleys,  not  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  still  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(Stanley,  Sinai,  143,  301). 

The  palm-tree  is  an  evergreen  ;  and  hence  per- 
haps it  is  that,  while  the  transient  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  often  compare<l  to  the  short-livetl 
verdure  of  the  grass,  the  condition  of  the  righteous 
is  likened  by  the  Psalmist  to  the  lasting  beauty  of 
the  palm-tree  :  *  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like 
the  iialm-tree'  (Ps.  xcii.  12).  On  account  of  its 
tall,  straight,  slender  stem,  the  spouse  is  likened 
to  it  in  Song  vii.  7  :  *  Thy  stature  is  like  to  a 


palm-tree,  and  thy  breaata  to  chutan  ;'  the  £- 
T.  has  the  supplement  '  of  grapea^*  but  it  ia 
more  likely  the  reference  ia  to  ita  own  dnsten^ 
which  very  much  reaemble  grapea*  Tirieod,  ita 
Hebrew  name  ktmar  oocnra  more  than  onoe  a* 
a  woman's  name  (Gen.  xxxviiL  6 ;  2  Sam.  ziiL 
1 ;  xiv.  27). 

Palm-branchee  were  employed  by  the  larael- 
itea  in  constructing  their  booUia  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  xziiL  40 ;  Neh.  viiL  15)  ; 
and  Solomon  carved  figurea  of  palm-treea  on  the 
walls  and  doom  of  the  temple  (1  Kinga  vi  29, 
32-35). 

As  palms  were  aocoonted  aymbola  of  victory, 
branches  of  the  palm-tree  were  preaented  to  or 
carried  before  conquerors  in  their  triumphs. 
The  redeemed  in  heaven,  in  allusion  to  thia,  are 
represented  as  having  palma  in  their  hands,  to 
denote  their  victory  over  all  their  enemies  (Rev. 
vii  9). 

This  stately  tree  ia  intimately  connected 
with  our  associations  of  Judsea  by  the  Roman 
coins  which  represent  her  in  captivity,  seate*! 
under  its  shadow  and  mourning  her  condition, 
with  the  inscription  JwUbol  oapku  On  coins  of 
a  more  ancient  date,  struck  in  the  time  of  the 
Asmomean  princes,  is  also  found  the  ajrmbol  of 
a  palm-tree,  and  sometimes  of  a  bunch  of  grapes 
or  a  sheaf  of  wheat  (Rosen.  BoL  3071 

PAL'SY.    [Diseases.] 

PAMPHYLlA,  a  province  of  Lesser  Asia, 
having  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  aoath, 
Lycia  on  the  west,  Pisidia  on  the  north,  and 
Cilicia  on  the  east.  Attalia  and  Perga  were  the 
principal  cities  of  the  province.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia  heard  Peter's 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  10) ; 
and  perhaps  first  carried  the  gospel  thither. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  afterwards  preached  the 
gospel  here,  at  Perga,  and  perhaps  also  at  At- 
talia (xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  24,  25).  Pamphylia  has 
been  long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and 
is  an  example  of  the  withering  influence  of  bad 
government.  From  the  nimierous  ruins  of  houses, 
towns,  and  castles,  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it 
must  have  been  populous ;  but  now  its  green 
hills  are  occupied  by  a  few  poor  nomadic  tribes 
and  their  cattle  (Rosen.  Oeog.) 

PA'PHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  Here  Paul  preached 
the  gospel,  converted  Sergius  Paulus  the  Roman 
governor  of  the  island,  and  struck  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  blind  (Acts  xiiL  6-12).  Here  was  a 
tenijile  to  Venus,  the  magnificence  of  which  was 
the  wonder  of  former  ages :  here  the  infamous 
rites  of  her  licentious  worship  were  still  cele- 
bratetl  400  years  after  this.  Paphos  is  now  in 
ruins.  It  a]>pears  to  have  been  a  large  city  in 
ancient  times,  as  the  ruins  extend  over  a  large 
space  of  ground.  The  ancient  harbour  is  still 
a  safe  retreat  for  small  vessels,  although  now 
but  little  frequented  by  them.  An  old  fort 
stands  near  it  on  the  shore,  which  seems  only  to 
add  to  the  desolation  of  the  scene.  Heaps  of 
stones,  broken  pillars,  and  excavations  in  the 
rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where  buildings  once 
stood,  are  now  nearly  all  that  can  be  seen  of 
ancient  Paphos.      The    celebrated    temple  of 
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Venus  has  wholly  disappeared,  and   nothing  yet  how  exalted  the  instroction  they  convey  I 

now  remains  of  it  but  some  broken  pillars  and  To  uuderrtand  parables  it  is  proper  to  observe — 

small  pieces  of  marble  scattered  over  its  elevated  1.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  representation  of 

site  {Amer,  Miaa.  Herald^  1839,  456).  natural  things  in  a  parable  should  be  strictly 

PAPrRUS,  The.  te  not  mentioned  by  nun«  r**"  »'  ^'^.  '^Tl  ^f"^  **  •°°*  *°  *°" 

.    iv   iT  ™     ',  it    „.. ,    V  i  •»               r^  ft"™   concerning   that,  but   concenung   eome 

intheE.T.  of  the  B.ble,  but  it  appears  to  be  „„„  momentoii  broSi;  nor  i.  itnicee«ry 

mentionea  m  the  Hebrew  Scnpturee  under  tte  that  aU  the  action,  in  .  parable  be  strictly 

n^e  of  «DJ  (po»«».    From  Job  viu  11 :  '  Can  ^^    Thetruthof  theparabteUeein  thejnrti<i 

^}.^\^.7tK^^   "P   T,.  °^     f"T!  of  the  application.    2.  We  mnst  chiefly  attend 

and  the  inN  (E.  T./laj,)  grow  without  water  t  to  the  Sope  of  the  parable,  which  b>  to  be 

it  appears  that  g<mt  sigmfles  a  pUnt  which  gathered  ftom  the  insiSid  eipUcation  thereof, 

grows  m  marshy  or  wate^  ground  ;  md  m  U.  „,  j^^  the  introductiii  to  it  or  the  conclusioil 

mv   7  gome  is  mentioned  along  with  kaneh,  ^jj.    j.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to 

a  reed,  as  a  plant  growmg  in  watery  pW  „^  that  every  cinsumatance  in  the  parable 

The  plant  18  still  more  precisely  charactoised  ^^^  y^  lauweid  by  K>mething  in  ti/expll- 

^  f-i^^.J'-S  'J?"  **  r)"^?!^*  ^Ti  <=««<»' !  tor  several  diiumstances  may  be  added 

mother    took  for  him  an  ark  of  KDJ  (R  J-  *«f-  for  the  «Jce  of  decorum,  or  men  iOlusion  to 


Where  it  is  said  :     Woe  to  the  Und  shadowing  g^^  ^^^|^  ^^  ^^^  to^SiJ  in  the  N.  T. 

with  wmgs,  that  sendeth  ambassndon  by  the  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^  figufatiiTreppesentation  of 

sea,  even  in  vessels  of  K»i  (B.  T.  hulrmh^)  ^^uth  in  tiie  form  of  a  story,  yet  the  word 

upon  the  waters,  saying,  Go  ye,  swiftmewengers,  ^^  is  aUo  used  in  other  senses  in  both  the 

etc.     These  passages  can  be  understood  only  of  g*  ^^  ^^^  N.  T. :  as  of  a  simple  simile  (Matt 

the  papyms  plant,  of  which  small  boats  were  ^^  g^^g^     ^^  ^        ^^^  ^^ike  iv.  28) ;  of  a 

coustnicted  which  were  used  on  the  nver  Nile^  ^      ^j  ^/  ^^  ^^^^  ir.  9  ;  xi  19) ;  of  pie- 

Papyrus  lx>at8  are  frequently  notic«i  by  ancient  ^j^^  ^  ^^y  ^  figumtive  discourse   (Nim. 

write«   (Rosen.   Jftn.    191  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  ^j^  7^  ^g  .^^^f  ^\^^  gO,  21,  28  ;  Job  xxviL 

l^gyptui'M,  iL  i^U).              ^      ^  ,^    ,             ^  1 ;  xxix.  1) ;  of  an  allegory  (Ezek.  xvii  2) ;  of 

Paper  was  ongmaJly  made  of  the  leaves  of  go^nething  not  readily^derstood  (Matt  iiii 

the  papyrus  plant,  and  hence  no  doubt  its  name.  iQ-lsTjohn  xvi  25 ;  perhaps  Eiek:  xx.  49). 
This  plant  grew  m  ancient  times  mostly  m 

Lower  E^t  in  marshy  land,  and  in  shaUow  PAR'ACLETK    In  the  interpretation  of  the 

iT^i^^^'^vP^^^I*  ^°^®^  ^^  *5* '^'^'^**'*''"  ""^  word    irapdKKrrnn   critics    have    been    much 

the  Nile;  but  though  once  so  famous,  it  is  now  divided.    It  is  used  by  none  of  the  sacred 

nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  in  that  country-a  ^^„  ^^  ^  j^y^^    ^^i^j^^  ^^  i^  ^^^^  ^ 

fact  which  recals  to  our  mind  the  words  of  ^^  Septua^t      In  classical  writers  it  most 

Isaiah  :  /  The  Paper  ree^ls  by  the  broo^,  by  commoily^were  to  the  Latin  advocattu  ;  but 

the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  dnven  ^^  j,     j^^j^  ^^^  advocate  is  more  restricted  in 

away  and  be  no  more   (xix.  7  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc  j^  meaning.     In  the  Gospel  of  John  the  word 

LgypUans,  11,  95,  97,  100).  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^y^^;^^^  ^  the  Holy 

PAR'ABLE,  a  figurative  representation  of  Spirit  (xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7-15),  in  all 
truth  ill  the  fonn  of  a  story.  It  was  anciently  which  passages  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
common  for  the  men  of  wisdom  to  utter  their  comforter;  but  this  term,  though  the  idea  ex- 
sentiments  in  parables  ;  but  it  was  reckoned  pressed  by  it  may  be  included,  is  far  from,  con- 
iiicongmous  for  fools  to  utter  parables  (Prov.  veying  the  full  import  of  the  original  (Campbell, 
xjcvi.  7,  9).  By  a  parable  of  the  trees  choosing  Gospels^  iv.  472).  Our  Lord  said  to  his  dis- 
a  king  Jotham  showed  the  Shechemites  their  ciples :  '  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away, 
folly  in  choosing  his  bastard  brother  Abimelech.  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  paraclete  will  not  come 
By  a  parable  Nathan  introduced  his  reproof  of  unto  you'  (xvL  7).  And  again :  *I  will  pray 
David  for  his  adultery  and  murder ;  and  the  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  anothtr  para- 
widow  of  Tekoah  persuaded  him  to  recal  Absa-  clete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever* 
lom  (2  Sam  xii.  1-14  ;  xiv.  4-20).  Our  Saviour  (xiv.  16).  Now,  from  these  passages  it  appears 
earned  this  mode  of  instruction  to  the  height  of  that  the  paraclete  was  to  stand  in  such  relations 
excellency  and  usefulness.  As  parables  very  to  Christ's  followers  to  the  end  of  time  as  he 
often  represent  truth  by  a  kind  of  short  history,  himself  had  stood  to  his  disciples  in  the  days  of 
so  in  them,  e-specially  those  of  our  Saviour,  his  flesh — relations  which  must  be  perfectly 
there  may  be  oft  an  allusion  to  real  facts  which  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  gospel  history, 
adds  no  small  decorum  to  the  parable.  His  Our  Lord  accordingly  calls  the  paraclete  *  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  the  tares,  the  growth  of  Spirit  of  truthy  and  sajrs  :  *  He  shall  teach  you 
com,  the  hid  treasure,  the  two  debtors,  the  good  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem^ 
Samaritan,  the  rich  glutton,  the  servants  waiting  brance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.'  And 
for  their  Lord,  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  lost  sheep,  again  f  '  When  the  paraclete  is  come,  even  the 
the  prodigal  son,  the  dishonest  steward,  Lazarus  Spirit  of  truthy  he  shall  testify  of  me.'  And 
and  the  rich  man,  the  unjust  judge,  the  Pharisee  yet  again :  '  Wlien  he  is  come,  he  will  ikiyl^ti 
and  publican,  the  two  servants  that  were  debtors,  {convince)  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness, 
the  labourers,  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husband-  and  of  judgment'  '  When  he,  the  Spirit  of 
men,  the  marriage-feast,  the  ten  virgins,  are  truths  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  unto  aU 
drawn  from  obvious  and  common  things,  and  truth  y  '  and  he  will  thew  you  things  to  come. 
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H«  dun  gMfr  tiM^  for  he  ibiU  nedm  of 
mjiu^  ud  iluJl  (h«v  it  unto  jon.'  I^oin  U«a 
pMugn  «e  ■pprahiHid  no  on*  nwd  be  at  uf 
loH  M  to  the  clunclar  lod  office  of  Uu  pan- 
d«te,  uid  ooDiMiiiunitly  ■•  to  irtut  wg  are  to 
nndaratwid  b;  that  mod  ;  bat  nnhqipil;  than 

MTTwpoiidi  to  it,  or  tipnmtm  iti  foil  mtuung. 
Hii  <rfBca  in  tact  ii  rai;  Taiiou&  It  ocsra- 
tpoadt  a  good  daal,  jet  not  izcliiiiToi  j,  trith 
^0  oDca  ^  the  Holy  Bajptimi,  aa  itatad  In  2 
Tim.  iii.  16,  17,  tha  gnat  knabnmeat  b;  wbicb 
he  oanjea  on  his  work  in  the  lonla  of  men,  and 
of  which  a  large  and  important  portion  wa*  yet 
to  be  writlea  by  the  duciplea  to  whom  thcae 

in  1  John  iL  1,  2,  the  word  HofdcXfTM  ii 
need,  not  of  the  Holy  Bpirit,  bat  of  Chtiat 
Jeani ;  '  It  any  man  iln,  wa  have  a  invxiicX^or 
(E.  T.  advoealt)  with  ttie  Father,  Jeaoi  Chriit 
the  righteoaa ;  and  he  ia  the  propitiation  for 
onr  aini,  and  not  tor  onn  only,  bat  alao  for  tha 
•illl  of  the  whole  world.'  At  flnC  tight  the 
word  advoaalt  might  appear  to  hava  au  appro- 
priate referance  to  the  charge  againrt  ni — ain  ; 
but  thli  i>  (till  more  appropriataly  met  by  tha 
Blatemeat  that  '  ha  la  the  yropUialimi  for  our 
aim.'  We  ara  not  prepwed  to  adopt  tha 
BngUih  tramlatJoa  advoealt;  an  ontiraly  dif- 
ferent term  ■Bam*  here  raqoired ;  but  wa  are 
nuable  to  niggaat  any  that  i*  Mtiafactory. 

It  la  parhipa  hanily  vorth  remarking  that 
the  UohuDinedBna  allege  that  Chriat  Jeaiu,  in 
bia  disconraa  to  hia  diacipln,  predicted  the 
ooming  of  thair  prophet  The  evangeliit,  they 
■ay,  did  not  write  JlupdiXiiTot  (jaracUloi),  but 
JlipaXiris  (perwiyftw) — i.e.  illnatriooi,  which  is 
the  import  of  the  name  Mahammed  in  Arabic. 
Bnt  tbia  ia  a  pure  iaTentioB  on  their  part.  The 
Ooapel  of  Jolm  waa  well  known  throughoat  the 
church  tor  teTeral  centorisa  befon  the  appear- 
ance of  Hohammed ;  whareaa  the  reading  alleged 
by  them  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  nui 
haa  it  arar  ainca  been  diacovered  Id  any  one 
MR,  ancient  vereion,  eoaimentary,  or  eccleaioa- 
ticat  writing  of  any  kind  (Campbell,  Ooipeii,  iv. 
476).  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  pro- 
mlae  of  the  paraclete  Hoe  made  to  the  disciplca 
peraonally,  and  na  to  be  fulfilled  to  them 
Immediately  on  their  Master  going  airay ; 
whereaa  Hohammed  did  not  make  hta  appear- 
ance till  near  600  yean  after,  when  they  had 
been  long  in  their  gntea,  and  tha  prcuniae  could 
not  be  falflUed  in  them. 

PAB:aDI3E,  »  word  which  aeema  to  have 
had  ita  origin  in  tha  langnagea  ot  Eaitem  Asia, 
and  to  have  bean  applied  to  a  ganlen  laid  out 
and  planted  for  naa  and  ornament  It  early 
paaied  into  the  Hebrew  form  DTID,  and  vaa 
need  to  signify  a  gardm  (Song  iv.  13  ;  Ecdea, 
IL  G),  a  fontl  (Neh.  ii.  8)  ;  and  thia  term  waa 
rendeted  in  the  Septuagint  ira/>dj(iffi»,  a  void 
naed  by  Xenopbon  and  other  Oreek  writera  of 
tha  plantationa  and  placee  for  animjH  anrrouad- 
ing  the  palacea  of  Penian  kiogs.  Joeephvu  in 
like  manner  employa  it  of  the  parka  and 
garden!  of  the  Jewiah  Idnga  {Anlig.  Til,  4.  H  ; 
Till.  7.  3).  The  LXX.  also  employ  it  of  the 
gardea  at  Eden  for  the  Hebrew  U    (Oen.  iL 


8-10 ;  Geaanhi%  Ltx.  S88 ;  BoUnaao,  Or.  £tt. 

816). 

In  tha  N.  T.  the  ««d  nudScim  t«  wed  to 
denote  AoaivK  .■  "TbiM  day,  aaid  onr  Lotdto 
the  thief  on  the  ema, '  abdt  tboii  be  with  m 
In  pandiae'  (Lnka  iziiL  43).  Pml  teUa  na  he 
waa  '  can^t  up  to  tha  third  hanraa'  (8  Got. 
lil.  2)  ;  and  in  rene  4  he  njt  he  '  waa  can^t 
np  into  paiadin ;'  thoa  nilng  tlia  word  M  ajwHiy- 
mone  with  heaven.  In  Bev.  iL  7  the  imagaiy 
ia  drawn  fiom  Geo.  ii.  8,  10 :  'To  him  that 
overcomath  will  1  give  to  eat  of  tha  tree  of  lifah 
which  ii  in  the  midat  <rf  tha  pandiaa  of  Ood.' 
Hence  probably  it  ia  that  wa  have  come  to 
employ  the  word  a<  a  name  lor  the  garden  of 

It  ii  never  io  uaed  in  the  Bcriptniea. 

PAllAN,  a  district  ot  coniddenble  extent  in 
Arabia  PatrsK,  toward  the  north  and  the  noith- 
eaat  Perhaps  it  included  the  wUdameae  erf 
Zin  and  the  wildemea  ot  Kadeah  ;  bat  if  these 
were  diatinct  daeerta,  it  is  pbin  they  Uy  in  the 
same  quarter  of  tha  great  Arabiaa  daaert,  and 
were  nearly  related  to  each  other.  [JouBJSl- 
DroB  or  THi  ISKaBLim.] 

It  ia  flrat  mentioned  in  the  Scriptoraa  to  Gas. 
liv.  6,  where  it  ia  aaid  ChedorUomai  and  tha 
kinga  that  were  with  him  amota,  beeidee  other 
tribes, '  the  Horitea  in  their  Honnt  Seir  nnto 
El-Paran,  which  it  by  the  wildemesL'  When 
Hagar  itith  her  aoa  was  sent  away  by  Abraham, 
it  is  said '  she  departed  and  wuidered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer-aheba ; '  and  we  are  aftep- 
wards  told  that '  the  lad  grew  and  dwelt  in  tha 
nildemess,  and  became  an  archer,  and  ha  dwelt 
in  the  wililemeaa  of  Paian;  and  his  mother  took 
him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  E^^ypt'  (id.  14, 
20,  SI).  It  has  been  inppcwd  fivm  Num.  1.12 
that  toward  the  south  Uie  wildemees  of  Psian 
waa  near  to  Mount  Sinai  ;  but  it  sppean  plam 
that  in  that  verse  ia  atated  the  point  from  which 
the  Israflit**  set  out,  '  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,' 
and  tha  point  to  which  they  came,  and  when 
they  ultimately  settled, '  the  wildenins  of  Panut' 
(camp.  ver.  33-36  ;  xi.  35 ;  di.  16).  It  wa* 
from  the  wildenesa  of  Faran  Hosee  aent  out 
spies  to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (liii.  4) ; 
and  it  waa  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  tbey 
returned.  It  ia  probable  that  in  tha  wilderness 
of  Paran  or  the  neighbouring  parts  ot  the  great 
desert  the  laraeUtes  passed  a  great  part  of  the 
next  thirty-eight  years,  before  they  again  fairly 
aet  out  on  thfir  joomeyings  to  Canaan.  Tha 
wilderness  of  Paran  appean  to  have  extended  to 
the  botdsra  of  that  country.  To  eecape  from 
Sanl  David  '  went  down  to  the  wildemeaa  ot 
Paian'  (1  Sam.  iiv.  1).  This  must  have  been 
part  of  it  which  was  coatiguoua  to  Hson  and 
Carmel  in  the  south  of  Judah.  We  alao  raad 
of  Mount  Parsn  as  the  scvne  of  special  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  glory  (Deut.  xxxlii.  S ; 
Usb.  iiL  3).  In  these  passages  the  woid  mount 
ia  probably  used  for  a  mountainoua  country,  aa 
Mount  Seir,  Mount  Ephraim.     [Modst.] 

PAR'THIAlfS  are  mentioned  hi  Acts  iL  9, 

along   with    >  Medea    and    Glamitea,    and    tho 

dwelleTs  in  Metiopotamia,'  as  among  Hie  'Jews, 

it  men  out  uf  every  nation  under  heavpo,' 

vere  at  Jenwaleni  on  tha  day  of  Pentwoet, 

rho  then  heard  the  apostles  make  known 
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the  gospel  '  every  man  in  his  own  language.'  common  tranalation  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  there 
Great  numbers  of  the  Jews  who  were  earned  also  it  is  the  same  word  {votfiijp)  which  in  other 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  of  their  descendants,  passages  is  rendered  shepherd :  '  He  gave  some 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  proclamation  of  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  j>astors 
Cyras,  or  of  the  other  opportimities  which  they  and  teachers'  (Eph.  iv.  11).  We  see  no  pro- 
had  to  return  to  their  own  land,  but  settled  priety  in  the  change,  though  we  are  now  so 
permanently  in  the  East ;  and  though  they  accustomed  to  it  that  it  has  become  quite  natu- 
might  not  lose  their  religion,  they  so  far  lost  ralised  as  a  word  in  the  English  language,  and 
their  nationality  that,  even  when  they  came  to  other  words  derived  from  it  have  come  into 
Jerusalem  to  the  feasts  they  were  reckoned  as  common  use  in  reference  to  the  Chzistian 
'  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites.'  ministry.    We  speak  of  the  pastoral  office,  of 

The  ancient  ParthiA   is   now  the  Irak  of  pastoral  superintendenee,  of  the  pastoral  caie. 

Persia.    In  the  breaking  up  of   Alexander's  pxrARA,  a  seaport  of  Lyda  in  Asia  Minor, 

empire  the  Parthians  fell  under  the  domimon  of  j^^^  ^„  ^  f^^^^^^  ^^pl^  ^  ^p^Uo,  where 

Seleucus  N  icator  and  his  dynasty,  the  Seleucidse ;  ^^^es  equal  in  repute  to  those  of  Delphi  were 

but  about  260  B.C.  AJsacM,  a  noble  Parthiai^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^  ^^  y^,    p^^l  inched  at 

revolted  from  Antiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  and  ^^  ^i^^  ^  voyaging  from  Macedonia  on  his 

erected  a  kingdom  for  himself.    The  Parthian  ^^y  ^  JeruBalemfS  the  last  time ;  and  he 

empire  became  so  extensive  and  so  powerful  ^^  YlIb  company  'finding  a  ship  sailing  over 

that  in  process  of  time  it  counterpoised  the  ^^^o  Phamicia.  went  aboard   and  set  forth' 

might  of  Rome  herwlf,  and  became  a  barrier  in  (^^^  ^  j  g).    Numerous  ruins  indicate  the 

the  East  wluch  all  her  armies  were  mcapable  of  fonner  extent  and  magnificence  of  Patara.    The 

forcmg.    About  62  RO.  Crassus,  the  Roman  q^^^  splendid  bay  is  now  a  desert  of  moving 

consul  who  had  invaded  Par^a  witiiout  ^y  ^^^  muked  only  \^  the  sUvery  course  of  the 

provocation,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  ^ver  Xanthus  winding  its  way  to  the  sea' 

Parthians  at  Came,  and  he  himself  and  his  son  /^^^  ^g^  ^^  878). 

were  slain.    It  was  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  *                                                          .      . 

the  Romans   ever   sustained.      The  Parthian  PATHROS  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 

empire  subsisted  for  near  600  years,  but  about  Thcbais  or  Upper  Egypt     It  is  distinguished 

A.D.  232  the  monarchy,  or  at  least  the  family  of  fro™  Egypt  in  Is.  jsl  11,  and  also  in  other  pas- 

the  Arsacidae,  was  overturned  by  Artaxerxes,  a  sages ;  so  that  the  name  is  not  synonymous  with 

noble  Persian,  who  represented  himself  to  be  of  Egypt     It  is  siu)posed  ihat  it  had  its  name 

the  race  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  and  who  from  Pathrusim,  one  .of  the  sons  of  Mizraim, 

now  foimded  a  new  dynasty  commonly  called  the  '^^^  probably  peopled  it  (Gen.  x.  14).    But 

Sassanidse,  which  continued  to  rule  the  country  though  Pathros  is  not  aynonymous  with  I^gypt, 

for  about  400  yeare.     About  A.D.  640  Parthia  it  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  that  it  may  have  been 

was  overrun  by  the  Saracens.  »  V^^  or  division  of  the  land  of  Eg^t    Some 

of  the  Jews  whom  Johanan  led  into  Egypt  after 

PARTRIDGE,  a  bird  well  known  to  our  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  up  their 

sportsmen  ;  but  the  particular  species  of  bird  abode  in  the  country  of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1, 

referred  to  under  the  name  in  1  Sam.  xxvl  20  16  ;  see  also  Ezelc  xxix.  14  ;  xxx.  14). 
and  Jer.  xvii   11  is  undetermined.      Bochart 

and  some  others  think  the  kore  U  not  the  part-  PALMOS,  an  island  in  the  .figean  Sea,  not 

ridge,  but  the  woodcock  or  snipe.    The  Arabs,  ^ar  from  Miletus.     It  is  about  12  miles  long,  6 

observing  that  partridges  become  languid  after  ^r^^^  ^^  28  in  circumference.     It  is  in  gene- 

they  have  been  hastily  set  up  twice  or  thrice,  ^al  rocky,  bleak,  bare,  and  barren,  and  wants 

hunt  them  in  this  manner,  and  then  running  in  that  natural  richness  which   characterises  so 

upon  them,  knock  them  down  with  their  blud-  n»*ny  o^  the  Grecian  islands  (Wilson,  ii  421). 

g^j^  It  was  to  this  island  that  'John  the  divine' 

was  banished  by,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 

PASS'OVER.     [Feast.]  emperor  Domitian,  about  A.D.  96,  and  where 

« A  o/m^-no     I-    V  _j        T     xv     ^    m    Av  the  subUmo  visions  represented  in  the  Book  of 

PASTORS,  shepherds.     In  the  0.  T.  the  Revelation  were  vouchsafed  to  him.    The  tra- 

word  occurs  only  m  the  Book   of  Jeremiah,  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Qy^^k  church  stiU  points  to  a 

where  it  has  been  mtroduced  very  unnecessarily  g^^^  ^^  natural  cavern  in  Patmos  where  he 

into  the  common  translation,  where  the  ordinary  ^  ^^^  ^  Yiare  received  these  glorious  revela- 

word  shepherd  should  have  been  adhered  to.  ^^^^^  (^^    g^^  ^   221).      It  is  commonly 

It  is  used  figuratively  m  reference  to  kings,  ^derstood  that  Patmos  was  uninhabited  when 

pnnces,  and  other  rulers,  precisely  m  the  same  ^^  ^^  banished  thither;  but  it  has  now  a 

way  as  the  word  shepherds  (xu.  10 ;  xxu.  22 ;  population  of  about  4000,   who  are  said  to 

xxiii.  1,  2).    This  we  think  is  even  its  sense  in  ^^^ve  their  support  almost  entirely  from  the 

Jer.  iiL  16  :  '  I  will  give  you  pastors  according  proceeds  of  the  sponge-fisheries  along  the  rocky 

to  mme  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  know-  ^^^^^  of  the  island, 
ledge  and  understanding.'     It  is   common  to 

quote  these  words  as  if  they  had  reference  to  PAUL  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of 

Christian  ministers,  and  to  their  giving  their  Cilicia,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  philo- 

people  sound  useful  instruction  ;  but  we  appro-  sophy,  literature,  and  eloquence.     He  was  of  the 

hend  they  are  to  be  understood  of  rulers  who  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

should  govern  Israel  in  a  wise  and  intelligent  was  of  pure  Jewish  descent  on  both  the  father's 

manner.     If  the  idea  of  instruction  is  at  all  in-  and  the  mother's  side.     In  vindicating  his  own 

eluded,  it  is  probably  not  the  main  idea.  dignity  in  opposition  to  his  detractors  he  tri- 

Tlie  word  jpastor  occurs  only  once  in  the  umphantly  appeals  to  the  purity  of  lus  descent : 
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'  Howbeit,  whereinsoerer  any  is  boM  (I  speak 
foolishly;,  I  am  bold  alsa  Are  they  Hebrews  ! 
So  am  L  Are  they  Israelites  ?  So  am  L  Are 
Uiey  the  seed  of  Abraham  f  So  am  I'  (1  Cor. 
XL  21,  22).  Anil  in  another  place  he  says : 
'  If  viy  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof 
b*  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more.  Circum- 
cised the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews'  (PhiL  iiL  4,  6).  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  was  probably  early  initiated 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
himself  says  :  '  I  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion 
above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions 
of  my  fathers*  (GaL  L  14).  And  again  :  'After 
the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Phari- 
see' (Acts  XX vi.  5). 

It  also  appears  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
which  implies  the  possession  of  certain  valuable 
rights  and  privileges.  This  he  was,  not  as  some 
others  by  purchase,  but  by  the  more  honourable 
title  of  birth.  'With  a  great  sum,'  said  the 
chief  captain,  *  obtained  I  this  freedom.'  'But,' 
said  Paul,  '  I  was  free  bom '  (Acts  xvii  S7,  38  ; 
xxiii.  25-28). 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  by 
trade  a  tentmaker  (Acts  xviiL  8).  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  considered  as  any  indication 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  father's  family 
were  mean  and  narrow ;  for  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Jews  that  all  boys  should  learn  a 
trade.  'What  is  command^  of  a  father  to- 
wards a  son  ?'  asks  a  talmudic  writer :  '  To  cir- 
cumcise him ;  to  teach  him  the  law  ;  to  teach 
him  a  trade.'  Rabbi  Judah  says:  'He  that 
teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade  doth  the  same 
as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief  (Conybeare, 
LSI). 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  well  educated  in 
early  life,  and  that  Greek  literature  was  among 
tlie  stutlies  which  he  pursued  at  Tarsus.  Pro- 
bably before  attaining  manhood  he  removed  to 
Jerusalem,  and  prosecuted  his  Jewish  studies 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, '  a  doctor  of  the  law,  held 
In  reputation  by  all  the  i>eople'  (Acts  v.  34  ; 
xxii  4  ;  xxvi.  4).  Gamaliel  appears  to  have 
been  a  candid  and  moderate  man  ;  but  whatever 
else  Paul  learned  from  him,  he  did  not  learn 
candour  and  moderation.  With  his  ardent  tem- 
perament such  qualities  but  ill  accorded.  The 
first  mention  which  we  have  of  him  at  Jerusalem 
is  that  when  Stephen  was  stoned :  '  The  witnesses 
laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet 
whose  name  was  Saul.'  It  is  aften^'anis  said  : 
'  And  Said  was  consenting  unto  his  death.  And 
at  that  time  there  was  a  great  persecution 
against  the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem.  As 
for  Saul,  he  made  havoc- of  the  cliurch,  entering 
into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women, 
committed  them  to  prison'  (Acts  vii.  68  ;  viii. 
1,3). 

Jerusalem,  however,  was  too  restricted  a  field 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Paul  against  the 
followers  of  CJhrist.  'Being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,'  he  says,  '  I  persecuted  them  even 
unto  strange  cities.'  With  this  agrees  the 
account  of  the  historian  :  '  And  Saul,  yet  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  tlie 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  high  priest 
and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Pamascus  to  the 


synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  thin  way, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  he  might 
bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.*  But  now 
he  was  stopped  in  his  mad  career.  Aa  he  drew 
near  to  Damascus  he  had  a  moat  extraordinary 
vision.  'At  mid-day,  O  king,'  saya  be  in  hia 
speech  before  Agrippa, '  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light 
from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
shining  round  about  me  and  them  which  jour- 
neyed with  me.  And  when  we  were  ail  fallen 
to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me 
and  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Sanl,  Saol, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  1  said.  Who 
art  thou.  Lord?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jeans 
whom  thou  persecutest.  But  rise  and  stand 
upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  miniater  and  a 
witness,  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast 
seen  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  ap- 
pear unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people 
and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  said 
thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  the  forghreneaa 
of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.  Whereupon, 
0  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision'  (ActsxxvL  13-19). 

It  is  evident  that  this  revelation  was  not 
merely  an  inward  impression  made  on  the  mind 
of  Saul  during  a  trance  or  ecstacy.     The  several 
narratives  of  his  conversion  (for  there  are  three 
of  them)  bear  on  the  face  of  them  that  they  are 
a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  nothing  but  a 
hardy  and  irrational  scepticism  could  posaibly 
put  any  other  interpretation  on  them.     They 
plainly  mean  that  there  was  a  real  manifratation 
of  himself  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  real 
perception  of  him  on  the  part  of  SauL     The 
manifestation  was  not  even  confined  to  him,  but 
extended  to  the  men  who  jounieyed  with  him ; 
yet  there  was  a  marked  distinction  made  be- 
tween  him  and  them  as  regards  both  what  tiiey 
saw  and  what  they  heard  (Acts  ix.  7  ;  xxii.  9) — 
a  distinction  which  clearly  shews  that  there  was 
reality  in  the  matter,  and  not  a  mere  fantasy. 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
also  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  whom  he  commis- 
sioned to  visit  Saul  on  his  reaching  that  city, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  personal  appearance  of  Christ : 
'  Laying  his  hands  on  him  he  said,  Brother  Saul, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  iJiat  appeared  vnto  thee  in  the 
loay,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  miphtest  receive  thy 
sight*    And  again  :  '  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath 
chosen  thee  tliat  thou  shouldest  know  his  will 
and  SEE  Umt  Just  One^  and  shouldest  hear  the 
voice  of  his  mouth'  (Acts  ix.  10-17;  xxii.  14). 
When   Saul,   three   years  after  his  conversion, 
came  to  Jerusalem,  '  the  disciples  were  all  afraid 
of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple ; 
but  Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  unto 
the  apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had 
SEEN  the  Lord  in  the  way^  and  that  he  had 
si^jKEN  to  him'  (Acts  ix.  26,  27;  GaL   L  18). 
Paul  himself  does  not  simply  state  that  he  had 
seen  dirist  Jesus,  but  he  founds  arguments  on 
the  fact  that  he  had   seen  him.     In  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  arguing  for  hia 
rights  as  a  Christian  minister,  he  says  :  '  Am  I 
not  an  apostle  ?    Am  I  not  free  ?    Have  I  nut 
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stm  Jeeus  Christ  our  Lordf  (1  Cor.  iz.  1). 
And  afterwards,  in  arguing  for  the  truth  of 
Clirist's  resurrection,  he  says,  *  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
tlie  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas ; 
tlien  of  the  twelve.  After  that  he  was  seen  of 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some 
are  fallen  asleep.  After  that  he  was  seen  of 
James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles.  And  lost  of 
all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out 
of  due  time '  (xv.  8-8).  As  all  must  admit  that 
the  various  appearances  here  mentioned  previous 
to  that  to  Paul  were  real  bodily  appearances, 
and  as  that  to  him  is  expressed  in  the  very  same 
terms,  it  is  plain  that  to  him  it  must  also  have 
been  a  real  bodily  appearance.  If  it  was  not, 
the  introduction  of  his  own  case,  instead  of 
strengthening,  would  have  undermined  his  whole 
argument,  as,  if  that  was  only  a  fantasy,  the 
others  also  might  have  been  merely  fantasies. 

Of  the  subsequent  ministry  of  Paul  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  any  account :  the  best  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  shall  simply  give  an 
outline  of  his  joumeyings,  with  the  view  of  in- 
dicating the  course  and  order  of  them. 

Immediately  after  his  conversion  he  appears 
to  have  preached  at  Damascus  in  the  synagogues 
(Acts  ix.  19,  20).  He  afterwards  'went  into 
Arabia  ; '  but  how  long  he  remained  there,  and 
how  he  was  employed,  is  not  known,  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  conjecture.  He  then  *  returned 
again  to  Damascus'  (GaL  L  17) ;  but  the  Jews 
were  so  exonperated  against  him  that  they  '  took 
counsel  to  kill  him  ;  and  they  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night'  with  a  view  to  this  end  (Acts  ix. 
23,  24).  In  this  design  they  were  favoured  by 
the  governor  of  the  city  ;  but  Paul,  aided  by 
the  disciples,  made  his  escape.  *  In  Damascus,' 
says  be,  *  the  governor,  under  Aretas  the  king, 
kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison, 
desirous  to  apprehend  me:  and  through  a 
wimlow  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down  by  the  wall, 
and  escaped  his  hands'  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
32,  33). 

He  now  came  to  Jerusalem :  *  Then  after 
three  years ' — i.  e.  from  the  time  of  his  conversion 
— *  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days.'  Here  again  the 
Grseco-Jews,  ofi'ended  by  his  preaching,  *went 
about  to  slay  him ;  which  when  the  brethren 
knew,  they  brought  him  down  to  Csesarea,  and 
sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus,'  his  native  city  (Acts 
ix.  29,  30  ;  Gal.  L  18).  At  Tarsus  he  was 
joined  by  Barnabas,  who  'brought  him  unto 
Antioch  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  a  whole  year 
they  assembled  themselves  with  the  church,  and 
taught  much  people ;  and  the  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.'  In  the  view 
of  an  approaching  famine,  the  disciples  in  that 
city  *  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren 
which  dwelt  in  Judma,  which  also  they  did  by 
the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul'  (Acts  xL 
25-30).  Their  visit  to  Jerusalem  on  this 
occasion  appears  to  have  been  short,  for  we  are 
told  they  returned  to  Antioch  *  when  they  had 
fulfilled  the  ministry'  thus  committed  to  them 
(xii.  25).  How  long  Paul  laboured  at  this  time 
in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  (^da  (GaL  i  21) 


it  is  impossible  to  determine :  Lardner  suppoMB 
it  may  have  been  nearly  five  years  ( Works^  vi 
260,  272). 

Paul  and  Banuibas  now  enter  on  a  new  and 
more  extended  course  of  labour.  There  were  at 
Antioch  at  this  time  'certain  prophets  and 
teachers  :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  said  unto  them, 
Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereimto  I  have  called  them.'  Having  accord- 
ingly been  set  apart  for  this  work, '  they  departed 
unto  Seleucia,'  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  'and 
from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,'  where 
occurred  the  memorable  story  of  Seigius  Paulus 
the  deputy  and  Elymas  the  sorcerer.*  Leaving 
Cyprus,  'they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia;* 
and  '  when  they  departed  from  Perga,  they  came 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.'  Expelled  fh>m  Antioch 
through  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  they  '  came 
nnto  Iconium'  (Actsxiii.  1-14,  50,  51).  Driven 
at  length  from  thence  through  the  influence  of 
the  Jews,  they  fled  unto  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the  region  that 
lieth  round  about'  At  Lystra  Paul,  having 
healed  one  who  had  been  '  a  cripple  from  his 
mother's  womb,'  the  people  '  would  have  done 
sacrifice  unto  them.  But  afterwards  there  came 
thither  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who 
persuaded  the  people,  and,  having  stoned  Paul, 
they  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he 
had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  disdples  stood 
round  about  him  he  rose  up  and  came  into  the 
city.'  After  preaching  the  gospel  at  Derbe, 
they  retraced  their  steps,  and  'returned  again 
to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  Antioch.'  '  And 
after  they  had  passed  throughout  Pisidia,  they 
came  to  Pamphylia.  And  when  they  had 
preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went  down 
into  Attalia,  and  thence  they  sailed  to  Antioch, 
from  whence '  they  had  set  out  *  And  there  they 
abode  long  time  with  the  disciples'  (Acts  xiv.) 
What  length  of  time  these  journeys  and  this 
stay  at  Antioch  occupied  can  be  only  matter  of 
conjecture  :  the  likelihood  is,  it  was  a  consider- 
able period.  Lardner  supposes  them  to  have 
occupied  about  five  years  ( WorkSf  vi  276). 

Now,  however,  there  came  certain  men  from 
Judsea  to  Antioch  who  '  taught  the  brethren,  and 
said,  Except  ye  be  ciroumcised  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  When,  therefore, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and 
disputation  with  them,  the  brethren  determined 
that  they  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the 
apostles  and  elders  about  this  question.'1*  Having 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  apostle  is  called  Saul 
in  the  Acts ;  but  after  this  time  he  is  always 
called  PauL  It  is  a  common  idea  that  he  took 
this  name  from  Sergius  Paulus  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps more  probable  that,  agreeably  to  a  custom 
of  the  Jews,  he  had  two  names — ^the  Jewish 
name  Saul,  and  the  Greek  or  Roman  name  Pau/, 
which  he  henceforth  used,  as  living  and  labouring 
chiefly  among  the  Gentiles. 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
visit  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  ii.  1  :  'Then  fourteen 
years  after  I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  ; '  and 
we  apprehend  these  fourteen  years  are  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  like 
the  three  years  mentioned  L  18.  Now  if  this 
is  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  Lardner's  esti 
mates,  at  least  when  combined,  are  not  far  from 
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wtBtofSB^^Y  wont  op  to  Jcnmldiiy  sn  ovtezDed 
tihur  opiaicn  on  tliis  and  other  topiei,  they 
iKtBTfted  agasa  to  Antioch. 

After  Kme  fortiier  fUj  in  Anftiodi  (Aeti  zr. 
85  :  GaL  tL  ll'U\  'Paul  said  nnto  Barambaa, 
Let  Of  go  again  aad  Tiait  ovr  bcethien  in  evfxj  city 
where  ve  have  preadicd  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  lee  how  thcj  da'  Bat  Bamabaa  having 
yn>\<AttA  to  take  with  them  hit  kinaman  John 
Jiarfc,  Panl  objected  to  this,  on  acroiint  of  his 
having  left  ibaa  in  Pamph^ia  on  their  former 
Jowney  ;  and  '  the  cogtention  waa  ao  aharp  be> 
twecn  them  that  they  departed  asimder  one  from 
the  other.  And  ao  Barnabaa  took  Marie  and 
•ailed  nnto  Cypras  ;  and  Paul  cboae  Silaa»  and 
went  throogh  Syria  and  Cilida  ooofirming  the 
chnrchea'  (Acta  zr.  34-41). 

After  tlua  Paul  and  Sihia  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lyttra  ;  '  and  aa  they  went  throng  the  dtiea 
they  deliyered  them  the  decreea  for  to  keep,  that 
were  onidned  of  the  i^Kxtles  and  ekiers  which 
were  at  Jeraaalem.  Now  when  they  had  gone 
thronghoQt  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia, 
they  pawed  by  Hysia  and  came  to  Troaa,'  on  the 
wectem  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Panl  had  a 
Tision  of '  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  prayed  him, 
laying,  Come  over  and  help  OS.'  '  Therefore,' aaya 
Lake,  who  now  for  the  first  time  osea  the  fint 
person,  'loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  with  a 
short  coarse  to  Samothrada,  and  the  next  day 
to  NeapoUs  ;  and  from  thence  to  Philippi,  which 
is  the  chief  dty  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.' 
Here,  a  tomolt  haring  been  excited  against  them, 
they  were  cast  into  prison  ;  bat  the  magistrates, 
learning  that  they  were  Roman  dtizena,  were 
glad  to  set  thera  at  liberty  the  next  day  (Acts 
xri.)  After  leaving  Philippi,  they  passed 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  came 
to  Thessaloniua.  Persecated  in  that  city  throngh 
the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  they  left  it  by  night, 
and  came  to  Berea,  where  they  met  with  a  more 
fsvonrable  reception ;  bat  Jews  from  Thessa- 
lonica  having  '  come  thither  also,  and  stirred  ap 
the  people,  Uie  brethren  immediately  sent  away 
Paul,'  and  brought  him  onto  Athens,  where 
'  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.'  After  a  short 
stay  at  Athens,  he  came  to  Ck>rinth,  where  *  he 
continued  a  year  and  six  months  teaching  the 
word  of  God-'  Leaving  that  city,  he  embarked 
for  Sjrria,  touched  by  the  way  at  Ephesos,  and 
landing  at  Csesarea  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  being 
desirous  to  be  present  there  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  (Acts  xvii.  1-16;  xviii  1,  11,  18, 
19-22).  To  this  journey  Lardner  assigns  about 
three  years  and  a  half  ( Works,  vL  276,  280). 

After  apparently  a  short  stay  at  Jerusalem, 
Paul  *  went  down  to  Antioch  ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  some  time  there,  he  departed  and  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 
order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples.'  Having 
afterwards  'passed  through  the  upper  coasts, 
he  came  to  Ephesus.'     Here  he  remained  for  at 


the  truth.  We  have  first  of  all  the  three  years 
now  referred  to  ;  then  five  years  for  his  labours 
in  *the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;'  and  next 
other  five  years  from  his  leaving  Antioch  until 
his  return  thither  again  ;  which,  however,  is 
short  of  the  whole  period  by  one  year. 


least  two  jmn  and  thma  BoatiK  'k»  ttat  all 
they  whidi  dwds  in  Asia  keaid  tt»iPQcdo(the 
Lord  Jesns,  both  Jews  and  Greekai'  It  wv  at 
this  time  that  Dameti  ilia  tt»  aihoBith  niaed 
uproar  aboat  the  ahziDei  of  the  great 
Diana  (Acta  xriiL  SS,  8S  ;  six.  1,  8, 
10 ;  comp.  zx:.  SI,  S3-41)l  *  After  As  vproar 
waa  eeased,  he  departed  far  to  go  into  Maea- 
donia;  and  when  he  had  gone  ever  Hsoae  parti^ 
and  given  them  moch  exhortataoB,  he  came  into 
Greece,  azMl  thoe  abode  three  MnBtiia*  He 
again  to  Maredonia;  bat  hdbsg 
to  be  at  Jemsaleas  at  tlw  Feast  of 
Penteeoat,  he  sailed  frtxn  Philippi  to  Troa%  and 
after  toodiing  at  Tariooa  plana  ha  came  to 
Miletus,  and  from  that  |daea  'ha  aeut  to 
Epbesna,  azMl  called  the  dden  of  the  dmrdi,* 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  most  powciful  farewell 
charge.  He  now  proceeded  oo  hia  Yoyitge^  and 
after  passing  many  weU-knowB  plaeea,  he  landed 
onee  more  at  Cgssrea,  from  whence  he  went  np 
to  Jenisakm  (Acts  zz.  zzL  1-15).  This jonxiwy, 
as  estimated  by  Laidner,  occnpied  about  foor 
years  and  a  half  (  Workt^  tl  SSO,  291 ). 
*  Of  the  sabeeqoent  history  of  Panl  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  details,  aa  these 
must  be  familiar  to  every  reader.  SolBoa 
it  to  say  that  shortly  after  reeching  Jera- 
aalem he  was  apprehended,  and  Tariooa  chaigee 
having  been  bronght  against  him  by  the  Jews, 
as  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  obtaining 
justice  at  the  hands  A  the  Boman  governors,  he 
appealed  onto  Cesar,  and  waa  aocordin^y  seat 
with  other  prisoners  to  Rome,  which  he  at  length 
reached  after  a  most  perilous  Toyage,  and  bekig 
shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita,  or  aa  it  is 
now  called  Malta.  These  events  most  have 
occupied  the  best  part  of  three  years  (Acts  xzir. 
27  ;  xx\iii  11). 

In  the  letters  of  Panl  we  have  references  to 
various  remarkable  incidents  in  his  life  of  which 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  Acts.  Let  the  reader 
turn  for  examples  to  the  graphic  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  suff'erings  and  hardships  which 
he  underwent  in  2  Cor.  xL  23-28,  and  of  the 
vision  which  he  had  when  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  (xiL  1-9). 

As  Paul  preached  in  so  many  different 
countries,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  he  would  be 
distinguished  for  his  gift  of  tongues.  In  writing 
to  the  Corinthians  he  accordingly  says  :  '  I  thank 
my  God,  1  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ye 
aU'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18). 

It  is  commonly  calculated  that  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  61  that  Paul  arrived  at  Rome.  Here 
Luke  informs  us  he  *  dwelt  two  whole  yean  in 
bis  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came 
in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him'  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31).  With  these  words 
the  Acts  abruptly  conclude  ;  and  how  much 
longer  this  state  of  things  continued  we  are  not 
informed- 

During  his  confinement  he  ei\joyed  the  society 
and  help  of  some  of  his  oldest  and  moAt  valued 
fellow-labourers :  as  Luke,  *  the  beloved  physi- 
cian ;'  Timothy,  *hi8  beloved  son  in  the  faith  ;' 
Tychicus,  *a  beloved  brother,  and  a  faithful 
minister  and  fellow-8er\'ant  in  the  Lonl  ;'  Arist- 
tarchus  and  Epaphras,  whom  he  calls  his  '  fellovr- 
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prisoners ; '  *  and  EpaphroditoB,  whom  he  caEs  his 
'  brother  and  companion  in  labour,  and  feUow- 
soldier;'  besides  several  others  (CoL  iv.  7,  9, 
10-12,  14 ;  PhiL  iL  25  ;  PhUem.  1, 10,  28,  24). 

In  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  extensive  and  permanent  useful- 
ness by  means  of  his  writings.  He  had  already 
addrefoed  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  of  Corinth,  of  Oalatia,  and  of  Rome ;  and 
now  he  wrote  no  less  inestimable  letters  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  ColossianB,  the  Philippians,  to 
Philemon,  to  Timothy,  and  we  think  we  may 
add  to  Titus  and  to  the  Hebrews.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  his  writings  to  the  church 
of  Christ  in  past  and  in  future  ages  f 

Though  Paul  appears  not  to  have  been  in 
close  confinement,  yet  even  originally  he  was 
bound  by  a  chain,  probably  to  the  soldier  who 
kept  him  (Acts  xxviiL  16,  20),  agreeably  to  a 
custom  of  the  Romans ;  and  afterwards  in  his 
epistles  he  often  refers  to  his  being  '  a  prisoner 
in  bonds  ;'  and  of  Onisephorus  he  says,  *  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  ray  chain'  (2  Tim.  L  16).  But 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  his  presence  in  Rome  was  attended 
with  some  very  beneficial  results,  though  in  the 
picture  which  he  draws  there  are  also  some  very 
unp]  easing  shades.  In  writing  to  tiie  Philip- 
pians he  says :  '  But  I  would  ye  should  under- 
stand that  the  things  which  happened  unto  me 
have  fallen  out  ra&ier  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel,  so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest  in  all  the  palace  and  in  all  other 
places  :  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
waxing  confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more 
bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear.  Some 
indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife, 
and  some  also  of  good-will :  the  one  preach 
Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to 
add  affliction  to  my  bonds ;  but  the  other  of 
love,  knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  gospel  What  then !  Notwithstanding 
every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice'  (Phil.  L  12-18). 

After  having  been  a  prisoner  for  some  time, 
Paul  appears  to  have  entertained  good  hopes  of 
being  ultimately  and  even  early  set  at  liberty. 
In  writing  to  Philemon  he  says  :  *  Withal  pre- 
pare me  also  a  lodging,  for  I  trust  that  through 
yoxir  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you'  (Philem. 
22).  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  indi- 
cates a  similar  expectation  :  '  For  to  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  I  live  in 
the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour ;  yet 
what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not  For  I  am  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 
Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  need- 
ful for  you.  And  having  this  confidence,  I 
know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you 

*  In  what  sense  Paul  calls  Aristarchus  and 
Epaphras  his  fellow-prisoners  is  rather  imcer- 
tain.  Perhaps  they  were  only  specially  attached 
to  his  person  with  the  view  of  rendering  him 
such  services  as  he  might  require,  and  living 
with  him  for  this  purpose  in  his  hired  house, 
were  under  some  degree  of  restraint.  We  have 
no  intimation  of  them  being  prisoners  under 
any  kind  of  charge. 


all  for  your  fnrthennce  and  Joy  of  faith,  that 
your  nijoicing  may  be  more  abundant  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  me  by  my  coming  to  you  again. 
Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  whether  I  come  and 
see  you  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your 
affairs,  that  ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel '  (PhiL  L  21-27).  He  is  not  even  done 
m&  here  expressing  his  expectation  on  the 
subject,  but  shortly  after  reverts  to  it  again, 
which  shews  how  present  it  was  to  his  mind. 
It  is  not  unmingled,  indeed,  with  some  antici- 
pations of  early  martyrdom  ;  yet  his  hopes  of 
being  set  at  liberty  appear  to  have  preponder- 
ated :  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  on  the  sacrifice 
and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with 
you  alL  For  the  same  cause  also  do  ye  joy  and 
rejoice  with  me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I  also 
may  be  of  good  comfort  when  I  know  your 
state.  Him  therefore  I  hope  to  send  presently, 
so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  wfll  go  with  me. 
But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall 
oome  shortly'  (iL  17-19,  23,  24). 

The  expectations  which  the  apostle  expresses 
in  these  passages  give  a  degree  of  probability 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  set  at  liberty.  If 
the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written  subsequent  to 
this  time,  as  we  think  it  probably  was,  it  ren- 
ders it  quite  undoubted  that  when  it  was  written 
he  was  at  liberty :  '  When  I  shall  send  Artemas 
unto  thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto 
me  to  Nicopolis ;  for  I  have  determined  there 
to  winter'  (ill  12).  If  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  written  by  Paul,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  was,  it  would  indicate  that  he  was 
then  or  had  been  lately  in  Italy,  perhaps  also 
that  he  had  been  in  confinement  or  under 
restraint,  and  plainly  that  he  was  now  at  liberty : 
*  Pray  for  us ;  and  I  beseech  you  the  rather  to 
do  Uiis  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the 
sooner.  Ejiow  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is 
set  at  liberty,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I 
will  see  you.'  *  They  of  Italy  salute  you'  (xiii. 
18,  19,  23,  24).  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that  there  Ib  a  correspondence  between  the 
circumstances  here  stated  and  the  expectations 
which  he  expresses  in  the  last  of  the  above 
quotations  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

If  Paul  was  now  set  at  liberty,  we  think  the 
likelihood  is  he  would  early  visit  the  western 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  also  Greece. 
He  had  indeed  contemplated  a  journey  into 
Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24),  but  that  was  some  years 
before,  and  his  affections  had  latterly  been 
much  called  forth  toward  the  churches  in  the 
quarters  now  referred  to.  He  had  even  re- 
quested Philemon,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Colosse,  'withal  to  prepare  him  a 
lodging,'  which  seems  to  indicate,  if  practicable, 
an  early  visit  In  writing  to  the  Philippians  he 
also  expresses  his  hope  that  he  would  'come 
shortly'  to  them.  In  his  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  which  it  is  plain  was  written  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (L  16,  17) — according 
to  our  view  a  second  time — and  was  looking 
forward  to  an  early  death  (iv.  6-8),  we  have 
indications  of  his  having  been  in  Asia  Minor 
not  long  before.  'This  thou  knowest,'  he 
writes,  'that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be 
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th*? ':ity  =f^n.-•.  h"^  t.;*L'.h*nl  Li.^  !.:»:  witL  r^ar- 
tyr:-  r...'  K-;.v.r.;ijH  h:r:--rif  lr^-^  obvi-  ".rly  -if 
thii  '■j»::;i''.r: :  h*;  ev*n  enterj  into  a:i  ar*u::.tr,: 
ill  ^-Jij'.rt  of  Jt  fr^m  tl*«i  wt.rfia  of  tht;  dj-  -tie 
(Ki.n'".:ii,  /;./■/.  //ij^  b.  iL  0.  22).  We  hAVe 
al.HO  ri.-  trvl-if  n-  e  of  Jer- ■!::•?,  Eutfi.ilrus  C;;ry- 
H'/»t'in;,  Th*-<>J'.ri>t,  ari'I  oth-n*  ;  hut  whtrthcr  it 
ill  iw-ivihir:  ii.t«f  that  'if  Eu".-biuj5,  OP  rested  on 
th'r  Harii*;  'ff  similar  authoriti»-s  just  iTr-cctiiin? 
on  ih*:  '-''inifion  uzider^tan<iiiig,  it  U  now  iiupoa- 
iiM#j  to  i^ay. 

Tli»-'>«U*r*rt  ami  'Ahcn  sy'^^k  of  his  poinar  into 
Hpfti  11 :  li'it  whi'tlier  thU  Tfr.i1.<  on  any  other 
Krouii«i  than  hln  iXfTK.tMKl  intention  a  num>K.rcf 
v*;ars  >»«-f^«r*',  wr:  know  n'»t  (Ivr>m.  xv.  24>.  S<'rae 
a'.i",  in  ino'lrni  tinn"*,  wfiuld  IkiM  out  the  like- 
lih'^'xl  of  hiH  liaviii^r  VL-it«fl  Britain;  Ijut  this  is 
only  '>n«'  of  tho:i<'  IiKihc  iK^tinf;;  oi>inions  which 
^i*ti\Ai;  art-  a|>t  t')  rfr^lve  li«y»uso  thty  are  will- 
ing to  h»'li*.ve  th«m  (Lanln^r,  WorkAj  \\.  351  ; 
I)avi<lw»n,  lvlrfnl.  X.  T.  ii.  9%  li»l,  103,  liJil). 

How  \im%  I'aul  rf-niainf^l  at  Iil«rty  we  cannot 
tfll.  III  it  WK  a(;ain  find  him  a  prifioner  at  Kome 
<2  Tirii.  i.  iO,  17  ;  iL  9).  In  Buch  rin:nin.stan<>es 
It  in  iff]  it  havK  U'«'n  cxfiect^l  that  lie  would  bt; 
Miritaini'd  hy  hJN  (liiriKtian  brrthrt'n  ;  but  on  the 
dny  of  trial  \w.  wan  dfiMitf^l  by  them  :  '  At  my 
liTHt  tiiflwer  lio  man  Htood  with  ino,  but  oU  for- 


.^ 


!•-•  i  3iL     r  TTiT  *3-:«i  '3flr  3  smt  set  be  !i:5 

■J:*!  2i':»rLi  c  toi*  in  i  Tiai-  ^.  1*5.  IT' — re- 
f'tmn;!  3.  Ill  :'^r  't-^cc  3i:c  «:  zu  l>:iai  ':f  lie 
::r:aa.  "mT  v  N-ar:  :ae  «iip«r-r.  wic.  frcK  ti» 
mir  Tie-i.   zuri:  wi-Z  b«  k    iifaixused.      Be: 

:■  -;^TJSi*  i=ii  «T»fi  «drlT  iearx  sni  in  the 
— "iw  -Ji-r^E  ie  a"?*  xrsenaai  &:  ^nxt  tictl* 
:r«  lin-_  c.  ■  I  lai  airw  r?*iy  tc  be  ^fered  nr-. 
u:>i  "^r  nne  :i  37  >i«rpiir:ar«  3  as  fraad  I 
-LA-:^  :"  ii^r  1  r.i;«i  ip.-  I  ia^t  sniiiMil  cy 
:  THTi^e.  I  liT-t  Jcr^r::  the  iuiix.  ELahcefcrtlL  ;h«re 
a  lv.i  -T  ^  r  zie  1  ttw^  :f  r*£is«r«sieHk.  wnii:h 
■j-j  Li  r  i.  -Jsc  r^^.  ni  j^ije.  w*^  ere  ccto  mc 
z,  -jix:  ix-  .  izii  z-  :  ^c  zi^e  coly.  bm  onto  aH 
"Ji^n  il?.:  :ii:  1-:t»  •:>»  a:E«aj-.ac"  4iT.  ^'?\. 

'!■":  rl".  vjrMZLRiZMv!^    '  PasT*  deaia  fcw  de- 

•jili  LT^  £:■:■«■■-     I-  xJD.  "'-L  a*  w»  Lnrs  frcsk 

"•■-•=:  i.-u  izti  Tic:r:i*.  :a>er«  was  a  icml^  fire 

It  F-ici-e  wi.ca  ie»tr»;yfti  a  larsje  port  of  tfc* 

TiTj,     I:  wi*  z»it«i-illy  inr-.c^tai  to  Xero.  and 

'-4.  V  L-r-r:  ir:=i  "--nii^lf  the  iwaerai  nupicicc 

u.ir/'n'i  ::  :.:  ti*  Cunzixui :  ajcii  en  this  chasi^ 

iZfi  tzA  ■j'.'uLly  rrr-iizuilrs*  accTuasioii  of  niisan- 

:lr.:  y  iii'i  ir.i^rtinl  r-.oe.  he  eacMii  a  rait  aal- 

utui"?   :f  :!■:-   .  i-.vw  MJkafiitfo.  aa  Tactns 

>iyi   M  c*:  t'^t  :.:  ieath.  a^-i  ihi:  in  the  creelcfi 

:  -TLJ.     A::i  tj  th-:*?*  who  were  put  to  death  in 

•.h*  tnricc :::  z  ■::  New  wa*  the  apostle  PauL 

Thj'  ■_*   a   w-ll-rrt^atcii  fict.  aibi  is  geoenly 

i.L-r.ir-e-L     E-.-^-.i-ii  *p«eaju   of  his  b«ixig  be- 

.  L^a-i^I.  ihilc  retcr  wis  crai.';Sed — a  distinction 

.  t:.:.:'::,  .:  z:A-:e.  w::Li  jr  lal-ly  be  on  accoutt 

:  ;-.4  t^-ij  a  F^ziir.   i:.::rrn.     There  is  very 

1:.  itl:  •fv.  :e:.v:e  thit  his  '•■•iy  was  buried  on  the 

•  j--.; iz.  Wiv.  a':  •: :::  :t\  :  r. :'.r  s ! r  =1  Ri?me,    Criiics 

'  "LTr:  "'■  v  L  ■  r.Lr/L2.s  i^-rrii  IS  to  the  yesT  of  his 

■  i-.i::!.-     S.riie  tx  •  r.  r*.  niin?  on  •>5,  others  on 

.   r  •■.     r, 


■".  r,^ 


7.  a::!  ':S.     Ner:'3  own  death  toot  place 

:  Paiii's  :-a*.h.  ihertf^re,  thvush  it  miiht 

'  r<c   eariitrr,   1:  ;:M  n-.-t  'rx*  later  than  that  year 

Larlixvr,    IT*  K,#,  tl   2i?S  ;   Davids^'n,  lRtix<l 

\  \.  T.iL  !■■•>■.♦ 

)  *  Uf  the  ".^-^-nd  imprLsomKent  and  the  mar- 
tyr ir-m  •  ■{  Pa'ii  it  is  natural  to  suppose  there 
niay  have  tureti  s-i-me  f-^irticular  cause.  *  tTiry- 
jiiist.  -n:/  SJivs  Cave.  '  pves  us  this  account : 
That  haviuz  o^nvertol  one  of  Nero's  L-oncubines, 
a  w<.-n;an  i.^f  whom  he  was  intiuitely  fond,  and 
n^luo^l  her  to  a  lil'e  of  great  strictness  and 
cha^tity,  so  that  now  she  wholly  ivfused  to 
comply  with  his  wanton  and  impure  embraces, 
the  enii«en:»r  st-^mie^l  hercat,  calling  the  ajK^stle 
a  vilb'n  and  im|>'^slor,  a\iTeti.hed  perverterand 
debauoher  of  others,  giving  order  that  he  $h>M:ld 
be  cast  int'.j  prison ;  and  when  he  still  persisted 
Vi  ]»ersuai1e  the  la>ly  to  continue  her  chaste  and 
pious  rcsnlutit-'U,  ci«niman«ling  him  to  be  put  to 
death"  ^Cave,  Ilij't.  Aiiosths,  100).  We  give  the 
«b>ry  ;  ))ut  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Tlie  traditions  regariling  tlie 
early  aces  of  the  «*liurch  are  for  the  mobt  part 
unsuj»i»orte<l  by  adeijuate  cviilence  ;  m:iny  of 
them  are  plainly  fals«*— so  many,  indeeil,  that 
wc  often  knr»w  not  whether  to  believe  them  even 
when  they  may  l)e  true.     In  the  present  instance 
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Though  we  think  there  is  strong  evidence  of 
Paul  having  sustained  two  imprisonments,  yet 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  able  critics  who 
admit  of  only  one  imprisonment  These  com- 
monly fix  on  an  early  year  as  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Of  the  age  of  Panl  we  have  no  certain  infor* 
mation.  In  writing  to  Philemon  he  calls  him- 
self *  Paul  the  aged  ;'  bnt  he  might  be  old  in 
constitution  in  consequence  of  the  labours  and 
hardships  through  which  he  had  passed,  though 
not  old  in  years.  At  the  time  of  Stephen's 
martyrdom  he  is  called  in  the  E.  T.  '  a  young 
man,'  but  the  Greek  word  there  used  {ptoplas) 
determines  nothing  definitely  as  to  his  age,  as  it 
applied  to  men  in  the  vigour  of  life  up  to  the 
age  of  forty.  There  is  ground  to  conclude  that 
Paul  did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  until  after  the 
death  of  Christ  If  he  had  ever  seen  him  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  occasion  to  notice  so  interesting  a  circum- 
stance; yet  had  he  been  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  have  seen  him,  especially  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  when  the  whole  city  was  in  such  a 
ferment  about  him.  All  circumstances  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  likely  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  above  sixty-five,  if  indeed  he  was 
so  old.    Chrysostom  says  he  was  sixty-eight 

The  chronology  of  the  chief  events  in  Paul's 
history  we  have  not  attempted  to  fix  with  any- 
thing like  exactness.  In  Dr.  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  y.  T.  voL  iL  may  be  found 
a  table  containing  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
schemes  of  the  principal  incidents  of  bis  life,  and 
to  these  others  might  be  added.  This  may  shew 
what  a  hopeless  task  it  must  be  to  draw  up  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  years 
in  which  the  several  events  occurred. 

Paul's  Epistles.  Thessalontans. — The  first 
of  the  epistles  of  Paul  contained  in  the  N.  T.  is 
generally  considered  to  be  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians.  After  the  persecution  which 
he  and  Silas  suffered  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia 
they  came  to  Thessalonica.  Here  his  preaching 
was  attended  with  considerable  success  ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  having  set  all  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  the  brethren  sent  them  away  by  night  to 
Berea.  Thither  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  tal- 
lowed them,  and  there  also  stirred  up  the  people. 
The  brethren  therefore  sent  Paul  away  to 
Athens,  and  from  thence  he  afterwanls  came  to 
Corinth,  where  he  remained  for  at  least  a  year 
and  six  months.  It  was  from  that  city  that  he 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  as 
appears  from  comparing  the  narrative  of  these 
events  in  the  Acts  with  various  circumstances 
and  allusions  in  the  epistle  itself  (L  5-9  ;  ii.  1, 2, 
14-16  ;  iii.  1). 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
also  written  from  Corinth,  and  not  long  after  the 
First  Epistle,  as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the 
two  in  succession. 

It  appears  from  the  Acts  that  Silas  (Sylvanns) 
and  Timotheus  were  at  this  time  associated  with 

the  name  of  Chrysostom  may  seem  a  great  au- 
thority ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  he  did  not 
flourish  until  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and 
that  he,  in  common  with  the  fathers  in  general, 
had  too  much  reliance  upon  tradition. 


Paul,  and  that,  though  they  stayed  behind  him 
in  Macedonia,  they  afterwards  joined  him  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviL  14-16  ;  xviii.  5).  Now,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  both  epistles  are  written 
in  tlie  name  of  '  Paul  and  Sylvanns  and  Timo- 
theus,' which  is  the  case  with  no  other  of  Paul's 
epistles.  Except  at  Corinth,  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  all  the  three  being  together  at 
the  same  time  and  place — a  circumstance  which 
strongly  corroborates  the  date  we  have  assigned 
to  these  two  epistles. 

Critics  are  more  than  ordinarily  agreed  as  to 
the  date  of  these  epistles,  very  generally  assign- 
ing them  to  about  the  year  52  or  53. 

Galatians. — ^It  was  by  Paul  himself  that  the 
first  churches  in  Galatia  were  planted  (i.  6). 
In  the  Acts  we  have  notices  of  two  visits  which 
he  paid  to  that  country — the  one  in  xvi.  6, 
the  other  in  xviii  23.  In  regard  to  the  date 
of  his  epistle  to  them  critics  are  much  divided, 
some  supposing  that  it  was  written  between 
these  visits,  others  that  it  was  not  written  until 
after  the  second. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  it  was  written  be- 
tween the  two  visits,  because  it  would  appear 
that  the  falling  away  of  the  Oalatians  was  not 
long  after  the  apostle  had  originally  preached 
the  gospel  to  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  indication 
in  the  epistle  itself  of  his  having,  before  it  was 
written,  visited  them  more  than  once.  There 
is,  however,  a  plain  reference  to  that  visit  in  iv. 
13-15.  After  leaving  them  on  that  occasion 
he  appears  not  to  have  tarried  long  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  passed  over  to  Macedonia,  visited 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens,  and  came 
at  length  to  Corinth,  where  he  continued  at 
least  a  year  and  six  months  (Acts  xviii.  11). 
All  this  could  scarcely  have  occupied  much  less 
than  two  years,  and  it  may  have  occupied  a 
longer  time ;  but  either  the  one  period  or  the 
other  might  very  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle  :  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  fh)m  him  that  called  you  unto  the 
grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gospeL'  His  long 
stay  at  Corinth  might  also  afford  him  good 
opportunity  of  hearing  of  the  declension  of  the 
GaJatians,  and  of  writing  to  them.  All  these 
circumstances  lead  us  to  consider  it  very  pro- 
bable that  this  epistle  was  written  from  that 
city  about  the  year  52  or  53.  In  these  views 
Lardner  and  other  good  critics  substantially 
coincide. 

There  are  other  critics,  however,  who  think 
this  epistle  was  written  after  Paul's  second  visit 
to  Galatia,  some  fixing  on  the  year  57  or  58 
(six  or  seven  years  fh)m  the  time  of  his  first 
visit),  and  dating  it  from  Ephesus  ;  while  others 
allege  it  was  written  about  62,  when  Paul  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome.  But  neither  of  these  dates 
corresponds  so  well  with  the  epistle  itself  as  that 
which  we  have  given,  and  for  neither  of  them 
can  any  special  reason  be  assigned  :  the  last, 
indeed,  appears  out  of  the  question  (Lardner, 
Works,  vi  303  ;  Home,  Introd.  iv.  530). 

Corinthians. — Christianity  was  first  planted 
in  Corinth  by  Paul  himself  about  the  year  52, 
when  '  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months ' 
(Acts  xviii  11).  Afterwards  there  arose  divi- 
sions in  the  church,  and  many  other  grievous 
evils.  These  are  very  much  the  subject  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  were  no 
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doabt  tbe  occasion  of  its  being  written.  It  is 
plain  it  was  written  from  Ephesos  toward  the 
close  of  his  lengthened  residence  in  that  city. 
If  Acts  xviu.  24,  27  ;  xix.  1,  8-10,  21,  22  ;  xx. 
1,  be  compared  with  1  Oor.  i  11,  12  ;  iy.  17  ; 
XY.  32  ;  xvL  5,  8-10,  12,  19,  there  will  be  fonnd 
a  combination  and  correspondence  of  circnm- 
stances  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
oonld  have  taken  place  twice,  and  which  render 
this  point  qnite  imdoubted.  As  for  the  more 
particular  date  of  it,  the  most  common  opinion 
of  critics  is  a-D.  57. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
addressed  *  unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth*  with  all  the  saints  which  are  in  all 
Achaia.'  After  leaving  Ephesns  the  apostle 
came  to  Troas ;  but  being  disappointed  of  there 
meeting  Titus,  from  whom  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive accounts  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  he  went 
fh>m  thence  into  Macedonia  ;  and  Titus,  having 
there  met  him,  cheered  him  with  accounts  of  the 
favourable  results  of  his  former  letter  (2  Cor.  ii. 
12, 13  ;  vii.).  Delighted  with  the  happy  issue 
of  his  first  epistle,  he  addressed  a  second  letter 
to  them.  It  is  plain  from  the  way  in  which 
Macedonia  ia  spoken  of  throughout  (as  in  ix. 
1-4)  that  it  was  written  from  that  country; 
and  it  is  also  plain  that  it  was  written  not 
long  after  the  former  epistle,  perhaps  in  the 
same  year,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  follow- 
ing year,  58.  Shortly  after  Paul  went  into 
Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months ;  and 
from  the  heartfelt  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
Christians  of  Corinth,  and  from  his  previously- 
expressed  intentions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  spent  part  of  that  time  with  them  (Acts 
XX.  1-3  ;  2  Cor.  i  15-17  ;  xil  14 ;  xiil  1). 

Romans. — ^At  what  time  and  by  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  carried  to  Rome  is  not  known. 
Among  the  'devout  men  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,'  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, there  were  *  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,'  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
these  on  their  return  home  made  known  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
then  capital  of  the  world.  At  all  events  a 
church  was  planted  at  Rome,  and  their  faith 
was  'spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world' 
(Rom.  L  8).  Paul  had  long  desired  to  visit 
them,  but  having  hitherto  being  disappointed, 
he  at  length  addressed  an  epistle  to  them  (xv. 
23).  It  was  written  from  Corinth  shortly  l^efore 
he  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (2 
Cor.  ix.  1-4 ;  Rom.  xv.  25,  26 ;  xvL  1,  23). 
The  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  generality  of 
critics  is  the  year  67  or  58  (Home,  Introd.  iv. 
513). 

From  the  statements  we  have  now  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  that  to  the  Romans  were  written  close 
upon  each  other,  being  all  written  probably 
within  little  more  than  a  year. 

Philemon^  ColossianSf  and  BphesiaTu. — ^These 
three  epistles  were  all  written  from  Rome,  and 
about  the  same  time.  Of  this  there  are  many 
undoubted  proofs. 

The  writer  at  the  time  of  their  being  written 
was  *  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Philera.  9  ;  CoL 
iv.  3  ;  Eph.  iii.  1 ).  He  h  ad  about  him  when  writing 
to  Philemon  and  the  Colossians  nearly  the  same 


persons — Timothy,  Epaphima^  M«reiu»  Aris- 
tarchns,  Demas,  Lucas,  Onesimua  (Philem.  1, 10, 
28,  24  ;  CoL  L  1 ;  iv.  9, 10,  12, 14)— a  circum- 
stance which  probably  never  occnrred  at  any 
other  place  or  any  otiier  time.  AU  the  three 
epistles  were  sent  by  the  same  beaier  or  bearen : 
that  to  Philemon  by  Onesimua,  that  to  the 
Colosaians  by  Onesimus  and  Tychicos,  and  that 
to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicua  (PhileoL  10,  12 ; 
CoL  iv.  7,  9  ;  Eph.  vL  21).  This  pUinly  indi- 
cates one  and  the  same  journey,  inie  words  in 
which  he  introduces  Tychicus  to  the  churches 
of  Colosse  and  Ephesns  are  ao  nearly  the  same 
as  also  clearly  to  indicate  the  identity  of  time 
(CoL  iT.  7,  8  ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22). 

Indeed,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Coloasiana  and 
and  Ephesians  there  is  a  great  resemUanoe  as 
to  many  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  even  as  to 
the  verbal  expressions — such  a  resemblance  as 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  suppositaan 
that  they  were  written  about  the  same  time— 
the  thoughts  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
writer  naturally  occurring  to  him  in  writing 
both  letters,  and  finding  expression  in  similar 
language,  more  especially  as  the  circumstances 
of  both  churches  were  probably  very  similar. 
This  could  scarcely  have  happened  if  tiie  letters 
had  been  written  at  distant  periods.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  resemblances  to  which 
we  refer : — 


Ephesians. 

Coloeaians. 

Chap.  L     1,  2. 

Chap.  L     1, 2. 

7. 

14. 

16. 16. 

8,4. 

iv.  16. 

iL  19. 

24. 

liL  10. 

V.     6. 

6. 

15, 16. 

iv.     5. 

19. 

iiL  16, 17 

22. 

18. 

VL     1. 

20. 

6-8. 

22-24. 

9. 

iv.     1. 

18-20. 

2-4. 

But  though  the  three  epistles  were  all  written 
from  Rome  and  about  the  same  time,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
them.  The  generality  of  critics  refer  them  to 
the  year  62. 

Whether  Paul  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
gospel  into  Ephesus  does  not  appear;  but  on 
occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  that  city  he  re- 
mained for  the  space  of  three  years,  labouring 
with  singular  diligence  and  with  much  success 
(Acts  xviii.  19-21  ;  xix.  1-20 ;  xx.  17-38).  He 
and  the  church  at  Ephesus  were  thus  personally 
weU  known  to  each  other.  By  whom  the  church  at 
Colosse  was  planted  is  not  known  ;  but  it  was  ob- 
viously not  by  Paul,  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have 
visited  it,  for  in  chap.  ii.  1  he  says  :  *  I  would 
that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you 
and  them  of  Laodicea,  and  as  many  as  have  not 
seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,*  apparently  classifying 
them  altogether  as  never  having  seen  hiiu. 
Some,  however,  do  not  admit  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  Two 
opinions  have  been  brought  forward  on  this 
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subject — ^the  one  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  but  to  the  church  at 
Laodicea,  and  is  the  epistle  referred  to  in  CoL 
iv.  16 ;  the  other  that  it  was  a  circular  letter 
intended  for  the  several  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  those  of  Ephesujs  and  Laodicea  ;  and 
some  have  further  supposed  that  the  name  of  each 
particular  church  might  be  inserted  in  the  copy 
sent  to  it 

As  to  the  epistle  having  been  addressed  to 
the  church  at  Laodicea,  the  only  authority  for 
this  is  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  Tertidlian 
says  :  '  I  pass  by  here  another  epistle  which  we 
have  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics 
to  the  Laodiceans,'  referring  probably  to  Mar^ 
cion ;  but  Marcion's  authority  is  of  little  weight. 
He  acted  very  arbitrarily  in  regard  to  the  N. 
T.  writings,  after  following  his  own  caprice  in- 
dependent of  other  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  all  the 
ancient  versions,  have  the  words  'in  Ephesus' 
in  the  inscription  of  the  epistle.  The  fathers 
generally — as  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  etc. — speak  of  the  letter  as 
written  to  the  Ephesians,  without  hinting  that 
it  was  originally  designed  for  other  churches. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  circular 
letter,  it  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  any  kind,  external  or  in- 
ternal It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
idea  has  quite  a  morlem  aspect  (Davidson,  In- 
trod.  N.  T.  ii  831,  837,  838,  842,  844 ;  Home, 
iv.  535). 

Philippiana. — It  is  probable  the  church  at 
Philippi  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  at 
least  we  know  of  no  one  who  made  known  the 
gospel  in  that  city  before  his  visit  recorded  in 
Acts  xvi.  9-40.  He  made  a  second  visit  to  it 
several  years  after,  but  no  i)articulars  are  given 
of  it  (xx.  6).  The  church  at  Philippi  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
affection  and  liberality  to  the  apostle  :  *  Now 
ye  Philippians,'  says  he,  *  know  also  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I  departed  from 
Macedonia,  no  chxirch  commanicated  with  me 
as  concerning  giving  and  receiving  but  ye  only, 
for  even  in  Thessalonica'  (the  city  to  which  he 
went  on  leaving  Philippi)  *  ye  sent  once  again 
unto  my  necessity'  (Phil.  iv.  15, 16).  When  he 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Corinth,  *  the  brethren 
which  came  from  Macedonia'  (we  may  conclude 
from  Philippi)  again  supplied  his  wants,  for 
(what  was  peculiarly  honourable  to  them)  he 
appears  to  have  been  willing  to  receive  aid 
from  them,  though  not  from  other  churches 
(2  Cor.  XL  7-12).  And  now,  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  Rome,  they  sent  Epaphroditus  all 
the  way  thither  to  minister  to  his  necessities 
(Phil,  il  25  ;  iv.  10-14). 

This  epistle,  like  the  last  three,  was  written 
from  Rome,  where  he  was  then  a  prisoner  (i.  7, 
13,  14  ;  iv.  22).  In  his  Epistle  to  Philemon  he 
expresses  some  hope  of  being  set  at  liberty 
(Philem.  22)  ;  in  this  epistle  he  expresses  a 
similar  expectation,  yet  not  unmingled  with 
doubt  (PhiL  i  24-26  ;  iL  17,  23,  24).  From 
these  circumstances  it  is  probable  the  two  epis- 
tles were  written  nearly  about  the  same  time — 
the  year  62.  It  is  probable  Epaphroditus  was 
the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

Hebrcwa. — There  is  no  portion  of  the  N.  T. 


the  authorship  of  which  has  been  so  much  th« 
matter  of  debate,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  attributed  to  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  Barnabas,  to  Luke,  and  to  Paul,  and 
some  in  modem  times  have  ascribed  it  to  Silas 
and  to  Apollos.  The  external  evidence  for  the 
authorship  of  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Luke  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  as  to  Silas  and  Apollos 
there  is  none  at  all.  The  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  any  one  them  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
slender,  and  is  unworthy  of  being  di^iifiedwitb 
the  name  of  argument  It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked that  this  epistle  manifestly  proceeded 
from  a  Jew  by  birth.  It  is  cast  in  a  Jevdsh 
mould.  Its  entire  character  and  tenor  indicate 
the  Jewish  mind,  Jewish  feelings,  and  Jewish 
modes  of  thought  Luke  was  probably  a  Greek 
(CoL  iv.  11-14),  and  Clement  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Roman ;  in  which  case  the  claim  of  both,  on  the 
ground  now  stated,  must  be  set  aside. 

Of  the  persons  now  named  Paul  is  the  only 
one  who  can  be  held  to  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  author  of  the  epistle.  In  the 
East  the  Greek  fathers  in  Egypt,  in  Palestine, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece,  believed  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it^  and  the  Syriac  church  en- 
tertained  the  same  opinion.  In  the  Western  or 
Latin  church,  however,  it  was  not  regarded  as 
apostolic  or  Pauline  until  the  4th  century ;  but 
fJter  that  time  it  came  to  be  more  generally  re- 
ceived, though  there  were  still  some  who  enter- 
tained doubts  on  the  subject  The  non-reception 
of  it  by  the  Western  church  for  so  long  a  time 
is  not  to  be  put  into  the  scale  with  the  uni- 
form tradition  of  the  various  churches  of  the 
East 

With  respect  to  internal  evidence  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  point  to  Paul  as  its 
author.  We  would  gladly  enter  into  a  state- 
ment of  these  circumstances,  but  to  bring  them 
out  in  their  full  force  would  require  lengthened 
and  minute  discussion.  The  numerous  coinci- 
dences of  expression  between  this  and  the  ac- 
knowledged epistles  of  Paul,  as  drawn  out  by 
Lardner,  furnish,  we  think,  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  author  of  it  The  request  which  he 
makes  in  the  end  of  it,  that  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  would  pray  *  that  he  might  be  restored  to 
them  the  sooner'  (compare  Philem.  22  ;  Phil.  ii. 
19,  23,  24),  the  mention  of  Timothy,  and  the 
salutation  of  the  saints  in  Italy,  all  correspond 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  written  by  Paul 
(Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.  iil  168, 178, 177, 185, 
186, 195  ;  Lardner,  Works,  vL  897-404). 

The  most  weighty  objection  to  this  conclu- 
sion is  founded  on  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  style  of  this  and  the  acknowledged 
epistles  of  Paul ;  but  a  writer's  style  is  not 
always  the  same  :  it  is  liable  to  vary  with  his 
subject  or  his  circumstances  at  the  time.  Some 
of  the  fathers  sought  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  style  by  supposing  that  the  matter  was 
Paul's  and  the  words  another's — Clement's,  Bar- 
nabas', or  Luke's.  *  K  I  were  to  speak  my 
opinion,'  says  Origen,  'I  should  say  that  the 
sentiments  are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language 
and  composition  another's,  who  committed  to 
writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
duced into  commentaries  the  things  spoken  by 
his  master.'    Lardner's  conjecture  is  not  very 
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different  (Lardner,  Worlu,  vl  407,  410),  but  on 
such  coi^jectures  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

The  great  m^ority  of  critics  belieye  that  this 
epistle  was  written  originally  in  Greek,  yet  there 
have  not  been  wanting  some  who  think  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  yemacular  language  of 
Palestine,  the  Western  Aramasan  or  Syro 
Chaldaic.  Ancient  authorities  favour  an  Ara- 
msean  original  Indeed  this  was  the  pre>'ailing 
opinion  in  the  Eastern  church.  Yet  in  regard 
to  this  point  early  writers  were  not  unanimous. 
No  one  speaks  of  having  himself  ever  seen  an 
Aramoean  original,  or  of  any  one  who  had  seen 
it,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  than  our  present 
Greek  copy.  In  fact,  they  had  no  other  reason 
for  supposing  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  but  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrews. 

To  whom  this  epistle  was  sent  in  the  first 
instance  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  We 
are  not  to  conclude  from  the  title  which  it  bears, 
'  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Jewish  converts  in  general,  for  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  titles  given  to  the  several 
books  which  compose  the  N.  T.  were  not  affixed 
to  them  originally,  but  were  added  to  them 
afterwards.  It  is  plain  from  xiiL  7, 17, 19,  23, 
24,  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians generally,  but  to  a  particular  church  or 
churches,  some  suppose  to  the  Jewish  believers 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  Judoea,  others  to  the  Jewish 
converts  in  the  churches,  or  some  particular 
church  of  Asia  Minor  or  Greece  which  had  for 
many  years  been  the  chief  scene  of  the  apostle's 
labours.  The  latter  we  incline  to  think  is  the 
more  probable  opinion,  but  Lardner  adopts  the 
former  (Davidson,  Introd.  y.  T,  iiL  277,  279  ; 
Lardner,  V^crrks,  vL  381,  390). 

This  epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
from  Italy,  most  probably  from  Rome.  With 
respect  to  its  date  it  may  be  observed  that 
when  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Colossions,  Phile- 
mon, and  the  Philippians  he  had  hopes  of  being 
set  at  liberty.  At  the  time  of  writing  those 
epistles  Timothy  was  with  him ;  but  now  he 
was  absent,  as  ap|)ears  from  xiii  23,  and  he 
himself  was  perhaps  at  liberty  (18,  19),  which 
le^ls  us  to  think  that  this  was  written  after 
these  other  epistles.  Lartlner  and  others  of  our 
best  critics  assign  it  to  the  year  63  (Lardner, 
Wvrks,  vL  413). 

Pastoral  Epistles. — Tlie  genuineness  of  the 
pastoral  epistles — namely,  the  two  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus — has  been  called  in 
question  by  some  modem  critics,  particularly  of 
the  German  school,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
sons. The  external  evidence  of  their  reception 
by  the  universal  church  in  ancient  times  is  con- 
clusive in  their  favour.  They  are  distinctly 
quoted  by  IrenrRus,  and  some  of  the  peculiar 
expressions  found  in  them  are  employed  in  the 
same  sense  by  Clement,  Paul's  disciple.  They 
are  included  in  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.,  com}>iled 
by  an  unknown  Christian  about  170,  which  is 
known  as  Muratori's  canon  ;  and  are  contained 
in  the  Peschito,  the  early  Syriac  version,  and 
are  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the  canonical 
Scriptures  universally  acknowledged.  Their 
authenticity  was  never  called  in  question  in  the 
early  church  excej)t  by  Marcion,  and  his  single 
exception  counts  for  nothing.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  rejected  other  portions  of  Scripture,  not 


on  grounds  of  critical  eridenoe,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  waa  dissatisfied  with  their  contenta 
(Conybeare,  ii  452,  556). 

The  date  of  these  epistles  has  been  a  tulgect 
of  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  critics. 
Lardner  supposes  that  Pint  Timothy  uid  TitoM 
were  both  written  in  56,  and  otheis  fix  on  nearly 
the  same  period  ;  but  most  critics  fix  on  64  or 
65  as  the  date  of  these  two  epistles  ;  and  with- 
out determining  the  particnlBr  year,  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  them  in  a  late  date.  It 
must  have  been  before  the  apoetle'a  second  fan- 
prisonment  (supposing  him  to  hare  suffered  two 
imprisonments),  for  there  is  no  reference  to  his 
being  a  prisoner  in  either  epistle,  and  hia  detei^ 
mination  to  winter  at  Nicopolis  shews  he  was 
then  at  liberty.  It  ib  not  improbable  they  might 
be  written  in  Greece  or  Macedonia  (Lardner, 
Works,  vi.  815,  321 ;  Home,  IfUrod.  iw,  548, 
559). 

Respecting  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
there  is  little  difficulty.  It  is  plain,  it  was 
written  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Borne  (L  8, 
16, 17).  It  is  probable,  fh>m  the  Tarions  inci* 
dents  which  had  fallen  out,  that  he  had  been  so 
for  some  time  (i.  15-17  ;  iv.  10, 16,  17) ;  and  it 
would  seem  firom  iv.  6-8  that  it  was  written 
toward  the  close  of  his  life ;  yet  it  would  ako 
appear  from  the  directions  he  gives  (ver.  9, 11, 
13,  21)  that  he  did  not  just  calculate  on  imme- 
diate death.  As  the  year  of  his  martyrdom  is 
nmch  disputed,  we  give  no  particular  date. 
Lardner  insists  on  this  epistle  having  been 
written  shortly  after  Mb  first  arriral  in  Rome, 
and  fixes  on  the  year  61  (Lardner,  Works,  vi. 
338, 363).  The  objections  to  this  may  be  found 
in  Home,  Introd.  iv.  554).  This  is  obviously 
the  last  epistle  which  we  have  of  the  great 
apostle.  Hence  a  melancholy  but  sublime 
interest  attaclies  to  it :  it  contains  his  dying 
testimony,  and  a  noble  testimony  it  is  (iv.  6-^). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Paul's  epistles 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  wliether 
any  of  his  letters  have  been  lost.  He  appa- 
rently makes  reference  to  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  Corinthians  before  that  which  we  com- 
monly call  his  First  Epistle  :  '  I  wrote  unto  you 
in  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators, 
yet  not  altogether  with  tjie  fornicators  of  this 
world.  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not 
to  keep  company  if  any  man  that  is  called  a 
brother  be  a  fornicator,'  etc  ;  *  with  such  an  one 
no  not  to  eat'  (1  Cor.  v.  9-11).  Here  there 
ap])ears  to  be  not  only  mention  of  a  former 
epistle,  but  a  distinction  made  between  the  one 
he  hod  written  before  and  that  which  he  was 
now  writing  to  them.  Various  attempts  have 
Ijccn  made  to  explain  away  this  passage,  but 
we  apprehend  the  explanations  given  are  quite 
inadmissible.  We  are  satisfied  that'  there  is 
here  a  reference  to  an  epistle  which  is  now  lost. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius, 
Ben  gel,  Wetstcin,  and  almost  all  recent  inter- 
preters. 

The  idea  that  a  lost  epistle  is  here  referred  to 
pave  rise  to  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Corinthians,  and  a  reply  to  it  by  Paul.  Both 
are  spurious  documents  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Armenian  language.  Tliey  were  firet  pub- 
lished in  the  Armenian  language  by  Masison, 
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with  a  ijatin  translation  by  Wilkins,  at  Amster- 
dam in  1745  ;  and  were  reprinted  by  Fabricius 
in  his  Codex  Apocrypkua  Novi  Tesiamenti,  with 
La  Croze's  arguments  to  shew  their  sparions- 
nees.  Whiston  defended  their  authenticity. 
CarpzoT  afterwards  published  them  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  by  Whiston's  two  sons. 
Recently  their  authenticity  has  been  defended 
by  Rinck ;  but  UUmann  has  refuted  his  argu- 
ments. The  epistles  in  question  are  manifest 
forgeries  (Davidson,  IrUrod,  If,  T,  IL  139, 
143). 

In  writing  to  the  Colossians  Paul  also  says : 
'  When  this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that 
H  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and 
that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea' 
(iv.  16).  On  the  first  reading  of  these  words  one 
would  naturally  understand  them  of  an  epistle 
by  the  church  of  Laodicea ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  apostle  would  direct  such  a 
letter  to  be  read  by  the  church  of  Colosse  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  own  letter.  The  words, 
however,  may  also  signify  an  epistle  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Laodiceans  as  having  been 
written  to  them ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  understand  the  passage.  But  if 
this  was  an  epistle  of  Paul's,  it  is  now  lost 

The  existence  of  an  uncanonical  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  was  early  known,  for  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  fragment  on  the  canon  in 
MuratorL  It  is  afterwards  spoken  of  by  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  etc.,  and  appears  in  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate  of  the  6th  century.  It  is  plainly  a 
forgery,  consisting  of  passages  taken  from  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  chiefly  that  to  the  Philippians. 

It  has  been  edited  most  correctly  by  Anger, 
who  has  given  not  only  the  original  but  different 
versions  of  it — Greek,  German,  Anglo-Saxon 
(Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.  ii.  182,  185). 

Some  may  ihrink  from  the  idea  -tiiat  any  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul  have  been  lost ;  but  the 
idea  is  not  so  inadmissible  as  may  appear  at 
first  sight  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
the  fourteen  epistles  which  we  have  of  Paul's 
are  the  only  letters  which  he  wrote  in  the  course 
of  his  lengthened  and  eventful  ministry ;  nor 
that  he  could  not  put  pen  to  paper  without 
being  inspired,  and  what  he  wrote  being  de- 
signed to  be  preserved  throughout  all  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches.  The  likelihood  is, 
that  he  wrote  many  letters,  perhaps  both  to 
individuals  and  to  churches,  which  were  de- 
signed to  serve  merely  temporary  purposes,  and 
this  being  the  case,  that  they  would  afterwards 
be  left  to  pass  into  oblivion.  What  is  spoken 
under  divine  inspiration  is  equally  true  as  what 
is  written  ;  yet  under  the  0.  T.  dispensation 
there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  prophets  or 
other  inspired  men  were  often  commissioned  by 
God  to  carry  messages  which  were  never  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  all,  and  which,  after  being 
delivered  to  the  persons  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, were  allowed  to  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten. What  a  small  portion  of  the  words  of 
him  who  *  spake  as  never  man  spake,'  and  whose 
instructions  may  be  said  to  have  come  direct 
from  heaven,  were  committed  to  writing,  and  so 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  lost  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  (John  xxi.  24,  25). 
How  little,  too,  comparatively,  is  recorded  of  the 
discourses  of  the  apostles  and  other  inspired 
2f 


teachers  in  the  primitiYe  church.  Now,  all 
this  having  been  the  case,  need  we  wonder 
•ihough  letters  written  by  an  apostle  should, 
after  having  served  their  immediate  purposes, 
have  in  like  manner  been  suffered  to  pass  away 
and  be  heard  of  no  more  ?  We  may  regret  the 
loss,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  fact 
so  fkr  as  there  may  be  evidence  of  it 

Paul's  Character.  '  After,'  says  Conybeare, 
'  we  have  endeavoured,  with  every  help  we  can 
command,  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St  Paul's 
deeds  and  times,  how  small  would  our  know- 
ledge  of  himself  remain  if  we  had  no  other 
record  of  him  left  us  but  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tui^.l  K  his  letters  had  never  come  down  to 
us  we  should  have  known  indeed  what  he  did 
and  suffered,  but  we  should  have  had  very  little 
idea  of  what  he  was.  Even  if  we  could  per* 
fectly  succeed  in  restoring  the  image  of  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  he  moved — 
even  if  we  could,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  behold 
him  speaking  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  with 
his  Ephesian  hearers  in  their  national  costume 
around  him — ^we  should  still  see  very  little  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to  his  words  if 
we  would  learn  to  know  him.  If  fancy  did  her 
utmost,  she  could  give  us  only  his  outward,  not 
his  inward  life.  '  His  bodily  presence'  (so  his 
enemies  declared) '  was  weak  and  contemptible,' 
but  'his  letters'  (even  they  allowed)  'were 
weighty  and  powerful'  Moreover,  an  effort  of 
imagination  and  memory  is  needed  to  recall  the 
past^  but  in  his  epistles  St  Paul  is  present  with 
us.  His  epistles  are  to  his  inwaid  life  what 
the  moontains  and  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Greece, 
and  Italy  are  to  his  outward  life->the  imperish- 
able part  which  still  remains  to  us  when  all 
that  time  can  ruin  has  passed  away. 

'  It  is  in  these  letters,  then,  that  we  must  study 
the  true  life  of  St  Paul,  from  its  inmost  depths 
and  springs  of  action — which  were  *  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God,'  down  to  its  most  minute  develop- 
ments and  peculiar  individual  manifestations. 
In  them  we  learn  (to  use  the  language  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen)  '  what  Paul  himself  says  of  PauL' 
Their  most  sacred  contents,  indeed,  rise  above 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  writer ;  for 
they  are  the  communications  of  Gknl  to  man 
concerning  the  faith  and  life  of  Christians  which 
St  Paul  declared  (as  he  often  asserts)  by  the 
immediate  revelation  of  Christ  himself.  But 
his  manner  of  teaching  these  eternal  truths  is 
coloured  by  his  human  character,  and  peculiar 
to  himself.  And  such  individual  features  are 
naturally  impressed  much  more  upon  epistles 
than  upon  any  other  kind  of  composition.  For 
here  we  have  not  treatises  or  sermons,  which 
may  dwell  on  the  general  and  abstract,  but  real 
letters,  written  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of 
living  men ;  giving  immediate  answers  to  real 
questions,  and  warnings  against  pressing  dan- 
gers ;  full  of  the  interests  of  the  passing  hour. 
And  this,  which  must  be  more  or  less  the  case 
with  all  epistles  addressed  to  particular  churches, 
is  especially  so  with  those  of  St  PauL  In  his 
case  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  letters 
are  himself — a  portrait  painted  by  his  own  hand, 
of  which  every  feature  may  be  '  known  and  read 
of  all  men.' 

'  It  is  not  merely  that  in  them  we  see  the 
proof  of  his  powerful  intellect,  his  insight  into 
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th«  foundations  of  natural  theology  (Rom.  L  20) 
and  of  moral  philosophy  (Rom.  it.  14,  15) ;  for 
on  such  points,  though  the  philosophical  expres- 
sion might  belong  to  himself,  the  truths  expressed 
were  taught  him  by  God.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  there  find  models  of  the  sublimest  eloquence, 
when  he  is  kindled  by  the  visions  of  the  glory 
to  come,  the  perfect  triumph  of  good  over  evil, 
the  manifestation  of  the  sous  of  God  and  their 
transformation  into  God's  likeness  when  they 
shall  see  him  no  longer  '  in  a  glass  darkly,  but 
face  to  face'  (1  Cor.  ziii  12) ;  for  in  such  strains 
as  these  it  was  not  so  much  he  that  spake  as 
the  spirit  of  God  speaking  in  him  ;  but  in  his 
letters,  besides  all  this  which  is  divine,  we  trace 
every  shade,  even  to  the  faintest,  of  his  human 
character  also.  Here  we  see  that  fearless  in- 
-dependence  with  which  be  '  withstood  Peter  to 
the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed'  (Gal.  IL 
11) ;  that  impetuosity  which  breaks  out  in  his 
apostrophe  to  the  'foolish  Galatians'  (Gal.  iiL 
1)  ;  that  earnest  indignation  which  bids  his  eon- 
verts  *  beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  the  concision' 
(PhiL  iiL  2),  and  pours  itself  forth  in  the  em- 
phatic *  God  forbid '  (Rom.  vL  2 ;  1  Cor.  vL  15,  etc), 
which  meets  every  antinomian  suggestion  ;  that 
fervid  patriotism  which  makes  him  '  wish  that 
he  were  himself  accursed  from  Christ,  for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  are  Israelites'  (Rom.  ix.  3) ;  that  genero- 
sity which  looked  for  no  other  reward  than  '  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  without  charge ' 
(1  Cor.  ix.  15,  18),  and  made  him  feel  that  he 
would  rather  '  die  than  that  any  man  should 
make  this  glorying  void ; '  that  dread  of  oflicious 
interference  which  led  him  to  shrink  from  *  build- 
ing on  another  man's  foundation'  (Rom.  xv.  20); 
that  delicacy  which  shews  itself  in  his  appeal  to 
Philemon,  whom  he  might  ha\'e  commanded, 
*yet,  for  love's  sake,  rather  beseeching  him, 
being  such  an  one  as  Paul  tlie  aged,  and  now 
also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Philem.  9),  and 
which  is  even  more  striking  in  some  of  his  fare- 
weU  greetings,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  bids  the 
Romans  '  salute  Rufus,  and  her  who  is  both  his 
mother  and  mine*  (Rom.  xvL  13) ;  that  scrupulous 
fear  of  evil  appearance  which  *  would  not  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour 
and  travail  night  and  day,  that  he  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  any  of  them'  (1  Thess.  ii.  9) ; 
that  refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bring  itself 
to  blame  till  it  has  first  praised  (1  Cor.  L  5-7  ; 
2  Cor.  i  6-7),  and  which  makes  him  deem  it 
needful  almost  to  i^ologise  for  the  freedom  of 
giving  advice  to  those  who  were  not  personally 
known  to  him  (Rom.  xv.  14,  15) ;  that  self- 
denying  love  which  *  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  he  make  his  brother  to 
off^end'  (1  Cor.  viii.  13)  ;  that  impatience  of  ex- 
clusive formalism  with  which  he  everwhelms  the 
Judaisers  of  Galatia,  joined  with  a  forbearance 
so  gentle  for  the  innocent  weakness  of  scrupu- 
lous consciences  (1  Cor.  viiL  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  21) ; 
that  grief  for  the  sins  of  others  which  moved 
him  to  tears  when  he  spoke  of  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  *  of  whom  I  tell  you  even 
weeping'  (Phil.  iiL  18) ;  that  noble  freedom  from 
jealousy  with  which  he  speaks  of  those  who,  out 
of  rivalry  to  himself,  preach  Christ  even  of  envy 
and  strife,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  his 
bonds  :    *  What  then !   notwithstanding  every 


way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  tnith,  Christ  is 
preached;  and  I  therein  do  rqoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice'  (PhiL  L  15) ;  that  tender  friendship 
which  watches  over  the  health  of  Timothy  even 
with  a  mother's  care  (1  Tim.  v.  23) ;  that  in- 
tense sympathy  in  the  jo3r8  and  aoirows  of  his 
converts  which  could  say  even  to  the  rebellions 
Corinthians,  '  Te  are  in  our  hearts  to  die  and 
live  with  you'  (2  Cor.  viL  8) ;  that  longing 
desire  for  the  intercourse  of  afTection,  and  that 
sense  of  loneliness  when  it  was  withheld,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  touching  feature  of  all,  because 
it  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  weakness: 
'  When  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach  Christ's  gos- 
pel, and  a  door  was  opened  to  me  of  the  Lord, 
I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  foand  not 
Titus  my  brother ;  but  taking  my  leave  of 
them,  1  went  from  thence  unto  Bfacedonia ; ' 
and  *  when  I  was  come  into  Macedonia,  my  flesh 
had  no  rest,  but  I  was  troubled  on  every  side ; 
without  were  fightings, within  were  fears.  Never> 
theless,  God,  who  comforteth  those  that  are  cast 
down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of  Titus'  (2 
Cor.  ii.  13  ;  viL  5).  'Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
shortly  unto  me ;  for  Demas  hath  forsiUten  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  departed 
unto  Thessalonica,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus 
unto  DalmatU  ;  only  Luke  is  with  me'  (2  Tim. 
iv.  9). 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  substance,  but  even  in 
the  style  of  these  writings,  that  we  recognise  the 
man  Paul  of  Tarsus.  In  the  parenthetical  con- 
structions  and  broken  sentences  we  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  crowded  upon 
him,  almost  too  fast  for  utterance  ;  we  see  him 
animated  rather  than  weighed  down  by  'that 
which  cometh  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all 
the  churches'  (2  Cor.  xL  28),  as  he  pours  forth 
his  warnings  or  his  arguments  in  a  stream  of 
eager  and  impetuous  dictation,  with  which  the 
pen  of  the  faithful  Tertius  can  hardly  keep  pace 
(Rom.  xvL  22).  And,  above  all,  we  trace  his 
presence  in  the  postscript  to  every  letter  which 
he  adds  as  an  authentication  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic handwriting  (Gal.  vL  11),  'which  is  the 
token  in  every  epistle  ;  so  I  wrote'  (2  Thess.  iiL 
17).  Sometimes  as  he  takes  up  the  pen  he  is 
moved  with  indignation  when  he  thinks  of  the 
false  brethren  among  those  whom  he  addresses : 
'  the  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand: 
if  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  anathema'  (1  Cor.  xvL  22).  Some- 
times as  he  raises  his  hand  to  write  he  feels  it 
cramped  by  the  fetters  which  bind  him  to  the 
soldier  who  guards  him  :  '  I,  Paul,  salute  you 
with  my  own  hand  :  remember  my  bonds  *  (CoL 
iv.  18).  Yet  he  always  ends  with  the  same 
blessing  :  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you,'  to  which  he  sometimes  adds  still 
further  a  few  last  words  of  aflfectionate  remem- 
brance :  *  My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (1  Cor.  xvL  24). — Conybeare,  i.  7. 

PEA'COCK,  a  singulariy  beautiful  bird,  but 
so  well  known  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  de- 
scription. Indeed  it  is  so  splendid  that  no 
description  could  give  any  adequate. idea  of  it. 
In  our  translation  of  Job  xxxix.  13  ]>eacocks  are 
named  ;  but  the  word  there  employed  si^ifies 
ostricfieSf  and  ought  to  have  been  so  rendered. 
Among  the  imports  brought  by  Solomon's  fleet 
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peacocks  are  mentioned  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron. 
iz.  21),  and  though  the  signitication  of  the  He- 
brew word  may  not  be  perfectly  certain,  it  is 
suppoited  by  considerable  authority  and  is 
generally  acquiesced  in.  Though  peacocks  are 
now  spread  very  generally  over  the  Western 
world,  it  was  not  so  in  ancient  times.  Even 
Alexander  the  Great  had  never  seen  them  till  he 
entered  India,  and  he  was  then  so  much  struck 
with  their  beauty  that  he  decreed  a  severe 
punishment  on  all  who  should  kill  or  molest 
them.  Peacocks  were  an  importation  worthy  of 
Solomon  himself,  whether  considered  as  a  king 
or  a  naturalist  They  were  plentiful  in  India, 
in  Siam,  and  in  Java  ;  and  as  the  probability  is, 
that  is  the  direction  or  quarter  to  which  his  ships 
sailed,  they  might  be  very  likely  to  bring  back 
80  singular  yet  so  beautiful  a  bird. 

PEAKLS,  beautiful,  hard,  round,  shining 
bodies  found  in  the  thickest  and  most  fleshy 
part  of  the  oyster.  They  are  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  similar  to  the  substance  of  the  shell,  and 
consist  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion.  They  appear  to  be  the  effect 
of  disease,  and  are  formed  by  an  extravasation 
of  a  glutinous  juice  by  the  animal.  They  have 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation  as  an  orna- 
mental article  of  dress,  and  the  practice  of  fish- 
ing for  them  appears  to  have  begun  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Pliny  enumerates  a  variety  of 
places  where  they  were  foimd  in  his  day.  The 
Balirein  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  and  the 
gulf  of  Manaar,  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  number  and  superior 
quality  of  the  pearls  furnished  by  them.  These 
are  still  the  chief  pearl-fisheries  in  the  world 
{£din.  Encyc.  v.  700  ;  xvi.  344,  346). 

Though  the  word  pearU  is  found  in  our  com- 
mon translation  (Job  xxviii.  18),  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  that  is  the  signification  of 
C^2J,  the  word  there  employed.  Oesenius  gives 
as  its  ])roper  signification  ke,  and  as  used  figura- 
tively *  crysUdy  which  is  like  ice,  and  was  in 
fact  regarded  as  ice'  (154).  In  the  N.T.,  how- 
ever, the  wonl  fiaprYoplTijt,  a  pearl,  occurs  re- 
peatedly, generally  indeed  figuratively.  Our 
Lonl,  in  his  semion  on  tlie  Mount,  says  :  '  Cast 
not  your  pearls  before  swine'  (Matt.  vii.  6) ;  and 
on  another  occasion  he  says  :  *  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchantman  seeking 
goo<lly  pearls  ;  who  when  he  had  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price  {i.e.  value),  he  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had  and  bought  it'  In  the  splendid 
imagery  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  pearls  re- 
peatedly occur  (x\ii.  4  ;  xviiL  12 ;  xxi.  21). 
The  only  passage  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
without  a  figure  is  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  the  mention 
of  them  there  is  evidence  to  an  important  fact, 
that  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  not 
confined  to  the  poor  of  this  world — a  fact  further 
confirmed  by  1  Pet.  iii  3,  4. 

PELICAN.     [Kaath.] 

PEN'lEL,  or  Penu'el,  a  place  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  near  the  brook  Jabbok,  where  an 
angel  *  wrestled  with  Jacob  until  the  breaking 
of  the  day  ;'  and  *  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
pUce  Peniel,  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  face 
to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved'  (Gen.  xxxiL 
24-81).     Here  we  afterwards  find  a  city ;  and 


Gideon,  to  punish  the  men  of  the  place  for  re- 
fusing to  furnish  supplies  to  bis  troops,  slew 
them  and  beat  down  their  tower  (Judg.  viiL  8, 
9, 17).  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  is  stated 
to  have  *  built  Penuel,'  a  word  often  used  for 
repairing,  enlarging,  or  strengthening  a  place. 
The  site  of  it  is  not  now  known. 

PENTATEUCH.  The  name  given  to  the 
five  books  of  Moses  in  their  collected  state.  It 
is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  the  five- 
volumed  or  fivefold  book.  In  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
the  Pentateuch  forms  one  roll  or  volume,  divided 
merely  into  larger  and  smaller  sections.  At 
what  time  the  division  of  it  into  five  portions 
was  made  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was 
originally  so  divided  ;  others  suppose  that  the 
division  proceeded  from  the  Greek  translators  ; 
and  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  names  which 
have  been  commonly  given  to  the  several  books 
are  of  Greek  origin,  and  have  reference  to  pro- 
minent parts  of  their  contents.  The  first  is 
called  Genesis,  as  it  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  generation  or  creation  of  the  world  ;  the  se- 
cond. Exodus,  as  containing  an  account  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  the 
third,  Leviticus,  as  being  occupied  with  the  laws 
regaiding  the  Levitical  system ;  the  next.  Num- 
bers, as  containing  statements  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  last,  Deuteronomy,  as 
being  a  second  declaration  of  the  law. 

That  Moses  was  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  We  have  the  same 
ground  for  receiving  it  as  his  as  we  have  for  re- 
ceiving the  AnaboM  of  Xenophon,  the  History 
of  Thucydides,  the  CommeHtaries  of  Caesar,  and 
the  AnncUs  of  Tacitus,  as  the  productions  of 
these  writers.  This  is  the  general  and  uncon- 
tradicted tradition  and  belief  of  the  Jews  in  all 
ages,  and  that  from  the  earliest  times,  just  as 
the  authorship  of  those  other  writings  rests  on 
the  general  tradition  and  belief  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  first  appeared.  If  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  Pentateuch  having  been  written 
by  Moses  is  to  be  set  aside,  we  must  also  set  it 
aside  as  regards  all  the  works  of  antiquity,  both 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  there  will  remain  nothing 
but  a  universal  scepticism  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  matters  of  this  description.  As  regards 
the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  the  evidence  indeed 
is  much  stronger,  and  it  can  be  more  fully  and 
clearly  traced  than  in  regard  to  these  other 
writings.  In  the  books  themselves  we  have  re- 
peated mention  of  Moses  committing  to  writing 
things  spoken  of  in  the  books,  as  m  Exod.  xvii. 
14  ;  xxiv.  3,  4,  7 ;  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
1-49.  This  is  more  fully  implied  in  Deut  xvii. 
18-20  ;  xxviii  58,  61  ;  xxix.  19-21,  27  ;  xxx. 
10  ;  xxxi.  9-13,  24-26.  These  passages  will  not 
indeed  prove  that  Moses  -wrote  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Perhaps  those  last  quoted  may 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Deuter^ 
onomy,  or  at  least  to  its  more  important  parts. 
Still  they  shew  that  Moses  was  in  the  way  of 
committing  to  writing  both  historical  facts  and 
the  laws  which  he  gave  forth  to  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  this  renders  it  the  more  credible 
that  he  might  write  the  whole  of  the  books  com- 
posing the  Pentateuch,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  no  other  known  writer 
to  whom  in  ancient  times  they  were  ever  ascribed. 
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or  who  in  fact  was  so  likely  to  write  them.  He 
bad  been  the  leading  man  in  all  that  took  place 
from  the  first  movement  in  regard  to  the  Israelites 
leaving  Egypt  until  they  reached  the  borders  of 
Canaan ;  aoad  as  many  events  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature  had  taken  place  in  the  interval, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
•hould  commit  them  to  writing.  It  would  even 
have  been  strange  if  he  had  left  no,  or  only  a 
general  record  of  them  (Home,  ItUrod,  ii  575). 

In  the  subsequent  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  we  meet  with  fi*equent  mention  of  the 
law.  Moses  was  scarcely  dead  when  the  Lord, 
in  appointing  Joshua  his  successor,  gave  him 
this  injunction :  '  Be  thou  strong  and  very  cour- 
ageous, that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  accord- 
i]^  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant  com- 
manded thee  :  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  but  thou  shalt  medi- 
tate thereon  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein'  (Josh,  i  7,  8).  In  viiL  81  we  find  the 
expressions,  '  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses ;'  and  in  ver.  84,  '  according  to  all 
that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  ;'  and  in 
xxiiL  6,  '  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses.'  These  expressions  (cur- 
rent expressions,  we  might  call  them)  shew  that 
Moses  was  not  long  dead  when  there  was  a  book 
called  the  Book  of  the  Lkm  which  was  received 
Vy  the  Israelites  as  written  by  him. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  same  fact  in  subse- 
quent periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  We  pass 
by  the  references  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Pro- 
verbs to  the  law  as  not  sufficiently  definite  for 
our  present  purpose  ;  yet  they  shonld  not  per- 
haps be  altogether  overlooked.  In  the  times  of 
the  monarchy  we  have  again  distinct  mention  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  David  thus  charged  his  son 
Solomon  :  '  Be  thou  strong  and  keep  the  charge 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to 
keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and 
his  judgments,  and  hia  testimonies,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses'  (1  Kings  ii.  2,  8). 
Li  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  we  meet  with  the 
following  expressions  : — *  'The  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses'  (xiv.  6)  ;  *  the  book  of  the  law'  (xxii. 
8,  11) ;  and  in  Second  Chronicles,  'the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord'  (zvii.  9)  ;  '  as  it  is  i^Titten 
in  the  law  of  Moses'  (xxiii.  18) ;  '  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  in  the  book  of  Moses'  (xxv.  4)  ; 
'according  to  the  whole  law  and  the  statutes 
and  the  ordinanc-es  by  the  hand  of  Moses'  (xxxiii. 
8) ;  *  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by 
Moses'  (xxxiv.  14,  15) ;  '  as  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Moses'  (xxxv.  12). 

In  the  time  of  the  captivity  we  meet  with  the 
expression  as  it  is  '  written  in  the  law  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  Ooil'  (Dan.  ix.  11, 13)  ;  and  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  we  meet 
with  similar  expressions.  In  Ezra  iii.  2  we  have 
'  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of 
God  ;*  in  vi.  18,  *  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Moses  ;'  in  viL  6,  *  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  given.' 
In  Neheraiah  viii  1,  3,  xiv.  18,  we  have  *the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  the  Lord  hod 
commanded  to  Israel  ;'  *  the  book  of  the  law  ;' 
*  they  found  written  in  thQ  law  which  the  Lord 
had  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;'  '  he 


read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God ;'  and  is  iSL 
1,  *  they  read  in  the  book  of  Moses.'  In  Malachi 
iv.  4  we  have  *  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my 
servant,  which  I  commanded  to  him  in  Horeb 
for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments.' 
These  are  nearly  the  last  words  of  the  O.  T. 

The  Samaritans  possess  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  character,  and  they  probably 
obtained  it  by  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived.  Some  time  after  this  (the  date  we  do 
not  determine)  it  was  translated  into  Greek, 
forming  part  of  the  well-known  translation  c^led 
the  Septuagint  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
we  have  repeated  reference  to  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  in  Ecclesiaaticus  xxIt.  28; 
Bamch  IL  28  ;  1  Maccab.  L  57 ;  2  Maocab.  ViL  8a 

Though  the  references  to  the  law  are  fluent 
in  the  N.  T.,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  is 
spoken  of  as  written  by  Moses,  probably  be- 
cause this  was  now  considered  as  a  known  and 
acknowledged  fact,  and  there  was  therefore  little 
occasion  to  bring  it  forward.  In  many  passages, 
however,  this  is  implied,  as  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Moses'  law ;  and  in  the  following  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stoted :  Mark  xiL  19,  26  ;  Luke  xziv.  27, 
44  ;  John  i  45  ;  v.  45-47  ;  2  Cor.  liL  15. 

Such  a  course  of  reference— so  early,  so  con- 
tinuous, so  lengthened — to  a  book  or  matter 
written  by  Moses,  is  probably  without  a  parallel 
as  to  the  authordiip  of  any  other  ancient  book, 
Greek  or  Roman.  They  are  not  indeed  to 
be'  all  considered  as  independent  authorities. 
Most  of  them  are  probably  to  be  resolved 
into  the  early  authorities.  But  still  the  con* 
tinued  mention  of  them  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  made  shews  the  general  and  prevailing 
belief ;  nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  as  a 
fact  it  was  ever  called  in  question,  or  that  there 
was  at  any  time  a  counter-belief. 

Of  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  on  this  subject  we  have  very  distinct  testi- 
mony by  Josephus  in  his  book  against  Apion. 
Speaking  of  the  books  of  the  Jews,  *  which  are 
justly  believed  to  be  divine,'  he  says  :  *  Of  them 
five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws 
and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till 
Ws  death'  (book  L  8). 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  phraseology 
which  we  have  quoted  from  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and 
from  the  Apocrypha,  may  not  always  signify 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in- 
cluded ;  but  neither  does  it  necessarily  signify 
less.  The  probability  is,  that  it  has  this  signi- 
fication in  various,  perhaps  in  many  instances. 
In  the  N.  T.  tho  words  law  and  the  law  </ 
Moses  plainly  appear  to  be  used  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  class  of  books,  as  in  Matt.  v.  17  ; 
vii.  12  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44  ;  Acts  xxiv.  14 ; 
xxviii.  23. 

While  we  apprehend  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
Moses,  we  readily  admit  that  certain  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  by  some  other  writer.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  to  so  ondeut 
a  book,  which,  as  a  result  of  this,  has  passed 
through  so  many  hands.  Such  are  some  brief 
notices  in  regard  to  the  changed  names  of  places, 
or  other  incidental  circumstances,  as  Gen.  xii 
6 ;  xiii.  7  ;  xiv.  14  ;  xxiii.  2  ;  xxxv.  19  ;  the 
character  of  Moses  for  meekness  (Num.  xii.  8); 
the  account  of  his  death  and  burial   (Dent. 
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xxxiy.)    By  whom  these  corrections  and  tddi-  chnrches  of  Asia,  to  which  Christ  Jesus  sent 

tions  were  made  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  messages  by  his  servant  John.    Thongh  he  has 

PEITTECOST.    [Feast.]  much  fault  to  tod  with  it.  yet  he  also  comm«ids 

'-  -'  it  for  its  fidekty  and  firmness  m  the  midst  of 

PEN'NY.    [DENARiua]  persecution,  and  in  a  dty  *  where  Satan's  seat 

PirOR    [Abamm  ;  Baal-Pior.]  was'  (Rev.  iL  12-17).    In  Pergamos  there  was 

T««.-niTn/vmT^<^T  I      1    mv    JU11  -j  #  *  celebrated  and  much-firequented  temple  of 

TEBFECTIOJf  is-l.  Tbe  Mil  ripenon  of  .EacuUpiu^  who  wMim.l»blywo«hipped  there, 

fruit  (Luke  viu.  U).    2.  The  mort  excellent  „„  otter  place.,  in  the  form  of  a  UvS^wrpent 

thinei  on  euth,  aa  honour,  wealth,  plnsme,  f^  ^^  the  temple,  and  accounted  itodiviS^. 

learn  ng ;  and  to  aee  an  end  of  t^>«  to  ue  ^ence  .«8cutapiu.  waa  eaUed  tte  god  of  Pe.^ 

how  inaufflcient  It  or  anyftmg  but  God  hinudf  ^  „„  ^,  ^i„  ,^^  ^  ^^  ^\^ 

i  ^'^^l  "  T^°'^A^  ,1^  ■'^,  ^\  »PPe«"  with  a  rod  encircled  by  a  Mtrpent    A. 

8.  -ae  higher  and  more  difficult  P™c^le»  of  f^"^^,  ^  9  mention  ia  made  of  'tte  great 

tte  ChnatiM.  faitt  (Heb.  vi^  1).    4.  The  fuU  ^,„^     ^^  ^j^  ^^  ,^^j^  y^  derfl  and 

measure  and  degree  of  exceUency.  holmew,  or  gaUn.'  perhaps  there  iTan  aUmdon  in  tte  me^ 

happing  (2  Cot.  lui.  9).    To  find  out  the  „ge  to  tte  church  of  Peigamoa  to  the  woiahip 

Almighty  to  perfection  i.  fUly  to  know  and  "^^^  .^^^^  ^^  waa  pr«!tlaed  in  that  <d^ 

comprehend  all  his  unnumbered  and  unbounded  /j^ogg^^  ^tw  iiL  18) 
excellencies  (Job  xL  7).     If  perfection  had  been        pe^^^j.  ^ow  ^ed  Beigamo,  and  it  still 

}^^  *^%  ^n  *'''*^  ■  ?T*^?^i,  '""   Y*  ^A  P"««^  many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 

tnJy  and  fdly  expiated,  and  the  complete  and  ^^     It  is  situated  on  tiie  borders  ofTLge 

endless  holiness  and  happiness  of  men  secured  ^^  ^^^Qe  phdn,  tiirough  which  nms  the  rivtr 

by  the  sacnho^  and  other  ceremomes  of  tiie  0.  Caicus,  and  at  the  foSt  of  the  mountain  on 

T.  (Heb.  viL  11).    The  perfecting  of  the  saints  ^^^j^  j^  ^^^^  ^1^3  gtm  exists  in  a  ruined 

is  the  reudenng  of  their  graces  more  strong  and  ^^     ^he  Rev.  Mr.  Arundell  says  :•  The  pre- 

active,  till  they  become  pwfectly  holy,  wittiout  gent  population  is,  I  think,  underrated  at  16,000, 

the  least  remaimi  of  sinful  imperfection  (Bph.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  q^^  200  Armenians,  who 

IV.  11,  13).  j^^^  ^  church,  and  about  100  Jews,  with  a 

PER'FUME,  what  gives  an  agreeable  smeU.  synagogue;'  but  Mr.  Ladd,  an  American  mia- 

In  the  East  perfumes  were  used  to  testify  great  sionary,    says  :    '  The    population   consists  of 

respect  (Dan.  ii.  46) ;  and  at  visits  perfuming  6000  Greeks,  5000  Turks,  200  Armenians,  and  a 

the  guests  is  the  token  of  bidding  them  adieu,  smaller  number  of  Jews' — one  example  among 

The  Hebrews  had  two  sacred  jierfumes,  one  of  many  of  the  littie  reliance  which  is  to  be  placed 

oil,  the  other  of  incense  (Exod.-xxx.   23-88).  on  the  accounts  given » of  the  population  of 

They  dealt  much  in  perfuming  dead  bodies.  Eastern  cities.   The  antiquities  of  Pergamos  are 

clothes,  beds,  etc.  (Gen.  xxvlL  27  ;  Song  iiL  6  ;  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  large  and  mag- 

Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vlL  17).   [Ehbalkiko  ;  Spiosb.]  niflcent    The  walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  are 

PER'GA,  a  city  of  PamphyUa,  on  the  navi-  ^  of  reUcs  of  marble,  iioth   omamento  of 

gable    river   Oestrus,    near  to    which,    on    an  *'^®    richest  Grecian   art      One  of  the  most 

eminence,  stood  a  temple  of  Diana..  It  was  interesting  ruins  is  an  ancient  church  of  im- 

famed  for  the  birth  of  Apollonius,  the  renowned  ™®'»f.  V^  ^^'^,,  ^^^^l  m  rums,  but  one  part 

geometrician.    Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  ^{  ^^»^*^  ^  »*^  ^^l^^^l  \^^^^}^  "  » 

oftener  than  once  (Acts  xuL  14  ;  xiv.  25).     It  ^^^^  "^^  J»  «^f|:  St.  Johns  purch,  while 

is  at  present  a  place  of  little  or  no  importance,  another  part  is  used  by  some  Tm-ks  as  a  stable 

unless  for  its  ruins.    There  was  another  Perga  and  for  other  ignoble  purposes.  The  immense  sue 

in  Epinis  ^^  ^^  church,  unfitted  as  it  was  for  a  place  of 

preaching,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  its 

PER'GAMOS,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  west  of  buildings  and  its  congregations  belonged  not  to 
Asia  Minor,  between  six  and  seven  leagues  from  a  very  early  and  pure  period  of  Christianity, 
the  sea.  For  about  150  years — viz.  from  B.O.  when  the  altar  became  more  prominent  than 
283  to  134 — it  was  the  capital  of  a  considerable  the  pulpit,  and  when  splendid  ceremonies  to 
kingdom,  under  tlie  rule  of  successive  princes  please  the  eye  took  the  place  of  simple  yet  power- 
of  the  Attains  family.  It  was  a  seat  of  litera*  ful  addresses  to  the  understanding,  the  cou- 
ture and  of  the  arts,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  science,  and  the  heart  {Amer.  Miss.  Mer.  1839, 
library,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  200,000  volumes,  p.  228  ;  find.  1856,  p.  46  ;  Arundell,  Seven 
As  the  papyrus  shrub  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  Churches  o/Asiei,  290  ;  Bib,  Sac,  viii  874). 
exported  from  Egypt,  the  skins  of  sheep  and  .r>w,Tv/,w-rx^-™Tv  .^  ^  *  ,  ,  ,  " 
goits,  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  ,  PER^JUMII),  one  that  swears  falsehood  or 

were  used  for  MSS.,  and  the  art  of  preparing  ^"*^  *  ^^^  ^^^  <^  ^^'  *•  ^^)- 
them  was  brought  to  perfection  at  Pergamos,        PER'IZZITES,    one   of   the    tribes  of   the 

and  from  that  circumstance  they  obtained  the  Canaanites,  perhaps  one   of   the  chief  tribes, 

name  of  pergaviena  or  parchment.     Attains  II.,  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  central  parte 

the  last  king  of  Pergamos,  bequeathed  his  king-  of  the  coimtry.   We  find  them  in  the  neighbour- 

dom  to  the  Romans,  who  erected  it  into  a  Roman  hood  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii.  7)  ;  in  the  country  as- 

province   under    the  name  of   Asia    Propria,  signed  to  Ephraim  or  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 

The  library  remained  at   Pergamos  after  the  (Josh.  xvii.  15) ;  and  in  the  lot  of  Judah  (Judg. 

kingdom  of  the  Atteli  had  lost  ite  independence,  i.  4).     Solomon  laid  the  remains  of  them  and 

until  Anthony  removed  it  to  Egypt,  and  pre-  of  other  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  under  tribute 

sented  it  to  Cleopatra.  (2  Chron.  viii.  7,  8).     There  were  still  remains 

Pergamos  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  of  them  and  of  other  tribes  in  the  country  when 
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the  Jews  ratomed  from  ths  BabylanUb  nptlvit;, 
■od  iDtcnnBmoges  took  p1«c  between  them, 
eontnirr  to  the  Uw  of  Moeea  (Eini  iz.  i.  2] 

PERPETI^AL.  1.  Continukl,  iuitDt<^mipted 
(lizelc.  xiiT.  S).  TbeinxeoMiitMperjietuai — i 
offered  ever;  erenii^  uid  iDomlng  (Eiod.  i] 
6).  2.  What  coiitinues  for  &  long  time,  ai  to  t 
death  of  Chriet :  lo  the  caremonial  live  we: 
The  priest's  office  was  to  hepajteluaiia  Aaroi 
fcmily  (Eiod.  iiix.  9),  or  lo  the  end  of  t 
world  (Jsr.  uv.  B). 

PER'aECUTE,  to  wwk  atler  and  improve 
occaaiom  of  doing  one  hurt,  aapeciolly  on  occoanl 
of  hie  edherencB  to  the  truthn  and  waya  of  Ood 
(Jobxii.  22;  Matt.  V,  11).  lehmael  peraecuted 
laaac  by  mocking  and  reproaching  him  (Oal.  iv, 
26).  God  persecute*  nwD  irben  be  puraaet 
them  vith  hie  Judgmenta  ia  every  place  and 
condition  they  ore  ia  (Lam.  iiL  flS ;  Pa,  xxiv. 
6),     Christ  ta  peraecuted  when  his  peoplii,  who 


nited  ■> 


canae  reproached,  harassed,  and  murdered  (Acta 
t>.  1).  Though  peraecution  for  conscience  sake 
!■  contrary  to  the  ganius  of  Christianity,  yet 
preteodera  to  it  have  very  often,  for  their  own 
nunal  enda,  peraecuted  their  follow-profesaon, 

PERSEVER'ANCB,  the  coDtin  nance  In  a  stat« 
or  in  a  course  of  action,  notwittutaudiuti  uf  diffl. 
culties  or  opposition  (Eph.  vi.  18).  Whatever 
partist  decays  of  grace  the  aainta  really  have ; 
and  though,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
lose  their  whole  ttock  of  grace  ;  and  though  the 
nw  of  -watchfulness,  and  of  other  meani  of 
ateailfaatneu,  [a  necesaary  to  their  peraevarancc 
in  their  gracious  state,  nature,  and  course  ;  yet 
their  total  or  final  fall  from  the  same  ia  evi- 
dently inuonsiatent  with  a  multitude  of  scrip- 
tures ;  inconsistent  with  the  unchangeable  lore, 
the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  faithfuliieeaof  God; 
inconsistent  with  his  unchangeable  puriioses, 
promises,  covenant,  and  oath  ;  incoasiateut  with 
the  honour  of  the  Fatlier,  la  thuir  chooser,  as  the 
giver  of  them  to  Ciiriat  for  his  rewanl,  and  n.H 
their  astahlisher  and  keeper  ;  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  of  the  Son,  aa  their  porchaser,  ailvo- 
Cate,  bulkier,  shephenl,  husband,  life,  and  one 
body  and  apirit  with  them  ;  inconsuteiit  with 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  who  ia  in  them 
aa  a  perpetual  inhabitant,  worker,  comforter, 
fountain  springing  np  to  everlasting  life,  seal  of 
redemption,  and  earnest  of  glory  (Job  xvii.  9  ; 
Pniv.  iv.  IS  ;  X.  26  i  la.  Uv.  7,  10 ;  Matt  xxiv. 
S( ;  John  iv.  14  ;  vi.  27,  S6,  39,  10,  64-68  ; 
X.  10,  27-29 ;  xiv.  IS,  17,  19  ;  xvii.  S,  12,  15, 
SO,  24  ;  Acta  ziii.  48  ;  Rom.  t.  21 ;  viii.  2S-39  ; 
Ix.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9  ;  rl.  16-19 ;  i.  13  ;  2 
Cor.  L  21,  22  ;  iii.  3 ;  GaL  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  L  13, 
14  ;  IT.  80  ;  v.  2^30  ;  PhU.  L  S  ;  it  13  ;  CoL 
iii.  3  ;  1  Thesa.  r.  8,  9,  23,  24  ;  2  Theas.  iii.  S  ; 
8  Tim.  11  19 :  Titus  ii  14 ;  Heb.  vi.  17-19  ; 
1  Pet  L  6 ;  a  9). 

PEE'SIA.  called  in  the  0.  T.  tlTB  {Pami). 
and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ptriii,  nearly 
correspandlng  in  early  times  with  the  mo-lem 
province  of  Fare  or  Faristan.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, it  was  bounded  on  Uie  north  by  Meilia ; 
on  the  west  by  Suaiana ;  on  ths  east  hy  Cn^ 
mania,  the  modern  Kerman  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Pertiao  Onlf  (iUwllDsoa  in  HerodaL  L 
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6TE).  It  was  a  much  lest 
powerful  country  than  Media  before  the  time  of 
CjTus ;  but  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  time 
two  coimtries,  and  also  the  country  conquered 
from  that  kingdom,  were  uttitol  under  one  sove- 
reign, and  we  now  meet  with  the  phtise  '  the 
Iswi  of  the  Medea  and  Peniaoa,  which  allereth 
nof(Dan.  Yi.  8,  12,16;  see  also  Eirther  L  19  ; 
viil  8).  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Persian  empire,  which  after  some  time  ia 
described  as  extending  *  from  India  evoi  auto 
Ethiopia,  over  an  hiuidred  and  seven  and  twenty 
provincea' (Esther  L  1;  viiL  9). 

Of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  several  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  O.  T. ;  bat  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  identify  them  with  those  mentioned  in  jiro- 
tane  history.  On  the  overthrow  of  Babylon 
Daniel  says:  'And  Darios  the  Hede  took  the 
kingdom,  being  aboat  three  acore  and  two  years 
old'  {Dan.  v.  31)  ;  and  in  vL  1-3  we  have  an 
account  of  the  arrangements  he  made  for  the 
gDveminent  nf  Us  now  extensive  kingdom  :  '  It 
pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom  an  hnn- 
dreil  and  twenty  princes  which  shoold  be  over 
the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  over  these  three  preei- 
dents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  fiiat ;  that  the 
princoa  might  give  accounta  niito  them,  and  the 
king  should  have  no  damage.  Tlien  this  Daniel 
was  preferred  above  the  presidents  and  princesi 
because  an  encollent  spirit  was  in  him  ;  and  the 
kuig  thought  lo  set  him  over  the  whole  realm.' 
This  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  and  they 
ensnared  Darius  to  make  a  dei'ree  which  led  to 
Daniel  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  ,-  but  he 
was  miraculously  preserved,  and  appeara  lo  hare 
been  raised  to  higher  honours  than  ever  (vi. 
4-2S).  Darius  is  afterwards  called  'the  son  of 
A)iasuem9.  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  was 
made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans'  (ix. 
1 1.  His  retfni  was  probably  short,  for  though 
Daniel  survived  him  (vL  28),  he  mentions  only 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (ix.  1,  2  ;  iL  1).  He 
■  .1  li-p  have  died  in  about  two  years. 

lly  agreed  that  Darius  the  Mede 


isCj-ni 


It  Ahsa 


was  Astyages  the  king  o 
)f  profane  autliora,  Josephna  nays  ei- 
'  be  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  and  liail 
name  among  the  Grceka'  {A  nliq.  i.  II. 
was  by  Cj-rus  that  Babylon  was  taken ; 
'OS  with  the  united  armies  of  Media  and 
Persia,  and  as  the  former  was  by  much  the 
stronger  power  of  the  two,  it  was  not  unnatural 
tliat  the  king  of  Media  shonld,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel, '  take  the  kingitom,'  more  esfiecinlly  as 
Cyru!,  who  ia  eteted  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  Astyages,  and  not  only  the  nephew  but  the 
ton-in-iaw  of  Cyaiares,  having  married  his 
daughter,  might  be  designated  to  be  his  Buo 
cesser  in  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

Rnwlioson,  however,  says:  'There  is  great 
difficulty  in  determining  who  Darius  the  Mede 
was.  It  was  by  Cyras  the  king  of  Persia  that 
Babylon  was  taken.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  grandson  of  Astyages  the  king  of  Media ; 
uid  it  has  been  onjectureil  that  on  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  he  may  have  ^ven  over  to 
him  the  tjtle  and  authority  nf  king  in  the  king- 
dom of  BabyloiL  Chronologii'al  diHimltiei 
lecm  to  haie  leii  to  the  miijertiire  of  Josephn*. 
that  Datius  the  Mede  was  not  Astj'ages  hlioae!!' 
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but  his  son  Cyaxares,  uncle  to  Cyrus.  For 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  the  only  autho- 
rity besides  Jasephus  is  Xenophou  in  the  Cyro- 
poedia,  a  historical  romance,  of  which  we  cannot 
tell  how  much  may  be  fabulous.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for  determining 
whether  the  Darius  the  Mede  of  Daniel  is  iden- 
tical with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane 
history,  or  is  a  personage  of  whose  existence 
there  remains  no  other  record'  (Rawlinson  in 
Herodot.  L  417). 

Of  CjTus  his  successor  there  is  no  question. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  C^mbyses 
king  of  Persia,  by  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  king  of  Media ;  and  under  him  the  two 
countries  were  united  into  one  kingdom.  His 
name,  Kouros  or  Khouresh,  the  Hebrews  wrote 
fi^3  {Kore^)f  the  Greeks  Kupos,  and  the 
Bomans  Cirrus.  Daniel  was  still  alive  when  he 
succeeded  Darius  the  Mede  in  the  kingdom,  and 
in  all  likelihood  continued  to  hold  high  office  in 
the  country,  for  it  is  said  :  '  So  this  Daniel  pros- 
pered in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian'  (Dan.  vi  28).  In  this 
fact  we  have  a  natural  explanation  of  the  early 
proclamation  which  Cyrus  issued  to  the  Jews, 
not  only  authorising  as  many  of  them  as  chose 
to  return  to  their  own  land  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but 
encouraging  others  to  aid  them  with  contribu- 
tions for  this  object,  and  causing  to  be  delivered 
up  to  them  numerous  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem and  put  in  the  house  of  his  god  (Ezra  i.) 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
later  Jewish  history  ;  but  the  probable  connec- 
tion of  Daniel  with  it  has  been  too  often  ovei^ 
looked. 

This  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable  pro- 
phecy in  Isaiah  xliv.  24,  26,  28  :  *  Thus  saith 
tlie  Lord  thy  redeemer,  that  confirmeth  the 
word  of  his  servant,  and  performeth  the  counsel 
of  his  messengers,  that  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou 
shalt  be  inhabited  ;  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Ye  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise  up  the  de- 
cayed places  thereof ;  that  saith  to  Cyrus  (Kni3, 
Karesh),  He  is  my  shepherd  (i.e.  ruler  or  com- 
commauder),  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure, 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built, 
.and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid-*  If  Daniel  shewed  Cyrus  this  prophecy, 
as  he  might  very  naturally  do,  how  astonished 
must  he  have  been  !  How  must  it  have  dis- 
jposed  and  encouraged  him  to  do  that  which  was 
thus  predicted  of  him  ! 

And  how  must  he  have  been  further  astonished 
and  encouraged  when  he  read  on  :  '  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before 
him  ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  (Dan. 
V.  6),  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates  ; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go 
before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight : 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know 
that  I,  Jehovah,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am 
the  God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake, 
and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee 


by  thy  name ;  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  known  me.  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there 
is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  beside  me  :  I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  * 
that  they  may  know  firom  the  rising  of  the  sun 
and  ^m  the  west  that  there  is  none  beside  me : 
I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else'  (xlv.  1-7). 
The  pointed  address  in  this  prediction  to  Cyrus 
appears  plainly  to  imply  that  he  was  to  see  it 
Unless  he  saw  it,  the  professed  design  of  it 
would  not  be  accomplished,  which  was  to  con- 
vince Cyrus  of  the  divine  perfections  of  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  dispose  him  favourably 
to  the  people  of  Israel  In  Daniel  we  have  a 
fit  instrument  for  making  the  prophecy  known 
to  him. 

Of  the  military  exploits  and  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  except  as  regards  Babylon  [Babylon], 
we  have  no  occasion  to  give  any  details  in  the 
way  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures  ;  and  in  fact 
the  accounts  given  of  him  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  we  may  add  Ctesias,  are  so 
dubious  and  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  truth  and  the  false- 
hood contained  in  them. 

The  more  immediate  successors  of  Cyrus, 
according  to  profane  history,  were  his  son 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  a  usurper,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
In  the  0.  T.  mention  is  made  of  Ahasuerus 
(Ezra  iv.  6),  of  Artaxenoes  (iv.  7-23),  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia  (iv.  24;  v.  vi  1-16),  of  Arta- 
xerxes (vii  1,  7,  8,  11-26 ;  Neh.  il  1-8  ;  v.  14 ; 
xiiL  6,  7) ;  of  Darius  the  Persian  (xii.  22),  and 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esther  L  1-4),  etc.  The  most  of 
these  kings  it  is  not  difficidt  to  identify  with 
the  former  ;  it  is  chiefly  with  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  that  there  is  any  difficulty. 

Even  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  *  the  people  of  the 
land  weakened  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah, 
and  troubled  them  in  building ;  and  hired 
counsellors  against  them  to  frustrate  their  pur- 
pose, all  the  days  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  even 
unt  I  the  reign  of  Darius  king  of  Persia'  (Ezra 
iv.  4,  5).  Between  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystas})e8 
there  were,  according  to  profane  history,  two 
occupants  of  the  throne  of  Persia — Cambyses 
and  Smerdis ;  and  according  to  sacred  history 
there  were  also  two  occupants  of  it — Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  statement  made  by 
Ezra  has  a  certain  correspondence  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each.  *  In  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,' 
says  he,  *  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  wrote  they 
unto  him  an  accusation  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  days  of 
Artaxerxes  wrote  Bishlam,  Mithredath,  Tabeel, 
and  their  companions,  unto  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  a  letter  against  Jerusalem,'  etc  (iv. 
6-8). 

The  opposition,  it  will  be  seen,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  take  any  measures  against  the  Jews, 
whom  he  had  previously  been  so  much  disposed 
to  favour,  on  a  mere  accusation  of  their  enemies. 
In  the  very  beginning,  however,  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  the  op^Ktsition  was  renewed  ;  but 
though  Cambyses  was  a  foolish,  furious  mad- 
man, it  is  prolmble  he  did  not  interfere  in  the 
matter,  as  nothing  is  said  to  have  been  done  by 
him.  As  one  whose  title  to  the  throne  was 
unquestionable,  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
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would  keep  to  the  established  principle  as  to 
'  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Peraians  not  being 
changeable,  and  would  least  of  all  revoke  a 
decree  of  his  father  Cyma.  It  is  plain,  in  fact, 
that  he  did  not  revoke  it ;  for  in  the  following 
reign  we  find  the  Jews,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  their  enemies,  '  building  Jerusalem,  the 
rebellious  and  bad  city'  (iv.  12).  The  reign  of 
Cambyses,  however,  was  short,  lasting  only 
seven  years  and  five  months. 

He  was  succeeded  by  an  impostor — Smerdis 
the  Magian,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of 
Cyrus.  The  enemies  of  the  Jews  not  having  suc- 
ceeded with  Cyrus  or  Cambyses,  lost  no  time  in 
making  a  fresh  representation  to  the  new  king  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  topics  they 
insist  on  are  just  such  as  were  calculated  to  work 
on  the  jealousy  of  a  usurper  who  might  feel  his 
power  and  his  revenues  endangered  by  subjects 
of  a  rebellious  character  (iv.  12-20).  The  bait 
accordingly  took,  and  orders  were  returned  to 
them  '  to  cause  these  men  to  cease,  and  that  the 
dty  be  not  builded  until  another  commandment 
should  be  given ; '  and  on  receiving  it  they '  went 
up  in  haste  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jews,  and 
made  them  cease  by  force  and  power'  (iv.  21- 
28).  A  usurper  might  not  be  so  scrupulous  as 
a  legitimate  sovereign  in  breaking  through  the 
established  principle  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  being  unchangeable,  as  he  might 
feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne  by  all  means,  whatever  might  be  their 
character.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  'Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  rose  up  and  began  to  build 
the  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
with  them  were  the  prophets  of  God  helping 
them'  (v.  2).  This  was  plainly  done  without 
any  new  authority  (ver.  3-5)  ;  but  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Smerdis  had 
no  title  to  the  throne,  and  his  imposture  being 
discovered,  he  was  murdered  by  several  of  the 
nobles  after  a  reign  of  only  about  eight  months. 
On  his  death  his  commandment  of  course  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  and  the  Jews,  proceeding  on  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  resumed  the  work.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  whole  circum- 
stances are  so  in  accordance  ^ith  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  related  by  ancient  writers.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Aha- 
suerus  and  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  are  the  Cam- 
byses and  the  Smerdis  of  profane  history. 

Darius,  the  son  of  Hystospes,  one  of  the 
nobles  who  assassinated  Smerdis,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  of  Persia.  As  the  Jews  now  re- 
sumed the  building  of  the  temple,  some  of  their 
adversaries  inquired  by  what  authority  they  did 
80,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  their  answer, 
they  sent  a  letter  to  Darius  containing,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  king,  in  reply,  not  only  referred  to  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  as  authorising  the  building,  but  he 
commanded  them  to  furnish  the  Jews  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country  with  pecuniary  aid  in 
carrying  it  on,  and  also  with  animals  for  burnt- 
offerings,  and  supplies  of  other  useful  articles.  Ue 
closed  his  answer  in  these  significant  words,  as  if 
the  work  had  ])reviously  been  stopped :  '  Also,  I 
have  made  a  decree,  that  whosoever  shall  alter  this 
word,  let  timber  be  pulled  down  fr6ni  his  house, 
and  being  set  up,  let  him  be  hanged  thereon, 


and  let  his  house  be  made  a  dmighill  for  tlm : 
and  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to  dwell 
there,  destroy  all  kings  and  people  that  shall 
put  to  their  hand  to  alter  and  to  destroy  this 
house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem.  I,  Darius^ 
have  made  a  decree  :  let  it  be  done  with  speed.' 
The  late  opponents  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
carried  out  honestly  the  ordera  of  the  king.  It 
was  probably  in  the  second  year  of  his  rrign 
that  Darius  gave  forth  this  decree.  The  build- 
ing of  the  temple  now  went  on,  and  was  finished 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (Ezra  t.  vi 
Darius  is  also  mentioned  by  the  jirophets 
Haggai  L  15,  IL  10,  and  Zechariah  L  1,  7,  viL 
1.  It  is  probably  generally  supposed  Uiat  the 
Jews  were  interrupted  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  by  the  opposition  of  their  adversazies  in 
building  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  bat  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Uiey  were  inter* 
mpted  at  all  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  nor  even 
in  that  of  his  son  Cambyses  :  any  intermptioii 
they  met  with  was  probably  only  in  the  reign 
of  Smerdis,  which  lasted  only  a  few  months. 
The  work,  however,  may  often  have  gone  on 
languidly,  in  consequence  of  the  want  ot  spirit 
in  tiie  Jews  themselves,  and  of  the  difliculties 
and  discouragements  which  they  met  with  in 
carrying  it  on. 

Darius  was  an  able  prince,  and  was  possessed 
of  many  excellent  qualities.  He  reigned  thirty- 
six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes, 
a  name  which  does  not  appear  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture. 

Here,  however,  arises  a  question  as  to  who 
was  Ahasuerus,  the  husband  of  Ksther.  Yaiioas 
opinions  have  been  broached  on  this  subject, 
but  only  three  are  deserving  of  consideration. 
Some  suppose  it  was  Darius  Hystaspes,  others 
Xerxes,  and  others  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  speak.  There  are  differences  in  the  chrono- 
logy' of  the  kings  of  Persia  as  given  by  differait 
writers  ;  but  we  shall  take  that  which  is  least 
unfavourable  to  the  claim  of  Artaxerxes.  Mor- 
decai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  who  had  brought  her 
up,  was  carried  into  captivity  with  Jeconiah 
or  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  (Esther  ii.  6,  7), 
which  event  took  place  in  the  year  B.C.  699. 
Artaxerxes  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the 
year  B.c.  478.  What  was  Mordecai's  age  when 
he  was  carried  captive  is  not  stated,  but  between 
these  two  periods  there  is  a  difference  of  126 
years.  It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's 
reign  that  Esther  was  advanced  to  be  queen  (iL 
16),  which  will  extend  the  period  to  133  years. 
'  The  maid  was  fair  and  beautiful '  (ii.  7),  and  it 
may  well  bo  supposed  that  she  was  still  young, 
for  *  the  king  loved  her  above  all  the  women, 
and  she  obtained  grac«  and  favour  in  his  sight, 
more  than  all  the  virgins,  so  that  he  set  the  royal 
crown  upon  her  head  and  made  her  queen  in- 
stead of  Vashti'  (ii.  17).  Now  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  Mordecai's  father  could  have  a 
brother  who  could  have  a  daughter  so  young  as 
to  attract  in  preference  to  all  others  the  love  of 
a  king  of  Persia.  It  would  have  required  that 
brother  of  his  father's,  and  his  own  uncle,  to  be 
probably  as  old  as,  or  (>erhai)s  older,  than  him- 
self. Besides,  Mordecai  was  advanced  a  few 
years  later  to  great  power  and  influence  in  the 
Persian  empire  (vi.  1-11 ;  viii.  1,  2,  7-11,  15 ; 
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iz.  4,  20-23,  2d-S2 ;  z.  2,  3).  It  i*  scarcely 
probable  that  he  should  still  be  living  at  the  age 
of  140  years  or  more,  and  still  less  that  Arta- 
zerxes  would  have  invested  so  old  a  man  with 
so  much  power  and  authority,  or  that  one  so 
aged  could  have  exercised  so  much  energy  and 
activity  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  These  cir- 
cumstances, the  youth  of  Esther  and  the  age  of 
Mordecai,  we  apprehend,  shew  satisfactorily  that 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  could  not  be  her  husband, 
and  as  his  reign  was  long  (forty-one  or  forty-eight 
years  it  is  said),  they  entirely  preclude  all  idea  of 
any  of  his  successors  being  the  man. 

The  circumstances  now  stated  likewise  go  far 
to  shew  that  it  is  very  unlikely  he  was  Xerxes. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  iUiasuerus  correspond  very 
well  with  the  character  of  that  despotic  reckless 
prince  ;  but  as  he  reigned  only  twenty-one  years, 
this  is  much  too  short  a  period  to  deduct  firom 
the  numbers  we  have  stated  in  the  case  of  Arta^ 
zerxes  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  he  may 
have  been  the  husband  of  Esther. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  only  other  alter* 
native,  that  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was 
the  man.  Ahasuerus  is  stated  to  have  'reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred 
and  seven  and  twenty  provinces'  (Esther  L  1). 
Now  Darius  was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who 
conquered  India.  Ahasuerus  cannot  therefore 
be  understood  of  any  of  his  predecessors — Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  or  Smerdis.  Cyrus  indeed  is  said 
to  have  reigned  only  seven  years  over  the  united 
kingdom  of  Media  and  Persia,  Cambyses  seven 
and  a  half  years,  and  Smerdis  scarcely  so  many 
months  ;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  none  of  them 
was  there  time  for  the  succession  of  events  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Esther.  As  Darius  is 
said  to  have  reigned  thirty-six  years,  these, 
added  to  those  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  will  form 
a  considerable  deduction  ixom  the  ages  of  both 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  already  referred  to.  We 
would  even  have  been  disposed  to  reckon  him 
too  late,  could  we  possibly  fix  on  any  before 
him.  Some  of  the  acts  of  Ahasuerus  do  not,  it 
is  true,  accord  well  with  the  general  character 
of  Dariu<( ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  no 
one  can  tell  what  an  absolute  Oriental  monarch 
may  do.  Usher,  Calmet,  etc.,  were  of  the 
opinion  we  have  expressed.  At  the  same  time, 
a  still  greater  array  of  learned  names  may  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

The  next  Persian  king  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
is  Artaxerxes.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
he  authorised  Ezra  the  priest,  and  as  many  of 
his  brethren  as  chose  to  accompany  him,  to  go 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  granted 
to  him  a  decree  conferring  on  him  many  and 
singularly  liberal  privil^es.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  Ezra  set  out  from  Babylon  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  and  that  he  did 
not  reach  Jerusalem  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  month  ;  so  that  the  journey  occupied  not 
less  than  four  months.  Opinions  are,  as  usual, 
divided  as  to  who  this  Artaxerxes  was,  some 
taking  him  for  Xerxes,  while  others  consider 
him  as  Artaxerxes.  This  is  the  more  general, 
and  we  think  it  is  the  best-founded  opinion. 
Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
at  the  request  of  Nehemiah,  gave  him  authf^rity 
to  go  up  to  JeruAalem  to  take  meajiures  for 
building  the  city  (Neh.  IL  iS),  with  an  appt^iut- 


ment  as  governor  of  the  country,  an  office  which 
he  in  the  first  instance  held  for  twelve  years— 
tLe.  until  the  thirty'seoond  year  of  the  reign  of 
that  prince  (v.  14).  He  then  returned  to  Baby- 
lon to  king  Artaxerxes ;  but '  after  certain  days 
he  obtained  leave  of  him'  to  go  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  accordingly  did  (xiii  6,  7),  nor 
is  it  of  any  consequence  to  our  argument. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Artaxerxes 
of  Nehemiah  was  not  Xerxes,  for  that  prince 
reigned  only  twenty  one  years ;  but  the  king 
here  mentioned  was  now  in  the  thirty-eecond 
year  of  his  reign,  and  could  be  no  other  than 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  upwards  of 
forty  years.  T^is  opinion  is  very  generally  ad- 
mitted. Now  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  met  with  each 
other  at  Jerisalem,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  re- 
formation together  (Neh.  viiL  1-9  ;  xiL  26,  31, 
83,  36) — a  fact  which,  though  it  may  not  ab- 
solutely prove,  goes  £b^  to  shew,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  was  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  as  well  as  of  Nehemiah. 

The  only  other  king  of  Persia  referred  to  in 
the  0.  T.  is  '  Darius  the  Persian'  (Neh.  ziL  22). 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Darius  Nothtis,  others 
Darius  Codomanus;  but  as  nothing  is  men- 
tioned about  him  except  his  name,  it  is  of  littls 
consequence  to  determine  who  he  was.  [DARnTa] 

We  have  no  occasion  to  enter  into  further 
details  as  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  after  this 
time  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  reign  of  Duius  Codomanus, 
B.O.  330,  Persia  was  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  passed 
through  many  revolutions,  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  which  was  the  change  of  its  religion. 
Of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians  we  are 
not  able  to  give  any  distinct  account ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Zaidusht,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  ap- 
peared as  a  reformer  of  it ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era  PersiA 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabian  khalif^  and  the 
inhabitants  were  everywhere  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Mohanmiedan  faith  or  seek  an 
asylum  in  other  lands.  A  number  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  or  Parsis  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  fled  from  their  homes,  and  after 
successive  removals,  settled  in  the  western  parts 
of  India.  On  the  formation  of  the  European 
factories  at  Surat  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
many  of  them  took  up  their  residence  at  that  seat 
of  commerce.  It  is  not  much  above  a  century 
since  any  considerable  number  of  them  settled 
at  Boml^y*  (Wilson,  Doctrine  of  Jehovah  ad- 

*  'The  Parsis  in  Western  India,'  says  Dr. 
WilAon,  writing  about  1839,  *now  amount  to 
about  50,000.  Of  these,  according  to  a  census 
mafle  al>out  five  years  ago,  20,184  are  resident 
in  B^imljay.  In  the  collectorate  of  the  Northern 
Koncan  there  are  1451.  There  are  about  200 
in  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Daman.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  10,507  dwelt  in  the  town  of 
Hurat ;  but  the  number  there  is  now  understood 
to  lie  connirleraMy  reduceiL  M^ist  of  the  r^ 
mainder  are  to  1m  found  in  the  northern  and 
ffiuthem  fiarts  of  the  Hurat  ollectorate,  and 
|«rtU;ularly  In  Raroch  (here  in  1834  they 
amounted  to  2063)  and  its  ueighUmrhood,  and 
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dressed  to  the  Parsis,  5  ;  'Wilson,  Parsi  Reliffion 
as  contained  in  Zand-Avaste,  583). 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  of  all 
the  countries  which  figured  in  ancient  history, 
Persia  is  the  only  one  which  exists  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  has  long  existed,  as  an  independ- 
ent kingdom. 

PEST'ILENCE.    [Dhkases.] 

PE'TER.    [Apostles.] 

PE'TRA,  the  chief  city  of  the  Edomites,  situ- 
ated between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  valley  surrounded 
with  lofty  rocks,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  ha- 
bitations were  excavated  in  tlie  rocks.  It  was 
called  in  Hebrew  Selah  and  in  Greek  Petra,  both 
names  signifying  '  the  rock.'  In  2  Kings  xiv.  7 
it  is  stated  that  Amaziah  king  of  Judf^  '  slew 
of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt  ten  thousand,  and 
took  Selah  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Joktheel  unto  this  day  ;'  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
exhorts  Moab  'to  send  the  lamb  to  the  ruler 
of  the  land  from  Sela  to  (through)  the  wilder- 
ness unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion' 
(Is.  xvi.  1).  At  that  time  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  Selah  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
or  at  least  that  they  pastured  their  flocks  as  far 
south  as  that  place,  much  in  the  way  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day.  Some  have 
supposed  that  there  is  also  a  reference  to  Petra 
in  Judges  i.  36,  2  Chron.  xxv.  12,  Isa.  xliL  11, 
and  Obad.  3  ;  but  those  preceding  are  the 
only  certain  notices  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Selah  or  Petra  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nabathseans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the 
descendants  of  Nebajoth,  the  eldest  son  of  Ish- 
moel,  and  became  a  great  place  of  transit  for  the 
products  of  the  East ;  but  from  the  6th  century 
and  onwards  it  disappears  from  the  pages  of 
history.  Whether  it  perished  through  the  ruth- 
less ravages  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  or 
whether  it  had  already  been  destroyed  in  some 
incursion  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  is  utterly 
unknown.  As  it  is,  this  sudden  and  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  very  name  and  trace  of  so 
remarkable  a  city  is  one  of  the  most  singular 

Balsar  and  Nausari.  There  are  some  in  the 
Ahmadabad  colleotorate,  and  a  few  families  at 
most  of  the  different  military  stations  both  in 
the  Company's  territories  in  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency and  in  those  of  the  native  princes.  A 
few  adventurers  are  more  widely  scattered. 
Though  not  a  numerous  body,  the  Parsis  have 
great  influence  wherever  they  reside.  In  Bom- 
bay many  of  them  are  merchants,  bankers, 
shipbuilders,  brokers,  shopkeepers,  contractors, 
and  mechanics,  whose  connections  are  very  ex- 
tensive. In  the  districts  they  principally  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  drawing  of 
palm-wine. 

*  The  number  of  the  Zoroastrians  still  to  be 
found  in  Persia,  according  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  learned  Professor  Westergaard  at 
Copenhagen,  who  visited  their  settlements  at 
Yazd  and  Kirman  in  1843,  is  now  reduced  to 
about  a  tenth  part  of  that  found  in  India.  They 
have  still  occasionally  correspondence  and  com- 
munion with  their  co-religionists  in  India' 
(Wilson,  Doctrine  o/ Jehovah,  10). 


circumBtuices  in  its  history  (Bobinsoo,  Hea,  iL 
558,  578,  574,  575). 

In  1812  Burckhardt,  one  of  the  most  distiii- 
gnished  travellers  of  modem  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  whidi  he  recdved  of  the 
place,  visited  and  examined  its  very  remaiiuble 
ruins ;  and  the  account  which  he  gave  of  them 
having  excited  a  great  interest,  they  have  since 
been  visited  by  many  other  tnvellen.  But  as 
the  architectural  remains  of  Petra  are  not  held 
to  be  in  general  older  than  the  Christian  era, 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  they 
existed  in  0.  T.  times,  we  are  not  calleil  upon 
to  enter  into  any  particular  description  of  them. 
Indeed  no  description  could  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  the  following  general  statement  by  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles :  '  Here,'  say  they, 
referring  to  the  defile  leading  to  the  theatre, 
'the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in 
their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  the  opposite 
side  by  barren  craggy  precipices,  from  which 
numerous  ravines  and  valleys  branch  out  in  all 
directions.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  ooverod 
with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated  tombs  and 
private  dwellingi,  presented  altogether  the  most 
singular  scene  we  ever  beheld ;  and  we  despair 
of  being  able  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  singular  effect  of  rocks  tinted  with  most  ex- 
traordinary hues,  whose  summits  present  us  with 
nature  in  her  most  savage  and  romantic  form, 
while  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades  and 
pediments  and  ranges  of  corridors  sculptured  on 
the  perpendicular  surface.'  For  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  the  ruins  of  Petra  we  refer 
to  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  123-132  ;  Burck- 
hardt.  Travels  in  Syria,  420  ;  Laborde,  Journey 
through  Arabia'Petrasa,  152-189  ;  Robinson, 
Res.  ii.  514-538 ;  Wilson,  i.  304-322 ;  Martineau, 
Eastern  Life,  L  319,  ii  1-32  ;  Stanley,  Sinai,  88. 

PHAHAOH,  the  common  name  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  but  fomid 
only  in  them  and  in  writers  who  drew  their  ac- 
counts from  them.  We  meet  with  it  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham  ;  in  fact  it  occurs  the  first 
time  the  land  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xiL 
14-20) ;  and  we  find  a  succession  of  kings  of  E^7>t 
of  that  name  not  only  in  the  historical  but  also 
in  the  prophetical  and  poetical  bi>oks  of  the  0.  T., 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  never  one  of  a  different  name,  except  ShLshak, 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Rehoboara  (1  Kings 
XL  40  ;  xiv.  25).  Nor  is  there  ever  any  distinc- 
tion made  between  them  except  as  to  the  two 
last  who  are  mentioned — Pharaoh-Necho  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  33-35  ;  Herodotus,  ^cKtot)  and  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  (Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  says  that 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  tlie  name  sig- 
nified a  ^mi/  (Antiq.  viii.  6.  2).  Jablonski  in 
like  manner  states  that  Phouro,  in  the  conmion 
Egyptian  dialect,  and  Pharro,  in  the  very  ancient 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt, 
respectively  denote  a  king.  In  Hebrew  the 
word  ^18  written  T\)3r(^  {Phrah),  which  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  derives  from  the  ancient 
Eg3rptian  word  Phree  (pronounced  Phra),  a 
name  signifying  *tho  sun'  (Wilkinson,  Anc^ 
Rgyptians,  i.  310).  It  is  not  dilficult  to  recf»n- 
cile  these  statements.     To  express  th(;ir  splen- 
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dour  Oriental  princes  have  not  nnfreqnently  on  which  it  Is  built  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 

taken  one  of  their  titles  firom  the  sim,  and  their  Highly-cultivated  gardens  and  vineyards  lie  at 

subjects,  firom  complaisance  or  from  necessity,  the  back  and  on  the  sides  of  the  town,  and  be- 

have  acquiesced  in  the  designation,  until  at  length  fore  it  one  of  the  roost  extensive  and  richest 

it  has  come  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  king,  plains  in  Asia  (Hamilton,  Res.  in  Asia  Minor , 

PHARTSEES.     PSbct  1  ®*^»  ^  ^^^»  ^®^  >  Arundell,  Seven  Churches  of 

^x,   ^.^ .  ,>      r^  •.  ^'^  1^8»  170  ;  Amer.  Miss.  Her,  1839,  210  ; 

PHAR'PAR    [Damasous.]  ^i&.  A«5.  viii  876. 

PHENrCE,  a  haven  on  the  south-west  cosst        PHILE'MON,  a  member  of  the  church  at 

of  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  was  proposed  Coloese,  and  probably  a  person  of  some  distinc- 

that  the  ship  of  Alexandria  in  which  Paul  was  tion  or  wealth.     He  appears  to  have  been  a 

sailing  for  Rome  should  winter;  but  a  tempestu-  convert  of  the  apostle  Paul's  (ver.  19).    The 

ous  wind,  called  euroclydon,  having  arisen,  it  apostle  calls  him  his  fellow-labourer,  from  which 

was  unable  to  make  it.    It  was  driven  out  to  gome  have  concluded  that  he  was  an  elder  or 

sea,  and  was  at  length  wrecked  on  the  island  deacon  of  the  church  of  Colosse ;  but  ha  uses 

Melita  (Acts  xxviL  12-15).  this  word  not  only  of  such  as  held  office  in  the 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia  in  Asia  church,  but  of  other  pious  persons  of  either  sex 

Minor,  so  called  from  Attains  Philadelphos,  by  "  agisted  him  in  any  manner  of  way.    There 

whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded.     Here  ^»«  *  ^^^^  ^  his  house,  of  which  Archippus 

was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to  which  ![?«  probably  the  mimster  (ver.  2  ;  Col.  iv.  17). 

Christ  Jesus  sent  messages  by  his  servant  John,  ?^f  ^f^^  T°}^^  *^«  *P«?^«  addressed  to  him 

and  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  said  nothing  '"^  ^^^  of  his  runaway  slave  Onesimus  is  a  fine 

in  the  way  of  reproof.  specimen  of  epistolary  wntmg,  distmguished  at 

Philadelphia  was  the  Isst  city  in  Asia  Minor  °2.^/°'  ^^7*  .^^^^y*  courtesy,  friendship, 

which  submitted  to  the  Turks.     The  inhabitants  affectioiL     Eccl^iastical  tradition  makes  Phile- 

made  a  most  gaUant  defence  ;  but  after  a  siege  ™°j^  **!S^°P  **  ^^^^^  ^^  *  ™"^  *^  ^^^ 

of  six  years  it  capitulated  to  them  in  1390.  ^^®'  N®'^- 

A  flourishing  town,  called  Allah  Shehr,  or  *  the        PHILIP.    [Apostles.] 
city  of  God,*  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient        PHILlP     CHerod  1 
Philadelphia.     Though  spacious,  it  is  meanly  *     '•  *-' 

built  of  mud  ;  the  streets  are  dirty  from  the  filth        PHILIPl^I,  a  city  of  Macedonia.      It  was 

that  incessantly  runs  through  them.     The  inha-  anciently  called  KprjplScs,  from  its  many  foun- 

bitants  consist  of  Turks  and  Greeks ;  the  former,  tains,  but  received  the  name  of  Philippi  from 

according  to    Hamilton,    are  said  to    occupy  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 

about  2000  houses,  the  latter  250.     But  Arun-  enlarged  and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier 

dell  says  :   *  We  learnt  from   the  bishop  that  town   against  the  Thracians.      The  plains  of 

there  were  about  300  Greek  houses  and  nearly  Philippi  were  the  battlefield  on  which  Brutus 

3000  Turkish  ;  that  there  were  25  churches,  but  and  Cassius  were  defeated,  the  Roman  republic 

that  divine  service  was  chietiy  ct^nfined  to  five  overthrown,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  estab- 

only,  in  which  it  was  repjularly  performed  every  lishment  of  the  Roman  empire  imder  Augustus, 

week,  but  in  the  larger  number  only  once  a  year.*  In  Acts  xvi.  12  Philippi  is  said  to  be  irptbrij  rijf 

The  Greeks  appear  to  be  distinguished  for  their  fiepliot  ttjs  Ma/ceSoWat  ir6\ts — ue.  *  a  chief  city 

civility  and  hospitality ;  but  we  no  longer  find  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,'  not  as  in  the  E.  T. 

among  them  anything  of  the  primitive  piety.  *  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,'  for 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  as  worthy  of  remark  the  capital  was  Amphipolis.     Luke  also  calls  it 

that  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  *  a  colony' — i.e.  a  Roman  colony.     Critics  were 

churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Redeemer  ad-  puzzled  by  this  designation,  as  no  mention  of  it 

ministered  no  reproof,  and  that  he  even  said  to  as  such  was  made  by  other  ancient  writers  ;  but 

it,  *  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  coins  have  been  found  which  shew  that  a  colony 

patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  was  planted  there  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  afterwards 

temptation  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  much  increased  by  Augustus  (Dodd,  Exped.  iii. 

to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth*  (Rev.  235).    One  coin  has  the  legend  Co/on  Mi^«i7M«to, 

iii.  9).     For  such  a  remark,  however,  there  is  no  Julia,  Philippi  (Robinson,  Calmet,  745). 
proper  ground.     Christian  communities  are  also        Of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  PhU- 

found  in  Smyrna,  in  Pergamos,  in  Thyatira,  and  ippi  by  the  apostle  Paul  we  have  an  interesting 

in  Smyrna  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  in  any  account  (Acts  xvi   12-40).     He  again  visited 

of  the  others,  as  it  has  a  larger  population  of  Macedonia    and   Philippi  previous   to   setting 

Greek,  Levantine,  and  European  Christians ;  but  out  on  his  last  voyage  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  1-6). 

the  religion  of  most  of  them  is  not  merely  a  The  church  at  Philippi  appears  to  have  been  a 

shadow,  but  a  gross  corruption  of  Christianity,  particularly  exemplary  church.      They  appear 

and  their  worship  is  characterised  by  formality,  to  have  been  deeply  attached  to  the  apostle,  as 

superstition,  and  mummery.  well  they  might     After  he  left  them  and  was 

Of  the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  but  little  in  Thessalonica,  they  *  sent  once  and  again  to 

remains.     Its  walls  are  still  standing,  enclosing  his  necessity ; '  and  years  afterwards,  when  he 

several  hills,  upon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  they  sent  Epaphroditus 

town  ;  but  they  are  fallen  into  niins.     They  are  to  him  with  supplies  ;  and  he  in  return  wrote 

built  of  unhewn  stones,  massed  and  cemented  to  them  a  most  beautiful  and  affectionate  epistle, 

together  with  fragments  of  old  buildings.     The  full    of  important  instruction    and   breathing 

view  of  the  place  as  you  approach  it  is  exceed-  throughout  much  of  his  own  noble  and  hallowed 

ingly  beautiful,  and  the  prospect  from  the  hills  spirit 
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Thii  once  great  city  is  now  entirely  mined. 
The  acropolis  was  on  a  mount  which  stands  out 
into  the  plain  from  the*  north-east  The  re- 
mains of  the  fortress  consist  of  three  ruined 
towers,  and  considerable  portions  of  walls  of 
atone,  brick,  and  very  hard  mortar.  One  of  the 
towers  can  be  mounted  by  a  winding  staircase 
of  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  are  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  They  are  but  ruins ;  nothing 
hardly  but  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  over 
grown  with  thorns  and  briars,  were  to  be  seen. 
The  most  prominent  part  of  the  ruins  is  the 
remainder  of  a  palace,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  grand  and  the  materials  costly.  Its  pilasters, 
chapiters,  etc.,  are  of  the  finest  white  marble, 
and  the  walls  were  formerly  encased  in  the  same 
stone.  These  marble  blocks  are  being  gradually 
knocked  down  by  the  Turks  and  wrought  into 
giare-stones  {Amer.  Misa.  Her,  1836,  836). 

PHILIS'TIA,  a  tract  of  country  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  south- 
west of  Canaan,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 

Philistines.    This  is  the  rendering  of  I1fiSv2I  in 

Ps.  Ix.  8  ;  IxxzviL  4  ;  cviii  9 ;  but  in  Exod. 
zv.  14,  and  Is.  ziv.  29,  81,  it  is  improperly  ren- 
dered in  the  £.  T.  PaXesiiiM^  a  word  of  much 
more  extensive  signification,  which  in  £act  is 
now  used  of  the  whole  country.  The  chief 
cities  of  Philistia  were  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod, 
Oath,  and  Ekron  :  their  rulers  were  commonly 
called  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
ziii  8).  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, gives  the  following  account  of  the  as- 
pect of  the  country  after  leaving  Gaza : — *  For 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  town  the  road  passed 
through  an  extensive  grove  of  olive-trees.  It 
reminded  me  much  of  the  apple  orchards  of  my 
native  land.  The  country  we  passed  through 
was  all  either  imder  cultivation  or  used  for  pas- 
ture, e-specially  on  the  right,  where  was  a  series 
of  beautiful  bottom  lands.  We  reached  the  sea- 
shore at  Askelon.  Just  before  arriving  at  the 
ruins  of  the  city  we  crossed  a  hill  running  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
had  a  prospect  of  a  large  part  of  ancient  Phil- 
istia. Except  a  range  of  sand-hiUs,  which  ex- 
tend along  the  coast,  it  is  made  up  of  plains, 
interspersed  with  little  eminences,  and  almost 
the  whole  appeared  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and,  indeed,  was  actually  at  that  moment  either 
covered  with  fields  of  grain  or  a  natural  growth 
of  grass,  on  which  fiocks  were  ever^-where 
grazing.  As  I  surveyed  this  prospect,  and 
looked  beyond  to  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Judah,  which  appeared  in  full  view  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  these  peri)ctual  enemies  of  Israel  possessed 
the  best  part  of  tlie  country  ^Amer.  Misa.  Her. 
1827,  341). 

Josephus  calls  the  country  of  the  Philistines 
TaKtuarivri  {Paleatine;  Ant.  L  6.  2) ;  but  he  else- 
where uses  the  word  for  the  whole  land  of 
Israel  {lb.  viii  4).  Herodotus  called  the  whole 
tract  of  country  from  Syria  to  Egjrpt  by  the 
name  of  Palestine.  PhUo  expressly  says  that 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites  was 
called  by  the  Syrians  Palestine.  It  is  also 
called  Syria  Palestina  by  Tacitus  and  other 
Andent  writers  (Home,  Introd,  ill  4).     It  has 


nofw  become  the  moii  t^mmra^  ttpptOaXko.  of 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

PHILIS^NES,  The,  ittn  deseoided  tnm 
Mizraim,  the  second  ton  of  Ham,  thiooc^  hia 
son  Casluhim  (Gen.  z.  18, 14).  Thtj  appear  to 
have  come  from  the  country  or  ial0  of  C&phtor 
(Jer.  xlviL  4  ;  Amot  iz.  7),  which  la.  cammonlj 
thought  to  have  been  in  the  north-east  port  of 
Egypt,  but  some  suppose  it  to  have  beoi  Cap- 
padocia,  others  Crete  (Geaeniua,  Lex,  412).  Tha 
following  statement  may  refer  to  them  as  having 
come  fh)m  Caphtor,  or  to  deecendanta  of  Gaph- 
torim,  another  of  the  sons  of  Ifizraizn,  both 
coming  afterwards  to  be  known  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Philistines  :  '  The  AVims  which 
dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  unto  Azzah  (Gaza  ;  Jer. 
zzv.  20),  the  Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  oat 
of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead^  (Deut  iL  28).  When  the  Philistinea 
settled  in  Canaan  is  not  known,  bat  we  find 
them  in  the  south  of  that  coun^  to  eariy  aa 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  under  kings  of 
the  name  of  Abimelech,  whose  chief  dty  seems 
to  have  been  Gerar  (Gen.  zz.  1,  2  ;  zztL  6,  8). 
In  the  days  of  Joshua  we  find  them  settled  on 
the  south-east  cosst  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  :  *  five  lords  of  the  Philistines — the 
Gazathites,  the  Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites* 
the  Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites ;  also  the  Avites' 
(Josh,  ziii  8).  Joshua  does  not  appear  to  have 
attacked,  still  less  to  have  conquered  the  Philis- 
tines. They  not  only  retained  possession  of 
their  country,  but  were  so  powerful  as  to  carry 
on  war  with  the  Israelites,  and  even  to  defeat 
and  subdue  them  (Judg.  iiL  1-4  ;  z.  6,  7  ;  ziii. 
1  ;  xiv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  xiii.  xxxL)  The  Fnilis- 
tines  also  met  with  signal  defeats  (Judg.  iii  81; 
1  Sam.  viL  7-14  ;  xiv.  1-23  ;  xviL  ;  ziz.  8). 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  David's  reign  over  Is- 
rael the  Philistines  presented  a  bold  front  to 
him  ;  but  the  successive  defeats  they  met  with 
probably  broke  their  spirit  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25  ; 
viii.  1  ;  zxL  15-22  ;  xxiii.  8-17) ;  at  least  we 
hear  nothing  fuilher  of  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  nor  yet  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Under  him  the  kingdom  of  Israel  attained  its 
largest  extent,  but  it  scarcely  appears  to  have 
included  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  Kings  iv. 
21  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26). 

Though  the  Philistines  were  no  longer  the 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Israelites  which  they 
had  long  been,  yet  we  have  occasional  notices 
which  indicate  hostilities  between  them.  Gib- 
bethon  was  a  city  in  the  lot  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
44),  and  one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(xx.  23),  yet  we  find  it  belonging  to  the  Philis- 
tines, and  '  Nadab  and  all  Israel  laying  si^;e  to 
it'  (1  Kings  XV.  27)  ;  and  near  thirty  years  later 
we  again  find  the  Israelites  encamped  against  it 
(x\'i  15,  17).  To  Jehoshaphat  'some  of  the 
Philistines  brought  presents  and  tribute  silver* 
(2  Chron.  xviL  11) ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Jehoram  *  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians  came 
up  into  Judah,  and  brake  into  it,  and  carried 
away  all  the  substance  that  was  found  in  the 
king's  house,  ami  his  sons  also,  and  his  wives  ; 
so  that  there  was  never  a  son  left  him,  save 
Jchoahaz,  the  youngest  of  his  sons'  (xxL  16, 17). 
Many  years  after  this  Uzziah  king  of  Jadah« 
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'  warred  agaiiist  the  Philistines,  and  Inrake  down 
the  wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and 
the  wall  of  Aahdod ;  and  built  cities  about 
Ashdod  and  among  tiie  Philistines*  (xxvL  6). 
But  the  fortune  of  war  once  more  changed. 
In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  '  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  cities  of  the  low  country  and  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  took  Beth'shemesh,  and  Ajalon, 
and  Gederoth,  and  Schoco,  with  the  villages 
thereof ;  and  Timnah,  with  the  villages  thereof; 
Gimzo  also,  and  the  villages  thereof ;  and  they 
dwelt  there'  (xxviii.  18).  Hezekiah,  the  son  of 
Ahaz,  next  comes  before  us  as  victorious  :  '  He 
■mote  the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the 
borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen 
to  the  fenced  city'  (2  Kings  xviii  8).  Heavy 
Judgments  were  denounced  on  the  Philistines 
by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xzv.  15,  20,  27  ;  zlvii. ; 
Ezek.  zzv.  15-17  ;  Zeph.  ii  4-7  ;  Zech.  ix  5-7); 
but  ancient  history  does  not  enable  us  to  trace 
out  their  fulfilment  We  doubt  not  they  were 
accomplished  in  the  invasions  of  the  country  by 
the  I^^yptians,  Babylonians,  or  Persians,  and 
also  perhaps  by  the  Greeks,  Syro-Grecians,  and 
Romans. 

PHCENIClA,  a  narrow  slip  of  country  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  early 
•eat  of  flourishing  commercial  communities  in 
ancient  times.  Its  extent  frx>m  north  to  south 
is  not  well  defined;  but  on  the  east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and 
where  they  terminate  toward  the  south  by 
Upper  Galilee.  It  was  about  100  miles  in 
length,  and  nowhere  more  than  14  miles  in 
breadth. 

Phoenicia  contained  no  provinces,  but  like  the 
Greek  countries  of  Achaia,  Ionia,  etc.,  was  par- 
celled out  into  the  territories  of  a  number  of 
independent  towns.  These,  commencing  with 
the  south,  were  Ace  or  Acre  (the  Aku  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (Hebrew  and 
Assyrian  Akzib),  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytus 
(now  Beyroot),  Byblus  (the  Hebrew  Gebal  and . 
Assyrian  Gubal,  now  Jebeil),  Tripolis,  and  Ara- 
dus  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad,  now  Ruad). 
Of  these  Tyre  and  Aradus  originally  occupied 
islands ;  the  others  lay  close  upon  the  shore. 
Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  were  perhaps 
the  most  ancient.  Tripolis,  which  is  a  Greek 
not  a  native  name,  was  a  colony  from  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  Scylaz  says 
that  Tripolis  was  thre^  cities  in  one — the  Tyrian, 
Sidonian,  and  Aradian  colonists  having  distinct 
regions  of  the  town,  each  inclosed  within  its  own 
walls  (Robinson  in  HerodoL  i.  581). 

The  greater  part  of  Phoenicia  is  mountainous, 
and  in  several  places  the  mountaius  run  out  into 
the  sea  and  form  promontories.  The  climate  is 
mild,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  down 
fh>m  Lebanon  to  the  sea.  One  of  them — the 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  or  river  of  Abraham — ^is  deemed 
the  river  anciently  called  Adonis,  rendered  so 
famous  by  the  tradition  according  to  which  it 
received  its  name  from  a  god  of  the  PlKcnicians 
who,  while  he  still  resided  among  mortals,  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow  from  a  wild  boar  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  river  named  after  him  gave 
occasion  to  a  yearly  lamentation  for  his  death 
in  consequence  of  its  water  becoming  of  a  red 


blood  colour  about  the  time  of  the  festival  ob- 
served in  honour  of  him.  That  appearance  can 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea  at 
the  river's  mouth.  The  cause  of  it  was  long  ago 
assigned  by  Lucian,  and  his  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers :  the  earth  of  the 
part  of  Lebanon  through  which  the  river  flows 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  when  it  is  carried 
down  by  the  heavy  rains  into  the  river  it  im- 
parts a  red  tinge  to  the  water. 

Climate  and  soil  imite  in  rendering  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  countries 
in  the  worid.  If  even  now,  when  the  country 
has  so  long  groaned  under  an  oppressive  despot- 
ism, so  unfavourable  to  prosperity,  nature  never> 
theless  continues  to  lavish  her  gifts  so  profusely, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sight  which  it 
must  have  presented  when  it  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  was  in- 
habited by  a  most  active  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation. Even  in  the  4th  century  Ammianua 
Marcellinus  calls  it  a  charming  and  beautiful 
country,  adorned  with  large  and  fine  cities. 
The  sites  of  th^  latter  are  now  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  decayed  and  mean  villages  or  ham- 
lets, the  names  of  which  alone  recall  any  memo- 
rial of  their  ancient  greatness  (Rosen.  Oeog,  ilL 
59,  61,  65). 

Phoenicia,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  East  and  the  West  in  ancient  times.  Of 
its  extensive  and  varied  trade,  particularly  that 
of  Tyre,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  in  Ezek.  xxviL 

The  Phoenician  language  diiTered  so  littie  firom 
the  ancient  Hebrew  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  different  dialect  This  appears  not 
only  from  the  words  and  names  preserved  in 
ancient  writings,  but  from  the  inscriptions  and 
coins  found  in  those  places  where  there  were 
formerly  Phoenician  colonies.  The  Phoenicians 
were  deemed  the  inventors  of  writing,  or  at  least 
of  the  alphabets  used  in  Western  Asia,  from 
which  even  the  Greek  was  derived  ;  and  though 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  this,  yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  among  a  people  who  were  so 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce  written  lan- 
guage would  be  early  in  use  (Rouen.  Oeog»  ilL 
119). 

PHRYGlA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia ;  on  the 
south  by  Lycia  and  Pisidia ;  on  the  west  by 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia.  It  might  be  called 
the  central  province  of  Asia  Minor.  We  were 
not  prepared  for  the  following  statement  by 
Sir  C.  Fellowes  regarding  the  climate  of  this 
country :  *  The  cold  in  Phrygia,  from  the  great 
elevation,  is  so  severe  that  no  plants  are  to  be 
seen  but  such  as  are  found  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  the  x)eople  sufler  less  from 
severity  of  climate  than  here.  The  summer 
in  this  high  land  must  be  of  ver}*^  short  duration, 
for  the  com  was  not  sown  in  April,  and  is  fre- 
quently gathered  amid  the  snow  in  October.' 
*  The  flat-topped  hills  and  immense  table-lands 
of  Phrygia,  from  their  great  elevation,  often 
swampy  and  seldom  bearing  a  tree,  present  more 
of  the  wild  and  dreary  than  of  the  picturesque' 
{Bib.  Sac.  viii.  Oct  1861,  pp.  864,  865).  Some 
of  the  Jews,  *  devout  men  out  of  every  nation 
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mdCT  liMTeo,'  who  ware  at  Jcnualem  on  the 
day  of  Pent«co«,  ware  from  Phryp*  (Act*  iL  6, 
lu) ;  and  they  might  cany  back  tfaa  gnpe!  viUi 
thim.  Paul  twice  visited  Pbrygia.  On  the 
flrat  occaiioD  he  is  Hiid  to  have  '  gont  through- 
oat  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia'  (ivi 
8)  ;  and  on  the  second  '  lie  wont  over  the 
country  of  Oalatia  and  Phrygia  in  order, 
itnngthenlDg  all  the  diaciplea'  (rviiL  23). 
Three  contiguous  citiea  of  Phrjgis  are  mentioned 
In  the  N.  T.^Colonee,  Lsoclieea,  and  Hierapolis, 
in  all  of  which  there  were  chulchea  (CoL  ir.  13, 
16  i  Hev.  ilL  U). 

PHUT,  the  third  ion  of  Ham,  and  also  the 
name  of  a  coantry,'  probably  in  Africa,  the  in- 
habitanta  of  which  were  his  descendants  (Oeo. 
i:  e  ;  Eiek.  iivii.  10  ;  Nab.  ill,  9).  It  has 
been  undentood  of  Libya  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  ia  sometimes  ao  rendered  in  the  K  T. ;  bnt  as 
this  interpretation  ls  doubtful,  we  apprehend  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  uniformly  trans- 
ferred,  never    translated,   the   original    woid. 

PHYLACTERIES,  small  piece*  of  parchment 
on  which  are  written  certain  passages  of  the  law, 
which  are  encloaed  in  leathern  caaes,  and  bound 
with  thongs  on  the  forehead  and  the  left  arm. 
The  obligation  to  wear  them  bi  founded  on  the 
followiog  injunction  in  the  law  :  '  These  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  In  thine 
heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children ;  and  thon  shalt  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
ta  frontlets  between  thine  eyes  j  and  thou  shalt 
Write  them  upon  the  posts  of  tby  houne  and  on 
thygatps'  (DcuL  vi.  fl-B).  This  has  commonly 
been  uadcmtood  to  signify  that  the  Israelite.s 
were  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law, 
constant  regard  tn  it,  and  to  render  strict  obc' 
dienco  to  it :  as  whi-n  Solomon  Bays,  '  Bind  tliem 
about  tby  neck  ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of 
thyheort'iProv.  iii.  3). 

Bnt  the  rabbins  muntain  that  tliey  are  to  be 
understood  literally,  aa  requiring  certain  portions 
of  the  law  to  be  altixed  to  Uie  forehead  between 
the  eyes,  and  to  the  left  arm,  and  to  the  dooi^ 

The  pasBagct  which  are  to  be  written  for  tliis 
purpose  are  the  following  i—Eiod.  liii.  1-10, 
11-18  ;  Deut  vi.  4-8  ;  li.  13-31.  For  the  head 
they  ore  to  be  written  on  four  eeparate  pieces 
of  parchment ;  for  the  arm  all  on  one  piece  on 
four  distinct  columns.  A  great  many  trivial 
and  minute  rules  are  laid  down  regarding  them. 
LeoModenasays  :  '  The  men  ought  contiuually  to 
wear  their  frontlets  or  t«phitiin  for  the  head, 
which  is  commanded  in  Deut  vL  6-8  ;  li.  IS,  19.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  at  prevnt  partly  to  avoid 
the  scoffs  ot  the  nations  among  whom  they  live, 
and  also  because  they  account  them  holy  Uiings, 
auch  as  ought  to  lie  used  with  gnat  discretion,  and 
not  upon  every  trifling  occasion,  they  put  them 
on  only  in  the  time  of  prayer.  The  frontlets 
tbey  put  on  commonly  tn  the  morning.  There 
are  some  more  devout  than  the  rest  that  put 
them  on  at  the  afternoon  prayen  too,  but  these 

The  use  of  meiuioth  or  inscriptions  for  the 
door-potts  la  founded  ou  the  same  law  as  the 
taphilllD,    A.  menu  ia  a  piece  of  parchment 
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on  which  are  written  Dent  vi.  4-0  ;  zL  13-20. 
The  panihment  la  railed  np  and  pnt  into  a  cans 
or  a  cylindrical  tube  of  lead,  which  is  faatened  to 
the  door-poit  by  a  nail  at  each  end.  Tlie  in- 
juQction  in  the  law  bdng  In  the  plural  number 
— '  npon  the  posts  of  thine  house  and  on  tliy 
gated ' — it  is  concluded  that  memioth  ahould  be 
flzed  on  all  doora  of  dwelllng-housea,  whether 
parloDta,  bed-rooms,  kitchen,  or  celian ;  on 
the  donn  of  bams  or  stoivhonseH,  and  on  the 
gates  of  cities  and  towns.  The  mamza  is  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entaknce ; 
and  those  are  deemed  the  most  devout  liraelitai 
who  often  tonch  and  kiss  it  as  they  paaa.  The 
Tirtaes  of  tephillin  and  menuoth  an  deanibed 
in  the  Talmud  aa  exceedingly  great  (Allen, 
Ated.  Jiid.  318). 

It  is  not  easy  to  aay  whether  the  law  of  HoMS^ 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  practiG«*,  is  to  be 
understood  literally  or  flgnratively.  It  Is  to  be 
remarked  that  our  Lord  does  not  condemn  the 
Bcribei  and  Pharisees  for  wearing  phylacteries  j 
what  he  censures  them  for  is,  '  making  broad 
their  phylacteries,  and  oilarging  the  borders  of 
tbeir  gannenta,  OuU  Oiey  miglU  be  teat  nfwioi' 
(Uatt.  uili.  G). 

PHTSl'CIAN.  Of  the  medical  pnctice  in 
ancient  times  we  leant  but  little  ftmn  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tlie  first  branch  of  medicine  which  if 
mentioned  in  them,  and  one  of  the  Urst  which 
would  come  into  practice,  is  midwifery.  Baehal 
WIS  delivered  of  Benjamin  by  a  midwife  (Oen. 
IT  TV.  17}.  In  Egypt  the  IsraelitiHh  women 
were  attended  by  midwivea  of  their  own  nation  ; 
and  the  earliest  practitioners  of  any  branch  of 
the  medical  nrt  whose  names  have  come  down 
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the  one  was  Shiphruh,  and  the  name  of  the  ot 
Puah'  (Eiod.  ii,  15-21).  Of  the  prartice  of 
midwifery  wc  learn  somewhat  from  Eiekiel's 
Agunttive  description  of  the  early  low  and 
neglected  condition  of  Israel  as  a  nation  :  'As  for 
thy  nativity,  iu  the  day  Ihnu  wast  borrt  thy 
navel  nas  not  cut.  neither  wast  thou  washed  in 
water  to  supple  thee  ;  thou  wiat  not  tilted  at 
all,  nor  swad.iUil  nt  all.  None  eye  pitied  thee, 
to  do  any  of  tlie^  unto  thee,  to  have  compassion 
upon  thee  ;  but  thou  wast  east  out  in  the  ojien 
field,  to  the  lothing  of  thy  person,  ia  the  day 
thou  wast  bom '  (Ezek.  xvi.  1,  G). 

The  tint  time  the  word  physician  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  is  in  reference  to  Egypt  It  ii  not, 
however,  In  the  capacity  of  curing  disease,  but 
of  embalming  the  dead  ;  and  as  this  was  an  ait 
which  rei)uirtd  considerable  skill,  and  occupied 
much  time,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
were  not  simply  embalniers.  Some  would  ex- 
plain the  eipressioa  '  hia  servants  the  phyiiciaus' 
as  implying  that  Joseph  hid  a  body  of  phy- 
sicians in  his  service  ;  but  we  see  no  ground  for 
such  on  interiiretation.  The  i)assage  appears  to 
refer  to  emlialmers,  of  whom  it  is  probable 
enough  there  might  be  several,  not  only  to  aaaint 
each  other,  but  also  to  jierfonn  particular  de- 
partments of  the  art  which  might  require  speriil 
skill  and  nicety.  This  is  all  the  more  probable 
as  the  division  of  the  medical  art  appeam  lo 
have  been  carrietl  to  a  great  length  in  Egypt. 
'  Medicine,'  says  Herodotus, '  is  practiseil  among 
the  Egyptians  on  a  plan  of  separation  :  eaah 
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physician  treats  a  single  disease  and  no  more. 
Thus  the  country  swamis  with  medical  prac- 
titioners, some  undertaking  to  cure  diseases  of 
the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others  again  of  the 
teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  those 
which  are  not  local  (Rawlinson  in  Herodot  ii. 
84). 

*  Not  only,*  says  Wilkinson,  *  was  the  study 
of  medicine  of  very  early  date  in  Egypt,  but 
medical  men  there  were  in  such  repute  that 
they  were  sent  for  at  various  times  from  other 
countries.  Perhaps  it  is  in  reference  to  such 
facts  that  Jeremiah  says :  '  0  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Eg^-pt :  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many 
medicines ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured'  (Jer. 
xlvi  11  ;  Wilkinson  in  IlerodoL  ii.  136). 

As  the  healing  art  was  so  much  practised  in 
Eg>'pt,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Israel- 
ites, during  their  long  sojourn  in  that  country, 
would  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
tian practice  ;  but  the  few  notices  which  we 
have  of  their  treatment  of  disease  would  give 
US  but  a  low  idea  of  their  medical  skilL 

Music  was  employed  to  soothe  the  mind  of 
Saul  when  a  iit  of  insanity  came  upon  him,  and 
api>arently  with  a  good  effect ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  was  done  l^  medical 
ibdvice  :  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  counsel  of  his  ordinary  servants,  which 
also  approved  itself  to  his  own  mind  (1  Sam. 
XVL  14-18,  23),  just  as  things  are  often  done 
among  ourselves  by  the  advice  of  friends* 

The  low  state  of  medical  practice  among  the 
Israelites  is  indicated  by  the  wretched  advice 
given  to  David  when  he  was  old  and  djring  (1 
Kings  L  1-4).  This  may  also  indeed  have  been 
the  advice  of  his  onlinary  attendants  ;  but 
surely  David  the  king  of  Israel  might  have  had 
the  best  medical  advice  which  the  country 
aflforded.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  no 
better  remedy  was  kno\Mi. 

Asa  king  of  Judah  *  was  diseased  in  his  feet, 
until  his  disease  was  exceeding  great,  yet  in  his 
disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians'  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Asa  is  here  censured  for  having 
recourse  to  human  means  of  cure,  as  in  sickness 
that  is  a  plain  duty,  but  to  his  trusting  in  the 
skill  of  the  physicians  to  the  neglect  of  seeking 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  remedies  em- 
ployed by  them,  or  perhaps  the  physicians  had 
recourse  to  incantations  or  other  unlawful  means 
of  cure.  We  have  here  no  account  of  the  nature 
of  Asa's  disease,  nor  yet  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, but  we  have  mention  of  a  class  of  men 
who  practised  as  doctors  or  physicians.  We 
have  also  references  to  them  as  a  class  in  Job 
xiii.  4  ;  Jer.  viiL  22. 

When  Joram  king  of  Israel  was  wounded  in 
battle  with  the  S}Tians  at  Ramoth-Gilead  he 
went  back  to  be  healed  in  Jezreel  of  his  wounds 
(2  Kjngs  viii.  28,  29) ;  wliich  would  seem  to 
imply  that  at  his  capital  there  were  persons 
who  practised  the  healing  art. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  describing  figuratively 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  course  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  was  then  pursued :  '  The  whole  head 
IB  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint :  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soundness   in   it,  but  wounds,  and   broiBM^ 


and  putrifjring  sores:  they  have  not  been 
bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment' 
(L  5,  6).  Ointment  is  here  mentioned  in  the 
text  of  the  E.  T.  ;  but  in  the  mai^gin  we  read 
oily  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oil  is  what  is 
referred  to,  as  that  was  the  great  emollient  which 
was  in  common  use.    [OniTMENT.] 

When  Hezekiah  was  dangerously  ill,  and  was 
troubled  among  other  symptoms  with  a  boil, 
the  prophet  Isaiah  said:  'Let  them  take  a 
lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaister  upon  the 
boil,  and  he  shall  recover'  (xxxviii.  21).  The 
lump  of  figs  would  act  as  a  poultice  or  cata- 
plasm, and  was  in  correspondence  with  modem 
practice. 

In  Ezek.  xxx.  21  there  is  reference  to  the 
mode  of  treating  broken  limbs,  which  corre- 
sponds in  like  manner  to  modem  practice  :  '  Son 
of  man,  I  have  broken  the  arm  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  lo,  it  shall  not  be  bound  up 
to  be  healed,  to  put  a  roller  to  bind  it,  to  make 
it  strong  to  bold  the  sword.' 

Balm  appears  to  have  been  much  esteemed  as 
a  medicine  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelites  (Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvL  11  ;  see  ako  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25 ;  xliii.  11),  but  in  what  form  and 
with  what  view  it  was  used  does  not  appear. 

By  the  time  of  our  Lord  medicine  had  doubt- 
less made  progress  among  the  Jews.  This  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  result  of  their  increased 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  particularly 
with  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  Gospels  we  find 
repeated  reference  to  physicians  (Matt.  ix.  12  ; 
Mark  v.  26  ;  Luke  iv.  23).  Luke,  the  writer  of 
one  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  was  a  physician  (CoL  iv.  14),  but  he 
was  probably  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece. 

PIECE  of  money  is  a  shekel  of  gold  or 
silver  (2  Kings  v.  5  ;  vi.  25).  For  a  piece  of 
bread — ix,  a  very  small  advantage — that  man 
will  transgress  (Prov.  xxviiL  21).  To  be  re- ^ 
duced  to  a  piece  of  bread  is  to  be  in  extreme 
poverty,  glad  to  eat  anything  (Prov.  vL  26  ;  1 
Sam.  ii.  36). 

Pf  LATE,  Pon'ttus,  was  probably  an  Italian, 
and  succeeded  Valerius  Gratus  as  governor  of 
Judaea  about  a.d.  26.  He  held  the  office  for 
about  ten  years,  and  was  consequently  governor 
during  the  whole  time  our  Lord  exercised  his 
public  ministry.  The  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  Jews  .at  length  took  coimsel  together  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  not  having  that  power 
under  the  Roman  government,  they  delivered 
him  up  to  Pilate  ;  and  though  he  was  satisfied 
of  his  innocence,  and  made  several  attempts  to 
save  him,  yet  he  yielded  to  their  importunity 
and  gave  him  up  to  be  crucified. 

Pilate  was  chargeable  with  very  oppressive 
acts  in  his  government,  and  thereby  greatly 
irritated  both  the  Jews  and  the ,  Samaritans. 
The  Samaritan  senate  at  length  sent  an  embassy 
to  Vitellius,  the  president  of  Syria,  and  accused 
him  of  having  murdered  a  number  of  their 
countrymen.  Vitellius  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  accusa- 
tions which  were  brought  against  him.  On  his 
reaching  Rome  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  dead 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL  3.  1,  2  ;  4.  1,  2)  ;  but 
Caligula  is  said  to  have  banished  him  to  Vienne 
in,  Qanl,  and  Buebiiia  says  the  Greek  historians 
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fltate  that  he  '  fell  into  such  caUunities  that  he 
was  forced  to  become  hia  own  murderer,  and  the 
avenger  of  his  own  wickednesa'  (Enseb.  £ccla. 
Mi$L  ii  7). 

PINE'-TREB.  There  are  three  different 
words  which  are  rendered  the  pine-tree,  but  the 
aignification  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  aaoer- 
tained. 

In  Is.  xlL  10  and  Ix.  IS,  imfl  (tidhar)  is 
rendered  in  the  E.  T.  pme-tne.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  ulmuSf  the  elm ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  is  adopted  by  some.  Qesenius  prefers  the 
oak,  the  ilea,  as  the  word  properly  denotes  a 
Jirm-endwring  tree  (866) ;  but  this  is  a  very 
insufficient  reason,  as  the  oak  or  ilex  is  not  the 
only  firm-enduring  tree. 

In  Neh.  viii.  15,  JO\S^  ^  (at*  akemm)  is  ren- 
dered the  pine  in  the  E  T. ;  but  in  I  Kings  vL 
28  the  olive-tree,  and  in  the  mai^  trees  qfoiL 
The  former  rendering  vre  apprehend  should  be 
rejected  ;  and  the  words  ought  to  have  been 
translated  in  the  same  way  in  both  places. 
Oesenius  proposes  to  render  them  the  oUaeter' 
tree,  which  differs  from  the  olive  (835). 

In  Is.  zliv.  14,  pK  {oren)  is  rendered  in  the 
E.  T.  aek.  The  word  oocurs  only  once  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  has  been  variously  translated. 
The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  render  it  the  pine  ; 
and  Rosenmliller,  Oesenius,  and  others  consider 
it  a  species  of  pine  (Oesenius,  Lex.  80) ;  but 
no  sufficient  evideuce  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  or  any  other  particular  tree.  We 
therefore  leave  the  question  undetermined. 

PIPE.  1.  A  wind  instrument  of  the  musical 
kind  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  2.  An  instrument  some- 
what of  the  same  form  for  the  conveyance  of 
liquids  (Zech.  iv.  2,  12).  The  Jews  were  like 
children  in  the  markets,  that  would  not  dance 
when  their  fellows  piped,  nor  lament  when  they 
mounied :  Christ  and  his  faithful  prophets  and 
apostles  could,  neither  by  soft  nor  severe  mea- 
sures, gain  their  attention  to  eternal  things : 
neither  John  with  his  mournful,  nor  Jesus  with 
his  winning  airs  and  speeches,  had  any  effect 
upon  them  (Matt,  xi  17). 

PIS'GAH.     [Abarim.] 

PISID'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
west  end  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south- 
west of  Lycaonia,  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  east 
of  Caria  and  Ionia.  It  was  anciently  a  populous 
country.  Ptolemy  mentions  eighteen  cities  in 
it,  as  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Telmessus,  etc  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  amidst  no  small  persecution, 
planted  a  Christian  church  (Acts  xiiL  14-52 ; 
xiv.  20),  which,  we  are  told,  increased  till  they 
had  twenty  episcopal  sees.  This  continued  for 
seven  or  eight  centuries.  Now  the  country  is 
in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity there  remains  nothing  but  the  name. 

Pl'SON,  one  of  the  branches  into  which  the 
river  that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
divided.  From  the  accoimt  in  Gen.  iL  10  it  is 
evident  the  Pison  was  a  distinct  river,  equally 
as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel,  and  not  a 
mere  branch  of  either  of  these  rivers.  The 
river  Pison  Calmet  and  Reland  conjectured  to 
be  the  Phasis,  which  runs  through  Colclus,  con- 


sidered by  them  to  be  Havilali,  and  at  last  faOa 
into  the  Euxine  8ea  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture unsupported  by  evidence,  nnr  is  it  known 
what  river  the  Pison  is,  or  whether  it  may  not 
have  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  many 
and  great  changes  which  the  sufaoe  of  the 
earth  has  undeiigone  since  the  creation. 

PISS.  The  phrase  '  Every  one  that  pisseth 
against  the  wall'  Aould  everywhere  be  ren- 
dered '  every  male,'  or  by  some  similar  expres- 
sion (I  Sam.  XXV.  22,  S4).  The  phrase  might 
not  he  indelicate  among  the  ancient  Jewa,  but 
it  has  become  so  in  modem  times. 

PITCH,  a  substance  of  a  resinons  nature 
obtained  from  fir  and  other  trees  of  the  same 
family,  much  employed  in  smearing  ships  and 
boats  to  protect  them  fhym  the  water.  Moses' 
mother  daubed  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which 
she  put  him  as  a  child  '  with  slime  and  with 
pitch'  (Exod.  iiL  2).  These  were  therefore 
different  substancea.  (For  the  signification  of 
tlime,  see  Abphaltum.)  Whether  the  pitch 
here  referred  to  was  the  same  as  that  used  in 
our  times  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  not  im- 
probable it  might  be  a  natural  production  called 
mineral  pitch,  which  was  found  in  scmie  parts 
of  the  East.  Pitch,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very 
inflammable  substance,  and  it  is  probably  to  a 
natural  production — ie.  to  mineral  pitch-^that 
Isaiah  refers  when  of  Idumna  he  says  :  *  The 
streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and 
the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land 
thereof  shall  become  burning  pitch'  (xxxiv.  9). 
The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  ocean 
in  the  K  T.  is  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah 
regarding  the  ark  :  '  Thou  shalt  pitch  it  within 
and  without  with  pitch.'  But  here  it  is  not  the 
Hebrew  words  which  signify  pitch  that  are  em- 
ployed. The  verb  and  the  noun  are  the  same 
word,  and  the  passage,  translated  literally,  runs 
thus  :  '  Thou  shalt  cover  it  within  and  without 
with  a  cover'  (Gesenius,  411).  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  cover  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
It  might  be  very  useful  to  pitch  it  without  with 
pitch  ;  but  less  suitable  to  pitch  it  with  pitch 
within. 

PITCITER,  a  vessel,  commonly  of  earth,  for 
carrying  water  or  other  liquids  in.  We  have  an 
example  of  its  use  in  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Abraham's  servant  with  Rebekah,  Isaac's 
future  wife,  when  at  his  request  *  she  went  down 
to  the  well  and  filled  her  pitcher  and  came  up,' 
and  gave  him,  and  also  his  camels,  water  to 
drink.  The  women  carried  their  pitchers  on 
their  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv.  12-20,  45).  *  Scores 
of  Nestorian  girls,'  says  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  *  come  into  our  yard  regularly, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  carry  water  from 
our  reservoir.  The  vessel  which  they  use  is, 
however,  an  earthen  jug  rather  than  a  pitcher, 
and  the  vessels  used  by  damsels  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  were  doubtless  of  the  same  deScrijition. 
The  girls  who  flock  around  our  fountain  to  fill 
their  jugs  often  crowd  and  jostle  each  other, 
and  the  jug  of  some  one  of  them  falls  upon  the 
pavement  and  is  dashed  in  pieces.  There  is 
*  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  foimtain' — irreparably 
broken — its  value  and  usefulness  at  an  end — the 
striking  emblem  used  by  Solomon  to  represent 
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old  age  and  the  end  of  life'  (Sodei.  ziL  6 ;  sweet  inflnences  of  Pleiades  or  Chima  t    Canst 

Perlcins,  JUndence  in  Persia,  819).  thon  hinder  their  rise  in  their  season  1  or  canst 

•r^Tfm-rr^^r       .  -r*      _f        x,^     x_    a_  ^^o^  restTaln  tfas  ftwsh  wlud  and  warmth  which 

PrTHOM  and  Raaii'8E8,  the  two  treasnre.  ^^tend  their  rise,  and  render  the  earth  open, 

cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  fraitftiL  and  fh«imnt  (Job.  ix.  9  :  xxxviiL  81i 

(Exod.  xL)    Some  suppose  Pithom  to  have  been  j^q,  t.  8). 

Pelusium  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  it  was  Pathu-  J 

mos,  the  Tarovfiot  of  Herodotus,  on  the  canal  PO'ETRY.    That  some  books  of  the  Bible^ 

made  to  join  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  '^^^  "  Jo^  ^^  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs,  con- 

seas,  between  the  NUe  and  Suez.    As  to  the  «i«t«d  of  poetry,  has  ever  been  the  generaDy-re. 

situation  of  Raamses,  various  coigectuies  have  c«ivod  opinion  ;  and  that  the  style,  the  thoughts, 

been  formed ;  but  none  of  them  is  supported  by  the  images,  the  language  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

anything  like  adequate  evidence.    [RAAMMEsf  Ezekiel,  and  others  of  the  prophetical  books 

«»  .^,~r«  r^            1                 X   .i,.^  were  poeticaL  was  commonly  allowed  :  but  that 

PLAGUE  [Diseases],  any  great  distress  ot  these  books  were  written  in  the  measuie  or 

oOami^  (Ps.  xcL  10;  1  Kings  viiL  87,  88).  rhythm,  or  whatever  it  is  that   distinguishes 

The  judgments  mflictod  on  Pharaoh  when  he  Hebrew  poetry  from  prose,  was  not  the  opinion 

w-ould  not  let  the  Lnradites   go   are   <»Ued  of  the  Jews  in  either  early  or  later  times,  and 

pbgues  (Exod.  ix  14).     In  Rev.  xv.  1,  6,  7,  the  rest  of  the  leaned  world  appear  to  have 

seven  angels  are  represented  as  hairing  •  seven  taken  it  upon  their  authority,  and  have  generally 

golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  Gkxi,  called  maintained  it 

•  the  seven  last  plagues.'  The  name  plague  is  q^^  ^f  the  first,  at  least  in  this  ooontry,  to 
not  confined  to  the  disease  called  the  pestilsnce ;  ^^  ^  question  tWs  generally-received  opinion 
it  is  also  used  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiiL  8),  of  ,^  ^o^^  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and 
menorrhagia  (Mark.  XV.  29,  84),  and  of  other  translator  of  Isaiah,  about  the  middle  of  last 
disesses  (Luke  vii  21).  eentury,  in  his  Lectwret  on  ffebnw  PcOry  ;  and 

PLEDGE,  a  pawn  which  a  lender  takes  fhmi  «inoe  his  time  the  poetical  ohamcter  of  the  pro- 
a  borrower  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  Poetical  books  of  the  0.  T.  has  been  very  gene- 
debt    There  was  a  benignity  in  the  Mosaic  law  ™^y  acknowledged. 

on  this  subject  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  Of  the  peculiar  character  of  Hebrew  poetry 
The  millstones  of  a  family,  whidi  were  daily  re-  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  It  is  distin- 
quired  for  grinding  their  com,  were  not  to  be  g^isbed  for  its  freshness  and  simplicity,  is 
taken  in  pledge  at  all,  for  they  were  *  a  man's  ^"gWy  figurative  and  often  of  great  beauty  and 
life'— i.A  were  necessary  to  hU  subsistence  roblimity.  It  is  sometimes  also  very  senten- 
(Dent  xxiv.  6).  The  following  was  the  law  as  **®^  ^^  ^^^  **  ^^  ^^  consist  of  rhyme- 
to  clothes  which  were  pledged :' If  thou  at  all  that  is  of  similar  sounds  terminating  the  lines 
take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge^  thou  orveraes,  but  of  some  sort  of  rhythm  or  measure, 
Shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  *^®  ^'^  ^f  which  are  now  altogether  unknown, 
down ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only  ;  it  is  his  ^^  *^«  vo^«^  ^  ^«  language  being  wanting, 
raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?'  and  the  true  pronunciation  lost,  are  probably 
(Exod.  xxiL  26,  27.)  It  appears  from  this  that  wholly  undiacoverable.  We  shall,  however,  notice 
the  poorer  classes  used  some  of  the  clothes  they  ^efly  a  few  circumstances  regarding  it  which 
wore  during  the  day  to  cover  them  during  the  appear  Indicative  of  its  poetical  character 
night  This  law  does  not,  however,  appear  to  (^^^5^  Isaiah,  6,  8,  10, 12). 
have  been  of  universal  application  ;  it  seems  to  ^he  first  and  most  manifest  indication  of 
have  been  in  force  only  *  if  the  man  was  poor'  »ome  kind  of  verse  in  Hebrew  poetry  is 
(Deut  xxiv.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  "^'^^  ™  "*«  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poems  in 
a  special  provision  in  behalf  of  the  widow :  her  ^^^h  the  initial  letter  of  each  line  or  stanza 
raiment  was  not  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (xxiv.  17).  foUows^  the  order  of  the  alphabet  There  are 
There  was  another  merciful  provision  which  is  extant  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  twelve  of  these 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  A  lender  wte  not  I»f  ™*  •^«-  "^-  ^"i^-  ^^^^^  ^xi  cxiL  cxix. 
allowed  to  go  into  the  borrower's  house  and  ^xlv. ;  Prov.  xxxl  10^1  ;  Lam.  L  ii  iiL  iv.— 
take  what  he  chose  ;  he  might  take  what  it  was  "^^^  last  being  so  many  distinct  poems.  Three 
very  inconvenient  for  his  neighbour  to  want :  ®^  *^e  poems  now  referred  to  (Ps.  cxi.  cxiL  ; 

•  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  anything,  ^'*™-  ^)  *"  perfectly  alphabetical,  every  line 
thou  Shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  ^"«  marked  with  its  initial  letter ;  the  other 
pledge :  thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  "^^  "*«  ^®"  perfectly  alphabetical,  every  stanza 
to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shaU  bring  out  the  ^^4.^  ^'•^K  »?  distinguished. 

pledge  abroad  unto  thee'  (xxiv.  10, 11).    Mer-  o^™*  ^^J^^  »o^  oi  "»«  Hebrews  were  so 

ciful  views  in  reference  to  pledges  were  not  con-  constructed  that  they  were  sung  in  parts— 4.«. 

fined  to  the  Mosaic  law— they  are  also  found  in  ^^^  portion  was  sung  by  one  set,  and  the  chorus 

the  Book  of  Job  ;  but  as  it  is  not  known  when  ^^  response  by  another  set     Thus  *  sang  Moses 

or  by  whom  it  was  written,  it  is  possible  they  '^^  *^«  chUdren  of  Israel  this  song  :— 

may  have  been  derived  from  the  law  of  Moses  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 

(xxii  6  ;  xxiv.  3).      To  take  a  pledge  for  a  For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 

s^nin^e  tooman  implies  that  no  one  is  safe  to  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 

depend  on  the  honesty  of  a  harlot  sea,  etc.  etc 

PLEI'ADES,  that  cluster  of  stars  which  is  And  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  tim- 

called  the  seven  stars,  in  the  neck  of  the  constel-  brel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out 

lation  Taurus.     They  appear  about  the  end  of  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.    And 

March,  in  spring-time.    Ganst  thou  bind  the  Miriam  answered  them : 
2a 
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Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  tlirown  into  the 
t'  (Exod.  XT.  1-22). 


We  haye  a  fine  example  of  two  sets  of  singers 
'answering  one  to  another/  and  of  their  re* 
sponses,  in  Psalm  xxiv. : — 

1st  Set 
Lift  np  yonr  heads,  0  ye  gates 
And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

2dSet 
Who  is  this  King  of  glory  f 

IstScL 
The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty, 
The  Lord,  mighty  in  battle. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  ; 
Even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

2dSeL 
Who  is  this  King  of  glory  f 

IstiS^ 
The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory. 

The  chief  characteristic,  however,  of  Hebrew 
poetry  consists  in  what  has  been  called  paral- 
lelism. When  a  proposition  is  delivered,  and  a 
second  follows  equivalent  to  or  contrasted  with 
it  in  sensSf  or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  con- 
struction, these  are  caUed  parallel  Unes;  and 
the  words  or  phrases  answering  one  to  another 
in  the  corresponding  lines,  parallel  terms. 

This  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many 
gradations.  It  is  sometimes  more  accurate  and 
manifest,  sometimes  more  vague  and  obscure. 
It  may,  however,  on  the  whole  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  three  sorts — the  synonymous  parallelism, 
the  antithetic  parallelism,  and  the  constructive 
parallelism. 

1st.  The  synonymous  parallelism  consists  in 
the  same  or  nearly  the  some  sentiment  being 
expressed  in  different  but  etjuivalent  terms. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  is  often 
conducted  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. Tlie  Psalms  abound  in  examples  of  this 
parallelism.  So  also  do  the  prophets.  The 
following  is  from  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2,  19  : — 

Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  ; 

For  behold  the  darkness  sliall  cover  the  earth. 

And  gross  darkness  the  people. 

But  the  Lord  shall  arise  uiK)n  thee. 

And  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee. 

Tlie  Sim  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day. 

Neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light 

unto  thee  ; 
But  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 

light, 
And  thy  God  thy  glory. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
synonjTnoua  parallelism  ;  sometimes  consider- 
able complication  ;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  giving  the  above  general  and  simple 
form  of  it. 

2d.  The  antithetic  parallelism  consists  in 
things  being  i)laccd  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
sometimes  in  expression,  sometimes  in  sense 


only.  Tlie  Book  of  Pwvcrlw  partienlarij 
abounds  in  examples  of  thia  kind  of  paraUelina. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  writings 
and  gives  great  point  to  it  The  foUoiri|ig  aie 
examples : — 

The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed. 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot  (z.  7). 
Faithful  are  the  words  of  a  friend. 
But  the  kiuea  of  an  enemy  are  decekftil  (zxnriL  6)l 
A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind. 
But  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  till  afterwudi  (zziz. 
U). 

The  following  ia  from  Isaiali  Ihr.  7,  8, 10  :^ 

For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee^ 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee  ; 

In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  £ue  from  thee  for  a 

moment, 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  1  hATe  mercy 

on  thee, 
Saith  the  Lonl  thy  Redeemer. 
For  the  mountains  shall  depart^ 
And  the  hills  be  removed ; 
But  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee^ 
Neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  rv* 

moved, 
Saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee. 

Zd,  The  constructive  parallelism  oooaiats  not 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment  or  the 
opposition  of  the  sentiment  or  words,  but  merely 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  There  ia  a 
correspondence  and  equality  between  different 
propositions  in  resjisct  of  the  shape  and  tnm  of 
the  whole  sentence.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  this  kind  of  parallelism  in  Psalm  xiz.  7-9  : — 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul : 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple : 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the 
heart: 

The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlight- 
ening the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever : 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether. 

The  variety  in  the  form  of  the  constructive 
parallelism  is  very  great.  Sometimes  the  paral- 
lelism is  more,  sometimes  less  exact ;  sometimes 
it  is  hardly  at  all  apparent  It  requires,  indeed, 
particular  attention,  much  study  of  the  genius  of 
the  language,  much  practice  in  the  analysis  of 
the  construction,  to  be  able  in  all  cases  to  see 
and  to  distinguish  the  nice  rests  and  pauses 
which  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  give  the 
perioil  or  sentence  it-s  intended  turn  and  cadence, 
and  to  each  part  its  due  time  imd  proportion. 

The  parallelisms  of  Scripture  (for  they  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  i)oetical  portions  of  it) 
are  well  deserving  of  careful  observation.  They 
often  greatly  aid  in  both  tlie  tmnslation  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God  (Lowth, 
Isitiah,  12, 19,  20,  21,  24 ;  Lowth,  LccL  on  Eeb. 
Poetry,  ii.  34,  39,  48). 

It  would  almost  api>ear  that  the  Hebrews 
were  distinguished  by  poetical  };enius.  The  pro- 
phetic blessings  which  Jacob,  when  he  was  d^ing, 
pronounced  on  his  sons  and  their  jx>sterity  were 
an  early  example  of  this  temperament  ^Gen. 
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xliz.  1-28).  Then  we  have  Moses'  triumphal 
soDg  on  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Bed  Sea  (Exod  zv.  1-22) ;  and  again  his  song 
shortly  before  his  death  (Dent  zzzii  1-44,  and 
also  Ps.  zc,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  title 
prefixed  to  it).  If  the  Book  of  Job  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Hebrew,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  is 
likely  it  was  of  an  early  date ;  and  most  as- 
suredly it  displays  high  poetic  genius.  Then  we 
have  David,  *  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,'  and 
the  other  writers  of  the  Psalms  ;  Solomon  his 
son,  King  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  others  of  the  prophets.  Nor  was  the  poetic 
temperament  con&ied  to  men  ;  women  also  par- 
took of  it  There  was  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  ; 
there  was  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii  1-10) ;  there  was 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (Luke  L  46-65). 
One  would  almost  think  that  poesy  was  the 
channel  in  which  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the 
Hebrews  naturally  ran. 

POMEGRAN'ATB.  That  the  Hebrew  word 
pD*^  denotes  the  pomegranate-tree  and  its  fruit  is 
proved  by  the  coociirrent  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient translations,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  tree,  which  has  a  simihur  sound. 

The  pomegranate-tree  grows  to  no  great 
height,  and  sends  forth  a  number  of  sprouts  from 
the  same  root  The  boughs  are  very  thick,  and 
armed  with  thorns.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  olive  and  myrtle  trees,  and  hang  on  red 
stalks.  The  flowers,  which  stand  isolated,  are 
large,  of  a  stellated  form  and  blood-red  colour. 
They  grow  into  a  delicious  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
globular  shape  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple.  The 
interior  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  divided  into  nine 
or  ten  compartments,  and  contains  a  number  of 
purple  seeds  and  a  juicy  liquor.  The  pome- 
granate-tree is  common  in  all  the  gardens  of 
Syria,  particularly  about  Aleppo.  The  ripe 
fhiit  is  seldom  found  in  abundance  before  the 
end  of  August,  when  most  families  lay  in  a  store 
of  it  for  the  winter.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
fhiit — one  is  sweet,  another  very  sour,  and  the 
third  has  an  agreeable  mixture  of  both  tastes 
combined.  The  juice  of  the  sour  pomegranate 
is  used  instead  of  vinegar.  The  fruits  of  the 
other  two  varieties  are  sometimes  served  up  at 
table  along  with  sugar  and  rose-water.  The 
kernels,  likewise,  both  fresh  and  dried,  form  an 
important  article  of  cookery. 

The  first  mention  which  we  have  of  pome- 
granates in  the  Scripture  is  in  Num.  xx.  5, 
where  we  find  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
complaining :  '  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to 
come  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil 
place  ?  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates.*  This  appears  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  previously  acquainted  with 
pomegranates  in  Egypt,  where  they  do  grow  in 
the  present  day.  At  oil  events,  Moses  did  hold 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  having  them  in 
Canaan,  which  he  describes  as  '  a  land  of  wheat 
and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pome- 
granates (Deut  viil  8) ;  and  accordingly  the 
spies  who  were  sent  to  search  out  the  land,  when 
'  they  came  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  cut  down 
from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes, 
and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff,  and  of 
the  pomegranates  and  of  the  figs'  (Num.  xiiL  23). 
From  the  beauty  of  the  tree  or  its  fruits  it  was 


taken  as  t  pattern  for  ornaments  on  the  fringe 
of  Aaron's  robe  (Ezod.  zzviiL  83,  34),  and  on 
the  two  pillars  of  brass  caUed  Jaddn  and  Bqas 
in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  15, 18, 20,  21, 
42  ;  2  Kings  zxv.  17).  In  Song  iv.  13  we  read 
of  '  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,'  and  in  ver.  8 
the  beauty  of  the  spouse  is  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  this  fhiit :  '  Thy  cheeks  are  like  a 
piece  of  a  pomegranate  within  thy  locks.'  From 
viiL  2  it  would  appear  that  tiie  juice  of  the 
pomegranate  was  made  into  wine,  or  that  wine 
was  spiced  with  this  fruit :  '  I  would  cause  thee 
to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 
granate.' The  value  which  was  set  on  the 
pomegranate  is  shewn  by  its  being  enumerated 
along  with  the  trees  which  were  specially  useful 
and  were  in  most  common  use,  as  the  vine,  the 
fig,  the  olive^  and  the  palm  trees  (Joel  L  12 ; 
Hag.  IL  19;  Bosen.  JBot) 

PONTUS  lay  on  the  north-«ast  of  Asia  Minor, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  reigned 
Mithridates,  who  presented  at  one  time  a  formid- 
able and  protracted  opposition  to  Borne.  The 
war  with  this  prince  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
wars  in  which  the  Boman  republic  was  ever  en- 
gaged, and  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  struggle 
that  Pompey  brought  the  kingdom  ot  Pontns 
under  the  Boman  yoke  (Conybeare,  L  266). 
Among  the  strangers  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  '  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  na- 
tion under  heaven,'  were  some  frt)m  Pontus 
(Acts  ii  5,  0) ;  and  it  is  very  possible  they  may 
have  carried  the  gospel  back  with  them  to  that 
country.  The  aposUe  Peter  addressed  his  First 
Epistle  to,  among  others,  the  strangers  in  Pontns 
(1  Pet  i  1).  'A  Jew  named  Aquila,  bom  in 
Pontus'  (Acts  xviii  1),  became  one  of  the  most 
attached  and  steady  friends  of  the  apostle  PauL 

POPtiABrTBEE.     [liiBiTEH], 

POSSESSION  BT  DEMON&      [DlSBASBS.] 

POST,  a  covier  or  swift  messenger  for 
riding  or  running  with  letters  or  other  intelli- 
gence. Some  foot-posts  in  Barbary  are  said  to 
run  150  miles  in  24  hours.  In  many  countries 
in  Asia  and  Africa  no  posts  like  ours  are  estab- 
lished, but  for  a  small  price  a  messenger  may 
be  got  to  run  express  with  a  letter.  To  convey 
intelligence  quickly  the  Persian  kings  had  sen- 
tinels placed  at  proper  distances,  who,  by  crying 
one  to  another,  gave  notice  of  public  occurrences. 
This  method,  however,  was  quite  improper  for 
secrets  ;  Cyrus  therefore  settled  posts  that  rode 
night  and  day,  in  the  manner  of  ours  (Esther  iiL 
13).  The  Asiatics  and  others  had  also  pigeons 
which  carried  letters,  especially  from  besieged 
cities.  They  had  posts  in  Babylon  that  ran 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  ( Jer.  U.  31). 
Man's  life  is  swifter  than  a  post :  continually 
hurries  on  to  an  end  (Job  ix.  25). 

POUND.  This  word  has  been  employed  im* 
properly  to  render  maiteh  in  several  passages  of 
the  0.  T.  and  Mya  in  the  New.  [BIineh.]  The 
Greek  word  Xirpa  is  considered  as  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  libm,  which  signifies  h pound  weight; 
but  the  litra  varied  in  different  countries,  and 
many  kinds  of  merchandise  were  sold  according 
to  the  litra  of  the  particular  country  from  whi(^ 
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they  were  brought.    The  Roman  libra  oonalstod  called  power,  as  it  marics  her  aubjectioii  to  the 

of  12  oz.,  and  was  nearly  equal  to   12  os.  power  of  her  husband  (1  Ckir.  zi  10).    At  the 

a;voirdupoi8e  (Adam,  JRom,  Ant  454 ;  Robinson,  resurrection  the  saints  shall  be  raised  in  power  : 

€fr.  Lex.  482  ;  Parkhurst,  Or.  Lex.  401 ;  Jahn,  their  bodies  shall  be  for  ever  freed  from  tifof 

Bib.  Ant  60).    Even  in  onr  own  ooontry  we  infirmity,  and  able  to  bear  their  exceeding  and 

have  pounds  of  different  weights  and  values :  eternal  weight  of  glory  with  which  they  shall 

the  Troy  pound,  consisting  of  12  oz. ;  the  avoii^  then  be  invested,  and  to  perform  the  great  and 

dupoise  pound  of  16  oz.     We  have  also  the  important  duties  which  they  shall  now  be  called 

numey  pound,  consisting  of  20s.,  which  many  to  fulfil  (1  Cor.  zv.  43). 
miwittm^y  suppose  to  be  what  is  in«M»t  in       PftfiTO'RIUM  (rpoircipior),  the  general's 

the  parable  of  the  pound  (Luke  xix.  12-27).  ^^^^  |jj  ^  g^mp .  ^^  jj^,^  f„  ^tlaee  at  the 

In  our  translation  the  word  pound  is  therefore  governor  of  a  province,  whether  a  prsetor  or 

▼ague  and  indefinite ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  made  other  officer;  any  large  house,  a  palace.     Hence 

•  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  i^theN.  T.  a  pnetorian  residence,  governor's 

to  have  retained  in  aU  cases  wajieA  in  the  0.  T.  house,  palace.  Used  of— 1.  The  palace  of  Herod 

and  mna  in  the  New.  ^^  Jerusalem,  built  with  great  magnificence  at 

POWTTO     1    AWiJt^  n,.  .f«»««tv  mn-  ^\  *^  uorthem  part  of  the  upper  city,  westward 

POWER.     1.  Abdity  or  strength  (Hoe.  xii.  ^  ^^  temple  and  overlooking  the  latter.     Wiih 

8-4).    2.  Authority  and  nght  to  govern  king-  ^^  ^^^    ^^  connected  the  three  towea 

J'*'SLj!*^"'/TV^x''^r*iSl^*"'i^5  HippiasTPhasael,  and  Mariamne.    In  this  palace 

ii^J^^A^^^  fiVnJ'J^^  the"^  Roman  procuratore,  whose  he^i^iuaitere 

iLir  •  ^  h  ^''r.  ^2  ^  ^^  Jiolence  (Itoa  iv.  ^^  properly  at  Caesarea,  took  up  their  lesid- 

3?^-^^^^  ^*^  TTu  ^'^^L^ ^"  «>ce  wheTthey  visited  Jerusalem,  their  iribunal 

bounded  strength  and  auth^ty  (Matt  xxvi  ^.     set  up  in  the  open  court  or  area  before  it 

64).    Christ  crucified  is  called  the  poirer  of  Gk)d :  i„^att  mn.  27  and  Mark  xv.  16  it  seems  to 

to  the  constitution  of  his  person  God-man,  and  refer  to  the  court  or  part  of  the  pahuse  where  the 

to  his  office,  and  the  execution  of  t,  in  ransom-  procurator's  guards  were  stetioned. 
fag,  converting,  and  forgiving  sinners,  God  s       g.  The  palace  and  court  built  by  Herod  tha 

•tren^  and  autiwrity  are  marveUously  di^  q^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  beautified  Cssaiea, 

•played  (1  Cor.  L  24^  ^Tbe  Holy  Ghost  is  <Mlled  ^^^       j^     ^„  -^  y^^  „^^„  ^  lesidenoe 

^  f?"^  ''L*^*  ^u^^.  ^  t"^""^^^  ^}^  of  the  ^ocurator  (Acts  xxiiL  %b\ 
inight  and  efficacy  by  which  he  acted  in  the  in-       g.  Ae  Roman  emperoi's   palace   at  Rome 

Mmation  of  Chns^  and  does  act  in  the  salvation  ^^p^  ^  jgj .  ^^^  .ome  understand  by  the  woid 

of  men  (Luke  L  86).    Angels,  good  and  bad,  are  ^^^    y^  ^^  pratorian  camp  at  Rome— iA 

called  powers  :  they,  when  authorised  or  per-  ^j^^  ^  ^^        ^ters  of  the  pnetorian  cohort., 

mitted  by  God,  are  able  to  do  great  and  mighty  fj^^  ^^  ^  ^^    ^f  ^^^^  t^     instituted  by 

acts  su^as  other  creatures  are  unequal  to  (CoL  Augustus  to  guard  his  person  and  to  have  charge 

i  16 ;  Eph, jri  12).     Magistrates  are  powers  :  ^f  ^^e  city  (Robinson,  Or.  Lex.  695 ;  Parkhurst, 

they  are  vested  with  authority,  rule  over  others,  g^  j^  \^^     ^dara,  Rom.  Ani.  522). 
and  are  able  to  do  much  which  other  men  cannot 

do  (Rom.  ziii.  1).     '  Christ  has  all  power  given        PRAISE.     1.  A  confession  of  the  glorious 

unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth :'  he  is  invested  excellencies  of  God.     This  was  commonly  ex- 

with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  creation,  pressed  in  song.    Of  this  we  have  many  examples 

animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  in  the  Psalms.    Even  in  heaven  it  is  represented 

and  in  a  special  manner  over  the  churoh  visible  as  assuming  the  form  of  song  (Ps.  cxxxviiL  1 ; 

and  invisible  ;  and  he  will  exercise  this  autho-  Rev.  v.  9 ;  xiv.  8 ;  xv.  3).    2.  A  declaring  of  the 

xity  in  behalf  of  his  servants  and  in  promoting  good  qualities  of  men  (Prov.  xxviL  2) ;  or  the  im- 

the  interests  of  his  kingdom  (Matt  xxviiL  18).  aginary  excellencies  of  idols  (Dan.  v.  4,  28). 

He  shall  put  down  all  power  when  at  the  end  3.  The  person  or  good  deeds  commended  (Deut 

of  the  world  he  shall  divest  all  rulers,  civil  and  x.  21  ;  Ps.  cvi.  2).     So  God  is  the  praise  of  his 

eoclesiastical,  of  the  authority  they  had  pre-  people — i,t.  the  object  whom  they  praise  (Jer. 

viously  exercised,  and  shall  henceforth  cause  the  xviL  14).     Magistrates  are  for  the  praise,  oom- 

office  of  the  magistracy  and  ministry  to  cease  (1  mendation,  and  encouragement  of  them  that 

Cor.  XV.  24).    Jacob  had  power  with  the  angel,  do  well  (Rom.  xiii.  3). 

and  prevailed  :  by  the  fervent  prayer  of  faith  he        Praise  as  an  act  of  religious  worship  appears 

obtained  the  blessing  he  desired  (Gen.  xxxii  28).  to  have  been  performed  under  the  Jewish  dis- 

The  powere  of  the  world  to  come  are  the  mighty  pensation  standing  (1  Chron.  xxxiii.  SO  ;  Ps. 

Infiuences  and  miraculous  operations  of  the  Holy  cxxxiv.  1 ;  cxxxv.  1-3  ;  Neh.  ix.  5).    This  atti- 

Ghost  (Heb.  vi  5).  The  powere  of  heaven  shaken  tude  was  at  once  reverential  and  was  that  best 

before  Christ's  coming  may  denote  the  fearful  adapted  for  giving  full  and  easy  play  to  the 

tokens  in  the  sky  and  the  overturning  of  the  lungs  and  the  organ  of  voice.      Though  instm- 

govemore  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and  mental  music  was  much  in  use  in  the  temple 

the  luminaries  of  heaven  shaken  and  darkened  service  as  regulated  by  David  and  Solomon,  yet 

beforethelastjudgment(Matt  xxiv.  29).   Satan  we  have  no  notice  of  itR   being  employed  in 

hath  the  power  of  death  :  he  introduced  sin,  the  divine  worship  in  either  the  antediluvian,  the 

cause  of  death  ;  he  terrifies  men  with  the  fear  patriarchal,  or  the  Mosaic  periods  of  the  church, 

of  death ;  and  he  torments  them  in  the  second  with  the  exception  of  the  chorus  which  Miriam 

death  (Heb.  il  14).     Death  and  life  are  in  the  and  her  fellow-women  subjoined  to  the  triumphal 

power  of  the  tongue :  words  have  often  no  song  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  on  the  ovei^ 

small  hand  in  occasioning  death  or  life  (Prov.  throw  of  Pharaoh  and  his  array  in  the  Red  Sea. 

xviii.  21).    A  woman's  vail  or  head-covering  is  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  aa  regaidi 
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the  Mosaic  dispensation,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  in- 
structions which  the  great  legislator  gave  as  to 
religious  observances  under  that  economy. 

In  the  N.  T.  there  is  no  reference  to  instra- 
mental  music  as  in  use  among  the  Christians  of 
apostolic  times.  It  is  simply  vocal  music  that 
is  ever  mentioned.  The  great  point  to  which 
our  attention  is  drawn  is  the  duty  of  worship- 
ping 'in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  'I  will  sing/ 
says  Paul,  '  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with 
the  understanding  also'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  'Be 
filled  with  the  spirit,'  says  he  in  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  'speaking  to  yourselves  tn  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
making  melody  in  ybur  hearts  to  the  Lord' 
(Eph.  V.  19) ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
he  in  like  manner  says  :  '  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  richly  hi  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and 
admonisldng  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord'  (CoL  ilL  16).  '  Is  any  among 
you  merry  ?'  says  James,  '  let  him  sing  psalms 
(James  v.  18). 

These  passages  might  be  proof  enough  that 
instrumental  music  waa  not  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians in  apostolic  times  ;  and  this  is  conclusively 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  introduced 
into  the  church  until  ages  after.  '  The  ancient 
fathers,'  says  Dr.  Jennings,  '  were  so  far  fh>m 
practising  or  approving  instrumental  music  in 
Christian  wonUp  that  some  would  hardly 
allow  it  was  used  in  the  Jewish ;  but  put  alle- 
gorical interpretations  on  the  texts  which  men- 
tion it.'  'St  Basil  calls  musical  instruments 
the  invention  of  Jubal  of  the  race  of  Cain ;  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says  they  are  better  for 
beasts  than  men.  That  musical  instruments 
were  not  used  even  in  the  Papal  church  in 
Thomas  Aquinas'  time,  about  the  year  1250, 
appears  from  this  passage  in  his  Queationa: 
'  In  the  old  law  Qod  was  praised  both  with 
musical  instruments  and  human  voices  ;  but  the 
Christian  church  does  not  use  instruments  to 
praise  him,  lest  she  should  seem  to  judaise. 
So  that  it  seems  instrumental  music  hath  been 
introduced  into  Christian  worship  within  about 
the  last  500  years,  in  the  darkest  and  most  cor* 
rupt  times  of  popery'  (Jennings,  Jew.  ArUiq.  L 
283). 

The  Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  his  valuable 
Enquiry  into  the  ConstitiUiony  Discipline,  Unity, 
and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  first 
Three  Hundred  years  after  Christ,  sajrs :  '  When 
the  congregation  was  assembled  the  first  act  of 
divine  service  which  they  performed  was  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  '  In  our  public 
assemblies,'  says  Tertullian,  '  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  psalms  sung,  sermons  preached,  and  prayer 
presented'  (part  ii.  p.  4).  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  worship  of  our  churches  in  this 
country  generally  is  so  much  in  correspondence 
with  that  of  the  primitive  church.  Lord  King 
afterwards  says  :  'As  for  church  music,  for 
organs  and  the  like,  those  primitive  ages  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  them  ;  for  it  cannot  ration- 
ally be  conceived  that  in  those  days  of  continual 
persecution  and  violence  they  could  either  use 
or  preserve  them  ;  all  that  they  looked  after 
was  to  sing  in  rhyrae,  metre,  tune,  and  concert ; 
to  offer  up  unto  God  the  praise  of  their  voices, 


lips,  «nd  months,  which  Clemens  Alexandrums 
thinks  was  emblematised  or  shadowed  forth  by 
those  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  Ps.  cL 
where^  saith  he,  'We  are  commanded  to 
praise  God  on  the  psaltery,  that  is  on  the 
tongue,  because  the  tongue  is  the  psaltery  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  to  praise  him  on  the  harp,  by  which 
we  must  understand  the  mouth  ;  and  to  praise 
him  on  the  loud  sounding  cymbals,  by  which 
the  tongue  is  to  be  understood,  which  sounds  or 
speaks  through  the  knocking  or  coition  of  the 
lips' '  {lb.  p.  11).  Though  we  do  not  admit  of 
Clement's  interpretation  of  this  passage,  yet  the 
very  circumstance  that  he  put  upon  it  so 
forced  and  fjEU^fetohed  an  interpretation  afforda 
the  strongest  proof  that  instrumental  music 
was  not  then  (the  latter  part  of  the  2d 
or  early  part  of  the  8d  century)  in  use  in  the 
church,  as  if  it  had,  he  would  scarcely  have  put 
forth  such  a  gross  representation  of  it 

Now,  when  we  combine  together  these  two 
facts,  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  religious  wor- 
ship, and  that  it  was  not  in  use  in  the  church 
until  centuries  after,  this  may  be  held  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  it  was  not  in  use  in  the 
apostolic  churches ;  for  though  the  practice  of 
the  apostolic  churches  might  in  many  cases  be 
laid  aside  as  the  church  grew  more  corrupt,  it 
is  utterly  unlikely  that  instrumental  music, 
had  it  been  in  use  in  them,  would  be  laid 
aside  as  the  church  advanced  in  corruption,  for 
it  is  just  one  of  those  usages  which  are  congenial 
to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and  which  we 
acoordingly  fiind  was  brought  in  in  the  darkest 
age  of  popery. 

There  is  thus  no  room  to  say  that  instru- 
mental music  in  Christian  churches  is  of  divine 
authority.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
is  of  human  invention — an  act  of  will-worship 
— an  attempt  of  man  to  improve  or  mend  the 
work  of  God,  as  if  he  knew  better  than  God 
what  was  best  fitted  to  cherish  devotional  feel- 
ings in  the  human  breast,  and  what  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  himself  as  an  act  of  worship. 
In  religion  man  has  made  a  thousand  attempts 
to  mend  the  work  of  God,  but  in  doing  so  he 
has  signally  faUed — generally  in  fact  marring  it, 
and  that  often  to  such  a  degree  as  entirely  to 
destroy  its  glory  and  beauty,  its  excellence,  and 
useftdness.  There  is  vast  truth  in  these  wonis 
of  the  apostie  :  '  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  man,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  man'  (1  Cor.  i  25). 

Simplicity  is  one  of  the  grand  characteristics 
of  Christianity,  and  a  most  important  principle 
it  is.  It  is  eminentiy  conservative,  and  hence  its 
eminent  useftdness.  If  it  had  been  strictiy  ad- 
hered to  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  it  would 
have  preserved  the  church  of  Christ  from  all  or 
nearly  all  the  perversions  and  corruptions  by 
which  it  has  been  so  deeply  injured.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  simple  principle,  and  is  easily 
applied.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  the  golden 
rule  :  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  i^ould 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  It  is  not 
only  an  eminentiy  conservative  principle  ;  it  is 
also  a  powerful  r^ormatory  principle.  If  wisely 
and  honestly  applied  in  the  light  of  God's  word, 
it  would  clear  away  from  most  churches  many 
unscriptural  practices  which  prevail  in  them. 
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and  bring  them  back  to  aomewbat  of  the  oondi- 
tion  of  primitive  Christiaiiity. 

Iiistziimental  music  is  often  introduced  into 
public  worship  under  the  plea  that  it  will  pro- 
mote the  devotional  feelings  of  the  worshippers; 
but  we  suspect  the  contrary  of  this  is  more 
commonly  the  result  Their  minds  kre  so  apt 
to  be  taken  up  with  and  carried  away  by  the 
music  that  devotional  feelings  are  entirely  for- 
gotten. It  often  appears  to  degenerate  into 
musical  performances — we  might  even  say  into 
musical  entertainments. 

Churches  had  need  to  look  well  to  themselves 
that  they  do  not  lay  themselves  open  to  that 
rebuke  of  our  Lord  :  '  Ye  hypocrites,  well  did 
Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  siting,  This  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  moutii,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart 
is  far  fh>m  me.  But  in  vain  they  do  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  oommaBdments  of 
men'  (Matt  zv.  7-9). 

PRAYlSR  consists,  strkstly  speaking,  in  the 
utterance  of  our  desires  to  Qod  ;  but  it  includes 
also  adoration  of  him,  confession  of  our  sins, 
expression  of  our  wants,  and  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  mercies  (Dan.  iz.  S-19).  It  is 
called  in  Scripture  asking  (Matt  viL  7-11) ; 
calling  upon  God,  ciying  to  him  (Ps.  czlv.  18, 
19) ;  pouring  out  the  heart  before  him  (bdL  8); 
supplication  with  thanksgiving  (PhiL  iv.  6). 
Its  nature  is  further  indicated  by  the  postures 
taken  in  prayer,  as  standing  before  God  (Neh. 
iz.  2  ;  Mark  zL  25 ;  Luke  zviiL  11,  13) ;  bow- 
ing down  the  head  toward  the  earth  (Gen.  zziv. 
26,  27  ;  Exod.  zxziv.  8,  9) ;  kneeling  down 
upon  the  knees  (2  Chron.  vi  13 ;  Ps.  zcv.  6 ; 
Eph.  ill  14)  ;  lifting  up  the  eyes  to  heaven  (Ps. 
czziiL  1  ;  John  zviL  1)  ;  spreading  fcHrth  (Is.  L 
15),  stretching  out  (Ps.  IzxzviiL  9),  and  lifting 
up  the  hands  (Ps.  czzxiv.  2 ;  1  Tim.  ii  8). 
These  postures  were  expressive  of  humility, 
humiliation,  helplessness,  dependence,  importu- 
nity. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  ha^e  the  strongest  en- 
couragements to  prayer  (Matt.  viL  7,  8 ;  Ps. 
cxlv.  18,  19) ;  but  it  must  be  for  things  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  God  (1  John  v.  14 ;  James 
iv.  b) ;  must  be  offered  up  in  faith  (Matt  xxi.  22 ; 
Jarics  i  6,  7) ;  must  be  presented  in  the  name 
of  Christ  (John  xiv.  13,  14  ;  xvL  23,  24) ;  must 
be  sincere,  earnest,  and  persevering  (Ps.  zvii.  1 ; 
Luke  xviii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  Bom.  xil  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  18  ;  James  v.  16).  Sin  a  hinderance 
to  success  in  prayer  (Is.  lix.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  IxvL  18  ; 
1  John  iii.  22). 

Prayer  is  at  once  a  duty  And  a  privilege.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  unconverted 
as  well  as  of  believers  (la.  Iv.  6,  7 ;  Acts  viiL 
22,  23).  It  is  to  be  made  for  all  classes  of  men 
(1  Tim.  iL  1,  2) ;  in  a  special  manner  for  min- 
isters, not  excepting  the  most  eminent  (Eph.  vi. 
19,  20 ;  Col.  iv.  3.  4  ;  2  Thess.  iiL  1,  2),  and 
for  fellow-Christians  (Eph,  116-19;  PhiL  i.  3-5; 
James  v.  16)  ;  for  temporal  as  well  as  for 
spiritual  mercies  (Phil.  iv.  6  ;  James  v.  13-15). 

Though  forms  of  prayer  are  allowable  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  and  of  persons  who  are  not 
yet  able  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  crutches  are  allowed  to  the  lame,  yet 
the  use  is  not  to  be  continued  longer  than  is 


absolutely  necessary.  Beggars  find  no  diiBenlty 
in  telling  their  wants  ;  and  if  one  has  a  mode- 
rate knowledge  of  God,  and  of  himself,  and  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  he  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  giving  expression  to  his  desires  in  prayer ;  and 
by  daily  practice,  and  by  seeking  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  zL  18  ;  Rom.  TiiL  26^ 
he  will  find  the  faculty  so  improve  as  to  enable 
him  to  pray  without  any  foreign  or  artificial  aids. 

Solomon  by  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  gave  countenance,  if  he  did  not  even 
give  rise,  to  the  practice  of  praying  with  the  face 
toward  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  ma^iifioent  house 
which  he  had  built  there  (1  Kings  viiL  29,  80, 
33-35, 88,  42,  44,  48).  Jonah,  when  praying  in 
the  bdly  of  the  whale,  used  these  words  :  '  Tet 
I  will  look  again  to  thy  holy  temple'  0L  4) ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  Darius^  that 
'  whosoever  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or 
man  for  thirty  days  should  be  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions,'  Daniel  went  into  his  house,  and  his 
windows  being  open  in  his  chamb^  toward 
Jerusalem,  be  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a-day  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God  as  he  did  aforetime'  (Dan.  vi  8-10). 
Considering  the  ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  the  religious  relations  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  temple,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Jews,  when  at  a  distance  from 
them,  should  in  prayer  turn  their  faces  toward 
them,  as  being  in  some  sense  the  seat  of  the 
divine  presence  on  earth,  and  especially  that 
they  should  turn  a  wist&l  eye  toward  them  in 
their  prayers.  It  was  perhaps  this  custom  of 
the  Jews  which  led  Christian  congregations, 
even  so  early  as  the  2d  century,  when  they 
stood  up  for  prayer,  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  east — a  practice  for  which  they  assigned 
symbolical  and  other  superstitious  reasons  not 
unlike  those  of  which  so  much  has  of  late  yean 
been  heard  from  the  votaries  of  Romanism  and 
Puseyism  in  behalf  of  their  practices.  For  their 
worshipping  toward  that  quarter,  and  for  their 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sun- 
day so  called,  because  dedicated  to  the  sun,  they 
were,  TertuUian  informs  us,  accused  by  the 
heathens  of  reverencing  and  adoring  the  sun 
{Enquiry  into  the  Constitution^  etc,,  qf  the  Pri" 
miiive  Church,  part  ii.  18-22). 

Among  the  Jews  numerous  forms  of  prayer 
are  prescribed  for  the  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
and  for  domestic  and  private  use.  They  are  all 
appointeil  to  be  said  in  Hebrew,  which  is  far 
from  being  generally  understood  by  modem 
Jews ;  and  multitudes  jabber  the  words  who 
annex  no  ideas  to  the  sounds  they  have  been 
taught  to  utter,  yet  are  deluded  wiUi  a  persua- 
sion that  their  unmeaning  jargon  is  an  accept- 
able 8er\'ice  to  Jehovah.  Of  late  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  this  evil  in  some  de- 
gree by  printing  the  prayers  in  Hebrew  on  one 
page  and  a  translation  on  the  opposite  page. 

Most  of  the  prayers  are  affirmed  by  the  rabbii 
to  be  of  high  antiquity,  but  those  which  they 
esteem  most  solemn  and  important  are  called 
Shemoneh  Esrehy  or  the  Eighteen  Prayers.  They 
tell  us  they  were  composed  and  instituted  by 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  sjniagogue,  and 
that  a  little  before  the  destniction  of  the  second 
temple  Rabbi  Gamaliel  added  another  prayei 
against  heretics  and  apostates,  referring  doubt- 
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less  to  such  persons  as  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. This  additional  prayer  is  now  inserted 
as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen  ;  but 
they  still  retain  the  name  of  Shemoneh  Esreh. 
These  nineteen  prayers  are  required  to  be  said 
by  all  Israelites  that  are  of  age,  without  any 
exception,  either  in  public  in  the  synagogue  or 
in  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be,  three  times  every  day.  In  this 
they  consider  themselves  as  conforming  to  the 
dedaration  of  David :  '  Evening  and  morning 
and  at  noon  will  I  pray'  (Ps.  Iv.  17) ;  and  imi- 
tating the  custom  of  Daniel,  who  '  kneeled  upon 
his  Imees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and 
gave  thanks  before  his  God'  (Dan.  vL  10). 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  short 
prayers  and  benedictions  which  every  man  is 
expected  to  repeat  daily.  The  rabbis  have  ap- 
pointed particular  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
not  only  in  their  stated  services  and  for  every 
benefit  received,  but  also  upon  every  event  that 
occurs  and  every  action  that  ia  performed ;  for 
everything  tasted,  smelt,  or  seen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  are  required  to  repeat  at 
least  a  hundred  benedictions  every  day  (Allen, 
Mod,  JucL  388,  345). 

PBEACH  (To),  PBEACHDro,  Prbaoheb,  are 
words  which,  in  tiie  English  language,  have  all 
a  reference  to  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  of 
some  length  publicly  regarding  the  doctrines  or 
duties  of  religion.  This  is  so  much  the  idea 
conveyed  to  our  minds  by  these  words  that  let 
any  one  of  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  be 
wanting,  it  would  not  be  deemed  by  most  peo- 
ple as  preaching.  But  the  words  diiefly  trans- 
lated in  the  Scriptures  to  preachy  preaching, 
preacher  {icripviTaUf  xripvyfiaf  icripv^),  and  their 
cognates  do  not  involve  Uie  most  of  these  ideas. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  necesssary  that  Krfp- 
vyfJM  should  be  a  discourse  of  some  leng^  that 
it  may  only  be  a  single  sentence,  and  a  very 
short  sentence  too  :  nay,  it  is  to  such  brief 
notifications  that  the  term  is  most  frequently 
applied.  Besides,  the  Greek  words  were  used 
with  equal  propriety  whether  the  subject  was 
civil  or  sacred.  Though  the  verb  Kupwrata 
always  implied  public  notification  of  some 
event,  either  accomplished  or  about  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  was  often  accompanied  by  ex- 
hortation to  do  or  to  forbear  something,  yet  it 
never  denoted  either  a  comment  on  or  explana- 
tion of  any  doctrine,  critical  observations  on  or 
illustrations  of  any  subject,  or  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing in  proof  of  anything. 

The  primitive  and  primary  meaning  of 
all  these  words  is  that  of  crying,  publishing, 
proclaiming  as  a  public  crier.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  rendered  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  in  reference  to  the 
proclamation  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  the 
captivity.  But  when  sacred  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  our  translators  commonly  ren- 
der the  words  preach,  preaching,  preacher. 
In  proof  of  the  views  now  stated  we  shall  give 
a  few  examples.  In  Jonah  ill.  1,  2,  we  read  in 
the  K  T.  :  *  The  wonl  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jonah,  saying,  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh,  and 
preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.* 
Now,  it  was  not  a  sermon  or  lengthened  dis- 
course which  he  was  to  deliver ;  it  was  simply 


a  proclamation,  and  a  very  short  prodamation 
toa  '  And  Jonah  cried,  and  said.  Yet  forty 
days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown'  (ver.  4.) 
In  the  Gospels  (Matt  xiL  41 ;  Luke  xi  32)  the 
reference  to  this  event  should  accordingly  be 
rendered  the  men  of  Nineveh  '  repented  at  the 
proclamation  of  Jonah,'  not,  as  in  our  tnmshk 
tion, '  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas.' 

In  Matt  iiL  2  we  read  :  '  In  those  days  came 
John  the  Baptist  making  proclamation'  (not 
preaching  as  in  the  E.  T.)  <  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  and  saying.  Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  It  was  not  a  sermon 
which  he  delivered :  it  was  merely  a  proclama- 
tion that  he  made,  and  it  was  even  a  very  short 
one.  There  is  another  example  of  John's  pro- 
clamations in  Bfaric  L  7,  8.  In  Matt.  iiL  7-12  it 
is  given  in  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  form, 
but  still  it  is  nothing  like  what  we  call  a  preach- 
ing or  sermon. 

Corresponding  with  this  was  the  commission 
which  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  when  he  sent 
them  forth  to  visit  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
house  of  Israel :'  As  ye  go,  proclaim'  (E.  T. 
preach)  *  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand'  (Matt  x.  7). 

There  is  no  authority  of  any  kind  for  rendering 
the  Greek  words  referred  to  preachy  preaching^ 
preacher.  In  translating  it  may  not  always  be 
practicable  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  proclamation, 
yet  it  should  be  done  wherever  it  can  be  done. 
Thus  in  Mark  xvi  15 :'  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  proclaim  the  good  news  to  every 
creatiu^'  not  as  in  the  R  T., '  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature'  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  '  And  that 
repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins  should  be 
proclaimed'  (E.  T. preached)  *  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem'  (Rom.  iL  21).  '  Thou 
who  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thy- 
self 1'  •  Thou  that  proclaimest '  (E.  T.  preacheet) 
'a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal!' 
Here  the  word  proclaim  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. To  preach  is  usually  understood  to  be 
the  professional  act  of  an  official  person ;  but  to 
such  the  appeal  is  obviously  not  confined  here  : 
proclaim,  too,  expresses  very  happily  the  noisy 
ostentatious  show  of  zeal  which  the  speaker 
makes. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  the  verb 
mfpOaffta  occurs  so  manifestly  in  the  sense  of 
proclaim,  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  places  (for 
there  are  no  more)  in  the  N.  T.  where  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  proclaim  :  '  I  saw 
a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  worthy  to  oi)en  the  book,  and  loose  the 
seals  thereof  (Rev.  v.  2) — i.e.  whosoever  is 
worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals 
thereof,  may  come  and  do  it.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  angel's  proclamation  ;  but  every  reader 
must  feel  how  inappropriate  the  word  preaching 
would  have  been  in  this  place. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
words  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  difi'erent  sense, 
often  a  more  extended  sense,  than  their  original 
application,  tliere  ore  some  passages  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostle  Paul  in  which  they  are  used 
in  reference  to  teaching  in  general,  and  where 
the  words  Krip^fftrut  and  ic^pvyfixi  may  not  im- 
properly be  rendered  preach  and  preaching. 
Thus  he  says  :  *  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe'  (1 
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On.  L  11) :  '  My  speeoh  and  my  preaching  was 
not  with  enticing  wordu  of  man's  'wdsdom'  (iL  4). 
Besides  laip^w  and  its  cognates  there  are 
■everal  other  words  which  are  rendered  prmeh 
in  our  translation  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  desirable  that  their  proper 
meaning  had  been  more  exactly  adhered  to,  yet 
as  the  way  in  which  they  are  rendered  does  not 
generally  convey  a  false  idea,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  should  particularly  notice 
them  (Oampbdl,  (TtTspe^  i  871,  878, 881,  884, 
885,  888). 

PRECnOUS  STONEa  <  The  eariiest  notice,' 
says  Rosenmiiller,  'of  certain  precious  stones 
known  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  occurs  in  Ezod. 
zxviiL  17-20,  in  the  description  of  the  breast- 
plate belonging  to  the  official  dress  of  the  high- 
priest.  It  contained  twelve  precious  stones  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  These  then  are  the  most  ancient 
gems  or  cut  stones  known  in  histoiy.'  In  de- 
termining the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  names 
of  the  precious  stones  contained  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  our  principal  guides 
must  be  the  Septuagint  and  Josephns,  who,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  agree  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. 

In  Ezek.  zzviiL  18  the  king  of  Tyre  is  repre- 
sented as  covered  with  the  same  precious  stones 
as  were  in  the  breast-pUtte  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  In  the  Hebrew  text  indeed,  and  so  also  in 
the  E.  T.,  only  nine  of  the  stones  enumerated  by 
Hoses  are  mentioned — ^the  seventii,  eighth,  and 
ninth  being  omitted,  and  the  order  of  ti»e  others 
is  also  somewhat  changed ;  but  in  the  Septua- 
gint all  the  twelve  stones  are  named.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  translator  on 
his  own  authority  supplied  the  three  omitted 
stones,  or  whether  they  formed  part  of  the 
original  text,  and  came  to  be  dropped  out  in  the 
course  of  transcription. 

In  Rev.  xxL  19,  20,  it  is  said  :  <  The  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  city'  (New  Jerusalem) 
'  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones  ;'  and  the  list  which  follows  corresponds 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  with  the  stones  in 
the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest;  but  this 
want  of  perfect  correspondence  may  not  im- 
probably be  the  result  of  the  translation  being 
in  the  one  case  of  Hebrew  names,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  of  Greek  names  ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  several  of 
the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 

The  following,  acconling  to  Roeenmiiller,  are 
the  stones  said  to  be  in  ^e  breast-plate  of  the 
high-priest  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give 
any  particular  description  of  them,  as  descrip- 
tion can  give  but  litUe  idea  of  them  to  the 
general  reader,  and  in  fact  of  most  precious 
stones  there  are  also  considerable  varieties. 

1.  The  aardiua,  called  by  modem  authors  the 
camelian.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients  aardiuSf 
from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  where  it  was 
early  known.  It  was  called  the  camelian  from 
its  colour — a  came  being  like  that  of  raw  flesh. 
The  best  specimens  came  from  Babylon.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  highly 
valued  for  seals  and  other  ornaments. 

2.  The  topaz.  Yellow  is  the  prevailing  colour 
of  this  stone ;  but  it  passei  into  a  great  variety 


of  shades.  That  this  stone  was  highly  Talned 
in  ancient  times  appears  from  wliat  Job  says  of 
it  in  his  eulogium  of  wisdom  :  '  The  topaz  of 
Gush'  (K  T.  Ethiopia)  'shall  not  equal  it; 
neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold  (xxviiL 
19).  By  Gush  we  here  understand  Arabia,  a 
country  whence  came  precious  stones  (Eiek. 
xxvii22). 

8.  The  eofinmcU. 

4.  The  emerald :  so  the  word  1D3  (nopkech) 
ia  rendered  in  Exod.  xxviiL  18  and  EsdL  xxvilL 
18,  but  the  particular  stone  which  is  intended 
is  very  uncertain. 

5.  The  mpphire  la  a  transparent  stone  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  but  of  various  shades  :  the 
finest  are  of  a  deep  azure.  Henoe  the  statement : 
'They  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  w&s 
under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaveit 
in  his  clearness'  (Exod.  xxiv.  10).  In  lustre, 
hardness,  and  value  it  is  second  only  to  the 
diamond.  Job  shews  the  value  which  was 
set  upon  it  when,  in  eulogising  wisdom,  he  says : 
'  It  cannot  be  valued  with  tiie  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  ehoham^  or  the  sapphire 
(xxviiL  16  ;  see  also  Ezek.  L  26 ;  z.  1).  Jere- 
miah, lamenting  the  change  which  had  passed 
on  the  Nasarites,  says  :  '  Their  polishing  was  of 
sapphire'  (Lam.  iv.  7). 

6.  tbrt*  (Tahahni),    This  word  is  rendered 

in  the  E.  T.,  in  Exod.  xxviiL  18,  among  the 
stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  the  dia^ 
mond  ;  but  l^fiS^  {thamir)  is  the  word  used  to 
signify  diamond.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  would 
have  a  diamond  of  such  a  size  as  would  admit 
of  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  being  engraved 
upon  it,  or  whether  it  could  have  been  engraved 
at  alL 

The  yahalom  is  imderstood  to  be  the  onyx. 
Of  this  stone  there  are  several  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  their  strata  of  differ- 
ent colonra  alternate  in  it  White  and  reddish 
stripes  alternating  form  the  sard-onyx,  so  called 
as  if  it  were  a  combination  of  the  sardius 
and  the  onyx ;  white  and  reddish  grey,  the 
chalced-ojijT  ;  greyish-white  and  yeUpw-brown  or 
tawny  the  memphit-oujn^  etc  The  different 
kinds  of  onyx  have  from  early  antiquity  been 
used  for  rings,  seals,  and  cameos,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  often  found  in  collections  of 
antiques. 

7.  The  liffure  or  hyeunnth  {voKvdos).  8  The 
agate.     9.  The  amethyst     10.  The  ehrysolyte. 

1 1.  The  skoham  or  beryL  This  stone  (E.  T.  onj/x) 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iL  12  ss  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  of  Havilah.  Job  sp«iks 
of  the  shobam  as  a  very  precious  stone,  enumerat- 
ing it  along  with  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  the 
sapphire  (xxviii.  16).  Among  the  materials 
which  David  collected  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  there  were,  according  to  1  Ghron.  rrir,, 
2,  shoham  stones. 

12.  The  jasper. 

Such,  according  to  Rosenmtiller,  were  the 
twelve  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 
They  do  not  correspond,  in  various  infitAncea, 
with  the  names  given  in  the  E.  T.  or  by  other 
writers,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  some  of  them. 
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Besides  the  twelve  stones  in  the  high-priest's  posed,  and  so  difficult,  and  yet  ranch  for  the 

breast-plate,  there  are  found  in  the  0.  T.  three  honour  of  Christ,  to  cleave  to  in  principle  and 

other  names,  by  which  it  is  supposed,  with  more  practice  (2  Pet  L  12).     Ministers  present  their 

or  less  certainty,  that  certain  precious  stones  are  hearers  as  chaste  virgina  to  Christ  when,  through 

meant  their  means,  they  come  to  appear  at  his  judg- 

Shamir,  which  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  zvii  1 ;  ment-seat  sound  in  principle,  lively  in  faith, 

Ezek.  iii.  9  ;  Zech.  iii.  12,  Gesenius  considers  as  single  in  affection  to  Christ,  and  holy  in  their 

the  diamond  (834).    In  the  first  of  these  passages  lives  and  conversation  (2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Col.  i  22, 

our  translators  render  it  the  diamond,  and  tibis  28). 
interpretation  of  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate : 

'  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  ¥rith  an  iron  style ;  PRESlSKTS,  gifts  tendered  to  express  re- 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond  graven  upon  the  gard  for  or  testifjr  subjection  to  another,  to 
table  of  their  heart'  This  quite  corresponds  strengthen  friendship,  or  obtain  favours, 
with  the  opinion  that  the  diamond  is  meant,  The  practice  of  making  presents  was  and  still 
since,  according  to  Pliny,  artists  who  engraved  is  very  common  in  Eastern  countries.  Even 
on  stones  made  use  of  small  pieces  of  diamond  kings  and  princes,  and  other  great  men,  were 
set  in  iron  for  the  purpose.  Nor  is  there  any-  not  above  receiving  presents,  and  that  not 
thing  in  the  other  two  passages  where  the  word  merely  from  their  equids,  but  from  persons  of 
occurs,  and  where  it  is  translated  adamant,  inferior  rank.  'A  man's  gift,'  says  Solomon, 
which  is  incompatible  with  this  interpretation,  '  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth  him  before 
hardness  being  the  idea  which  it  is  employed  to  great  men'  (Prov.  xviiL  16).  When  Jacob  con- 
express,  sented,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  Bezgamin's 

In  Is.  liv.  12  we  read :  '  I  will  make  thy  win-  going  down  with  his  brethren  to  Egypt,  as  re- 

dows  of  13*13  {kadkoa  ;  E.  T.  agates),  *  and  thy  quired  by  Joseph,  he  said  :  '  If  it  must  be  so 

gates  of  mpK'   {ekdah ;  JL  T.  carbuncles) ;  now,  do  this  ;  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land 

but  what  stones  are  here  meant  it  is  difficult  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  pre- 

to  say  (Rosen.  Min,  26-45).     There  are  other  sent,  a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices 

words  which  are  rendered  agate  and  carbuncle  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds'  (Gen.  xUii  11). 

in    the    account    of   the  high-priest's    breast-  When  Saul  was  chosen  king  of  Israel  it  is  sai^ : 

plate.  '  But  the  children  of  Belied  despised  him,  and 

The  stones  with  which  the  foundations  of  the  brought  him  no  presents'  (1  Sam.  x.  27).     It 

walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  garnished  ap-  was  not  deemed  unsuitable  in  early  times  to 

pear  to  have  corresponded  generally  with  those  make  presents  to  prophets,  such  as  Samuel  (1 

in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  Sam.  ix.  7,  8),  Elisha  (2  Khigs  v.  5  ;  viii  8,  9). 

though  from  the  names  of  the  latter  being  in  Th^  presents  consisted  not  only  of  silver  and 

Hebrew,  while  those  of  the  former  are  in  Greek,  gold,  but  of  changes  of  raiment  and  other  articles, 

it  is  not  always  possible  to  identify  them.  and  even  of  eatables  (Gen.  xlv.  22  ;  1  Sam. 

PKEDES^INATE.  to  api»int  Woj«h«.dto  l^^^  ^  K)"- ^w^'ott';^ 

some  particUar  end.    mius  the  people  of  God  i„eonsiderable  ialue,  such  as  one  would  think 

were  predestinated     before  the  fojmdabon  of  „„,orthy  of  being  either  offered  or  accepted, 

the  worW    to  be  called,  to  be  ju^ed,  to  be  ^^  g^^           ^         ^    ,  ^  j   ^^^.   ^ 

sanctified,  to  be  glonfle^   '  according  to  the  ^j^                ^^^  ^     ^        ^^^ 

pmrose  of  h.m  who  worketh  all  things  rftor  the  g^^^,^  ^^/.  ^„„t^  ^^ht  shew  them 

counsel  of  his  own  wUl    (Rom.  vuu  29,  30 ;  ,,   .     ■•     ,,    .  ^T      .     ..       ,"»  , „  .  u-u-m  . 

Eph.  L  4-6. 11, 12).    This  we  hold  to  be  at  once  *«," &3^*I^* ^"^'^^t  fhaU  ^l^L 

a  scriptural  and  a  rational  doctrine — so  scnp-  «  *     xi.    -u      j  •           a.  •                  i        j 

"     ,  *^  J          X-      1  i.1-  i.                 *  V  i.        J  nian  ?  for  the  bread  is  spent  m  our  vessels,  and 

tural  and  so  rational  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^            ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

how  any  pious  persons  can  for  a  moment  hesi-  ckni  :  what  have  we?'  *  Behold,' said  the  servant 

tate  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it     The  outcry  ,^            .  j  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^ 

which  IS  often  raised  against  Calvinism  is  com-  ^  ^J^^{  ^^           .  ^^^^^  ^^^^     « that  Vill  I 

monly  the  residt  of  not  miderstandmg  what  ^^^  ^  ^^^  man  of  God  to  teU  xls  our  way'  (1 

Calvinism  is,  and  of  distoriied  views  of  it  |^^    ^  ^.g^      Jeroboam  the  king  of  linel, 

PRES'ENT.     1.  At  hand,  within  view  as  to  when  he  sent  his  wife  to  consult  Ahyah  the 

place  (1  Sam.  xiiL   15).     2.  Just  now,  as  to  prophet,  directed  her  to  take  with  her  a  present 

time  (1  Cor.  iv.  11).     Grod  is  represented  as  of  *  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of 

present  when  he  utters  his  mind,  displays  his  honey'  (1  Kings  xiv.  1-3 ;  see  also  2  Kings  iv. 

glory,  favour,  wrath,  or  other  symbol  of  his  ex-  42). 

istence.     God  and  Christ  are  present  with  the  The  present  which  the  wise  men  from  the  East 

saints  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  the  made  to  the  new-bom  Saviour  is  perhaps  often 

influences  of  his  grace,  and  continued  care  of  looked  on  as  an  individual  and  insulated  fact ; 

his  outward  providence  (Ps.  xlvL  1  ;  Matt  xviiL  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  in  coirespondenco 

20  ;  xxviii.  20).     To  be  present  with  the  Lord  with  a  very  general  custom  in  Eastern  countries  : 

is    to  be  in  heaven  enjoying  the  immediate  *  And  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures, 

views  of  his  glory  and  the  fruition  of  his  love  (2  they  presented  unto  him  gifts  ;  gold,  and  frank- 

Cor.  V.  8).     To  be  present  in  spirit  is  to  be  near  incense,  and  myrrh'  (Matt  ii.  11). 

in  respect  of  direction,  will,  and  inclination  (1  This  ancient  custom  prevails  in  the  East  to 

Cor.  V.  3).     This  present  world  is  one  abounding  the   present  day.      *  When,'   says   Maundrell, 

with  earthly  delights,  and  also  with  troubles,  *  you  would  make  a  visit  to  a  person  of  quality 

temptations,    and    corruptions   (Titus    il    12).  here,  you  must  send  one  before  with  a  present 

The  present  truth  is  that  which  is  notably  op-  to  beqpeak  your  admission,  and  to  know  at  what 
2o2 


boor  your  coming  ma;  b«  moit  Muoc&bte.' ' 
And  in  another  place  he  wyi :  '  Went  to  vait 
apon  the  paslu  of  Tripoli,  having  first  Hint  our 
piMMBit,  aa  the  manner  ia  among  the  Tnrki,  to 
pfDCDTe  a  propitiona  reception,' 


'It  is 


^  in  hand.  All  great  men  ai- 
pect  it  as  B  Idnd  of  tribute  due  to  their  character 
and  authoritj,  and  look  tipoD  themaelvea  aa 
•ffMntal,  and  indeed  defrauded,  wh«n  thia  eom- 
plimeat  ia  omitted  Bven  in  familiar  Tiaita 
■monget  inferior  people  joa  aeldom  have  them 
come  withoat  bringing  a  flower  or  an  orange^ 
or  aome  other  anch  token  of  thrir  leipect  to  die 
paraon  Tixlted'  (Manndretl,  26,  29). 

It  deaerve*  to  be  remarked  th^  in  iht  East  they 
not  only  uniformly  send  befon  them  a  present, 
or  carry  one  with  them,  eipadally  irban  they 
Tjalt  Buperiora,  ciril  or  ecclHlaatieal,  but  that 
thie  present  ia  freqaently  a  piece  of  money,  and 
that  of  no  great  ratoe.  Among  ns  a  trifling 
present  of  money  to  a  peraon  of  distinction 
would  be  deemed  an  affiant ;  it  la  not  io,  how- 
ever, in  the  East.  Indeed  there  are  other  things 
pceeented  in  the  East  beaidea  money  which 
woald  appear  to  na  sitnmely  low  and  mean, 
nnworlhy  the  quality  of  tkosa  that  offer  them  or 
of  thoBe  to  whom  they  are  presented.  In  what 
light  would  a  Bnropean  view  the  preeent  of  a 
goremor  of  an  Egyptian  village  who  sent  to  a 
British  consul  fifty  eggs  aa  a  mark  of  respect, 
and  that  In  a  country  where  these  an  ae  cheap 
a*  to  be  aold  at  the  tale  of  tm  a  p«my  I  (Har- 
mer,  Ola.  ii.  291,298.) 

Preaeata,  however,  were  not  alwaya  of  incon- 
iddentbte  value.  The  queen  of  Shel«  gave  king 
Solomon  '  an  hnndred  and  twenty  talenta  of 
gold,  and  of  apicea  very  great  store,  and  precioiu 
stones  :  there  came  no  more  anch  abundance  of 
■pices  aa  those  which  the  i[ue«i  of  Sheba  gave 
to  king  Solomon'  (1  Sings  i.  2, 10).  When  t)i( 
king  of  Syria  sent  a  letter  with  Maoman  to  the 
king  of  Israel  Ibat  he  might  recover  him  of  hii 
leprosy,  '  he  departed,  and  took  with  him  ten 
talenta  of  aiJver,  and  eii  thousand  of  gold,  and 
tan  changes  of  raiment'  (2  Kings  v.  6,  S.  This 
present,  it  is  probable,  was  intended  chiefly  for 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  had  respect  partly  to  hit. 
tank  as  a  king  and  partly  to  the  great  favonr 
which  was  asked  of  him.  Naaman.  after  he  wbj. 
cured,  besought  Ellsha  to  '  take  a  blessing'— 1,< 
■  praaent  from  him,  which  the  prophet  resolut*!) 
Tvfuaed  ;  but  when  Gehazt  his  servant,  dis 
appointed  at  his  having  done  so,  ran  after 
Naanian,  and,  under  a  fsLse  pretext,  solicited  ia 
his  master's  name  a  talent  of  silver  and  two 
changes  of  raiment,  he  gave  him  'two  talents 
of  silver  in  two  bags,  with  two  changea  of  rai- 
ment' (v.  16,  le,  20-23),  a  present  of  consider 
able  value.  We  have  also  an  example  of  a  large 
preaent  aent  by  Ben-hsdad  the  king  of  Syria  tii 
Eliaha  the  prophet  (viii.  0). 

The  present  which  the  children  ot  lenel  aent 
to  Eglon  king  of  Uoab  was  a  kind  ot  tribute,  or 
an  acknowledgment  of  aubjection  ;  and  the  pre 
aenta  (hat  are  aent  to  powerful  kings  by  other 
princes  are  frequently  looked  npon  as  an  ei- 
presiion  of  inferiority  or  aobmlaaion.  Sir  Johij 
Chardin  has  remarked  that  preaenta  are  vieweil 
In  thii  light  in  such  casea,  not  only  in  Turkey, 
but  through  aluoat  all  the  Levant  and  he  ver; 


iostly  applies  fhia  thought  to  Vn.  IzziL  10. 
That  the  preaenta  there  mentioned  were  of  the 
:iatnra  of  tribute  or  a  taken  of  aubmiaaion  the 
])r«oeding  and  the  fallowing  veraea  put  beyond 
;J1  doubt  (see  bIk)  Pa.  xlv.  12  ;  liviiL  29 ;  Ii. 
U.  9).  The  han^ty  Aaiatio  princai,  bowever, 
often  put  that  constniction  on  pnMlit*  that 
were  not  aent  to  them  with  any  anch  intention. 
As  they  do  so  now,  they  probkldy  did  so 
undentiy  ;  to  which  aome  lesa  pawmtDl  or  dis- 
'     '  '-'ttbamorawillindynibmit, 

ing  eqoivoeal  in  ulbm  nurin 
poverf  ol  princes  (Banner, 
(»*.  11307). 

PRKVENT"  la  derived  ^m  the  Ls^  prtt- 
Dmu,  which  signifies  to  come  or  go  bdbn. 
This  ia  one  of  Uie  wcadt  which  have  changed 
their  aignification  smce  our  common  translation 
was  made,  or  at  least  It  is  used  there  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  ia  not  now  employed.  The  ordinary 
meaning  ot  the  word,  as  it  haa  been  long  need. 


la  in  Job 


the  Scriptures,  a 
iL  12:  'Why  did  the  knees  prsveni  me  — 
Le.  hinder  ma  ftom  giving  up  the  ghost !  It  ia, 
however,  comparatively  seldom  that  the  wotd  ia 
used  in  this  eeoae  in  onr  common  trmnslation. 
It  more  commonly  conveys  the  idea  of  the  Latin 
term  from  which  It  is  derived — to  go  b^on. 
Of  this  we  have  a  lemarkable  example  in  1  Theea. 

IC :  '  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  onto 
ooming  ot  the  Lord  shall  not  go  before'  (E. 
T.  prmmt)  '  them  which  are  asleep  :  tlia  dead 
In  Christ  shall  rise  first '  The  word  may  often 
with  advantage  he  rendered  to  anHdjxUe,  as  in 
Ps.  oiii.  1*7,  1*8  :  'I  anticipated'  (E.  T.  pre- 
venlai)  '  the  dawning  ot  the  morning,  and  cried, 
I  hoped  in  thy  word.  Mine  eyas  ejiticipate' 
[E.  T,  pteoenei  '  the  night  watches.'  So  also  in 
la.  xii.  II  ;  'The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Tama  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty  ; 
they  anticipated'  (K  T.  freoaited)  'with  their 
bread  him  that  fled. 

PBICSa     [OoAna.] 

PRIEST,  one  whoM  office  it  i> 
ligioDS  services,  particularly  to  ofl"! 
It  ia  supposed  by  some  that  in  the  early  agea  of 
the  world  the  fathers  or  heads  ot  families  pe> 
formed  the  pert  of  priests  ;  but  there  ia  no  par- 
ticular evidence  that  the  office  was  restricted  to 
them.  Every  man  appears  to  have  offered  up 
sacrifices  for  himself  when  circiimstsncee  called 
tor  it.  as  Cnin,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  to  whom  we  may  perhaps  add  Job,  as 
having  also  lived  in  early  times,  and  his  three 
friends,  Eliphai,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  (Job  i.  G  ; 
xliL  7-9).  The  Book  of  Genesis  embracea  a 
period  of  upwards  of  2300  years  ;  but  only  one 
priest  is  mentioned  in  it  in  connection  with  troe 
religion — '  Melchiicdek  king  of  Salem,'  who  is 
also  called  '  the  priest  of  the  Moet  High  God" 
<GerL  xiv.  IS).  One  other  priest  is  named  in 
our  common  translation — '  Poli-pherah  priest  of 
On,'  Joseph's  father-in-law  (xli.  45) ;  and  in 
Eiod.  ii.  16,  21  we  sJ™  reod  of  Jethro  'priest 
of  Midian,'  Moses'  father-in  law  ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  word  ia  rendered  in  the  mnrgin  priTict  ,- 
and  OS  the  Hebrew  term  has  both  eii^ifi  cations, 
it  cannot  certainly  he  determined  in  which  lenae 
it  ia  to  be  taken  in  these  paaaagea. 
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When  the  Israelites,  after  coming  ont  of 
Egypt,  were  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai, 
Moses  was  commissioned  by  God  to  say  onto 
them  :  'Te  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  an  holy  nation'  (Exod.  zix.  6)— 
words  which  have  the  aspect  of  the  oflSce  bedng 
exercised  somewhat  generally,  though  perhaps 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  to  be 
devoted  to  God,  and  to  be  much  employed  in 
his  service  (1  Pet  iL  5,  9).  There  were  already 
priests  among  the  Israelites,  for  when  Moses 
was  in  the  mount  with  God  he  received  this 
charge  :  *  Let  the  priests  also  which  come  near 
to  the  Lord  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord 
break  forth  upon  them'  (xiz.  22) ;  and  shortly 
after  Moses  *  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings  and  saeri- 
ficed  peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord' 
(xxiv.  6).  Who  these  young  men  were — 
whether  they  were  priests— does  not  exactly 
appear,  though  it  is  most  natural  so  to  under- 
stand the  passage. 

We  now  come  to  the  institution  of  an  estab- 
lished order  of  priests  among  the  Israelites. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were,  by  the  command  of 
God,  appointed  to  this  office  (Exod.  xxviiL  1), 
and  it  was  made  permanent  in  his  family  (xL 
15;  XXV.  12,  18).  A  peculiar  dress  ('holy 
garments  for  glory  and  for  beauty')  was  to  bs 
worn  by  them  (Exod.  xxviii  2-43),  and  they 
were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  office  by  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonies  (xxix.  1-37).  The  office 
of  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  Aaron  and  his 
family  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  descendants 
of  Levi  were  appointed  to  minister  unto  them 
in  services  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  as  such 
were  called  Levites  (Num.  iii  5-10).  This 
kindled  the  jealousy  of  Korah  and  others  of  the 
family  of  Levi,  who,  not  content  with  the  office 
to  which  they  were  appointed,  sought  the  priest- 
hood also,  and  they  were  joined  in  their  rebellion 
by  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  others  of  the  chief 
men  of  Israel,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  who  were  probably  animated 
by  a  similar  jealousy  of  Moses.  It  was  an 
alarming  movement,  but  the  '  earth  clave  asun- 
der, and  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
up,  and  all  that  appertained  unto  them  ;'  thus 
miraculously  vindicating  the  title  of  Afuron  to 
the  priesthood,  and  the  authority  of  Moses  as 
the  leader  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xvL  1-40). 

Aaron,  in  whose  family  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood was  entailed,  had  four  sons — ^Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar ;  but  the  former 
two  were  struck  dead  by  fire  from  heaven 
'  when  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,'  and  the  priesthood 
was  consequently  confined  to  the  line  of  the 
latter  two.  From  Aaron  the  office  of  chief 
priest  descended  to  his  son  Eleazar,  and  from 
him  to  several  of  his  descendants  in  succession 
(Num.  XX.  25-28  ;  xxiL  10-13 ;  1  Chron.  vi  4- 
6).  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  race 
of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  youngest  son,  but  for  what 
reason  is  not  known.  EU,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  was  the  first  high-priest  of  tibe  line  of 
Ithamar  {AnHq,  v.  11.  5 ;  viiL  1.  3) ;  and  the 
office  continued  in  his  family  until  the  beginning 
of  Solomon's  reign,  when  Abiathar  was  removed 
from  it  on  account  of  his  taking  part  with  Ado- 
n^ah  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne ;  and 


Zadok,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  who  even  in  the 
reign  of  David  was  a  chief  priest  as  well  as 
Abiathar,  was  now  invested  with  the  office  alone 
(2  Sam.  XX.  25 ;  1  Eings  I  7  ;  ii  26,  27,  35) ; 
and  it  continueil  in  his  line  until  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  eaptivity  (1  Chron.  vL  8-15). 

Previous  to  this  David  had  distributed  the 
priests — ^botb  the  sons  of  Eleazar  and  the  sons 
of  Ithamar — '  according  to  their  offices  in  their 
service*  And  there  were  more  chief  men  found 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons  of 
Ithamar.  Among  the  sons  of  Eleazar  there 
were  sixteen  chi^  men  of  the  house  of  their 
father,  and  eight  among  the  sons  of  Ithamar.' 
These  were  divided  by  lot  into  twenty-four 
courses  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  8-19). 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  priests  would 
reside  as  a  body  in  the  place  where  the  taber- 
nacle was,  and  after  the  temple  was  built  in 
Jerusalem ;  but  though  numbers  of  them  did 
probably  congregate  ki  that  city,  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  case.  In  the  division  of  Canaan 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  no  part  of  it  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi — 'the  Lord  was 
their  inheritance;'  but  forty-d^t  cities  were 
given  to  them  by  lot  out  of  the  other  tribes, 
'with  their  suburbs  for  their  cattle,  and  for 
their  substance ;'  and  of  these  forty-eight  cities 
thirteen  were  assigned  to  the  priests  out  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Bezyamin,  and  Simeon — all  of 
them  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the 
south  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xiv.  3,  4 ;  xxL  1-4) ;  so 
that  they  were  not  far  distant  from  the  seats  of 
either  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple.  24acharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  of  the 
course  of  Abia,  one  of  the  courses  originally 
appointed  by  David,  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  only 
'  while  he  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
order  of  his  course.'  '  As  soon  as  the  days  of 
his  ministration  were  accomplished,  he  departed 
to  hlR  own  house,'  which  was  in  the  hill  country 
of  Jiidiea  (Luke  i.  5,  8,  23,  30,  40). 

The  priests  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
way  distinguished  for  piety.  There  were  doubt- 
less good  men  among  them  ;  but  the  office  vras 
no  security  that  it  would  not  be  filled  by  ¥ricked 
and  unprincipled  men.  Witness  the  sons  of 
EIL  It  is  said  they  '  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they 
knew  not  the  Lord.'  Such  was  their  rapacity 
of  the  sacrifices  that  it  is  said  '  the  sin  of  the 
young  men  was  very  great  before  the  Lord ;  for 
men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord.'  It  is 
even  stated  that '  they  lay  with  the  women  that 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.'  Such  indeed  was  their  wicked- 
ness  that  it  brought  on  them  and  their  father's 
house  perhaps  the  most  fearful  doom  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam.  iL  12-36). 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  were  not  many  examples 
of  such  utter  depravity  among  the  priests  as 
this ;  but  yet  we  have  in  subsequent  times 
much  and  strong  evidence  of  the  irreligion  and 
wickedness  of  the  priests  both  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture,  as  in  2  Kings  xiL  4-8  ;  xvi. 
10-16  ;  xxiiL  5-12  ;  2  Chroa  xxix.  34  ;  xxxvL 
14  ;  Ezra  ix.  1,  2 ;  Neh.  xiii  4-9,  28,  29 ;  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  as  in  Is.  xxviiL 
7,  8  ;  Jer.  L  18  ;  iL  8,  26.  27 ;  v.  31  ;  viiL  10;* 
xxvi.  8 ;  Lam.  iv.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxiL  26 ;  Micah 
iiLll;  Zeph.L4;  MaLL6.14;  ILMO).    Of 
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pious  priests  we  hare  examples  in  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (L  1),  in  Ezra  (vii.  1,  12),  and  in 
Zacharias  the  &ther  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lnke 
L  6,  6). 

On  the  retnm  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
Jeshoa  the  son  of  Jozadok  held  the  office  of 
high-prieet,  and  he  took  a  chief  lead  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity.  He  was  of  the  line 
of  Eleazar,  and  fh>m  him  we  hnd  the  line  of 
high-priests  continued  down  to  Jaddua  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Chron.  yi  16 ; 
Ezra  iiL  ;  Zech.  iiL  1 ;  Neh.  xii.  10,  11).  Its 
subsequent  course  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace, 
as  the  line  of  succession  was  often  broken. 
There  were  great  irregularities  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  high-priest  Changes  wem 
firequent.  The  office  was  often  obtained  by 
interest,  by  intrigue,  by  bribery,  and  in  some 
eases  even  by  murder.  Instead  of  being  held 
for  life,  it  was  often  held  for  but  short  periods. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  higb-priest 
to  be  deposed  to  make  room  for  anothw.  The 
office  was  held  by  princes  of  the  Maecabnan 
Ikmily  for  about  180  years.  They  were  both 
high-priests  and  chief  civil  rulers  ;  but  though 
of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  they  had  not  by  birthright 
a  claim  to  the  office.*  The  Bomans  having  sub- 
jected the  country  and  appointed  Herod  king, 
he  and  succeeding  members  of  his  family,  and 
afterwards  the  Roman  governors  themsdves, 
took  it  upon  them  to  appoint  the  high-priests 
and  to  remove  them  as  suited  their  humour, 
interest,  or  political  views.     They  put  them  in 

*  Some  members  of  the  Maocabean  family, 
though  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  were  not  only 
civil  rulers,  but  at  the  head  of  military  affairs,  and 
fought  many  a  hard  battle.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  first  time  we  find  priests  acting  in  a 
civil  and  even  a  military  capacity.  In  the 
account  of  David's  being  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Israel  it  is  said  :  '  These  are  the  numbers  of 
the  bands  that  were  ready  armed  to  the  war, 
and  came  to  David  to  Hebron  to  turn  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  to  him  :  of  the  children  of  Levi 
four  thousand  and  six  hundred.  And  Jehoiada 
was  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites,  and  with  him 
were  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred  ;  and 
Zadok,  a  young  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  of  his 
father's  house  twenty  and  two  captains'  (1 
Chron.  xiii.  23,  26-2S). 

Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  had 
his  name  among  David's  three  worthies ;  and 
David  set  him  over  his  g^uard  (1  Chron.  zi. 
22-26  ;  xxvii.  6,  6).  He  was  afterwards  raised 
by  Solomon  to  be  commander-in-chief  in  the 
room  of  Joab  (1  Kings  iL  86  ;  iv.  4).  Jehoiada, 
another  priest  of  that  name,  appears  to  have 
acted  as  r^ent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the 
minority  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  (2  Kings 
xL  12).  Among  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon  mention  is  made  of  priests  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  who 
*  were  mighty  men  of  valour'  (Neh.  xi.  14).  In 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  we  have  siso  an 
example  of  one  who  was  a  priest  by  descent 
(though  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  ex- 
eroised  the  functions  of  a  priest)  acting  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  even  as  a  military  commander 
in  the  last  war  with  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Lift. 
17,12,24). 


and  out  hi  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  Some 
enjoyed  the  office  but  a  short  time  ;  and  those 
who  had  been  deprived  of  it  were  sometimes 
restored  again.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Jewish 
nation  the  changes  were  particularly  rapid. 
The  priests,  and  particularly  the  high-priesta, 
instead  of  being  examples  of  piety  and  morality, 
were  often  examples  of  all  that  was  wicked, 
unprincipled,  and  worthless  (Joseph.  AfUiq,  xriiL 
xix.  XX.  pounim). 

Ot  those  who  discharged  the  fonctionB  of  hi^ 
priest  during  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  jwlity 
there  are  two  particularly  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
— ^Annas  and  Caiaphas.  In  Luke  iiL  2  it  ia  said, 
'Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  hig^  jiriests.' 
In  John  xviiL  13  we  are  told  that  the  officers 
who  had  apprehended  our  Lord  '  led  him  away 
to  Annas  flnt,  for  he  was  lather-in-law  to  Caia- 
phas, which  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year.' 
In  Ajcts  iv.  6  we  read  ot '  Annas  the  high  priest 
and  Caiaphas.'  By  the  original  constitution  of 
Moses  there  could  be  only  one  high-priest  at  one 
,  time,  and  the  appointment  was  for  life ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  Herod  or  the  Roman 
authorities  ever  appointed  two  high-priests  to- 
gether. But  in  these  passages  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas are  both  plainly  called  high-priests ;  yet  it 
is  also  plain  from  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's 
trial  that  in  point  of  fact  Caiaphas  was  the  only 
high-priest '  that  same  year,'  as  is  twioe  empha- 
ticaUy  stated  by  John  (xi.  49 ;  xviii  13).  This 
very  expression  is  indicative  of  the  changeable- 
ness  of  tlie  office.  Annas  had  doubtless  bcMBn  the 
high-priest  previously,  and  perhaps  was  so  again 
shortly  after  this.  But  as  changes  of  the  dfioe 
had  by  this  time  become  frequent,  it  was  pro- 
bably usual  trom  courtesy  to  continue  to  give 
the  title  to  those  who  had  ever  ezgoyed  the 
dignity. 

The  expressions  '  chief  priests,'  '  the  chief  of 
the  priests,'  occur  in  Ezra  viiL  24  ;  x.  6  ;  Neh. 
xiL  7 ;  and  *  the  chief  priests'  is  of  still  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gospels  and  also  in 
the  Acts.  Though  it  may  include,  it  probably 
does  not  refer  simply  to  high-priests,  but  is  to 
be  imderstood  of  leading  priests  generally,  or 
specially  of  the  leaders  of  the  courses  into  which 
David  distributed  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
M9). 

Jewish  writers  speak  of  the  toffan  as  a  deputy 
of  the  high-priest  who  officiated  for  him  in  the 
case  of  sickness  and  on  other  occasions  when  he 
might  not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  the  sagan 
in  2  Kings  xxv.  13,  where  mention  is  made  of 
*Seraiah  the  chief  priest  and  Zephaniah  the 
second  priest'  Now  both  might  come  to  pass 
under  iSnd  name  of  high-priests  ;  and  when  Lnke 
states  that  when  John  commenced  his  ministry 
'Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  the  high-priests,' 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that 
the  one  may  have  then  been  the  high  priest 
strictly  so  called — perhaps  Annas,  as  being  the 
older  man,  and  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law,  may 
have  been  his  sagan,  though  he  >  certainly  was 
afterwards  high-priest ;  all  which  droumstanoes 
taken  together  would  easily  account  for  both  of 
them  being  called  *  the  high  priests.' 

PRINCIPALTTY.  1.  Royal  state,  or  the 
attire  of  the  head  marking  the  same  (Jer.  *i->i, 
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18).  2.  Chief  rnleis  (Tit  iiL  1).  3.  Good 
angels  (Eph.  L  21 ;  iiL  10).  i.  Bad  angels  (Eph. 
TL  12 ;  CoL  iL  16). 

PROMISE.  1.  An  engagement  to  bestow 
some  benefit  (1  Kings  yiiL  56).  2.  The  good 
thing  promised  :  so  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  sav- 
ing and  miracnlons  operations,  is  the  promise  of 
the  Father  (Acts  i  4).  Eternal  life  in  heaven  is 
called  the  promises :  it  is  the  thing  promised  in 
many  of  them  (Heb.  vL  12).  To  obtain  or  re- 
ceive the  promise  is  to  ei\joy  the  f^ilfilment 
thereof — ^to  receive  the  good  things  promised 
(Heb.  vi  16  ;  xi  89).  The  fifth  commandment 
is  the  first  with  promise  :  it  is  the  first  of  the 
second  table,  and  is  the  first  that  has  a  promise 
of  long  life  and  prosperity  to  snch  as  are  obe- 
dient to  it  (Eph.  vL  2).  The  promises  of  Qod 
are  either  absolute,  whose  fulfilment  depends  on 
no  condition  to  be  performed  by  ns,  but  to 
manifest  the  exceeding  riches  of  Qod's  grace : 
these  are  generally  directed  to  men  as  sinful, 
guilty,  hard-hearted,  depraved  creatures  (1  Tim. 
i  15  ;  Is.  xlilL  25  ;  xlvL  12  ;  Iv.  6,  7 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34 ;  Ezek.  xxxvL  25-29  ;  Zech.  xiii.  1) ; 
or  conditional,  when  the  fulfilment  thereof  de- 
pends on  some  act  or  quality  in  us,  as  if  we  be- 
lieve, repent,  pray,  etc.  Every  one  of  these 
conditions  required  of  us  is  promised  in  some 
absolute  promise ;  and  thus  at  once  tree  grace 
reigns  in  the  whole  of  the  gospel  scheme  ;  and 
yet  by  making  such  duties  conditions  of  con- 
nection with  some  further  privileges  holiness  is 
mightily  encouraged  and  promoted. 

Some  promises  relate  to  outward  things,  as 
health,  strength,  food,  raiment,  peace,  comfort, 
success  in  life  (Deut  xxviii  1-6,  8, 12  ;  Ps.  i  8 ; 
xxxviL  3-6  ;  xcL  9,  10  ;  cxiL  1-3  ;  cxxi.  8-8  ; 
Prov.  iii  5,  6  ;  Matt  vi  81-83  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  5,  6)  ;  some  to  God's  preventing, 
moderating,  and  shortening  afliiction,  supporting 
under  and  delivering  from  it,  and  bringing  good 
out  of  it  (Ps.  ix.  9 ;  xxx.  4,  6  ;  xxxiv.  19  ;  xlL 
8  ;  L  15  ;  IxviiL  6 ;  Is.  xlilL  2  ;  Lam.  iiL  22, 
23,  31-83 ;  Matt  v.  11,  12 :  2  Cor.  iv.  17, 18  ; 
xiL  9,  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  5-7,  11 ;  1  Pet  v.  6,  7). 
But  the  promises  relate  chiefly  to  spiritual  good 
things,  as  of  welcome  by  Christ  (John  vL  37) ; 
faith  (Eph.  iL  8,  9  ;  PhiL  L  29);  repentance 
(Zech.  xii.  10  ;  Acts  v.  35)  ;  pardon  (Is.  Iv.  6, 
7  ;  Mic.  vii.  18,  19) ;  justijfication  (Rom.  iv.  18, 

16,  20-25 ;  viiL  33,  84) ;  adoption  (2  Cor.  vL 

17,  18)  ;  sanctiflcation  (xxxvL  25-27  ;  Eph.  v. 
25-27  ;  Tit  iL  14)  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xL 
13  ;  John  xiv.  15-17  ;  xvi.  7-11) ;  the  intei^ 
cession  of  Christ  (Heb.  viL  25) ;  hearing  of 
prayer  (Ps.  ciL  17 ;  cxlv.  18, 19 ;  Matt  viL  7-11 ; 
John  xiv.  13,  14;  PhiL  iv.  6;  1  Pet  v.  7) ; 
knowledge  and  wisdom  (Prov.  iL  1-6  ;  James 
L  5)  ;  divine  influence  (Hos.  xiv.  4-7);  divine 
direction  (Ps.  xxxviL  6 ;  Prov.  iiL  5,  6)  ;  peace 
(Is.  xxvL  8 ;  PhiL  iv.  7) ;  honour  to  such  as 
honour  God  (1  Sam.  iL  80) ;  perseverance  in  a 
state  of  grace  (Matt  xxiv.  24  ;  John  x.  27,  28 ; 
Bom.  ViiL  85,  87-89) ;  a  happy  death  (Ps. 
xxxviL  87 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13) ;  a 
joyful  resurrection  (CoL  iiL  4 ;  PhiL  ui.  21 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  41-44,  50-58  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16-18) 
eternal  glory  and  happiness  (John  xiv.  2,  3 
James  u.  5  ;  1  Pet  L  8,  4  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2,  6,  8 
Rev.  iL  10  ;  iiL  21 ;  iv.  10,  11 ;  v.  8-14 ;  viL 


9-17 ;  xxi. }  xxiL  1-5).  Some  promises  are  pei^ 
manent,  being  fulfilled  in  all  ages ;  others  are 
temporary  or  occasional,  being  fulfilled  at  par* 
ticular  periods,  and  so  aieproj^ietioalf  as  foretell- 
ing what  is  future^  endpromiaes,  as  holding  forth 
the  prospect  and  hope  of  the  bestowal  of  good. 

PROPH'ECT.  1.  A  foretelling  of  fnture 
events  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Is.  L  24-81 ;  xiv.  22-27 ;  Jer.  i).  2.  Under 
the  word  -praphwsj  is  also  frequently  included , 
declarations,  reproofs,  exhortations,  expostula- 
tions, warnings,  etc,  given  forth  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  as  the 
predictions  themselves,  and  often  along  with 
them  (Rev.  L  8  ;  xxu.  7, 10,  18,  19).  8.  In  2 
Pet.  L  19-21  the  word  appears  to  signify  tha 
0.  T.  Scriptures  in  general,  as  given  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit  4.  It  appears  to 
signify  a  narrative  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  Here 
indeed  it  may  refer  to  a  narrative  in  combination 
with  a  prophecy  of  Ah^ah's ;  or  a  narrative  by 
him  may  have  been  called  a  prophecy,  as  he 
actually  was  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xL  11-18, 
29-89 ;  xiv.  1-18).  5.  An  expressed  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  a  future  event,  but  which  was 
no  prophecy  (Neh.  vL  10,  12 ;  1  Tim.  L  18). 
6.  Discpurse  on  religious  subjects  given  forth, 
not  perhaps  under  the  inspiration,  yet  under  tha 
influence  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  XiL  10;  ver.  1-9,  18,  27-81). 
The  influence  we  refer  to  was  not  confined  to 
apostolic  times,  though  it  might  then  be  en- 
joyed in  a  more  abundant  measure.  It  has  been 
often  experienced  by  good  men  in  all  ages  down 
to  the  present  day.  7.  A  discourse  ^efly  on 
ethical  topics  (Prov.  xxx.  1 ;  xxxL  1). 

Pboph^y.  1.  To  foretell  future  events 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Pet 
L  10,  11).  This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
in  other,  though  generally  related  significations : 
as,  2.  To  reveal  Gk)d's  mind  to  man  in  the  way 
of  declarations,  reproofs,  exhortations,  expostu- 
lations, warnings,  etc.,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  along  with  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  including,  in  short,  the  whole  utterances 
of  the  prophets  while  speaking  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt  xL  18).  8. 
To  tnake  known  things  already  done,  the  decla- 
ration of  them  shewing  a  knowledge  more  than 
human  (Luke  xxiL  63,  64).  The  word  was  here 
used  in  mockery.  Dr.  Campbell  proposes  to 
render  it :  '  Divine,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee,' 
supposing  it  even  here  to  involve  somewhat  the 
idea  of  inspiration.  4.  To  speak  under  a  divine 
ajlatus,  though  not  amounting  perhaps  to  what 
is  commonly  called  inspiration.  Thus  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  '  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied  saying.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited 
and  redeemed  his  people,'  etc  (Luke  L  67-79). 
His  speech  throughout  does  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  foretelling 
future  events  (see  also  Num.  xL  24-29).  5. 
To  give  expression  to  the  praise  of  God  in  a 
musical  form,  vocal  and  instrumentaL  Thus 
David  'separated  the  sons  of  Asaph  and  of 
Heraan  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy 
with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals,* 
*  to  give  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord.'     '  So 
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t]ie  nnmber  of  them,  with  their  brethren,  that 
were  instracted  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord,  eren 
all  that  were  cunning,  was  two  hundred  four 
•core  and  eight'  (1  Chron.  xzv.  l-7)i  who  must 
all  be  held  as  having  prophesied. 

This  probably  explains  why  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Moees  and  Aaron,  is  called  a  prophetess.  It 
is  said  she  *  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered  them.  Sing 
ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea'  (Exod.  zy.  20,  21).  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  she  was  a  prophetess  in  the  ordin- 
ary acceptation  of  the  word. 

We  doubt  not  some  strange  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Saul  are  to  be  understood  in  a  similar 
way.  Samuel,  after  anointing  him  as  the  first 
Idng  of  Israel,  when  about  to  send  him  on  his 
journey  homewards,  said  to  him,  among  other 
things,  '  thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets 
coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery, 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them. 
And  they  shall  prophesy  :  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pro- 
phesy with  them,  and  be  turned  into  another 
man.'    He  accordingly  met  this  company  of 

S'ophets,  'and  the  spirit  of  Qod  came  upon 
m,  and  he  prophesied  among  them.  And 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he 
came  to  the  high  place'  (1  Sam.  z.  1,  5-18). 
From  the  last  words  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  but  a  short  act  on  his  part  He  probably 
merely  took  up  their  song,  and  joining  them  in 
the  music,  ceased  on  coming  to  the  high-place, 
where  perhaps  the  whole  performance  concluded. 

Probably  Saul  had  a  turn  for  music,  and  by 
it  he  may  naturaUy  have  given  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings, even  when  they  were  of  a  morbid  cast  It 
is  plain  he  took  pleasure  in  it,  for  it  soothed  his 
troubled  spirit.  Hence  perhaps  his  personal 
performances  are  called  prophesying  (1  Siun.  xvL 
14-23  ;  zvili  10).  The  whole  account  of  the 
successive  messengers  whom  he  sent,  and  last  of 
all  of  himself  joining  the  prophets  in  their  pro- 
phesying, probably  merely  signifies  that  ihey 
took  part  with  them  in  their  musical  perform- 
ances, whatever  these  may  have  been  (xiz.  18-24). 
To  suppose  them  prophesying  in  a  more  spiritual 
sense  seems  out  of  the  question. 

6.  To  declare  or  expound  religious  truth  under 
the  infiuence  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  have  felt  at  a  loss  whether  we  should  place 
such  passages  of  the  N.  T.  as  Matt  viL  22 ;  Acts 
zix.  1-6  ;  xxL  9  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5  ;  xiv.  1,  and 
throughout  that  chapter,  under  sense  4  or  in  this 
place.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  gift 
of  prophesying  referred  to  in  these  passages,  and 
also  in  Rom.  2dL  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  10  ;  xiiL  2,  8,  9, 
may  not  have  been  of  the  same  nature  nor  in 
the  some  degree  in  all  cases  and  in  all  persons. 
Agabus,  who  is  called  a  prophet,  on  one  occasion 
'  signified  by  the  spirit  that  there  should  be  great 
dearth  throughout  all  the  world,  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar'  (Acts  xi 
28) ;  and  on  another  occasion  *  he  took  Paul's 
girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and 
said.  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gentiles'  (xxi  ll)-^a  prediction  which 


was  no  less  remarkably  fulfilled.  There  are^ 
however,  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  those 
who  are  call^  prophets,  and  who  are  said  to 
prophesy,  foretold  future  events.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  probably  possessed  this  gift  StiU, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extraordin- 
ary gift,  for  it  is  enumerated  along  with  other 
extraordinary  gifts — among  the  rest  with  the 
working  of  miracles,  the  discerning  of  spirits, 
speaking  of  tongues,  and  the  interx>retation  of 
tongues  (1  Cor.  xii  4-11),  and  in  point  of  MtUUif 
the  apostle  preferred  it  to  speaking  with  tongues 
(xiv.  1-6,  22-26).  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  not  appear  that  the  prophets  ordinarily 
spoke  by  inspinition,  or  even  by  an  affiaJbu  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  discourse  of  the  prophets 
was  to  be  judged  of  by  their  brethren,  and  it  is 
even  said :  '  l^e  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  sub* 
ject  to  the  prophets ;  for  Qod  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  saints'  (xiv.  29, 32, 88).  If  the  prophets 
had  spoken  by  divine  inspiration  and  under  a 
divine  tnjfflcUus,  there  would  have  been  no  appeal 
from  them  to  the  judgment  of  their  brethren,  or 
trom  one  of  them  to  the  judgment  of  others 
(see  also  1  Thess.  v.  20).  On  l]^ese  grounds  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  prophets  generally 
were  teachers,  often  giving  forth  their  instroo- 
tions  under  the  influence  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit,  yet  exercising  their  own  faculties 
and  not  infsdlibly  under  his  direction  (GaL  ii 
11-14).  • 

7.  To  speak  in  the  character  of  being  a  pro- 
phet, and  under  the  pretence  of  possessing  super* 
natural  knowledge,  what  is  falaiehood  or  lies  (1 
Kings  xviii  29  ;  xxii  6,  10-12,  20-28 ;  la.  zxz. 
10  ;  Jer.  xiv.  14-16). 

PROPH'ET.  1.  One  who  under  divine  inspi- 
ration foretells  future  events  (Deut  xviii  21  ; 
Rev.  X.  7),  or  gives  forth,  as  stated  in  the  two 
preceding  articles,  other  revelations  of  the  mind 
of  God  in  the  way  of  declarations,  reproofs,  ex- 
hortations, expostulations,  warnings,  etc. — some- 
times alone,  and  sometimes  along  with  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events. 

This  is  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word ; 
but  it  is  also  used  in  a  variety  of  other  and 
lower  senses,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  called 
prophets  (Gen.  xx.  7  ;  Ps.  cv.  9, 10, 15),  thou|^ 
we  have  no  proof  of  their  predicting  future 

*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  deigy 
in  various  parts  of  England  held  religious  exer- 
cises among  themselves  for  the  interpretation  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture,  one  speaking  to  them  in 
an  orderly  way  after  another.  These  exerdses 
were  called  prophesying$f  from  the  apostolical 
direction  (1  Cor.  xiv.  31) :  *  Ye  may  all  prophesy, 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be 
comforted.'  To  these  exercises  the  queen  was 
exceedingly  hostile,  and  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  putting  them  down  (Neal,  Hist  Puriloms^  L 
243,  314).  Similar  exercises  were  held  in  Scot- 
land by  the  ministers,  and  the  General  Assem- 
blies passed  severe  enactments  against  such  as 
neglected  to  attend  them  (Calderwood,  HitL  qf 
Kirk  in  ScoOand,  iii  875). 
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events,  %iih  the  exception  of  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed (Qen.  zlix.),  nor  of  their  teaching  others 
nnder  divine  inspiration,  nor  of  their  teaching 
others  at  all.  The  only  sense  in  which  we 
think  they  may  have  been  called  prophets  is  as 
examples  and  witnesses  of  the  truth  by  their 
life  and  conversation  (see  Heb.  xL  8-10,  IS,  14). 

8.  Moses,  when  commissioned  to  go  and 
speak  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  his  bcethren  the  Is- 
raelites, pled  his  incompetency  as  a  speaker; 
bnt  the  Lord  said  nnto  him, '  Aaron  thy  brother 
shall  be  thy  prophet'  (Exod.  iv.  10-16 ;  vii  1, 
2).  Here  the  word  seems  to  be  nsed  to  signify 
a  spokesman,  a  speaker  by  substitution,  a  good 
speaker,  without  reference  either  to  future  events 
or  to  teaching  of  any  kind. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  a  religious  teacher,  particu- 
larly one  who  has  a  special  commission  fh)m 
God,  as  John  the  Baptist  (MaL  iv.  5 ;  Lake  i 
76  ;  viL  26-28 ;  Matt  xiv.  5 ;  Mark.  xL  82), 
our  Lord  himself  (Matt  xxL  11,  46  ;  Luke  vii 
16,  89  ;  xxiv.  19  ;  John  vL  14  ;  ix.  17).  It 
probably  also  signifies  simply  a  religions  teacher. 


though  he  may  have  had  no  special  commission 
from  God  (Matt  x.  41 ;  Mark  vi  4). 

6.  A  class  of  instructors  who  were  nex|  in 
rank  to  the  apostles,  and  before  the  teachers 
who  spake  more  or  less  under  the  iofluence  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
nature  and  degree  of  which  influence  and  assist- 
ance it  is  not  easy  to  determine  (1  Cor.  xiL  28, 
29 ;  xiv.  29,  32,  S3,  87 ;  Eph.  it  20 ;  iiL  5 ; 
iv.  11).    [Peophbot.] 

6.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  constituting 
a  large  portion  c^  the  0.  T.  Scriptures  (Matt  v. 
17  ;  Mark  i.  2  ;  Luke  xvi  29,  81  ;  xxiv.  27, 
44).  They  have  commonly  been  divided  into 
the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  prophets  ;  but  this 
division  of  them  is  quite  arbitrary.  It  would 
have  been  much  better,  and  might  have  contri- 
buted to  the  right  understanding  of  them,  had 
they  been  arranged  chronologically.  We  have 
not  now  the  means  of  doing  so  with  perfect 
accuracy  ;  but  the  following  arrangement  is  at 
least  an  approach  to  it,  being  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  the  books  themselves : — 


Pbophrts. 

BaTB  or  TRRTR  PBOFHBOIEB. 

Jonah 

Before  or  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  25). 

Amos 

Reign  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  IL  (L  1). 

Hosea 

n       Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  J«roboam  II.  (L  1). 

Isaiah 

„       Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (i  1). 

Micah 

„       Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (L  1). 

Nahum 

„       Hezekiah  t 

Joel 

Opinions  very  various. 

Zephaniah 

Reign  of  Jodah  (1 1). 

Jeremiah 

„       Josiah  to  and  after  the  Bal^lonish  captivity  (L  28). 

Habakkiik 

Before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans  t 

Obadiah 

After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  f 

Ezekiel 

During  the  captivity. 

Daniel 

During  the  captivity  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  (i.  1-6,  x.  1). 

Haggai 

Reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia  (L  1) 

Zechariah 

„       Darius  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia  (L  1). 

Malachi 

„       Artaxeixes  Longimanus  king  oi  Persia  % 

7.  The  teaching  or  doctrine  of  the  prophets 
(Matt  ViL  12  ;  xxU.  40). 

8.  Pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  to 
supernatural  knowledge  (Jer.  xxiii.  9,  11,  13-17, 
26-32  ;  xxvii.  9  ;  Ezek.  xiii  2-9  ;  Neh.  vi  14  ; 
Acts  xiiL  6).  Such  pretenders  appear  to  have 
been  very  common  and  very  numerous  among 
the  Israelites.  Some  appear  to  have  been  the 
prophets  of  particular  deities.  In  Ahab's  time 
the  prophets  of  Baal  were  450,  and  the  prophets 
of  the  groves  400,  which  did  eat  at  Jezebel's 
table  (1  Kings  xviiL  19,  40  ;  xxiL  6).  As  some 
of  the  prophets  of  God  were  perhaps  coarsely 
dressed  (2  Kings  i  7,  8 ;  Matt  iil  4  ;  xi  8), 
so  some  of  the  false  prophets  wore  a  rough  gar- 
ment to  deceive  (Zech.  ^dii  4). 

9.  A  poet  So  Paul  applies  the  word  (Titus 
L  12),  perhaps  because  poets  were  commonly 
held  to  be  inspired  by  the  Muses.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  he  refers  to  the  Greek  poet 
Epimenides  ;  but  he  might  also  be  called  a  pro- 
phet according  to  the  Greek  usage,  as  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  was  sent  for  by  Solon  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  laws  (Robinson,  Or,  Lex,  724). 

10.  The  expression  'sons  of  the  prophets,' 


which  occurs  in  the  0.  T.,  has  given  rise  to  the 
idea  that  there  were  ancientiy  schools  or  col- 
leges in  which  persons  were  trained  to  the  office 
of  prophets ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
originated  with  Samuel ;  but  the  two  passages 
(1  SanL  X.  10  ;  xix.  20)  on  which  this  supposi- 
tion is  founded  speak  only  of  a  '  company  of  the 
prophets.'  There  is  no  indication  of  education 
in  tiie  case.  It  is  only  in  the  times  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  that  we  meet  with  the  expression 
'  the  sons  of  the  prophets.'  It  then  occurs  re- 
peatedly (1  Kings  XX.  35  ;  2  Kings  IL  3,  5,  7, 
15  ;  iv.  1,  38) ;  but  we  meet  with  it  neither  be- 
fore nor  after.  To  this  Amos  (vii  14)  cannot 
be  held  as  an  exception.  We  find  '  sons  of  the 
prophets'  at  Bethel,  at  Jericho,  and  at  GilgaL 
If  the  expression  implies  schools  at  these  places, 
as  is  probable  enough,  it  is  not  unlikely  they 
were  set  on  foot  by  Elijah  on  account  of  th^ 
darkness  of  the  times.  The  places  mentioned 
were  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and 
not  very  distant  fh)m  each  other  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  they  may  have  had  a  common 
origin.  Nor  do  we  think  it  likely  that  persons 
were  trained  in  them  to  the  office  of  prophets 
strictiy  so  called.    The  prophetical  office  is  not 
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the  TMult  of  education,  but  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Eliaha,  the  snocessor  of  Elijah, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  trained  in  any 
school  of  the  kind  (1  Kings  xiz.  19-21) ;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  one  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writings  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  were  so  trained.  In  the 
account  of  the  ascension  of  El\jah  it  is  men- 
tioned that '  fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,' 
all  apparentiy  belonging  to  Jericho, '  went  and 
stood  to  look  afar  off'  (2  Kings  ii.  7) — a  number 
which  does  not  well  accord  with  their  being  in 
training  for  the  prophetical  oflSce  strictiy  so 
called.  On  tiie  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  there  were  schools  at  the  places  men- 
tioned ;  that  the  teachers  at  the  head  of  them 
were  called  prophets ;  and  that  the  pupils,  and 
those  educated  in  them,  were  called  sons  of  the 
prophets,  without  any  reference  to  the  propheti- 
cal office. 

Proph'etes&  1.  A  female  prophet,  yet  not 
always  in  the  sense  of  foretelling  future 
events,  nor  even  of  speaking  by  divine  Inspira- 
tion. Miriam  is  called  a  prophetess,  but  on  the 
occasion  on  which  she  is  so  called  she  gave  forth 
no  utterance  of  her  own ;  she  merely  called  on 
tiie  women  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  Moses'  song 
(Ezod.  zv.  20,  21).  Deborah  is  called  a  pro- 
phetess, perhaps  as  a  leader  of  her  people,  and 
as  the  medium  of  a  divine  communication  to 
Barak  (Judg.  iv.  4-9,  14).  We  also  read  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xziL  14),  and 
of  Anna  a  prophetess  (Luke  ii  86,  37) ;  but  in 
what  sense  does  not  ezactiy  appear  (see  also. 
Acts  zzL  8-9).  There  were  also  false  pro- 
phetesses— ^mere  pretenders,  who  prophesied  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  deceived  the  people 
with  Ues  (Ezek.  xiiL  17-23  ;  Rev.  iL  20).  Nebe- 
miah  mentions  a  prophetess  of  this  description, 
Noadiah  (vi  14).  2.  The  wife  of  a  prophet 
Isaiah's  wife  is  so  called  (viii  3). 

PROSELYTE,  one  who  turned  from  heathen- 
ism to  the  Jewish  religion  (Acts  ii.  10).  Though 
the  Mosaic  economy  was  in  many  respectH  of 
an  exclusive  character,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
tiie  children  of  Israel  apart  from  the  heathen 
nations  around  them,  yet  it  had  nothing  like 
the  exclusiveness  of  Hindooism.  It  admitted 
of  proselytes  ;  it  even  made  express  provision 
for  this.  When  the  Passover  was  instituted, 
when  the  Israelites  were  about  to  come  out  of 
Egypt,  the  following  law  on  this  subject  was 
laid  down  :  '  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the 
Lord,  let  aU  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then 
let  him  come  near  and  keep  it ;  and  he  shall  be 
as  one  that  is  bom  in  the  land  ;  for  no  uncir- 
cumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  One  law  shall 
be  to  him  that  is  home-bom  and  unto  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you'  (Exod.  xiL 
48,  49  ;  see  also  ver.  43,  44,  and  Num.  ix.  14; 
XV.  14-16).  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Jewish 
history  we  have  no  oidence  that  there  were 
many  proselytes  to  their  religion.  They  appear 
to  have  been  much  more  disposed  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours  than  the 
heathen  were  to  adopt  their  religion.  Rahab 
the  harlot  was  perhaps  a  proselyte,  as  an  Is- 
raelite married  her,  and  Boaz  was  their  son 
(Matt.  L  5).    There  is  still  more  ground  to  con- 


clude that  Ruth  the  Moabiteas  was  a  prosdyta: 
'Thy  people,'  said  she  to  her  mother-in-law, 
'  shiJl  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.' 
Boaz  bore  her  this  testimony  :  '  All  the  dty  of 
my  people  doth  know  that  thou  art  a  viituous 
woman,'  and  gave  the  best  proof  of  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  her  by  marrying  her  (Ruth  L 
16,  17  ;  iii  11 ;  iv.  13).  But  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  scattered 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  TtAtimHi, 
though  they  and  their  religion  might  be  generally 
contenmed,  there  were'^probably  numbers  wbo^ 
induced  by  the  more  rational  views  whidi 
Judaism  gave  of  the  character  of  Qod  and  of  ih» 
duty  of  man,  were  led  to  embrace  it  To  this 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  the  nations 
would  doubtiess  contribute.  Whan  Ahasuerus 
sent  forth  his  second  edict,  authorising  tiie  Jews 
throughout  his  dominions  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  slay  all  thoee  who  might  assault  them  on 
the  ground  of  his  previous  orders,  it  is  stated 
that '  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became 
Jews,  for  tiie  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them' 
(Esther  viiL  17).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  appear  to  have  been  teal* 
ous  to  make  converts :  *  Woe  unto  you  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,'  says  he,  'for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte^ 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold 
more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves'  (Matt 
xxiii.  15).  In  the  Acts  of  tiie  Aposties  int>s»- 
lytes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  (iL  10 ;  vL  6 ; 
xiiL  43).  They  are  also  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  a  number  of  other  passages  of  the  N.  T., 
as  John  XiL  20  ;  Acts  xiiL  16,  50  ;  xiv.  1 ;  xviL 
4  ;  xviiL  4, 

According  to  the  rajbbins,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  proselytes — proselytes  of  the  gate  and 
proselytes  of  righteousness.  The  proaelyte*  of 
the  gate  were  not  circumcised,  and  did  not  par* 
take  of  the  Passover  ;  but  yet  they  attended  on 
Jewish  instmctions,  and  conformed  to  certain 
Jewish  customs,  and  observed  specially  what 
the  rabbins  called  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah — 
viz.  to  avoid  blasphemy  against  God,  idolatry, 
homicide,  incest,  robbery,  resistance  to  magis- 
trates, and  the  eating  of  blood  or  things 
strangled.  These  the  Jews  permitted  to  dwdl 
in  Canaan,  and  allowed  them  hopes  of  eternal 
life.  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  were 
obliged  to  observe  all  tlie  law  of  Moses.  At 
their  admission  their  motives  for  changing  their 
religion  were  examined,  and  they  were  instracted 
in  the  principles  of  Judaism.  Next,  if  males, 
they  were  circumcised,  and  then  baptized  vrith 
water  by  plunging  them  into  a  cistern,  and  then 
they  presented  their  oblation  to  the  Lord. 
Their  females  were  also  baptized,  and  then  they 
offered  their  offering  before  God.  No  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  girls  under 
thirteen,  were  admitted  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  or,  if  these  refused,  without  the 
consent  of  the  judges  of  the  place.  After  ad- 
mission children  or  slaves  were  accounted  free 
from  the  authority  of  their  parents  or  master. 
Some  think  no  Edomites  or  Egyptians  could  be 
admitted  proselytes  till  the  third  generation, 
and  the  Ammonites  or  Moabites  not  till  the 
tenth  ;  but  others  suppose  this  exclusion  only 
debarred  them  from  places  of  office  in  their 
civil  government  (Deut  xxiiL  1-8). 


PB03B0CHA 

Sucli  ire  ths  acconnU  which  am  given  \yy  th« 
rabbin*  of  prOHljrtw  ;  but  whatnei  may  hare 
be«i)  ths  practice  of  Uie  Jcwi  in  later  times, 
GOD.Bideriag  how  much  tha  tabbinica]  writen 
have  been  given  to  pore  invention*,  then  it 
room  to  donbt  whether  it  siiited  in  ancient 
times.  Some  are  dtapoeed  to  denj  altogatht 
that  there  wai  any  such  distinction  as  pros» 
ly««  ot  the  gate  and  ptDBelytBi  of  rfghteon*. 
nea*,  and  that  there  wai  an;  snch  cla«*  a*  the 

(Worii,  n  BSl). 

PKOSECCHA  (rponvxi)),  an  orator?  or  place 
for  prayer.  The  Jew*  wen  accnalomed  to  have 
placet  appropriated  for  prayer,  eepBdally  with- 
out thoee  town*  where  they  were  not  able  or 
were  not  permitted  to  bare  eynagognse.  Some- 
tlmea  a  proseucha  vu  a  lu:ge  boildlng,  u  at 
Tiberiu  (Joseph.  L^fe,  64).  Bometimei  they  eou- 
*i*(ed  oT  merely  a  wall  or  other  enclosure,  which 
was  luiGorered  like  the  conrta  of  the  temple. 
Often  they  appear  not  to  have  been  a  building 
ot  any  kind,  bat  only  a  ntlred  place  in  the  open 
■Ir  or  in  a  grore  approprialfld  to  prayer.  It  i* 
said  they  were  osu^y  near  a  river  or  Uie  lea- 
■hore,  perhapa  for  the  convenience  of  ablution. 
It  was  probably  in  a  proeeQcha  that  Fan!  made 
known  the  goapel  at  Philippi ;  'On  the  Sab- 
bath we  went  ont  of  the  d^  by  a  rivet  side, 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  ;  and  we  sat 
down  and  apake  unto  the  women  who  rcaorted 
thither'  (Acta  ivi.  18  ;  Bobinson,  Or.  Lac  712; 
Campbell,  OoyxU,  iv.  310). 

'  There  ii  some  diflerence  among  learned 
men,'  saja  Lardoer, '  whether  the  ori^nal  word 
in  this  place,  whidi  we  have  renderad  prayer, 
■hould  be  here  nnderskiod  ot  the  act  or  the 
place  of  prayer.  I  am  tnclioed  to  think  with 
WhateUy,  Orotins,  and  others,  that  it  is  a  place 
of  worship  which  ia  here  spoken  of  ( Worki,  i 
110 ;  see  also  Prideaui,  Conruei.  part  L  biKjk 
TL  ;  Jennings,  Jevi.  AnL  IL  69). 

PROVERB.  1.  A  short  sentantioiu  saying 
containing  much  sense  in  it  2.  A  catting, 
taunting  speech  (Is.  liv.  i).  Persona  or  thlnga 
become  a  proverb  or  byaword  when  often  men- 
tioned in  a  way  of  contempt  and  ridicule  (1 
Kings  iz,  7).  3.  An  obscure  speech  or  saying ; 
one  not  readily  understood  (Jolin  ivi.  26,  29). 

PROTEBBS,  one  of  the  books  ot  the  0.  T. 
The  Hebrew  word  ^BTD.  the  plural  of  which  is 
a  general  title  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  properly 
signifies  a  timilitude  or  compatia(m.  Hence  it 
came  to  signify  a  sententious  saying  such  aa 
consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  thuigs,  or  is 
otherwise  of  a  figorative  nature.  Sentences  of 
this  kind  often  pas*  into  proverbs  (Oesenius.  61 7). 
The  word  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  booJt, 

bnt  yet,  as  it  i*  applicable  to  much  ths  greater 
port  ot  it,  the  tiUe  is  not  iiuppropriate. 

There  is  no  resaon  to  doubt  that  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  chapteia.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  *  The 
proverbe  of  Solomon,  the  eon  of  David,  the  king 
ot  Israel'  (L  1).  The  statement  li  again  re- 
peated (x.  I)  :  'The  provsrbs  of  Solomon  ;' 
and  again  (uUL  1) :  '  Theae  are  the  proverbs  (rf 


SolomoD  wbich  the  men  of  Heieldah  king  of 
Jodah  copied  out'  It  ia  seldom  that  an  ancient 
book  so  dlatlnctiy  states  its  authonhip.  This 
in  fact  ia  a  peculiarity  of  the  booka  ot  the  0.  T. 
ascribed  to  Solomon  (Eccles.  L  1 ;  Song  L  1). 
The  BtatemHst  also  corresponds  with  what  it 
said  in  1  King*  iv.  S2, '  he  spake  three  thonaand 
proverbs.'  Wbo  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  and  king 
Lemnel,  or  rather  hi*  mother,  were,  to  whom  ch. 
ixi.  and  iziL  are  aaciibed,  1*  not  known. 

PROTIBIOK,  victuals  and  other  things  ne- 

finmry  fur  Tn»iTitjinii.g  «  pjiwii.  fif  thing     Zion's 

provision  is  not  chiefly  the  sacnd  food  ot  the 
Jewish  priests,  but  God's  word  and  ordinances 
assigned  tor  the  ajHritual  food  of  the  chunih 
(P*.  czzziL  Ifi}.  Proviiioa  tor  the  flesh  ii 
what  tends  to  strengthen  our  inward  corruption, 
and  to  eicite  aizifnl  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds 


(Bom. 


H*). 


FSALHS.  The  general  title  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  Q^'VI  (hymnt  or 
nmgt  of  praat).  It  was  anciently  divided  by 
the  Hebrews  into  five  hooks,  each  of  which 
closes  with  a  doioli^.  The  lint  comprises 
Fsalms  L  to  ilL,  and  canclndta  thus  ;  '  Blessed 
be  the  Loid  God  of  Israel  fh)m  everhuting  to 
everlastmg.  Amen,  and  amen.'  The  second 
rises  Psalms  :dii.  to  UiiL,  and  ends  with 
Tords  ;  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  ol 
Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrotu  things.  And 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  ;  and  let 
bole  earth  be  filled  with  hia  glory.  Amen 
unsn.  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  ot 
Jesse  are  ended.'  The  third  comprises  Psslma 
iTTJii.  to  lixxii.,  and  cloae*  thus  :  '  Blessed  bo 
Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  amen.'  The 
Fourth  comprises  Psalms  ic  to  cvi.,  and  c<m- 
:lndes  with  the  words :  '  Blessed  be  the  Iiord 
God  of  Israel  from  everlasting  to  sverlasting  :  and 
let  all  the  people  say  Amen.  Praise  ye  tiie 
Lord.'  The  fifth  extend*  from  Psalm  cviL  to  cL, 
and  closes  thus  briefly  :  '  Praise  ye  the  Lord.' 
This  division  Is  of  great  antiquity,  being  recog- 
nised in  the  Ssptuagint  veraion  ;  bnt  whatever 
divisions  were  roade  in  the  collection,  the  whole 
constituted  but  one  book  in  the  Canon.  Peter 
quotes  it  as  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Acts  i.  20 ; 
Home,  Intnd.  iL  736). 

In  the  Septoagiat.  and  also  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Bthopic  versions,  there  is  a  PsaJra 
more  than  In  the  Hebrew  original,  making  the 
number  1 61 ;  but  though  ancient.  It  is  mani- 
Festly  Apocryphal :  indeed  it  is  altogether  nn- 
worUiy  of  a  place  among  the  Psalms  (Horns,  iL 
769). 

ith  the  exception  of  thirty-tour,  all   ths 

Psalms  have  short  titles  affixed  to  them.   These 

tjttes  often  consist  of  merely  the  names  ot  ths 

ter ;  sometimes  they  also  refer  to  the  Psalm 

ilf,    intimating  perhaps    its   nature,   or   ths 

BsioD  of  its  composition,     ^lere  are  likewise 

various   words   in   the  titles  ot  many   of  the 

Psalms,   OS   Uaachil,   Uicbtam,  Shiggaion  ;   on 

Neginoth,  on  Nehiloth,  on  Oittith,  on  Shosha- 

nalm,  on  Huth-labben,  on  Sheminith,  to  Jedu- 

than,   etc  ;   but  critics  are  much  divideil   as 

to  the  signiflcstlon  and  design  of  them.     Hany 

ot  them  aj«  supposed  to  he  musical  noticee.  con- 

oecled  In  some  way  or  other  with  the  musician^  . 
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the  mosicfd  inftraments,  the  tunes,  or  the  Btyle 
of  the  music  ;  but  the  subject  is  iuFolved  in 
great  obscurity,  &nd  nothing  can  with  certainty 
be  afOrmed  in  regard  to  them. 

The  title  affixed  to  Psalms  czz.-cxxxiv.  is 
rendered  in  our  Tcrsion  'a  song  of  degrees ;' 
but  the  meaning  of  it  also  is  very  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Psalms  in  question  were 
sung  upon  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  to  the 
women's  court  in  the  temple  ;  others  that  they 
were  songs  chanted  by  the  Jews  on  their  journeys 
to  the  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  ;  others  that 
they  were  songs  sung  by  the  Jews  when  returning 
fh>m  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to  their  father^ 
land.  There  are  other  opinions  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  them,  as  they 
are  little  better  than  coiyectures  (Home,  IfUrod, 
ii  739). 

Selah  is  a  word  which  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Psalms,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T., 
except  in  Hab.  iii  3,  9,  13.  It  is  commonly 
found  at  the  end  of  a  short  stanza ;  but  in 
Psalms  Iv.  20  and  IviL  4,  and  Hab.  liL  3,  9,  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  yet  at  the  end 
of  a  member  of  it.  The  word  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  critics,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  result  It  is  needless  to  state 
the  various  opinions  broached  by  them,  so  little 
certainty  attaches  to  any  one  of  them.  It  pro- 
bably did  not  form  any  part  of  the  text,  nor  was 
connected  with  the  sense ;  but  was  merely  a  musi- 
cal sign,  though  with  what  design  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  (Home,  ii  744 ;  Gesenius,  Lex.  588). 
[Selah.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  titles  to  the  Psalms 
has  been  much  debated  among  critics.  Some 
maintain  that  they  are  an  original  part  of  the 
Psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  writers  themselves.  Others 
deny  this,  and  allege  that  they  were  affixed  to 
them  by  others  ;  that  they  are  often  mere  con- 
jectures, and  are  in  some  instance  erroneous ; 
and  consequently  that  in  general  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  them.  Some  have  taken  a 
middle  course,  and  suppose  that  to  the  ancient 
and  genuine  ones  others  have  been  added  which 
are  often  false.  RosenmtUler  and  Stark  consider 
all  the  titles  relating  to  music  as  of  late  origin, 
which  is  probable  enough.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  in  general  the  titles  proceeded  from 
other  persons  than  the  original  writers  them- 
selves. In  some  cases  they  may  have  followed 
tradition ;  in  others  they  may  have  exercised  their 
own  judgment,  taking  occasionally  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  as  a  help  (comp.  Ps.  xviiL 
title,  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  1) ;  in  others  they  pro- 
bably indulged  in  mere  conjecture.  According 
to  this  view,  we  can  seldom  rely  on  them,  but 
should  in  every  case  exercise  our  own  judgment, 
and  be  guided  by  the  evidence  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  discover  (Home,  Introd.  iL  745). 

Though  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  as  the  Psalms  of  David,  yet  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  a  collection  of  poems  by  various  writers. 
The  following  are  the  writers  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed : — 1.  Seventy-three,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  number,  are  attributed  to  David,  who  is 
expressly  called  'the  sweet  singer  of  Israel'  (2 
Sain.  xxiiL  1).  2.  Two  are  ascribed  to  Solomon 
— ^Ixxii.  and  cxxviL  ;  but  of  the  former  David 
appears  to  have  been  the  writer  and  Solomon  only 


the  subject  (ver.  1,  20) ;  while  the  latter 
better  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 
the  watching  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, than  with  the  peaceful  times  of  Solomon. 
3.  Twelve  are  attributed  to  Asaph,  who  was 
David's  chief  musician — vix.  L  and  Izxiii-/ 
Ixxxiii ;  but  there  are  several  of  these — as  Ixxiv. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvi  Ixxix.  Ixxz.  Ixxxi  and  IxxxiiL — 
which  may  be  fairly  questioned  to  have  been 
written  by  Asaph.  They  do  not  coirespond  with 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  larael- 
itish  nation  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  power 
and  prosperity.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  written  when  they  were  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tressed condition.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  the  title  may  more  probably  be  translated 
'A  psalm  Jor  Asaph' — i^e.  to  be  deUvered  to 
Asaph,  to  be  sung  or  played  by  him  as  a  leader 
of  the  tabernacle  worship  (1  Chron.  xvL  4,  5, 
7),  than  a  psalm  of  ot  by  Aaaph.  4.  Eleven 
are  attributed  to  the  sons  of  Eorah — viz.  xliL 
xliv.-xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  IxxxviL  IxxxviiL  ;  but 
similar  observations  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  them  as  we  have  just  made  as  to  those 
ascribed  to  Asaph.  Indeed,  in  the  £.  T.  they 
are  called  Psalms /or  the  sons  of  Korah ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  that  such  short  compositions 
should  be  the  production  of  a  combination  of 
minds.  5.  One  (Ixxxix.)  is  attributed  to  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chroa  xv.  17,  19) ;  but  the 
description  which  it  contains  of  the  calamities 
that  had  befallen  David's  family  cannot,  refer  to 
his  own  times  nor  those  of  his  son  Solomon. 
They  must  refer  to  a  later  date,  when  accumulated 
calamities  had  come  upon  them — ^perhaps  even 
so  late  as  the  times  of  the  captivity.  6.  One  (xc) 
is  called  '  A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God, 
and  whether  correctly  or  not  the  tradition  is 
generally  received.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  himself 
would  affix  to  it  such  a  title.  It  may,  however, 
be  questioned  whether  Moses  was  the  writer  of 
it  We  are  doubtful  whether  in  his  days  the 
life  of  roan  was  reduced  so  low  as  its  present 
standard  :  '  Threescore  years  and  ten,  or  if  by 
reason  of  strength,  fourscore  years*  (ver.  10). 
Moses  himself  lived  to  the  age  of  120,  his  brother 
Aaron  to  123,  and  his  successor  Joshua  to  110 
(Num.  xxxiiL  39 ;  Deut  xxxiv.  7 ;  Joeh.  xxiv. 
29). 

Though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Psalms  with  which  the  names  of  Solomon, 
Asaph,  the  sons  of  Eorah,  and  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite  are  connected,  were  not  written  by 
them,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  it  is  the 
same  particle  which  is  used  as  to  them  as  is 
used  of  David  in  the  title  of  other  Psalms. 

By  whom  the  Psalms  attributed  to  Moees, 
Solomon,  Asaph,  and  his  fellow-musicians  were 
written  (supposing  them  not  to  have  been 
written  by  them)  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  David  was  the  writer 
of  some,  perhaps  of  many  of  them. 

There  are  other  fifty  Psalms  which  are  not 
ascribed  to  any  particular  writer — viz.  Ps.  i  ii. 
X.  xxxiiL  xliii.  IxvL  IxviL  Ixxi.  xci-c  ciL  civ.- 
cviL  cxi-cxxi.  cxxiiL  cxxvi  cxxviii-cxxx.  cxxxii. 
cxxxiv.-cxxxvii.  cxlvi.-cL  Some  of  them  were 
probably  written  by  David  (comp.  Ps.  ct.  1-15 
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and  xcvL  1-13,  with  1  Chroit  xvL  7-88),  Many 
of  them  it  is  likely  belonged  to  a  later  date,  as 
Ps.  cxxxiL  ;  some  to  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
as  Ps.  cxxxvii. ;  or  even  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  return  from  Babylon,  as  Ps.  cii.  and  cxxvi 

The  question  as  to  the  references  of  the 
Psalms  to  the  Messiah  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  That  some  of  them  do  refer  to  him 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Our  Lord  himself  ex- 
pressly says  :  '  All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me' 
(Luke  xxiv.  44)  ;  and  he  distinctly  applies  to 
himself  Ps.  ex.  (Luke  xx.  41-44),  not  to  speak 
of  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  Many,  however, 
would  interpret  the  Psalms  generally  of  the 
Messiah  as  having  a  reference  to  him  primarily 
or  secondarily  ;  but  though  this  may  have  the 
appearance  of  piety,  it  is  a  mere  assumption  for 
which  there  is  no  proper  ground,  and  it  intro- 
duces a  very  loose  principle  of  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Many  of  them  in  fact  are  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  Messiah,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  forced  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  often  so  applied.  Other  inter- 
preters have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
have  denied  the  reference  of  passages  to  the 
Messiah  which  were  certainly  designed  to  apply 
to  hinL  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  particular  passages  do  refer  to  him,  the 
evidence  being  far  from  clear  and  decisive. 
Many  suppose  that  when  a  verse  of  a  Psalm  is 
quoted  in  the  N.  T.  in  reference  to  the  Messiah, 
this  shews  that  the  whole  Psalm  applies  to  hinL 
Such  passages,  however,  are  not  always  to  be 
held  as  predictions.  They  are  probably  often 
applied  merely  in  the  way  of  accommodations. 
There  is  perhaps  no  Psalm  so  frequently  quoted 
or  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with 
our  Lord  than  Ps.  Ixix.  (compare  ver.  4  with 
John  XV.  25  ;  ver.  9  with  John  ii.  17  ;  ver.  21 
with  Matt.  xxviL  34 ;  ver.  48  with  John  xix. 
28-30  ;  ver.  69  with  Acts  L  20  ;  ver.  22, 23  with 
Rom.  XV.  3) ;  but  we  apprehend  it  can  be  only 
in  the  way  of  accommodation  that  these  quota- 
tions or  references  are  made ;  for  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Psalm  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  Messiah,  and  ver.  5  is  altogether 
inapplicable  to  him  :  *  0  God,  thou  knowest  my 
foolishness,  and  my  sins  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 
Though  ver.  21  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
him  by  the  evangelists,  yet  how  different  is  the 
spirit  of  ver.  22-28  from  the  prayer  actually 
uttered  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xxiiL  34).  Similar 
remarks  may  be  made  as  to  Ps.  xlL  9  (see  ver. 
4,  8,  10)  compared  with  John  xiii.  18,  and  Ps. 
cix.  8  compared  with  Acts  i  20.  [Quotations 
FROM  THE  Old  Testament  jh  the  New.] 

There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
imprecatory  character  of  some  of  the  Psalms. 
Various  methods  have  been  had  recourse  to  for 
reconciling  such  passages  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  N.  T. ;  but  we 
have  met  with  none  that  is  satisfactory.  We 
think  it  better  frankly  to  own  the  difficulty 
than  to  impose  either  on  ourselves  or  others  any 
inadequate  solution  of  it. 

PSAL^TERY,  a  strinpred  musical  instrument 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews.     It  is  first  men- 


tioned in  the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  X.  5)  ;  but  it  is  frequently  noticed  after- 
wards, and  commonly  along  with  other  instru- 
ments of  music  It  was  not  confined  to  the 
Hebrews  :  we  ako  find  it  in  use  in  Babylon 
(Dan.  ill  6,  7*  10,  15).  Josephus  describes  it 
as  a  species  of  lyre  or  harp,  having  twelve 
strings,  and  played  on  with  the  fingers,  not  with 
a  plectrum  {AnL  vii.  12.  3)  ;  but  the  Hebrew 
words  (Ps.  xxxiiL  2  ;  cxliv.  9)  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  only  ten  strings,  at  least  when 
these  Psalms  were  composed.  Jerome  says  it 
was  of  a  triangular  form  like  the  Qreek  letter 
delta  inverted,  thus  v  (Gesenius,  Lex.  529). 

PTOLBMA'ia    [AcoHO.] 

PUB'LIOAK,  a  collector  of  the  Roman  taxes 
or  public  revenue.  There  were  two  classes  of  rcX- 
taycUf  or  publicans.  Among  the  Romans  the 
taxes  or  public  revenue  were  usually  farmed 
out,  and  the  farmers-general  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment a  certain  sum  for  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes  of  a  district  These  were  generally 
of  the  equestrian  order,  or  at  least  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank.  The  other  class  were  the 
collectors  under  them,  who  gathered  the  taxes 
and  customs  at  the  gates  of  cities,  in  seaports, 
on  public  ways,  bridges,  etc.  These  were 
gen^aUy  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  and  of  the 
worst  character,  and  were  very  oppressive  in 
their  exactions.  Zaccheus  was  perhaps  of  the 
former  class  :  he  is  called  apxtreXcnnis  (a  chief 
publican),  'and  he  was  rich'  (Luke  xix.  2). 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  class,  for  when  our  Lord 
called  him  he  was  'sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  ;*  but  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  been 
poor,  for  Luke  teUs  us  he  *  made  him  a  great 
feast  in  his  own  house,  and  there  was  a  great 
company  of  publicans  and  of  others  that  sat 
down  with  them'  (Luke.  v.  27-29).  Both  of 
them,  it  is  plain,  were  Jews  (xix.  9). 

The  publicans  were  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Jews.  They  were  at  once  contemned  and  de- 
tested by  them.  Three  things  concurred 
to  render  the  office  specially  odious  to  them  : 
1st.  To  pay  tribute  was  not  only  a  griev- 
ance to  their  purses,  but  an  affront  to  their 
nation ;  for  they  looked  on  themselves  as  not 
only  a  free-bom  people,  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  the  chosen  people  of  God,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  superior  to  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  They  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the 
Romans  with  great  reluctance  and  great  impa- 
tience ;  and  paying  tribute  to  them  was  a  con- 
tinual and  standing  evidence  of  their  subjuga* 
tion  by  thenL  2d.  The  persons  who  exercised 
the  office  of  publicans  were  usually  very  oppres- 
sive, and  greatly  given  to  extortion,  for,  having 
themselves  farmed  the  customs,  they  raised  the 
taxes  on  the  poor  people,  and  exacted  them 
without  mercy,  that  they  might  be  able  both  to 
pay  their  rent  and  to  make  gain  by  them.  The 
fact  that  there  were  two  classes  of  publicans — 
the  farmers-general  and  the  sub-collectors — pro- 
bably greatly  aggravated  the  eviL  Sd.  If  the 
publicans  were  of  their  own  nation,  as  it  is 
likely,  the  sub-collectors  at  least  commonly  were, 
this  greatly  increased  their  detestation  of  them. 
Being  in  the  employ  of  Roman  superiors,  they 
had  of  necessity  frequent  dealing  and  converse 
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nKb  OentDeB,  which  the  Jswihtildtobeiiiila'w- 
fnl  uid  abomiaahle  ;  and  thongb  Jem  them- 
■dves,  the;  rigorouil;  eud«d  the  Roman  taiei 
bom  tbeit  brethren,  and  tharebr  aeemed  to 
compvre  with  the  RomBiu  in  antaQiBg  ilaTerT 

To  thu  dvtntaldoit  bjr  the  Jewi  of  pnbUcaiu 
our  Lord  refen  when  ipeaking  of  >  ocmtiimB- 
dout  oSender  whom  neither  prints  reprootl 
nor  pabllo  Miuum  would  bring  to  a  aenee  of 
hi!  tin.  He  taji :  '  Let  him  be  onto  Uiee  H  • 
heathen  man  end  a  pnblican'  (Hatt  irilL  17). 
Among  the  Jewi  'pnblicaiu  tndiimieii'  appoui 
to  bare  been  a  common  eipreuion  for  the  wont 
aod  most  deteatable  chinoUra  (Mark  iL  16, 16). 
It  wait  a  reproach  coat  on  our  Lord  that  he  wee 
'  a  friend  of  publtoana  and  ainnen'  {Matt.  iL  19) ; 
and  he,  on  tbe  other  hand,  ahewa  the  geneiil 
feeling  which  preTuled  in  regaid  to  them  when 
he  aald  to  the  ohief-prieata  and  the  olden,  *  The 
pnblicanj  and  harlot)  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  before  ;on'  (ixL  31).  John  the  Baptiit 
Indicated  the  oppreseiTe  character  of  tbe  pnbli- 
csna  when,  in  replj  to  the  queation  which  some 
of  them  pat  to  him,  '  Haitn-,  what  shall  ws 
doV  he  anawered,  'Exact  no  more  than  that 
which  ia  appointed  fon'  (Lake  Ui.  12,  13)  ; 
and  Zaccheua  indicated  at  leaat  the  general 
feeling  when  he  aaid, '  If  I  have  taken  anTthing 
from  an;  man  bj  falaa  accnaation,  I  reatore  him 
fOnrfold'  [tit  8).  It  ia  sild  the  Roman  hiwa 
nquired  that  if  a  pnblican  waa  convicted  of 
extortion  he  ahould  return  (our  timee  the  amannt 
of  what  he  had  extorted. 

PUBXIUS  (8  rpOrat)  the  chirf  man  of  the 
island  of  Melita  at  Che  time  Paul  waa  shipwrecked 
npon  it,  who  received  him  and  hia  fellow-pea- 
aBDgers,'anJladt»d  them  three  daydcoQrlfoualy,' 
And  whose  father  the  apostle  miraculously  cured 
of  a  fever  and  bloodj  ^ui  under  which  he  waa 
then  labonrinc  (Acta  nriii.  7,  8).  Grotioa  has 
produced  an  ancient  inscription  by  whiih  it  ap- 
peara  that  the  title  of  rpwrm,  or  chie/,  was 
given  to  the  governor  of  this  island,  and  so  it  is 
here  used  by  Luke  with  hia  uiual  propriety  and 
correctnesa  of  expression  (Doddridge,  in  loc.) 

PUL,  the  flnt  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  UeiuvadedCajiaBa.Bndby  a  present 
of  lOOO  tajents  of  silver  was  prevailed  on  by 
Menahem  to  withdraw  his  tnxipa  and  recognise 
tlie  tiUe  of  that  wicked  usurper  (2  Kings  iv.  H, 
16-20)  J  but  who  he  was  the  learned  are  not 
agreed.  Usher,  RoUin,  Calmet,  and  Prideaux 
reckon  him  the  father  of  SardanaptJus  ;  and 
Patrick  ia  no  leaa  confident  that  he  waa  the 
aame  as  Balodan  or  Beleaia  the  Chaldean.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  tlie  authors  of  the  Unirertal 
Hitlory  reckon  him  the  Urst  founder  of  the 
Asayrian  empire.  His  nttme  is  a  pure  Assyrian 
word,  without  thekasttinctureoftlieChaldaiiui 
idiom,  and  is  plainly  a  part  of  the  compound 
names  of  Tiglatli-pul^a^suv,  Nebo-pnl-sasur,  and 
Sadaa-^-pulua,  his  successon. 

PULSE.    [CoR-V.] 

PDNTSHMENT.  As  the  Scriptu™  n^fer  to 
different  nations,  there  ie  some  variety  in  the 
ponlshmenla  mentioned  in  them ;  but  we  shall 
notice.  Id  the  first  iastaitce,  those  which  were 
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appointed  by  the  Moaaia  law,  or  which  wvn  In 

use  amon^  the  laraaljtea. 

Sbnuing  appean  the  simplaat  and  readlMt 
of  tli  punishmenta.  The  inatrament  la  gene- 
nlly  at  hand ;  and  even  from  childhood  mm 
have  been  aocnstomed  to  throwing  atones  as  a 
meana  of  repelling  or  poniihing  an  adversu;. 
We  an  not  aware  that  natlona  have  often  had  re- 
conne  to  it  as  a  fonn  of  capital  pnniahment ; 
bnC  Uiere  wu  ■  special  appointment  of  tt  for 
that  end  In  Taiioaa  caaea  %  the  law  of  Hosas 
(Lev.  xxlv.  10-lS,  S3  ;  Nnm.  XT.  S2^t ;  Dent 
lilL  8,  11 ;  XTiL  6 ;  xxL  18-31  :  xiiL  13,  14, 
20,  SI,  23,  SI). 

Stoning  required  no  ait,  and  it  waa  efbcted 
without  much  ceremony.  The  witaeaaeg  threw 
tiie  first  atones  ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  peo^e 
took  part  in  the  executjon  (Dent.  xriL  S,  i). 
Stoning  waa  the  usual  capital  punishment  among 
the  Israelitea,  and  we  apprehend  It  is  commonly 
to  be  understood  when  Uoses  specifies  no  other, 
and  when  no  partlcalar  circumat&ncea  indicate 
any  other.  This  mode  of  pnnishment  appe«n 
to  have  been  kept  up  even  toward  the  ckne  of 
the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  Stephen 
•  they  caat  out  of  tiie  city,  and  stoned  htm  ;  and 
the  wltneaaea  laid  down  their  elathes  at  •  yonng 
man's  feet  whose  name  was  fiaol ;  and  Saul 
was  consenting  to  his  death'  (Acts  rii.  6S  ;  TliL 
1).  This  young  man  having  become  a  prMcher 
and  an  apostle,  sflem-ajda,  when  enamersting  his 
luflorings  In  Uie  cause  of  Christ,  says  :  '  Once 
wss  1  stoned'  (2  Cor,  iL  26),  referring  probsbly 
to  his  having  been  stoned  by  the  Jewa  at  Lysin, 
when  '  they  drew  him  out  of  the  city  supposing 
he  hsd  been  dead'  (Acts  xiv.  19,  SO).  Josephoa 
also  relates  that  Anonus  the  high-priest '  ameoK 
bled  the  sanhedrim  of  Judges,  and  brought 
before  them  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  caHed 
Christ,  whose  name  was  James,  and  some  others ; 
and  when  he  had  formed  an  accuaaUon  against 
them  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered  then 
to  be  atoned'  (Josepli.  Antig.  ix.  9.  1).  This 
statement,  wbetbei  it  be  true  or  not,  is  at  least 
evidence  of  the  continuance  of  the  punishment 
among  the  Jews,  as  Joaephus  could  scarcely  be 
mistaken  on  that  poinL 

Tbe  tvxrri  was  also  employed  among  the 
Jews  as  a  means  of  capital  punishment.  Per- 
haps atoning  was  had  recourse  to  when  indi- 
viduals were  to  be  executed  ;  the  sword  chiefly 
when  there  were  numbers  to  be  put  to  death 
(eomp.  Deut.  xlii.  6-11  with  ver,  12-18,  and 
ivii.  2-5  with  Eiod.  iixlL  25-2S  ;  Num.  xiv. 
5-9).  What  was  the  mode  of  execution  by  the 
sword  does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  It  consisted  in  decapitation.  Of  that 
there  la  no  indication  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  do 
we  find  in  aU  the  0.  T.  an  instance  of  a  criminal 
belD);  beheaded  among  the  Israelites.'  Where 
numliera  were  to  be  put  to  death  it  was  pro- 
bably done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  each 
case  in  that  way  whicii  waa  readiest  and  most 
practicable.  In  many  casBS  it  wns  probably 
effected  by  smiting  the  criiiiiunl  under  the  fifth 
rib,  the  heart  being  there  situnted — a  means 
of  death  with  whicli  the  Isnehtes  appear  to 

*  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  by  Herod 
(Matt.  liv.  3-11);  but  he  probably  adopted  that 
mode  of  punishment  from  the  Romans. 
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have  been  familiar  (2  Sam.  IL  23 ;  ill  2J[ ;  It. 
6  ;  zz.  10).  Adonyah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  Trore 
all  slain  by  Solomon.  It  is  said  Benaiah  '  fell 
upon  them,  and  slew  them,'  probably  with  the 
sword,  though  this  is  not  stated  (2  Kings  ii  25, 
34,  46). 

Hanging  was  a  mode  of  punishment  which 
would  very  naturally  occur  to  legislators.  It 
already  existed  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  hanged  his 
chief  baker,  according  to  Joseph's  interpretation 
of  his  dream  (Gen.  xL  22).  Hence  it  is  all  the 
more  likely  that  Moses  would  not  overlook  such  a 
mode  of  punishment.  Though  it  is  referred  to 
in  the  law  (Num.  xxy.  4  ;  Deut  zzL  22, 23),  it  is 
not  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  a  primary  pun- 
ishment, yet  it  most  probably  was  so.  We  find 
that  David  gave  up  seven  of  Saul's  descendants 
to  the  6ib«onites  to  be  hanged  by  them  (2  Sam. 
ZZL  6-9).  Among  the  Persians  hanging  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  puniaLment 
(Ezra  vi  11 ;  Esther  iL  23  ;  v.  14  ;  vi  4  ;  viL 
9, 10  ;  ix.  13,  14).  By  the  kw  of  Moses  the 
body  of  a  criminal  who  was  hanged  was  not  to 
hang  all  night  on  the  tree,  but  was  to  be  buried 
the  same  day  (Deut  zzL  22,  23) — a  wise  and 
merciful  provision,  and  indicative  of  some  ad- 
vance in  criminal  legislation. 

Burning  was  a  punishment  of  which  the 
means  were  easy  and  always  at  hand;  and 
though  very  terrible,  its  very  terribleness  might 
be  a  recommendation  of  it  to  imperfectly  civil- 
ised nations.  Of  this  we  have  an  ezample 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  unknown  at  an  early  period  in 
Canaan.  Judah,  on  learning  that  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law  was  with  child  by  whoredom, 
said :  *  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burned' 
(Gen.  zxzviiL  24).  This,  though  a  punishment 
appointed  by  Moses,  was  not  a  common  pumsh- 
ment  It  was  authorised  in  only  two  cases : 
the  one  a  case  of  incest  (Lev.  zz.  14) ;  the  other 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  a  priest  profaning 
herself  and  her  father  by  playing  the  whore 
(zzi.  9).  We  have  no  ezample  of  the  punish- 
ment being  inflicted. 

Michaelis  thinks  that  hanging  and  burning 
were  not  capital  punishments  by  the  law  of 
Moses ;  that  they  '  were  merely  posthumous 
punishments  inflicted  after  the  criminal  was 
dead,  as  if  the  punishment  already  inflicted  on 
him  was  not  adequate  to  his  crime,  just  as  in 
modem  times  traitors  are  sometimes  beheaded 
after  being  put  to  death  in  another  form 
(Michaelis,  Comment  iiL  423).  We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  both  were  primary  punish- 
ments, but  it  is  also  true  they  were  employed  as 
secondary  pimishments  (see  as  to  hanging.  Josh, 
z.  26,  27  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12  ;  as  to  burning.  Josh, 
vii.  25,  where  it  is  said  of  Achan :  '  And  all 
Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  burned  them 
with  fire  after  they  had  stoned  them  with  stones '). 
There  was  another  punishment  which  was  of  a 
posthumous  character.  This  consisted  in  throw- 
ing a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  bodies  of  crimi- 
nals after  they  were  dead,  in  order  probably  to 
serve  as  a  monument  of  their  infamy.  Of 
Achan  it  is  said  :  '  And  they  raised  over  him  a 
great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day'  (viL  26 ;  see 
also  viiL  29  ;  2  Sam.  zviii  17). 

Imprisonment  or  conjinement  in  some  form 
would  in  most  countries  be  had  recourse  to  as  a 


mode  of  panishment  We  find  it  in  Egypt 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  master,  upon  a  fSslse  accusa- 
tion by  his  mistress,  '  put  hhn  into  the  prison, 
a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound.' 
Here  also  were  '  the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  his  baker,  who  had  offiuded  their  lord  the 
king  of  Egypt'  It  is  further  worthy  d  notice 
that  'the  prison  was  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard' — ^viz.  of  Potiphar  (Gen.  zzziz.  19, 
20 ;  zL  1-3).  In  the  wilderness  we  find  two 
persons  '  put  in  ward'^-the  one  for  blasphemy, 
the  other  for  Sabbath-breaking,  until  it  was 
detenuined  to  what  further  punishment  they 
should  be  subjected  (Lev.  zzhr.  10-14 ;  Num. 
zv.  32-36).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  waa  '  shut 
up  by  Zedekiah  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  whidi 
was  in  the  king  of  Judah's  house  (Jer.  zzziL 
23).  Either  bttfore  or  after  this  'the  prinoat 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  smote  him,  end  put 
him  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the 
scribe ;  for  they  had  made  that  the  prison.'  It 
is  called  a  dungeon,  and  he  '  remidned  many 
days'  (zzzviL  16, 16).  The  princes  afterwards 
'oast  him  into  tiie  dungeon  of  Malohiah  that 
was  in  the  court  of  the  prison ;  and  they  let 
him  down  with  cords  ;  and  in  the  dungeon  there 
waa  no  water  but  min ;  so  Jeremiah  sunk  in 
the  mire.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
miserable  place  ;  but  he  was  soon  brought  out 
of  it  by  ^e  authority  of  the  king,  and  again 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (zzzviiL  4-18, 
28).  Imprisonment  in  the  East  was  probably 
a  very  severe  punishment  from  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  prisons,  aggravated  in  most  cases 
by  tha  heat  of  the  climate. 

Scourging  was  a  common  punishment  among 
the  Israelites ;  but  the  eztent  of  it  was  strictly 
limited.  It  was  not  to  ezceed  forty  stripes  (Deut 
zzv.  3) ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  the  usual 
practice  appears  to  have  been  to  inflict  forty 
stripes  save  one.  It  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued down  to  the  end  of  the  Jewidi  economy. 
The  apostle  Paul  says  :  '  Of  the  Jews  five  timea 
I  received  forty  stripes  save  one'  (2  Cor.  zL  24). 

Though  death,  either  by  stoning  or  by  the 
swoid,  cannot  be  reckoned  an  easy  punishment, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  in  the  law 
of  Moses  any  of  those  barbarous,  torturous,  and 
tedious  deaths  of  which  we  have  so  many 
ezamples  among  other  nations,  as  among  Orien- 
tal nations,  of  impaling  and  flaying  alive,  and 
even  among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  modem 
times,  of  breaking  on  the  wheel  and  tortures  in 
other  forms.  Laws,  and  the  punishments  at* 
tached  to  them,  require  to  be  regulated  by  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  designed.  Among  a  half-civilised 
people  the  laws  require  to  be  more  strict  and 
the  punishments  more  severe  than  among  an 
intelligent  and  highly-civilised  people.  If  any 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  are  thought  severe,  they  yet 
can  never  be  charged  with  gratuitous  cruelty ; 
and  they  may  even  not  have  been  unduly  severe 
for  the  Israelitish  nation,  for  which  they  were 
made,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  disobedient 
and  stiff-necked  people.  In  fact,  the  criminal 
code  of  Moses  was  far  less  bloody  than  the 
criminal  code  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century. 

It  is  also  well  deserving  of  notice  that  Moses* 
code  of  laws  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
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laws  of  other  nations  of  that  ag&  Of  this  vn 
have  a  remarkable  example  in  Dent  zxiv.  16  : 
'  The  father  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children ;  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to 
death  for  the  fathers :  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin.'  Here  Moses  abrogates 
that  most  unjust  yet  common  and  very  ancient 
law  whereby,  in  the  case  of  particular  crimes, 
parents  were  made  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
their  children  and  children  for  those  of  their 
parents.  Nor  can  we  regard  this  in  any  other 
liglit  than  as  really  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
legislation,  that  Moses  should  at  so  early  an  age 
of  the  world  have  abolished  by  law  a  policy 
which  prevailed  so  long  afterwards  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations.  If  it  was  not  always 
acted  up  to  by  the  rulers  of  Israel,  this  was 
not  the  fault  of  Moses,  nor  does  it  detract  from 
the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  his  legislation 
(Michaelis,  Comment,  ilL  400,  404,  418,  421, 
422). 

l^e  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  the  despotic  and 
arbitrary  character  of  that  of  many  other  nations. 
It  was  committed  to  writing,  and  thus  was  not 
only  fixed,  but  the  people  had  the  means  of 
knowing  what  it  was.  Judges  were  appointed 
to  administer  it  (Exod.  xviiL  13-26 ;  Dent  L 
12-18) ;  the  accused  had  a  regular  trial ;  nor 
could  any  one  be  found  guilty  unless  the  charge 
was  established  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two 
or  three  witnesses  (Deut  xix.  15) ;  and  as  a  pro- 
tection against  false  testimony,  any  witness 
giving  it  was  severely  punished  (xix.  16-21), 
and  probably  as  a  still  further  protection,  if  a 
person  was  adjudged  to  a  capital  punishment, 
the  witnesses  were  to  be  the  first,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  stoning,  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  (xviL  7).  Few,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, would  be  so  hardened  as  to  be  false  wit- 
nesses against  the  life  of  their  neighbour  when 
they  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  his  condemna- 
tion, they  themselves  were  the  first  who  would 
have  to  take  part  in  putting  him  to  death. 

In  cases  of  homicide  the  cities  of  refuge  were 
a  very  merciful  institution  in  the  then  semi- 
barbarous  state  of  society,  though  in  many  cases 
it  might  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  even  hardship  ;  yet  even  this  might  prove  a 
salutary  check  on  negligence  as  regards  the  life 
of  others. 

The  oflSce  of  executioner  of  capital  punish- 
ments does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered, 
either  among  the  Israelites  or  the  neighbouring 
nations,  as  at  all  ignominious.  It  was  often,  on 
the  contrary,  united  with  high  office  in  the 
state.  Potiphar,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  was, 
according  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  '  captain  of  the  executioners' — ue.  of  the 
bodyguard  ;  and  there  was,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  prison  in  his  house  in  which  state  pri- 
soners were  confined  (Oen.  xxxviL  36,  marg.  ; 
xL  1-4).  At  Babylon,  Arioch,  who  receives  a 
similar  designation  (marg.),  went  forth,  no  doubt 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  '  to  slay  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon'  (Dan.  ii  14).  Nebuzaradan,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  high  command  in  the 
service  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  also  called  *  chief 
of  the  executioners'  (Jer.  xxxix.  9-14,  marg.  : 
Hi.  12-16,  24,  26,  30  ;  Michaelis,  Comment  HI 
409  ;  G^esenius,  317).  Among  the  Israelites  we 
in  like  manner  find  Benaiah,  t^e  son  of  Jehoiada, 


one  of  David*s  bravest  men  and  chief  com- 
manders (2  Sam.  viiL  18 ;  xxiiL  20-23),  was 
employed  by  Solomon  in  putting  to  death 
Adongah,  Joab,  and  Shemei  (2  Kings  iL  25,  34, 
46). 

In  the  Scriptures  we  have  some  notices  of  the 
punishments  of  other  nations  which  are  charac- 
terised by  great  cruelty.  Captives  taken  in  war, 
as  a  puniishment  perhaps  for  the  resistance  they 
had  made,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  view  of  in- 
capacitating them  for  all  future  resistance  or 
doing  further  mischief,  sometimes  had  their  eyes 
put  out  When  the  Philistines  took  Samson 
prisoner  'they  put  out'  (marg.  '  bored  out')  'his 
eyes,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and 
he  did  grind  in  the  prison-house'  (Judg.  xvi.  21). 
When  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  was  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  '  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound 
him  in  chaLns,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and 
put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death'  (Jer. 
UL  10,  11).  In  the  East  the  practice  of  putting 
out  the  eyes  still  prevails.  Princes  of  the  royid 
family  who  might  be  rivals  of  the  reigning 
monarch  often  have  their  eyes  put  out  to  in- 
capacitate them  for  filling  the  throne.* 

Of  the  severity  of  Oriental  punishments  we 
have  a  further  example  in  the  casting  of  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  into  a  burning 
fiery  furnace,  merely  because  they  declined  to 
worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  set  up  ;  and  when  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal  it  is  said  :  '  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fuU  of 
fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed 
against  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  : 
therefore  he  spake,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated'  (Dan.  ilL  13-19> ; 
and  also  in  the  casting  of  Daniel  into  the  den  of 
lions.  And  when  he  was  taken  out  unhurt  it  is 
said  :  '  The  king  commanded,  and  they  brought 
those  men  which  had  accused  Daniel,  and  they 
cast  them  into  the  den  of  lions,  them,  their 
children,  and  their  wives  :  and  the  lions  had  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  in 
pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 
den'  (Dan.  vi.  16,  23,  24). 

Among  the  Romans  we  also  find  the  cruel 
punishment  of  crucifixion  ;  and  it  was  even  in- 
troduced by  them  into  the  countries  conquered 
by  them.  To  this  cruel  punishment  our  Lord 
was  subjected. 

*The  shocking  cruelty  of  putting  out  eyes 
is  so  common  in  some  portions  of  Asia  that  it  is 
scarcely  mentioned  by  the  people  as  strange  or 
afflictive.  Lady  M'Neill  relates  that  she  visited 
by  invitation  the  royal  harem  in  Persia.  A 
number  of  young  princes  were  at  play  in  the 
apartment  of  their  mothers,  blindfolded.  Lady 
M.  inquired  why  the  children  were  thus  blind- 
folded, and  their  mothers  composedly  replied 
that  they  were  merely  practising  to  acquire 
dexterity  ;  that  in  case  their  eyes  should  be  put 
out  when  they  became  men  they  might  be  able 
to  walk  about,  and  to  be  less  dependent,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  early  training  !  A  heated  iron 
rod  or  spit  is  the  instrument  by  which  sight  is 
extinguished  in  such  cases  {^ScoL  Miss,  Meg, 
1844,  127). 
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Such  "were  some  of  the  chief  pnnishmentB  by  Mark  (zv.  17)  irof>^Cp€Lf  and  by  John  (zix. 

which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.    There  2)  irop^vpovf  {purple).     There  were  different 

were  also  lighter  pimishments  adapted  to  the  shades  of  purple,  and  these  adjectLves  were 

nature  of  certain  offences.     In  cases  of  theft  sometimes    interchanged.      Ancient    paintings 

there  was  the  law  of  restitution.     'If,'  says  shew  the  imperial  purple  to  have  been  of  a 

Moses,  *  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  violet  colour  (Wilkinson  in  Herodot  iL  414). 

kill  it  or  sell  it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  Lydia,  one  of  Paul's  converts,  is  called  '  a  seller 

ox  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.     If  the  theft  be  of  purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira'  (Acts  xvL  14) 

certainly  found  in  his  hand  idive,  whether  it  be  — a  place  distinguished  for  the  art  of  dyeing, 

ox  or  ass  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double'  (Exod.  The  woman  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  said  to 

xxii.  1,  4).   In  a  somewhat  analogous  yet  aggra-  be  'arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour'  (xvii. 

vated  case,  brought  before  David  by  Nathan  in  4),  and  the  mystical  Babylon  is  described  as 

a  parable,  he  not  only  declared,  '  The  man  that  *  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 

hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die,'  but  he  and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 

added,  'and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold'  pearls'  (zviiL   16).     These  passages  shew  the 

(2  Sam.  xii  5,  6).    Solomon,  in  reference  to  a  estimation  in  which  pm^e  was  hdd  in  ancient 

thief,  says :   '  If  he  be  found,  he  shall  restore  times. 

sevenfold' (Prov.vi  81).    Zacchseus  the  publican        T»TTT>f«ii  «'i-      x  *         j 

said :'  If  I  have  taken  anything  from  Ly  man      ^\^^  a  small  bag  to  carry  money  in,  and 

by  false  accusation,   I  restoii  him  fourfold'  '^}^^  T^ ^"^K^  ^"^J^^  t^^^.J^'^f' 

(Luke  xix  8)  girdles  (Matt  x.  v).     Christ  prohibited  his  dis- 

There  was  the  lex  taUanis,  or  law  of  retaliar  ^^^^  **>  ^\  "f^^  ^«°^  P^«  ^  y^P»  ^  "^"^ 

tion.     'If  any  mischief  follow,'  says  Moses,  their  coiurt»nt  dependence  on  God  for  the  sup^^^ 

'  then  thou  Shalt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  °^  ^^  <^y  ^•"*»  (^-^^  ""-  85). 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.  PUTE'OLI,  a  dty  in  Campania  in  Italy,  about 
burning  for  burning,  womid  for  wound,  stnpe  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^h  of  Naptes.  It  probably  re- 
fer stnpe  (Exod^  xxi.  23-25).  Tins  may  appe^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  of  wells 
a  very  reasonable  and  equiteble  law,  and  it  ^  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  favourite  place 
doubtlew  was  siuted  to  the  semi-barbarous  coii-  ^f  resort  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  nation  whMi  it  was  ongi-  j^^^^  mmcnl  springs  and  its  hot  baths.  It  was 
naUy  giveu  to  them  m  the  wilderness,  but  it  ^  ^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^t  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
was  calculated  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  considerable  trade,  particularly  with  Alexandria 
and  hence  our  Lord  revoked  it  imder  the  gospel  ^^  ^^  jj^  The  harbour  was  defended  by  a 
and  better  dispensation  (Matt.  v.  88, 89).  Under  celebrated  mole  on  which  the  lighthouse  stood, 
the  Mosaic  economy  the  ZateZw»w  was  extended  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  shipping  were  moored, 
to  false  witnesses  :  '  Behold,  if  the  witness  be  a  g^^j^  j^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  substance 
false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely  against  ^^-^^  was  used  in  this  structure  that  it  is  the 
his  brother,  then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
thought  to  havedone  unto  his  brother  Pent  jj^rbour.  Here  Paul  found  brethren  when  on 
xix-  18,  19).  This  appears  a  very  fair  appUca-  hja  ^^y  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  tarried  with 
tion  of  the  law. .  ..  ^  ^^  them  seven  days  (Acts  xxviii.  14).  Puzzuoli, 
In  Exod.  XXL  xxii.  and  other  passages  we  ^  ^^^  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^1^  ^  ^  insignificant 
have  various  laws  of  compensation,  but  it  is  not  ^  ^^^^^  inhabitants  are  generally  occupied 
necessary  to  notice  them  more  particularly.  ^  ^^^^^  (Conybeare,  ii  863). 

PUR'PLE,  a  rich  and  beautiful  colour,  known        PYGARG.    [Amtklopb.] 
at  a  very  early  period  (Exod.  xxv.  4).      The 
ancients  speak  much  of  the  Tynan  purple,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 

a  liquid  obtained  from  a  shell-fish,  a  species  of  Q 

the  murez,  which  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 

MediteiTanean.     Ezekiel  speaks  of  Tyre  obtain-        ^«-  *  tt  a       i      j.        vj_j      «  ^v 
ing  purple  from  ' the  isles  rfElUh.*-HellBa  or        f^.^^  "I*"*"^  ^^'  »'  *?•,  «^^  °I 

Gre^e  it  is  8upposed-<md  from  Syri.  (xira  JT^'*?!  *"^\  .  ^*T  .^  ^^^  '^?'"f 

7.16).     PurpleTu  one  of  the  colo4  of  some  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alhct^    ^eymW™** 

pirts  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (Kiod.  "?  ™"«»"  ?™^  P"^  fr""  ^'  ~iff^  »» 

xxvi.  1.  81.  86),  and  of  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  ^e  warm^  Utitudes  m  autumn,  and  retmcing 

high-priest  (xx^ii  4-6,  ri5,  38  ;  xxiii.  1-6,  their  way  in  spnng;  and  when  they  alight,  being 

8,  24.  29),  and  of  the  vaU  of  the  temple  (2  "haurted  by  then-  long  fligh^  they  are  easily 

Chroii    iii     14).     The  kings  of  Midian   who  <»»«''»'  «"<i  "™  *«''«?  itJ^^n^'^*^^'"!^ 

were  defeated  by  Gideon  had  on  purple  raiment  ^j^^^  "  »"  '^fi  "^  ^°^     V'fl't^        Z 

(Judg.  vui.  26).    Daniel,  as  a  re^  for  inter-  ^^P??  "^  ^T  ^-   <T^Ti.? 

pretiDg    Belshaziar's    vision,  w«,    dothed    in  ^«~*"-  \^P^  '  f^  ««cordu«  to  N.ebuhr. 

5' \T  iT\^^  „  oa\     ibr^^Z..f  «tv«n  o/i^aT./.<>/i  they  descend  m  great  numbers  m  Arabia-Petrsea. 

^j^^^u;  w^^-ciot^:d"'r.'  ^x^\r^  ^-^'>^i^  ^  ^^^ «/  ^'*'<^  -^^ 

linen  and  purple  (Esth.  viiL  15).     The  virtuous  that  \^  {ulav)  means  locusts,  not  quails  ;  but 

woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  the  rich  it  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  word 

man  in  the  parable  are  represented  as  clothed  in  is  rightly  rendered  quaUs,  and  that  they  were 

]»urple  (Prov.  xxxL  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  19).     The  the  'feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea' 

robe  in  which  the  soldiers  arrayed  our  Saviour  is  (Pa  Ixxviii.  27)  which  on  two  different  occasions, 

called  by  Matthew  KonKivri  (scarlet;  xxvii.  2S).  in  the  desert  of  Sin  and  at  Kibroth-hattaavah 
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were  tent  to  supply  the  wants  of  tbe  mnrmniing  a  devistioii  fhnn  tbe  cotomon  raiding  woold 

Isnelites  (Exod.  ztL  18  ;  Num.  xL  31,  82).  haTe  left  him  in  total  ignoraiioe  ivliere  it  was  to 

^«. . r_. ,       «               y  *  ^  _,.  jv  ^  found.    But  he  eoold  appeal  at  oooe  to  tiie 

QUATER^0N0TS0U)iER8(Actsrii4),a  q^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  a^^tos,  and  feel  tiie 

detachment  of  four  men,  the  usual  nnmber  of  a  foree  of  a  quotation  taken  ftom  them.    Hence 

Boman  night-i^tch,  who  were  reUeTed  erery  ^^  ^^riters  of  the  N.  T.  ftedy  quoted  from  a 

three  hours.     Luke,  m  givmg  an  accountof  known  toanslation  rather  than  from  the  unknown 

Peter's  imprisonment  by  Herod,  says:  'The  original :  thus  warranting  the  important  amdu- 

same  ni0it  Peter  was  deeping  betweoi  two  rfon  that  the  authority  of  the  Scripturea  aa  the 

soldiers,  toundjnth  two  diams;  and  ^e  keepers  word  of  God  is  not  eonfined  to  the  Hebrew  and 

[or  guards]  before  the  door  kept  the  prison  q,^  originals,  but  tha^  translationa  of  them 

(rer.  6).    Peterji^  tWore  guarded  ^four  faito  other  languages,  if  fidthftilly  executed,  cany 

moiatatime,  ^  withm  the  pris<m  and  two  with  them  the  same  authority  aa  the  sacred 

before  the  doors  (Robinson,  Or.  Xex.  816).    The  originals  (Michaelis, /nirwi.  L  218). 

fimr  quaternions  had  probably  reference  to  the  j^  considering  whether  quotations  are  made 

four  watches  of  the  night  f^^^  ^^  Hebrew  originals  or  from  the  Greek 

QUICK'SANDS,    sandbanks,     shoals    dan-  Terrions,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind 


gerous  to  shipping.    The  vessel  in  which  Paul  that  in  those  cases  m  which  quotations  agree  in 

was  sailing  for  Borne  haring  been  caught  in  a  mum  with  both,  but  in  which  the  words  are  the 

storm,  the  saQors  feared  *lest  they  shoukL  fall  "me  as  in  the  Septuagint,  they  are  to  be  held 

into  the  quickssnds'   (Acts  xxril  17).    The  as  taken  from  it,  and  not  fh>m  the  original  text 

woid  in  the  original  is  riJprif  (jyrtef).    There  If  they  had  been  made  from  the  Hebrew  it  is 

were  two  sandbanks  on  the  northern  coast  of  morally  impossible,  except  in  very  short  paa- 

Africa  which  were  particularly  noted  in  ancient  «««».  that  they  should  agree  in  wnds  with  the 

times,  and  were  syrtes,  as  being  drawn  together  Septuagint      No  two  trsnaUtiona    made    by 

by  the  currents  of  the  sea— the  one  called  the  different  persons  oould  be  supposed  thus  to 

Greater  Syrtes,  which  Uy  between  Gyrene  and  agree.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  wherever  a  paa- 

Leptis,  the  other  the  Lesser  Syrtes,  lying  near  sage  quoted  firom  the  0.  T.  agrees  with  the  8ep- 

Gartihage.     It  is  very  likely  it  was  one  of  these  tuagint  in  words,  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 

sandbanks  that  is  referred  ta  ca^e,  have  been  taken  from  that  version.     This 

we  may  conclude  to  be  the  case,  even  when  the 

QUOTATIONS  fboh  tbe  Old  TsBlAMKirr  is  agreement  is  not  perfect     In  some  passages  the 

TReNkw.  There  occurnumerous  quotations  from  words  are  the  same  as  in  the  Septnsgint,  but 

the  0.  T.  in  the  N. ;  and  it  has  been  made  a  ques-  the  amngement  is  slightly  different;  while  in 

tion  whether  they  have  been  taken  firom  the  others   the  arrangement  is  the  aame,   but  a 

Hebrew  original  or  fh>m  the  Septuagint  trans-  sjmonymous  word  or  two  is  employed  for  what 

lation.     Some  critics,  among  whom  was  Jerome,  is  used  by  the  Seventy.     In  such  cases,  where 

deny  that  any  of  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  were  the  difference  is  so  trilling  and  the  agreement 

taken  from  the  Septuagint ;   others  have  held  so  great,  we  have  ground  to  regard  the  passages 

that  they  were  all  taken  from  that  version  ;  but  as  quoted  frem  tbe  Greek  version  (Jour,  Sac, 

the  generality  of  learned  men  have  adopted  a  Lit,  January  1S52). 

middle  course,  and  maintained  that  our  Lord  The  number  of  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  fVom 

and  his   apostles  sometimes  quoted  f^m  the  the  O^  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Davidson,  is  258  ; 

Hebrew    originals   and    sometimes    from    the  but  as  some  of  these  are  mere  repetitions,  and  as 

Greek  version.     In  point  of  fact,  their  quota-  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  others  are 

tions  are  taken  most  commonly  from  the  Sep-  quotations,  the  number  may  probably  be  some- 

tuagint ;  there  are  some,  yet  comparatively  few,  what  reduced  (Horae,  Introd.  iL  174). 

from  the  Hebrew  text  {Jour.  Sac  Lit  Janu-  There  are  no  /omulai  of  quotations  which 

ary  1852,  270  ;   Home,   ii    175).     For   this  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  as  those 

there  are  obvious  reasons.     Though  among  the  expressive  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.     In 

early  converts  to  Christianity  there  were  num-  many  cases  they  may  really  do  so ;    but  in 

bers  of  Jews  belonging  to  Palestine,  yet  the  others  they  are  plainly  examples  of  the  prin- 

great  body  of  converts  were  Gentiles,  mingled  ciple  of  accommodation  now  referred  to,  yet  in 

with  whom  were  many  Jews  born  among  them,  some  instances,  perhaps  generally,  indici^ing  a 

and  like  them  speaking,  or  at  least  understand-  similarity  of  event 

Ing,  the  Greek  language.    Accordingly  the  books  There  is  scarcely  any  passage  in  the  O.  T.  so 

of  the  N.  T.  were  all  or  for  the  most  part  origi-  frequently  referred  to  in  the  N.  as  Is.  vi.  9, 10 : 

ginally  written  in  Greek  ;  and,  writing  them-  '  Go  tell  this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  but  under- 

selves  in  that  language,  it  was  natural  Uiat  the  stand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not 

apostles  should  avail  themselves  of  the  document  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 

most  accessible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  either  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  ;  lest  they 

vernacular  or  at  least  familiar.    A  Greek  igno-  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  eara, 

rant  of  the  Hebrew  language  could  not  undei^  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert 

stand  or  appreciate  a  quotation  taken  directly  and  be  healed.'     This  declaretion,  it  is  plain, 

fh>m  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Had  they  given  had  reference  to  the  people  of  Judah  in  Isaiah'a 

A  new  and  even  a  more  accurate  translation  own  days,  and  was  to  be  realised  in  his  own 

according  to  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  would  not  have  ministry  :  it  does  not  even  glance  at  any  future 

known  what  passage  they  intended  to  quote,  generation  or  to  the  ministry  of  any  one  elae. 

The    Scriptures  were    not  then  divided  into  Yet  we  find  our  Lord  applying  it  to  the  Jews 

chapters  and  verses  ;  and  the  words  themselves  of  his  day,  and  in  formuls  which  convey  the 

being  the  only  direction  for  finding  a  passage,  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.    Speaking 
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of  his  own  hearera,  he  says  :  '  In  them  is  fol- 
lilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith,  By 
hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand ;  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive.  For 
this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,*  etc.  (Matt 
xiiL  14>  15).  He  thus  refers  to  this  passage  on 
another  occasion  :  '  Therefore,'  says  he^  '  they 
could  not  belieye,  because  that  Esaias  said  again, 
He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their 
heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes, 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them'  (John  xii  87* 
40).  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  parting  ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen  at  Bome^  quotes  this 
passage  :  *  When  they  agreed  not  among  them- 
selves, they  departed  after  that  he  had  spoken  one 
word.  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go  unto  this  people 
and  say,  hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  under- 
stand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not  perceive. 
For  the  heart  of  thiiB  people  is  waxed  gross,'  etc 
(Acts  xxviii.  25-27).  Though  he  says  this  was 
spoken  *  unto  our  fathers,'  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  he  sought  to  press  it  home  on  the  con- 
sciences and  hearts  of  his  present  hearers  as 
applicable  to  themselves.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  way  of  accommodation  that  our  Lord  and 
the  apostle  applied  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the 
Jews  of  their  times ;  and  the  application,  we 
apprehend,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of 
the  similarity  of  the  character  of  the  people  in 
his  and  in  their  times. 

We  have  a  similar  example  in  Matt  xv.  7-9  : 
'  Te  hypocrites,'  says  our  Lord, '  well  did  Esaias 
prophesy  of  you,  saying.  This  people  draweth 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth 
me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
me.  But  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'  Now, 
on  turning  to  Is.  zxix.  18,  14,  we  find  that  the 
passage  referred  to  had  reference  to  the  people 
in  Isaiah's  own  times.  We  cannot  therefore 
suppose  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  de- 
sign of  our  Lord  to  intimate  the  completion  of 
a  prophecy,  but  simply  to  accommodate  the 
words  as  descriptive  of  the  Jews  of  his  times. 

Our  Lord  having  on  another  occasion  uttered 
various  parables,  the  evangelist  Matthew  says : 
*  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  in  parables  unto 
the  multitude  ;  and  without  a  parable  spake  he 
not  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fuldlled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open 
my  mouth  in  parables  ;  I  will  utter  things 
which  were  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world'  (xiiL  34,  85).  Now,  though  the 
evangelist  speaks  of  this  as  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  and  as  designedly  so,  yet  when  we 
turn  to  Ps.  I  xxviii  2,  where  the  passage  refeired 
to  occurs,  we  find  that  it  ia  not  a  prophecy  at 
all,  and  still  less  a  prophecy  of  what  the  Messiah 
would  do  when  he  appeared  in  our  world.  It 
is  a  narrative  of  facts — a  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites — ^from  the  time  of  their  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of  David. 
Nothing  in  fact  could  be  less  of  the  nature  of  a 
prophecy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  quotations  from 
the  0.  T.  in  the  N.  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  It  is  often  not  easy  to  see  on  what 
principles  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  apply  pas- 
sages in  the  O.  T.  to  the  subjects  to  whi<^  they  do 


refer  them,  and  also  as  to  the  terms  in  which  they 
make  the  application  of  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  tiiey  reason  from  them.  We  have 
no  design  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject ;  but 
we  shall  make  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  it 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  were  Jews,  and  that  they  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  Uiink  and  speak  and 
write  as  did  the  Jews,  and  that  they  were  an 
Oriental  nation.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be 
always  tried  by  the  standard  of  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  writing  prevalent  among  Western  nations, 
and  especially  by  Western  nations  in  modem 
times.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  in  the  present  day  differ  ma- 
terially from  what  they  were  in  the  16th  and  1 7th 
centuries.  In  former  times,  for  example,  writers 
abounded  in  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  from 
other  authors,  especially  from  those  of  ancient 
times.  We  must  therefore  not  try  the  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  by  our  standard.  We  must  make 
due  allowances  for  the  modes  of  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  writing  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Jews.  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, and  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
judging  of  quotations  frt>m  the  0.  T.  in  the  N. 
It  will  not  explain  all  difficulties,  but  it  will  ex- 
plain some^  and  perhaps  it  would  explain  more 
if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  among  the  ancient  Jews; 
*The  evangelists,'  says  Dr.  Sykes,  'were  He- 
brews, and  wrote  as  other  Hebrew  writers  did. 
They  did  not  make  a  language  of  their  own,  nor 
use  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
did  as  other  Hebrew  writers  did,  and  followed 
their  method.'  To  understand  them,  therefore, 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  evangelists  from  the  common  and  ordinary 
sounds  of  words  among  ourselves ;  but  we 
must  enter  into  the  Jewish  phraseology,  and  see 
what  the  Jews  meant  by  such  and  such  expres- 
sions, and  upon  what  principles  they  reasoned. 
Their  ways  of  speaking  and  of  quoting,  which  can 
be  learned  from  Jewish  writers  only,  must  be 
looked  into ;  and  however  unnatund  they  may 
seem  to  us,  yet  we  must  be  determined  by  them, 
and  only  by  them.  Now,  it  is  evident  from 
numberless  examples  that  the  Jewish  way  of 
writing  is  exactly  agreeable  to  that  of  the  evan- 
gelists ;  and  the  masters  of  the  synagogue  ap- 
plied passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  senses  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  original  author.  Every  page 
of  every  rabbi  almost  will  supply  us  with  in- 
stances of  this  kind. 

The  books  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  were  not  in 
ancient  times  divided  into  our  present  chapters 
and  verses,  which,  though  in  many  respects  a 
great  evil,  proves  very  convenient  in  facilitating 
references  to  particular  passages.  The  rabbins, 
in  quoting  or  referring  to  the  books  of  the  0. 
T.,  could  not  therefore  refer  to  the  chapter  and 
verse  where  a  passage  was  to  be  found ;  but 
instead  of  this  they  selected  some  principal 
word  out  of  each  section,  and  applied  that  word 
to  the  section  itself ;  saying  in  Eli,  in  Solomon, 
etc,  when  they  wish  to  signify  the  section  con- 
taining the  passage  to  which  they  refer.  Thus 
Rashi  on  Hosea  ix.  9  says  :  *  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in 
the  concubine' — «.e.  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
I  section  that  contains  the  story  of  the  concubine. 
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(see  Jadg.  xiz.)  The  Mohammedans  follow  a 
similar  method  in  quoting  or  referring  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Koran.  Of  this  mode  of  quotation 
we  have  also  examples  in  the  N.  T. ;  as  in  Mark 
zii.  26  :  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses 
irl  TTJs  /Sdrov  (i.e,  in  the  lnuh\  how  Ood  spake 
unto  him,  saying/  etc.  (Exod.  liL)  ;  and  in 
Rom.  xi.  2  :  *  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture 
saith  iv  *U\lq  (i.e.  in  the  section  o/Elias),  how 
he  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel, 
saying/  etc.  (1  Kings  xix.)  Perhaps  this  may 
clear  up  the  difficulty  which  has  been  generally 
felt  as  to  Mark  iL  26  :  '  How  he  went  into  the 
house  of  God  irl  ApuLSap  tov  dpxi^P^<^f  which 
OUT  translators  render,  '  in  the  days  of  Abiathar 
the  high-priest;'  but  which,  according  to  the 
method  of  reference  employed  by  the  rabbins, 
may  be  understood  to  signify  *  in  the  section  of 
Abiathar  the  high-priest,'  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to  having  happened,  not  in  the  time  of 
Abiathar's  priesthood,  but  in  that  of  Ahimelech 
his  father  (1  Sam.  xxii. ;  Michaelis,  Introd,  i.  133). 

This  is  one  method  of  quotation  or  reference 
in  the  N.  T.  A  still  more  frequent  method  is 
to  refer  generally  to  a  particular  writer,  as 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah  ;  or  to  a  par- 
ticular book  or  books,  as  the  law,  the  prophets, 
or  the  Psalms.  In  one  instance  we  have  a  re- 
ference to  a  particular  Psalm :  '  As  it  is  also 
written  in  the  second  Psalm'  (Acts  xiii.  83). 

With  respect  to  passages  of  the  0.  T.  which 
are  introduced  into  the  N.,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  such  as,  being  merely  boi^ 
rowed,  are  used  as  the  words  of  the  writer  him- 
self or  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  his 
subject,  and  such  as  are  quoted  in  proof  of  a 
doctrine  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy. 

When  a  book  is  familiar  to  us  in  consequence 
of  frequent  reading  it  is  natural  that  its  words 
and  expressions  should  occur  to  us  in  speaking 
or  writing,  sometimes  with  the  recollection  where 
we  met  with  them,  and  at  other  times  without 
our  adverting  to  the  source  of  them.  Hence  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
would  be  ready  to  adopt  the  words  and  expres- 
sions of  the  0.  T.,  the  book  with  which  of  all  others 
they  were  most  familiar,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
with  which  some  of  them  were  familiar.  Some- 
times they  might  employ  them  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  originally  used,  but  at  other  times 
they  might  apply  them  to  entirely  different  sub- 
jects. Among  ourselves  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  writers  to  quote  the  words  of  other  writers, 
particularly  of  the  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
to  apply  them  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  were  originally  used.  Sometimes  this 
is  done  without  any  reference  to  their  original 
source ;  at  other  tinier  we  perhaps  introduce  them 
with  some  such  formula  as — *To  use  the  words  of 
Cicero  or  Milton,'  as  the  case  may  be,  or  indi- 
cate in  some  other  way  the  source  whence  they 
are  taken,  without  at  all  meaning  to  intimate 
that  we  employ  them  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
were  used  by  the  original  writer  referred  to.  In 
like  manner  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  may  refer 
to  passages  in  the  0.  T.,  and  may  even  quote 
them  with  the  formula,  *  As  it  is  written,'  *  As  it 
is  spoken  by  the  prophet,*  or,  *  As  the  Scripture 
saith,'  yet  applying  them  to  entirely  different 
subjects  from  those  to  which  they  originally  re- 
ferred.   In  Rom.  X.  18  Paul  says :  '  Have  they 


not  heard  t  Tes,  verily  their  sound  went  into 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world.'  There  is  here  no  formal  quotation^ 
but  the  words  are  plainly  taken  from  Ps.  xiz.  4, 
where  David  speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  perfections  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  while 
Paul  has  no  reference  to  this  subject,  but  usee 
them  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others. 
No  one  can  doubt  this,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that 
they  had  originally  a  double  meaning. 

In  Rom.  XV.  8-11  the  apostle  Paul  quotes 
several  passages  trom  the  O.  T.,  and  introduces 
them  with  formulsB  indicating  them  to  be  quota- 
tions :  *  Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God, 
to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers : 
and  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his 
mercy ;  as  it  is  written,  For  this  cause  I  will 
confess  to  thee  among  the  Gentiles  and  sing 
unto  thy  name.  And  again  he  saith,  Rejoice  ye 
Gentiles  with  his  people.  And  again.  Praise  the 
Lord  all  ye  Gentiles,  and  laud  him  all  ye  people^ 
And  again  Esaias  saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse,  and  he  that  shaJl  rise  to  reign  over  the 
Gentiles  :  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust'  Now 
it  i^  plain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
none  of  these  passages  had  originally  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  of 
which  the  apostle  is  here  speaking.  The  first  is 
taken  from  Ps.  xviiL  49,  the  subject  of  which  is 
plainly — as  indeed  is  stated  in  tiie  title  of  the 
Psalm,  and  also  in  2  Sam.  xxiL  1 — ^the  deliver- 
ances which  God  had  granted  to  David  from  his 
enemies.  The  second  is  fh)m  Deut  xxxiL  48, 
which  can  as  little  be  understood  of  the  divine 
mercy  as  manifested  in  the  gospel  Nor  can  the 
third,  which  is  from  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  be  shewn  to 
have  this  particular  reference.  The  apostle  ap- 
pears to  quote  them  here  merely  because  the 
exercise  of  praise  is  spoken  of  in  them  ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  mention  is  made  in  them 
all  of  the  Gentiles,  as  quoted  by  the  apostle. 
These  passages,  we  apprehend,  must  be  held  to 
be  adduced  by  him  simply  in  the  way  of  aca>m- 
modation.  Quotations  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  N.  T.  to  which  the  principle  of 
accommodation  appears  to  be  applicable^  It 
will  solve  many  difficulties  which  might  other- 
wise be  found  very  perplexing. 

Few  quotations  have  occasioned  readers 
more  difficulty  than  some  in  the  beginning  of 
Matthew's  GospeL  In  IL  6  we  have  a  passage 
taken  from  Micah  v.  2,  in  proof  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of 
Judah.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary 
here  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  prediction  is 
rightly  applied.  The  passage  is  not  without  ita 
difficulties,  but  we  are  not  called  at  present  to 
discuss  them.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remark 
that  the  evangelist  is  not  responsible  for  the 
application  here  made  of  the  passage.  It  is  not 
he  who  quotes  and  interprets  it,  but  the  chief- 
priests  and  scribes  who  thus  reply  to  Herod's 
inquiiy  where  the  Christ  should  be  bom  ;  and 
the  words  here  given  correspond  neither  with 
the  Hebrew  original  nor  with  the  version  of  the 
Seventy.  He  is  merely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  quoted,  and  was  thus  interpreted  by 
them  in  answer  to  Herod's  question.  It  would 
appear  indeed  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion 
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among  tb«  Jews  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah  (John  viL  42). 

Matthew,  however,  informs  us  that  to  aToid 
the  wrath  of  Herod,  Joseph,  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  communication,  arose  and  took  the  child 
and  his  mother  by  night  and  departed  into 
Egypt,  and  was  there  until  the  death  of  Heiod, 
that  it  might  be  fulAlled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son'  (Matt  iL  14, 15).  This 
quotation  is  taken  fh)m  Hosea  zL  1  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
words  of  the  prophet  had  originally  no  reference 
to  the  Messiah  or  to  the  event  here  recorded  : 
'  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him, 
and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt  They  called 
them,  so  they  went  from  them  ;  they  sacrificed 
unto  Baalim^  and  burned  incense  to  graven 
images,'  etc.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  whole 
context,  and  he  will  see  that  the  passage  cannot 
originally  have  referred  to  the  calling  of  the 
infant  Messiah  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  held  as  a  prophecy  of  it 
There  is  no  way  of  understanding  it  except  on 
the  principle  of  accommodation— ^hat  the  words 
are  expressive  of  such  a  fact 

After  narrating  the  slaughter,  by  order  of 
Herod,  of  *  all  the  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  firom  two 
years  old  and  under,'  the  evangelist  adds  : 
'  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  In  Rama  was  there 
a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  child- 
ren,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
are  not*  (ii.  16-18).  Now,  when  we  turn  to 
Jer.  xxxL  15,  whence  the  quotation  is  made, 
we  find  that  it  had  originally  no  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod. 
It  doe-s  not  even  refer  to  Bethlehem,  which  was 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  about  seven  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  to  Ramah,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Rachel's  youngest  son,  of  whom  she 
died  in  childbirth,  and  for  whose  descendants 
she  might  poetically  be  imagined  to  have  a 
very  tender  regard.  To  the  event  recorded  by 
Matthew  it  is  plain  the  prophet  Jeremiah  could 
have  no  reference  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  he  does  refer  to.  He  here  repre- 
sents the  miseries  of  his  nation  under  the 
beautiful  figure  of  Rachel  'weeping  for  her 
children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,'  because 
they  were  carried  into  captivity  or  dain  with 
the  sword.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Nebuzar- 
adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  came  to  Ramah ; 
and  hence  the  scene  of  Rachel's  lamentations 
might  not  unnaturally  be  laid  in  that  place,  and 
there  might  even  be  realiseil  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  17  ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
8,  9  ;  xL  1).  That  the  passage  originally  re- 
ferred to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Babylonish  captivity  is  further  evident  from 
the  consolation  addressed  to  the  mourning 
mother  in  the  verses  immediately  following  : 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Refrain  thy  voice  from 
weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  :  for  thy 
work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord ;  and 
they  shall  come  again  ftom  the  land  of  the 
enemy :  and  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to 


their  own  border'  (ver.  16,  17).  The  whole 
circumstances  shew  plainly  that  the  passage 
referred  originally  to  events  which  were  passing 
in  Jeremiah's  own  day  ;  and  consequently  that 
they  did  not  refer  at  all  to  Herod's  slaughter  of 
the  infants  of  Bethlehem.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  evangelist,  in  applying  it  to  that  event, 
must  have  done  so  in  the  way  of  accommoda- 
tion and  on  the  ground  of  a  certain  similarity 
of  the  two  events. 

Whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  in  the  way  of 
applying  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  recent  matters, 
and  with  such  formulse,  we  are  not  able  to  say  ; 
but  if  they  were,  this  would  account  for  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  doing  the  same.  At  all 
events,  we  apprehend  we  must  accept  of  this  as 
part  of  the  current  language  of  the  N.  T.,  just 
as  we  receive  as  such  the  peculiar  senses  of 
words  and  the  peculiar  idioms  found  in  it  It 
is  a  book  which  is  entitled  by  its  own  authority 
to  establish  modes  of  expression  for  itself.  After 
all,  however,  the  explanation  perhaps  is  not  very 
far  to  seek.  With  us  the  word  prophet  is  com- 
monly understood  to  signify  one  who  foreteUs 
future  events,  and  the  ytor^  prophecy  any  event 
that  is  thus  foretold.  But  though  these  words 
have  often  these  significations  in  the  Bible,  they 
also  not  unfi^uently  mean  simply  a  teacher  of 
divine  truth,  and  divine  truth  taught  by  him 
without  any  reference  to  futurity.  Some  of  the 
quotations  which  we  have  noticed  are  not  pro- 
phecies in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ; 
they  are  matters  of  fact  or  history.  In  such 
cases  the  formula  employed  may  probably  be 
thus  interpreted :  '  Then  was  reaUsed  again  the 
statement  or  the  words  of  Isaiah ; '  or '  This  was 
done  that  the  statement  or  words  of  such  a 
writer  might  be  again  realised.'  If  the  views  we 
have  taken  of  this  subject  be  admitted,  they  will 
solve  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  quotations 
from  the  0.  T.  in  the  N. 

In  making  these  observations  we  do  not  mean 
that  such  formula  never  refer  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
We  only  mean  that  the  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood generally,  and  that  in  each  particular  ex- 
ample it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  when  it  is  to  be  held  as  the  ftdfilment 
of  a  prophecy  and  when  it  is  not 

Besides  the  quotations  already  referred  to 
there  is  another  class  of  great  importance,  and 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  special  diffi- 
culty. Many  passages  of  the  0.  T.  are  made 
the  foundation  or  part  of  an  argument  in  the  N., 
in  proof  of  particular  truths,  either  doctrines  or 
duties.  Such  quotations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  but  they  are  especially 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul — 
e.g.  Rom.  iil  4,  9-20 ;  ix.  6-18  ;  1  Cor.  iii  18- 
21 ;  ix.  1-10  ;  QaL  iii.  5-19.  In  many  cases  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  ground  on  which  pas- 
sages from  the  0.  T.  are  applied  in  the  N.,  and 
that  the  reasoning  from  them  is  well-founded. 
But  there  are  also  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  satisfactory  principle  on  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion, nor  how  they  warrant  the  conclusions 
drawn  frt>m  them.  In  Luke  xx.  37,  38,  our 
Lord,  for  example,  adduces  the  followhig  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
'Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moees 
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shewed  in  the  bush,  when  he  called  the  Lord 
the  God  ot  Abraham,  and  the  Qod  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob :  for  he  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.' 
Now,  if  this  had  been  an  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  spirits  in  a  separate  state,  or  even  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  could  have 
understood  it ;  bat  we  have  never  been  able  to 
see  how  it  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  there  are  a  number  of  passages  quoted 
from  the  O.  T.  as  having  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  though  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
we  would  not  have  been  prepared  to  make  such 
an  application  of  them  a  priori,  yet  finding 
them  so  applied  by  one  of  the  sacred  writers, 
we  readily  submit  to  his  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  unable,  however,  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  applied  and  the  validity 
of  the  argument  founded  on  them.  In  ch.  i  4, 
6,  the  apostle  argues  for  our  Lord's  superiority 
to  the  angels  from  the  circuiostance  of  God 
calling  him  his  son  :  *  For  unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  I  will  be  to  him  a 
father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.'  Now,  on 
this  we  would  remark:  1.  That  perhaps  the 
angels  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  sons  of  God 
(Job  xxxviiL  6,  7),  or  at  least  they  might  as 
well  have  been  called  so  as  men.  2.  The  pas- 
sage here  quoted  was  originally  spoken  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Sam.  vii  14),  and  the  argument  of  the 
apostle  might  be  equally  employed  to  prove  his 
superiority  to  the  angeU.  8.  The  application 
of  the  passage  to  our  Lord  appears  to  be  inad- 
missible, for  it  is  immediately  added :  '  If  he 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chaHten  him  with  the 
rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children 
of  men.'  But  to  suppose  our  Lord  capable  of 
sinning,  and  liable  to  chastisement  on  account 
of  his  sins,  would  be  blasphemy. 

The  apostle  proceeds  to  say :  '  And  again, 
when  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  the 
world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  wor- 
ship him.'  This  quotation  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  taken  from  Ps.  xcvlL  7,  which  is 
thus  rendered  in  our  translation :  '  Confounded 
be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast 
theiaselves  of  idols  :  worship  him  all  ye  gods.' 
It  is  with  the  latter  expression  we  have  here 
specially  to  do.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
quotation  of  the  apostle  is  taken  firom  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  made  not  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
but  from  the  Septuagint  translation,  in  which 
the  words  are  rendered  irpoo-jn/i^are  ai>ru; 
wdirret  dyytXoi  aOroD  {*  worship  him  all  ye  his 
angels').  But  even  supposing  that  the  LXX. 
were  warranted  thus  to  translate  the  words,  we 
are  not  able  to  see  how  it  can  be  shewn  that 
they  had  any  reference  to  '  the  bringing  in  the 
first  begotten  into  the  world,'  or  adduced  as  an 
argumtnt  for  our  Lord's  superiority  to  the 
angels  (Owen  On  (he  Heb,  m  loc.) 

In  Heb.  iL  5-8  the  apostle  aiqiears  to 
make  a  quotation  from  Ps.  viiL  4-6,  and  to  argue 
ftx)m  it  for  the  universal  dominion  of  Christ 
But  the  interpretation  which  will  naturally  occur 
to  any  one  in  reading  the  eighth  Psalm  is  that 
it  refers  to  mankind  generally,  and  that  it  has 
no  reference  to  the  universal  dominion  of  Christ 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  apostle  merely  employs  the 


words  of  the  Psalm  in  the  way  of  aooommodji* 
tion  to  that  subject 

We  shall  refer  to  only  another  examplei  In 
ver.  11-13  the  apostle  speaks  of  our  Lord  as 
not  ashamed  to  call  his  people  brethren,  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  quotes,  besides  another  pwuagi, 
the  two  following  : — *  And  again  I  wiU  pot  my 
trust  in  him;'  and  again,  'Behold,  I  and  the  child- 
ren which  God  hath  given  me.'  Now,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  former  passage  proves  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  how  it  has  even  any  bear* 
ing  on  it ;  and  on  the  latter  we  would  remark : 
1.  That  it  is  Isaiah  who  uses  these  words,  and 
that  he  uses  them  in  reference  to  himself  and 
his  own  children ;  and  that  we  can  see  no  ground 
for  considering  them  as  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  2.  Even  if  this  were  admissible,  the 
words  would  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which 
they  are  quoted,  for  he  does  not  call  his  people 
brethren,  but  children — a  class  of  inferior  dig- 
nity  to  brethreiL 

Notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  critics 
and  commentators,  we  have  never  seen  these 
passages  satisfactorily  explained  ;  and  we  think 
it  much  better  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  difil- 
culties  which  attach  to  them  than  to  impose  on 
ourselves  and  others  untenable  and  unsatiafac- 
tory  solutions  of  them.  By  leaving  them  in  aU 
their  original  force  we  are  more  likely  to  draw 
attention  to  them,  and  perhaps  to  obtain  at 
length  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them. 

We  shall  only  fiuther  remark  that  there  are 
a  few  references  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  in  which  we  find  no  corresponding 
passages,  as  Mark  iL  23  ;  John  viL  88  ;  Eph.  v. 
14  ;  James  iv.  5.  These  perhaps  are  not  to  be 
held  as  quotations,  but  merely  as  statements 
which  may  be  deduced  from  passages  in  the 
0.  T. 


K 


BAB^ATH-A]ifMON,  Kabbah  or 
Children  of  Ammon,  but  most  commonly  simply 
Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  26,  27).  The  chief  dty  of 
the  Ammonites  was  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Moses,  mentioning  Og  king  of  Rashan, 
who  was  '  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants,'  says  : 
'  Behold  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iroiL  Is 
it  not  in  Kabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  1* 
(Deut  iii  11.)  When  David  made  war  on  the 
Ammonites  his  general,  Joab,  besieged  Kabbah ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Uriah's  life  was 
sacrificed  by  the  shameful  order  of  hia  prince. 
David  himself  afterwards  went  and  fought 
against  it,  and  exercised  great  cruelties  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  and  other  cities  of  the  Am- 
monites (2  Sam.  xL  1-17  ;  xii.  26-31).  Heavy 
judgments  are  denounced  upon  the  Ammonites 
and  Kabbah  their  capital  (Amos  L  13-15  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  1-5  ;  Esek.  xxi.  20  ;  xxv.  1-7).  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  repaired  it,  and 
called  it  after  his  own  name  Philadelphia. 
Antiochua  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  afterwards 
seized  it  In  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Arabijat 
and  there  was  here  a  church  of  some  note. 

The  ancient  name  Kabbath-Ammon  has  been 
preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontiy 
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in  the  name  AmmaTi.  The  mhiB  Be  on  the 
bonks  of  a  stream  called  Moiet  Amman.  Though 
the  city  has  been  destroyed  and  mdnhabited  for 
many  centuries,  many  of  tiie  ruins  are  remarkable, 
and  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  different  ages, 
as  in  some  other  cities  of  the  Decapolis  (Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  Syria,  357).  '  It  was  situated,'  says 
Lord  Lindsay,  'on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  dreariness  of  its  present  aspect  is  quite  in- 
describableu  It  looks  like  the  abode  of  death. 
The  valley  stinks  with  dead  camels :  one  of 
them  was  rotting  in  the  stream  ;  and  l^ough  we 
saw  none  among  the  ruins,  they  were  absolutely 
covered  in  every  direction  with  their  dung. 
That  morning's  ride  would  have  converted  a 
sceptic  How  runs  the  prophecy :  'I  will  make 
Babbath  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Anmionites 
a  couching  place  for  flocks  :  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord'  (Ezek.  xzv.  5).  Nothing 
but  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  scream  of  wild 
birds  broke  the  silence  as  we  advanced  up  this 
valley  of  desolation'  (Lindsay,  Letten  on  Egypt, 
etc.  IL  112). 

RAB^I,  Rab,  BAEi^BAN,  Rabbo'ni,  a  title  sig- 
nifying maater.  It  seems  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Assyria.  In  Sennacherib's  army  we 
find  Rabshakeh,  the  master  of  the  drinking,  or 
cup-bearers,  and  Bab-saris,  the  master  of  the 
eunachs.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  we  find  also 
Rab-mag,  the  chief  of  the  Magi,  and  Nebuza- 
radan  is  called  Babtebachim,  the  master  of  the 
executioners  or  guards.  We  find  also  at  Baby- 
lon Bab-saganim,  the  master  of  the  governors  ; 
and  Bab-chartumim,  the  master  of  the  intei^ 
preters  of  dreams  (2  Kings  zxv.  8  ;  Jer.  "^^^1^- 
8;Dan.L  8;il  48;  v.  11). 

Bab  is  now  with  the  Jews  reckoned  a  more 
dignified  title  than  rabbi ;  and  rabbin  or  rabbim 
greater  than  either;  and  to  become  such  one 
must  ascend  by  several  degrees.  The  rector  of 
their  school  is  called  ralxhacham,  the  wise 
master.  He  that  attends  it  in  order  to  obtain 
a  doctorship  is  called  lachuVf  the  candidate. 
After  that  he  is  called  chabar4embf  the  master's 
companion.  At  his  next  degree  he  is  called  mb, 
rabbi,  and  morenu,  our  teacher.  The  rab- 
chacham  decides  in  religious  and  frequently  in 
civil  afi'airs.  He  celebrates  marriages  and  de- 
clares divorces.  He  is  head  of  the  collegians, 
and  preaches,  if  he  has  a  talent  for  it.  He  re- 
proves the  unruly  and  excommunicates  offenders. 
Both  in  the  school  and  synagogue  he  sits  in  the 
chief  seat ;  and  in  the  school  his  scholars  sit  at 
his  feet.  Where  the  synagogue  is  small  he  is 
both  preacher  and  judge ;  but  where  the  Jews 
are  numerous  they  have  ordinarily  a  council 
for  their  civil  matters ;  but  if  the  rabbin  be  called 
to  it,  he  usually  takes  the  chief  seat  Our 
Saviour  inveighs  against  the  rabbins,  whether 
scribes  or  Pharisees,  of  his  time,  as  extremely 
proud,  ambitious  of  honorary  titles  and  honorary 
seats,  and  as  given  to  impose  on  others  vast 
numbers  of  traditions  not  warranted  in  the  word 
of  God  (Matt  XV.  1-20  ;  xxiii.)  Since  that  time 
Gkxl  has  given  up  the  Jewish  rabbins  to  the 
most  extraordinary  folly  and  trifling :  they 
deal  chiefly  in  idle  and  stupid  traditions  and 
whimsical  decisions  on  points  of  no  consequence, 
except  to  render  the  observers  ridiculous.    In 


geography  and  history  they  make  wretched  -woA, 
Inconsistencies  of  timing  things,  absurdities,  and 
dry  rehearsals  crowd  their  pages.  In  their 
commentaries  on  the  Scripture  they  are  com- 
moiAj  blind  to  what  an  ordinary  reader  might 
perceive,  and  retail  multitudes  of  silly  fancies, 
fit  only  to  move  our  pity  or  contempt  The 
judicious  Onkelos,  laborious  Nathan  Mordecai, 
the  famed  Maimonides,  the  two  ELimchis,  Aben- 
ezra,  Solomon  Jarchi,  Jachiades,  Sephomo,  Ben- 
meleoh,  and  some  others,  however,  deserve  a 
better  character. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  Jews 
in  our  Lord's  time  used  to  raise  the  import  of 
the  title  of  rabbi  by  doubling  it  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  he  says :  'They  love 
to  be  called  of  men  Babbi,  Babbi'  (Matt  zziiL 
7).  In  this  manner  he  was  himself  addressed  by 
Judas  at  a  time  when  that  disciple  chose  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  more  than  ordinary 
regard :  '  He  goeth  straightway  to  him,  and 
saith  Rabbi,  Rabbi'  (E.  T.  master,  master)  *  and 
kissed  him'  (Mark  ziv.  45).  The  title  Kvpu 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  asimUar  way  :  'Not  / 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Matt  viL 
21).  This  is  very  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  which  often,  by  the  repetition 
of  an  a<]yective,  express  the  superlative  degree 
(Campbell,  Oospels,  L  4S8).  We  are  not  without 
the  same  idiom  in  our  own  language :  '  He  is  a 
happy,  happy  man ;'  '  she  is  a  wicked,  wicked 
woman.' 

The  evangelist  John  informs  us  that '  Rabbi, 
being  interpreted,'  means  iiSdaKoKot  (teacher — 
R  T.  master  ;  L  88) ;  and  he  repeats  the  inter- 
pretation XX.  16,  referring  to  usage  rather  than 
to  signification  (Robinson,  Gr,  Lex.  733).  By 
this  name  he  was  himself  frequently  addressed, 
especially  by  his  own  disciples  (Matt  x.  51 ; 
xxvi.  25,  49  ;  Mark  ix.  5  ;  xi.  21 ;  John  L  38, 
49 ;  iiL  2 ;  iv.  31 ;  vi.  25 ;  ix.  2 ;  XL  8 ;  XX.  16) ; 
nor  did  he  ever  find  fault  with  them  on  that 
account,  and  in  truth  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should,  for  he  was  in  point  of  fact  a  rabbi, 
an  authoritative  teacher,  and  that  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  any  rabbi  of  the  synagogue — '  a  teacher 
come  from  God,'  as  Nichodemus  expressed  it 
(John  iii.  2) ;  or  as  he  himself  said,  6  jca^ 
yrfnfis,  the  leader  or  guide  (Matt  xxiii.  8,  10 ; 
E.  T.  master).  But  he  expressly  prohibits  his 
disciples  from  using  such  designations,  inculcat- 
ing on  them  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  hu- 
mility as  specially  incumbent  upon  them  :  'But 
be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  KaOrf- 
yrfriii  ( guide),  the  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,* 
'Neither  be  ye  called  KaOrjyjp-al  (guides),  for 
one  is  your  KaOrrfTtriit  (guide),  the  Christ  But 
he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  ser- 
vant;  and  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  he 
abased,  and  he  (hat  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted*  (Matt,  xxiii  8,  10-12).  It  is  not  un- 
worUiy  of  remark  that  the  warnings  and  precepts 
of  our  Lord  have  sometimes  a  prophetic^  aspect 
Those  iiyunctions  were  not  improbably  uttered 
in  the  view  of  that  love  of  empty  titles  which 
he  foresaw  would  so  much  prevail  among  his 
professed  followers.  The  names  which  are  given 
in  the  N.  T.  to  oflBce-bearers  in  his  church  are 
generally  of  an  humble  character,  and  have 
usually  reference  to  their  duties.    They  are 
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cmn«d  apQsUea  or  patont  wnf,  mlnisUn  or  kt-  I 
mnl>,  liiahops  or  ovtnetn,  sbeptierds,  dden, 
■tevutlii,  Ubonran,  etc  Bat  the  profoued 
foUowcTS  of  Christ,  both  in  andeDt  uid  modem 
tliau,  hive  not  baen  content  with  theae  plain 
ind  appropriate  designHitioiu.  In  the  N.  T.  we 
neat  with  the  namea  John  «id  Peter  and  Paul, 
bat  theae  have  long  been  converted  inU  Saint 
John  and  SaM  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  The  title 
Hie  HolinesB  ia  not  condned  to  the  Pope  of 
Bnme.  The  ordinary  prieota,  ai  the;  are  called, 
of  at  leaHt  one  or  the  Eastern  churchea  (tbe 
practice  ma;  probabl;  be  found  in  othsra)  are 
addreaaed  u  '  Your  Holinesa,'  thoogh  to  holineaa 
most  of  them  have  little  claim.  In  the  Chonh 
of  Rome  we  have  empt;  titlee  inilnmeiabl^  ttont 
Hia  Holineaa  dovn  to  Father — one  of  the  titles. 
It  ia  worth;  of  remark,  vluch  onr  Lord  himaelf 
apecifiea.*  In  the  Cbnrcb  of  England  we  aUo 
meet  with  man;  acaicel;  Isaa  ampt;  or  lesa 
merited  titles,  until  we  at  length  liae  to  Right 
Tteveretid  Father  in  Gk>d,  My  Lord,  and  even 
Hii  Grace.  In  all  dot  churchea  there  has  grown 
np — particularly  of  late  yean — what  Macanla; 
iwllcaUa  'a  childiah  hire  ot  empty  titlea.' 

RA'CA. '  a  term  of  contempt  erideotl;  derived 
Itam  the  Hebrew  p^  tobtempt}/:  ao  it  danotea 
a  vain,  empt;,  wortihleai  fellow,  in  which  senae 
the  plural  D'pn  or  D'pn  occuie  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (Judg.  ix.  4  ;  2  Bom.  vL  20  ;  2  Chroo.  liiL 
7 ;  PrOT.  lii.  11 ;  uyia  19).  Thna  Heaychioa 
explains  raka  b;  xttSt  (empfy).  But  the  word 
having  the  Sjriac  or  Chaldee  termination  doea 
not  iwem  pare  Helnvw.  The  Byriac  version  in 
Matt  baa  ttjfl,  which  ii  alao  often  naad  in  tbe 
talmudical  tracts  aa  a  term  of  contempt  oi 
reproach'  (Parkhnrat,  Or.  Lex.  591). 

BA'CHAM  (Dm),  rendered  In  the  E.  T.  im- 
propf  rly  the  gier  tagle  (Ler.  iL  18  ;  Deul.  xiv. 
17).  The  Egyptian  Tultura  {VvUvr  percnop- 
Una,  Line.)  la  at  this  day  known  in  Egypt  b; 
the  name  nujiavi,  or,  aa  Hasselqaist  writes  It^ 
racluFme  ;  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  this  ia  th( 
nuJiam  of  Moses.  Though  it  ia  reckoned  auioni 
nnclaan  birda,  and  woa  not  to  be  eaten,  it  is  yet 
moat  useful  to  man.  Haaselquiet  deseribea  it 
ver;  full;,  aiid  partlcularl;  dctalla  the  importanl 
serricea  it  renders  to  the  peopleof  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palaatine.  In  the  city  of  C^ro  every  plac< 
WBB  BO  full  of  dead  carcases  that  tbe  atench  of 
them  could  not  fail  to  produce  putrid  diseases : 
and  where  the  caravans  trarelled,  dead  aaaeg  and 
camels  were  always  lying.  The  racbam,  wblcl: 
molests  so  livrng  thing,  consninee  these  carcases 
and  cleaiB  the  cnuntr;  of  them,  and  it  even  fol- 
lows the  track  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca  for  th» 
same  purpose.  And  so  gratafnl  are  tbe  people 
for  the  service  it  thus  docs  the  country,  thai 
devoat  and  opulmt  Mohammedans  are  wont  tii 
establish  foundations  for  ita  support,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  eipeoae  of  a  certain  number  of  beaats 
to  be  killed  daily,  and  given  ever;  morning  and 
evening  to  the  immense  flocka  of  rachams  that 
reoort  to  the  place  where  criminals  are  eiecnled, 

•  From  its  being  specified  b;  our  Lord  (»e 
9),  '  the  Pharisees,  no  doubt,  had  thia  title  givi 
to  them  ;  and  Bishop  Wilklns  observea  that  it 
a  title  which  assuming  priests  of  all  raligioi 
have  gteatl;  affected'  (Doddridge,  in  loc.) 
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and  rid  the  city,  aa  it  would  aaem,  of  tlidi  ea^ 

jaaea  in  like  manner.  Tbeae  eleemosynar;  in- 
MitntiDns,  and  the  sacred  regard  ibewn  to  tbesa 
birds  by  the  Mohammedans,  am  likewiae  teati- 
fled  b;  Dr.  Shaw  In  his  Trattii  (Uichaelis, 
-nmnaU.  L  122). 

RA'HAS.  1.  A  name  given  to  Egypt,  to 
denote  the  pride  and  iosoleoce  of  that  kingdom 
(Pa-  lixTviL  4 ;  Ixiiix.  10 ;  b.  Ii.  S).  2.  A 
Canaanitish  hariot  or  innkeeper  of  Jericha. 
Borne  fancy  she  was  only  an  innkeeper  (Harmer, 
L  846),  and  that  if  she  had  been  a  harlot  the 
ipiea  would  not  have  lodged  with  her,  nor  Sal- 
mon have  married  taerj  bnt  this  reasoning  ia  in- 
conclusive. It  la  certain  the  word  HIM  \onmh) 
igniSes  a  harlot  (Qeaen.  24S),  and  the  name 
■bprri,  ascribed  to  her  in  laxaa  iL  26  and  in 
Heb.  iL  SI,  has  the  same  ligni&cation.  It  is 
needleaa  here  to  repeat  her  ator;,  which  ma;  be 
foond  in  Josh.  ii.  vi.  21-25.  It  ia  probable 
aha  may  afterwarda  have  bean  rsfornied  and 
hsTB  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  as  aba  was 
married  to  Salmon  tbe  aon  of  Hahahon,  head  of 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  having  given  birth  to 
Boaz,  to  whom  Bath  waa  married,  who  became 
the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  David,  ahe 
thus  came  to  be  one  of  the  progenitora  of  onr 
Lord  {Num.  L  7;  1. 14;  Both  iv- 18,22;  Matt. 

L4-a). 

RAIN  iaprodnoedbythecondenaatlDn  in  Uw 
stmosphere  of  the  moistara  evaporated  from  the 
earth,  wtuch,  forming  clouds,  falla  again  in  drops 
to  the  earth.  Tbe  rains  differ  widely  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  saute 
countr;.  Dr.  Robinson  givsa  na  the  following 
account  of  tbe  rams  in  Palestine:  —  'The  an- 
tuninal  rains — tlie  earl;  rains  of  Scriptnre — 
nauaUy  commence  in  the  latter  half  of  October 
or  the  l>eginning  of  NovcmlMr,  not  suddenly,  but 
h;  degrees,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  hus- 
bandntsn  to  aow  Ms  fields  of  wheat  and  barley. 
Tbe  rains  come  mostly  fmm  tbe  west  (Lake  lii. 
64)  or  south-west,  continuing  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  falling  especially  during  tbe 
nigbta-  Then  the  wind  chops  round  to  the 
north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine  weather 
succeed.  Duriog  tbe  months  of  November  and 
December  the  Taina  continne  to  fall  heavily ; 
afterwards  they  return  only  at  longer  intervals, 
and  are  less  beavy ;  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  the;  entirel;  cease  to  occur.  Snow 
often  falla  in  Jerusalem  in  January  end  Feb- 
nury  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  ;  bat  doea 
not  usually  lie  long.  Tbe  ground  never  freezes. 
Rain  continues  to  foU  more  Or  leea  Ihroogh  the 
month  of  Mareh,  biit  ia  i«n  after  that  period' 
(Robinson,  Uet.  ii  97). 

In  the  Scriptures  there  are  fteqaent  references 
totheearly  and  tbe  latter  rains  (DenLzL  14  ;  Jer. 
v.  !4  ;  Hoe.  vi.  8).  We  meet  with  a  reference 
lo  l]ie  latter  rain  even  in  the  Book  of  Job  (nix. 
23).  In  Canaanthe  latterrainfeillntbe month 
Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year, 
or  about  onr  April,  Just  before  their  harvc«t 
(Banner,  Ofu.  i.  140).  To  tbe  former  Isaiah 
appears  to  refer  xn.  23  ;  '  Then  ehall  he  give 
tbe  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou  ahalt  aow  tbf 
ground  withal'  To  the  other  the  prophet  Joet : 
'  He  hath  given  you  the  former  rain  moderately ; 
and  he  will  caoae  to  come  dawn  for  yoa  the  nia^ 
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the  former  rain,  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  were  given  to  cities  which  were  probably  so 

month'  (IL  23).    There  is  a  beantifal  allusion  situated. 

to  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  fell  in  Song  IL  1.  A  town  in  the  lot  of  Bei\jamin  (Josh  zriiL 
10-18 :  '  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  25),  not  far  from  Qibeah  of  Beigamin  (Jadg. 
come  away  :  For  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  xix.  13),  a  passage  which  also  she¥rs  it  to  have 
is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  been  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  likewise  Hos.  v. 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  8).  Josephus  speaks  of  Ramah  as  forty  stadia 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land :  (not  quite  five  English  miles)  from  Jerusalem 
The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  {Antiq.  viiL  12.  3),  where  he  doubtless  refers  to 
vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smelL  this  Ramah.  It  was  also  in  all  likelihood  to  this 
Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.'  Ramah  that  Nebuzar-adar,  the  captain  of  Ne- 
Acoording  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  settled  limits  of  buchadnezzar^s  guard,  brought  his  captives  in 
the  early  and  latter  rains  are  now  lost  (i2^iL  97).  chains  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  at 
The  '  shutting  up  of  heaven  that  there  should  least  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  so  bound,  and 
be  no  rain'  was  a  judgment  with  which  Israel  here  he  was  set  at  liberty  (Jer.  zL  1,  4,  5).  As 
was  threatened  for  their  sins  (Deut  xL  17 ;  2  Ramah  was  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  as  the  tribe 
Chron.  vL  26  ;  vii.  13) ;  and  a  terrible  judgment  of  Beigamin  was  descended  from  Rachel  the  be- 
lt was :  *  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  loved  wife  of  Jacob,  and  as  among  the  captives, 
be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  and  also  among  those  who  had  already  been 
be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  slain,  there  were  doubtless  many  of  her  posterity, 
land  powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it  it  is  probable  it  was  to  their  miserable  condition 
come  down  upon  thee  until  thou  be  destroyed'  that  the  following  words  originally  referred : 
(Dent  zxviii.  23, 24).  In  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  '  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and 
land  of  Israel  was  visited  with  a  drought  of  about  bitter  weeping ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
three  years'  continuance,  or  even  more  (1  Kings  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because 
zviL  1 ;  xviiL  1 ;  James  v.  17).  Jeremiah  draws  they  were  not'  (zxzi  15).  [For  the  application 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  terrible  drought  in  his  days  of  this  passage  in  Matt  li.  18,  see  Quotations 

(Ziv.  1-6).  FBOM  THB  OlD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NsW.] 

i^ypt  is  referred  to  in  the  O.  T.  as  a  country  In  the  locality  already  indicated,  about  two 

in  which  there  was  no  rain  (Deut.  zL  10-11  ;  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  place  called 

Zech.  ziv.  17,  18).    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  the  Ehuraib,  or  Ram,  or  Ruins  of  Ramah.    At 

ezcept  occasional  showers  on  the  coast  of  the  this  place  there  are  only  a  few  ruined  arches 

Mediterranean    Sea  —  which    happen    in    the  and  some  heaps  of  stone  ;  but  on  an  adjoining 

months  of  December,  January,  and  February —  height,  lying  directly  E.N.E.,  at  the  distance 

scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  falls  throughout  all  the  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  an  ancient  site  marked 

eztent  of  Egypt.    A  slight  shower  in  any  other  by  ruins,  including  hewn  stones,  fragments  of 

part  of  that  vast  country  is  a  rare  occurrence,  pillars,  and  a  small  village,  or  rather  collection 

and  seldom  seen  by  the  most  aged  and  observing,  of  Arab  huts,  bearing  the  name  of  Ramah  (Wil- 

But  though  rain  seldom  falls  in  Egypt,  the  dews  son,  ii.  38 ;  Robinson,  Rea.  IL  110,  115, 116). 

are  exceedingly  copious,  and  refresh  the  crops.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  beautif^     It  is  an 

That  country  depends  for  its  fertility  chiefly  on  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  a  wide  eztent 

the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  waters  of  which  of  beautifully-diversified  country.   Hills,  plains, 

are  led  out  by  numberless  canals  of  great  eztent  and  valleys,  highly-cultivated  fields  of  wheat 

to  irrigate  the  neighbouring  country  and  to  en-  and  barley,  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  are  spread 

rich  it  with  the  mud  of  the  river.     The  country  out  before  you  as  on  a  map ;  and  numerous 

beyond  the  lines  of  irrigation  is  completely  villages. are  scattered  here  and  thereover  the 

desert  whole  view.    To  the  north  and  north-west,  be- 

T>  A  rKr*nt\xx7  m •  x-  *           t v  7^^^  ^^  hill-couutry,  appears  the  vast  plain  of 

^^^^P^\^'^'""?v.°^w«^^^  Sharon,  and  further  stillV^look  out up^n* the 

or  arches  stretching  across  the  sky,  tinged  with  ^  ^^  ^^^       ,  ^^^  Mediterranean  (^mer. 

all  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.    As  j^v-*    w^  1836  254^ 

the  rainbow  is  never  feai  ezcept  when  the  sun  g.  A  to^n  in  Mount  Ephraim.  the  birtihplace 

shin«i  and  when  ram  IS  faUing,  It  has  been  urn-  ^^   g^^^^    ^^    also    Ramathaim-Zophim. 

yewaUy  ascnbed  to  the  decomposition  of  white  ^^^  ^^j     ^^^^  ^^^^     more   than 

light  by  the  refraction  of  t^e  drops  of  rjdn  and  .  ^^  ^^  ^^  ZSphites,'  or  d^cendants  of 

their  reflection  within  the  dropj.    ^  produc  guph  (1  Sam.  L  1, 19  ;  iL  11),  or  Ramah  in  the 

tion  of  rainbows  by  the  spray  of  waterfalls  is  an  i^ndof  Zuph(iz.4-6);  bit  where  it  Uy  has  not  been 

e5>erimental  proof  of  their  ongm  (J^diw.  i?n(?y.  ascertoini  (Robinson,  Res.  il  830).     It  was 

A  r.  ^.i!*  ^^'''     r/'j,          :  *  ^  41.       '  ^  probably  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Deborah 

After  the  deluge  God  appol^  the  nunbow  ^.^^'  j^  .^  ^^  .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^. 

^^  tw^f^u""^  *  covenant  between  h^  and  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^ 

^^*^*^^^''''*T/^?lw^™?"i^r  Ephraim' (Judg.  iv.  5).     Here  Samuel  was  not 

aflood  to  destroy  all  flesh    (Gen.  iz.  12-17);  o^y  bom,  but  hi  resided  here  m  after-life  (1  Sam. 

and  though  It  is  now  an  ordmaiy  phenomenor^  vii.  17  ;  viiL  4  ;  zv.  84  ;  zvi  13  ;  ziz.  18), 

yet  when  we  behold  it  we  should  look  upon  it  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^„\^^  (i^.  1     ^iii.  ^y_^^ 

as  givmg  us  assui^ce  that  the  earth  md  its  ^.  i^  .^  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^{^^^  ^[  ^^^  ^^^ 

habitants  sh^l  not  a^  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  ^11  refer  to  the  same  Ramah  as  the  placVTf  his 

There  are  allusions  to  the  rambow  m  Rev.  iv.  ^^^^    At  Nacoth,  in  or  near  Ramah,  there  was 

*^    ^  a  school  of  the  prophets,  of  which  perhaps  he 

RA'MAH.    The  word  signifies  a  hdgh  place;  took  some  oversight  (ziz.  12-24). 

and  hence  the  name  and  its  cognate  Ramoth  8.  A  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  ziz.  86). 


BAKKnS,  or  tUuna,  a  dlitrlct  of  Egrpt, 
probabl]'  tbe  iun«  u  the  land  of  Qoshen,  or 
vhicli  included  It  or  wu  included  In  it  (Oan. 
llTiL  11).  It  i«  »lM  tha  Bunfl  of  one  of  the 
tnamivcitica  bnitt — i,e.  perhttpa  enlu^oi  or 
fortlflcd— for  Phenoh  bj  tbe  labonrof  the  lomel- 
itwirMlethe;inreiii^7pt(£iod.Lll).  The 
sum  accoida  vith  that  of  several  king!  of  Egypt, 
Bamaat,  Banitaaea — ut.  'aon  of  the  nut'  (Qeae- 
iiiiM,£eE.  77-4).  Where  *  the  laud  of  Buncwi' 
■ad  the  'tnanm-cit;  Raamaea'  were  utaated 
ia  only  msttar  of  coiijectnre.  It  wia  tram 
Bamewa  that  the  Inaelila  ut  out  uu  thcdr 
depaitnie  from  Egypt;  but  whether.lt  *ai 
thnn  the  dUtrict  or  from  the  city  of  Bameeea 
doai  not  appear. 

KAllOTH,  'some  preciow  thhtg,  accoiding  to 
the  Hebrew  IntetTreters,  red  coral'  (Job  zxriiL 
18  ;  Eiek.  iivil.  16  ;  Geaeuiiu,  Ltx.  7G1). 
Coial  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  plant,  but 
it  ii  an  animal  prcxinclion.  It  is  geneially  pro- 
duced at  great  deplhi  of  the  sea,  and  the  more 
Taluabla  spedea  are  peculiar  to  warm  clinialea. 
It  ahonnded  in  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  it  might  tbna 
be  known  In  the  land  of  Ui  ao  early  h  t£e  tintea 
of  Job.  It  waa  alio  fomid  in  the  Medlterra- 
ueni,  and  thni  Syria  might  be  '  oecnpied  in  the 
tain  of  Tyre '  with  coral  among  other  valnable 
merchandiae.  It^:ular  flaheriea  were  established 
(or  it  at  UBTseillea,  in  the  Straits  of  Ueasiua, 
and  at  the  Llpari  Islands, 

Coral  is  of  rarious  coloun— white,  black,  and 
Ted  ;  but  the  red  ia  the  mDet  valuable.  It  is 
•mtJoyed  for  making  necklaces,  and  other  oma- 
nwDtal  purposes.  Coral  reefs  and  coral  islands 
■re  now  found  to  be  common  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  other  seas.  They  are  the  work  of 
insignificant  toophytea,  which  precipitate,  in  the 
form  of  carbuUBte,  immense  quantities  of  lime, 
and  iu  this  way  raise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea 
those  stupendous  works  which,  ou  being  brought 
to  the  surface,  form  a  basis  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  earth,  and  then  of  earthy  matter  ;  and 
the  islands  thus  fonped  become  at  length,  in 
many  casts,  inhabited  by  man,  and  are  clothed 
in  aU  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
beautiful  islands  which  spot  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

RAHOTH-QILllAD,  a  dty  of  Qilead,  in  the 
lot  of  the  trihe  of  Gad  (Deut  iv.  43).  It  was 
one  of  Uie  cities  ossigneal  to  the  Levites,  and 
waa  also  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Josh,  u,  8; 
xxL  3S).  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solomou's 
officers  who  provided  victnols  for  his  household 
(1  Kings  iv.  7,  13).  It  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  we 
find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  that 
prince  asked  Jehoshspbat  king  of  Jndah  to  go 
with  him  and  wrest  it  from  them.  They  went; 
Ahab  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Jehoshaphat 
was  glad  to  flee  for  his  life  <1  Kings  xxiL  1-4, 
Se-3S).  Jorom,  the  son  of  Ahab,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  '  went  to  the  wnr  against  Hozoel 
king  of  Syria  In  Bamoth-GUead  ;'  but  being 
vrounded,  he  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of 
his  wounds.  Meanwhile  Jehu,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, who  remained  at  Bamoth-Gileod  to  carry 
on  the  war,  was  anointed  by  a  prophet  king  of 
laroel,  and,  being  supported  by  his  tellow-olScera, 
rode  off  to  Jetieel,  and  Joram  having  come  out 
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against  him,  was  shot  wHh  an  arrow,  and  sndc 

down  dead  in  his  chariot  <3  Sings  *iiL  28,  2S  ; 
i:i.  1-7,  ll-2ft).  Of  Bamoth-Gllead  we  have  no 
further  mention  in  the  Scriptona,  and  its 
locality  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  In 
ancient  times  it  wonhl  ^ipcar  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  strength. 

BA'VEN,  a  spedet  of  the  crow  trfbe  widely 
spread  ovO'  the  world,  and  remarkatde  for  ila 
voracity,  greedily  devouring  all  manner  of  food 
— fish,  fleah,  eg^  etc.  Bdng  a  bird  of  pr«y.  It 
was  unclean  under  the  law  (Lev.  xL  16).  The 
raven  sent  forth  by  Noah  '  went  to  and  fro  nntil 
the  waters  were  dried  np  fh>in  off  the  earth' 
<Qen.  vilL  7),  probably  living  in  the  meanwhila. 
on  the  carrion  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  There  are  no  gronnds  for  explaining 
away  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Jehovah 
in  causing  ravens  to  bring  bread  and  flesh, 
morning  and  evening,  to  feed  the  pn^bst 
Elijah,  when  biding  himself  from  Ahab  by  the 
brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  zriL  2-0),  as  if  the 
onMn  here  mentioned  were  not  ravsna,  but 
Arabians,  or  inhabitanta  of  Oreb. 

REAP,  To.  I.  To  cut  down  com  in  harvnt 
It  appesn  that  anciently  they  cut  down  their 
com  with  sickles  or  reaping-hooka  (Deut  zvi. 
9  ;  xjiiL  26  ;  Jer.  L  16  ;  Joel  iiL  13 ;   Hail 

1  iv.  49  ;  Bev.  ziv.  16)  ;  and  in  Canaan  the;  still 
I  cnt  their  com  in  this  way  (Bobinaon,  Jtei.  S. 
.  276  ;  Wilson,  iL  SDO,  S26).      In   Egypt  the 

wheat  was  cn'pfei  a  little  below  the  ear  with  ■ 
toothed  sickle.  To  this  custom  Job  appears  to 
allude  when  he  says  :  '  Thoy  an  cnt  00*  as  the 
tops  of  the  asn  of  com'  (ixiv.  SI).  Periup^ 
this  practice  waa  with  the  view  of  the  straw  be- 
ing employed  in  brickmaking ;  but  Manndrell 
also  atstes  that  it  is  common  to  pluck  the  com 
up  by  the  roots,  leaving  the  moat  Iruitful  fields  as 
naked  and  bare  as  if  nothing  hod  been  grown  on 
them.  This,  he  says,  was  the  practice  in  all 
parts  of  the  Eaat  that  he  had  seen.  The  rvason 
of  it  is,  that  they  may  lose  none  of  the  straw, 
which  is  generally  very  short,  and  is  nec^wary 
as  food  for  their  cattle,  no  hay  being  grown  in 
the  country.  This  seems  to  give  hght  to  that 
expression  (Pa.  ciiix.  6):  'which  withenth 
before  it  is  plucked  up,'  where  there  seema  to 
be  ■  manifest  allusian  to  this  custom  (Uauji- 
drell,  144). 

2.  To  tecdve  the  fruit  of  works,  whether  good 
or  bad.  So  such  as  bow  in  righteousness  reap  in 
mercy  :  reap  life  everlastinB — ut.  receive  It  as 
their  BTOcious  reward  (Hoa.  1. 12  ;  OaL  vi.  S). 
Such  as  sow  to  the  flesh  iniquity,  reap  wicked- 
ness, vanity,  corruption,  Uioms,  whirlwind, 
etc. — i.e.  they  are  punished  with  destruction 
and  misery  according  as  their  deeds  deserve 
(Job  iv.  8  ;  Prov.  uiL  8  ;  Jer.  liL  13  ;  Hoa. 
viiL  8  ;  Gal.  vL  8).  To  reap  where  one  soweth 
not,  and  gather  where  one  etrawed  not,  and  take 
np  what  one  laid  Dot  down,  is  to  expect  and  de- 
mand good  works  where  no  gifts,  means,  or 
opiKirtunities  were  granted  for  them  (Matt  ixv. 
26  ;  Lnke  lix.  21).  The  earth  will  be  reaped 
by  the  angd'a  aharp  sickle  when,  by  the  just 
vengeance  of  God  our  Saviour,  Antichrist  and 
hla  supporters  shall  be  utterly  and  fearfully  de- 
stroyed (Rev.  liv.  14-20).  Angels  are  called 
reapen :  God  employs  them  to  gather  togeUbw 
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the  tares — 4.e,  the  wicked — and  to  bind  them  in 
buudl&s  to  bum  them  ;  and  to  gather  the  wheat 
— i.e.  the  righteoua — ^onto  him  at  the  last  day 
(Matt  ziiL  80,  39).  Ministers  are  reapers  : 
they  not  only  sow  the  seed  of  divine  truth 
among  men,  but  are  the  blest  means  of  cutting 
them  off  from  their  natural  root,  and  bringing 
them  to  Christ  (John  iy.  86,  87). 

REBEL',  to  cast  off  the  authority  of,  or  make 
war  against  a  lawful  sovereign  (1  Kings  xiL  19; 
ziv.  30).  Men  rebel  against  Gkxl  when  they 
contemn  his  authority  and  do  what  he  forbids 
(Num.  xiv.  9).  They  rebel  against  his  Spirit 
when  they  resist  his  motions  and  slight  his  re- 
proofs (Is.  IxiiL  10).  They  rebel  against  his 
word  when  they  refuse  to  believe  his  declara- 
tions, trust  his  promises,  accept  his  offers,  or 
obey  his  laws  (Ps.  cvii  11). 

REBUKE',  Reprove.  1.  To  check  for  a 
fault  privately  or  publicly,  either  by  words  or 
by  a  contrary  practice  (Lev.  zix.  17  ;  Ecdes. 
vii.  6  ;  Prov.  xxviL  6  ;  1  Tim.  v.  20).  2.  To 
convince  of  a  fault ;  make  it  manifest  in  order 
to  promote  repentance  (John  iiL  20, 21  ;  zvL  8). 
S.  To  restrain  ;  check  the  designs  of ;  overthrow, 
and  render  incapable  to  perform  their  purposes 
(Is.  xviL  13 ;  Zech.  iiL  2).  4.  To  chasten  or 
punish  for  sin  (Ps.  vi.  1 ;  xxziz.  11  ;  Hos.  v. 
9  ;  Ezek.  v.  15).  5.  To  order  silence  (Luke 
xix.  39).  To  rebuke  a  disease  is  to  cure  it  by 
a  word  (Luke  xL  39).  To  rebuke  the  wind  and 
the  sea  is  to  calm  both,  or  to  make  the  last 
dry  (Ps.  dv.  7;  Is.  L  2  ;  Matt  viiL  26). 
To  be  without  rebuke  is  to  live  blameless, 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  so  as  not  to  de- 
serve rebuke  (Phil.  iL  15).  To  suffer  rebuke 
for  God's  sake  is  to  endure  the  reproach  and 
persecution  of  men  for  adherence  to  his  way 
(Jer.  XV.  15).  A  wise  reprover  is  one  who  care- 
fully observes  the  circumstances  of  the  fault,  the 
station  and  temper  of  the  offender,  and  the  pro- 
per time  and  place  for  tendering  reproof  (Prov. 
XXV.  12).  A  rebuker  in  the  gate  is  one  who  re- 
proves sin  openly,  and  with  plainness  and  autho- 
rity (Amos  V.  10). 

RECEIVE'.  1.  To  take  what  is  given, 
ascribed  to,  paid,  or  put  into  our  hands  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  12  ;  2  Kings  v.  26  ;  Rev.  v.  2).  2.  To 
be  endowed  with  ;  to  eigoy  ;  possess  (Acts  L  8; 
Heb.  X.  36).  3.  To  give  welcome  to  ;  to  lodge ; 
entertain  (Acts  xxviii.  2,  7).  4.  To  admit  into 
the  membership  of  the  church  or  family  of  Gkxl 
(Rom.  xiv.  1,  3).  5.  To  hold  ;  contain  (1  Kings 
viii.  64).  6.  To  accept  kindly,  and  bear  patiently 
(Job  it  10  ;  2  Cor.  xi  10).  Christ  receives 
power,  wisdom,  strength,  honour,  glory,  and 
blessing,  when  they  are  heartily  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  people's  praises  (Rev.  v.  12).  To  receive 
Christ  is  to  believe  the  promise  of  the  gospel, 
wherein  he  is  freely  offered,  as  made  of  God  to 
us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption (John  L  12).  To  receive  his  word  or 
law  is  to  hear,  consider,  understand,  believe,  and 
love  it  (Prov.  iL  1).  To  receive  Christ's  minis- 
ters as  such  is  to  hear  them  as  invested  with 
his  authority,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  believe 
and  obey  their  instructions  (Matt  x.  40,  41). 
Hypocrites  receive  the  word  of  God  merely  by  a 
rational  consideration  of  and  assent  to  it ;  but 
not  so  as  to  have  it  impressed  on  their  heart  and 
2i 


influendng  their  lives  (Matt  xiiL  20, 21).  Un- 
regenerate  men  receive  not  the  things  of  God  : 
they  have  not  the  spiritual  knowledge,  love,  or 
possession  of  them  in  their  heart  (1  Cor.  iL  14). 

RECOMMENiy  (To)  one  to  the  grace  of  God 
is,  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  commit  him  to  the 
care  and  favour  of  a  gracious  Qod,  anfl  request 
every  necessary  blessing  to  him  (Acts  xiv.  26  ; 
XV.  40). 

RECOMPENSE,  amends  or  requital  of  deeds 
either  in  good  or  evil  (Deut  xxxiL  35).  The 
recompense  of  the  heathen's  abuse  of  their 
natural  knowledge,  and  of  their  wilful  apostacy 
from  God  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  was 
their  being  left  to  unnatural  lust  (Rom.  L  27). 
The  recompense  or  pimishment  of  the  Jews  for 
idolising  their  ceremonies  to  the  rejection  of 
Christ,  was  God's  making  these  ordinances  an 
occasion  of  their  hardening  and  ruin  (Rom.  xL  9). 
The  gracious  reward  of  the  saints'  good  works 
is  their  recompense  (Heb.  x.  35  ;  xL  26). 

RECONCILE'.  1.  To  make  peace  between 
parties  at  variance  ;  to  secure  favour  (Matt  v. 
24).  2.  To  atone  for ;  consecrate  (Lev.  vL  80; 
Ezek.  xiv.  20).  God  reconciles  the  world  to 
himself :  he  devised  the  whole  plan  of  our  re- 
conciliation and  peace  with  him  ;  he  sent  his 
son  to  satisfy  for  our  offences,  accepted  of  his 
righteousness  in  our  stead,  sends  him  to  bless 
us  ;  justifies,  sanctifies,  and  glorifies  us  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  grace  (2  Cor.  v.  19). 
Christ  reconciles  us  :  he  fulfils  all  righteousness 
in  our  stead  ;  he  intercedes  with  God  on  our  be- 
half ;  and  by  uniting  us  to  himself,  and  dwell- 
ing in  us  by  faith,  he  secures  our  everlasting 
peace  with  Qod  (Eph.  iL  16).  He  reconciles  aU 
things  :  through  hU  obedience  and  death  God 
is  reconciled  to  men  ;  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
reconciled  into  one  church ;  holy  angels  and 
men  are  at  peace  one  with  another ;  men  be- 
come peaceably  disposed  among  themselves,  and 
enjoy  a  real  inward  peace  of  conscience,  and  are 
in  a  covenant  of  peace  with  the  irrational  and 
inanimate  creation  (Col.  L  20,  21).  The  gospel 
is  the  word  or  ministry  of  reconciliation  :  by 
means  thereof  is  this  peace  with  Qod,  angels, 
men,  conscience,  and  other  creatures  decluied, 
offered,  and  applied  to  us  (2  Cor.  v.  18,  19). 

RED  SEA  (The)  lies  between  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Towards 
the  north  it  divides  into  two  branches — the 
western  called  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  eastom  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  or  the  .£lanitic  Gulf.  Between 
these  two  lies  that  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea  through 
which  the  Israelites  journeyed  on  their  way  from 
£^;ypt  to  Canaan.  The  Red  Sea,  according  to 
Dr.  Bust,  is  1280  miles  in  length,  with  a  maxir 
mum  breadth  of  200  miles.  The  temperature 
and  saltnessof  the  Red  Sea  are  almost  the  sameas 
that  of  the  ocean.  All  around  its  shores  there  are 
evidences  of  a  submergence  and  re-emergence  of 
the  land.  The  crater  of  the  volcano  in  which 
the  town  of  Aden  is  situated  contains  an  old 
searbeach.*    It  has  been  commonly  said  that 

*  Dr.  Wilson  says  :  '  The  volcano  must  have 
been  submarine  in  its  original  outburst,  as  the 
stratification  round  the  peninsula,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  limestone  masses,  even  to  the  highest 
parts  of  Jebel  CTuMnahnTi^  as  we  are  informed. 
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the  level  of  fhe  Red  Sea  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  bat  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
has  proved  by  survey  that  the  level  of  both  is 
the  same  {Jowt,  Sao.  lAL  Oct  1854,  yoL  vii 
231). 

Tlie  Red  Sea  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tarn 
8uph  (Exod.  z.  19  ;  xiiL  18  ;  Ps.  cvi  7,  9,  22  ; 
czzxvi.  IS),  which  signifies  the  '  Sea  of  Weeds.' 
This  was  also  its  Egyptian  name  (Gesen.  581) ; 
and  it  was  stated  as  a  fact  that  great  quantities  of 
sea-weed  grew  in  it  (Rosen.  (Jeog,  iiL  227) ;  but 
this  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  denies  very 
positively.  Valrious  theories  have  been  formed 
as  to  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  Red  Sea  ; 
but  none  of  them  are  satidTactory.  People  are 
apt  to  suppose  from  the  name  that  the  water, 
or  at  least  the  bottom  of  it,  is  reddish  ;  but  for 
such  an  idea  there  is  no  ground  whatsoever. 
In  colour  it  ia  nothiug  different  from  the  Indian 
or  any  other  ocean  (Bruce,  Trav,  L  237). 

At  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea  were  situated  the  ports  of  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber.  From  thence  Solomon  sent  ships 
partly  manned  with  Tyrian  sailors  to  Ophir, 
which  brought  back  to  him  a  large  amount  of 
gold,  and  algum-trees,  and  precious  stones  (1 
Kings  ix.  26-28  ;  2  Chron.  viiL  17,  18  ;  ix.  10). 
Jehoshaphat  undertook  a  similar  trade ;  but  his 
•hips  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber.  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  wished  to  join  with  him  in  this 
trade,  but  Jehoshaphat  declined  his  proposal ; 
but  these  circumstances  shew  that  these  were 
the  ports  by  which  the  Hebrews  traded  with 
the  East  The  possession  of  Elath  appears  to 
have  been  an  object  of  ambition  in  these  times 
(2  Kings  ziv.  22 ;  zvL  6),  probably  as  being  the 
key  to  the  East 

REEDS,  plants  out  of  whose  knotty  root 
grow  long  hollow  stems,  which  are  divided  by 
knots  into  several  yet  not  se])arate  pieces.  The 
leaves  are  sharp-edged  and  cutting,  and  instead 
of  blossoms  there  are  outspread  ears  resembling 
ostrich  feathers  (Rosen.  BoL)  The  Hebrew 
name  is  H^p  (kaneh),  corresponding  with  which 
is  the  Greek  xdin^  Kdwrj^  Kdyri ;  Latin,  canna  ; 
French,  canne ;  and  English,  cant. 

Reeds  grow  in  ponds,  in  marshy  places,  and 
on  the  bsmks  of  rivers  (Job  xL  21 ;  Is.  xix.  6  ; 
XXXV.  7).  The  Psalmist  says,  as  it  is  in  the  mar- 
gin :  *  Rebuke  the  beasts  of  the  reeds '  (IxviiL  30) ; 
probably  referring  figuratively  to  the  CTocodiles 
and  hippopotami  of  the  Nile  (comp.  ver.  31).  In 
the  E.  T.  the  words  are  rendered  '  the  company 
of  spearmen.'  As  reeds,  on  account  of  the  length, 
lightness,  and  weakness  of  their  culm,  are  shaken 
to  and  fro  by  the  slightest  wind,  they  are  used  as 
an  emblem  of  the  facility  with  which  Jehovah 
would  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xiv. 
15).  A  reed  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  staff ;  and  if  one 

satisfactorily  shew.  The  whole  peninsula  must 
have  been  raised  from  the  waters,  like  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea.  Shells,  such  as  are 
now  procurable  on  the  shore,  are  fuimd,  it  is  said, 
near  the  summits  of  its  highest  peak.  That 
the  volcano  was  active  in  the  present  geological 
era  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  but  it 
must  have  been  long  quiescent  before  it  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  commercial  emporium ' 
(Wilson,  i.  21). 


turned  it  to  that  use  it  would  assuredly  break, 
and  the  points  or  splinters  of  the  broken  reed 
would  be  likely  to  woimd  the  hand  which  leaned 
upon  it  Hence  Rabshakeh's  message  to  Heie- 
kiah :  '  Behold  thou  trustest  on  the  staff  of  this 
bruised  reed,  even  upon  Egypt,  whereon  if  a 
man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce 
it :  so  ui  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  unto  all  that 
trust  in  him'  (2  Kings  xviii.  21).  In  EzdL 
xxix.  6,  7,  the  Egyptians  themselves  are  thus 
addressed  :'  All  the  inhabitants  of  Egyjit  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  because  they  have 
been  a  staff  of  reed  to  tiie  house  of  IsiaeL 
When  they  took  hold  of  thee  by  thy  hand,  thou 
didst  break,  and  rend  all  their  shoulder ;  and 
when  they  leaned  upon  them,  thou  brakest, 
and  made  all  their  loins  to  be  at  a  stand'  (xxix. 
6,  7).  These  references  to  the  Eg3rptians  ss  a 
staff  of  a  broken  reed  to  denote  their  inability 
to  help,  and  the  likelihood  of  their  injuring  th£ 
Jews,  and  all  such  as  relied  on  them  for  protec- 
tion and  support,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
expressive,  considering  how  much  reeds  abounded 
in  the  NUe,  the  great  river  of  ^gypt  The 
weakness  of  the  reed  is  referred  to  as  famishing 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  compassion  of  our  Re- 
deemer :  *  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break' 
(Is.  xlii  8) :  he  will  be  so  gentle  and  tender  that 
he  will  not  hurt,  far  less  destroy,  the  meanest 
and  weakest  of  his  people. 

In  the  quotation  of  this  passage  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt  xii  20),  kanck  is  rendered  by  the  word 
ic(iX<vu>9,  which  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
the  same  signification.  Of  John  the  Baptist 
our  Lord  says:  *What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see?  A  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind?'  (xi.  7) — i'.e.  a  fickle  unsteady  man, 
wavering  in  his  teachings  or  inconsistent  in  his 
practice. 

The  Roman  soldiers  who  took  part  in  crucify- 
ing our  Lord,  *  when  they  had  platted  a  crown 
of  thorns  and  put  it  upon  his  head,'  put  also  *  a 
reed  in  his  right  hand,'  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sceptre ;  and  as  a  furtlier  expression  of  their 
scorn  and  contempt  they  '  bowed  the  knee 
before  him,  and  mocked  him  saying.  Hail,  king 
of  the  Jews'  (xxvii.  29,  30). 

Reeds  appear  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Jews  as  measuring-rods  for  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  buildings  and  of  tlieir  several 
parts  (Ezek.  xL  3,  6,  7  ;  xlii.  16-20 ;  Rev.  xL 
1  ;  xxL  15-17)  ;  but  whether  those  so  employed 
were  of  a  fixed  determinate  length  we  do  not 
know.  That  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  was  *8ix 
cubits  long,  by  the  cubit  and  an  handbreadth  ' 
(Ezek.  xl.  5). 

Reeds  were  also  used  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  are  still  used  by  Eastern  nations,  for  writ- 
ing. We  once  had  a  Persian  case  containing  an 
ink  piece  and  pens — ^the  pens  made  of  reeds. 
Thus  John  says  in  his  Third  Epistle,  ver.  13  : 
'  I  had  many  things  to  write,  but  I  will  not 
with  ink  and  iraXd/iff;'  (a  rtfd ;  E.  T.  jpen) 
*  write  unto  thee.' 

REEM  (DtO)  is  rendered  in  our  own  and  in 
several  other  versions  unicorn^  as  descriptive  of 
an  animal  with  only  a  single  horn.  Even  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  it  fiw6K€p<as,  and  the  Vul- 
gate unicomiSf  which  have  no  doubt  led  other 
translators  to  render  it  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Sndi  an  animal  hu  bemi  d»crib«d  b;  PUny, 
but  oatunliiU  have  long  conatilered  It  »  a 
flctitioiu  uid  raboloiu  uiimal.  EnglLsli  t»- 
vellen  indeed  have  of  Ute  yeon  alleged  that 
tbey  had  round  an  aninisl  with  a  single  bora — 
•oma  in  the  deaerla  of  Thibet,  others  in  South 
AAica  ;  but  even  though  thii  were  laUafactorily 
Hlabliibed,  it  would  not  fallow  that  any  of  the 
aaimala  referred  to  ia  the  ream  of  Sciiptura, 
wbich  cannot  be  guppoaed  to  bar*  baan  a  rare 
tDd  onknown  animal,  only  foond  in  diatant 
countries,  but  ao  animal  common  enough  In 
Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  countrlei. 

In  the  iJcriptuTca  it  ia  deacribed  aa  an  animal 
of  great  sCrengtIi  (Nam.  iiiiL  22  ;  ud*.  8},  aa 
Mined  with  homa  as  a  powerftil  initmtnent  of 
otTence  (Deut.  ixzlii.  1 7)  j  aa  carrying  ita  horn 
higb  (Pa.  xciL  10) ;  aa  Bern,  dangeiona,  de- 
atructiTe  (Pa.  izil  21  ;  la.  xzxiT.  7)  i  aa  an 
animal  which  one  might  think  ot  employing  In 
agricultural  laboura,  but  which  it  would  be 
found  ntterty  impracticable,  or  at  leaat  rary 
difficult,  to  bring  in  to  any  worii  of  the  kind 
(Job  jjrii,  EI-12).  The  former  chaiaetariatica 
are  found  in  Toriona  wild  animala.  Some  hare 
anppoaed  the  unicorn  of  Scripture  to  be  the 
rMooceros,  of  vhich  one  apeciea  ia  aingle-hornad, 
and  hence  naturalista  have  deaignatad  it  AAuio- 
etmi  micoraii.  It  meaanra  at  Isaat  twelTe 
feet  bom  the  extremity  of  the  anout  to  the  origin 
of  the  tall,  nearly  aa  much  in  circomfereuce, 
and  trom  ail  to  aeven  feet  in  height — thna 
approaching  to  the  elephant  in  reapect  of  bulk 
Mid  maaa,  though  apparently  much  amaller,  in 
eonaequence  ot  its  liinba  being  compantlTelf 
much  shorter.  Ita  horn,  whidi  fa  very  hanl 
and  solid  tbrODgbont,  uid  which  aometimta 
measures  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
Inchea  in  circumference  at  the  base,  defends  aU 
the  anterior  ports  of  the  month  and  face,  ao 
tbat  a  tiger  will  mora  readily  attack  an  ele- 
phant, whose  trunk  it  on  aeiie,  than  the  rhino- 
ceros, which  it  camiot  face  without  danger  of 
having  its  bowels  lom  out.  The  one  horned 
rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  larer^  paria  of  India, 
and  also  occurs  in  Abyaaiola,  Ethiopia,  and 
vaiioua  districts  of  Africa.  Ita  food  is  wholly 
Tegetablea,  Though  not  forociona,  it  ia  very 
ontractabte,  and  oci:aaionally  liable  to  paroiysms 
of  rage  (Edin.  Entyc.  art.  '  Mazology,'  ziiL 
im.  With  the  exception  of  ita  being  lingle- 
homed,  there  ia  little  in  this  account  to  indicate 
it  to  be  the  uuicom  of  Scripture. 

Some,  as  Bochart,  Roseumiitler,  and  othera, 
Boppoae  the  unicorn  to  be  the  or?!,  a  large  and 
fierce  species  of  antelope.  Others,  sa  Alb, 
Schullens,  De  Wette,  and  Geeenios,  thbik  it  ia 
the  hufTsla  (Oesen.  Lex.  751).  Dr.  Robinson 
says  buffaloes  are  found  in  Palestine  in  the  pre- 
sent day ;  but  they  are  of  a  different  species 
from  the  vast  herds  bearing  that  name  which 
roam  over  the  western  wilds  of  North  America. 
They  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  being  kept 
both  for  milk  and  for  labour.  There  they  ara 
mingled  with  the  neat  cattle,  and  are  applied  in 
geaeral  to  the  same  usea.  They  are  a  shy,  ill- 
looking,  ill-tempered  animaL  They  doubtleas 
existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  though  probably 
in  a  wild  stHte,  or  nusubdODd  to  labonr,  aa  i^ 
the  present  day  in  Abyssinia.  The  actual  eziat- 
enc«  of  this  animal  in  PaleMlna  leave*  liul* 
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doubt  that  it  is  the  roem  of  the  Hebrew  Bcrip- 
tures,  for  which  both  ancient  and  modem  ver- 
sions have  substituted  the  apparently  fabuloua 
unicorn  (Bobinson,  Ra.  ill  305).  The  unicom 
is  in  some  instances  referred  to  along  with  tha 
oi,  aa  if  there  waa  aoniethiug  in  common  between 
them  (Dent.  xixiiL  17 ;  Job  xxxtx.  »-12 ;  Pa. 
xziz.  6  ;  la.  iixiv.  7). 

REBOBOTH,  one  d  the  dtiea  bnllt  by 
Nlmrod  In  Aasyria  (Oeo.  i.  11).  Thera  la  no 
fiirthsr  notice  of  It,  In  the  Scriptures  :  neither 
in  the  ancient  Oreek  nor  Latin  writen,  nor  in 
the  Eaaten  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  are  then 
any  tracea  of  an  Assyrian  city  of  that  nams. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  determined  ai  to  its 
situation  or  hiatoty  (Roaen.  Qtog.  iL  26).  In 
Gta.  xxxtL  37  mention  is  made  of  '  Sanl  of 
Rehoboth  by  the  river'  as  reigning  in  Edom; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  snppoaed  to  be  Reho- 
both  in  Assyria,  the  distance  was  ao  great. 
Aa  the  Eupbratea  waa  anciently  called  Ot  nim- 
by way  of  eminence  (Oen.  zxxL  21 ;  I  Kinga 
iv.  21 ;  EiTB  iv.  10,  16  ;  v.  3),  Behoboth  waa 
perhaps  situated  upon  it.  Near  Ad-Dsir,  on  tha 
Buphratea,  is  Bahabah,  which  la  auppoaed  to  bt 
'  Behoboth  of  the  river'  (Wilaon  11.  3G8).  Ona 
of  the  walla  which  Isaac's  lerTanla  digged  in 
the  valley  of  Qerar,  in  the  land  of  the  Philip 
tinea,  ha  called  RehoboUi  (Qen.  xivL  22). 

EEINS.  1.  The  kidneys;  the  organs  ot 
animals  which  secrete  the  urine  (Job  xvL  13  ; 
liii  27  :  oomp.  Eliod.  iiix.  13  ;  Lev.  iiL  4  j  la. 
xxiiv.  4).  Host  nations  are  accustomed  to 
refer  acta  of  the  mind  to  particular  organa  of 
the  body,  but  they  do  not  alwaya  agree  as  to 
the  organs  to  which  they  do  refer  them.  We 
ourselves  are  in  the  way  of  referring  intellectual 
acta  to  the  head  or  brain,  aad  tha  affections, 
whether  good  or  evil,  to  the  heart.  The  reins, 
or  kidneys,  have  no  place  in  our  popular  mental 
language,  but  in  that  of  the  Hebrewi  they  had 
a  conspicuous  place.  They  are  used  to  signify — 
2.  The  soul  with  its  inmost  thoogbta,  disposl- 
tious,  and  affections.  To  express  Qod'a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  passes  in  men's  miuds  he 
is  represented  as  aeeing,  as  trying,  ss  aearcftia^, 
their  reins  and  hearts  (Ps.  iivi.  2  ;  Jer.  ix. 
12  ;  Eav.  ii.  23).  The  Psalmist  aays  :  *  My 
teint  Instruct  me  ia  ths  night  seasons'  (Ps. 
xvi  7) — t.f.  the  reflections  of  my  mind  bring  to 
my  recollection  or  discover  to  me  important  and 
nsefu!  tmtha.  'I  waa  pricked  in  my  reins' 
(Ixiiii.  21) — is.  my  Bonl  was  wounded  with 
disquieting  thoughts  and  tormenting  passions, 
aa  envy,  aorrow,  anger,  etc  In  this  passage 
the  reins  are  represented  as  tha  seat  of  pain ; 
in  the  foUowing  thay  are  deacribed  aa  in  ■ 
special  manner  the  seat  of  pleaaura  :  *  Hy  son, 
my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine :  yea,  my 
reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips  speak  right 
things'  (Frov.  »»iii  IG,  16).  ■  Thoa  art  near 
ia  their  month,  and  far  from  their  rains'  (Jer, 
xiL  2)'-^^a.  they  ara  full  of  profsasions  of 
r^ard  to  thee,  but  tbey  have  no  tme  know- 
ledge, fear,  love,  desire  o^  or  delight  In  thee. 

BEMEU'BER  1.  To  caU  to  mind  what  ia 
past  (Dent.  xv.  IS).  2.  To  keep  in  ndnd  some- 
thing future  and  important,  that  we  may  pre- 
pue  for  it,  or  take  notica  of  it  whan  It  cornea 
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(Sxoi.  iz.  8).  S.  To  Uiiok  of  and  conalder 
(Ps.  Mil.  « ;  Matt  lyi.  9  ;  Lake  ivu.  82).  i. 
To  eatMin  ;  revard  (Ecdn.  ji.  15).  G.  To 
raantion  in  the  way  of  pralu  and  oommendation 
(1  ChfOd.  rri.  12).  6.  To  take  can  oL  Ood 
Tememben  men  yrhat  he  ahewa  regard  to,  cana 
for,  faTODia,  aod  aavea  them,  eapaciall;  after  a 
delay  and  auapenaion  of  hia  benefit*  (Pa.  IxxIt. 
2).  Sd  he  remembered  Noah  and  other  animali 
when  he  provided  for  Uwir  deliveiaDce  ftom  the 
ark  (Oen.  vilL  1).  He  ttmuDbBTed  Abnham 
when,  from  regud  to  hli  prayer,  he  delivered 
Lot  ftom  the  overthitiw  Ot  Bodom  (Oen.  lix. 
S8).  Ha  remcmberi  mercy  when  lie  notably 
exerdsea  It  (Pa.  nv.  S  ;  Hab.  ilL  2).  He 
nmsmben  not  iniquity  or  tin  when  he  pardona 
It  and  doea  not  pniiiah  it  (Jer.  zixlv.  S4). 
Wicked  mea  are  lememberBd  when  their  aina 
are  cenaored  or  poniahed  (Fa.  cxxivli  7 ;  S  John 
10  ;  Bev.  xvl  IB). 

RBITPHAN  (Pefi^,  or  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  Fiu^dr,  or  aa  other  copiea 
■Dd  veraiona  read  Ptitiir—i.t.  Btmpluai,  Sai- 
fAofi,  Repium).  The  word  occura  in  Btephea'a 
apeech  (Acta  rii.  ii)  aa  a  quotation  trom  Amoa 
V.  26,  wheie  the  word  ia  JCS  (cAtwi).  Variooa 
coiuectane  have  been  formed  aa  to  the  aigniU- 
oation  of  this  word,  and  it  mmt  he  admitted 
that  aa  to  thia  then  la  no  certainty.  Moat 
critlca  appear  Inclined  to  nndentand  by  it  the 
planet  Satnm,  which  waa  r^aided  by  the 
Fh(Bniclo.3emitic  nc«a  oa  an  evil  demon  to  be 
propitiated  by  bloody  aacriflcea.  Some,  how- 
ever, would  render  the  word  itatut  or  image. 
The  Tnlgate  renden  the  phiaae  *  ima^nem 
Idolonuo  vefitroram'  (OeseniuB,  Lex.  386). 

REPENr  (To)  ia,  vrith  boitow,  to  change 
one'e  mind  to  what  ia  thought  more  right,  and 
to  act  Bccordiugly  (Matt.  iiL  29).  Ood  repeata, 
not  by  chaogiag  hie  mind,  affection,  or  pnrpoae, 
bat  by  changing  the  manner  of  hie  acting  :  ao 
be  repeated  that  he  had  made  man.  or  made 
Saul  king,  whea  he  changed  the  coarse  of  bis 
providence  towarda  them,  aa  mea  would  do 
when  they  repent  and  change  their  mind,  acting 
*a  one  d«terialned  lo  destroy  and  pull  them 
down  (Gen-  vi.  B,  7  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  11).  Hia  re- 
penting bimaelf  canceming  hie  aervanta,  or  hia 
repentinga  kindling,  imports  hia  compaaaioaately 
coming  for  their  delivunuicc,  alter  he  had  seemed 
determined  to  ruin  them  in  the  world  (Dent,  mil 
86  ;  Pa.ciizv.  14  1  Hoscaii.  S),  His  repeating 
ot  the  evil  or  the  good  he  had  coaditionslly 
threatened  or  promiaed  denotca  his  not  inflict- 
ing the  one  or  beetowing  the  other  (Pa.  cvl.  36  ; 
Jer.  iviiL  10).  Hia  gifta  and  calling  are  without 
repentance  :  can  never  be  recalled  or  tnkeu  back, 
aa  hia  love  and  faith  render  them  unalterable 
(Rom.  A  28).  Men's  repentance  is — 1.  A 
change  of  mind,  eameatly  wishing  aomethlng 
nsdone  that  baa  been  done.  Euan  found  ao 
place  for  repentance  in  hia  father  Isaac's  oiind. 
though  he  umght  it  tameetly  vrilh  lean  :  Isaac, 
even  though  he  were  willing,  could  not  possibly 
recall  the  hiesaing  of  Jacob,  and  transfer  it  to  him 
(Heb.  lii.  17).  2.  A  legal  repeutancc,  wherein 
one  ia  grieved  for  and  tuma  ^m  hia  aia  to  out- 
ward appearances  of  religion,  merely  on  account 
of  the  injury  it  hath  doue,  or  ia  likely  to  do  to 
him.    ^u*  a  malefactor,  who  atill  lovea,  or  at 


leait  doea  not  bate  hia  sin,  repenta  of  oommittiitg 
it  tiecauae  it  brings  him  to  dtagraee  and  pan- 
iahmenL  Jadaa  repented  of  betraying  U* 
Master  when  he  aaw  the  coaMqueaeea  ^  hia 
act  [Matt  iivii.  3).  S.  Gospel  npentance, 
which  ia  a  aaving  grace  wrought  in  the  heart  cf 
a  sinner  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Ood,  whereby, 
from  a  eight  and  aeoae  of  hie  ein,  aa  offezkaire  to 
Ood,  diahonoorii^  to  Chriat,  and  defiling  to  hia 
own  aoul,  and  thim  an  apprefaeaalon  of  the 
mercy  of  Ood  In  Christ,  he,  with  grief  and 
hatred  of  hit  nna,  tarns  from  them  to  God  aa 
hie  Savionr,  poition,  and  Loid,  with  fall  pnipoae 
of  aod  endearonr  after  new  obedience  Tlua  la 
called  repentance  tawsrda  Ood,  aa  therein  we 
turn  from  ain  to  him  ;  and  repentance  unto  life, 
aa  it  proceeda  from  and  manifeata  onr  spititoal 
life,  and  iaeuea  in  and  preparea  tbr  eternal  life 
(Matt.  ilL  2  ;  Acta  uL  18 ;  d.  18  ;  n.  91).  In 
every  caae  a  cotTeapoudiag  faith  mast  precede 
repentance ;  the  faith  of  the  law  most  pie- 
cede  legal  repeatance  (Bom.  lii.  IS) ;  and  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  maat  precede  a  true  evan- 
gelical rapentaoce.  Bepentaace  la  abeolntelj 
nsceaaary  to  salvation  (Matt.  iiL  2,  7-12  ;  Luke 
liii.  S,  54  ;  xxiv.  46,  47  ;  Acta  zviL  SO,  SI). 

REPHA'IM.  1.  A  race  of  giants  in  Cuaan. 
We  find  them  lo  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Gon.  liv.  6  ;  zv.  20), 
By  the  time  the  laraelitea  came  to  poaaeaa  their 
couali;  their  nnmbera  appear  to  have  bspii 
much  diminiahed.  It  ia  aaid  :  'Only  Og  king 
of  Bashan  nmaintd  of  the  remitant  of  the 
Bepbaim'  (E.  T.  gianiij  Dent  ilL  11).  In 
ver.  13  it  la  aald :  ■  Bashan  waa  called  the  land 
of  the  Rcphaim.'  Then  appear  to  have  bean 
individaala  ot  thia  race  among  the  FhilistLaea 
in  the  days  of  David  ,-  at  least  four  are  mtti- 
tioned  as  bom  to  the  Rapha  (E.  T.  giatitt;  2 
Sam.  XXL  18,  20,  22),  a  word  which  probably  haa 
reference  to  their  Bepbaim  descent  However, 
Bepbaim,  trom  being  the  name  of  a  particular  race 
of  gisnta,  appeara  to  have  come  to  be  used  in  a 
general  aense  as  inclosivo  of  other  similar  noea. 
Thus  it  is  aaid  ;  'The  Eniims  were  a  people 
great,  and  many,  and  tall,  aa  the  Anakims, 
which  also  were  accounted  giaula'  [Ueb.  '  Jie- 
phaim  aa  the  Anakims ;'  Deut  ii.  S,  11 ;  sea 
also  ver.  20).  We  are  not  therefore  alwaya  to 
consider  the  E.  T.  as  wrong  when  the  word  is 
rendered  by  the  general  teim  gianli.  2.  The 
valley  of  Rcphaim  or  of  the  giants  ia  a  broad 
plain  which,  commencing  near  the  west  aide  of 
Jemsalem,  descends  gradually  to  the  aouth-weet, 
until  it  contracta  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper 
and  narrower  valley,  and  uniting  furtber  on 
with  another  valley,  flnda  ita  way  to  the  Uedi- 
terranean  (Bobinaon,  Jiet.  i.  323  ;  Josh.  xv. 
8  ;  iviiL  10).  Maundrell  says  :  'The  country 
through  which  the  road  tram  Jeroaalem  to 
Bethlehem  lies  is  the  valley  ot  Bepbaim,  aa  may 
bo  gathered  from  Joaeph.  jtnliq.  iv.  10  (Maun- 
drell. 87).  From  the  name  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  Bepbaim  anciently  inhabited  this  vallej. 
The  Fhillatinea,  in  their  wara  with  David,  ottentt 
than  once  apread  themselvea  or  pitched  in  the 
vaUey  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  22  ;  uiii.  13). 

REPHlDIM,  a  place  on  the  eaat  aide  of  the 
western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  Hebrews 
tempted  Ood  and  quanelled  with  Mosea   for 
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want  of  water ;  and  so  it  was  called  Meribah  the  dead  neyer  entered  into  the  heathm  mind 

{contention)  and  Massah  {temptation).     Here  in  either  ancient  or  modem  times.     It  is  purely 

Moses  brought  them  water  out  of  a  rock  ;  and  a  doctrine  of  divine  revelation.    Though  there 

here  they,  under  the  direction  of  Joshua,  routed  are  passages  in  the  O.  T.  which   are  under- 

the  Amalekites.   [JouBNETmos  or  the  Isbaxl-  stood  of  it,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 

ITES.J  very  distinctly  taught  therein  ;  but  we  think  it 

T>«T«ni^  A  r^rrf    xvvjv-*        #^  ^  probable  that  the  saints  of  the  O.  T.  knew 

REPROACH'    the   bad  ch^wtor   of   one,  „jowof  this  and  other  important  truths  of  re- 

whether  procuitKi  by  his  own  wfeked  deeper  Ugion  than  is  commonly  imagined.    The  resup- 

^"^^f^  by  false  accusation  of  others  (Prov.  ^^^^  ^  ^  j^^j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Pharisees, 

VL  38  ;  Is.  li^7).    Persons  or  thin^  are  said  to  ^^oMi^ti  comdd^ble  time  before  the  (W 

be  a  reproach  when  loaded  with  b^  charactMs  tian  era,  and  who  were  by  much  the  largest  and 

and  made   a  common  byword  (Ps.   xxii.   6  ;  ^^^       ^^  ^^  ^       ^j^^  j^^    They  held 

^ir.41).    Sm  IS  ^e  reproiwOi  of  any  people :  it  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  who  appear  to 

it  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  and  tends  to  render  ^^^  ^inaurted  of  the  higher  and  less  rel^ous 

them  contemptible  (Prov.  xiv.  84).    Oppression  ^ion  of  the  nation  (Acta  xxiil  7,  8).     Our 

or  mocking  of  the  poor  is  a  reprc«chmg  of  tiieir  ^o^  distinctiy  told  tiie  Sadducees  tiiat  the  doc 

Maker,  as  if  his  image  on  them  deserved  no  re-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  resurrection  was  found  in  the  O.  T. 

spect ;   as  if,  by  makmg  them  poor,  he  had  Scriptures,  and  he  himself  founds  an  argument 

devoted  tiiem  to  hwd  usage ;  and  as  if  he  could  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^  ^   15   1^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

not  protect  them  (Prov.  xiv.  81  ;  xvii  5).    The  39,  81,  82  ;  Luke  xx.  87,  88).     It  is  also  steted 

reproach  of  Chnst  is  scorn  and  calumny  endiujd  ^^  ^nB  own  resurrection  had  been  taught  in 

for  adherence  to  him  and  his  ways  (Heb.  xL  26  ;  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  (John  xx.  9) ;  and  Peter 

xiii.  13)     Among  the  Hebrews  ba^nness  waa  „jj^  ^  argument  fh)m  Ps.  xvi.  9-11  on  tiiis 

ac<K)unted  a  reproach  (Gen-  xxx.  23  ;  Is.  iv.  1 ;  ^^.j^  ^^^  ^  24^2),  and  so  also  does  Piul 

Luke  L  25).     Uncircumcision  was  tiie  reproach  (xm.  82^7).    These  passages  shew  us  tiie  man- 

of  Egyp^  as  it  ancientiy  marked  men  akuis  ^^  ^  ^y^j,  ^^  anciiitJcws  interpreted  tiieir 

from  G^  like  the  Egyptians  ;  and  probably  ^^  Scriptures,  and  tiie  condusiomT  which  tiiey 

many  of  the  Jews  neglected  to  circumcise  their  founded  upon  them 

children  in  Egypt  (Josh.  v.  9).  1,^  ^he  N.  T.  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 

REPTIOBATE,  not  approved.    Among  metal-  ^  teught  in  the  plainest  and  most  unequivocal 

lists  it  signities  what  cannot  abide  the  test  or  ^nns ;  and  though  it  appears  that  there  were 

trial ;  impure  metal    Thus  wicked  men  are  "om®  ^  t^«  apostoUc  age  who  said  'there  waa 

reprobate  silver :  they  are  not  purified  or  re-  ^^  resurrection  of  the  dead'  (1  Cor.  xv.  18), 

fined,  nor  will  pass  current  according  to  the  and  othen  who  allege  *  that  the  resurrection  was 

standard  of  God's  law  (Jer.  vL  80).    When  P"*  already'  (2  Tim.  ii  18),  yet  there  is  per^ 

ujsed  concerning  wrestling-games  and  races  it  ^P«  ^^  doctrine  of  Scripture  which  has  been  so 

signifies  one  who  miscarries  and  loses  the  priie.  generally  received  among  persons  having  the 

Lest  I  should  be  dUKifiot  {a  reprobate,  dieap-  Christian  name,  and  which  has  been  so  little 

proved,  or  rejected) :  lest  I  should  be  found  a  qnestioned. 

hypocritical  counterfeit— one  void  of  true  grace,  From  the  N.  T.  it  appears  that  the  resurreo- 

one  whom  God  will  never  reward  as  a  successful  tion  of  the  dead  will  take  place  at  the  end  of 

runner  in  the  Christian  race,  or  as  a  victorious  ^^  ^^Id,  immediately  before  the  last  judg- 

fighter  of  the  good  fight  of  faith  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  ™«»t ;  that  *  the  Lord  himself  shaU  descend 

A  reprobate  mind  is  one  hardened  in  wickedness,  ^oni  heaven  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 

and  which  cannot  discern  between  good  and  evil  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;'  that  *  all  which 

(Rom.  L  28).     Men  are  reprobate  concerning  are  in  the  graves,'  both  'small  and  great,'  'the 

the  faith  when  they  apostotise  from  the  doctrines  Jn«t  and  uiyust,'  *  they  that  have  done  good  and 

of  Christ  and  abandon  themselves  to  the  grossest  ^©7  ^at  have  done  evil,  shall  hear  his  voice, 

errors  (2  Tim.  iiL  8).    They  are  reprobate  to  and  shaUcome  forth  ;'  that  not  only  the  greve 

every  good  work  when  quite    incapable  and  ^nt  *  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  are 

averse  to  practise  what  is  good,  and  to  others  in  it ;'  that  the  sainte  who  are  then  *  aUve  and 

practising  it  (Tit  i  16).  remain'  shall  have  no  advantage  over  those  who 

T>TVo«xT       -x      *  A        •     V  -IX  V    xt:       J  are  asleep;  for  'the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 

RE'SEN.acityof  A^yna,  bmlt  by  Nimrod  ^^.  „^  ^       '  shall  aU  be  changed  in  a 

and  Ashur,  between  Nmeveh  aiid  Calah.     It  is  ^^^^^  ^  ^^e  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 

said :  'The  same  is  a  great  city   (Gen^- 12).  trump ;  for  tiie  trumpet  shaU  sound,  and  the 

Some  think  aU  tiie  tiiree,  togeth^  with  Reho-  ^^  gj^^  ^  ^^^  incorruptible,  and  tiiey 

both,  were  at  last  united  mto  Nineveh  ;  but  .^^  y^  ^1,^^,^^    ^^  ^  corniptible  must  put 

perhaps  Resen  is  the  same  as  La^nssa  on  tiie  ^^  incorruption,  and  tiiis  mortid  must  put  on 

Tigns,  which  was  eight  mUee  in  circumference,  immortalltj : '  'tiien  shall  tiiey  be  caught  up 

its  walls  100  feet  high  and  25  broad.  ^^^^^  i^  the  clouds  to  meet  tiie  Loidl  in  tiie 

RESURRECTION,  the  rising  of  the  bodies  air ;  and  so  shall  they  be  ever  with  the  Lord' 

of  the  dead  to  life.     The  doctrine  of  the  trans-  (John  v.  28,  29  ;  Acte  xxiv.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

mig^tion  of  souls  has  prevailed  among  heathen  51-58  ;  1  These,  iv.  15-17  ;  Rev.  xx.  11-18). 

nations  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times.    It  Of  tiie  stete  of  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  the 

is  said  to  have  been  teiight  by  Pythagoras,  a  N.  T.  says  littie :  of  the  condition  of  the  body 

notedOreekphilosopher,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  believers  the  apostie  Paul  makes  most  in- 

which  bears  his  name,  and  it  is  a  favourite  doc-  teresting  stetemente  :  '  We  look  for  the  Saviour 

trine  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day.    But  fh>m  heaven,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  shall  change 

the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  Cuhioned  like  unto 
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bif  glorioni  body,  acoording  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things 
onto  himself'  (PhlL  iu.  20,  21) :  '  It  is  sown  in 
eormption,  it  is  raised  in  incormption ;  it  is 
•own  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is 
■own  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power  ;  it  is 
•own  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  So  when  this  body  shall  have  put  on 
inooiTuption  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
Immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
•aying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up 
of  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  t  0 
grave^  where  is  thy  victory  f  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin  ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Oor.  xv. 
42-44,  54-57). 

Glorious,  however,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  it  looks  in  its  first  and  general 
lupect  very  incredible.  What  could  be  more 
vnlikely  than  that  the  dead  should  again  live 
end  rise  from  the  grave^  and  that  not  in  one 
case  only,  but  in  millions  of  instances,  and  not 
in  one  country  only,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
■arth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  power  and  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  God — of  him  who  created 
the  universe,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
'with  him  all  things  are  possible.'  We  have 
even  an  analogous  case,  though  not  in  the 
animal,  yet  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
analogy  is  not  perfect ;  but  it  goes  so  far  to 
solve  the  difficulty  and  to  break  the  force  of 
the  objection.  It  is  of  a  case  that  to  the  human 
mind  would  also  have  appeared  very  incredible 
had  it  been  left  simply  to  its  own  reasonings  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  positive  yoe^ — a  matter  of  daily 
experience.  To  this  fact  our  Lord  thus  alludes : 
*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  com 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  groun(^  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit' 
(John  xii.  24).  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
ft  single  seed  of  wheat,  buried  in  the  ground  and 
dying  there,  would,  in  a  few  short  months  spring 
to  liTe,  and  produce  of  seeds  similar  to  that 
which  was  sown,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  fold. 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  resurrection, 
refers  to  the  same  singular  analogy  :  '  But  some 
one  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  t  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?  Thou  fool, 
that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except 
it  die  :  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest 
not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it 
may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain. 
But  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him, 
and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.  So  also  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead'  (1  Cor.  xv.  85-88,  42). 
We  pretend  not  to  give  any  explanation  of  either 
the  fact,  the  means,  or  the  manner  of  the  resur- 
rection. We  resolve  the  whole  into  the  omni- 
seierice  and  the  amrUpotence  of  God. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  that  the  body  laid  in  the  grave 
is  ere  long  decomposed  into  its  elements,  and 
that  these  enter  into  new  combinations,  often 
forming  parts  of  various  vegetable  or  of  other 
animal  bodies,  and  even  of  other  human  bodies, 
and  are  removed  to  other  and  frequently  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  far  from  the  place  where  it 
was  originally  buried.  Now  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  signed  that  it  is  impossible  the  same  bodies 
which  died  can  be  brought  to  life  again ;  that 


in  fact  the  resurrection  is  an  imposaibilitj.  But 
formidable  as  this  objection  may  at  first  tig^t 
appear,  it  is  entirely  founded  on  a  fallacions 
idM  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  bodily  identity. 
In  what  this  consists  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine.     But  we  are  able  to  say  in  what  it 
does  not  oonsiBt    It  is  plain  it  does  not  consist 
in  our  bodies  being  composed  of  the  same  par- 
ticles at  one  time  and  another,  for,  taking  any 
two  periods,  no  body  consists  of  the  same  par* 
tides  at  botii  periods.     In  the  course  of  life  the 
particles  of  every  human  body  are  continuaUy 
changing  ;  and  in  the  course  of  years  the  whole 
particles  of  which  every  human  body  is  com- 
posed are  probably  entirely  changed,  so  that  at 
one  time  there  is  not  a  single  particle  in  it  which 
was  in  it  at  a  former  period  ;  and  in  many  eases 
this  entire  change  of  particles  has  probably, 
taken  place  a  number  of  times.    Yet  notwith- 
standing these  changes,  our  bodily  identity  is 
not  affected.    We  feel  our  identity  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  childhood,  youtii,  manhood, 
and  old  age.    It  is  not  affected  by  the  great 
addition  of  particles  to  the  body  in  its  growth 
fh>m  childhood  to  full  manhood,  nor  yet  in  their 
decay  as  it  faUs  off  in  advancing  to  old  age. 
This  is  the  universal  conviction  of  mankind  :  it 
would  be  a  conclusive  proof  that  a  man  was  a 
maniac  who  should  assert  the  contrary  of  him- 
self.   Indeed,  mankind  are  convinced  not  only 
of  their  own  identity,  but  of  the  identity  of  their 
friends,  and  neighbours,  and  acquaintances,  and 
of  multitudes  of  other  persons,  though  the  par- 
ticles of  the  bodies  of  one  and  all  of  them  have  in 
like  manner  been  in  a  perpetual  course  of  changeu 
Here,  then,  is  demonstrative  proof  that  Uie 
identity  of  bodies  at  different  periods  does  not 
consist  in  their  being  composed  of  the  same  pai^ 
tides  at  these  different  periods.     In  what  the 
identity  of  the  body,  living  through  a  succession 
of  years,  consists,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  tell ; 
and  if  I  cannot  tell  that,  it  need  not  be  wondered 
if  I  am  not  able  to  tell  in  what  will  consist  the 
identity  of  the  dying  and  of  the  resurrection 
body.     If  the  objector  will  explain  to  me  satis- 
factorily the  former,  perhaps  his  explanation 
may  help  me  to  explain  to  him  the  latter ;  but 
until  he  does  so  he  has  no  right  to  insist  upon 
his  objection. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  we  have  here  an  example 
of  an  important  principle — ^that  difficulties  should 
not  always  be  allowed  to  have  tlie  weight  or 
force  of  objections.  A  difficulty  is  one  thing, 
an  objection  is  another ;  and  in  our  inquiries 
after  truth  it  is  well  to  distinguish  between 
theuL 

REUBEN,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife 
Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  82  ;  xxxv.  23).  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  patriarch  with  his  family  from  Padan- 
aram  to  Canaan,  Reuben,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
had  incestuous  connection  with  BilhsJb,  his 
father's  concubine  (xxxii.  22).  Yet  his  chai^ 
acter  appears  in  an  amiable  light  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  save  his  brother  Joseph's  life 
when  his  other  brothers  proposed  slaying  him 
(xxxviL  20-22,  29,  30  ;  xlii.  21, 22)  ;  and  in  the 
pledge  which  he  offered  to  his  father  for  the  safe 
return  of  Bet\jamin  if  he  would  allow  him  to  go 
down  with  them  to  Egypt  (xliL^  87).      But 
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though  Reuben  was  Jacob's  fiist-born,  yet, '  for- 
atimuch  as  he  defiled  his  father's  bed,  his  birth- 
right was  given  unto  the  sons  of  Joseph'  (Qen. 
zlijL  3,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2). 

Reuben  had  four  sons,  and  when  the  Israel- 
ites came  out  of  Egypt  the  number  of  the  males 
of  the  tribe '  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war,'  amounted 
to  46,500  ;  but  when  they  were  again  numbered, 
shortly  before  they  entered  the  promised  land, 
they  were  found  to  have  decreased  to  48,780 
(Num.  L  1-3,  21 ;  xxvL  4-7).  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  who  joined  with  Korah  in  rebelling 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  and 
who  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  were 
of  this  tribe  (zvL  1-86  ;  zxvL  9, 10).  On  the 
conquest  of  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  the  Reubenites  and  the  Oadites  applied 
to  Moses  for  a  grant  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  well  adapted  for  cattle,  and  that  they  had 
a  great  multitude  of  cattle.  It  was  accordingly 
granted  to  them,  and  to  one  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Hanasseh.  The  portion  of  it  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  Reubenites  was  part  of  what  had 
previously  been  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  Its 
southern  border  was  the  river  Amon ;  its 
northern  border  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define^  but 
both  are  stated  in  Josh,  xiil  15-21,  27.  Its 
western  border  was  the  river  Jordan ;  but  in 
subsequent  times  these  tribes  greatly  extended 
their  territory  to  the  eastward,  making  war  on 
the  inhabitants,  capturing  their  cattle,  and 
*  dwelling  in  their  stead  until  the  captivity.' 
But  having  'transgressed  against  the  Ood  of 
their  fathers,  and  gone  a  whoring  after  the  gods 
of  the  people  of  the  land,'  he  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  spirit  of 
Tilgath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  and  he  carried 
them  away,  even  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites, 
and  the  lialf-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  brought 
them  unto  Halah,  and  EUtbor,  and  Hara,  and  to 
the  river  of  Qozan,  unto  this  day  (1  Chron.  v. 
6,  8,  9, 18-22,  25,  26).  The  captivity  of  these 
tribes  appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser 
(2  Kings  zvii.  8-6  ;  xviiL  9-12). 

REVELATION.  This  is  among  the  books 
which  were  anciently  controverted  or  disputed. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  early  received 
by  some  as  canonical,  though  doubted  of  or  re- 
jected by  others  (Euseb.  Ecdes.  HisL  b.  lit  c. 
25,  viL  25).  The  external  testimony  is,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  favourable  to  its  having  been 
written  by  theb.  apostle  John  ;  the  counter-evi- 
dence is  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  tradition  of  an  early 
kind  against  its  composition  by  him  is  ever  ap-  - 
pealed  to.  There  is  also  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  apostle  being  its  author.  The 
writer  expressly  calls  himself  John  (L  1-4,  9  ; 
xxiL  8)  ;  and  though  he  does  not  style  himself 
an  apostle,  but  simply  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  neither  does  he  take  that  title  in  his 
other  acknowledged  writings.  He  addresses 
himself  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  in  a  man- 
ner which  seems  to  imply  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, and  with  an  air  of  authority  naturally 
arising  out  of  his  apostolic  office— circumstances 
which  correspond  with  the  commonly  under- 


stood fut  of  his  residing  in  that  quarter  fai  hii 
later  years.  There  is  alio  a  considerable  simi- 
larity of  words  and  phrases  in  John's  GkMpel  and 
his  First  Epistle  and  the  Apoddypee,  such  as 
shews  them  to  be  the  production  of  the  Mine 
writer. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  Some 
suppose  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  :  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  written  about  A.D.  96  or  97.  John '  was 
in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of 
God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christi' 
when  he  received  the  visions  here  recorded  (L  9). 
The  general  tradition  is,  that  the  apostle  wat 
banished  to  Patmos  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  and  that  on  obtaining  his  liberty  he 
returned  to  Ephesus,  his  former  place  of  abode 
(Davidson,  IntrwL  iiL  599,  604,  606, 614). 

The  text  of  the  Apocalypse  is  in  a  less  satis- 
factory state  than  that  of  tiie  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  having  been  originally  founded  on  a 
smaller  number  of  M^  The  Qnek  also 
abounds  more  in  solecisms  or  grammatical  errors 
than  the  other  books.  It  is  very  Hebnustio  in 
its  diction. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  is  mat- 
ter of  extreme  diifficulty.  There  are  three  lead- 
ing schemes  of  interpretation,  but  we  shall 
merely  indicate  them. 

1.  That  called  the  preiereat,  or  part  according 
to  which  the  book  refers  to  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism  and  paganism,  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  heathen  Rome.  This  scheme  has  been 
adopted  alike  by  Roman  Catholio  and  Protestant 
interpreters,  including  Bossuet,  Grotius,  Hamr 
mond,  Wetstein,  Eichhom,  Heinrichs,  Scholi, 
Ewald,  Lficke,  Schumann,  De  Wette,  Stuart» 
Lee,  Hug. 

2.  The  eonimuouif  agreeably  to  which  the 
book  presents  a  progressive  view  of  the  course 
of  events,  many  of  which  have  already  taken 
plrice,  while  others  have  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
These  are  divided,  according  to  some,  into  I)a^• 
allel  narrations,  but  according  to  others  tiiey 
are  altogether  consecutive.  This  has  been  the 
most  common  view,  and  is  held  by  the  numer^ 
ous  writers  who  adopt  the  theory  that  in  pro- 
phetic language  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  as  Mede^ 
Brightman,  8dr  Isaac  Newton,  Vitringa,  Low- 
man,  Daubua,  Woodhouse,  Faber,  Cunningham, 
Elliot,  etc. 

8.  TheyWvm^  according  to  which  the  first 
three  chapters  relate  to  dburches  existing  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  days  of  the  writer,  while  the 
remaining  chapters  refer  to  events  which  are 
still  future,  and  are  to  precede  or  accompany 
the  Redeemer's  second  coming.  This  theory  is 
held  by  Burgh,  Maitland,  Todd,  etc 

To  each  of  these  theories  it  is  not  difficult  to 
raise  objections ;  but  to  produce  a  clear,  consist- 
ent, satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  no  easy  task.  Some  great  men, 
as  Calvin,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  acknow^ 
ledge  that  they  did  not  understand  the  Book  ol 
Revelation. 

But  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  g^ve  a 
consistent  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  book,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  views  which  it  gives  us  of 


BHEanTM  t 

the  glot;  of  tha  Bedecniar  ia  chapL  L;  with  tht 
tuthfil  Ukd  too  gciunUl;  spplicable  ■ddiwaei. 
to  the  chnichM  of  Ada  in  ctup*.  ii.  iiL ;  witl 
tha  gUmpMB  which  it  fnmiihea  ol  the  heaTedj 
■Ule,  paiticiilarlj  in  chap*,  t.  Tii.  zxL  ndL  : 
•ad  with  the  niblimit;  end  greiidaiLT  of  man; 
portioiu  of  the  book  thronghoul  Then  ii  It 
tact  DO  book  of  Scnptnie  ao  dEatinguiihed  foi- 
the  grandenr  and  nibUinit;  (/ iti  Inugary  ai  tht 
Book  of  Berelatirai. 

BHETOIUM,  a  citf  In  tha  Mmth-wwt  of  Italy. 
oppoaiU  to  M  carina  in  Sicily.  It  ia  aaid  to  haTt! 
been  originally  built  by  a  eol<ny  from  ChalcU 
It  wu  tplendidly  rebuilt  by  Jnllna  Cnaar  aftei 
bb  defeat  of  Pompey,  and  diirlng  hitn  oat  01 
Sicily.  Here  Paul  tanchRl  aa  he  went  piimuei 
to  Rama  (Ada  nviiL  13).  It  hai  be«i  oflec 
plnndered  l^  the  Tnrka  aod  injured  by  earth 
qnalceii.  It  ia  nerertbettn  tolerably  wall  built, 
and  ia  the  teat  of  an  arcbbiihop  and  of  two  oot 
legea.     It  ia  now  called  Beggio. 

RHODES,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  lalandi 
In  the  MeditemneaD  Sea,  both  in  ancient  a 
modem  times,  lying  off  the  Bouth-weat  part 
AaU  Minor.     Panl  toached  at  It,  or  at  lei 
paaaed  by  it,  in  bia  laat  Toyage  on  hla  way 
Jeroaalem  (Acts  xxL  2).     In  later  timea  it  w 
oelebrated  aa  the  aeat  of  the  Knighta  of  St  John 
of  Jemaalem,  and  for  the  brare  defence  which 
they  made  of  the  city  of  Bhodea  when  besieged 
by  the  Turka  ouder  Solymaa  ;  but  in  1 522  they 
were  at  laat  torred  to  yield,  and  they  retired  to 
Malta,  wheie  they  hare  since  been  known  by 
the  name  of  tha  Knigbta  of  Malta. 

RIBlAE,  a  dty  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (2 
Klngi  uiii.  S3).  It  is  lint  meutioQed  in  the 
O.  T.  as  OQ  the  north-east  border  of  the  pro- 
miaed  land  (Num.  xuiv.  11).  Hera  Pharaob- 
Necho  kii^  of  Egypt,  who  had  come  up  to  fight 
(gainst  Cuchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  pnt  in 
banda  Jebaahaz,  whom  the  people  of  Judah  had 
anointed  king  after  the  alaughtar  of  hia  fatbi 
Joaiah  at  Megiddo,  and  ha  made  hia  brolhi 
Jehoiakim  king  in  bia  stead  {2  Kings  zriiL  2! 
84).  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  remained  whUe  his 
anny  beeieged  and  took  Jeruaixlam ;  and  Zede- 
kiah  the  king,  and  his  family  and  hia  princes, 
having  been  brought  thither,  he  *  elew  the  aona 
of  Zedekiah  bffore  hia  eyas  ;  he  slew  atao  all  tbe 
princea  of  Judah  :  and  he  put  out  tbe  ayee  of 
ZedekiBh,  aod  bound  bim  in  cbaina,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  priaon  till  tbe 
day  of  bis  death'  (Jer.  lit  Ml).  Such  was  an- 
cient Eaatera  civiliaation  I 

Thia  place,  tbe  acene  of  each  aad  eTmta.  had 
long  disapiieared  ttum  biatory,  and  it  waa  no 
more  beard  of  until  the  present  century.  Id 
1816  Buckingham,  in  passing  from  Basl-bak  to 
Hums,  the  ancient  Emeaa,  found  Biblah  sa  '  a 
amall  cluster  of  houses'  on  the  Orontea  ;  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  agreed  that  thia  ia  tbe  an- 
cient Riblah  (OeaeniuB,  Lex.  655;  Robinson, 
Sa.  iv.  6U  ;  Wilson,  a  358).  Tbe  village  ia  a 
Taiy  miaerabla  one  of  aome  forty  or  fifty  housn. 
Tbe  only  tracee  of  antiquity  aie  tbe  tamaina  of 
a  qnadtangular  buQding  of  stone.  There  ia 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vidnity.  It  ia 
prettily  aituated,  being  surrounded  on  alt  aides 
by  a  luiuriant  and  well-watered  plain  {Bib.  Sac. 


18  BINOS 

BnrUOlf.     I.  A  nick  near  Gibnb  whither 

600  Benjamitia  fled  when  tbe  leat  of  the  tribe 
were  destroyed.  It  moat,  bowerer,  have  been 
more  than  a  rock  aa  that  word  is  commonly 
used.  It  waa  probably  a  hill,  for  it  ia  said  Uiey 
'abode  tn  tbe  rock  Rimmou  four  months' 
(Judg.  n.  46,  47 ;  xzL  13).  Then  ia  at  this 
day  ■  TiU^e  named  Rommoo  to  the  dotUi  of 
Gibeab.  '  It  forma,'  aaji  Bobinson,  *a  remaik- 
ahle  olgect  in  the  landacapa,  being  utoated  on 
and  around  tha  aommit  of  a  ooniaal  chalky  hill, 
and  Tiaible  in  all  directiona.  Tliare  ia  little 
doubt  of  ita  heing  tba  identical  nA  Rimmon 
to  which  the  remnant  ol  the  B^amilea  fled 
after  the  alaogbtar  of  the  tribe  at  Qibaah' 
(Robinson,  Jia.  ii.  113). 

2.  A  chief  idol  of  the  Syriana  worshipped  at 
Damsacoa  (2  Kinga  t.  18).  Then  are  many 
conjectuTea,  bnt  no  certainty,  aa  to  what  it 


RINGS  and  other  Jewellerr  wm  unch  in 
nae  sa  ornaments  of  the  penon  from  a  rary 
early  period.  When  Abiaham'a  aervant,  who 
was  sent  to  Ueaopotamia  to  aeak  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  feU  In  with  Bebakah  at  tbe  weU  ha 
'  took  a  golden  earring  of  half  a  abekel  weight, 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  bands  of  ten  ihekela 
weight  of  gold,'  and  pneented  them  to  her ; 
and  after  he  had  concluded  hia  n^otiaUona 
tor  tbe  marriage,  he  '  brought  forth  jewela  of 
ailver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  giva 
them  to  Bcbekah  ;  be  gare  aLio  to  her  brother 
and  to  her  mother  predons  things'  (Gen.  xiir. 
22,  63).  The  Hebrew  women  wore  not  onlj 
ringa  on  their  finders  and  in  tbeir  ears  and  doc. 
trila,  hut  also  cbaina  on  their  necks  and  bmc«- 

sbont  their  asklea  (Gen.  zixv.  4  ;  Eiod.  ixxiL 
2,  3 ;  HIT.  22  ;  Is.  iiL  18-21 ;  Eiek.  iri  11- 
13,  marg.)  The  iewellery  which  waa  torlh- 
coming  Rum  the  Isruelitee  in  the  wildemeas 
was  probably  obtained  in  part  from  the  Egjp- 
liana,  of  whom  before  their  departure  from 
Egypt  '  they  borrowed  jewels  of  ailTer  and 
jewels  of  gold'  (Eiod.  lii.  35). 

The  love  of  jewellery,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  women,  Judah  had  bis  aignet  and  bia 
bracelets  (Gen.  zixviJL  18).  When  Pharaoh 
advanced  Joeeph  to  be  ruler  over  all  tbe  land  of 
Egypt  be  '  took  off  hia  ring  from  hia  band  and 
pnt  it  upon  Joeeph's  hand,  and  pat  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck'  (ili.  41,  42).  Periiaps 
these  were  partly  intended  aa  tokens  or  symbols 
of  tbe  high  authority  with  which  he  waa  in- 
veated.  When  Daniel  interpreted  Belshaosr's 
dream  the  king,  in  fulfilment  of  ■  i«umiae  he 
had  previoDBly  held  out, '  commandeii  and  they 
clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and  pat  a  chain  c^ 
gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  proclaroation 
concerning  him  that  be  ahould  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom'  (Dan.  v.  7,  28).  Aha- 
Buerus  king  of  Persia  '  took  his  riug  from  his 
hand  and  gave  it  unto  Hamau  ;'  and  he  after- 
wards  did  tbe  same  thing  to  Moidecsi,  when  he 
autlioriaed  them  to  iaaue  decreea  regarding  tha 
Jews,  and  in  both  cases  tbe  decreea  were  sealed 
witli  the  king's  ring,  '  for  the  writing  which  ia 
written  iu  the  king'a  name,  and  sealed  with  tha 
king's  ring,  may  no  man  larerea '  (Estbar  Ui  10. 
12  i  viiL  %  8,  lOX 
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Jewellery  appears  anciently  to  have  been  also 
much  in  use  among  other  nations  of  the  East 
When  the  Israelites  while  yet  in  the  wilderness 
defeated  the  Midianites,  they  'brought  as  an 
oblation  to  the  Lord  what  every  man  had 
gotten,  jewels  of  gold,  chains  and  bracelets, 
rings,  earrings,  and  tablets'  to  the  amount  of 
1(5,750  shekels  of  gold'  (Num.  xxxL  50,  52) ; 
and  when  Gideon,  200  years  after,  again  de- 
feated the  Midianites,  he  requested  the  people 
to  give  him  'every  man  the  earrings  of  his 
prey  (for  they  had  golden  earrings  because  they 
were  Ishmadites),'  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  idolatrous  ephod ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
golden  earrings  which  he  requested  was  1700 
shekels  of  gold,  beside  ornaments,  and  collars, 
and  purple  raiment,  that  was  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  were  about 
their  camels'  necks  (Judg.  viiL  24,  26). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  also  notices  of  the 
wearing  of  rings  and  similar  ornaments  as 
articles  of  dress.  In  the  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son  our  Lord  represents  the  father  as 
putting  on  him  '  the  best  robe  and  a  ring  on  his 
hand'  (Luke  xv.  22) ;  and  the  apostle  James 
speaks  of  a  man  coming  into  a  Christian 
assembly  '  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel' 
(iL  2).  The  apostle  Paul  exhorts  '  women  to 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety ;  not  with  broi- 
dered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ; 
but  (which  bea>meth  women  professing  godli- 
ness) with  good  works'  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10) ;  and 
the  apostle  Peter  addresses  to  them  a  similar 
exhortation  (1  Pet  iii.  8,  4).  But  it  may  be 
presumed  that  these  passages  are  wanting  in 
the  Bibles  of  many  professedly  Christian  women 
of  our  day,  or  that  there  is  a  various  readmg  in 
their  copies. 

To  be  as  the  rmff  or  signet  on  Ood^a  right 
hand  is  to  be  very  dear  to  him  (Jer.  xxii.  24  ; 
see  also  Song  viiL  6  ;  Haggai  iL  23). 

RnTER,  a  current  or  stream  of  fresh  water 
flowing  towards  the  sea.  The  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile  are  sometimes  called  the  river  by  way 
of  eminence  (1  Kings  iv.  12 ;  xL  15  ;  £a«  iv. 
10,  16 ;  Is.  xix.  5).  Perhaps  the  Hiddekel  or 
Tigris  is  also  so  called  (Is.  viiL  7  ;  Jer.  it  18) ; 
but  in  these  passages  the  Euphrates  may  be 
meant,  as  the  Assyrian  empire  may  at  the  time 
have  extended  to  that  river.  From  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  is  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
8  ;  Zech  ix.  10).  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto 
the  [Mediterranean]  mo,  and  her  branches  unto 
the  river  [Euphrates]  (Ps.  Ixxx.  11).  The  word 
river  is  often  used  figiiratively  to  express  abund- 
ance of  anything,  as  of  tears,  of  peace,  of  plea* 
sure  (Job  xxix.  6  ;  Ps.  xxxvi  8  ;  xlvi  4  ;  cxix. 
136  ;  Is.  xlviiL  18  ;  Ixvi  12  ;  Lam.  ii  18  ;  iiL 
48  ;  Micoh  vi.  7).  The  Orientals  watered  their 
gardens  by  leading  rivulets  of  water  into  them, 
which  they,  with  a  touch  of  their  foot  or  the 
like,  turned  in  upon  such  beds  as  they  pleased, 
to  water  and  fructify  them :  so  easily  Qod  turns 
the  heart  of  kings  to  favour  or  dislike  whatso- 
ever or  whomsoever  he  pleaseth  (Prov.  xxi  1). 

BOCK,  a  mass  of  stone  either  above  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  rocks  were  not 
easily  moved  out  of  their  place  (Job  zvilL  4), 


the  word  is  used  metaphorically  as  an  emblem 
of  stability  ;  as  they  formed  a  good  foundation 
for  a  building  (Matt  vil  24,  25),  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  assured  groimd  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence ;  as  they  were  places  to  which  people 
betook  themselves  in  times  of  danger  (Judg.  xv. 
8 ;  XX.  45 ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  6),  it  w&9  used  to 
express  a  place  of  refuge  or  a  place  of  defence. 
Thus  God  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  rock  in  these  and  other  kindred  senses :  it 
may  even  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any 
metaphor  so  frequently  used  of  God  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  that  of  a  rock. 

In  allusidn  to  the  stability  and  security  which 
rocks  afford  as  a  foundation  to  a  building  our 
Lord  says :  '  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it'  (Matt  xvL  18).  As  rock  denotes  a 
quarry  out  of  which  stones  are  digged,  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  once  like  to  have  no  children,  are 
likened  to  a  rock :  '  Look  imto  Abraham  your 
father,  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare  you :  look 
imto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hevm,  and  to  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged'  (Is.  Ii.  1, 
2).  As  rocks  are  barren  and  unfruitful,  hard- 
hearted sinners,  unfruitful  in  good  works,  are 
compared  to  rocks  (Jer.  v.  8  ;  Luke  viiL  13). 

'  A  man,'  says  Isaiah,  '  shall  be  as  an  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land'  (Is. 
xxxii.  2).  We  may  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
shade  of  rocks  may  be  had  recourse  to  only 
occasionally  and  under  extreme  circumstances  ; 
but  in  some  jMurts  of  the  world  this  appears  to 
be  a  common  practice.  Burckhardt,  when 
travelling  in  Arabia  Pctrssa,  says  :  '  In  seven 
hours  and  a  quarter  we  reached  the  Wadi  el 
Nasweb,  where  we  rested  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  impending  rock,  which  for  ages  probably 
has  afforded  shelter  for  travellers.  Shady  spots 
like  this  are  well  known  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  as 
the  scanty  foliage  of  the  acacia,  the  only  tree  in 
which  these  vaUeys  abound,  affords  no  shade, 
they  take  advantage  of  such  rocks,  and  regulate 
the  day's  journey  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  reach  them  at  noon,  there  to  take  the  siesta ' 
(Burckhardt,  Trav.  Syr.  477  ;  see  also  Hormer, 
Obs.  L  309).  '  In  many  places,'  says  Hackett, 
'  the  want  of  trees  renders  the  shelter  of  a  rock 
the  only  refuge  which  a  person  can  find  from 
the  scorching  heat ;  and  even  where  trees  are 
at  hand  the  rock  affords  the  better  protection, 
because  it  excludes  so  much  more  effectually 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  was  often  glad  myself, 
when  fatigued  with  hard  riding  and  oppressed 
with  heat,  to  dismount  and  rest  for  a  while  in 
the  cooling  shade  of  an  overhanging  rock. 
No  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Orient  can  fail 
to  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  such  a  refuge,  or 
to  recollect  with  pleasure  how  often  he  has 
avaUed  himself  of  it'  (Hackett,  lUusL  4S). 

BOE,  or  BoEBUCK.    [Antelope.] 

BCMAN,  an  appellation  of  a  citizen  of  Bome, 
whether  an  inhabitant  of  that  city  or  not  The 
Jews,  in  speaking  of  mankind,  divided  them 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles,  having  reference  to 
their  religion;  the  Greeks  divided  them  into 
Greeks  and  barbariani^  acoording  as  the  Greek 
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kngnage  was  native  or  foreign  to  them.  Among 
the  Bomans  the  phrase  was  different.  The 
classes  into  which  they  divided  mankind  oon- 
fisted  of  those  who  were  politically  Romans  and 
those  who  had  no  link  of  connection  with  the 
city  of  Bome  except  that  of  subjection ;  and 
the  appellations  they  gave  theee  two  classes 
were  eitigens  and  strangen.  The  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  originally  the  citizens ;  but  mnlti- 
tndes  in  the  conquered  countries  came  by  gift 
or  purchase  to  be  citizens  alsa  Both  these 
classes  were  in  possession  of  the  same  privfleges, 
the  most  important  of  which  were,  exemption 
from  scourging  and  freedom  fh>m  arrest  except 
in  extreme  cases  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  right  of 
appeal  from  magistrates  to  the  emperor  (Cony- 
beare,  L  812  ;  see  also  Adams,  Bom.  AnHq.  40* 
62).  Paul,  though  a  Jew  by  extraction,  was  a 
Boman  citizen,  and  that  not  by  gift  or  purchase — 
he  was  free  bom,  and  he  repeatedly  availed 
himself  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen 
of  Bome  (Acts  xvi  85-39  ;  xxii  24-29 ;  zxv.  9- 
12,  21,  24,  25). 

BOME,  the  capital  of  the  Boman  empire,  and 
long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  753  B.a 
For  more  than  2000  years  it  has  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  more 
powerftil  and  more  extensive,  civil  and  eccle- 
giastical,  than  any  other  dij  of  the  world, 
anciently  as  the  seat,  first  of  a  great  republic, 
and  afterwards  of  a  great  empire,  and  in  more 
modem  times  as  the  seat  of  the  popedom — 
•ometinies  for  good,  but  far  more  geno^my  for 
eviL  We  shall  give  no  description  of  it  nor 
any  details  of  its  history,  as  any  account  we 
could  give  of  it  would  necessarily  be  so  brief  as 
to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  could  have  little  bearing  on  the 
great  object  of  this  work.  As  to  its  ancient 
topography  there  appears  to  be  much  contro- 
versy. Nearly  everything  regarding  it  has  be- 
come matter  of  dispute  {Quart.  Review,  xcix. 
416,  443). 

Christianity  must  have  been  early  introduced 
into  Rome ;  but  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
exact  origin  of  the  church  in  that  city  which  in 
after-ages  acted  so  extraordinary  a  part  through- 
out Christondom  is  veiled  in  darkness.  It  is 
probable  that  some  intelligence  of  the  gospel 
reached  Rome  at  an  early  day ;  for  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  it  was  a  centre  of  con- 
fluence for  all  nations  and  all  religions,  and  was, 
as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  world.  Among 
the  *  Jews  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  imder 
heaven  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,'  when  the  apostles 
and  perhaps  others  '  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues'  on  the  day  of  Pentocost,  there  were 
'  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,'  and 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  were  among  the 
three  thousand  who  on  Petor's  sermon  that  day 
were  added  to  the  church — a  number  increased 
shortly  after  to  five  thousand  (Acts  ii  1-10,  41 ; 
iv.  4),  and  that  some  of  these  returning  to 
Bome  would  carry  with  them  the  news  of  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  seen  and  heard.  In 
Bom.  xvi.  7  Paul  salutes  two  of  the  Chi-istians 
at  Rome  as  having  been  in  Christ  before  him  ; 
but  his  conversion  took  place  within  no  long 
time  after  this,  though  it  is  trae  we  cannot  tell 


whether  they  belonged  to  Bome  at  the  time  fbey 
embraced  Christianity,  or  when  they  might  come 
thither.  In  Acts  xviiL  2  mention  is  made  of 
'  a  certain  Jew  named  Aqnila,  bora  in  Pootni, 
lately  come  from  Italy,  with  his  wife  PtisdUa, 
because  that  dandins  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Bome.'  There  is  every  reasom  to 
believe  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  already 
Christians  (ver.  2,  8, 18,  26  ;  Bom.  xvi.  3).  No 
intimation  is  ever  given  that  it  was  throng 
their  intercourse  wiUi  Paul  at  Corinth  that  they 
were  led  to  embraoe  Christianity.  Snetoniiia 
mentions  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bome 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  he  aasigns  as  the 
reason  of  it  that  they  were  continually  raisiiig 
tumults,  incited  thoeto  by  one  Chrestos : 
'Judsos,  impnlsore  Chxesto^  assidue  tamulto- 
antes,  Boma  expulit.'  We  may  not  be  able  to 
fix  certainly  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Bome  by  Claudius,  but  as  he  became 
emperor  in  aj>.  41,  and  as  Nero  succeeded  him 
in  54,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  between 
these  two  dates.  The  word  Chrestns  employed 
by  Suetonius,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  simp^  a 
mistake  for  Christus.  It  is  the  change  of  only 
a  single  vowel — a  change  which  foreigners  might 
very  readily  make.  A  difference  almost  imper* 
ceptible  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  Jew  and  a 
Roman  might  give  rise  to  it  In  point  of  fact 
Tacitus  does  use  the  word  Chrestns  for  ChiistUB, 
and  it  even  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mis- 
take. The  popular  tumults  to  which  Suetonins 
refers  probably  arose  out  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Christians,  regarding  whom,  it  ap- 
peals from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  were 
ever  ready  in  other  cities  to  stir  up  disturbances, 
and  the  heathens  might  not  have  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  difference  between  them,  especially 
as  the  Christians  were  probably  in  so  many  in- 
stances Jews  by  birth.  It  was  not  many  years 
after  this  that  the  apostle  Paul  wroto  his  epistle 
to  the  church  at  Rome  (the  date  assigned  to  it 
by  the  generality  of  critics  is  57  or  58),  and  it 
is  plain  from  that  epistle  that  when  it  was  writ- 
ten Christianity  had  already  taken  considerable 
root  in  that  ci^ ;  that  it  had  many  adherents ; 
that  their  '  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world  ;'  that  the  apostle  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  them,  and  was  anxious  to  visit  them  ; 
that  he  had  '  oftentimes  purposed  to  come  unto 
them,  but  was  let  hitherto'  He  had  already 
'from  Jerusalem  and  roimd  about  unto  Illy- 
ricum  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.'  It 
was  his  engagements  in  these  labours  which  had 
much  '  hindered  him  in  coming  to  them,'  not- 
withstanding his  'having  a  great  desire  these 
many  years  to  come  unto  them.'  The  whole 
character  of  the  epistle  shews  that  the  church 
at  Rome  did  not  consist  chiefly  of  *  babes  in 
Christ,'  who  required  to  be  '  fed  with  milk  and 
not  with  meat,'  but  of  men  of  matured  under- 
standings who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
and  taking  in  the  great  and  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  (Rom.  L  6-13  ;  xv.  19-23  ; 
xvL  3-16).  These  various  circumstances  com- 
bine to  shew  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not 
of  recent  origin.  To  suppose  it  to  have  arisen 
with  some  of  the  '  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,'  who  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  would  be  quite  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  circumstances  now  enumer* 
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atad,  or  if  not  then,  at  no  distant  date  from  their  way  to  CSanaan.    Thia  is  the  largest  and 

that  time.  most  conspicnoos  shrub  in  these  deserts,  grow^ 

n/xan     rr^               T  ^  thickW  in  tho  valleys  and  wateroonnea. 

ROSE.     [CHABAZZELom]  rg„  ^^.  ^^  jy^  Robinson,  'always  se- 

BOSH  (BV^,  and  in  Deut  xxxii.  82  BT)),  a  l^ctdd  the  place  of  encampment,  if  possible,  in 
plant,  but  what  plant  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  *  "PO*  ''here  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  by 
These  words  are  most  commonly  rendered  gall  i*  **  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^d ;  and  daring  the  day, 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  quite  improperiy,  for  gall  '^^^^'^  th«y  often  went  in  advance  of  the  camela, 
is  an  animal  production,  and  there  is  no  plant  we  found  them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleep- 
so  called.  In  Hos.  X.  4  it  is  rendered  A«ii&c*  ing  under  a  bush  of  retem  to  protect  them  fh)m 
in  the  B.  T. ;  but  Rosenmttller  says  Michaelis  has  ^^  »i">-  It  was  in  thU  very  desert,  about  a 
satisfactorily  shewn  that  roth  cannot  signify  day's  journey  from  Beereheba,  that  the  prophet 
hemlock,  as  our  translators  and  others  have  EUJah  lay  down  and  slept  under  the  same  shrub* 
supposed  (Rosen.  £oL  118).  It  is,  however,  (Robinson,  lUt,  I  299) ;  though  in  the  common 
plainly  a  plant  The  words  of  Moses  indicate  translation  it  is  called  a  juniper-tree  (1  Kings 
this  :  *  Lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  ^^^  ^)' 

that  beareth  roeh  and  wormwood'  (Deut  zxiz.  ^  P^  c^z.,  composed  when  the  writer  waa 
18).  So  also  Hosea :  'Judgment  springeth  up  *  sojourning  in  Mesech,  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
as  rosh  in  the  furrows  of  the  JUld'  (x.  4).  It  U  Kedar,*  he  says  :  *  What  shall  be  given  unto' 
very  commonly  associated  with  wormwood — a  thee!  or  what  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  thoa 
circumstance  which  further  indicates  its  veget-  ^*^  tongue !  Sharp  airows  of  the  mighty,  with 
able  character.  This  also  shews  that  it  was  die-  ooals  of  the  rothem.  The  roots  of  this  shrub 
tinguished  for  its  bitterness.  'Wormwood  and  »re  very  bitter,  and  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as 
gall  *  appear  to  have  been  almost  a  proverbial  yielding  the  best  charcoaL  They  collect  the  roots 
expression  for  what  was  exceedingly  bitter  *^^  branches  and  bum  them  into  charcoal,  and 
^Deut  xxix.  17  :  Jer.  ix-  14  ;  xxuL  16  ;  Lam.  carry  it  to  the  Cairo  market  (Wilson,  L  266). 
iii.  19  ;  Amos  vL  12  ;  Heb.)  The  fruit  was  Jo^  complains  of  the  derision  which  he  met 
probably  in  the  form  of  berries,  and  perhaps  "^^  from  such  as  were  younger  than  himself, 
hung  in  dusters.  Of  backsliding  Israel  Moses  whose  fathers,  *  for  want  and  famine  were  soli- 
says  :  '  Their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom'  and  tary  and  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  cut  up  mal- 
of  the  fields  of  Gomorrha ;  their  grapes  are  lo^"^  hy  the  bushes  and  rothem  roots  for  their 
grapes  of  rosh,  their  clusters  ar#bitter'  (Deut  ^^^*  (Job  zxx.  1,  8,  4).  From  this  it  would 
xxxiL  82).  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  solid  appear  that  the  roots  of  the  rothem-tree,  though 
form,  such  as  might  be  eaten.  *  They  gave  me  bitter,  were  eaten  by  persons  in  extreme  pover^* 
also,'  writes  the  Psalmist,  '  rosh  for  my  meat ;  ^jj^  ^  common  and  weU-known  plant  which 
and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vm^  to  drink  j,  mentioned  in  Luke  xi.  42  in  pliice  of  anise 
(Ps.  Ixix.  21).  But  in  Jer  yiiL  14,  ix.  16,  and  ^^  ^^  mentioned  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt 
xxiiL  15,  we  also  read  of  the  water  of  rosh  ^^^  28,  among  the  plantTof  whi^hthe  Scribes 
being  given  to  drmk,  which  may  mean  either  its  ^^  Pharisees  Jaid  tithes,  while  they  neglected 
bitter  juices  or  more  probably  an  infusion  of  its  ^be  weighter  matters  of  the  kw. 
bitterness  m  water — thus  figuratively  expressing 

great  and  sore  affliction.     This  i^rhaps  is  also  RUSHES,  plants  which  grow  chiefly  in  marshy 

the  figurative  meaning  of  the  word  in  Lam  iiL  ground,  in  stagnant  water,  and  on  the  sides  of 

6 :  *  He  hath  composed  me  with  rosh'— *.«.  rivers.      There  are  two  Hebrew  words  which 

with  affliction— *  and  travail*     In  Deut  xxxiL  refer  to  plants  of  this  description— n:p  {kaneh) 

83  and  Job  xx.  16  the  woixi  is  used  of  the  poison  «»d  pD3«  {ofpnon).    In  the  English  language 

or  venom  of  asps.  there  are  in  like  manner  two  words  which  refer 

Though  rosh  was  obviously  a  plant,  we  are  *o  nearly  related  plants.    We  are  not  able  to 

not  able  to  say  what  plant  it  was.    The  ancient  1*7  down  the  distinctive  characters  of  haneh 

translators  disagree  so  much  and  are  so  incon-  w^d  aa/mon ;  but  perhaps  they  somewhat  corre- 

sistent  that  it  is  apparent  it  was  only  guesswork  sponded  to  our  words  reeds  and  rushes.     In  the 

with  them  (Rosen.  BoL  119),  and  modem  inter-  arUcle  Reeds  we  have  already  noticed  passages 

preters  are  no  less  disagreed.    Celsius  and  others  ^^  which  the  word  kaneh  occurs.     Here  we  shall 

suppose  it  to  be  cicuta  or  hemlock ;  Oedmann,  notice  the  passages  in  which  agmon  occurs  ;  and 

colocynth  ;  Michaelis,  colium  or  darnel,  from  its  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  state  the  specific 

growing  in  the  corn-fields  ;  Gesenius,  the  poppy,  differences  between  them,  yet  the  latter  appears 

from  its  head  (Gesen.  Lex,  752)  ;  but  we  quee-  to  be  considered  as  a  lower  and  a  weaker  order  of 

tion  its  being  a  narcotic  plant,  as,  though  it  plants  than  the  other,  and,  as  such,  to  form  a 

might  be  bitter  in  the  first  instance,  its  ultimate  suitable  metaphor  for  what  was  low  in  point  of 

effect  would  be  to  allay  suffering.  "«»k  or  character :  'Tlierefore  the  Lord  will 

cut  off  fipom  Israel  head  and  tail,  palm  (or  pahn' 

ROTH'EM  (Dn^)  is  rendered  in  the  K  T.  branch ;  Rosen.  Bot, ;  also  Gesenius,  Lex,  410  ; 
juniper.  It  was  so  rendered  by  Aquila  and  E.  T.  branch)  and  rush  in  one  day'  (Is.  ix.  14). 
Jerome.  The  Syriac  rendered  it  the  turpentine-  Under  these  metaphors,  drawn  from  the  vegs- 
tree ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  broom.  There  is  table  kingdom,  persons  of  high  and  low  degree 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  signifi-  are  figuratively  contrasted  as  the  lofty  pidm* 
cation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  evidently  branch  and  the  low-growing  rush.  Isaiah  em- 
corresponds  with  the  Arabic  retem^  the  name  of  ploys  the  same  image  (xix.  16) :  '  Neither  shall 
a  species  of  white  broom — the  Oenisia  netam  of  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt  which  the  head  or 
Forskal — one  of  the  chief  shrubs  found  in  the  tail,  palm  (K  T.  branch)  or  rush,  may  do.'  In 
wilderness  in  which  the  Israelites  journeyed  on  IviiL  6  a  Tsxy  ezpresiivs  simile  is  drawn  firom 
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fhia  plant:  '  Is  it  such  a  fiwt  that  I  have  chosen  T  yean),  with  the  lives  of  Bahah»  Boaz,  Obed, 

•  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  f  is  it  to  bow  and  Jesse,  the  last  being  counted  only  until  the 

down  his  head  as  a  rush  f  (K   T.  bulrush),  time  of  David's  biitlL 

"Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and  an  acceptable  day  The  writer  of  the  book  and  the  age  he  be- 
to  the  Lord  t'  As  the  top  of  rushes  naturally  longed  to  are  both  unknown.  In  iv.  7  a  custom 
hangs  down,  to  bow  the  head  as  a  rush  is  to  is  nferred  to  in  a  way  which  would  imply  that 
make  an  outward  appearance  of  grief  for  sin,  it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  distant 
I^Miging  down  the  head  while  th^  is  no  real  from  the  events  which  it  records.  The  exprea- 
sorrow  in  the  heart  sion  already  referred  to,  that  it  was  '  in  the  days 

The  word  agmon  also  occurs  in  Job  xlL  2  when  the  judges  ruled,'  would  imply  that  they 

(Heb.  xL  26),  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter-  ruled  no  longer,  but  that  the  country  was  then 

mine  its  meaning.     In  the  E.  T.  it  is  rendered  governed  in  another  way,  probably  by  kings. 

hook;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  its  signification,  The  genealogy  (iv.  18-22)  being  brought  down 

it  is  so  foreign  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  to  David,  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  was 

Qesenius  suggests  as  its  meaning  'a  rope  of  already  a  well-known    personage;    but   it  is 

rushes,  a  muzzle  of  reeds,  like  the  Greek  word  possible  that  the  genealogy  might  cm  this  very 

^dufot*  (p.  11) — a  sense  which  has  also  been  account  be  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  book, 
tuggested  by  others. 

There  is  also  the  word  KD3  {ffome),  which  ob- 
viously stands  nearly  related  to  pDHK  {agmun), 

having  the  same  radical  letters,  only  interchanged.  » 
Gesenius  thus   explains  it:   *A   marsh  rush, 

■pecially  Papyrus  niloiica,  so  called  because  it  SABA'OTH  {ZafiouiB  ;  Rom.  ix.  29  ;  James 

absorbs  and  drinks  moisture  (Job.  viiL  11  ;  Is.  v.  4  ;  niK3V,  plural  of  fcCV),  an  anny,  a  host 

XXXV.  7).    The  Egyptians  used  this  to  make  (Oen.  xxi.  22 ;  2  Sam.  viii  16 ;  x.  7)  :  used 

garments,  shoes,  baskets,  and  vessels  of  various  also  of  the  sun  and  *the  moon  and  tiie  stars, 

kinds,    especially   boats'    (Plin.    xiii    21-26;  even  all  the  host  of  heaven'  (Dent  iv.  19);  of 

Gesenius,  174).    It  was  of  the  KDJ,  or  gome  the  angels  standing  around  the  throne  of  God 

plant,  that  Moses'  mother,  *  when  she  could  not  (2  Kings  xxiL  19) ;  very  frequently  in  reference 

longer  hide  him,  made  for  him  an  ark,  and  to  God,  inclusive  of  all  these — God  of  hoeta 

daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  (Pg.  bucx.  7,  14),  Jehovah  of  hosts  (Is.  i  9), 

the  child  therein'  (Exod.  ii  3).    The  ark  here  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  4,  19).     In 

mentioned  was  in  all  likelihood  made  of  the  Rom.  ix.  29,  James  v.  4,  XapcubO  should  not 

papyrus,  for  which  Egypt  was  so  much  celebrated  baye  been  transferred  as  in  the  K  T.,  but  trans- 

in  ancient  times.      To  the  use  of  this  KDJ  we  i^ted  Jehovah,  or  Loid  of  hosts, 
have  also  reference  in  Is.  xviii  1,  2  :  '  Woe  to 

the  land  shwlowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  SABBATH.     1.  The  weekly  Sabbath  (Exod. 

the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  that  sendeth  ambassadors  xx.  8-11).     So  much  has  been  written  of  late 

by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  gome  (£.  T.  bul-  years  on  this  subject  that  it  is  no  way  neces- 

rushes)  upon  the  waters.'  sary  that  we  should  enter  at  large  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it ;  and  as  in  the  limited  space  which 

RUTH.  The  Book  of  Ruth,  in  the  old  Jewish  we  could  allot  to  it  wo  could  not  do  justice  to 
arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  formed  it,  we  are  unwilling  to  treat  so  important  a 
part  of  Judges,  like  the  episodes  of  Mieah  and  question  in  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine.  It  is  publicly  manner.  We  cannot,  however,  but  express  our 
read  by  the  Jews  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  be-  deep  regret  at  the  lax  notions  and  the  loose 
cause  it  speaks  of  the  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  practices  which  prevail  regarding  the  Sabbath, 
which  were  presented  to  God  at  that  festival  not  only  among  that  portion  of  the  community 
The  name  of  the  book  is  taken  from  Ruth,  who  make  little  or  no  account  of  religion,  but 
a  Moabitess  who  had  been  married  to  one  of  among  not  a  few  who  make  a  somewhat  decided 
the  sons  of  '  a  certain  man  of  Bethlehem-Judah,'  profession  of  Christianity,  or  at  least  who  pass 
named  Elimelech,  who  with  his  family  '  went  for  making  such  a  profession.  Among  the  Jews 
to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab,'  because  of  a  of  old  there  were  also  professors  of  the  true 
famine  in  their  own  land ;  but  her  husband  having  religion  who  forgot  to  '  remember  the  Sabbath- 
died,  she  returned  with  Naomi  her  mother-in-  day  to  keep  it  holy'  (Neh.  xiii  15-18  ;  Jer. 
law  to  Bethlehem,  where  she  became  the  wife  of  xviL  21-27  ;  Amos  viiL  4,  6  ;  comp.  the  contrast 
a  near  relative  of  the  family  named  Boaz,  of  duty,  Is.  Ivi.  1-7  ;  IviiL  18, 14). 
through  whom  she  became  an  ancestor  of  David  2.  Sabbaths  (2)<£/3/3ara  ;  Ck>L  ii  16)  compre- 
Idng  of  Israel,  and  through  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  hend  all  the  Jewish  sabbaths  or  times  of  sacred 

The  events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  rest  ordained  by  God  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 

mnst  have  happened  at  no  very  distant  period  sation.     The  word  is  not  only  applied  to  days  ; 

after  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  it  is  used  even  of  years  :  '  Six  years  thou  shalt 

It  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  that  it  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune 

was  '  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled'  (L  1)  ;  thy  vineyard  :  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 

and  Boaz,  who  married  Ruth,  was  the  son  of  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for 

Salmon  and  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  figures  so  the  Lord :  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor 

prominently  in  that  event  (iv.  21  ;  Matt.  L  5).  prune  thy  vineyard'   (Lev.   xxv.  8,  4).     And 

It  is  difiicult  indeed  to  fill  up  the  period  be-  again  (ver.  8,  9)  :  '  Thou  shalt  number  seven 

tween  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  and  sabbaths  of  years,  seven  times  seven  years  ;  and 

the  birth  of  David  (which,  according  to  the  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be 

common  chronology,  was  probably  about  860  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years.    Then  ahalt 
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thon  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jabUee  to  sound,' 
etc. 

The  Jews  computed  their  dajrs  from  eyening 
to  evening,  and  thus  they  commenced  their  Sab- 
bath on  the  evening  of  our  Friday,  and  ended  it 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Josephus  states 
that  one  of  the  priests  took  his  stand  on  an  ele- 
vated part  of  the  temple,  and  gave  notice  by 
sound  of  trumpet  of  the  begiiming  of  every 
seventh  day  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  also  on 
the  following  evening  when  the  Sabbath  was 
ended,  that  the  people  might  know  when  to 
leave  off  work  and  when  they  might  resume  it 
again  {Wars,  iv.  9,  12). 

The  modem  Jews  keep  up  the  ancient  mode 
of  computing  the  Sabbath  from  sunset  to  sunset. 
The  injunctions  and  prohibitions  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  it  are  numerous  and  of  the 
most  frivolous  kind  (Allen,  Mod,  Jud,  357-65). 

Sabbath-day's  Journey  (A).  [iTnnsBARY 
Measures.] 

SACK'CLOTH,  a  kind  of  coarse  doth  ordi- 
narily worn  to  express  mourning.  [MouRNora] 

SACfRlFICR  [Ofperiuo.]  Previous  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  no  par- 
ticular person  or  class  of  persons  appears  to  have 
been  specially  authorised  or  set  apart  to  officiate 
in  offering  up  sacrifices.  It  is  often  alleged 
that  it  belonged  to  the  heads  of  families  to  offer 
up  sacrifices ;  and  doubtless  they  might  often 
naturally  take  upon  them  the  duty,  as  being 
from  age  and  other  circumstances  the  most 
suitable  persons  to  perform  it ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  was  confined  or  even 
specially  appropriated  to  them.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears, any  man  might  officiate  in  presenting 
offerings  or  sacrifices  to  God.  Of  this  we  have 
an  indication  in  the  first  example  of  the  practice 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  '  In  process  of 
time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof  (Oen. 
iv.  3,  4).  We  afterwards  find  Noah, '  on  coming 
out  of  the  ark,'  building  an  altar  unto  'the 
Lord,  and  offering  buiut-offerings  on  the  altar' 
(viii  20).  We  also  read  of  Abraham  building 
alUrs  (xiL  7 ;  xiii.  18 ;  xxiL  9-13),  and  Isaac 
(xxvL  25),  and  Jacob  (xxxi.  6i ;  xxxiii.  20  ; 
XXXV.  7)-— all  doubtless  with  the  view  of  offering 
sacrifices  thereon.  We  likewise  find  Melchi- 
zedek,  who  was  contemporary  with  Abraham, 
and  was  king  of  Salem,  called  '  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God'  (xiv.  22).  We  read  also  of 
Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  '  rising  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  offering  bumtofferings,'  according 
to  the  number  of  his  children  who  were  feasting 
in  each  others'  houses  (Job  i.  5) ;  and  when  his 
trials  were  all  over  the  Lord  gave  this  command 
to  his  three  friends — Eliphas  the  Temanite,  and 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite : 
'  Take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up 
for  yourselves  a  burnt-offering,  and  my  servant 
Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept' 
(xliL  7,  8). 

Jetlux),  who  is  called  '  the  priest  of  Midian, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Moses,  his  son-in-law,  'took 
a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God'  (Exod. 
xviiL  1, 12) ;  but  whether  he  was  a  priest  of  the 


true  God  may  be  doubted  (see  ver.  11 ).  Moses 
himself  *  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of 
it  Jehovah-Nisi'  (xvili.  15) ;  but  whether  he 
personally  offered  up  sacrifices  upon  it  is  not 
stated,  though  to  this  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose there  could  be  any  objection.  When  Israel 
shortly  after  had  come  to  Mount  Sinai  we  are 
told  '  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
builded  an  altar  under  the  hiU,  and  twelve  pil- 
lars, according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL 
And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  offered  burnt-offerings  and  sacrificed 
peaceofferings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses 
took  half  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basons, 
and  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar' 
(xxiv.  4-6). 

Even  after  among  the  Israelites  the  ofRce  of 
priest  was  established  in  the  family  of  Aaron 
we  are  not  without  examples  of  sacrifices  being 
offered  up  by  persons  who  were  not  of  his  famUy, 
nor  yet  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  Manoah,  who 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  that  by  authority 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  16, 19, 20), 
and  also  king  Saul,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. He  apologised,  indeed,  for  so  doing ; 
and  the  kingdom  was  not  to  continue  in  his 
family,  because  he  had  not  kept  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xiiL  8-14). 

Feasts,  it  appears,  sometimes  followed  sacri- 
fices, and  were  not  improbably  upon  them  {Qen. 
xxxL  54  ;  Exod.  xviiL  12 ;  xxxii  5,  6  ;  1  Sam. 
ix.  12-14,  22-24). 

SADDUCEES.    [Sect,  Sects.] 

SAFTRON.  In  Song  iv.  14  D3^3  (eaream) 
is  mentioned,  along  with  several  other  fragrant 
plants.  It  seems  undoubted  that  it  is  the 
saf[h)n  crocus  which  is  thus  designated,  since 
the  similar  Arabic  name  denotes  the  Indian 
saf^n.  The  Greek  word  icp6«cof,  by  which  the 
LXX.  interpret  the  Hebrew  word,  denotes  the 
same  plant  The  genuine  saffron,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  plant  or  flower  which  grows  very  commonly 
in  the  East,  and  it  is  now  generally  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  ancients  frequently  made 
use  of  this  flower  as  a  perfume,  and  that  in  a 
variety  of  forms  (Bosen.  BoL  137). 

SAL'AMIS,  the  chief  city  of  Cyprus,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  gospel  was 
preached  in  Cyprus  by  some  of  those '  who  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  Stephen.'  Some  of  these  were '  men 
of  Cyprus,'  and  the  gospel  may  not  improbably 
have  thus  been  introduced  into  Salamis  as  being 
the  chief  dty  of  the  island  (Acts  xL  19,  20). 
Afterwards,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  by 
the  express  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sepa- 
rated at  Antioch  to  missionary  work,  they  sailed 
first  of  all  to  Cyprus,  and,  coming  to  Salamis, 
'they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  syiuk 
gogues  of  the  Jews*  (xiii  1-5),  who  were  very 
numerous  on  the  island. 

This  city,  it  is  stated,  was  founded  by  Teucer 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  ancient  T^y,  and 
received  its  name  from  his  native  country,  a 
small  island  near  Athens.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  city  of  Cyprus  and  the  residence 
of  different  kings  who  reigned  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  It  was  subjected  successively 
to  the  Persians,  the  ISgyptians,  the  Macedonians; 
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asid  fifty  yean  B.a  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
emperor  Tngan  the  Jews,  who  were  very  nnmer- 
ons,  made  a  general  insurrection  in  the  city, 
following  the  example  of  their  covntrymen  in 
Alexandria  and  other  places,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  city.  They  were  afterwards  seyerely 
punished  for  the  barbarities  they  committed  in 
the  insurrection,  by  both  Trajan  and  his  suc- 
cessor Adrian,  who  slew  great  multitudes  of 
them  both  in  Judaea  and  in  Cyprus  ;  and  fh)m 
that  island  all  Jews  were  banished  and  for  ever 
excluded  by  a  statute  of  the  empire,  which  con- 
demned to  death  without  trial  every  Jew  who 
should  set  his  foot  in  it.  Though  this  law  is  no 
longer  in  force,  yet  the  influence  of  it  remains, 
and  to  this  day  no  Jews  are  found  on  the 
island. 

Salamis  was  finally  and  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  who  invaded  the  island  about  ▲.D. 
688,  and  it  was  never  afterwards  rebuilt.  The 
ruins  are  very  extensive,  being  about  8  miles  in 
circumference,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pieces  of 
granite  and  marble  pillars,  a  very  few  only 
being  entire ;  also  of  heaps  of  hewn  and  rough 
stones,  fragments  of  marble  and  pottery,  and 
some  foimdations  of  buildings,  so  thick  and 
strong  that  they  have  remained  unmoved.  So 
completely  has  every  edifice  been  demolished 
that  no  walls  of  any  palace  or  synagogue,  or  of 
any  building  whatever,  remain  to  tell  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  city.  A  few  broken 
columns  are  still  standing  erect ;  but  all  the 
more  valuable  pillars  and  blocks  have  been  re- 
moved to  ornament  more  modem  edifices  in  the 
vicinity.  A  few  traces  only  of  the  ancient  har- 
bour remain ;  and  the  sands,  blown  up  from 
the  coast  by  the  N.K  winds,  have  completely 
covered  the  ruins  along  the  shore  for  half  a 
mile  inland,  adding  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
scene  of  desolation.  Some  parts  of  the  great 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  city  from 
Cythera,  nearly  80  ndles  distant,  are  still  stand- 
ing, with  the  channel  on  the  top  in  which  the 
water  ran,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  {Amer, 
Miss,  Her.  1841,  p.  109). 

SA'LEM,  or  Shalkm  (D^,  Sept ;  and  N.  T. 
^oKiifi).  1.  Sholem,  a  city  of  Shechem  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  which  Jacob  came  when  he 
returned  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18).  2. 
Salem,  a  poetical  contraction  of  Jerusalem  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2). 

These  are  two  settled  points.  Melchisedek  is 
called  'king  of  Salem'  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Heb.  vii. 
2) ;  but  which  of  these  two  places  is  to  be  under- 
stood cannot  be  said  to  be  settled.  It  has  com- 
monly been  taken  for  granted  that  Jerusalem  \b 
meant ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the 
days  of  Melchisedek  it  was  called  Salem.  Men- 
tion, indeed,  is  made  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1,  8,  6,  23)  ;  but  it  appears 
that  in  his  days,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  it  was  called  Jebusi  or  Jebus  ;  and  was 
either  then  or  afterwards  most  commonly  known 
by  that  name,  for  the  name  Jerusalem  is  re- 
peatedly added  in  the  way  of  explanation  (Josh. 
XV.  8  ;  xviiL  28  ;  Judg.  L  21  ;  xix.  10-12). 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  David's  reign  the 
Jebusites  still  had  possession  of  it  (2  Sam.  v. 
6-9).    As  a  name  for  Jerusalem  Salem  is  never 


used  in  the  historical  or  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture of  that  city  after  it  became  the  capital  of 
David's  kingdom,  with  the  sing^  exception 
already  referred  to,  which,  being  a  poetical  use 
of  the  word,  carries  with  it  no  great  force  in  the 
way  of  argument  It  is  alleg^  in  favour  of 
Salem  near  Shechem,  that  it  was  in  the  direct 
way  ftom  Damascus  to  Sodom,  when  one  came 
south  by  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Jerusalem  was  equally  to, 
or  not  far  off  it  Though  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchisedek  was 
king,  was  not  the  place  afterwards  called  Jeru- 
salem, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  '  Salem, 
a  dty  of  Shechem,'  but  are  disposed  to  leave  the 
place  unsettled. 

In  the  N.  T.  mention  is  made  of  Salem  (2a- 
Xe^).  '  John  was  baptixing  in  Enon,  near  to 
Salem,  because  there  was  much  water  there' 
(John  ill  28) ;  but  where  Enon  or  Salem  was 
cannot  be  determined.  Enon  can  scarcely  have 
been  on  the  Jordan,  as  in  that  case  theve  could 
have  been  no  occasion  for  giving  as  a  reason 
*  there  was  much  water  there.' 

SALMO^E,  or  SALMo'imTM,  SAHXo'iaoir,  a 
city  and  seaport  on  the  east  end  of  the  isle  of 
Crete^  where  Cape  Salomone  now  is  (Acta  xxviL 
7). 

SALT.  The  word  salt,  though  extended  in 
the  language  of  modem  chemistry  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  bodies,  was  originally  confined  to 
common  salt,  a  subetance  which  has  been  known 
and  in  common  use  ftom  the  remotest  ages. 
This  doubtless  is  the  signification  of  the  word  as 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  Common  salt  is  ob- 
tained from  mines,  which  are  found  in  most 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  yield  immense  sup- 
plies ;  from  sea-water,  which  holds  it  in  solution, 
the  water  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat ;  or 
from  brine  springs.  The  Dead  Sea  is  stix>ngly 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  its  shores  are  to  some 
extent  incnisted  with  it,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
evaporating  the  water.  The  VaUey  of  Salt, 
where  David  and  Amaziah  obtained  victories 
over  the  Edomites,  probably  lay  between  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Selah  or 
Petra  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14  ;  Ps.  Ix.  title  ;  2 
Kings  xiv.  7)  ;  and  it  may  have  obtained  the 
name  from  salt  being  found  in  it  At  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  a  plain 
which  is  several  miles  in  extent  entirely  covered 
with  salt,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
vegetation  (Rosen.  Min.  iv.) 

Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  of  all 
condiments  the  safest,  best,  and  most  exten- 
sively employed.  It  is  used  by  all  nations, 
and  indeed,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  almost 
all  animals  whatever.  It  seems  designed  to 
season  food,  to  render  it  more  palatable,  and  to 
assist  in  its  digestion  and  assimilation.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  man  had  been'led  horn. 
the  earliest  times  to  use  it  as  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct Job,  who  probably  flourished  at  an 
early  period,  says  :  '  Can  tiiat  which  is  unsa> 
voury  be  eaten  without  salt  t  Or  is  there  any 
taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg^f  (vL  6). 

Salt  is  also  much  used  as  an  antiseptic  to 
preserve  aliments  from  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, and  particularly  to  prevent  the  puttifao- 
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tion  of  animal  food.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  ia  any  distinct  reference  to  this  use  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  perhaps  something  of  the 
kind  was  designed  in  the  practice  alluded  to  in 
EzekieVs  picture  of  the  original  wretched  condi- 
tion of  Israel :  '  As  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day 
thou  wast  bom,  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  neither 
wast  thou  washed  in  water  to  supple  thee  ;  thou 
wast  not  salted  at  all  {thou  toast  not  vxuhed 
with  aali  vxUer  ;  Qesenins,  Lex.  476),  nor  s?rad- 
died  at  all'  (xvL  4).  It  is  still  clearer  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  antiseptic  or  preser- 
vative use  of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49  :  '  For  every 
one  shall-  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice 
shall  be  salted  with  salt.'  The  preceding  con- 
text appears  plainly  to  shew  this. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular  that  by  the 
law  of  Moses  salt  was  stripy  required  as  an 
ingredient  in  meatofferings  which  consisted  of 
vegetable  productions,  while  it  is  not  ei^oined 
in  animal  sacrifices :  '  And  every  oblation  of 
thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ; 
neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  cove- 
nant of  thy  Gk)d  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat- 
offering ;  vrith  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt 
offer  salt'  (Lev.  iL  13).  Perhaps  the  distinction 
was  made  on  this  ground:  animal  sacrifices 
were  propitiatory ;  they  implied  the  guilt  of 
the  offerer,  and  that  Ood  had  been  displeased 
with  him — that  they  had,  in  fact,  been  at 
variance.  Meat-offerings  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  token  of  reconciliation  and  restored 
friendship,  and  of  the  permanency  of  this  salt 
might  be  used  as  a  s3rmboL  Hence  it  is  styled 
'  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God.** 

Salt  was  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  fidelity 
due  from  guests,  friends,  or  servants  to  their 
entertainers  or  masters.  The  Samaritans  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  king  Artazerxes  charging  the 
Jews  with  rebellious  desigas  give  as  their 
reason  for  this  :  '  Now  because  we  have  main- 
tenance from  the  king's  palace'  (Chaldee,  Wt 
are  mlted  with  the  aalt  of  the  palace),  *  and  it 
was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonour ; 
therefore  have  we  sent  and  certified  the  king' 
(Ezra  iv.  14) :  we  are  under  the  deepest  obli|^ 
tion,  and  have  firmly  resolved  to  shew  our 
fidelity  to  the  king  our  master. 

These  circumstances  illustrate  the  expression 
'  a  covenant  of  salt'  (Nuul  xviii  19 ;  2  Chron. 
xiiL  5>— one  firm  and  lasting. 

Salt  has  been  used  in  modem  times  as  a 
manure,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  the  results, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
soils  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  to  the  mode  or 
measure  of  its  application.  The  Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  a  cause  of  sterility,  probably 
referring  to  cases  in  which  it  was  applied  super- 
abimdantly.  The  following  representation  is 
given  by  Moses  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  case  of 
the  disobedience  of  Israel :  'The  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that 
it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass 
groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim,  which  the 

*  We  scarcely  think  fizek.  xliiL  24  furnishes 
any  objection  to  this.  It  is  merely  a  particular 
case,  not  a  general  practice.  Indeed,  it  Is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  reference  of  the  cloaing 
chapters  of  EzekieL 


Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger  and  in  his  wrath' 
(Deut  xxix.  23).  Abim^ech,  when  he  took 
Shechem,  *slew  the  people  that  were  therein, 
and  beat  down  the  city  and  sowed  it  with  salt' 
(Judg.  ix.  45).  Jeremiah  says:  'Cursed  be 
the  man  that  tmsteth  in  man ;  for  he  shall  be 
like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see 
when  good  cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the 
parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  a  salt  land 
and  not  inhabited'  (xviL  5,  6).  Ezekiel  in  like 
manner  saiys  :  *  The  miry  places  thereof  and  the 
marshes  thereof  shall  not  be  healed  ;  they  shall 
be  given  to  salt'  (xlviL  11).  Captains  Irbyand 
Mangles,  in  journeying  from  Egypt  to  Palestine, 
met  wilji  a  striking  illustration  of  these  pas- 
sages. It  was  at  a  place  not  far  fh)m  El  Arish, 
on  the  Egyptian  side :  '  Oct  7. — We  passed 
over  a  plahi  of  about  four  miles  in  length 
covered  with  thick  hard  salt,  resembling  in 
appearance  sheets  of  firmly-frozen  snow.  The 
surface  bore  the  weight  of  our  animals  without 
giving  way'  (Irby,  Trav.  54). 

'Te,'  said  our  Lord,  'are  the  salt  of  the 
earth : '  ye  by  your  heavenly  doctrines  and  holy 
examples  are  to  season  the  world  with  divine 
knowledge  and  with  purifying  principles ;  and 
the  diffusion  oi  these  will  tend  to  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  usefolness.  Livy  calls  Greece  Sal- 
OerUium  (the  '  salt  of  the  nations'),  on  account 
of  the  intellectual  improvements  they  received 
from  that  country — an  expression  which  singu- 
larly corresponds  with  this  of  our  Lord  (Dod- 
dridge in  ioc)  :  '  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  f  if  ye 
cease  to  make  known  divine  troth  in  its  purity 
and  to  recommend  holy  living  by  your  practice^ 
how  can  ye  again  be  restored  to  us^tilness  f 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  this  supposi- 
tion of  our  Lord,  of  salt  losing  its  savour.  We 
are  not  aware  Ihat  searsalt,  which  is  ,that  in 
common  use  with  us,  can  lose  its  savour ;  nothing 
short  of  decomposition  will  effect  this.  So  long  as 
it  is  salt  it  will  be  salt  But  it  is  otherwise  wiik 
rock-salt,  or  salt  with  which  considerable  foreign 
ingredients  are  combined.  Maundrell,  in  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  valley  of  salt 
near  Gebul,  and  about  four  hours  frt)m  Aleppo, 
says  :  '  I  found  in  one  part  a  soft  brown  clay, 
in  another  a  very  black  one,  which  to  the  taste 
was  very  salt,  though  deep  in  the  earth.  Along 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  small  preci- 
pice about  two  men's  length,  occasioned  by  the 
continual  taking  away  ^e  salt ;  and  in  this 
you  may  see  how  the  veins  of  it  lie.  I  broke  a 
piece  of  it,  of  which  the  part  that  was  exposed 
the  rain,  sun,  and  air,  though  it  had  the  sparks 
and  particles  of  salt,  yet  it  had  lost  its  savour, 
as  in  Matt  v.  The  innermost,  which  had  been 
connected  with  the  rock,  retained  its  savour,  as 
I  found  by  proof  (Maundrell,  App,  9). 

'Let  your  speech,'  says  the  apostle,  'be 
alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt'  (CoL  iv. 
6) :  instructive,  useful,  to  the  purpose,  suited  to 
the  occasion  and  circumstances,  'good  to  the 
use  of  edifying;' 

SALUTE*,  to  greet  or  express  friendly  feelings 
to  others,  whether  by  words,  kisses,  or  letters 
(Matt  x.  12 ;  Bom.  xvi  16,  22 ;  1  Cor.  xvi 
19-21). 

Salutations  at  meeting  are  not  less  common 
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in  the  East  than  in  the  oonntries  of  Eorope ; 
bat  they  are  generally  confined  to  those  of  their 
own  nation  or  religion.  When  the  Arabs  salute 
each  other  it  is  generally,  according  to  Niebnhr, 
in  these  terms :  *  Peace  be  with  yon,'  *  laying, 
as  they  utter  the  words,  the  right  hand  on  the 
heart  To  this  the  answer  is,  'With  you  be 
peace ;'  to  which  aged  people  are  apt  to  add, 
'and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God.'  The 
Mohammedans  of  £g3rpt  and  Syria  never  salute 
a  Christian  in  these  terms ;  they  content  them- 
ielres  with  saying  'Oood  day  to  you,'  or 
'Friend,  how  do  you  dof  Niebuhr^s  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Bruce,  who  says  that 
some  Arabs  to  whom  he  gave  the  salutation  of 
peace  either  made  no  reply  or  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  impertinence  in  using  such 
freedom.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Orientals 
have  two  kinds  of  salutations,  one  for  their  own 
countrymen  or  persons  of  their  own  religion, 
and  another  for  aliens. 

The  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  appear  to 
have  had  the  same  custom.  They  would  not 
address  the  usual  salutation  '  Peace  be  to 
you'  to  either  heathens  or  publicans.  The  pub- 
licans of  the  Jewish  nation  would  use  it  to  theii 
countrymen  who  were  publicans,  but  not  to 
heathens  ;  though  the  more  rigid  Jews  refused 
to  do  it  either  to  publicans  or  heathens.  This 
uncivil,  unbenevolent  feeling  our  Lord  rebuked 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount :  '  If  ye  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  f 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  f '  (Matt  v.  47  ; 
Manner,  0&9.  ii.  320.) 

'  It  is  quite  amusing,'  says  Mr.  Beadle,  an 
American  missionary  in  Syria,  'to  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  this  country 
to  listen  to  the  profusion  of  salaams  or  compli- 
ments which  are  passed  between  frien<ls  and 
even  strangers  and  enemies.  Salutations  of 
this  kind  were  no  doubt  as  freely  used  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  as  now,  and  were  uttered 
with  quite  as  little  regard  to  their  meaning' 
{Amer.  Miss.  Her.  1841,  204).t  To  go  through 
the  usual  round  of  compliments  took  up  con- 
siderable time,  es^pecially  if  repeated  with  all 
whom  one  met  Hence  persons  in  haste  used 
to  avoid  them,  llius  Elisha,  when  ordering  his 
servant  Gtohozi  to  hasten  on  to  the  house  of  the 
Shunamite  woman  whose  child  had  died,  said  : 
'  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staff  in  thine 
hand,  and  go  thy  way :  if  thou  meet  any  man, 
salute  him  not ;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer 
him  not  again'  (2  Rings  iv.  29).  Our  Lord 
gave  a  similar  instruction  to  the  Seventy  when 
he  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission :  '  Go  your 
ways  :  carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes, 
and  salute  no  man  by  the  way'  (Luke  z.  8,  4). 
The  salutations  given  on  such  occasions  were 
not  only  a  waste  of  time — ^they  were  unmeaning, 
useless,  and  usually  insincere  untruthful  com- 
pliment    It  was  not  his  design  to  make  his 

*  The  antiquity  of  this  salutation  is  remark- 
able. These  are  the  very  words  which  Joseph's 
steward  in  Egypt  addressed  to  his  brethren 
(Gen.  xliil  23). 

+  The  reader  will  find  examples  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  compliments  and  inquiries  which  pass 
in  the  salutations  of  the  Orientals  in  Paxton's 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  il  40). 


foHoweri  nigardleaB  of  the  common  ciTilities  of 
life,  but  while  he  taught  them  to  observe  them 
he  inculcated  on  them  sincerity  in  the  nae  of 
them :  '  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter  first 
say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  the  mm  of 
peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it ; 
if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again'  (ver.  5,  6)— 
Le,  the  peace  which  ye  had  wished  to  them. 

Our  Lord  has  probably  a  reference  to  the 
insincerity  of  the  salutations  of  ordinary  life  in 
his  parting  instructions  to  his  disdplei :  '  Peaee 
I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  onto  yon  ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you*  (John 
xiv.  27).  Such  a  reference  as  we  have  supposed 
gives  a  point  and  a  beauty  to  this  his  parting 
bequest  which  perhaps  are  generally  overlooked. 

Anciently  the  salutations  among  the  Hebrewi 
appear  to  have  had  an  air  of  piety  in  them : 
'  Behold  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem  and  said 
unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  yon.  And 
they  answered.  The  Lord  bless  thee*  (Buth  iL 
4).  The  Psalmist,  referring  in  like  manner  to 
field  labourers  says :  '  NeiUier  do  they  which 
go  by  say.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord* 
(Ps.  cxxiz.  8).  This  style  of  salutation  may 
have  originated  in  pi<^ty;  but  it  i^robably  de- 
generated into  an  unmeaning  form.  We  have 
a  familiar  example  of  this  among  ourselves. 
The  expression  '  God  hless  you'  is  often  uttered 
with  so  much  lightness  as  to  be  nothing  leas 
than  a  breach  of  Uie  llurd  Commandment  (Har- 
mer,  Obs.  iL  838). 

SAMAHIA,  the  capiUl  (rf  the  ten  tribes  or 
kingdom  of  Israel  It  was  founded  about  926 
&o.  by  Omri  the  king  of  Israel,  who  bought 
the  hill  Shomron  from  Shemer,  and  built  there- 
on a  city,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  late 
owner  of  the  hiJl,  he  collod  Shomron  or  Samaria, 
U  Kings  xvi  24).  Leaving  Tirzah,  the  former 
capital,  Omri  took  up  his  residence  at  Samaria, 
which  henceforth  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  Even  in  his  reign,  however, 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria  obtained  a  right  to 
build  streets  therein,  perhaps  as  places  of 
trade  (xx.  34).  Ahab,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Omri,  built  in  Samaria  an  ivory  house  (zxiL 
29  ;  see  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Amos  iii.  15).  In  his 
reign  it  was  besieged  by  Benhadad,  the  son  of 
the  former  king  of  Syria  of  that  name  ;  '  and 
there  were  thirty  and  two  kings  with  him,  and 
horses  and  chariots ; '  but  notwithstanding  his 
arrogant  boastings  he  was  completely  defeated, 
and  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  even  saying : 
'  The  cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy 
father  I  will  restore,  and  thou  shalt  make 
streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  father  made 
in  Samaria'  (xx.  1-34).  In  the  reign  of  Jcho- 
ram,  Ahab's  son,  Samaria  was  again  besieged  ' 
by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  and  to  such  strait- 
ness  was  it  reduc^  through  famine  that  women 
spoke  of  eating  their  own  children  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  Syrians  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  the  city  was  once  more  delivered  (2  Kings 
vi.  24-30  ;  vii.  1-16).  Samaria  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  about  two  cen- 
turies;  but  about  720  B.O.,  in  the  reign  of 
Hoshea,  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up 
and  besieged  it  three  years,  when  he  took  it '  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria  and  placed 
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them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  riyer  of 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medee'  (xviiL 
1-6).  With  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Shalma- 
neser  ended  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

Samaria,  however,  was  not  then  destroyed 
(Jer.  xli.  6).  It  was  doubtless  taken  possession 
of  by  the  colonists  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
settled  in  the  country  in  the  room  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants  whom  he  had  carried  captive  (2 
Kings  xviL  24 ;  Ezra  iv.  9, 10).  In  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  and  the  kings  of  Syria  John 
Hyrcanus  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  his  forces 
having  taken  it,  they  demolished  it  and  made 
slaves  of  the  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Wars,  ii  7). 
Herod  the  Great  fortified,  enlarged,  and  beauti- 
fied it,  and  he  changed  its  name  to  Sebaste,  a 
name  which  he  gave  it  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  He/Scurrdf  in  Greek  having  the 
same  signification  as  Augustus  in  Latin  (Joseph. 
AnUq.  XV.  8.  6). 

At  what  time  the  splendid  city  of  Herod  was 
laid  in  ruins  we  are  nowhere  informed ;  but  all 
the  notices  of  the  4th  century  and  subsequently 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  destruc- 
tion had  taken  place  before  that  period.  The 
Greek  name  Sebaste  has  passed  into  the  Arabic 
Sebustieh,  the  village  which  now  represents  the 
ancient  Samaria.  Mr.  Thomson,  an  American 
missionary,  calls  it  '  a  wretched  village  ;'  Dr. 
Robinson  says  the  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built  of  stones  from  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
city.  Many  fragments  of  ancient  columns  and 
sculptures  are  built  into  the  modem  dwellings. 
The  only  object  in  the  village  worth  a  moment's 
attention  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral 
and  convent,  said  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Helena. 
The  architecture  is  anything  but  classic,  the  de- 
corations exhibiting  a  singular  mixture  of  every 
order  and  of  no  order.  The  whole  hill  of  Sebus- 
tieh consists  of  fertUe  soil :  it  is  now  cultivated 
to  the  top,  and  has  upon  it  many  olive  and  fig 
trees.  The  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  now  vain  to  look  here  for  the 
foundations  and  stones  of  the  ancient  city.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  there  is  a  colonnade 
containing  most  remarkable  and  extensive  re- 
mains of  a  series  of  pillars  in  two  rows,  many 
of  which  are  overturned.  Seventy  or  eighty  of 
these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  many  others 
are  lying  on  the  ground.  Fourteen  or  fifteen, 
but  larger,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  east,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village.  The  whole  undoubt- 
edly formed  part  of  the  splendid  works  with 
which  Herod  beautified  Samaria  (Robinson,  JRe$. 
iiL  139,  142,  143,  144,  148 ;  Wilson,  ii.  801 ; 
Amer.  Miss.  Her,  1834,  274). 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  ten  tribes. 
These  are  the  ordinary  significations  of  the  word 
in  the  prophets.  8.  The  region  of  Samaria,  the 
country  on  the  west  of  the  Jordon,  between 
Judxa  on  the  south  and  Galilee  on  the  north. 
This  is  the  usual  signification  of  the  word  in  the 
N.  T.  (Luke  xviL  11  ;  John  iv.  8,  4,  9 ;  Acts  L 
8  ;  viiL  1 ;  ix.  31). 

SAMARITANS,  The  origin  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  of  ancient  date.  When  Shalmaneser 
king  of  Assyria  carried  away  Israel  from  their 
own  land  to  Assyria,  he  brought  men  from 
Babylon  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
'  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of 
2k 


the  children  of  IsraeL*  As  however  '  they  feared 
not  the  Lord,  the  Lord  sent  lions  among  them 
which  slew  some  of  them.'  On  representing 
this  to  the  king  of  Assyria  he  sent  back  one  of 
the  priests  whom  he  had  carried  captive  to 
*  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.' 
He  accordingly  taught  them  '  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord ;'  but  while  they  in  some  sense 
feared  the  Lord,  '  every  nation  also  made  gods 
of  their  own  and  served  them.'  '  So  these  na- 
tions,' says  the  sacred  historian,  'feared  the 
Lord  and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their 
children  and  their  children's  children;  as  did 
their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day'  (2  Kings 
xviL  6,  28-41).  The  king  of  Assyria  who  sent 
the  Israelitish  priest  to  them  was  probably  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (Ezra  iv.  2  ;  2 
Kings  xix.  87). 

When  the  Jews,  fn  consequence  of  the  edict 
of  Cyrus,  returned  to  their  own  land  and  began 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samari- 
tans '  said  unto  them.  Let  us  build  with  you ; 
for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do,  and  we  do  sacri- 
fice unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon, 
king  of  Assur,  who  brought  us  up  hither.  But 
Zerubbabel  and  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel 
said  unto  them.  Ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us 
to  build  an  house  unto  our  God ;  but  we  our- 
selves together  will  build  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
IsraeL'  From  this  time  the  Samaritans  mani- 
fested bitter  hostility  to  the  Jews,  and  sought  to 
prevent  them  going  on  with  the  work  (Ezra  i. 
iL  iv.) 

Many  other  circumstances  afterwards  occurred 
to  increase  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  A  temple  was  at  length  erected 
for  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim  at  She- 
chem,  the  immediate  occasion  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  circumstances  which  are  thus 
related  by  Nehemiah  :  '  And  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  was 
son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite ;  therefore 
I  chased  him  from  me'  ( xiiL  28).  Josephus 
enters  into  considerable  details  on  the  subject : 
'  The  elders  of  Jerusalem,'  says  he,  '  being  very 
uneasy  that  the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high- 
priest,  though  married  to  a  foreigner,  should  be 
partner  with  him  in  the  high-priesthood,  quar- 
relled with  him  ;  so  they  commanded  Manasseh 
to  divorce  his  wife  or  not  to  approach  the  altar, 
the  high-priest  himself  joining  with  the  people 
in  their  hidignation  against  his  brother,  and 
driving  him  away  from  the  altar.  Whereupon 
Manasseh  came  to  his  father-in-law  Sanballat, 
and  told  him  that  although  he  loved  his  daughter 
Nicaso,  yet  was  he  not  willing  to  be  deprived 
of  his  sacerdotal  dignity  on  her  account,  which 
was  the  principal  dignity  in  their  nation  and 
always  continued  in  the  same  family.  And  then 
Sanballat  promised  him  not  only  to  preserve  to 
him  the  honour  of  his  priesthood,  but  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  l^h- 
priest,  and  would  make  him  governor  of  all  the 
places  he  himself  now  ruled,  if  he  would  keep 
his  daughter  for  his  wife.  He  also  told  him 
further  that  he  would  build  him  a  temple  like 
to  that  at  Jerusalem  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
is  the  highest  of  all  the  mountains  that  are  in 
Samaria;  and  he  promised  that  he  would  do 
this  with  the  approbation  of  Darius  the  king; 
Manasseh  was  elevated  with  these  promises^  and 
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stajred  with  Sanballat  upon  a  snpposal  that  he 
should  gain  a  high-prierthood,  as  bestowed  on 
him  by  Darius,  for  it  happened  that  Sanballat 
was  then  in  years.  Bat  there  was  now  a  great 
distnrbanoe  among  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause many  of  those  priests  and  Lerites  were 
entangled  in  snch  matches ;  for  they  all  rerolted 
toManasseh ;  and  Sanballat  afforded  them  money 
and  divided  among  them  land  for  tillage  and 
habitations  also,  uoA  all  this  in  order  everyway 
to  gratify  his  son-in-law.' 

Alexander  was  already  on  his  way  to  make 
war  on  Persia,  and  having  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Darins  at  Issos  in  C^cia,  he  came  on  to 
Tyre,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  Sanballat 
seized  the  opportnnity  of  bringing  to  him  7000 
of  his  own  people  to  engage  in  his  service,  and 
being  favonrably  received  by  him,  told  him  of 
his  wish  to  build  a  temple  of  which  his  son-in- 
law  might  be  the  priest ;  and  Alexander  having 
g^ven  him  leave  to  do  so,  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  build  it,  and  made  Manasseh  the  priest ; 
but  he  himself  died  within  a  few  months  after 
(Joeep.  Aniiq.  xL  8.  2,  8).* 

Shechem  now  became  the  principal  city  of 
the  Samaritans,  as  being  the  seat  of  their  temple. 
It  proved  alfK>  an  asylum  for  Jews  'viho  were  un- 
faitiiftil  to  their  religion.  '  If  any  one,'  says 
Josephus,  '  was  accused  by  those  of  Jerusalem  of 
having  eaten  things  common,  or  of  having  broken 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  any  other  crime  of  the  like 
nature,  he  fled  away  to  the  Shechemites  and  said 
that  he  was  accused  ui^justly'  {Aniiq.  id,  8. 
6,7). 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  kings 
of  Syria  John  Hyrcanus  took  Shechem,  and  it 
is  supposed  destroyed  the  temple  on  Moimt 

•  Wo  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  San- 
ballat who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah  and  the  SanbaUat  of  Josephus  are 
one  and  the  same  person  ;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  100  years  in  the  chronology  of 
their  narratives,  that  of  Nehemiah  being  in  the 
reign  of  Artoxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia, 
about  430  B.C.,  that  of  Josephus  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  330  ao.  We,  how- 
ever, have  no  intimation  of  there  having  been 
two  Sanballats  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cen- 
tury from  each  other  ;  and  it  is  very  improbable 
that  in  both  cases  sons  of  the  high-priest  should 
have  married  daughters  of  each  of  them,  and 
that  each  of  the  priests  should  in  consequence 
of  this  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  priesthood. 
Though  we  have  given  the  narrative  of  Josephus, 
which  is  so  circumstantial,  and  as  to  the  main 
particulars  of  which  there  is  no  counter-evidence, 
yet  we  cannot  but  adhere  to  the  chronology  of 
Nehemiah,  who  wrote  of  events  in  which  he 
himself  actually  had  a  part  It  will  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Josephus,  Sanballat  originally 
contemplated  making  his  application  to  a  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  Alexander  came  in  the  way 
quite  unexjiectedly.  On  what  authority  Jo- 
sephus wrote  between  the  close  of  the  canonical 
hooka  of  the  0.  T.  and  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees is  not  known ;  and  it  is  very  possible,  and 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  he  may  have  written 
on  very  imperfect  authorities,  and  hence  may 
have  fallen  into  such  errors  as  we  have  now 
supposed. 


Gerizim.  Josephus  says  it  '  was  now  deserted 
200  years'  (or  rather  800)  'after  it  was  built' 
(AnHq.  xiiL  9. 1).  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  evidence  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt ; 
and  with  this  rather  agrees  what  the  woman  of 
Samaria  said  to  our  Lord  :  '  Our  fathefi  soor- 
Mpped  in  this  mountain.'  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  the  Samaritans  of  that 
day,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  '  I  know/  said 
she,  *  that  Messias  cometh,  who  is  called  Christ : 
when  he  is  come  he  shall  teach  xu  all  things  ;* 
and  when,  on  her  report,  many  of  the  Samari' 
tans  came  to  him,  they  said  unto  her : '  Now  we 
believe  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have 
heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  in- 
deed the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world'  (John 
iv.  25,  89-42). 

The  Jews  and  Samaritans  still  kept  up  their 
ancient  enmity.  Of  this  we  iind  various  traces 
in  the  N.  T.  When  our  Lord,  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  on  Jacob's  well,  and  asked  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria  to  give  him  to  drink,  ahe  said 
unto  him  :  '  How  is  it  that  thou  being  a  Jew 
askest  drink  of  me  which  am  a  woman  of 
Samaria !'  '  for,'  adds  the  sacred  historian,  '  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans' 
(John  iv.  7-9).  *  On  another  occasion,  when  onr 
Lord  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  he  'sent  mes- 
sengeFB  before  his  face,  and  they  entered  into  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make  ready  for  him. 
And  they  did  not  receive  him  because  his  face 
was  as  Uiough  he  would  go  up  to  Jerasalem' 
(Luke  ix.  51-58).  Among  the  Jews  to  call  a 
man  a  Samaritan  was  to  give  him  one  of  the 
worst  of  names,  yet  some  of  them  used  it  of  our 
Lord  :  *  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samari- 
tan and  hast  a  devil  V  (John  viii.  48). 

Notwithstanding  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  the  latter  have  in  many 
points  become  assimilated  to  the  former.  They 
receive  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses ;  but  not  of  the  other  books 
of  the  0.  T.  Their  synagogue  at  Nabulus,  the 
ancient  Shechem,  is  a  plain  simple  room  covered 
with  mats  and  carpets.  There  is  a  recess  on 
the  left  hand  at  entering ;  a  curtain  is  himg  in 
front  of  it;  and  in  it,  as  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, are  placed  the  copies  of  the  law,  some 
of  which  were  in  the  form  of  rolls,  others  are 
skins  joined  together  as  sheets.  One  MS.  they 
all^e  is  now  near  3500  years  old ;  and  they  say  it 
was  transcribed  by  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phineas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron.  *The 
priest,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  '  brought  out  a  MS. 
from  the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods  in  the  usual 
Jewish  form ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  written 
in  a  modem  hand,  and  on  new  parchment 
When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  priest,  the 
old  man  laughed,  and  produced  what  he  and  the 
rest  all  said  was  the  true  one.  It  was  certainly 
very  much  worn  and  somewhat  tattered  with 

*  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally,  for  at  the  very  time  our  Saviour  and 
the  woman  were  conversing  together  *  the  dis- 
ciples were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy 
meat'  (John  iv.  8).  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  meant  than  that  they  had  no  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other,  nor  would  they  per- 
form acts  of  civility  to  one  another. 
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use  and  much  kissing,  and  here  and  there 
patched  with  shreds  of  parchment ;  but  the 
handwriting  appeared  to  me  very  similar  to  the 
former,  and  the  vellum  seemed  in  like  manner 
not  ancient'  Though  no  one  can  believe  that 
they  have  any  MS.  of  anything  like  the  age  they 
speak  of,  yet  if  they  really  have  any  ancient  MS., 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  it  They 
manifest  extreme  reluctance  to  shew  it  to  Euro- 
peans, and  produce  another  in  its  stead,  and  in 
this  way  some  have  probably  supposed  they 
had  seen  it,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  had  not* 
They  are  exceedingly  averse  to  sell  copies  of  the 
law  to  strangers ;  but  notwithstanding  this  a 
number  of  copies  have  found  their  way  to 
Europe.  They  have  it  in  two  different  forms  : 
the  one  is  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  true  Hebrew — ue,  Samaritan — cha- 

*  The  copy  shewn  to  Dr.  Wilson,  who  visited 
Nabulus  some  years  after  Dr.  Robinson,  was 
probably  different  from  that  shewn  to  the  latter 
as  the  true  MS.  Dr.  W.  says:  '  It  was  taken 
from  a  box  covered  with  many  folds  of  silk. 
This  copy  was  not  on  synagogue  rolls,  as  many 
which  he  shewed  us  were,  but  on  sheets  of 
parchment'  (Wilson,  ii  73).  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  copy  shewn  to  Tischendorf,  a  distin- 
guished German  critic,  and  Mr.  Spence,  an 
English  traveller  (which  was  perhaps  the  same 
in  both  cases),  was  different  from  the  copies 
shewn  to  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Wilson.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Tischendorfs  interesting  statement : — 

'I  was  chiefly  oc^pied,'  says  he,  'with 
the  alleged  exceedingly  ancient  MS.,  which  is 
said  to  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  written  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses  by  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phineas,  who  was 
grandson  of  Aaron.  The  rabbi  brought  ub  a 
tin  case  within  which  lay  the  MS.,  like  a  large 
synagogue  roll  of  parchment,  enveloped  in  a 
co8tly  covering  of  crimson  silk,  with  embroidered 
golden  letters.  It  bears  undeniable  traces  of 
anti(|uity.  I  examined  the  parchment,  the 
colour  of  the  ink,  the  system  of  the  lines,  the 
punctuation,  the  divisions  (none  of  wliich  have 
initials),  and  the  characters  as  well  as  .they  could 
be  examined  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Sama- 
ritan. All  combine  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
MS.  of  the  6th  century.  Even  under  this  sup- 
position it  necessarily  holds  a  very  distinguished 
rauk  among  all  the  ancient  parchment  codices 
of  both  the  East  and  the  West  With  respect 
to  the  alleged  statement,  it  may  not,  if  in  fact 
it  exiHt,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  tran- 
script, carelessly  copied  from  former  documents, 
and  incorporated  in  it  as  a  note  founded  on  a 
remote  tradition'  (Tischendorf,  Travels  in  (he 
East,  219). 

The  story  of  the  Samaritans  having  a  very 
ancient  MS.  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  not  a  new 
fiction.  Prideaux  mentions  that  Dr.  Hunting- 
don, afterwards  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
having,  while  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  Company 
at  Aleppo,  about  200  years  ago,  been  at  Nabulus, 
he  there  examined  the  MS.  shewn  him  as  that 
already  referred  to  ;  but  he  found  no  such  words 
written  in  it  as  those  alleged  by  the  Samaritans, 
nor  did  he  think  the  MS.  ancient  (Prideaux, 
Connect,  part  L  book  vL)  It  is  likely  he 
not  shewn  the  old  MS. 


racter ;  the  other  is  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  their  own  Samaritan  language,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  words, 
with  peculiar  grammatical  inflexions.  Both  are 
print^  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's  Polyglotta. 
They  have  also  an  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, particularly  one  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Mark,  about  a  century  before  Christ, 
and  various  other  works.  Their  prayers  are  in 
Hebrew,  and  fill  twelve  volumes  (Robinson,  Mes, 
iii  104,  105,  129,  132;  iv.  180;  Wilson,  IL 
72,  74). 

The  Samaritana  are  now  reduced  to  a  very 
small  remnant  Their  entire  commimity  they 
estimated  at  20  families  and  150  souls.  The 
priest's  family  they  said  is  descended  fh>m 
Levi ;  all  the  others  are  from  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  They  have  not  the  Jewish  physiog- 
nomy ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  looks  to 
distinguish  them  fh>m  other  nations  of  the 
country.  No  individuals  of  the  Samaritan  faith 
with  whom  they  have  any  acquaintance  are 
now  found  resident  at  any  other  place  than 
Nabulus.  The  congregation  which  tiiey  had  in 
Egypt  was  broken  up  about  270  years  ago. 
For  a  long  time  there  have  been  none  of  them 
resident  at  Askelon,  Gaza,  Jopx)a,  Damascus,  or 
any  other  parts  of  Syria,  where  some  of  their 
sect  were  found  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
No  Samaritan  likes  to  travel  to  distant  countries, 
on  accoimt  of  the  difSculties  which  he  encounten 
when  from  home  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking  and  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
They  do  not  eat  with  Mohammedans  or  Jews 
unless  they  cook  their  own  food  and  repeat 
their  own  prayers  before  and  after  their  meals 
(Robinson,  lies,  UL  106,  133;  Wilson,  ii  63, 
64). 

Though  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
sisted originally  of  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
worship  of  idols  and  of  that  of  the  true  God, 
yet  now  they  profess  to  worship  only  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  they 
express  an  utter  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  They 
practise  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day.  They 
keep  Saturday  as  their  Sabbath  with  great  strict- 
ness, allowing  no  trading  nor  work  on  that  day, 
not  even  cooking  nor  lighting  a  fire,  but  resting 
from  their  ordinary  employments  the  whole  day. 
On  Friday  evening  they  pray  in  their  houses, 
and  on  Saturday  they  have  public  prayers  in 
the  synagogue,  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
They  meet  also  in  the  synagogue  on  the  great 
festivals  and  on  the  new  moons,  but  not  every 
day.  The  law  is  read  in  public,  not  every 
Sabbath-day,  but  only  on  the  great  festivals. 

Four  times  in  the  year  they  go  up  to  Mount 
Gerizim  in  solemn  procession  to  worship,  and 
then  they  begin  reading  the  law  as  they  set  off, 
and  finish  it  above.  These  seasons  are — the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  mountain  all  night,  and  sacrifice 
seven  lambs  at  sunset ;  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or 
Pentecost,  but  in  connection  with  it  they  have 
no  services  connected  with  the  produce  of  the 
fields :  *  We  are  now,'  they  say,  '  merchants, 
agents,  clerks,  weavers,  and  tailors,  but  not 
agriculturists  ;'  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
they  sojourn  in  booths  built  of  branches  of  the 
arbutus,  or  in  their  own  houses,  with  palm- 
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X*i  t/>  '>ntvard  cimunstanctf,  the  Samaritant 
%j^\i*AT  X/i  har«  obtained  the  {<«::tion  of  A^r. 
T7jey  are  ii#r:iL«  rich  Lor  yfji ;  they  are  well- 
clotherl,  and  have  every  appearance  of  bting 
weIl-f«L  They  dwell  in  their  own  honaea,  fol- 
low in  peace  their  trebles  and  occupations, 
and  are  neither  so  mnch  deftpised  nor  opprened 
a*  the  Jewtf  and  the  Christians  (Porter,  JTaiu^ 
hook, '^7). 

HA'MOS,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  on  the 
eoast  of  Axia  Minor,  from  which  it  ia  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  Paal  t^jnched  at  this  island 
in  his  voyage  from  Macedonia  to  Syria,  on  his 
way  \4>  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  (Acta  xx.  6, 
15 ;  XXL  3). 

SAMrmiRA'CIA,  an  island  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  so  called  from  its  being 
near  to  Thrace,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  island 
Bamos.  Paul  tf>uched  at  this  island  in  his  first 
Toy  age  to  Macedonia,  after  the  vision  he  had  of 
*  a  man  of  Maceilonia,  who  prayed  him,  saying, 
Come  ovf!r  and  help  us'  (Arts  xvL  9-12).  This 
Toyage  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  his 
flrst  to  Europe, 

BAM'UEL.  The  two  books  of  Samuel  were 
anciently  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  book. 
The  division  of  it  into  two  books  is  derived  from 
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fVfred  to  were  identieil  with  the  hooka  of 
SasiiMl :  they  might,  howvm;  be  aoiimea  fh>m 
which  these  were  partly  cr  whoDr  drawxL  We 
hare  a  siziilar  iUteaoent  made  in  referenoe  to 
the  reign  of  Solomon  i2  Chron.  ix.  29),  which  is 
ratlier  ccnfirmatcrr  of  this  idex  We  are  abo 
told  that  David's  lamentation  orer  Sanl  and 
Jvnithan  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Jaaher  ^2 
Sam.  i  ISL 

As  there  is  to  much  uncertainty  aa  to  the 
author  of  the  books,  so  also  is  there  aa  to  the 
age  when  they  were  written.  Some  explanations 
of  manners  in  the  times  of  Samuel  and  David 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was 
not  quite  contemporary  with  them.  In  like 
manner  the  formula  '  unto  this  day'  (1  Sam.  v. 
5  ;  vi  IS  ;  XXX.  25  ;  2  Sam.  rr.  8  ;  vL  8  ;  xviiL 
IS),  implies  some  interval  of  time  between  what 
it  relates  and  the  writer.  There  is  one  passage 
(1  SauL  xxviL  6)  which  is  specially  definite  : 
'  Wherefore  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of 
Judah  unto  this  day/  which  seems  plainly  to 
imply  the  division  of  the  country  into  the  king> 
doms  of  Jodah  and  Israel  (Home,  Introd*  iL 
655,  661,  663). 

SANCTTIFY.  1.  To  set  apart  from  a  com- 
mon use  to  the  service  of  God,  without  implying 
anything  moral  in  the  new  character  or  condi- 
tion of  the  persons  or  things  thus  set  apart. 
The  Israelitish  nation  were  thus  sanctified  : 
they  were  separated  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  set  apart  to  God  as  his  special 
and  peculiar  people  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6  ;  xxxi  13; 
Lev.  XX.  24,  26  ;  Deut  Tii  6).  The  first-bom 
males  both  of  man  and  beast  were  thus  sancti- 
fied.   They  were  daimed  by  God  as  his  pro- 
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perty  to  be  devoted  to  his  services  ;  yet  they  iniquity/  both  from  the  guilt  and  the  pollution 

might  be  redeemed — i.e.  freed  from  this  special  of  sin  (xviL  19). 
obligation  (Exod.  xiii.  2,  11-16  ;  Num.  iii  12,        „  a  xr^^^nrr  a  ,.Tr    ,.  ,  ^^  ^   . 

13;  viiL  14-18).      Moses  was  commanded  to  ,  S^CmJARY,  a  holy  or  sanctified  plac^  as— 

sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  tiie  J'      v  , .  7  °/  «  .  ?*  '^e  most  holy  place 
ark  of  the  testimony,  tiie  table,  the  candlestick,      *^«  holiest  of  lUl,   in  which  w«e  tiie  ark  of 

the  altar  of  incense  and  tiie  altar  of  burnt-  *^®  covenant  and  the  tables  of  tiie  covenant, 

offering,  witii  aU  tiieir  vessels,  by  anointing  J^d  over  it  tiie  cherubim  of  gloiy,  shadowing 

them  with  the  holy  anointing  oiL  'that  they  *°®  mercy-seat,  etc.,  and  into  which  none  might 

may  be  most  holy ;'  also  Awon  and  his  sons,  ^^^  «*^«  *^*  high-priest,  and  he  only  once  a 

to  *  consecrate  tiiem  tiiat  tiiey  may  minister  in  ^f^*  ^^"^2  ^^  ^  v '  ^^**°?v  ^^  o^JSP 

tiie  priest's  office'  (Exod.  xxx.  26-30  ;  see  also  7*^'  *\  ^»  ''J'^  *  ^•°:  *•  fZ^'  ')'  J'J^ 

xxviiL  41  ;  Lev.  viiL  5-15,  30).     In  Lev.  xxviL  ^oljj^lace,  wherem  was  tiie  golden  candlestick, 

14  a  man  is  spoken  of  as  *  sanctifying  his  house  *?®  **?l®  °'  shew-biead.  tiie  shew-bre^  tiie 

to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,'  and  also^  *  sanctify-  ^}^  of  incense,  «id  the  altw  of  bunitK)ffenng, 

ing  unto  the  Lord  a  field  of  his  possession,'  ®**r»  "^^  ^  which  tiie  pnwts  perfonned  tiieir 

where  the  meaning  appears  to  be  merely  giving  J^L '®^^,^   x  v   "^    '     '\       ^  ^/7  1' 

tiiem  up  to  tiie  priest  unta  the  year  of  jubUee;  8. .  The  whole   tabernacle    or    temple    (Josh. 

yet,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  first-born,  the  grant  ^'^^ '   \  ^^^  ^   ®>-    "  "  ^^  f 

might  be  redeemed  by  a  money  payment,  which  worldly  sanctuary,  as  ^  was  of  a  mrnal  and 

shews  that  there  was  nothing  morally  sacred  in  «Y!t^  ^^^  ?*?^,  ^.  ?*  ^K  i\  ^^*^°*^ 
the  act  The  Medes  and  Persians  are  called  ^^»^  ^*"  *  ^°^y  ^^  ^^«"  ^^^  ^  P<»P^ 
God's  sancH/ied  ones :  he  set  tiiem  apart,  and  ^^^^  '^}^Jf  ^  tabernacle  and  temple  were 
appointed  them  as  priests  to  make  a  bloody  P®^  ^^  ^*^o^  ^^  peculiar  prwence  en- 
sacrifice  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaans  to  his  Joy«i  (ficod.  rv.  17).     6.  Heavm,  where  God 

just  vengeance  (Is.  xiii  3, 17  ;  xxxiv.  6  :  Zeph.  ^^  '^^  ^°*y  "*«**■  ^\  "*™*"  ^°'  ^^  ^^^ 

L  7)      ^  vm.  im.  o,  x#  ,  xxxiy.  o  ,  ^pu.  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^      ^    ^^^  temples  of 

2.'  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  render  (o  idols  »re  called  sanctiiaries  (Is.  xyi.  12  ;  Amoa 

sanctify  signifies  also  to  prepare  as  for  vnr  ^  ^)-     '•  In  jmusion  to  tiie  Jewish  aanctiiary, 

(Jer.  vi  4  ;  xii  3  ;  IL  27,  28) ;  for  divine  mani-  ^,J^°««  ^""P  ^^,  protected  petiy  cnmmids,  a 

fesiations  (Exod.  xix.  10,  11 ;  Num.  xL  18  ;  V^J^  ^f^*^^  »^H*f  x  "*  *^^  *  eanctiiary 

Jo8h.iiL6).  *  lU,YbLU;Eze}LXLl6). 

3.  To  set  apart  for  holy  and  religious  uses.  SANl)ALS  originally  consisted  of  a  sole  of 
Thus  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sancti-  hide,  leather,  or  wood,  fastened  to,  the  foot  by 
fied  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  fh)m  all  strings  or  thongs,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
his  work,  which  God  created  and  made  (Gen.  iL  it  from  stones,  the  hard  ground,  or  the  burning 
3).  '  Sanctify  a  fast,'  says  Joel — i.e.  set  apart  sands.  This  was  probably  the  first  kind  cKf 
a  day  of  fasting,  '  call  a  solemn  assembly,'  etc.  shoes  which  was  used.  Sandals  of  this  descrip- 
(i.  14).  Meats  are  '  sanctified  by  the  word  of  tion  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  East  (Jahn,  62). 
God  and  prayer : '  they  are  '  to  be  received  with  *  The  *shoe  latchet  *  of  Gen.  xiv.  23,*  says  Porter, 
thanks : '  given  and  partaken  of  with  a  view  to  '  was  a  sandal  thong*  (Porter,  Dama8cu8,l  189). 
the  service  and  glory  of  Gk>d  (1  Tim.  iv.  5  ;  1  To  the  original  sandal  was  afterwards  added 
Cor.  X.  31).  some  covering  for  the  foot ;  and  it  is  often  not 

4.  To  employ  in  religious  exercises,  or  in  a  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  Scriptures  when 
holy  manner.  *  Keep/  says  Moses,  '  the  Sab-  the  simple  sandal  is  spoken  of  or  the  shoe  as 
bath  day  to  sanctify  it'  (Deut  v.  12  ;  Is.  IvL  2-  thus  improved.  In  the  £.  T.  the  word  shoe  is 
7  ;  Iviii.  13,  14).  always  employed,  except  in  Mark  vL  9  and 

5.  To  manifest  that  to  be  holy  which  is  so  ;  Acts  xiL  8  ;  and  it  is  probably  often  used 
to  cause  it  to  be  so  regarded.  God  sanctifies  where  it  is  sandals  that  are  meant.  That  word 
himself  or  his  name  when  by  his  providential  is  never  found  in  the  common  translation  of  the 
acts  he  manifests  his  holiness  and  justice,  and  0.  T.  at  alL  Shoes,  or  more  probably,  sandals, 
orders  all  things  to  his  own  glory  (Lev.  x.  8  ;  are  referred  to  so  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  23  ;  xxxviiL  23).     Men  sanctify  (Gen.  xiv.  23). 

God  when  they  honour,  reverence,  and  adore        To  put  off  the  sandals  or  shoes  was  an  ex- 

him,  more  especially  on  the  ground  of  the  holi-  pression  of  reverence.      When  God  called  to 

ness  and  righteousness  of  his  nature  and  acts  Moses  out  of  the  bush  he  said  :  *  Draw  not 

(Is.  viii.  13).  nigh  hither :   put  off  thy  shoes  fh)m  off  thy 

6.  To  make  holy  that  which  before  was  sin-  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ful  and  defiled.  Sinners  are  sanctified  when  ground*  (Exod.  iiL  4,  5).  We  have  a  similw 
they  are  purified  from  their  corruptiuus,  imbued  example  in  the  case  of  Joshua  (v.  15).  This 
with  holy  dispositions,  and  are  fruitful  in  good  mark  of  respect  was  regarded  as  due  to  a  supe- 
works  (1  Cor.  vi.  11).  rior  when  one  entered  his  house,  since  to  appear 

7.  In  reference  to  Christ  it  has  a  somewhat  before  him  wearing  shoes  or  sandals  was  to  be 
peculiar  sense,  yet  still  involving  the  general  guilty  of  approaching  him  with  the  feet  soUed 
idea  of  setting  apart.  God  the  Father  sanctified  with  the  dust  which  would  otherwise  cleave  to 
him  when  he  set  him  apart  to  his  mediatorial  them.  We  take  off  our  hats  in  entering  the 
office,  and  furnished  him  with  gifts  and  apartments  of  another ;  Orientals  take  off  their 
grace  for  the  discharge  of  it  (John  x.  36).  shoes  or  sandals.  On  similar  principles  the 
Christ  sanctified  himself  in  setting  himself  apart  Jewish  priests  officiated  barefoot  in  the  taber- 
as  a  sacrifice  and  offering  in  the  room  of  his  nacle  and  in  the  temple.  The  Arabs  and  Turks 
people, '  that  he  might  redeem  them  from  all  in  like  manner  never  enter  the  mosques  without 
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pnttmg  off  their  bhoes.  They  exact  a  compli- 
ance  with  this  rule  from  foreigners  who  visit 
their  sacred  places.  Though,  within  a  period 
not  very  distant,  the  Mohammedans  excluded 
Christians  entirely  from  the  mosques,  they  now 
allow  them  to  enter  some  of  them,  provided 
they  leave  their  shoes  at  the  door,  or  exchange 
them  for  others  which  have  not  been  defiled  by 
common  use  (Hackett,  lUtut  62). 

Aaher's  shoes  being  iron  and  brass  probably 
denoted  the  strength  and  vigour  of  that  trilM 
(Deut  xxxiiL  25).  The  plucking  off  the  shoe 
of  him  who  refused  to  marry  the  widow  of  his 
brother  and  to  raise  up  seed  unto  him  was  a 
public  testimony  of  his  refusing  to  do  so,  and 
of  his  resigning  to  the  next  of  kin  his  preferable 
right  to  marry  her  and  to  buy  his  property 
(Deut  XXV.  5-10  ;  Ruth  iv.  1-11).  David's 
'  casting  his  shoe  over  Edom '  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  as  in 
the  middle  ages  a  glove,  was  probably  a  symbol 
of  his  taking  possession  of  the  country  (Qesen. 
554).  Sandids  or  shoes  were  probably  for  the 
most  part  of  no  great  value  ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression :  '  They  sold  the  righteous  for  silver, 
and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes '  (Amos  ii  6 ;  see 
also  viii  6).  Yet  those  of  ladies  were  often  ele- 
gant (Song  viL  1 ;  Judith  x.  4 ;  xvi  9).  To  have 
no  shoes  on,  and  to  walk  barefooted,  was  a  sign 
of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xv.  80  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17) ; 
in  other  cases,  of  degradation,  perhaps  of  captivity 
(Is.  XX.  2-5).  To  stoop  down  and  unloose  or  to 
carry  the  sandals  or  shoes  of  another  was  the  work 
of  servants,  and.an  indication  of  mean  condition 
(Matt  iiL  11 ;  Mark  L  7).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  putting  on,  puUing  off,  and  carry- 
ing the  sandals  of  their  masters,  was  the  office 
of  the  meanest  slaves  (Parkhurst,  Or.  Lex,  702). 
As  sandals,  and  perhaps  also  the  ancient  shoes, 
were  but  an  imperfect  protection  of  the  feet 
from  heat,  and  sand,  and  dust,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  refreshment  to  one,  particularly  if 
he  had  been  travelling  or  had  come  any  distance, 
to  have  his  feet  washed ;  and  hence  the  references 
to  this  custom  in  Gen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2  ;  xxiv.  32 ; 
xliii.  24  ;  Luke  viL  44.  Hence  also  the  exam- 
ple which  our  Lord  set  his  disciples  (John  xiii. 
4-17) — an  example  which  arose  out  of  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  country  and  climate,  and  of 
a  common  custom,  and  which  Christians  in  all 
countries  are  probably  not  required  to  follow 
literally,  while  yet  they  are  bound  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  it.  The  custom  of  the  Pope  or  other 
great  men  of  the  world  imitating  the  act  of  our 
Lord  literally  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  his  con- 
descending and  beautiful  example. 

SAN'HEDRIM,  the  chief  councU  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  seventy 
or  seventy-two  judges,  and  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  appointment  of  the  seventy  elders 
as  assistants  to  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16, 17, 24,  25); 
but  this  was  probably  merely  a  temporary 
arrangement.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  such 
court  as  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  0.  T.,  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  reign  of 
Hyrc'anns  II.,  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
when  Herod,  yet  a  young  man,  was  brought  to 
trial  by  it,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  con- 
demned to  death  by  it,  for  it  appears  then  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  Hfe  and  death  ' 


(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  8-5,  9).  Whether  it  con- 
tinued to  posseas  this  power  after  thfl  country 
became  subject  to  the  Romans  has  been  much 
disputed.  On  the  one  hand  the  existence  of 
this  power  is  apparently  denied  by  the  Jews 
themselves  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Pilate  seems  to  con* 
cede  the  power  to  them  (John  xviiL  31  ;  xix.  6, 
7),  and  we  find  this  power  assumed  and  acted 
upon  by  them  in  the  case  of  Stephen  (Acts  vL 
9-15  ;  ViL  54-58).  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
death  of  Stephen  was  a  tumultuous  and  irregu- 
lar  proceeding,  and  no  doubt  it  has  this  aspect ; 
but  yet  it  was  the  result  of  a  trial  by  the  coundL 
Many  things  are  told  us  concerning  the  Sanhe- 
drim by  Jewish  and  other  writers  ;  but  as  they 
rest  on  no  proper  evidence,  they  are  not  worth 
noticing. 

SAPl^HIRE.    [Pbbcioub  Stones.] 

SAltAH,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  She  is  ori- 
ginally called  Sarai  (Gen.  xi.  27-81)  ;  but  the 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Sarah  (xrii 
15).  In  the  passage  first  referred  to  it  is  stated 
that  Terah  had  three  sons — ^Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran ;  that  Haran  had  two  daughters — Milcah 
and  Iscah ;  that  Nahor  married  Milcah,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  what  became  of  laoah  ;  that 
Abram  married  a  wife  named  Sarai,  of  whoee 
descent  also  nothing  is  said.  Josephua,  how- 
ever, represents  both  Milcah  and  Sarai  as 
daughters  of  Haran,  and  that  Nahor  married 
Milcah,  and  Abram,  Sarai,  both  of  them  being 
their  nieces  {ArUiq,  I  6.  5),  as  if  Sarai  and 
Iscah  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Jerome 
and  the  Taigum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  in  like 
manner  identify  them,  and  it  has  become  some- 
what common  to  consider  them  as  such,  though 
we  confess  the  ground  on  which  it  rests  appears 
to  us  somewhat  slender.  It  has,  however,  this 
evidence  of  truth,  that  it  explains  a  passage  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  which  is  otherwise  attended 
with  cousiderable  difficulty.  As  Sarah  was  fair 
to  look  upon,  Abraham,  apprehensive  that 
the  people  among  whom  they  might  come 
would  kill  him  that  they  might  possess  them- 
selves of  her,  told  her  to  call  herself  his 
sister,  and  he  himself  said  the  same  thing ;  anil 
when  on  one  occasion  it  became  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  his  statement  he  gave  this 
explanation,  which  we  must  hold  to  be  the  fact 
of  the  case.  He  states  the  point,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, both  negatively  and  positively  :  *  And 
yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  ray  mother, 
and  she  became  my  wife*  (xiL  11-13,  18,  19  ; 
XX.  2,  5,  10-13).  Now  Abram  was  a  son  of 
Terah,  and  Iscah  or  Sarai  was  his  grand- 
daughter, and  she  might  be  so  by  the  father's 
though  not  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  as  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  relationsliips  of  life  were  not  always 
strictly  expressed,  descendants,  though  not  im- 
mediate descendants,  were  sometimes  called  sona 
or  daughters.  Abraham,  as  the  son  of  Terah, 
might  be  entitled  to  call  Sarah,  as  the  gran<i- 
daityhter  of  Terah,  his  sister.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Lot,  who  stood  in  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  Abram  as  Iscah  (or  Sarah),  is  called 
in  the  course  of  the  norrative  his  broOurr  (xiv. 
14).    It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  Into  the  details 
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of  Sarah'8  life.  She  appears  to  have  iMen 
about  ten  yean  younger  than  Abraham,  and 
gave  birth  to  Isaac  when  about  90  years  of 
age  (xviL  17  ;  zzL  5).  She  lived  to  the  age  of 
127,  and  died  at  Hebron,  and  was  there  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (xxiiL  1,  2, 19). 

SARDIS,  the  chief  city  of  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings  until  the 
time  of  Croesus,  its  last  king,  who  was  proverbial 
for  his  riches,  but  was  subdued  by  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
and  was  characterised  fh>m  very  ancient  times 
by  wealth,  pomp,  and  luxury.  It  continued  to 
prosper  under  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  go- 
vernments (Rosen.  Oeog,  iiL  19) ;  but  after  it 
fell  under  Roman  rule  it  greatly  declined  in  rank 
and  importance.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  it  was  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
By  his  orders  it  was  rebuilt,  but  it  never  re- 
covered its  ancient  splendour.  When  or  by 
whom  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Sardis  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  to  which  Christ  Jesus 
sent  messages  by  his  servant  John.  Even  then 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  degenerate  state  : 
*  I  know  thy  works  that  thou  hast  a  name  that 
thou  livest  and  art  dead'  (Rev.  iiL  1-6). 

Sardis  is  now  in  ruins.  The  situation  of  Sart, 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  very  beautiful ;  but  the 
country  over  which  it  looks  is  almost  deserted, 
and  the  valley  has  become  a  swamp.  Its  little 
rivers  of  dear  water,  after  turning  a  mill  or  two, 
serve  only  to  flood  instead  of  drawing  and  beau- 
tifying the  country.  The  modem  Sart  consists 
of  only  a  few  Youruck  huts,  built  of  mud,  as 
all  the  other  places  of  this  district  are,  and  of 
an  insignificant  flour-milL  Of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Sardis  the  most  remarkable  are  two 
rooms,  each  48  yards  long  and  12  broad,  with  a 
passage  between  18  yards  long  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  rooms.  All  of  the  structure  which 
now  remains  is  composed  of  bricks  a  foot  square 
and  two  inches  thick,  apparently  very  ancient, 
yet  still  very  firm.  The  dimensions  of  a  large 
part  of  the  original  building,  in  addition  to  these 
two  rooms  and  hall,  can  be  traced  in  f^nt  of 
them  on  the  western  side,  the  fallen  and  broken 
chapiters  of  columns  dirtinctly  pointing  out  the 
different  angles  and  lines  of  the  building.  The 
brick  walls  which  yet  stand  are  at  least  20  feet 
high ;  but  the  chambers  have  doubtless  been 
much  filled  in  by  the  falling  and  crumbling  of  so 
much  material  from  above.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  chambers  and  porch  already  mentioned 
there  is  a  long  passage  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  the  waUs  of  which  are 
also  brick. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Tmolus  there  are  high 
ridges  of  earth  and  rocks,  with  deep  ravines. 
On  one  of  these  eminences,  the  sides  of  which 
are  almost  perpendicular,  stood  the  acropollB. 
To  the  south  of  it  are  some  ruins  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Cybele. 
Only  two  pillars  remain  standing.  Blocks  of 
marble  roun<led,  which  must  have  formed  many 
others,  lie  scattered  about  in  large  heaps.  Some 
of  these  blocks  are  18  and  19  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  tvro  columns  which  are  standing 
are  perhaps  40  feet  high,  and  are  at  the  same 


time  much  buried  under  ground  {Amor,  If  in. 
Her,  1839,  208).  Opposite  the  city  are  the 
curious  mounds  said  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Lydia  (Hamilton,  Res,  i  14d ;  Bib,  Sac 
viiL  876). 

SABDnJS,orSiJSDrNB.  [Pbboioub  Stobsb.] 

SABDONTX.    [Pbboioub  Stonis.] 

BABEP^A.    [Zabbphate.] 

SA'TAN.  The  Hebrew  word  \Ci^  and  the 
Greek  (rarcv,  (raromt,  have  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  adveraary,  and  in  this  sense  they  are 
applied  to  human  beings,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  4  ; 
1  Kings  ▼.  4;  xL  14,  23,  26 ;  probably  Ps. 
cix.  6. 

But  with  the  article  it  assumes  the  nature  of 
a  proper  name,  and  signifies  Satan,  the  Devil, 
who  is  by  way  CKf  eminence  the  adversary  of  both 
Gkxl  and  man. 

SCOBfPION.  1.  Scorpio  afer  (Linn.),  a  large 
insect,  sometimes  several  inches  long,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  small  lobster,  and  furnished 
with  a  sting  at  the  extremity  of  its  tail  Scor- 
pions are  found  only  in  hot  countries,  where 
they  lurk  in  decayed  buildings  and  among  the 
stones  of  old  waUs.  The  sting  is  venomous, 
producing  inflammation  and  swelling,  but  is 
rarely  fatal  unless  through  neglect  (see  Bees' 
Cyclop,  art  'Scorpio' ;  Robinson,  Or,  Lex,  768). 
There  were  'fiery  serpents  and  scorpions'  in 
'the  great  and  terrible  wilderness'  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  to  1^ 
promised  land  (Deot  viiL  16).  '  The  ascent  of 
Akrabbim'  or  of  scorpions  (Num.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Josh.  XV.  8),  in  the  wilderness  on  the  southern 
bordei^of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  so 
named  from  being  infested  with  scorpions. 
Burckhardt  says  scorpions  are  numerous  in  the 
Arabian  desert  as  well  as  in  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  malignity  of 
their  venom  is  in  proportion  to  their  size  (Burck- 
hardt, Tnw,  Syr,  499).  John,  in  the  Book  of 
Bevelation,  speaking  of  the  locusts  which  arose 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  says :  '  Unto  them 
was  given  power  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
have  power ; '  'and  their  torment  was  as  the 
torment  of  a  scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man ; 
and  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there 
were  stings  in  their  tails'  (Bev.  ix.  3,  6,  10). 
2.  A  kind  of  whip  or  scourge  armed  with  sharp 
points,  perhaps  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  (1 
Kings  xii.  11,  14).  3.  A  metaphor  implying 
wicked  men,  cruel  persecutors  (Ezek.  ii  6 ;  Luke 
X.  19). 

SGOUBOE,  a  kind  of  whip  of  cords,  leather 
thongs,  or  rods.  The  Jews  were  prohibited  to 
give  above  forty  stripes  at  once  ;  and  in  order 
that  they  might  not  transgress  this  law,  they 
appear  to  have  restricted  the  number  to  forty 
stripes  save  one  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3;  2  Cor.  jd. 
24).  The  rabbins  pretend  that  all  crimes  whose 
punishment  is  not  specified  incurred  scourg- 
ing; and  that  it  was  not  reckoned  disgrace* 
fuL  But  Philo  the  Jew  represents  it  as  no 
less  insupportable  to  a  f^  man  than  death. 
The  person  scourged,  being  stripped  to  his 
middle,  was  tied  by  the  hands  to  a  low  pillar, 
and  then  received  the  lashes  on  his  bended  back. 


8CTTHIAN                          504  SEAL 

Supposed  criminala  were  sometimes  scouiged  in  reign  delivering  to  them  their  seals  of  office,  tod 

order  to  oblige  them  to  confess  their  crimes  the  appointments  are  determined  by  the  seals 

(Acts  zxii.  24).    Pilate  scourged  Jesus  in  order  being  received  or  resigned, 

that  he  might  gratify  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  In  the  East  seals  were  and  still  are  employed 

gain  their  consent  to  forbear  his  crucifixion  for  various  and  important  uses.     '  Letters  and 

(John  zix.  1,  4,  6,  12).    Painful  slanders  and  re-  other  documents,'  says  Mr.  Perkins,  a  miasioii- 

proaches  are  called  the  scourge  of  the  tongue  ary  in  Persia, '  instead  of  being  folded  for  trans- 

(Job  V.  21).     Gkxl's  chastiMment  of  his  people  mission,  are  closely  rolled,  and  are  sealed  by 

and  punishment  of  his  enemies  are  called  a  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  strong  paper,  like  a 

scourge  (Heb.  xiL  6 ;  Is.  x.  26).  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,  wound  tighUy  around 

flPVTW'TAV    ir.   ««ni««f  «.w^«r.r.w   «».  .  the  middle  of  the  roll,  Bud  attachcd  by  a  speoes 

SCYTHIAN,  m  ancient  »fg»phy,  wasa  of  wax  or  gum.    A  seal  bearing  the  name  or 

name  as  vague  m  its  application  as  the  word  ^^^  ^^   ^^    ^^er   is    sometimes    stamped 

Tarter  m  modem  times.     It  is  sometimes  em-  ^^  j^^            ^^  ^U  ^^^^  i^.  i.  fasted 

ploy«i  as  the  name  of  a  single  people ;  but  is  ^he  superecription  is  written  with  the  pen  near 

ako  frequentiy  used  of  tiie  numerous  nomadic  one  end    The  seal  with  ink  is  used  wi^  in- 

tebes  which  roam  over  the  trac^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  north  of  the  BladL  and  the  Gan>Um  se^  though  sometimes  both  are  im^rted.     The  ex- 

and  far  mto  the  intenor  of  Eastern  AsU.    The  temij^e  use  and  the  high  importance  of  the  seal 

word  occurs  only  m  CoL  lii.  11,  where  the  j^  the  East  forcibly  fflustStes  the  figures  of 

apostle  uses   it  to  signrfy  a  rude  unavihsed  gcrfpture,  which  attich  to  it  such  sacred  aolem- 

people  (Rosen.  Geog.  l  155).  nity  and  authority '  (Perkin,  Residence  in  Persia, 

SEA  was  not  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  re-  ^21). 

stricted  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  us.    It  I>r.  Stewart  mentions  that  whUe  he  signed  a 

was  applied  by  them  to  any  considerable  oolleo-  contract  into  which  he  entered  with  an  Arabian 

tion  of  water.     The  lake   of  Oennesareth  is  sheikh  at  Cairo  the  sheikh  produced  his  seaL 

called  the  sea  of  Chinneroth,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  It  was  a  small  silver  seal  with  his  name  engraved 

the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Luke  v.  ^pon  i*  ^  Arabic  characters  ;  and  the  vioe- 

1  ;  John  vi.  1,  18  ;  xxi.  1).    The  lake  Asphal-  consul,  having  put  ink  upon  it,  affixed  it  to  the 

tites  is  called  the  Salt  sea  (Oen.  xiv.  3),  the '  sea  document,    which   completed    the    agreement 

of  the  Arabah,*  or  desert  (E.  T.  plain  ;  Deut.  iv.  (Stewart,  11).    This  mode  of  legalising  docn- 

49),  the  *  eastern  sea*  (Joel  il  20),  the  *  former  ments  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  East  from 

sea'  (Zach.  xiv.  8).    We  have  also  *  the  sea  of  »  very  early  period.     Royal  decrees  and  man- 

Jazar'  (Jer.  xlviiL  82) ;  but  this  Oesenius  con-  dates  became  valid  by  the  application  of  the 

aiders  of  very  doubtful  authority  (355).  king's  seal  or  signet,  and  this,  in  most  instanoea. 

The  word  is  even  used  of  great  rivers,  as  the  i^o*  ^7  t^®  king's  own  act,  but  by  that  of  his 

Euphrates  and  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5  ;  xxi.  1  ;  chief  minister.     Seals  appear  to  have  been  often 

xxviL  1  ;  Jer.  li.  86 ;  Nah.  iii.  8).  signet-rings,  and  to   have  been  used  as  sign- 

The  Mediterranean  is  called  *  the  great  sea*  manuals.     When  Pharaoh  made  Joseph  ruler 

(Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Josh.  i.  4 ;  ix.  1 ;  xv.  47  ;  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  he  *  took  off  his 

Ezek.  xlviL  10,  15,  20),  the  *  sea  of  the  Philis-  n^g  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 

tines'  (Exod.  xxiii.  31),  because  their  country  hand'  (Gen.  xlL  41,  42).     When  Haman  made 

lay  upon  it ;  ptHK  D^  (E.  T.  the  uttermost  sea  ;  hia  proposal  to  Ahasuerua  that  the  Jews  throngh- 

Deut  xi.  24) ;  *  the  utmost  sea' (xxxiv.  2  ;  Joel  out  his  dominions  should  be  destroyed,  "the 

ii.  20);  the 'hinder  sea'  (Zech.  xiv.  8).    The  ex-  king  took  his  ring  from  hU  hand,  and  gave  it 

pressions  *the  east  sea  and  his  hinder  part  to-  u"to  Haman  ;'  and  the  letters  which  Haman 

ward  the  utmost  sea  *  (Joel  ii.  20),  *  toward  the  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces 

former  sea  and  toward  the  hinder  sea'  (Zech.  of  the  Persian  empire  were  *  written  in  the  name 

xiv.  8),  'dominion  from  sea  to  sea'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  of  king  Ahasuerus,  and  sealed  with  the  king's 

8),  signify  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediter-  ring*  (Esther  iiL  10,  12).      Afterwards,  when 

ranean  sea.      (For  an  account  of  the  sea  of  Haman  was  hanged  and  Mordecai  gained  the 

Galilee  and  of  the  lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  ascendancy  at  the    Persian    court,    the    king 

sea,  see  Jordan  ;  see  abo  Red  Sea).  authorised  him  to  write  new  letters  to    his 

o-,._                                            •,.       X     XI  brethren   throughout    the    kingdom,   directing 

VK^^^lV"^  measure;   aooordmg  to  the  them  to  stand  in  their  own  defence  and  to  aven^ 

nibbms  tiie  third  part  ^  an  ephah  Gen.  xvrn.  themselves  of  their  enemies  :  *  Write  ye  abofor 

6  ;  1  Sam.  XXV.  18  ;  2  Kmgs  vil  1.  16).  ^^^^  j^^  „  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^ 

SEAL,  a  stemp  with  words  or  some  device  and  seal  it  with  the  king's  ring  ;  for  the  writing 

engraved  upon  it  for  making  a  mark  or  impres-  which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 

sion  authenticating  and  ratifying  a  writing  or  with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man  reverse*  (viiL 

other  document     In  our  own  and  other  coun-  8).     When  Jezebel  sought  to  destroy  Naboth 

tries  of  the  West  this  is  usually  done  by  the  *  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sexded 

party  from  whom  it  proceeds  signing  his  name  them  with  his  seal'  (1  Kings  xxi.  8) ;  and  when 

to  it,  and  in  the  case  of  legal  deeds  often  also  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  '  the  king 

affixing  or  impressing  his  seal  on  it,  or  going  scaled  the  mouth  of  the  den  with  his  own  signet, 

through  the  form  of  affixing  or  impressing  his  and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords'  (Dan.  vi.  17). 

seal  on  it.     Hence  the  common  legal  phrase  In   both  these  cases  the  seals  were  probably 

'signed  and  sealed'  in  such  deeds.    The  highest  signet-rings  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  den  was 

officer  in  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  called  sealed  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  lords, 

the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  he  and  also  '  that  the  purposes  might  not  be  changed  con- 

the  Lord  Privy  Seal  are  appointed  by  the  sove-  ceming  Daniel.' 
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Seals  were  also  employed  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts, in  the  way  probably  both  of  evidence 
and  of  confirmation.  When  Jeremiah  bought  a 
field  of  his  uncle's  son  Hanameel  in  Anathoth, 
two  copies  were  taken  of  *  the  evidence  of  the 
purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  according 
to  the  law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was 
open*  (Jer.  xxxii.  9-11). 

These  statements  shew  the  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  use  of  seals  in  Persia,  and 
they  help  us  to  understand  the  references  to 
them  in  the  Scriptures.  Seals  were  employed 
as  a  means  of  security.  When  our  Lord 
was  buried  'the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
went  and  made  the  septUchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone,  and  setting  a  watch'  (Matt  xzvii.  66). 
When  the  angel  '  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent  the  devil,  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,'  he  '  set  a  seal 
upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations 
no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  ful- 
filled' (Bev.  zx.  2,  8  ;  see  also  Deut  zxxiL  84  ; 
Job  ix.  7  ;  xiv.  17). 

Seals  were  much  employed  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence and  confirmation  :  '  Abraham  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness while  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised' 
(Rom.  iv.  11).  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, says  :  '  The  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are 
ye  in  the  Lord'  (1  Cor.  iz.  2).  In  writing  to 
Timothy  he  in  like  manner  says  :  *  Nevertheless 
the  foundation  of  Ood  standeUi  sure,  having  this 
seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his'  (2 
Tim.  ii.  19).  In  these  last  words  there  is  per- 
haps a  reference  to  the  device  on  the  seaL  '  I 
saw '  says  John,  *  an  angel  ascending  fh)m  the 
east,  having  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  Hurt  not  the  earth  nor  the  sea  till  we  have 
sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads' 
— ue.  until  we  have  imprinted  his  seal  upon 
them  as  evidence  and  confii-mation  of  their  being 
his  servants,  and  os  security  to  them  from  the 
impending  judgments  (Rev.  vii.  2,  3  ;  iz.  4  ; 
see  Ezek.  ix.  4-6  ;  Eph.  i  13  ;  iv.  30). 

*  He  that  hath  received  his  testimony  hath 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true'  (John  iii.  33) — 
i.e,  hath  given  his  confirmation  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  God  (1  John  v.  10),  though  we  have 
not  the  custom  here  alluded  to,  we  have 
adopted  the  phraseology  here  employed  into  our 
language.  We  speak  of  the  martyrs  sealing  the 
truth,  or  sealing  their  testimony  with  their 
blood — i.e.  confirming  it  by  their  sufferings  and 
death.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word 
seal  in  Dan.  iz.  24. 

Seals  were  also  employed  in  ancient  times  for 
what  is  the  chief  use  to  which  we  apply  them, 
keeping  the  contents  of  a  writing  imknown  :  '  I 
saw,'  says  John,  *  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the 
backside,  sealed  with  seven  seals  ;  and  no  man 
in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look 
therein'  (Rev.  v.  1,  3) :  it  was  so  completely  and 
securely  closed  that  no  one  was  able  to  break 
the  seals  and  to  read  the  contents  (see  also  Is. 
zxix.  10-12  ;  Dan.  xii  4,  9). 

SEA'SON.    After  the  flood  we  have  the  fol- 


lowing promise  :  '  While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shaU 
not  cease'  (Gen.  viii  22).  This  passage  indi- 
cates specially  four  seasons  of  the  year — seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter ;  and  it 
may  be  concluded  from  it  that  these  seasons 
had  prevailed  before  the  flood,  as  they  have 
generaUy  prevailed  ever  since  the  flood,  though 
they  have  varied  in  different  countries  as  regards 
the  time  of  the  year,  according  to  their  geogra- 
phical position  and  other  circumstances.  In  the 
countries  to  which  the  Scriptures  chiefly  refer 
they  are  of  course  different  from  ours,  as  we  are 
so  much  farther  north,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  any  particulars  which  throw 
light  on  their  seasons  of  the  year. 

Though  there  are  frequent  references  in  the 
Scriptures  to  seed  and  sowing,  yet  it  \b  rather  re- 
markable that  the  above  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  seed-time  is  mentioned  by  name.  Home 
says  :  '  Seed-time  was  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  December'  (iiL  34) ; 
but  according  to  Jahn  seed->time  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  October,  at  which  time,  and 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
the  wheat  was  committed  to  the  ground  ;  and 
barley  was  sown  in  January  and  February 
(Jahn,  Bib.  Ant  85). 

At  the  time  of  the  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt 
'  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten,  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled ; 
but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for 
they  were  not  grown  up'  (Exod.  ix.  81,  82). 
But  though  this  was  in  the  month  of  April,  it 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine  when  they  were 
sown. 

Harvest,  as  standing  related  to  seed-time,  we 
notice  next.  In  Canaan  the  harvest,  in  point 
of  fact,  preceded  the  summer.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  '  The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved' 
(viii.  20). 

The  crops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine 
and  in  the  plains  come  to  maturity  about  the 
middle  of  April ;  but  in  the  northern  and 
mountainous  parts  they  do  not  become  ripe  till 
three  weeks  after,  or  even  later.  The  second 
day  of  the  Passover — ^that  is  the  sixteenth  day 
from  the  first  new  moon  in  April — the  first 
handful  of  ripe  barley  was  carried  to  the  altar, 
and  then  the  harvest  commenced  (Jahn,  Bib, 
Ant.  35). 

The  Jews  made  a  distinction  of  harvests,  fh)m 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  crops  did  not 
ripen  so  simultaneously  as  with  us.  The  two 
great  cereal^  raised  in  Cimaan  appear  to  have 
been  wheat  and  barley  (Joel  i.  11),  and  each 
appears  to  have  had  its  harvest  We  read  so 
frequently  of  barley  harvest  (Ruth  L  22 ;  2 
Sam.  XXL  9,  10),  and  of  wheat  harvest  (Gen. 
XXX.  14  ;  Judg.  XV.  1  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  xii.  17), 
as  shews  that  the  periods  of  them  were  quite 
distinct ;  but  yet  they  appear  to  have  followed 
each  other  at  no  great  distance  of  time  (Ruth 
ii.  21,  23).  Porter  says  :  *  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  the  barley  harvest  b^ns  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later'  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  xlviiL) 

Harvest  in  Canaan,  as  in  most  countries,  was 
a  season  of  joy :  '  They  joy  before  thee,'  says 
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iMiah, '  •oeofding  to  the  jo]r  of  litfTwt' (ix.  3). 
Bain  in  htfrest  appears  to  hare  been  deemed 
ray  mHcaaonable  :  *  As  snow  in  snmmor/  as  js 
Solomon, '  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  hononr  is 
not  seemly  for  a  fool'  (Pror.  xzri  1). 

Summer  in  ffrr***.  as  in  other  comitries,  was 
the  warm  season  of  the  year.  Hence  it  mnst 
have  succeeded,  not  preceded,  the  harvest,  which 
in  Canaan  we  have  already  seen  was  compara- 
tirely  early  in  the  year.  We  accordingly  read 
of  the  drought  of  summer  (Ps.  zxziL  4),  of  a 
■mnmer  house  (Amos  iiL  5),  and  summer  cham- 
bers (Judg.  iiL  20,  24),  and  of  summer  fruits 
(2  Sam.  xvL  1,  2  ;  Is.  zvi  9  ;  Amos  viiL  1,  2) ; 
and  these  are  associated  with  the  vintage  (Jer. 
zL  10  ;  zIviiL  32) — all  which  circumstances  in- 
dicate the  increaised  heats  of  the  season,  and 
consequently  its  greater  lateness  than  the  time 
of  harvest  There  are  scarcely  any  other  dr- 
cnmstances  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  dis- 
tinctive of  summer. 

In  Canaan,  however,  summer  is  not  that 
pleasant  season  of  the  year  which  it  is  with 
us.  The  total  absence  of  rain  destroys  every 
particle  of  verdure,  and  takes  away  every  ves- 
tige of  freshness  and  beauty  from  the  hills  and 
plains  of  Palestine.  The  whole  landscape  as- 
sumes an  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness  that 
renders  it  not  only  uninteresting,  but  even 
painful  to  look  at.  As  autumn  approaches  the 
Uce  at  nature  is  still  more  dry  and  parched. 
The  few  streams  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  vege- 
table and  animal  world  looks  forward  with  long- 
faig  to  the  return  of  refreshing  showers.  Summer, 
then,  is  not  a  pleasant  season  for  a  '  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine.  In  the  long  summer  day  the  air 
became  so  hot  and  dry  as  to  render  travelling 
unpleasant,  if  not  actually  dangerous '  (Porter, 
Handbook^  pp.  xIviL  xlix). 

Of  winter  we  have  still  fewer  distinctive 
notices  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  characterised, 
as  in  other  countries,  by  cold ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  that  the  references  in  Prov.  xx.  4  ; 
Cant.  ii.  11  ;  Matt.  zxiv.  20,  are  made.  We 
have  references  to  winter  houses  in  Jer.  xxxvi 
22  ;  Amos  iii.  15.  Tliere  are  also  allusions  to 
snow,  and  likewise  to  ice :  '  He  giveth  snow 
like  wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like 
ashes :  he  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  : 
who  can  stand  before  his  cold  V  (Ps.  cxlviL  16, 

17). 

Though  the  weather  in  Canaan  may  not  be 
so  variable  as  it  is  in  this  country,  yet  neither 
is  it  so  regular  as  it  is  in  some  tropictd  countries. 
As  in  England,  it  sLho  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  different  years,  at  the 
same  or  corresponding  times.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  any  general  account  of  the  sea- 
sons in  Canaan,  and  hence  also  the  difference  in 
the  accounts  of  different  travellers  (Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  78,  98,  103,  106,  109,  114,  118).  Not 
only  are  the  summers  worm  and  the  winters 
cold,  but  very  warm  days  are  often  followed 
by  very  cold  nights  {lb.  i.  125).  This  appears 
to  have  been  remarkably  tlie  case  in  Mesopo- 
tamia :  '  Thus  I  was,'  said  Jacob  to  Labon,  '  in 
the  day  the  drought  comumed  me  and  the  frost 
by  night ;  and  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes' 
(Gen.  zxxi.  40).  *  In  Europe,'  says  Sir  John 
Cliardin,  'the  days  and  nights  resemble  each 
other  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and 


cold;  boiitiiqaitBoaMrwiwiBtteBHt  la 
the  Lower  Asia,  in  parlicslar,  the  d^  is  atwaja 
hot,  aad  m  toon  aa  the  sm  is  15*  aboffe  the 
horison  BO  cold  it  felt  ze  the  depth  of  wiatv 
itadL  Ob  the  contrary,  ia  tht  height  d  earn- 
mcr  the  nights  are  as  cold  as  st  Psrie  in  tiie 
Bionth  of  MardL  '  I  have  tnvdled  ib  Arabia 
and  in  Mesopotamia  (the  theatre  of  the 
tures  of  Jacob)  both  in  winter  and  in 
and  have  found  the  truth  of  what  the  petriarch 
said.  This  contrariety  in  the  qnalitiw  of  the 
air  in  twenty-four  houn  is  eztremely  great  in 
some  idaoea,  and  not  ooneeiTahle  by  thoee  that 
have  not  seen  it  One  would  imagine  they  had 
passed  in  a  moment  from  the  TMcnt  heels  of 
summer  to  the  depth  of  winter'  (Hamory  OfisL 
L1S2). 

SETBA.    [Shiba.] 

SE'BAT,  or  Shibit,  the  elevent&  BKaifh  of 
the  Jewiah  sacred  year,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
drfl  year.  It  commenced,  aocovding  to  the 
rabbins,  with  the  new  moon  of  our  Janoaiy ; 
but  according  to  Hichaelis  and  others  who  fol- 
low him,  with  that  of  Febmaiy.  On  the  tenth 
day  the  Jews'  &st  for  the  death  of  the  dden 
that  outlived  Joshua.  On  the  twcntj-thiid 
they  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  reeofaition 
taken  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah 
(Judg.  zz.  28). 


SECT.  The  Greek  word  tdfit^ts  signiflei  a 
doM,  party,  or  tect  In  this  sense  it  is  naed  by 
classical  writers  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers ;  and  in  our  Tersion  of  the  N.  T.  it  ia 
in  various  passages  translated  property  enou^ 
sect;  but  in  other  passages,  instead  of  being 
translated  it  is  tiansf erred,  being  improperly 
rendered  heresies — a  term  which  in  its  modem 
acceptation  never  suits  the  import  of  the  original 
word  as  used  in  Scripture.  The  word  was  not 
in  its  earliest  acceptation  conceived  to  convey 
any  reproach  with  it,  since  it  was  used  indif- 
ferently either  of  a  party  approved  of  or  disap- 
proved of  by  the  writer.  In  this  way  it  occurs 
several  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where 
it  is  always,  with  a  single  exception,  rendered 
sect  We  read  alike  of  the  aXpcait  (sect)  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Acts 
V.  17 ;  XV.  6  ;  xxvi.  5).  But  like  our  word 
party  it  probably  came  to  convey  some  degree 
of  disapprobation,  especially  when  used  by  ad- 
versaries. Tertullus,  in  bringing  forward  hiA 
accusation  of  Paul  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
before  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  says:  'We 
found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover 
of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  dtpeo-eo^  {sect)  ot 
the  Kazarenes. '  In  reply  to  the  latter  charge  Pau  1 
says  :  *  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the 
way  which  they  call  inptatv  {a  sect),  so  worship 
I  the  God  of  my  fathers'  (xxiv.  5,  14).  Here 
our  translators  have  very  improperly  rendered 
the  word  heresy,  for  in  the  answer  the  word 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
accusation.  In  our  translation  it  is  no  reply  at 
all ;  it  entirely  loses  its  point.  In  like  manner, 
the  Jews  at  Borne  whom  Paul  called  together 
to  explain  his  case  to  them  said  :  *  As  concern- 
ing this  alp4<r€(a%  (sect),  we  know  that  it  is 
everywhere  spoken  against'  (zxviii  22). 
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It  may  here,  however,  not  be  improper  to 
remark  that  the  word  sect  among  the  Jews  was 
not  in  its  application  entirely  coincident  with 
the  same  term  as  applied  by  Christians  to  the 
subdivisions  subsisting  among  themselves.  We 
invariably  nse  it  of  those  who  form  separate 
communions  and  do  not  associate  with  one 
another  in  religious  worship.  Thus  we  often 
speak  of  Episcopalians,  Ihreebyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Quakers,  and  of  particular 
subdivisions  among  them  as  different  sects — not 
so  much  on  account  of  their  differences  in- 
opinion  as  because  they  have  established  to 
themselves  different  fraternities,  to  which  in 
what  regards  public  worship  they  confine  them- 
selves, the  several  denominations  having  little 
or  no  intercommunity  with  one  anoUier  in 
religious  matters.  High  Church  and  Low 
C'hurch,  Moderates  and  Evangelicals,  even 
Puseyites,  we  call  only  parties,  because  they 
have  not  formed  separate  communions.  Great 
and  known  differences  of  opinion,  when  followed 
by  no  external  breach  in  the  society,  are  not 
considered  with  us  as  constituting  distinct  sects, 
though  their  differences  in  opinion  may  give  rise 
to  mutual  aversion.  Now,  in  the  Jewish  sects 
there  were  no  separate  communities  erected. 
The  same  temple  and  the  same  synagogues  were 
attended  alike  by  Pharisees  and  by  S^dducees. 
Nay,  there  were  often  persons  of  both  parties  in 
the  sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  priesthood. 

Another  difference  was,  that  the  name  of  the 
sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people  who 
adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the 
men  of  eminence  among  them  who  were  con- 
sidered as  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the 
party.  The  much  greater  part  of  the  nation — 
nay,  the  whole  population — received  implicitly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees ;  yet  Josephns 
never  styles  the  common  people  Pharisees,  but 
only  followers  and  admirers  of  the  Pharisees. 
This  distinction,  indeed,  appears  sufficiently  in 
the  N.  T.  'The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,'  says 
our  Lord,  'sit  in  Moses'  seat'  (Matt,  xxiii.  2). 
This  could  not  have  been  said  so  generally  if 
anything  further  had  been  meant  by  Pharisees 
but  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  party. 
Again,  when  the  officers  sent  by  the  chief 
priests  to  apprehend  our  Lord  returned  without 
bringing  him,  and  excused  themselves  by  say- 
ing, *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,'  they 
were  asked,  *  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the 
Pharisees  believed  on  him  ? '  Now,  according 
to  our  way  of  speaking,  we  would  be  apt  to  say 
that  all  his  adherents  were  Pharisees,  for  the 
Pharisaical  was  the  only  popular  doctrine.  Bnt 
it  was  not  to  the  followers  but  only  to  the 
leaders  that  the  name  of  the  sect  was  applied 
(Campbell,  OospeU,  il  115,  120). 

But  while  our  translators  have,  in  the  histo- 
rical books  of  the  N.  T.,  uniformly  translated 
the  word  sect,  with  the  singular  exception  already 
referred  to,  they  have  never  so  rendered  it  in 
the  apostolical  epistles ;  in  them  they  have  as 
nniformly  rendered  it  heresy — a  word  which 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  other.  But  this 
is  an  utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous  transla- 
tion. In  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  epistles  it  ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  historical  books,  though  as  dis- 
approbation is  generally  meant  to  be  conveyed, 


the  word  parHei  may  better  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  writers  :  '  For  there  must  be  also  parties 
among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may 
be  made  manifest'  (1  Cor.  zi.  19).    Nothing 
perhaps  manifests  so  much  the  character  of  the 
membsrs  of  a  chnrch,  good  as  well  as  bad,  m 
the  formation  and  working  of  parties  in  it ;  and 
the  apostle  accordingly  inroceeds  to  shew  how, 
among  the  Corinthians,  they  acted  in  reference 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  that  what  follows 
completely  confirms  the  sense  we  have  given  to 
the  word,  while  the  term  heresies  is  here  no 
way  appropriate :  '  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  manifest,  which  are  these — adultery,  fomicar 
Hon,  undeanness,  lasdviousness,  idolatry,  witch- 
craft, hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife, 
seditions,  parties,'  etc — not  heresies,  as  in  our 
translation.    Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
heresies  have  a  reference  to  doctrine ;  bnt  the 
whole  of  the  apostle's  long  enumeration  has 
exclusively  a  reference  to  practices  ;  it  is  '  works 
of  the  flesh'  which  he  enumerates,  and  the  foiv 
mation  of  parties  comes  in  very  naturally  in  the 
place  where  we  find  alpiffeis.    The  only  other 
passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  apos- 
tolical epistles  is  the  following,  as  rendered  in 
our  translation :  '  Bnt  there  were  false  prophets 
also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be 
false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction.'     In  the  English  ver- 
sion the  'damnable  heresies'  appear  to  consist 
in  '  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,'  which 
gives  an  apparent  correspondence  and  propriety 
to  the  two  parts  of  the  verse ;  but  in  the  origi- 
nal  '  denying   the    Lord   that  bought  them' 
plainly  refers,  according  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  to  the  teachers,  not  the  heresies 
taught  by  them.    The  words  are  perfectly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  translation  '  destructive  parties,* 
and  as  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  other 
parts  of  the  N.  T.,  we  require  to  take  it  here 
also  in  that  sense. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase 
'  The  man  that  is  an  heretic'  {alperiKbv  djfBptO' 
Tw)  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  but  signifies  a 
party  man,  a  factious  man.  This  sense  quite 
harmonises  with  the  context 

Sects.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  we  meet 
with  no  traces  of  sects.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  the  Moccabeean  princes  that  we  have 
mention  of  them.  The  precise  time  when  they 
arose  is  not  known.  They  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  :  but  Josephns, 
in  narrating  the  deeds  of  Jonathan  the  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  successor,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  the  kings  of 
Syria,  mentions  that  there  were  at  that  time 
three  sects  among  the  Jews — the  Pharisees,  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiiL 
59).  This  was  about  150  years  B.c. :  how 
long  they  may  have  existed  before  that  time  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  under  John  Hyrcanna 
we  find  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  exercising 
great  power  and  influence  in  the  nation  {lb,  xiiL 
10.  5,  6). 

The  Pharisees  were  the  most  noted  of  the 
Jewish  sects.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  Josephus  of  them  : — '  The  Pharisees 
are  esteemed  the  moft  akilfol  in  the  explication 
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of  the  law.  They  Uto  simply,  and  despise  deli- 
cacies in  diet  They  follow  the  guidance  of 
reason  :  what  that  prescribes  as  good  for  them 
they  do.  They  think  they  ought  earnestly  to 
ohsOTe  the  dictates  of  reason  in  their  practioe. 
They  pay  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years ;  nor 
are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any 
thing  which  they  have  introduced.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate ;  but 
they  do  not  take  away  the  freedom  from  acting 
as  they  think  fit :  their  notion  is,  that  it  hath 
pleased  Ood  to  make  a  temperament,  whereby 
what  he  wiUs  is  done,  but  so  that  the  will  of 
man  act  virtuously  or  viciously.  They  also 
believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal  vigour  in 
them  ;  and  that  under  the  earth  there  will  be 
rewards  and  punishments,  according  as  they 
have  acted  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  lifei 
The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  revive  and 
live  again  ;  but  the  wicked  will  be  detained  in 
an  everlasting  prison.  On  account  of  which 
doctrines  they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the 
body  of  the  people ;  and  whatsoever  they  do 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices, 
they  perform  according  to  their  direction,  inso- 
much that  the  cities  gave  great  attestations  to 
them  on  account  of  their  entire  virtuous  conduct, 
both  in  the  action  of  their  lives  and  in  their 
discourses  also'  (Joseph.  AtUiq.  xviiL  1.  1-3; 
Wan^  iL  8). 

As  Josephus  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  known  what  were  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  among  them   in  his 
day  ;  but  for  the  same  reasons  his  estimate  of 
them  is  not  to  be  received  implicitly,  as  it  was 
not  unlikely  to  be  too  favourablei     Though  his 
account  of  them  corresponds  to  some  extent 
with  that  given  in  the  N.  T.,  yet  the  picture  of 
them  as  there  drawn  exhibits  them  in  colours 
very  different.      John  the  Baptist,  'when  he 
saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come 
to  his  baptism,  said  unto  them  :  0  generation 
of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath   to  come  I'   (Matt.   iiL   7).     Our  Lord, 
speaking  of  the   Pharisees,  says  :    '  Let  them 
alone  :  they  be  blind,  leaders  of  the  blind  ;  and 
if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch'  (zv.  14).     He  accordingly  warned  his 
disciples  to  '  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven 
(that  is,  of  the  doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees'  (xvL  6-12).     He  represents  them 
as   'laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God, 
and  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  making 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their 
tradition'    (Mark   viL    1-13  ;    Luke  vii    38). 
They  made  great  pretensions  to  sanctity  ;  fasted 
oft  (Matt  ix.  14)  ;  were  so  scrupulous  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  that  they  objected 
to  and  found  fault  even  with  works  of  mercy 
(Matt  zii.  1*13).     They  'trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  othcra,' 
and  '  thanked  God  that  they  were  not  as  other 
men,  extortioners,  ui\ju!it,  adulterers,'  etc.  (Luke 
rviii.  9-14).     There  is  little  doubt  our  Lord  had 
the  Pharisees  specially  in  view  in  what  he  says 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  as  to  the  hypocrites, 
who,  when  they  did  their  alms,  'sounded  a 
trumpet  before  them  in  the  sjmagogucs  and  in 
the  streets,  that  they  might  have  glory  of  men ;' 
who,  when  they  prayed,  '  loved  to  pray  stand- 
ing in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  comers  of  the 


streets,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men  ;'  and 
who^  when  they  fasted,  were  '  of  a  aad  counte- 
nance, disfiguring  their  faces,  that  they  might 
appear  unto  men  to  fast'  (Matt  vL  2, 6, 16).  No 
wonder  though  in  the  same  sermon  1m  should 
have  said :  '  Except  your  nghteousDMs  shall 
exceed  the  righteouaness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (v.  20). 

^sewhere  he  calls  them  '  a  wicked  and  adul- 
terous generation'  (Matt  xii  89  ;  xvL  4) ;  and 
here  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  them  dzmwn  by 
him :  '  The  Scribes  and  the  Phaiiaeea  ait  in 
Moses*  seat :  all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid 
you,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after 
their  works ;  for  they  say,  and  do  not  For 
they  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievona  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  riioulden ;  but 
they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of 
their  fingers.  But  all  their  works  they  do  for 
to  be  seen  of  men.  They  make  broad  their 
phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their 
garments ;  and  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at 
feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of 
men  rabbL 

'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  men ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yonraelves, 
neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. 
'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayers  :  therefore  ye  shall 
receive  the  greater  damnation. 

*  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte  ;  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselvea. 
'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  dune,  and  not  to  leave 
the  others  undone. 

'  Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel ! 

'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  oi 
extortion  and  excess. 

'  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which 
is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside 
of  them  may  be  clean  also. 

'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  un- 
cleanness. 

'  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous 
unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  fuU  of  hypocrisy 
and  iniquity. 

'  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  right- 
ous.  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves, 
that  ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed 
the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers. 

'  Te  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can 
ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  t'  (Matt  ttiji 
2-7, 18-15,  23-38.) 
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The  PharUees  heartily  hated  and  were 
greatly  opposed  to  our  Lord.  They  often 
sought  to  entrap  him,  watching  both  Mb  words 
and  hi8  actions  that  they  might  find  matter  of 
accusation  against  him  (Matt.  xvL  1 ;  xxii.  16- 
22,  3i-40  ;  Mark  x.  2).  They  found  fault  with 
him  for  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mark 
iL  16;  Luke  viL  36-39;  zt.  4  2).  They 
charged  him  with  speaking  blasphemies  (Luke 
T.  21)  ;  and  they  even  said :  '  He  casteth  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils'  (Matt 
ix.  34  ;  ziL  24).  And  to  crown  all,  they  took 
counsel  how  they  might  put  him  to  death  (Matt 
xiL  14  ;  John  xL  47-53). 

The  only  gbod  thing  that  is  said  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  N.  T.  is  that,  as  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  they  received  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  they  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits  (Acts  xxiiL  6-9). 

Though  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  were  exceed- 
ingly corrupt,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  were 
universally  so.  We  may  well  suppose  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  moral  worth  and  integrity. 
Such  probably  was  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  8S^40), 
and  also  Paul  before  his  conversion  (xxiL  3 ; 
xxvl  4,  5  ;  Phil  iii.  5,  6).  Perhaps  also  Nico- 
demus,  who  was  '  a  ruler  of  the  Jews'  (John  iiL 
1,  10 ;  viL  45,  51  ;  ix.  39) ;  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  who  is  called  'a  rich  man,'  'an 
honourable  counsellor,  which  also  waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  'a  good  man  and  a  just' 
(Matt,  xxvii  57 ;  Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  xxiiL 
50,  51),  were  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Among  the  early  converts  to  Christianity 
there  were  numbers  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
their  followers ;  and  they  proved  great  troublers 
of  the  church  in  Judsea,  and  particularly  among 
the  GentUes,  with  their  sectarian  Judaising 
opinions.  Of  their  views  and  feelings  we  have 
an  indication  on  occasion  of  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  the  centurion  by  Peter;  for  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  to  Jerusalem  'they  that 
were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him, 
saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised 
and  didst  eat  with  them ; '  and  though  they 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  explana- 
tions (Acts  xi.  1-3,  18),  yet  the  Pharisaical 
spirit  was  probably  only  silenced,  not  subdued, 
for  it  again  broke  forth  a  few  years  afterwards 
in  a  more  determined  style.  After  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  preached  the  gospel  somewhat 
extensively  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  'certain  men  which 
came  down  from  Judsea  to  Antioch  taught  the 
brethren,  saying :  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after 
the  manner  of  Moses  ye  cannot  be  saved. 
When,  therefore,  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no 
small  dissension  and  disputation  with  them,  it 
was  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  ques- 
tion ;'  and  on  their  coming  thither, '  there  rose 
up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which 
believed,  saying,  that  it  was  needful  to  cir- 
cumcise them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep 
the  law  of  Moses.'  The  question  was  again 
settled,  but  we  afterwards  find  Judaising  teachers 
troubling  the  church  of  Galatia  (GaL  L  1,  2,  6, 
7  ;  V.  1-12),  and  also  more  or  less  other  churches 
(iL  11-14 ;  CoL  iL  16,  17  ;  1  Tim.  L  8-7 ;  Tit 


L  9-11, 14  ;  iiL  9).  In  Judaea  the  Jewish  con- 
verts long  kept  up  their  attachment  to  the  old 
economy,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a 
Pharisaical  spirit  When  Paul  came  back  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  James  and  the 
elders  said  to  him  :  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ; 
and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law  :  and  they 
are  informed  of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the 
Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.' 
This  charge  against  Paul,  and  the  measure 
which  he  was  advised  to  employ  in  order  to 
meet  it,  appear  to  shew  that  they  '  circumcised 
their  children,  walked  after  the  customs,  walked 
orderly,  and  kept  the  law'  (Acts  xxL  17-24). 

Of  the  Sadducees  Josephus  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  '  The  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  is 
thiB,  that  souls  die  with  the  bodies ;  nor  do 
they  regard  the  observance  of  anything  except 
what  the  law  expressly  enjoins ;  for  they  think 
it  an  instance  of  virtue  to  dispute  with  those 
teachers  of  philosophy  whom  they  frequent; 
but  this  doctrine  is  received  but  by  a  few,  yet 
still  it  is  by  those  of  the  greatest  dignity. 
However,  they  are  able  to  do  idmost  nothing  of 
themselves  ;  for  when  they  become  magistrates, 
as  they  are  unwillingly  and  by  force  sometimes 
obliged  to  be,  they  addict  Uiemselves  to  the 
notions  of  the  Pharisees,  because  the  multitude 
would  not  otherwise  bear  them'  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviiL  1.  4). 

'  The  Sadducees  take  away  fate  entirely,  and 
suppose  that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing 
or  not  doing  what  is  evil ;  and  they  say  that 
to  do  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil  is  at  men's 
own  choice,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other  be- 
longs so  to  every  one  that  they  may  act  as  they 
please.  They  idso  take  away  the  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  punishments 
and  rewards  in  hades.  Moreover,  tiie  Pharisees 
are  friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  the  ex- 
erdse  of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public  good  ; 
but  the  behaviour  of  the  Sadducees  toward  one 
another  is  savage,  and  their  intercourse  with 
those  of  their  own  party  is  as  barbarous  as  if 
they  were  strangers  to  them'  (Joseph.  Wars,  iL 
8.  14). 

Though  the  Sadducees  are  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.,  yet  they  are  less  fluently 
mentioned  than  the  Pharisees.  Like  them, 
they  were  opposed  to  our  Lord  and  his  gospel ; 
and  he  cautioned  his  disciples  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and 
spoke  of  both  in  the  same  terms  of  condemna- 
tion (Matt  xvL  1-12  ;  xxu.  23-33  ;  Acts  iv.  1- 
3  ;  V.  17,  18).  Of  their  principles  the  only 
account  we  have  is,  that  they  said  '  there  is  no 
resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit'  (Acts  xxiiL 
8 ;  Matt  xxiL  23).  Between  them  and  the 
Pharisees  there  was  great  hostility.  Paul,  when 
arraigned  before  the  cquncU,  took  occasion  from 
their  differences  of  opinion  to  excite  a  division  in 
it :  '  Perceiving  that  the  one  part  were  Saddu- 
cees, and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out : 
Men,  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of 
a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question.  And  when  he 
had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduoees  ;  and  the  mul- 
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titude  was  divided.  And  there  arose  a  great 
cry  ;  and  the  Scribes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees' 
part  arose  and  strove,  saying  :  We  find  no  evil 
in  this  man  ;  but  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath 
spoken  to  him,  let  ns  not  fight  against  God. 
And  when  there  arose  a  great  dissension,  the 
chief  captain,  fearing  that  Paul  should  be  pulled 
in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  go 
down  and  to  take  him  by  force  from  among 
them,  and  to  bring  him  into  the  castle '  (Acts 
zxiiL  6-10).  It  api>ears  that  the  priests,  and 
even  the  high-priests,  were  sometimes  Saddu- 
oees.  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  before  whom  our 
Lord  was  arraigned,  were  probably  so  (Acts  iv. 
1,  2,  5,  6  ;  V.  17 ;  Joseph.  ArUiq,  zx.  9.  1). 
There  may  have  been  Sadducees  who  embraced 
the  gospel ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  expressly 
mentioned.  In  the  church  of  Corinth  there 
were  some  who  said  '  there  was  no  resurrection' 
(1  Cor.  zv.  12)  ;  and  Paul  names  '  Hymeneus 
and  Philetus  who,  concerning  the  truth,  have 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already ;  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some'  (2  Tim. 
IL  17,  18).  Whether  these  errora  had  a  Saddu- 
cean  origin  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  is  as  likely 
they  were  the  offspring  of  Grecian  speculation. 

8.  The  Essenes  are  never  mentioned  in  the  N. 
T.,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  numbers 
being  inconsiderable  ftt>m  the  retired  life  they 
generally  led,  and  fhmi  their  taking  little 
part  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  country. 
Josephus  gives  the  following  account  of  them  : 
'  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  is  this,  that  all 
things  are  best  ascribed  to  God.  They  teach 
the  immortality  of  souls,  and  judge  that  the  re- 
wards of  righteousness  are  to  be  earnestly  striven 
for  ;  and  when  they  send  what  they  have  dedi> 
cated  to  God  into  the  temple,  they  do  not  offer 
sacrifices,  because  they  have  more  pure  lustra- 
tions of  their  own  ;  on  which  account  they  are 
excluded  from  the  common  court  of  the  temple, 
but  offer  their  sacrifices  themselves ;  yet  is 
their  course  of  life  better  than  that  of  other 
men,  and  they  addict  themselves  entirely  to 
husbandry.  It  also  deserves  our  admiration 
how  much  they  exceed  all  other  men  that  addict 
themselves  to  virtue,  and  this  in  righteousness  ; 
and  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that  as  it  hath 
never  appeared  among  any  other  men,  neither 
Greeks  nor  barbarians,  no  not  for  a  little  time, 
so  hath  it  endured  a  long  while  among  them. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  that  institution  of 
theirs  which  will  not  suffer  anything  to  hinder 
them  from  having  all  things  in  common ;  so 
that  a  rich  man  enjoys  no  more  of  his  own 
wealth  than  he  who  had  nothing  at  alL  There 
are  about  4000  men  who  live  in  this  way,  and 
neither  marry  wives  nor  are  desirous  to  keep 
servants,  as  thinking  the  latter  tempts  men 
to  be  unjust,  and  the  former  gives  the  handle  to 
domestic  quarrels  ;  but  as  they  live  by  them- 
selves, they  minister  one  to  another.  They  also 
appoint  certain  stewards  to  receive  the  income 
of  their  revenues  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
such  as  are  good  men  and  priests  who  are  to 
get  their  corn  and  their  food  ready  for  them-' 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL  1.  6).  He  gives  a  more 
detailed  account  of  them  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Jetos  (it  8)  ;  but  the  account  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  exaggeration. 

Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  gives  a  fuller 


and  still  more  particular  account  of  the  Essenea, 
Though  the  principal  sect  of  them  was  in  Jndsea, 
yet  they  were  also  found  in  Egypt  and  other 
places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  and 
therefore  he  distinguished  them  into  the  Essenes 
of  Judna  and  Syria,  and  the  Essence  of  iigypt 
and  other  parts.  The  former  he  called  practi- 
cal Essenes  ;  the  latter  therapeutic  or  oontem* 
plative  Essenes.  His  account  of  both  rlsssni  is 
interesting,  and  is  given  at  large  by  Prideanz  in 
his  Connection  o/tMe  Old  and  New  Tetiaanent, 
part  ii  416-426). 

The  Herodians  were  probably  rather  a  politi- 
cal than  a  religious  sect  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  a  sect  at  all,  but  were 
merely  a  party  or  faction  among  the  Jews  in  the 
interest  of  Herod's  family,  and  as  such  fiavoar- 
able  to  the  Roman  government,  by  which  that 
family  was  originally  established  and  was  still 
maintained  in  tiie  country.  It  is  probable,  firom 
a  comparison  of  Matt  xvL  1,  6,  with  Mark  viiL 
15,  that  those  referred  to  as  of  '  the  leaven  of 
Herod'  (some  copies  read  Tw  i^Scomm',  t/  the 
Herodians),  were  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees — ft 
circumstance  which  would  partly  account  for 
their  laxity  of  principle  in  supporting  the 
government  of  Herod's  family,  to  which  the 
Pharisees  were  generally  opposed  on  religioua  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds.  Considering  the 
hypocritical  style  in  which  the  Herodians  ad- 
dressed our  Lord  :  '  Master,  we  know  that  thoa 
art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth ; 
neither  carest  thou  for  any  man,  for  thou  regard- 
est  not  the  person  of  men'  (Matt  zxiL  16,  17); 
and  especially  considering  that  the  object  of 
their  employers,  the  chief-priests  and  Scribee, 
was,  '  that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words, 
that  so  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor'  (Luke  xx.  19, 
20) ;  it  is  plain  that  they  expected  his  answer 
to  their  question  would  be  in  the  negative,  and 
he  would  thus  lay  himself  open  to  a  serious  ac- 
cusation to  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  and  per* 
haps  to  the  pimishment  of  death.  How  glad 
they  would  have  been  to  obtain  any  ground  for 
such  a  charge  is  plain  from  its  being  actually 
brought  against  him  afterwards  without  any 
foundation  at  all  (Luke  xxiii  2). 

SEE.  1.  To  behold  or  perceive  with  the 
eyes  (Exod.  xxiii.  5).  2.  To  hear  (Exod.  zx.  18 ; 
Rev.  I  12).  8.  To  feel  (Ps.  xc.  15).  Nay,  see- 
ing is  put  for  all  the  senses,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  means  of  knowledge.  4.  To 
look  upon  things  with  careful  observation  (Matt 
xxiL  11).  5.  To  know ;  learn  by  natnral  ob- 
servation (Gen.  xxxviL  14) ;  by  experience 
(Exod.  V.  19  ;  Rom.  viL  23) ;  by  divine  revela- 
tion (Is.  iL  1) ;  or  by  a  believing  of  God's  word 
and  resting  on  him  (John  xiv.  9  ;  Heb.  xL  27). 
6.  To  have  enough  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  find 
no  need  of  instruction  (John  ix.  41).  7.  To 
obtain,  eig'oy,  possess  (John  iii  8).  8.  To 
visit  (1  Sam.  xv.  85).  9.  To  bear  with  (Ezra 
iv.  14).  10.  To  beware  (Rev.  xix.  10).  God's 
seeing  of  persons  or  things  imports  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  as  marked  in  a  way  of  ap- 
probation, pity,  or  care,  or  in  a  way  of  dislike, 
and  of  preparation  to  punish  (Gen.  i  4  ;  vL  5  ; 
2  Kings  xix.  16).  Christ's  being  seen  of  angela 
imports  not  only  their  steadfast  beholding  of 
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him  in  hia  debased  ertate,  but  thoir  whole  work 
of  minutration  to  him  (1  Tiin.  iii.  16).  In  fee- 
ing men  i«e  Dot  trbsn  the;  hars  discoreilM  ol 
God  without  any  uring  nptAlciDg  of  Mm  (Ii.  vL 
9  ;  Matt  iliL  14),  Men  wiU  not  iw— will  not 
nnderstand  Ood'i  wonl  or  wotIc,  and  ut  agree- 
ably thereto  ;  but  they  ahall  see~«lis11  teel  Uie 
fearfhl  accomplishment  of  his  word  and  the 
execution  ot  hia  wrath  (la.  xivL  11).  To  be 
Been  of  men  la  lo  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  an 
thoae  ate  who  act  on  a  theatis  In  »  atage-play 
(Halt  *L  1,  5).  To  see  one'a  face  importa  not 
onl;  clear  diacorery  of  him,  but  great  intlmac]' 
with  him.  .  In  Penia  few  except  the  prir; 
counaellors  aaw  the  king'a  foce  (Esther  L 
14  ;  BcT.  aii.  i).  To  eee  Ood  aa  he  is,  and 
know  him  even  aa  we  are  known,  is  to  have  a 
clear  and  immediate  Tiew  of  hia  eicellencea, 
without  the  least  miaapprehension  (1  JoIlq  iii. 
2  ;  1  Cor,  lui.  12). 

SioHT  ia  either — 1.  The  power  or  act  of  see- 
ing, which  ia  either  natural,  with  the  bodily 
«ye  (Matt  xL  S),  or  ralional,  with  the  mind 
(Heb.  iv.  18),  ca  ffmciota,  which  perceiTes 
Chriat  and  Qod  in  him  through  the  medium  ot 
the  Scriptures  and  the  ordinaocea  of  the  gospel 
(Lnke  Iv.  18  ;  2  Cor.  iiL  18),  or  the  immedlmte 
view  of  God  in  heaven  in  renpect  of  which  our 
present  knowledge  is  aa  blindness  (2  Cor.  v.  7). 

2.  The  object  seen,  especially  if  wonderful  and 
striking  (Eiod.  IiL  S  ;  Lnke  ziL  11 ;  TitiH.  48). 
What  ma;  be  seen  with  the  bodily  eye  ia  called 
vitible,  and  what  may  not  is  called  invitiHt 
(Col,  i.  16,  16). 

SEER,  the  ancient  name  for  a  prophet  (1 
Sam.  ii.  9),  hnt  not  always  in  the  aenae  of 
foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  eventa. 

SEflR.  1.  The  father  of  the  Horite^  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Edom  (Oen. 
iiXTi.  20,  21,  29,  30).  2.  The  country  of  Edom, 
sometimes  called  simply  SeLr,  often  Mount  Seir. 
Mount  Seir  was  not  a  aingle  mountain,  but  a 
monnttunooa  range,  or  rather  a  monutainooa 
country.  It  was  iohabited  In  early  times  by 
the  Horitea,  the  descendants  of  Seir,  from  whom 
probably  the  country  received  its  name.  The 
Horitea  were  conquered  by  the  descenilanta  of 
Esau,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  and  ' 
dwelt  Id  their  stead  (Oen.  liv.  fl  ;  mvi.  20, 
21,  29,  30  ;  Dent  iL  6,  12,  22  ;  Ezek.  xizv. 

3,  *,  7-B).  8.  Mount  Beir,  a  hOI  on  the  borders 
of  the  tribe  of  Judnh,  to  the  west  of  Eiiiath- 
jearim  (Josh.  iv.  10). 

SE'LA.     [Pbtba.] 

SE'LAH  is  a  word  which  occnrs  nry  tn- 
qnentty  in  the  Book  of  Psslms,  and  nowhere 
else  In  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Hib.  iii.  3,  9,  13. 
In  the  Psalms  it  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times.  The  word  hBs  received  a  great  variety 
of  interpretstions.  The  Targuma,  and  most  of 
the  rabbinical  commentators  upon  them,  give  it 
the  meaning  of  eternally,  for  ever.  The  LXX. 
unifonnly  translate  it  Sui\taXiu  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  meaning  which  they 
attached  to  this  word.  In  later  timee  some 
hare  auppoeed  that  it  aerved  only  to  complete 
a  metrical  verae,  and  had  no  significance  itself  ; 
others  that  it  initicstnl  a  change  of  tune  and 
mode,  expressed  either  by  increase  of  force  or  bj 
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a  trasisition  Into  another  tune  and  mode ; 
others  that  it  signiflee  liiaiee — K.t.  let  the  sing- 
ing cease,  while  the  instrumental  part  continnee 
or  begins  ;  others  that  it  is  a  musical  sign,  bat 
of  nnlcnown  meaning  ;  others  that  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  very  strong,  earnest,  lofty  feeling  or 
emotion.  Other  opinions  might  be  mentioned, 
but  it  would  serve  tittle  purpose,  aa  nooa  ct 
them  are  supported  by  anything  like  evidenee, 
end  all  of  them  are  open  to  objsction  {Bib.  Sae. 
Oeseniua,  Ltx.  688).  But  while  tiia 
of  tiie  word  is  ao  niiaettled,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  omiaaion  ot  it  no 
way  intermpta  the  sense. 

SELEITCIA,  in  Syria,  was  situated  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  river  Orootea,  and  was  the  oeaport 
of  Antloch,  the  capital  of  the  country  under 
the  ByroOrecian  moDorcho,  It  was  built  I>7 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who,  In  the  diTisIon  of  tha 
empire  of  Alexander  tha  Great,  obtained  that 
part  of  it  OS  hia  shore.  It  wsa  from  Beleuci* 
that  Paul  and  Bomabaa  embarked  whai  they 
sailed  to  Cyprus  (Acts  liii.  1). 

SEPHARVAlU,  one  of  the  dtln  conquend 
by  the  predecessors  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Aa- 
Syria.  It  was  prabably  the  chief  city  of  a  stats 
of  tha  same  came.  Mention  is  mode  of  'ths 
king  of  the  dty  of  Bepharvaim'  (2  Kings  lil. 
13).  It  was  one  of  the  pUces  from  which 
Shalmaneser  removed  people  to  the  dtle*  of 
Somsria,  the  mhabilants  of  which  he  hod  oar- 
rled  captira  into  Assyria,  '  placed  In  Halah  and 
in  Habor,  and  in  the  dtiea  of  the  Medes.' 
Some  suppose  It  to  have  bean  Sipphaim,  situ- 
ated in  MesopotBoila  on  the  folates.  The 
worship  of  the  Sepharvites  was  of  the  cmellast 
nature.  They  '  burnt  their  children  in  the  fin 
to  Addramelech  and  Annamdech,  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim '  (2  Kings  ivIL  6,  24,  31). 

SER'OIDS  PAITLUS,  the  Boman  governor  of 
Cyprus  at  the  time  Barnabss  and  Saul  visited 
that  island  and  introduced  the  gospel  into  it 
In  the  E.  T.  he  is  called  the  '  deputy  of  the 
country  ; '  bat  in  the  original  the  word  ia  arda- 
raTcn,  a  procoiuitl ;  and  in  thia  we  have,  aa  la 
some  other  pasaagea  of  the  Acts,  an  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  Luke  even  In  very  minute 
points.  '  It  ia  well  knows  to  the  learned,'  say* 
Laidner,  'that  upon  Auguatus  becoming  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  there 
was  a  division  made  of  the  provinces  of  tha  em- 
pire :  the  most  powerful  the  emperor  kept  to 
himself  ;  the  Rat  were  mads  over  to  the  people 
and  aenata.  The  officers  oent  by  the  emperor 
were  colled  llentenonts  or  proprnton,  though 
they  were  conaular  persona — i-e,  though  they 
bad  served  the  couanlship  in  the  dty.  The 
governors  sent  by  the  senate  into  the  provtneea 
that  bdonged  to  their  share  he  appointed  to 
be  colled  proconauls,  a  noma  more  auitoble  lo 
the  peaceful  state  which  the  provinces  allotted 
to  the  senate  were  In.  But  tba  division  made 
at  this  time  underwent  many  changes  ;  and  • 
province  assigned  at  Rrat  to  the  senate  WM 
afterWBida  made  over  to  the  emperor,  and 
vice  vern.  Buch  a  choiige  happened  with 
reference  to  this  province  of  Cyprua,  which  in 
the  first  partition  was  one  of  the  emperor's  pro- 
vinces, but  was  oflarwanlM,  together  with  Oollia 
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NafboneniiB,  given  to  the  senate,  in  the  room  of 
which  he  took  Dalmatia,  which  at  first  was 
theirs.  In  this  state  the  province  continued, 
and  the  proper  title  of  the  governor  of  Cj'pros 
was  that  of  proconsul'  (Laidner,  Works  L  30). 
Sergius  Paulus  is  called  by  Luke  *  a  prudent 
man,  who  called  for  Barnabas  and  Saul  and 
deitired  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;'  and  though 
'  Elyraas  the  sorcerer  withstood  them,  and  sought 
to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith,'  yet, 
being  miraculously  struck  with  blindness,  '  the 
proconsul,  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed, 
being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord' 
(Acts  ziii.  6-12).  Of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Sergius  Paulus  we  know  nothing.  From  this 
time  Saul  is  called  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  in  his  own  epistolary  writings.  It 
has  been  supposed  he  was  so  called  after  Sergius 
Paulus  ;  but  this  is  not  very  probable.  [Paul.] 

SERfPENTS,  one  of  the  great  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdonL  They  are  not  unfrequently 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  for 
the-  most  part  impossible  to  determine  the 
particular  species,  as  it  is  seldom  that  any 
distinctive  diaracters  are  given.  Indeed  the 
references  are  probably  most  commonly  to 
serpents  as  a  clasis,  not  to  any  particular  species. 
We  are  therefore  not  called  on  to  enter  into 
much  detail  about  serpents.  A  conmion  distri- 
bution of  them  is  into  two  classes  :  those  which 
are  poisonous  and  those  which  are  not  poisonous. 
The  Scriptures  refer  to  the  poison  of  serpents 
(Deut.  xxxii.  24 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  4) ;  they  refer 
still  more  frequently  to  the  bite  of  serpents 
(Prov.  xziii.  32) ;  Eccles.  z.  8,  11 ;  Amos  v. 
19 ;  iz.  3).  Now,  between  the  bite  and  the 
poison  of  serpents  there  is  a  close  relation.  The 
common  teeth  of  serpents  form  a  single  row  on 
each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  usually  a  double 
row  in  the  upper.  The  poison-fangs  are  con- 
fined to  the  upper  jaw,  and  occur  on  each  side 
towards  the  extremity.  These  fangs  are  to  be 
viewed  as  the  osseous  openings  of  the  ducts 
from  the  poison-bags,  which  are  situated  at  the 
base.  They  contain  a  tubular  cavity  ftom  their 
base,  passing  through  the  tooth  on  its  convex 
side  to  the  apex,  wliich  ends  in  a  narrow  slit 
When  the  serpent  bites  an  animal  the  poison 
fiows  from  the  bag  through  this  slit  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  where  it  can  produce  to 
the  greatest  advantage  its  deleterious  effects. 
The  poison  itself  has  much  the  appearance  of 
oil ;  but  in  its  general  properties  it  resembles 
gum.  Its  noxious  qualities  continue  even  after 
it  is  dried. 

From  the  structure  of  the  fangs  the  poison  is 
instilled  into  the  bottom  of  the  woimd  ;  and  if 
it  enters  in  any  quantity  into  any  of  the  larger 
vessels  death  speedily  ensues.  In  other  cases 
great  pain  is  previously  produced :  the  part 
swells  and  becomes  discoloured,  and  exhibits 
marked  indications  of  violent  local  action.  The 
virulence  of  the  poison  depends  not  only  on  the 
species  of  serpent,  but  on  its  condition  at  the 
time  and  the  habit  of  body  of  the  animal  which 
has  received  the  bite. 

Many  of  the  serpents  which  are  not  poisonous 
can  twist  their  bodies  round  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  suffer  a  considerable  portion  to  hang 
down.    In  this  attitude  the  larger  kinds  are 


ready  to  fall  down  upon  their  prey  passing  b^ 
neath,  such  as  deers  and  antelopes.     The  bo« 
constrictor,  the  largest  species  of  serpent^  being 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  or,  according 
to  some  travellers,  even  exceeding  double  that 
length,  is  capable  of  swallowing  dter,  goats,  and 
men  entire.    When  resistance  is  ofiTered  by  its 
prey  it  entwines  itself  round  its    body  and 
crushes  it  to  death.    By  thns  cmshiiig  the 
bones  it  is  able  to  reduce  a  buffalo  to  snch  a 
soft  state  as  to  be  swallowed  entire.     This 
method  of  seizing  their  prey  is  confined  to  the 
larger  kinds.     The  smaller  sorts  are   able  by 
their  mouth  and  teeth  to  seize  and  retain  their 
victims.     There  is  no  mastication,   the  food 
being  swallowed  entire.    To  facilitate  deglu- 
tition, the  under  jaws  consist  of  two  bones,  as 
in  biids ;  and  like  these  animals  they  are  joined 
to  the  cranium  by  the  intervention  of  a  bone 
similar  to  the  os  quadratum.     The  upper  jaw 
is  also  loosely  connected  with  the  head,  and  in 
some  species  admits  of  considerable  motion  at 
the  point  of  junction.    The  mouth  can  thns  be 
opened  very  wide,  so  as  to  admit  lai^ger  Miimaia 
than  one  would  suppose  firom  the  ordinaiy  size 
of  the  devourer.     The  gullet  and  stomadi  are 
also  capable  of  great  dilatation  to  receive  the 
large  animals  which  are  swallowed.     Digestion 
goes  on  slowly. 

Serpents  are  found  in  the  greatest  nnmbers, 
both  in  reference  to  species  and  individuals,  in 
tropical  countries.  In  such  regions  they  like- 
wise attain  the  greatest  size.  Few  species  are 
found  in  the  temperate  and  colder  climates.  In 
all  cases  they  seem  greatly  invigorated  by  heat, 
and  in  its  absence  speedily  sink  into  a  torpid 
state  {EdifL  Encyc.  art  '  Ophiology,'  zv.  453, 
454,  456). 

From  the  frequent  references  in  the  Scriptures 
to  serpents  generally,  or  to  particular  species, 
they  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  common  in 
Canaan  and  other  Biblical  countries.  Besides 
the  general  name  nahash  (serpent),  we  have 
the  following  particular  names :  shephiphon 
(Gen.  xlix.  17),  thanim  (Exod.  viL  10),  pethen 
(Deut  xxxiL  33),  achsub  (Ps.  cxl.  4),  tziphoni 
(Is.  xi.  8),  ephoche  (xxx.  6).  These  words  pro- 
bably denote  for  the  most  port  particular  kinds 
or  species  of  serpents ;  but  the  E.  T.  entirely 
fails  to  distinguish  them.  We  have  serpent, 
asp,  adder,  viper,  cockatrice,  dragon,  as  transla- 
tions of  these  words ;  but  there  is  an  entire 
confounding  of  words,  the  same  terms  being 
rendered  by  different  terms  in  different  plac^ 
and  different  terms  being  rendered  by  the  same 
terms.  It  can  never  be  known  what  the  origi- 
nal word  is  by  the  translation. 

The  ^")(^  {sarvph)  appears  to  have  been  a 
marked  species  :  *  The  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people,  and 
much  people  of  Israel  died'  (Num.  xxL  6  ;  see 
also  Deut  viii.  15).  Gesenius  gives  as  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  :  '  A  species  of  venomous 
serpents.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  wfnfa' 
•r-fip^  Kai^ffttfp,  so  called  fh>m  its  inflamed  bite* 
(795).  Isaiah  describes  it  more  particularly  as 
*  the  fiery  flying  serpent*  (xiv.  29  ;  xxx.  6).  It 
is  not  known  that  any  species  of  serpent  has 
wings  and  is  able  to  fly ;  but  some  suppose 
that  the  reference  may  be  to  a  species  of  the 
hooded  snake,  which  may  have  the  £sculty  of 


dlttcnding  the  hood  bo  u  to  glTs  it  the  iipp«&r- 
■D<M  of  vinga  i  or,  what  leemi  more  probable, 
tha  (IliiaioD  mar  h«  to  ths  lorajiA  darting 
through  tha  ^  to  uue  ita  proj  aa  if  it  bad 

Id  the  0.  T.  we  have  refersncca  to  the  chum- 
ing  of  lerpeab.  '  Surety,'  wyg  Solomon,  '  the 
•eipcat  will  bite  without  enchuitment '  (Ecdea. 
2.  11)  ;  'Behold  I  will  wnd  eerpenta,  cocko- 
tricea,  among  fon,  which  will  not  be  channed, 
and  they  shall  bite  ;ou,  aaith  the  Lord'  (Jer. 
TilL  17  ;  aae  alao  Pa.  IviiL  4,  fi).  In  India  the 
charming  of  anaka  by  meana  of  mniic,  particu- 
larljr  (he  pipe,  ia  veiy  common  (Onent  Chriil. 
SpecbUor,  1834,  38). 

SEVEN.  Beaidea  the  ordinary  ilgnifleatiDD 
of  thia  word  ai  a  Dumeral,  it  haa  a  remarkable 
ipecialitf  attached  to  it  in  the  Sctlptiuea. 
Himca  it  haj  been  called  by  aome  the  *  number 
of  perfecUim.'  Thii  baa  been  the  caea  bom  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world'e  Mrtory ;  '  On  the 
eeventh  day  Qod  ended  hie  work  which  he  had 
made  ;  and  he  teited  on  the  aeventh  day  from 
all  hia  work.  And  God  blessed  the  aerenth 
d  r  and  aanctified  it'  {Gen.  iL  2,  3).  Cain, 
hearing  hia  sentence  that  he  should  be  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  Tagsbond  in  the  earth,  and  dreading 
that  BTeij  one  that  found  him  would  ilay  him, 
'  the  Lord  aaid  unta  Mm,  Thenfore  whcHoevei 
elayetb  Cain,  vengeancs  ihall  be  taken  on  him 
eevenfotd.'  His  deecendant  Lamech  refemng 
to  this  said :  '  If  Cain  ahall  be  arenged  aeven- 
fold,  truly  Lamech  eereDty  and  aeren  fold'  {ir. 
12-15,  24). 

When  Noah  waa  commissioned  to  build  the 
ark  be  waa  commanded  to  take  into  it '  of  erery 
clean  beast  by  aevena ;'  and  also  '  of  fowla  ot 
the  air  by  seTens'  (liL  2,  3).  When  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  mbsiding  Noah  sent  forth  a 
dore  ftom  the  ark  to  aee  how  for  they  had 
abated,  and  it  having  returned, '  he  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days,'  and  again  sent  It  forth  ;  and 
on  its  returning  in  the  erening  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  its  mouth  'be  sUyed  yet  other  seven 
days,'  and  again  sent  it  forth,  but  It '  letnmed 
not  nnto  him  any  more"  (viiL  8-12), 

The  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  In  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  emblematic  symbols  of  them, 
were  all  teveitt ;  seven  fat  kine  and  seven  lean, 
seven  vears  of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine  (ilL 
1-4,  35-32). 

BaUk  the  king  of  Moab  having  aent  for 
Balaam  from  MesopoCainb  to  come  and  curse 
Israel,  the  soothsayer,  on  being  taken  up  by 
him  iato  the  high-placea  of  BaiJ,  said  to  him  : 
'  Build  ma  here  seven  altan,  and  prepan  me 
here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.'  This  requi- 
sition he  made  in  three  different  places,  thus 
shewing  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
number  snwn  (Num.  iiiii.  2, 14,  29). 

Among  the  Jews,  not  only  was  there  a 
seventh-day  Sabbath,  but  every  seventh  year 
was  a  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  every  seven  times 
seventh  year  waa  a  Jubilee.  Their  great  feasts 
of  Unleavened  Bread  ami  of  Tabemades  were 


ned  for 


seven.  The  golden  candlestick  had  seven 
hranches  ;  seven  priests  with  seven  trumpets 
surrounded  the  wall  of  Jericho  seven  days,  and 


seven  times  sevsn  on  the  seventh.  In  John's 
N.  T.  revelatioaa  we  find  aeven  ehurchea,  seven 
caudlastioka,  seven  apirits,  aeven  staia,  seven 
aeala,  seven  tnimpets,  seven  thundeia,  seven 
vials,  seven  plagues,  and  seven  angels  to  pom 
them  ont  on  the  beast  having  seven  horns. 

Ssven  often  signifies  many,  a  great  many,  a 
goodly  number,  abundance,  but  yet  the  nnmber 
or  quantity  indefinite  (1  Ham.  iL  6  ;  Ruth  iv. 
16  ;  Job  V.  19  ;  Prov.  zivi.  IS,  2fi  ;  la.  iv.  I  ; 
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/old  algniflaa  fluently, 
fully,  oompletely  (Lav.  uvi.  IS,  21,  21,  28  ; 
Ps.  ni,  fl ;  lnii,  12  ;  Prov.  uiv.  18)  ;  and 
snwnly  (mo  jR«n  mcwu  ver7  often  (Hstt 
iviii.  21,  32). 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  'ths  ssven  sjdrits,' 
snd  '  the  seven  lamps  of  fire  bnming  before  the 
throne,'  to  denote  hia  perfect  knowledge  and 
diversified  gifU  and  operatioos  (Kev.  L  4  -, 
iv.  6). 

SHACffAPH  ^pff)  Is  rsndered  in  the  E.  T. 
evekeo  (Lev.  zL  16  ;  Dent  liv.  15)  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  Xdfxn,  and  the  Vulgats  Jams, 
a  sea-mew,  a  saa-gull,  an  aqoatic  bird  (Qesenlus, 
La^  816).  There  it  mnch  uncertainty  as  to 
what  bird  it  la.  It  waa  one  of  tfaa  birds  fOt- 
bidden  to  be  satM)  by  the  law  of  Hosca. 

SHAPH'AN  (IGT)  is  rendered  tumey  in  the 
R  T.  (Lev.  iL  6  ;  Dent  ziv.  7)  ;  but  it  is  now 
genarally  admitted  to  be  the  Hymx  tyriacui  at 
naturalists,  found  in  Arabia  Petnea  and  Fain- 
tine.  This  animal  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
rsbbi^  thoBgh  it  Is  of  a  stronger  build  snd  of  a, 
duskier  colour,  being  of  a  dark  brown.  It  is  sn- 
tirely  daetitute  of  a  tail,  and  haa  some  bristles  at 
itamouthjOvarlts  head,  and  down  ita  back,  along 
the  coune  of  which  there  are  tracea  of  light  and 
dark  shade.  In  its  short  ears,  small,  black,  and 
naked  feat,  and  pointed  snont,  It  resembles  the 
hedgehog.  It  nukes  its  nest  in  the  cleTIa  and 
holes  of  the  rocks,  and  lines  it  oomfortably  with 
moss  and  feathers.  It  Is  evidently  not  designed 
tor  bnnowiitg  or  catching  prey,  or  defending 
itself  by  resiatance  of  ita  enemies  ;  snd  hence 
Its  fteUenees,  and  the  value  to  It  of  that  in- 
stinct by  which  it  is  guided.  '  The  high  hills,' 
says  the  Paalmist,  '  are  a  refuge  for  the  vrild 
goats;  tharocka  for  the  sbaphans'  (E.  T.  coaiai 
civ.  18).  '  There  be  four  things,'  says  Solomon, 
'  little  upon  the  earth  ;  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise';  'the  shaphana'  (E.  T.  cotiia)  'are  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houaea  in  the 
rocks'  (Prov.  m.  24,  2(1).  Under  the  law  the 
shaphan  (K  T.  cmey)  was  reckoned  among  ths 
animals  which  were  not  to  be  used  as  food.  In 
Lev.  xi.  E  It  is  eatd  to  '  chew  the  cud,'  but  this 
must  be  from  the  pecnliar  action  of  its  Jaws  bi 
eating,  in  the  popular  sense  in  which  the  hare 
ia  said  to  chew  the  cud  from  the  use  which  It 
makes  of  its  nappera  in  eating.  So  much  does 
the  actjon  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bymx  lynacHi 
resemble  that  of  the  true  ruminants  that  Bruce, 
who  found  the  animal  In  Abyssinia,  and  who 
clearly  Idsntifled  It  as  the  shaphan  ot  Scripture, 
says  that  it  *  certainly  chaws  ths  end '  (Bmca, 
Troesfa,  v.  142,  sd.  1790  ;  Wilson  L  28). 
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on  the  mmOi  ud  Cnana  OD  tha  north.  It  mi 
remukible  Tor  the  fertility  of  tt*  field*  ud  pu- 
tnrea  (1  Chron.  nvii.  29  ;  Bong  iL  1 ;  Is. 
zxiiiL  9  ;  xxiv.  2  ;  Ut.  10  ;  Gesenini,  Zee 
6GCI>.  At  pxuent  it  affords  kbimdauoi  of  eicel- 
lent  pistun,  though  it  a  much  dtsttuii  witfa 
tbonu  and  thistlcn  (Wilaon,  IL  S5S).  Then 
■ppem  to  luTo  been  ■lio  ■  town  or  district  ol 
country  namsd  Shuon  on  tbe  eact  of  the  Jonlao 
(1  Chron.  T.  16). 

BBE^A  {torn  uid  Beu  (tOD)  ua  mtiiclT 
different  wordi,  tlie  Hebnw  ipelling  <rf  tha  OM 
being  with  >  kAih.  tlut  of  the  other  with  « 
la/neeh.  Beddeii,  they  tn  mentioned  togetba 
(Pa.  lixiL  10),  which  ihew*  them  to  ba  different 


Bbeba  ii  general];  undentood  to  be  ■  eonntr; 
on  the  aouth  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  qneen  ol 
Sheba,  who  cama  to  ri*it  Solomon,  ii  luppoaed 
to  have  been  the  soTeraign  of  thit  coontiy.  Obi 
LonI  calli  her  '  the  qaeen  of  the  lODth,'  and 
aayi  '  ihe  came  from  the  ntteimoet  paita  of  the 
«rth  to  hear  the  wiwlam  of  Solomon'  (Matt 
xli.  42)— t  repreaentatioB  which  ^iplin  pei^ 
fiKtIy  to  a  oonntr?  in  that  part  of  Arabia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewiab  modea  of  apeaking.  It  ia 
■Ibo  aaid :  '  She  came  to  Jenualem  witb  a  very 
great  train,  with  camela  that  bare  apicea,  and 
TU7  much  gold  and  precioui  (tones.*  'And 
aha  gate  the  king  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  and  of  apicea  very  great  store,  and  pre- 
dona  atoaea  :  there  came  no  more  snc^h  abund- 
Kux  of  fpicH  aa  those  which  Che  queen  of  Sheba 
gaifl  to  king  Solomon'  (1  Kingi  i.  2,  10). 
When  Sheba  is  referred  to  In  other  puaagea  of 
the  O,  T,,  gold,  and  incense,  and  spices,  and 
precioiiH  ulnnes  ere  usually  mentioned  as  its  pro- 
duction-! (Pa.  luiL  15  ;  Is.  U.  8  ;  Jer.  Yi,  20  ; 
Eiek.  xxTit.  22).  All  these  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  point  to  '  Araby  Che  bleat.' 

Seba,  aa  the  name  of  a  country,  occura  in 
only  t"u  paasagH.  In  the  one  it  is  aeaociated 
with  Shi^ba  :  "The  kings  of  3hcba  and  Seba,' 
■ays  the  Psalmist,  'shall  offer  gifts'  (liiiL  10); 
in  the  other  specially  with  Cush :  '  I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Cuah  (E.  T.  Ethiopia)  and  Seba 
for  thee'  (Is,  iliii.  3).  These  passages,  how- 
ever, afTord  little  aid  in  dctenniiiing  the  situa- 
tion of  Scba.  Some  would  identify  it  with  the 
kingdotti  of  Meroe,  to  the  south  of  Egypt  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  Ii.  10.  2). 

SHE'CHEM,  a  city  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Joeh. 
zi.  7),  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Eba]  and  Uount  Qerliim  (Deut  xxiiL 
11-li;  Judg.  ii.  7).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  it  eiisled  so  ejirly  as  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Whra  he  came  frum  Uaran  into  Canaan  it  is 
aaid  he  *  passed  through  the  land  unto  Che 
place  of  Sicham,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh' 
(Geo.  lii.  6)  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Bichem 
is  hare  the  name  of  a  town  ;  it  may  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  eonntry  or  of  the  owner  of  it 
When  Jacob  many  years  after  thia  rBtumed 
from  Fadaoaram  he  came  to  Shaiem,  a  city  of 
Bhechem,  and  pitched  his  tent  before  the  city, 
and  he  liought  a  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had 
spread  his  tent,  at  the  band  of  the  children  of 
Hanior,  the  HiTite  prince  of  the  country,  She- 
chem's  father,  for  an  hundred  piecea  of  money 
(zxxiii.  18,  19).    neither  have  wa  here  She- 


I  chem  aa  the  nam*  ctf  s  town.  Shalem  b  obri- 
,  onsly  B  distinct  pine*  from  Shacbam.  Tbera  ia 
I  still  in  tba  pnaant  da;  in  that  neighbonriiood 

I  elude  that  it  is  tba  andent  Shalem  (Bobinim^ 
Sit.  iiL  102 ;  WHaon  iL  72}.  We  han  nov 
hen  alao  the  name  Shechem  ;  bat  it  ia  as  the 

name  of  a  person,  not  of  a  town.  Yonng  She- 
chem haring  fallen  in  lore  with  Dinah,  Jacob's 
danghter,  and  lain  with  her,  and  having  aftet> 
waida  propoaed  to  marry  her,  her  brotboa 
wonld  eonsant  to  the  niatcii  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Hanor  and  Shechem  ud  all  the  other 
nulaa  of  the  dty  would  agree  to  be,  lika  them, 
circnmdaad  ;  and  they  having  aubmittod  to  thia 
condition,  but  while  they  wei«  yet  sore  from 
tha  operatiei^  two  of  Jacob's  aona,  Simeon  and 
Lar^  trMcharonaly  tall  upon  them,  and  alew 
them,  and  aeiaed  on  tha  whole  of  their  property. 
It  wonld  appear  from  the  cdrcomatance  of 
Jacob's  two  son*  being  able  to  overcome  and  to 
slay  all  the  males  of  the  dty,  to  have  been  hot 
an  inconsiderable  place  (Oen.  zxziv.)  After- 
wards, when  Jacob  was  at  Hebron,  hia  aona 
wen  feeding  tlieir  flocks  in  Shechem  (probably 
the  comitiy),  and  Joseph  having  been  sent  to 
vidt  them,  they  sold  him  to  the  Midianitea 
(uiviL  12-28).  Ela  bones  wen  aflerwarda 
biDiight  up  by  the  childnu  of  brael  out  of 
Egypt,  and  wen  buried  in  Bbechem,  in  the 
pucel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  Hamor 
(Joah.  xxiv.  32). 

On  the  coai|uest  of  Canaan,  Shechem,  wliic]i 
is  now  distinctly  named  as  a  city,  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  bibe  of  Ephraim  ;  but  it  waa  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  iC  waa  also  appointed  aa  one  nt 
the  cities  of  refu^  (Josh.  iii.  20,  21).  Joshua, 
shortly  before  hia  death, '  gathered  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  Shechem,'  and  addressed  to  them  a 
solemn  charge  (iiiv.  1-28),  Abimelecb,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gideon,  prevaQed  with  the 
men  of  Shechem  to  make  him  king  ;  but  he  and 
the;  having  after  three  yetn  qnaireUed,  he 
'  fought  against  the  city,  and  he  took  it,  and 
slew  the  people  that  were  thereio.  aad  beat  down 
the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt'  (Judg.  ii.  1- 
49).  At  Shechem  all  Israel  were  gathenu  to- 
gether (probably  aa  being  a  central  place)  to 
make  Rehoboam  king  ;  but  ten  b^bra  having 
through  his  folly  revolted  from  him,  and  chosen 
Jeroboam  as  their  king,  he  'built'  (i.<.  re- 
paired, etrenfthened,  or  enlarged)  the  city,  and 
dwelt  therein  (I  lungs  lii.  1-25). 

In  the  N.  T.  mention  is  made  of  Shechem, 
under  the  name  of  Sychar,  in  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  S). 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  about  fort;  yeata 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  waa  called  Nm- 
polls  (S(aToXii,  Uu  A'eic  City),  a  name  which 
haa  come  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  Arabic 
word  Nabulua  (Robinson,  Ba.  iiu  119).  Thia 
place  possesses  peculiar  interest  as  being  Ihe 
main  seat  of  the  Samaritans  in  later  time*. 
[SiiUHiTjJJa.} 

Kabulua  is  situated,  like  Shechem  of  old.  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  Haunt  Ebol  on  the  north 
and  Uount  Oeiiiim  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  hour  from  the  greit  eastern  plain. 
The  streets,  aa  in  most  Eastern  towns,  an  nar- 
row ;  the  houses  are  high,  and  in  general  well- 
boil^  all  of  them  of  itone,  with  doms  upon  tha 
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roof,  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  city,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  lies  directly  upon  the  watershed  of  the 
valley  :  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  flowing 
off  east^'ard  into  the  plain,  and  so  to  the  Jor> 
dan;  while  the  fine  fountains  on  the  western 
side  send  off  a  pretty  brook  down  the  valley 
N.W.  to  the  Mediterranean  (Bobinson,  Rea. 
ilL  96). 

The  approach  to  the  town  is  remarkably  fine. 
'  Here,'  says  Dr.  Robinson, '  a  scene  of  luxuriant 
and  almost  unparalleled  verdure  burst  upon 
our  view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  ftruits,  watered  by  several  fountains  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  flowed  west- 
ward in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us 
suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment 
We  saw  nothing  to  compare  with,  it  in  all  Pales- 
tine' (Robinson,  Res,  ilL  95).  'Embosomed 
among  the  mountains,'  says  Dr.  '\^^lson, '  with  its 
rich  and  well-watered  fields,  and  orchards  and 
gardens  of  flowering  and  friiit  trees,  it  fully  sus- 
tained the  conceptions  which  we  had  previously 
formed  of  its  beauty  and  loveliness.'  The  Jew 
Monlecai,  who  had  hitherto  been  much  disap- 
pointed with  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  who 
was  always  contrasting  its  naked  asperities  with 
the  grandeur  and  fertility  of  Western  India,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  this  part  of  the  country  at 
least  seemed  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  *  On 
leaving  the  town,'  Dr.  Wilson  again  writes, '  we 
were  greatly  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  as  we  proceeded,  it  being  highly  pictur- 
esque in  its  features,  thoroughly  inigat^l,  fer* 
tile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  near  the  town,  with  their  fig,  and  olive, 
and  almond,  and  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit 
and  flowering  trees,  were  truly  pleasing.  We 
noticed  numerous  birds  among  the  branches, 
and  directed  imrticular  attention  to  them,  as  in 
no  region  in  which  we  hod  before  travelled  had 
we  seen  so  few  of  the  feathered  race  as  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  because  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, in  the  view  of  its  desolations,  the  language 
of  the  prophet  may  be  strictly  applied  :  '  How 
long  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs  of 
every  fleld  wither,  for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein?  The  beasts  are  con- 
sumed, and  the  birdtf  because  they  said.  He 
shall  not  see  our  last  end" — Jer.  xiL  4  (Wilson, 
iL  46,  79). 

Jacob's  Well,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nabulus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  hour.  The  mouth  of  it, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
is  covered  with  two  stones,  which  have  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  get  access  to  it  It  is  about 
9  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  deep.  It  is  hewn 
entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  must  have 
been  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  bears  marks 
about  it  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  There  is 
often  but  little  water  in  it ;  at  other  times  there 
appears  to  be  a  tolerable  supply  (Wilson,  IL  54, 
57  ;  Robinson,  Res,  ilL  108). 

SHEEP,  an  animal  so  well  known  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  description  of  it  Anciently,  as 
indeed  is  still  the  case  in  the  pastoral  countries 
of  the  East,  the  wealth  of  people  consisted  very 
much  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  particularly  in 


their  sheep  (Gen.  ziL  16 ;  xliL  2,  5,  6 ;  zzir. 
85;  JobL8;xliL12;  Ps.  czUv.  13).  'MeshA 
king  of  Moab  was  a  sheepmaster,  and  rendered 
unto  the  king  of  Israel  an  hundred  thousand 
lambs  and  an  hundred  thousand  rams,  with  the 
wool'  (2  Kings  iii  4). 

Anciently  it  was  perhaps  customary  to  dress 
sheep  whole  (1  Sam.  xzv.  18 ;  see  also  Gen.  zviii 
7,  8).  It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  to  roast  sheep  whole,  even  for  an 
ordinary  repast ;  and  on  Iste  days  this  is  done 
in  Dalmatia  and.  other  parts  of  Europe  (Wilkin- 
son in  fferodot  L  278). 

Sheep  are  a  source  of  much  beautiftd  imagery 
in  the  Scriptures,  expressive  of  innocence^  pi^ 
tience,  meekness,  and  other  kindred  virtues.  Of 
our  Redeemer  himself  it  is  said : '  He  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth'  (Is.  liii.  7).  In  reference  to  the  ancient 
sacrifices,  frequently  consisting  of  lambs,  John 
the  Baptist,  pointing  to  him,  said  :  '  Behold  the 
lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world '  (John  i  29).  Peter  in  like  manner  says : 
'  Ye  are  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot 

Our  Lord  is  also  represented  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  shepherd,  and  in  reference  to  his  flock 
he  put  forth  the  following  parable :  '  The  sheep 
hear  his  voice,  and  he  cidleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadeth  them  out  And  when  he 
putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know 
his  voice  ;  and  a  stranger  will  thej  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.'  Dr.  Wilson,  when  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  witnessed  an  interesting  illue- 
tration  of  this  parable.  'We  were,'  says  he, 
'struck  here  as  elsewhere  with  the  wondrous 
facility  with  which  a  shepherd  managed  his 
flock.  His  sheep  knew  his  voice,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him.  We  noticed  him  'going  before 
them,'  and  them  coming  after  him  in  rank  and 
fila  On  his  uttering  a  peculiar  cry  they  scam- 
pered off  to  the  watering-place ;  and  he  had  only 
to  raise  his  voice  again  to  recall  them  to  the  pas- 
tures. The  goats  were  not  so  obedient,  and 
they  were  sure  to  be  in  the  rear.  Yet  he  had 
a  command  of  them  also '  (Wilson,  iL  822). 

The  rams,  goats,  and  lambs  denote  the  various 
classes  of  people  in  a  country  great  and  powers 
ful,  or  poor  and  weak,  and  less  or  more  innocent 
(Is.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17-19 ;  xxxix.  18, 
19). 

Battering-rams  were  instruments  of  war,  an- 
ciently used  for  making  breaches  in  walls.  They 
were  huge  beams  like  the  masts  of  ships,  caped 
with  an  iron  head  somewhat  like  a  ram's. 
Being  hung  by  ropes  to  another  cross-beam  sup- 
ported on  poles,  and  equally  balanced,  a  number 
of  men  thunt  it  backward  and  forward,  and  so 
beat  the  wall  with  its  iron  head  till  they  made 
a  breach  in  it  The  workers  of  the  ram  were 
meanwhile  covered  with  a  vinea,  to  protect  them 
from  the  arrows  of  the  besieged  or  the  stones 
thrown  by  them.  They  afterwards  had  batter- 
ing-rams that  ran  on  wheels.  Ezekiel  mentions 
battering-rams  (iv.  2  ;  xxi.  22),  and  he  is  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  who  does  so. 
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SHEK'EL.  This  was  originany  a  weight  like 
our  pound ;  although  it  came  to  be  the  deno- 
mination  of  money  of  a  certain  value  that  long 
continued  to  be  ascertained  by  weight,  not  by 
tale  or  a  particular  coin.  When  Abraham  bought 
fh>m  Ephron  the  field  of  Machpelah  for  a  bnry- 
ing-ground  he  '  weighed  to  him  the  price,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  mer- 
chant' (Gen.  xxiii.  16 ;  see  also  xxiv.  22  ;  Ezek. 
iv.  10 ;  Amos  viiL  6).  It  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  that  shekels  were  struck  as 
coins  (1  Maccab.  xv.  6).  They  were  first  coined 
by  Simon  Maccabnus,  were  of  silver,  and  bore 
the  inscription  of  '  shekel  of  Israel'  in  the  Sama- 
ritan character. 

What  was  the  weight  of  the  shekel  the  learned 
are  not  agreed.  It  appears  fh)m  Exod  xzx.  13 
that  20  gerahs  made  a  shekel ;  and  from  I  Kings 
X.  17,  compared  with  2  Chron.  ix.  16,  that  100 
shekels  made  a  maneh  (E.  T.  pound),  A  shekel, 
according  to  Josephus,  was  equal  to  four  Attic 
drachms  (Aniiq.  ilL  8, 2) ;  nor  does  the  weight 
of  those  which  are  still  preserved  differ  much 
fh>m  this,  which,  though  worn  with  age,  contain 
from  215  to  229  grains  Troy  weight — 60  grains 
of  which  are  equid  to  1  drachma  (Gesen.  Lex. 
848). 

Neither  are  opinions  agreed  as  to  the  value 
of  the  shekeL  Dr.  Arbuthnot  reckoned  it  2s. 
Sgd. ;  others  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  7d. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  there 
were  not  shekels  of  different  weights  and  values. 
In  the  books  of  Moses  when  shekels  are  men- 
tioned there  is  often  added  the  phrase,  *  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary'  (Exod.  xxx.  13),  as  if 
there  were  some  other  kind  of  shekel  of  different 
weight  and  value.  In  2  Sam.  xiv.  26  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Absalom  '  polled  his  head  at  every 
year's  end,  and  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at 
two  bundled  shekels  after  the  king's  weight'  It 
might  hence  be  supposed  that  there  were  two 
different  shekels,  a  sacred  and  a  civil,  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say. 

Among  the  Hebrews  half-shekels  were  con- 
siderably in  use.  On  their  being  numbered  in  the 
wilderness  every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward  was  required  to  give  half  a  shekel  as  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  The  half-shekel  was 
called  a  bekoh  (Exod.  xicx.  11-16  ;  xxxviiL  25, 
26). 

Though  shekels  of  silver  were  in  most  com- 
mon use,  there  were  also  shekels  of  gold  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22  ;  Exod.  xxxviii.  24).  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
reckoned  the  value  of  the  gold  shekel  as  £1, 
16s.  6d. 

SHEP'HERD,  one  who  has  the  charge  of 
sheop,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  feed,  watch  over, 
guide,  and  protect  them.  As  in  the  East  in  an- 
cient times  much  of  the  wealth  of  people  con- 
sisted in  their  flocks  and  herds,  porticiilarly  in 
their  sheep,  they  must  have  been  deemed  an 
important  charge  ;  and  accordingly  they  were 
often  committed  to  the  care  of  members  of  the 
families  themselves.  Rachel,  the  daughter  of 
Laban,  had  charge  of  her  father's  sheep  (Gen. 
xxix.  6,  9,  10).  Jacob  served  him  twenty  years 
in  the  capacity  of  a  shepherd,  obtaining,  in  the 
first  instance,  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  as 
the  reward  of  hia  services,  so  that  he  must  have 


been  deemed,  as  he  actually  was,  the  equal  of 
the  family  (xxix.  15-30  ;  xxxL  41).  JaooVa 
sons  in  like  manner  fed  his  flocks  (xxxviL  12-14 ; 
xlvL  81-34).  Moses,  who  was  brought  up  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  '  for  her  own  son,  and  was 
learned  in  all  tiiie  wisdom  of  the  EgyptiAns,  wad, 
was  mi^ty  in  words  and  deeds'  (Acts  tiL  21, 
22),  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  shepherd.  Hav- 
ing killed  an  Egyptian  who  was  mniting  one  of 
his  Hebrew  brethren,  he  fled  to  'the  land  of 
Midian,  and  he  sat  down  by  a  welL  Now  the 
priest  of  Midian  had  seven  daughters,  and  they 
came  and  drew  water  and  filled  the  trougihs  to 
water  their  father^s  flock.'  Moees  was  now  re- 
ceived into  Jethro  their  father^s  family,  and 
married  Zipporah,  one  of  his  daughters  (Exod. 
iL  11-21).  We  are  then  told  that  *  Moses  kept 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law  ;  and  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb' 
(iiL  1).  Such  was  the  employment  of  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  lead  the  Hebrew  nation  out 
of  Egypt,  to  conduct  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  bring  them  to  Canaan.  We  shall 
mention  only  another  example,  but  it  is  that 
of  one  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  Moses 
himself — ^David,  the  son  of  Jesse  and  the  future 
king  of  Israel  He  also  was  a  shepherd  and 
kept  his  father's  sheep  (1  Sam.  xvL  11,  19 ; 
xvU.  15,  32-37).  To  this  part  of  his  histoiywe 
have  the  following  beautiful  reference  in  the 
close  of  the  78th  Psalm  :  '  He  choee  David  also 
his  servant,  and  took  him  fh>m  the  sheep-folds ; 
from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young  he 
brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Inael 
his  inheritance.  So  he  fed  them  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  position  of  a  shep- 
herd in  the  East  in  ancient  times  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  this  country  in  the 
present  day.  It  even  furnished  an  emblem  of 
the  duties  and  the  exercise  of  royalty.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  the  appellation  given  to  kings  and 
princes,  and  other  rulers  or  leading  men,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  govern,  watch  over,  guide,  and  pro- 
tect the  people  subject  to  them.  This  phraseo- 
logy was  not  confined  to  the  Oriental  nations. 
Homer,  speaking  of  kings  or  rulers,  often  uses 
the  phrase  Toifirjp  Xawv.  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures the  idea  is  presented  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Jeremiah,  referring  to  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  armies,  says  : 
'  The  shepherds  with  their  fiocks  shall  come  unto 
her ;  they  shall  pitch  their  tents  against  her 
round  about ;  they  shall  feed  every  one  in  his 
place'  (Jer.  vi.  3,  6,  22,  23).  *  Thy  shepherds 
slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria,'  says  Nahum ;  '  thy 
nobles  shall  dwell  in  the  dust ;  thy  people  are 
scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  them'  (iii.  18).  Isaiah  thus  designates 
Jehovah :  *  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shep- 
herd, and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  ;  even 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and 
to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid ' 
(xliv.  28 ;  see  also  Jer.  x.  21,  22 ;  xxiiL  1-4  ; 
XXV.  34-38 ;  xlix.  19  ;  L  6 ;  li.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2-10, 23, 24 ;  xxxviL  24 ;  Zech.  xL  3-5,  8, 15-17). 
[Pastor.] 

The  appellation  is  even  applied  to  God,  and 
that  with  a  special  propriety.    He  was  empha> 
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tically  the  King  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  viiL  7).  He 
was  not  only  their  supreme  ruler,  he  was  their 
guide,  protector,  and  deliverer.  Hence  that 
beautiful  address  :  '  Give  ear,  0  Shepherd  of 
Israel ;  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock.' 
'  Turn  us  again,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  cause  thy 
face  to  shine ;  and  we  shall  be  saved'  (Ps.  Ixxx. 
1,  19).  '  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,'  says  David, 
'  I  shall  not  want  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pasture :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valluy  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no 
evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me'  (Ps.  xziiL  1,  2,  4 ;  see  also 
Jer.  xxxi.  10 ;  Ezek.  zxxL  11-16,  30,  81). 

The  Messiflli  was  also  exhibited  in  prophecy 
under  this  character :  '  Behold  the  Lord  God 
will  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall 
rule  for  him.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his 
arm  and  carry  them  in  lus  bosom,  and  shall 
gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young'  (Is.  zL 
10,  11).  In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  himself 
said,  *  I  am  the  good  Shepherd.  The  good  Shep- 
herd giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep'  (John  x.  11, 
14).  The  ajK)stle  Paul  calls  him  'the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep'  (Heb.  xiiL  20).  Peter 
styles  him  '  the  Shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls'  (1 
Pet  iL  25),  and  *  the  chief  Shepherd'  (v.  4). 

His  ministers,  as  having  the  charge  of  souls, 
are  also  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  shepherds 
(Acts  XX.  28  ;  1  Pet  v.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12). 

SHIB'BOLETH.  The  Gileadites,  after  de- 
feating the  Ephraimites  in  battle,  occupied  one 
of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  prevent  them 
escaping  over  the  river,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
them  they  required  every  one  who  sought  to 
pass  over  to  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth, 
An  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  the 
sound  sh  (just  as  many  foreigners  cannot  pro- 
nounce our  sound  th),  but  called  it  Sibboleth, 
every  one  who  so  pronounced  it  was  recognised 
to  be  an  E]>hrainnte,  and  was  slain.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  reference  to  its  meaning,  a  atream^  that 
the  Gileadites  pitched  on  the  word  Shibboleth. 
The  word  has  been  transferred  into  our  own  lan- 
guage to  express  a  trivial  yet  distinctive  criterion 
of  a  party. 

SHraOR-LrB'N  ATH,  a  river  or  rivulet  which 
flows  into  the  sea  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  the 
river  of  gl<i89 — ue,  Belus — from  the  sand  of  which 
glass  was  first  made  by  the  Phoenicians  (Gtesen. 
Lex.  818). 

SHI'LOH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Its  situation  is  very  definitely  laid  down  as  *  on 
the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem, 
and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah'  (Judg.  xxL  19). 
Here  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after  the  country 
was  subdued  by  the  Israelites ;  and  here  the 
last  and  general  division  of  the  land  was  made 
among  the  tribes  (Josh.  xviiL  1-10).  The  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark  continued  at  Shiloh  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  until  the  close  of  Eli's  life  ;  and 
here  *  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being 
yet  a  child'  (1  Sara.  i.  8,  9,  24,  28  ;  iL  18,  21, 
26 ;  ilL)  In  connection  probably  with  the  services 
of  the  tabernacle  '  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Lord 


in  Shiloh  yearly,'  when  '  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance  in  dances  ;'  and  it  was  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  that  they  were  caught  and 
carried  off  for  wives  by  the  Beigamites,  who  as  a 
tribe  had  lately  been  nearly  all  destroyed  (Judg. 
XXL  19-28).    After  remaining  at  Shiloh  for  up- 
wards of  800  years,  the  ark  was  taken  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Philistines  ;  and  being  captured 
by  the  enemy,  it  was,  on  being  sent  back  by 
them,  taken  to  Kixjath-jearim,  where  it  remained 
for  twenty  years,  and  never  again  returned  to 
ShUoh  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  3-5,  10,  11  ;  vL  21 ;  viL 
1,  2).     In  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboam 
we  find  the  prophet  Ahgah  dwelling  at  Shiloh 
(1  Kings  xL  29 ;  xiv.  2).    This  place  apjieais 
to  have  been  visited  with  heavy  judgments  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  of  Israel ;  but  when 
this  happened  is  not  said :  it  was,  however,  be- 
fore the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jer.  viL  12,  14 ; 
xxvL  6,  9).    The  last  mention  of  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  immediately  after  Judah  was  carried 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xli  6).     In 
the  days  of  Jerome  only  '  small  vestiges  of  its 
ruins  and  the  foundations  of  an  altar  remained,' 
and  latterly  its  site  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  forgotten.    Dr.  Robinson,  however,  ia 
satisfied  that  in  the  ruins  of  Seilan  he  has  dis- 
covered the  site  of  the  ancient  Shiloh.    The 
name  and  situation  he  considers  sufBciently  de- 
cisive :  the  situation  he  considers  quite  corre- 
spondent with  the  locality  laid  down  in  Judg. 
xxi.  19.      *  The  ruins,'  Dr.  Wilson  says,  '  are 
more  extensive  than  we  expected  to  find  them. 
Most  of  them  are  on  a  rismg  ground,  surrounded 
however  by  higher  hills.    Though  of  ancient 
material — ^large  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of 
pillars — ^they  are  principally,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  those  of  a  comparatively  modem 
village'  (Robinson,  Rea.  iil  85,  87  ;  Wilson,  it 
294). 

SnrNAR,  a  district  of  country  in  the  plain 
which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
Its  extent  and  boundaries  are  unknown  ;  but 
Moses  expressly  says  :  '  The  banning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar'  (Gen.  x.  10) ; 
and  as  the  situation  of  Babylon  is  not  unknown, 
this  is  some  guide  to  the  locality  of  the  land  of 
Shinar.  In  the  following  chapter  it  is  said  : 
'  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed 
fh>m  the  east  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there.'  Here  it 
was  that  they  proposed  to  themselves  to  '  build 
a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  unto 
heaven' — i.e.  be  very  high  (Deut  L  28  ;  ix. 
1) — '  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;'  but  the  project, 
like  many  other  human  devices,  led  to  the  very 
evil  which  they  vrished  to  prevent,  and  even  a 
still  greater  evil ;  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  have  befallen  the  human  family — ^the 
confusion  of  tongues  :  '  The  Lord  scattered  them 
abroad  Arom  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth  ;  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 
Therefore  u  the  name  of  it  called  Babel,  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth*  (xL  1-9).  How  far  they  had 
'  proceeded  with  the  tower,  or  what  became  of  it, 
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is  not  known.  Manj  people,  however,  liave 
probably  formed  in  their  mind  some  idea  of  the 
tower  from  the  pictures  they  have  seen  which 
have  been  pat  forth  for  it ;  and  perhaps  they 
have  even  a  difficulty  in  divesting  themselves  of 
the  ideas  thus  early  impressed  on  their  minds  ; 
but  a  little  reflection  may  satisfy  them  that  all 
mich  pictures  are  fanciftil  representations.  '  It  is 
uncertain,  from  the  account  in  the  Bible,  whether 
tiie  tower  of  Babel  was  ever  allowed  to  be  raised 
much  above  the  foundation  ;  and  there  certainly 
If  no  sufficient  evidence  for  assuming  that  the 
tower  of  Belus,  described  by  the  Greeks,  was 
either  the  tower  of  Babel  itself  or  at  all  resem- 
bled it  Stm  less  is  it  possible  now  to  identify 
that  building  with  the  Birs  Nimroud,  every 
brick  of  which  bears  on  it  the  name  of  Kebu- 
chadnezzar.  Nor  indeed  can  we  be  sure  that 
one  single  remnant  exists  of  aU  the  buildings  of 
this  early  age'  (Ferguson,  Sandbook  o/Anhi- 
tmre,  Lond.  1859,  162). 

Shinar  is  repeatedly  mentioned  afterwards  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  800 
yBars  later,  we  read  of  'Amraphel  king  of 
Shinar'  as  one  of  the  kings  who  were  confederate 
with  Chederiaomer  against  Sodom  and  the  other 
dties  of  the  plain.  The  name  of  Shinar  was 
ftill  in  use  in  later  times.  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
•re  told,  carried  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  '  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the 
house  of  his  god'  (Dan.  l  2).  Isaiah  speaks  of 
the  Lord  recovering  '  the  remnant  of  his  people 
from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Elam, 
and  from  Shinar'  (xi.  11) ;  and  Zechariah,  who 
lived  after  the  captivity,  speaks  of  '  building  an 
house  in  the  land  of  Shinar'  (v.  11). 

SHIPS  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  though  Canaan  lay  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  so  was  very 
favourably  situated  for  commeree,  the  Hebrews 
were  never  a  seafaring  people.  The  first  men- 
tion of  ships  in  the  Scriptures  is  in  Jacob  bless- 
ing his  sons  :  '  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea ;  and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of 
ships ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon ' 
(Oen.  xlix.  13).  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  from 
early  times  places  of  great  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  but  though  they  were  within  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land,  they  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  were  never  subdued  by  the 
Israelites.  The  Hebrews  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  those  of 
them  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  some- 
what to  do  with  ships.  We  accordingly  find 
Deborah  complaining  of  the  standing  back  of 
certain  of  the  tribes  in  a  great  national  conflict : 
'  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?  Asher  con- 
tinued on  the  sea  shore,  and  abode  in  his 
havens'  (B.  T.  breaches;  Judg.  v.  17).  Joppa 
was  the  only  harbour  possessed  by  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  Mediterranean  coast  (and  even  it  was 
neither  safe  nor  convenient),  until  Herod  built 
Cnsarea,  which  now  became  the  chief  port  of 
Palestine.  It  was  frx)m  Joppa  that  Jonah  sailed 
when  he  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
but  even  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  a 
heathen,  not  a  Jewish  ship  (Jonah  L  8,  6,  6). 
It  was  at  Caesarea  that  Paul  landed  when  he 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  (Acts  xxi. 


8),  and  it  was  probably  at  Gnarea  that  lie 
barked  for  Rome  (xxviL  1,  3). 

It  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  Uiaelitet 
were  not  much  engaged  in  shippings  that  when 
Solomon  applied  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  to  hew 
cedars  for  him  in  Lebanon,  Hiram  not  only  agreed 
to  his  proposals,  but  said  :  *  My  servants  shall 
bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto  the  sea ;  and 
I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  nnto  the  place 
that  thou  shalt  appmnt  unto  me,  and  will  canse 
them  to  be  discharged  there'  (1  Kings  ▼.  8,  9) ; 
and  it  is  a  still  stronger  indication  of  this  that 
when  Solomon  '  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion- 
geber,'  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  to  go  to  Ophir,  *  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy 
his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon'  (ix.  26,  27). 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  afterwards  proposed 
a  similar  voyage ;  but  his  ships  '  went  not»  for 
they  were  broken  at  Eziongeber'  (xxiL  48). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  read  of  ships  on  the  lake  of 
Gtennesaret ;  but  they  were  probably  in  general 
small  craft,  fishing-boats  or  ferry-boats.  Several 
of  our  Lord's  disciples  were  fishermen  (Matt 
iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  iv.  84,  35  ;  viiL  10,  18  ;  John 
vi  22-24). 

Of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  we  have  a  minute 
and  graphic  account  in  Acts  xxviL  ;  but  -as  that 
was  an  example  of  Grecian,  not  of  Jewish  navi* 
gation,  we  are  not  called  on  to  notice  it  par* 
ticularly.    There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  we  cannot  avoid  noticing.     In  the  midat 
of  the  terrible  storm  which  overtook  them  it  is 
mentioned  that  '  they  used  helps,  undeigirding 
the  ship' (xxviL  17).     This  consisted  in  carrying 
ropes  or  cables  several  times  round  the  hull  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  starting  of  planks 
and  timbers,  and  so  endangering  the  safety  ot 
the  vessel.    It  was  a  peculiiirity  of  the  appoint* 
ment  of  ships  in  ancient  times  to  take  to  sea,  as 
part  of  their    ordinary  gear,   inro^wfULra  (or 
ufuUrgirders),  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emer> 
geni'y  that  might  render  them  necessary.     This 
is  what  is  cidled  /rapping  by  seamen  in  the 
English  navy,  and  they  were  always  taught  how 
to  frap  a  ship.     The  practice,  however,  is  now 
resorted  to  much  less  frequently  than  it  was  by 
the  ancients,  especially  since  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  iron  in  shipbuilding ;  and  modem 
ships  are  not  supplied  uith  undergirders  spe- 
cially prepared  for    the  purpose.      We   have 
still,  however,  occasionally  examples  of  frapping 
vessels.     The  Russian  ships  taken  in  the  Tagos 
in  1808  were  kept  together  in  this  way,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  age  and  unsound  condition. 
In  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827  the  Albion 
man-of-war  received  so   much  damage  that  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  frapping. 
Chain  cables  were  passed  round  her  under  the 
keel,  which  were  tightened  by  others  passed 
horizontally  along  the  sides  interlacing  them« 
and  she  was  brought  home  in  this  state  to  Ports- 
mouth (Conybeare,  ii.  311,  337). 

SHITTIM,  or  A'BKL-SHTT'Tnc  (Num.  mii\, 
49),  a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  over 
against  Jericho,  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Here 
the  Israelites  encamped  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  fell  into  idolatry  and 
undeanness  through  the  enticement  of  the 
Moabitish  and  Midianitish  women,  and 
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punished  by  the  death  of  24,000  of  them.    This  riant  region,  abundantly  iratered  and  famooa 

was  the  last  encampment  of  the  laraelitee  before  fur  its  beaatifol  herbage.    The  city  does  ndt 

they  entered  Canaan.     It  was  from  Shittim  that  now  lie  directly  upon  the  Choaspee  (Kerkhah), 

Joshua  sent  the  two  spies  to  view  the  land  but  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  Shapur, 

before  they  passed  over  the  Jordan  (Num.  xziL  which  rises  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the 

1  ;  XXV.  1-9 ;  Josh.  iL  1 ;  ilL  1).    According  ruins,  and  flovrs  into  the  Karun  near  Ahirai. 

to  Josephus,  Abila,  '  a  place  full  of  palms,'  The  Choaspes  is  at  present  a  mile  and  a  half  to 

stood  in  his  day  where  Shittim  was  situated,  the  west  of  the  town  (Jour,  Oeog,  Soe.  ix.  part 

which  was  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan  {AnUq,  L  71),  and  the  Karun  about  6  miles  to  the 

iv.  8.  1 ;  V.  1.  1).  east    It  is  thought,  however,  that  anciently 

SHirriM-WOOD  (Shlttah-tree,  Is.  xlL  19),  t^e  C^oaspea  bifurcated  a  Uttie  above  ^e  ruma 

a  very  valuable  kind  of  timber,  much  used  by  2^^^^,f  ^  ^^Y^  "*  F"*  *!!L''^  ,?\'^^' 

Moses  in  the  formation  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  ^«  ""'^^  ^7  ft  the  western  extremity  of  ^e 

furniture.     It  U  most  likely  to  have  been  the  P^  ^^^  \^%  ?5»P^',  and  opposite  to  the 

acacia,  which  grows  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  ?!^«™     *°°5  ,f  ^^^      "  ^^l'^  ^^ 

Arabian  desert     Its  wood  is  smooth,  beautiful,  bigtert  part  of  tibe  great  moun^ 

toQgh,  hard,  and  almost  ^corruptible.    It  was  ^^ }^^  ^!?*J^!l*^!v!*''^:  ""I-^^  ^^T' 

probably  from  plenty  of  this  tfee  growing  at  Jh^wn  extended  from  this  point  m  an  easterly 

Shittim    on   the  east    of    Jordan    that    that  direcfaon ;  it  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  ^ 

place  received  its  name  (Num.  xxv.  1 ;  Joah.  *  ^r'^\'S^  T  ^t.^^^T^^^  estimated  at 

^  ^v  200  and  120  stadia.     The  ruins  seem  at  present 

'    ^*  to  be  confined  within  a  circumference  of  7 

SHOEa    [Saotaia]  mUee,  or  about  60  stadia. 

SHlTAL.    This  word,  which  in  the  E.  T.  is        *  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 

rendered /occ,  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  city  was  baked  and  sun-dried  brick,  like  the 

Hebrews  in  somewhat  of  a  generic  sense  as  in-  Babylonian.    It  was  probably  built  originally 

eluding  also  jackals.    These  are  probably  the  by  the  Scythic  people,  whose  language  is  found 

animals  intended  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  as  foxes  are  so  on  all  the  most  ancient  of  its  remains  ;  but  it 

difficult  to  catch  alive ;  while  jackals,  on  the  ""^  ^^  doubt  enlarged  and  beautified  when 

other  hand,  associate  in  packs  which  vary  in  I>ariu8  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  empire, 

number  from  40  to  200 ;  and  also  in  Ps.  IxiiL  10,  The  magnificent  palace  which  had  so  great  a 

as    foxes  do  not  devour  dead  bodies,  while  f<^e  ^  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  best  account 

jackah  devour  the  most  infected  carrion,  greedily  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (L  5,  6), 

disinterring  the  dead,  and  eating  the  most  putrid  occupied  the  northern  portion  of   the    great 

bodies  (Oesenius,  JjCX,  811 ;  Jahn.  Bib,  AfUiq,  mound,  an  irregular  rectangle,  two  sides  of 

82  ;  Edin.  Eneyc,  art  *  Mazology,'  xiii.  428).  which  measure  1200  feet,  while  the  remaining 

Both  foxes  and  jackals  did  much  injury  to  two  fall  somewhat  short  of  1000.    It  has  been 

the  vines,  particularly  the  former  (Song  ii  16  ;  recently  exhumed  by  Sir  William  F.  Williams 

Jahn,  82).    In  the  other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  and  Mr.  Loftus,  and  is  found  to  have  consisted 

where  the  word  shual  occurs  (Neh.  iiL  85 ;  of  a  great  hall  of  stone  pillars  of  the  same  size 

Lam.  V.  18  ;  Ezek.  xiii  4)  it  appears  to  be  and  on  the  same  phm  as  that  of  Persepolis  (Ker 

applicable  to  either  animal  Porter,  Trav,  L  plate  80  ;  and  compare  plate 

Foxes  or  jackals  appear  to  have  abounded  in  45),  and  of  a  number  of  inferior  buildings  be- 

Canaan,  or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  it — a  con-  biii  the  hall,  the  material  of  which  is  brick, 

elusion  which  we  are  led  to  draw  ftrom  cities  or  The  pillars  are  arranged  faito  a  central  group  of 

diHtricts  of  country  being  called  by  their  name,  thirty-six,  standing  in  six  rows  of  six  each,  so 

as  the  land  of  Shual  (1  Sam.  xiiL  17) ;  Shaal-  m  to  form  an  exact  square  145  feet  (nearly) 

bim  (Judg.  i  86) ;  Haau>«hual  (Josh.  xv.  28).  each  way  ;  and  into  three  outlying  groups  or 

«TTT-K^m«r       i^       XI-    1 3       «  XV    X  'v  porticoes,  flanking  the  central  group  on  three 

,?°^^?^^'*5'^^V'*^'^!l''li^?i^^  Sdes,^  east,  th!  north,  and  thVw^     These 

Vu^^""'^^"^^  ^Jh   ?*™^*?*  ^^^!!  porticoes,  which  are  exactly  parallel  to  the  sides 

pitched  their  camp,  whQe  Saul  and  Israel  pitched  ^^the^er  square,  are  foJiied  of  two  rows  of 

theirs  m  Oilboa,  previous  to  tiie  battle  m  which  ^^    ^j^  ewh,  in  line  with  the  pillars  of  Uie 

he  was  overto)wn  and  slam  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  4).  ^^^  group-the  distance  between  the  outexw 

Here  dwelt  tiie  woman  who  prepared  a  chimber  ^^  piUais^the  central  group  and  the  inner 
for  Ehsha  the  prophet  when  he  J»PPcned  to      ^^  ^^  ^^  porticoes  being  64  feet     The 

pass  that  way,  and  whose  son,  i^  had  died  ^^^^  ^  ^f  ^^  kinds-those  of  the  central 

probably  from  a  «mp  ds  soM  or  stroke  ct  the  ^      ^^    j^^j^  ^^^     ^^  l,,^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^ 

sun,  he  restored  to  hfe  (2  Kings  iv    8^7).  ^^   ^^  ^^rticoes  have  round  or   bell-shaped 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as,  in  their  ^,^^3^    ^^  ,^,^8,  however,  appear  to  have 

day,  a  viUage  five  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  ^^^  snrmounted  by  the  same>pitaL     The 

Tabor  caUedSulem,  «id  there  is  stUl  a  village  ^^^  j^  g^pp^ged  to  have  h^  covered 

to  that  quarter  named  Sulam,  which  is  deemed  with  a  roof ;  but  thT^  between  that  roof 

tiie  modern  representative  of  the  Shunrai  of  ^^  ^  porticoes  was  probably  only  shaded  by 

Scripture  (Robmson,  Bes,  iiL  169, 170  ;  Wilson,  curtahis  (Loftus,  Cha&m,  373-875,  and  cori 

^  ^°f'  pare  the  description  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (L  5» 

SHU'SHAN,  or  Su'aA, '  was  the  ancient  capital  6).     It  appears  by  a  trilingual  inscription  upon 

of  Elam  or  Susiana,  the  country  between  Mount  four  of  the  pilhn  that  ti^e  palace  was  com* 

Zagros  and  the  lower  Tigris.    It  was  situated  menced  by  Darius  and  finished  by  Artaxerxee 

on  the  edge  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  MnemoiL 
25  or  80  miles  from  the  mountains,  in  a  luxu-       The  town  is  said  to  have  been  unwalled,  and 
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certainly  appears  as  an  open  place  in  the  wars  san-dried  brickB,  and  counes  of  burnt  brick  and 

of  the  successors  of  Alexander.     It  is  unfortu-  mortar,  and  stand  not  very  far  from  the  Uanbt 

nate  that  we  have  no  description  of  ancient  of  the  Kerrah,  from  whose  eastern  shore  the 

Susa  from  an  eye-witness,  since  it  doubtless  ex-  vestiges  of  this  famous  capital  are  yet  traceable 

ceeded    in  magnihcence    both   Persepolis  and  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  AbzaL     The  site  of 

Ecbatana.  this  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  princes 

With  regard  to  the  Tesidence  of  the  Persian  of  Elamis,  is  now  a  mere  wilderness,  given  up 

kings  at  Susa  there  are  conflicting  accounts,  to  beasts  of  prey'  (Ker  Porter,  Trav.  iL  il:!, 

Xenophon  was  the  first  to  relate  that  the  kings  414). 

of  Persia  had  no  fixed  court,  but  divided  the        ^jjy^    ^o  undewtand  the  signiflcmtioa  of 

year  between    Babylon,  Susa.  and  .Ecbatima  ^^    j^,^  *  ^^  ^  ^^   . .  ^^  ths^e,'  or  •  on 

tSf^v!.  "^'1:^  ^'i? '  "^T^^  '*'^;  ^J'?^^'  the  other  side,'  we  must  know  wheiti  thrspeaker 

From  hmi  the  statement  WM  repeated  by  kter  or  writ»r  was  at  the  time.     Moses  being  ^nUie 

writers.    Xenophon  assigned  the  three  mon^  east  of  Jordan  caUs  the  east  side  of  it^  on  this 

of  spring  to  Susa,  tiie  two  of  summer  to  Bcba-  ^^^.  (jjum.  xxxiL  19  ;  xxxv.  14).     In  Jodiua 

Una,  and  the  rest  of  the  y«ir  to  Babylon.  andthefoUowingbooks'on  this  ride  of  Joidan' 

Plutarch  followed  this  account  m  itsoutline ;  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^j^  ^  l^),  etc     As 

Zonaras  m  its  detsds.    Athemeusintroduced  a  g^  ^^  Nehemiah  were  written  on  the  west 

change,  for  which  H  may  be  questioned  rf  he  ^   ^he  Euphrates,   *  on  this    ride  the   river' 

hid  any  authority,  assigning  the  i(;iii^  to  Susa,  denotes  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  (En»  v.  8 ; 

the  summer  to  Ecbatana,  the  spring  to  Babylon,  ^^j^  ill  7) 
and  the   a%Uwmn  to  Persepolis.      From  him 
apparently   iElian   derived   the  notion  —  very        SnX)N.    [ZiD05.] 

absurd  to  one  who  knows  the  localities — that        QVnr\T»  a»^»^.  av     •      i^rn   /r    v    *••  o 

Susa  was  the  summer  and  Ecbatamw  the  winter  ,  ^I HOI^  S^HOB,  the  mw  NUe  ( Josk  riiL  8 ; 

residence  of  the  Persian  monarch.    It  may  be  ^  ^^^  "l"*  f  LS'  !f^-    *  ^'-i  "^  3'  ^^ 

doubted  whether  there  is  more  than  a  sUght  P^^^  S^.J"'*^^  **'%"r'u;i^*^\  ^""^  *" 

baris  of  truth  even  in  Xenophon's  accoiit  "^^^^  ^^f^i*"  ^Jf ^1^^  *?^  J"?^  T!!?^ 

Susa  appears  in  ^Ischylus  and  Herodotus,  as  ■^??*  ^^  th®  black  or  dark  sbme  left  after  the 

in  Scripture,  to  be  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  »^«»"ie»<»  or  tne  waters, 
court,  and  indeed  there  is  abundant  testimony        SIIaAS,  or  Silya'nxts,  a  '  chief  man  among 

to  this  point  lh>m  various  writers  (Strabo,  xy.  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,'  and  a  prophet — ue. 

1031 ;  Pausan.  ilL  9.  3  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  11.  a  Christian  teacher— who  was,  along  with  Judas 

7).     It  is  imposrible,  therefore,  to  believe  the  sumamed  Barsabas,  joined  in  the  commiarion 

statement  of  Xenophon,  that  it  was  only  occu-  which  the  apostles  and  elders  gave  to  Paul  and 

pied  three  months  out  of  the  twelve.     Probably  Barnabas  to  go  to  Antioch  with  the  decrees 

it  was  the  oniinary  court  residence,  except  for  wliich  they  had  lately  ordained  on  the  subject 

the  two  or  three  hottest  months  of  the  summer,  of  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  22-32  ;  xri  4).     As  a 

when  there  was  a  removal  to  the  mountains,  separation  took  place  at  Antioch  between  Paul 

perhaps  commonly  to  Ecbatana,  but  no  doubt  and  Barnabas,  the  former  chose  Silas  as  a  com- 

sometimes  to   Persepolis,   where    Darius    and  panion,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  in 

Xerxes  both  built  palaces.     Visits  to  Babylon  hisfuturejoumeyingsin  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia, 

would  occasionally  be  paid,  especially  in  the  and  Greece.    At  Philippi  he  was  a  fellow-pri- 

winter,  but  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would  constitute,  soner  with  the  apostle,  and  with  him  *  at  mid- 

as  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  aware,  the  only  night  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God'  in  the 

regular  stations  of  the  court — the  one  in  the  prison  (xv.  40,  41 ;  xvi  19,  23,  25  ;  xvii  1, 

height  of  summer,   the  other  during  the  re-  4,  10,  14;  xviiL  5).     In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

maiuder  of  the  year.  he  is  always  called  Silas,  while  Paul  in  his 

'  According  to  Strabo,  the  principal  treasuries  epistles  always  gives  him  his  fall  name  Sil- 

of  the  Persian  monarchs  were  in  Persepolis  and  vanus  (2  Cor.  L  19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  L 

PasargadK,  which  were  regarded  as  places  of  1).     In  the  lost  two  epistles  he  joins  him  with 

greater  strength  than  Susa  (xv.  1032;  ;  and  it  himself  and  Timothy  in  the  inscription  :  '  Paul 

is  certain  that  Alexander  found   considerable  and  Sil  vanus  and  Timotheus  unto  the  church  of 

wealth  at  Pasa^gadsB  (Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  ilL  the  Thessalonians' — a  token  of  the  estimation 

18).     Still,  the  great  treasure  appears  even  at  in  which  he  held  him.     The  last  notice  which 

that  time  to  have  been  at  Susa,  where  the  silver  we  have  of  him  in  the  Acts  is  of  his  having  come 

captured  amounted  to  50,000  talents,  or  more  along  with  Timothy  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth 

than  twelve  millions  sterling  (Arrian,  liL  16).  on  occasion  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  that  city  (Acts 

Ecbatana  had  its  own  small  treasury,   from  xvii.  14,  15  ;  xviii.  1,  5) ;  and  it  is  to  this  time 

which  Darius  carried  away  7000  talents   (Ih.  doubtless  thut  the  apostle  refers  in  his  Second 

19).' — Rawlinson  in  Herodot.  iii  254,  256.  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  several  years 

'  The  ruins  of  Susa,'  says  Sir  R  Ker  Porter,  after  this  (i.  19).    These  are  the  last  notices 

'  present  an  appearance  not  at  all  unlike  those  which  we  have  of  him  in  connection  with  the 

of  Babylon,  being  a  succession  of  similar  mounds  apostle  Paul.    Whether  he  afterwards  became 

covered  nvith  fragments  of  bricks,  tiles,  etc,  and  connected  in  any  way  with  Peter  it  is  now  im- 

stretching  over  a  space  of  country  to  the  extent  possible  to  say ;  but  that  apostle  sent  his  First 

of  ten  or  twelve  miles.     Of  these  mounds,  two  Epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  'the  strangers 

stand  pre-eminent  and  of  enormous  extent ;  one  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Qalatia,  Cappa- 

being  in  circumference  a  mile,  and  the  other  docia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia'  by  '  Silvanus,'  whom 

nearly  two ;  their  height  measures  about  150  he  calls  'a  faithful  brother'  (1  Pet  L  1  ;  v.  1*2>. 

feet    They  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of  Some  have  supposed  this  Silvanus  to  be  the  Silas 
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of  Paul;  others  have  deemed  him  a  different 
person. 

SrLOAM,  or  S/loah,  a  pool  of  water  at  Jeru- 
salem,  situated  near  the  south-east  comer  of  that 
city.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson's  mea- 
surements, an  oblong  reservoir  58  feet  long,  IS 
feet  broad,  and  19  feet  deep,  and  is  still  in  a 
state  of  considerable  repair,  though  bushes  are 
growing  here  and  there  out  of  the  wall  At  the 
upper  part  of  its  extremity,  near  the  hill  Ophal, 
an  arched  entrance  is  visible.  Entering  by  this 
arch,  and  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps  through 
an  archway  to  the  depth  of  the  pool  without, 
you  come  to  an  outer  basin  about  six  feet  in 
breadth,  out  of  which  the  water  flows  by  a  small 
groove  to  the  pool  in  front  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
from  which  it  again  flows  to  water  in  its  pro- 
gress the  adjacent  gardens.  The  upper  pool — 
or  fount,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — ^forms  the 
entrance  to  a  circuitous  subterranean  conduit 
1750  feet  in  length,  which  is  cut  through  the 
rocky  hill  Ophal,  along  which  the  water  flows 
from  what  is  called  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin. 
There  is  a  periodical  but  irregular  flow  of  the 
waters  of  Siloam.  They  will  rise  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  a  foot  or  more,  and  shortly 
after  they  will  cease  to  flow,  and  the  water  in 
the  basin  again  sinks  to  its  former  level  A  rise 
in  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  cor- 
responding to  this  was  observed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
connection  between  them  (Robinson,  Bet.  I  493). 

From  Neh.  iii.  15  it  appears  that  'the  pool 
of  Siloah'  was  *  by  the  king's  garden.*  In  Is. 
viii.  6  *  the  waters  of  Siloah'  are  said  to  '  flow 
softly' — a  contrast  being  drawn  between  them 
and  the  '  strong  and  many  waters  of  the  river ' 
Euphrates.  The  pool  of  Siloam  is  particularly 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  miraculous 
cure  of  the  blind  man.  Our  Lord,  after  anoint- 
ing his  eyes  with  clay,  said  to  him,  '  Go  wash  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam.  He  went  his  way  therefore, 
and  washed,  and  came  seeing '  (John  ix.  6,  7). 

Our  Lord  refers  to  the  tower  of  Siloam,  which 
fell  and  killed  eighteen  men  (Luke  xiii.  4).  Of 
this  accident  we  have  no  other  account. 

There  is  a  village  named  Siloam  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  a  short  way  to  the  north  of  the 
pool  (Wilson,  L  499). 

SILVER    [Metals.] 

SIM'EON,  the  second  son  of  Jacob  by  his 
wife  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33),  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  and  his  brother  Levi 
treacherously  slew  the  Shechemites,  and  carried 
off"  their  property,  while  they  were  honestly  ful- 
filling the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered 
vrith  them  (xxxiv.  25-29).  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed expressed  in  strong  language  his  detestation 
of  their  conduct,  and  instead  of  a  blessing  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  their  descendants  :  *  I  will 
divide  them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel' 
(xlix.  5-7).  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt  this  tnbe  consisted  of  59,300  'males 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  aU  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war'  (Num.  L  22,  23) ;  but 
when  a  second  enumeration  was  made  of  them 
shortly  before  they  entered  Canaan  it  consisted 
of  only  22,200  (xxvi  14) — a  decrease  of  no 
fewer  than  87,100 — while  soma  of  the  other 


tribes  had  increased  their  numbers.  Whether, 
like  their  ancestor,  they  were  a  fierce  and  law- 
less race,  and  had  been  specially  punished  on 
account  of  their  wicked  rebellious  spirit — for 
example,  in  the  recent  matter  of  Baal-peor,  when 
there  '  died  in  the  plague  twenty  and  four  thou- 
sand'— ^is  not  stated  (xxv.  1-9).  Zimri,  however, 
whose  case  is  specially  singled  out,  was  '  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites.'  The 
tribe  of  Simeon  received  its  inheritance  out  of 
the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  '  for  the  part 
of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them'  (Josh.  xix.  1,  9) ;  and  the  two  tribes 
joined  together  in  fighting  against  the  Canaanites 
in  their  respective  lots  (Judg.  L  3,  4,  17,  18). 
The  lot  of  Simeon  lay  on  the  south-west  of 
Canaan  toward  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
Beer-sheba  and  Ziklag,  besides  various  other 
cities  and  villages,  were  situated  in  it  (Josh.  xix. 
2,  5-d).  Mention  is  made  of  apparently  more 
than  one  migration  of  Simeonites  toward  the 
south,  the  last  of  them  to  Mount  Seir,  where 
they  smote  the  Amalekites  that  had  escaped  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  iv.  89-43).  Simeon 
or  Simon  appears  to  have  become  a  somewhat 
common  name  among  the  Jews.  In  the  N.  T. 
we  meet  with  good  old  Simeon,  who  in  the 
temple  took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms  and 
now  wished  to  depart  In  peace,  for  his  eyes  had 
seen  the  salvation  of  God  (Luke  ii.  25-30) ;  with 
'  Simon  called  Peter,'  one  of  the  twelve  (Matt, 
iv.  18) ;  with  '  Simon  called  Zelotes,'  another 
of  our  Lord's  disciples  (Luke  vi.  15) ;  with 
Simon  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vL  71) ; 
with  Simon,  a  brother  or  near  relative  of  our 
Lord  (Matt  xiiL  55) ;  with  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
who  invited  him  to  eat  with  him,  but  yet  ne- 
glected to  show  him  the  usual  civilities  (Luke 
vlL  86,  44-46) ;  with  Simon  the  leper  (Matt 
xxvi.  6) ;  with  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was 
compelled  to  help  our  Lord  to  bear  his  cross 
(Matt,  xxvii.  32  ;  Luke  xxiiL  26) ;  with  Simon 
the  tanner,  with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa 
(Acts  ix.  43) ;  and  with  Simon  Magus,  who  be- 
witched the  people  of  Samaria  with  his  sorcery 
(viii.  9-24),  of  whom  in  after-life  many  stories 
are  told,  on  most  of  which  little  or  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed. 

StMON  ZELO'TEa    [Apostles.] 

SIN.  1.  A  city  of  Egypt  The  woid  in 
Arabic  signifies  mud,  and  is  generally  understood 
of  Pelusium,  which  was  so  called  from  wrjXotf 
mud,  Ezekiel  styles  it '  the  strength  of  Egypt' 
(xxx.  15,  16),  and  Suidas  '  the  key  of  Egypt,' 
or  its  strong  barrier  on  the  side  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  (Hales,  Chron.  I  875).  The  site  of 
Pelusium  can  now  only  be  approached  in  boats 
when  the  Nile  is  flooded,  or  when  the  heats  of 
summer  have  dried  the  mud  brought  down  by 
the  river.  The  remains  consist  only  of  mounds 
and  a  few  fallen  colunms  (Wilkinson,  Mod, 
Egypt  L  406,  444). 

2.  A  wilderness  between  Elim  and  Sinai 
(Exod.  xvL  1) ;  or  to  state  the  locality  more 
nearly,  between  Elim  and  Rephidim  (xvii.  1. 
See  for  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  more  par- 
ticularly Num.  xxxiiL  9-15).  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which 
was  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Arabia-Petraa 
(Num.  XX.  1). 
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SrNAL     [JOURVETDf  08  OF  THl  ISBAILITEB.] 

SIlflM,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  at  a 
distance  fh)m  and  probably  to  the  south  or  east 
of  Canaan  (Is.  xlix.  12).  Some  by  the  Sinim 
understand  the  inhabitants  of  Sin,  the  P^usi- 
otes,  and  by  synecdoche  the  Egyptians;  bat 
as  the  text  appears  to  point  to  a  more  distant 
country,  others  would  refer  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Syene,  a  city  in  the  extreme  southern  limits 
of  Egypt  Qesenius  and  others  would  under- 
stand it  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese  (Sinenses,  Lex, 
584) — an  interpretation  which  we  think  very 
doubtfuL 

8IS1SRA,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  His 
army  being  completely  routed  by  Barak,  he 
'  lighted  down  off  his.  chariot,  and  fled  away  on 
his  feet;'  and  taking  refuge  in  the  tent  of 
Jael,  the  wife  of  Heb^  the  Kenite,  she  covered 
him  with  a  mantle  ;  and  he  having  asked  her 
for  water  to  drink  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk 
and  gave  it  to  him.  Weary  and  fatigued  he 
fell  fast  asleep ;  and  she,  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity, '  took  a  nail  of  the  tent  and  went  softly 
unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples, 
and  fastened  it  to  the  ground ;  and  so  he  died' 
(Judg.  iv.  2,  15*21).  It  does  not  seem  easy  to 
understand  how  Jael  should  have  been  able  to 
drive  a  nail  into  the  temples  of  Sisera  without 
awaking  him  :  the  deep  sleep  into  which  he 
had  fallen  may,  perhaps,  partly  account  for  this. 
In  excavating  some  years  ago  two  different 
mounds  in  the  plain  Oorumiah  in  Persia,  a 
skeleton  was  found  in  each  of  them  with  spikes 
or  nails  driven  into  the  skulls.  The  spikes  in 
the  one  were  of  copper,  and  were  from  four  to 
five  inches  long  :  what  they  were  in  the  other 
case  is' not  particularly  mentioned  {Amer,  Miss. 
Her,  1838,  458,  450). 

SrVAN,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish 
•acred  year,  and  the  ninth  of  the  ci^iL  It  com- 
menced, according  to  the  rabbins,  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  May  ;  but  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others  who  follow  him,  with  that  of  June. 
The  word  occurs  only  in  Esther  viii  9.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  this  month  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
On  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  is  a  feast  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  Maccabees  over  the 
heathens  of  Bethshan  (1  Maccab.  v.  52).  On  the 
twenty-third,  a  fast  to  bewail  Jeroboam's  for- 
bidding the  first-fruits  being  carried  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  are  also  in  it  some  other  super- 
stitious festivals  of  small  note. 

SLIME.      [ASPHALTUM.] 

SMYR'NA,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  to  which  Christ  Jesus  sent 
messages  by  his  servant  John.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  but  was  repeateiUy  destroyed  and 
again  rebuilt  Strabo  describes  it  as  in  his 
time  the  finest  town  in  Asia,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  it  is  much  better  built  than  Con- 
stantinople, the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  interior  of  the  city,  however,  disappoints 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  view  had  of  it  in 
approaching  it  by  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  as  in  most  Oriental 
dties.    There  are  Cyclopean  remains  on  the 


hills  at  the  nortli-east  extremity  of  the  bay,  in- 
dicating the  acropolis  of  an  ancient  city  {BA, 
Sac  viiL  876).  There  are  now  ecazoelj  any 
traces  of  the  splendid  edifices  which  once 
adorned  this  ancient  dty.  Of  the  stadium  the 
ground  plot  only  remains  :  it  is  stripped  of  iti 
seats  and  marble  decorations.  Smyrna,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  place  of  great  trade  :  it  is  one  of 
the  few  ancient  cities  which  has  kept  its  ground 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  central  point  for  the 
trade  of  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Asia  on 
the  other,  and  also  of  Africa  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fiourishing  commercial  cities  in  the  Tnzk- 
ish  dominions  (Rosen.  Otog.  iii  24).  The  popu- 
lation of  Smyrna  is  very  variously  estimatoi : 
no  two  statements  agree.  Dr.  Wilson  says 
it  is  *  loosely  estimated  at  150,000,  of  whom 
35,000  are  Greeks,  4500  Armenians,  9000  or 
10,000  Jews,  2000  Franks,  and  the  rest  Tmks, 
and  other  Asiatic  Mohammedans'  (Wilson,  iL 
424).  Colonel  Chesney  says :  '  The  population 
approaches  130,000,  and  consists  of  about 
70,000  Turks,  30,000  Greeks,  12,000  Spanish 
Jews,  7000  Armenians,  the  rest  being  composed 
of  the  mixed  races  of  sil  nations,  called  Levan- 
tines'  (Chesney,  Bxped,  312). 

Christianity  must  have  been  early  introduced 
into  Smyrna ;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  is  not 
known.  The  church  in  this  city  is  highly  com- 
mended in  the  message  sent  to  it  by  Jesus 
Christ  through  his  servant  John.  It  and 
that  at  Pliiladelphia  are  the  only  two  which 
meet  with  no  rebuke  (Rev.  iL  8-11).  Polycaip 
might  possibly  be  the  angel  of  the  church  at 
Smyrna  to  whom  the  message  was  sent — at  least 
if  Bishop  Pearson's  opinion  be  well  founded, 
that  his  martyrdom  took  place,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  147,  though 
other  writers  assign  to  it  a  later  date  (Wake's 
Apostolical  Fathers^  66).  The  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Smyrna  belong  of  course  to  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  Armenians  to  the  Armenian 
church.  Christianity  still  lingers  there  in 
name  ;  but  its  lif^ht  has  long  been  extinguished, 
and  it  is  so  distorted  and  corrupted  that  even 
the  form  of  it  in  its  doctrines  and  ordinances  is 
gone. 

SNAIL,  a  well-known  animal,  very  injurious 
to  fruit-trees  and  other  garden  productions. 
Some  snails  have  shells  ;  others,  called  slugs, 

are  without  shells.  The  word  7173C  probably 
refers  specially  to  those  without  shells,  which 
ore  so  called  on  account  of  their  moisture  and 
sliminess.  At  the  termination  of  their  body 
there  is  an  opening  out  of  which  a  thick  glu- 
tinous fiuid  oozes.  The  surface  of  their  whole 
body  is  also  liberally  supplied  with  a  glutinous 
secretion  of  the  same  sort,  but  thinner  in  its 
consistence  {Edin,  Encifc,  *  Molluscs,'  xiv.  613). 
The  word  occurs  only  in  Ps.  IviiL  9:  'As  a 
snail  which  melteth,  let  every  one  of  them  pass 
away' — i.e,  *  which  emits  slime,  moistening 
its  way,  so  that  the  longer  it  goes  the  more  it 
is  di>u}olved,  and  at  length  wastes  away  tmA 
dies '  (Gresenius,  Lex.  802). 

SOCI'ET  Y :  Its  PaooREas.  When  God  created 
Adam,  he  placed  him  *  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it'  (Gen.  iL  15).  He  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  dominion  over  the  whole 
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animal  creation  in  earth,  air,  and  sea  (L  28). 
Such  was  the  original  condition  of  man ;  bat 
on  Adam's  fall  his  prospects  were  greatly  dark- 
ened  :  '  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  Uiy  sake  ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  1^  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return'  (iiL  17-19). 

Such  was  now  the  destiny  of  man,  and  it  was 
fearfully  realised  in  his  ftiture  history.  Cain, 
Adam's  eldest  son,  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  ; 
and  his  second  son,  Abel,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
The  one  *  brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  ;'  the  other '  brought  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.' 
Abel's  saoifice  was  accepted  by  God,  while 
Cain's  was  rejected.  Thus  early  do  we  meet 
with  sacrifice  and  offering ;  but  we  also  early 
meet  with  murder.  Cain,  probably  chagrined 
at  the  more  favourable  acceptance  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  than  of  his  own,  '  when  they  were  in 
the  field  rose  up  against  him  and  slew  him.' 

After  Abel's  death  *  Cain  went  out  fh)m  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.'  He  must  have  mar- 
ried his  own  sister,  for  he  had  a  son  named 
Enoch,  and  he  builded  what  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  called  a  city,  but  which  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  hamlet  or  village,  for  there 
could  not  yet  be  inhabitants  for  a  town  or  city, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  his  son.  Lamech, 
of  the  fifth  generation  in  the  line  of  his  descend- 
ants, married  two  wives,  perhaps  the  first  ex- 
ample of  polygamy  among  mankind.  Three  of 
Lamech's  sons  were  distinguished  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  arts  of  life  ;  Jabal  as  '  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle ;' 
Jubal  as  '  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ  ; '  and  Tubal-Coin  as  an  *  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  (copper)  and  iron '  (Gen.  iv.) 

After  Abel's  death  Adam  had  another  son 
named  Seth,  who,  at  the  age  of  105,  begat  a  son 
called  Enos  ;  and  it  is  added,  '  then  began  men 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; '  the  margin 
has  it,  '  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  The  birth  of  Enos  did  not  take  place 
until  285  years  after  the  creation  ;  but  hitherto 
religious  worship  was  probably  very  much  of  a 
domestic  character  ;  perhaps  the  language  here 
used  may  have  reference  to  worship  of  a  more 
public  nature.  The  descendants  of  Adam,  in 
the  line  of  Seth,  were  remarkable  for  the  great 
age  to  which  they  lived,  most  of  them  down  to 
Noah  living  upwards  of  900  years ;  and  what  is 
also  singular,  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
long  of  having  chUdren  as  compared  with  men 
in  later  times,  tmlras  it  be  supposed  they  may 
have  had  children  before  those  in  the  line  given, 
as  they  doubtless  had  children  besides  them, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  in  the  line  of  Cain  and 
that  of  Seth  there  occur  several  of  the  same  or 
similar  names,  as  Enoch  and  Lamech.  Methu- 
sael  and  Methuselah  also  resemble  each  other 
in  sound,  though  they  differ  in  signification  (iv. 
25,  26  ;  V.) 

But  as  mankind  multiplied '  the  sons  of  God' 
(by  whom  we  understand  the  descendants  of 


Seth),  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  '  the  daughters 
of  men'  (the  descendants  of  Cain),  intermarried 
with  them  ;  and  of  such  ill-assorted  marriages 
there  were  meet  and  baneful  fruits.  'There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;'  and 
now  there  were  bom  unto  the  world  those  who 
'  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown.'  '  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  Qod^ 
and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  ;  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.' 
To  punish,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  wicked- 
ness, God  determined  to  destroy  the  earth  with 
its  inhabitants  by  bringing  a  flood  upon  them  ; 
but  he  commanded  Noah  to  build  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  himself  and  hia  family.  The  ark, 
which  was  to  contain  not  them  only,  but  animala 
of  every  sort — beasts,  and  birds,  and  creeping 
things — ^was  of  course  a  large  building,  and  the 
erection  of  it  would  impl^  considerable  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  carpentry  arts,  perhaps 
of  house-building,  and  even  of  ship-buildiiig.  On 
coming  out  of  the  ark  one  of  the  first  things 
which  Noah  did  was  to  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon.  He 
now  'began  to  be  an  husbimdman,  and  he 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  he  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken.'  We  have  thus  early  an  ex- 
ample of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  its  fruit  into  wine,  and  of  the 
abuse  thereof  to  drunkenness,  the  fruitful  parent 
of  all  other  vice  and  misery.  Noah  lived  after 
the  flood  850  years,  and  at  length  died  at  the 
age  of  950  (vL  viii.  20  ;  ix.  20,  21,  28,  29). 

And  now  men  once  more  multiplied  on  the 
earth.  Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth,  became  the  fathers  of  new  races,  at  first 
probably  chiefly  in  the  East,  but  who  afterwards 
spread  over  the  world.  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of 
Ham,  '  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.' 
It  is  also  said  '  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord  ; '  '  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Ashur'  {marg,  *  he  went  out  into  As83rria'), 
'  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth, 
and  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  ;  the  same  is  a  great  city'  (Gen.  x.  1,  6, 
8-12).  Here  we  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
building,  which  would  imply  considerable  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  some  of  the  more  common 
arts  of  life,  though,  as  there  could  as  yet  be  no 
great  amoimt  of  population,  most  of  these  cities, 
whatever  some  of  them  might  become  after- 
wards, were  probably  in  the  first  instance  but 
inconsiderable  places.  The  whole  earth  was 
still  of  but  one  language  ;  and  with  the  view  of 
keeping  together  they  set  about  building  Babel 
and  its  famous  tower.  They  made  brick  and  burnt 
them,  and  they  had  slime  {bHunun)  for  mor- 
tar— materials  afterwards  lurgely  employed  in 
building  the  great  Babylon  ;  but  now  God  con- 
founded their  language,  so  that  they  could  not 
understand  one  another's  speech  :  '  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  they  left  off  to  build 
the  city'  (Gen.  xL  1-9). 

The  age  of  man  was  now  materially  contracted. 
Shem,  Noah's  eldest  son,  lived  600  years  :  Te» 
nh,  the  eighth  from  Shem,  and  the  father  of 
Abraham,  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xL  10- 
26,  82).    If  the  long  lives  of  Adam  and  his  im* 
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mediate  dencendants  were  with  a  view  to  the 
earlier  population  of  the  world,  we  may  account 
for  the  contraction  of  man's  life  after  the  flood 
by  the  fact,  that  while  one  family  (Adam  and 
Eve)  was  to  g^ve  birth  to  the  race  which  was  to 
people  the  earth  after  the  creation,  there  were 
four  families  (Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth's) 
to  give  birth  to  the  race  which  was  to  people  it 
after  the  flood;  and  consequently  the  process 
of  population  would  advance  in  a  vastly  in- 
creased  ratio. 

Abraham,  when  he  came  forth  along  with 
Terah  his  father  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees 
(the  cradle  of  the  human  race),  no  dOubt  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  population ;  and 
when  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  he  found 
there  also  a  considerable  population.  The  in- 
habitants consisted  of  various  tribes,  *  the  Ken- 
ites,  and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Bephaims,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Gii^gashites,  and  the  Jebuzites' 
(Gen.  XV.  19-21).  We  also  read  of  other  tribes 
in  Canaan  or  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
country  (xiv.  5-7).  We  likewise  find  kings  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  in  the  East,  of 
Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellaser, 
Chederlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  probably  also 
Tidal  king  of  nations ;  in  the  west,  we  have 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Admah,  Ze- 
boim,  and  Zoar ;  but  as  all  the  latter  places 
were  near  each  other,  the  territory  of  their 
kings  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  (xiv. 
1,  2).  We  also  read  of  Melchizedek  king  of 
Salem,  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar,  and  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  (xiL  15  ;  xiv.  18  ;  xx.  2). 
We  now  likewise  for  the  first  time  read  of  war, 
and  of  wide-spread  war  too  <xiv.  1-16) ;  though 
we  fear  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  nations 
warred  w^ith  each  other. 

Of  the  shepherd  state  of  society  we  have  the 
first  distinct  example  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Of  Abraham  it  is  said  *  he  was  very  rich 
in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  ;  and  Lot  also, 
which  went  with  Abrnhani,  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to 
bear  them  that  they  might  dwell  together  :  for 
their  substance  was  great'  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  5,  6). 
In  the  days  of  the  imtrinrchs  there  appear  to 
have  been  considerable  tracts  of  country  which 
did  not  belong  to  any  particular  individuals, 
but  where  any  one,  even  strangers,  might  feed 
their  flocks.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Canaan  was  not  at  that  time  well  peopled. 

Isaac  not  only  had  flocks  and  herds,  but  he 
also  cultivated  the  ground.  W^hen  sojourning 
in  Gerar,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, '  he  sowed 
in  tliat  land,  and  received  the  same  year  an 
hundred-fold'  (Gen.  xxvi.  1*2,  14).  Joseph's 
dream  (Gen.  xxxviL  5-7)  would  indicate  fami- 
liarity with  the  operations  of  the  harvest  field  ; 
but  though  com  was  no  doubt  then  grown  in 
Canaan,  it  was  probably  to  no  great  extent,  and 
could  not  be  fully  relied  on  for  8upi)lying  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  We  at  least  find 
famines  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiL  10), 
of  Isaac  (xxvi.  1),  of  Jacob  (xlii.  1,  2).  In 
Egypt  it  was  probably  grown  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  though  even  there  we  find  seven  years 
of  plenty  followed  by  seven  years  of  scarcity 
{xlL  46-49,  53-57). 


We  meet  with  indicationfl  of  Tizioat  other 
arts  besides  husbandry,  as  of  spinning,  dyeing 
and  no  doubt  weaving  (Oen.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxvii 
8  ;  xxxviiL  2S).  We  also  read  of  tents  (xiii.  3, 
6,  25,  27) ;  of  baking  (xviiL  5,  6  ;  jdx.  8  ;  xL 
16,  17) ;  of  knives  (xxiL  6) ;  of  swords  (xxviL 
40  ;  xxxi  26 ;  xxxiv.  85) ;  ik  bows  and  qnivai 
(xxviL  3) ;  of  money  by  weight  (xxiiL  16 ; 
xxxviL  28  ;  xliL  25-28 ;  zliiL  12,  21 ;  zlviL 
14) ;  of  the  purchase  with  money  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  as  a  buiying-plaoe  by  Abraham 
(xxiiL  8-20) ;  of  a  field  at  Shechem  by  Jacob 
(xxxiiL  19).  We  also  read  of  traders :  '  Iidi- 
maelites  who  came  from  GUead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  Egypt ;'  of  thepurcbaae  by  them 
of  Joseph,  and  of  the  sale  of  h^  again  by  them 
to  Potiphar  ;  for  human  beings  it  appears  were 
thus  early  bought  and  sold  (xxxviL  25,  28,  86) ; 
of  asses  and  camels,  used  both  for  lidbig  on  and 
as  beasts  of  burden  (xxiL  8  ;  xxiv.  10,  61,  64  ; 
xxxi.  17 ;  xliL  26-28 ;  xiv.  28) ;  of  images  of 
gods  (xxxL  19,  84  ;  xxxv.  2,  4) ;  of  goMni  ear- 
rings and  bracelets,  *  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels 
of  gold*  (xxiv.  22,  58  ;  xxxv.  4 ;  zxzviiL  18)  ; 
of  songs,  and  tabrets,  and  harps  (zxxL  27).  In 
Eg3rpt  the  course  of  improvement  was  no  doubt 
carried  much  further  tiian  in  Canaan.  When 
Pharaoh  appointed  Joseph  to  be  governor  of 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  *  took  off  the  ring  from 
his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
arrayed  him  in  vesture  of  fine  iLien,  and  put  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  and  he  made  him 
ride  in  &e  second  chariot  which  he  had*  (xli. 
41-43).  When  Jacob  and  his  family  were  to 
be  brought  down  to  Eg>'pt  waggons  were  sent 
up  to  Canaan  to  bring  them  down  (xiv.  19). 
Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed  whin 
they  died  (1.  2,  26).  W^e  also  read  for  the  first 
time  of  horses  and  of  horsemen  (xlviL  17  ;  L  9). 
These  circumstances,  trivial  as  some  of  them 
may  appear,  will  furnish  to  reflective  and  intelli- 
gent readers  some  aid  in  estimating  the  progress 
of  the  arts  of  life  during  the  period  to  which 
they  refer.  W^e  do  not  mean  they  will  give  a 
full  and  adequate  idea  of  it ;  but  they  embody 
the  chief  information  which  we  have,  incidentally, 
in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject 

Meanwhile  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  *  the  wickedness  of  man  was  again 
great  in  the  earth.'  The  sin  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  a  fearful 
proof  of  this  (Gen.  xviii.  20,  21  ;  xix.  4,  5,  24, 
25).  The  sins  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian 
are  nearly  all  of  one  class,  relating  to  the  un- 
lawful intercourse  of  the  sexes  ;  as  of  Lot's 
daughters  (xix.  30-36) ;  Jacob's  daughter  Dinah 
(xxxiv.  1,  2)  ;  his  sons  Beuben  (xxxv.  22)  and 
Judah  (xxxviii.  15,  16,  24-2G)  ;  also  the  wife  of 
Potiphar  (xxxix.  7-12).  It  is  painful  to  observe 
the  lax  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject  of 
even  Abraham  and  Sarah  (xiL  10-16  ;  xx.  1-8), 
of  Lot  (xix.  7,  8),  and  of  Isaac  (xxvi.  6-9). 
Joseph  is  the  only  one  who  shews  just  views 
and  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  that  under 
peculiar  temptations  (xxxix.  7-12).  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
Abimelech  king  of  Gerar,  shewed  far  more  cor- 
rect views  in  regard  to  marriage  than  either 
Abraham  or  Isaac  :  probably  idl  they  had  in 
view  was  simply  polygamy,  the  lawfulness  of 
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which  WAS  not  then  questioned  by  any  one,  and 
they  administered  jnst  rebukes  to  the  two  patri- 
archs for  their  falsehood  (zii  17-20  ;  xx.  8^16  ; 
zxvL  9-11).  Even  Shechem,  who  defiled  Dinah, 
entertained  very  honourable  views  in  regard  to 
mairiage  with  her  (zxxiv.  8-24). 

We  have  little  information  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  religrion  daring  this  i)eriod,  except  as  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendiuits.  Melchizedek 
king  of  Salem  is  called  '  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,'  and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  Abra- 
ham. The  patriarch  acknowledged  hini  as  such, 
for  *  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all '  (xiv.  18-20) ;  and 
the  apostle  Paul  speaks  in  no  measured  terms 
of  Melchizedek  in  his  official  character,  and 
claims  superiority  for  him  over  Abraham,  saying, 
*■  Without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better'  (Heb.  viL  1-7, 16-24).  Abimelech, 
the  king  of  Gerar  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  uses 
the  language  of  piety,  and  even  addresses  a  prayer 
to  Jehovahf  and  Ooid  acknowledges  his  plea  that 
he  had  acted  'in  the  integrity  of  his  heart' 
(Gen.  XX.  4,  6,  9).  Abimelech  the  king  of 
Gerar  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  was  most  likdy  a 
different  person,  and  he  also  makes  use  of  pious 
language,  and  makes  reference  to  Jehovidi  as 
God  (xxvi  28,  29).  Laban  likewise  employs 
the  language  of  piety,  and  makes  mention  of 
God  under  the  name  of  Jehovah  (xxiy.  81,  60, 
61 ;  xxxL  63) ;  but  his  conduct  to  Jacob  be- 
speaks him  a  very  doubtful  character  (xxviiL 
16-30  ;  xxxL  1-7).  It  also  appears  that  he  had 
idols  in  his  house,  so  that  he  was  probably  an 
idolater  (xxxi.  19,  80,  32,  84,  36) ;  as  was  like- 
wise Terah,  Abraham's  father,  and  others 
of  the  family  in  Mesopotamia  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 
14).  Probably  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk>d 
was  then  not  altogether  lost  in  the  East ;  the 
people  of  these  countries  might  acknowledge 
Jehovah  as  a  god  (Gen.  xxxi.  63),  while  yet 
they  had  gods  of  their  own,  or  at  least  wor- 
shipped idols.  Heathen  nations  have  commonly 
been  very  tolerant  of  the  gods  of  each  other. 

Egjrpt  is  generally  considered  as  having  early 
made  materUl  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  ;  and 
the  Hebrews,  during  the  long  period  they  were 
in  that  country,  probably  made  considerable 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  though  the 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  might 
interfere  materially  with  this,  unless  perhaps  in 
particular  cases.  We  now  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  among  them  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant arts — written  language  (Exod.  xviL  14  ; 
xxxL  18),  and  the  art  of  writing  impli^  also  the 
art  of  reading.  There  must  also  have  been 
considerable  skill  in  metallurgy,  as  shewn  in 
their  making  the  golden  calf,  first  in  casting  it 
in  a  mould,  and  afterwards  fashioning  it  wi&  a 
graving  tool  (xxxiL  4 ;  see  also  xxxi  v.  17). 
There,  must  have  been  still  greater  and  more 
varied  knowledge  and  skill  shewn  in  making  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
the  mercy-seat  with  the  two  cherubim  of  gold, 
and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  altar  of  bumtp 
offering,  and  the  laver  with  all  their  furniture, 
and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and 
for  his  sons.  This  indeed  was  in  a  special 
manner  the  work  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  who 
were  '  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Qcdf  in  wisdom, 
and  in  understandings  and  In  knowledge^  and  in 


an  manner  of  workmanship ;'  and  others  who 
were  similarly  endowed  (xxxi.  l-lo).  Though 
the  gifts  presented  by  the  people  for  the  objects 
now  mentioned  might  be  partly  of  Egyptian 
(xL  2  ;  xiL  35,  86),  they  were  probably  also 
partly  of  Hebrew  origin.  Among  them  were 
'  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  and  rings  and  tablets, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass  (copper), 
and  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  for  the 
ephod  and  for  the  breastplate.'  We  have  also 
notice  of  arts  exercised  by  the  women :  '  And 
all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted  did 
spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which 
they  had  spun,  both  of  blue  and  of  purple,  and 
of  scarlet  and  of  fine  linen '  (xxxr.  22-27).  Let 
any  one  read  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  its  various  appurtenances  in 
Exod.  xxxvi.-xL,  and  he  cannot  fsdl  to  be  struck 
with  the  knowledge  and  skill  manifested  in 
every  department  of  the  work.  The  only  other 
example  which  we  have  in  the  wilderness  of 
Hebrew  skill  was  in  Moses  making  a  serpent  of 
brass  (copper),  and  setting  it  upon  a  pole,  with  a 
view  to  tiie  cure  of  those  of  the  people  who  were 
bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents,  and  which  after- 
wards became  an  object  of  worship  by  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  9  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  4). 

Of  the  progress  and  even  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  of  life  among  the  Israelites  after  they  settled 
in  Canaan,  we  have  very  little  information. 
Probably  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  and  the  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  their 
being  themselves  often  subjugated  and  oppressed 
by  their  enemies,  must  have  stood  greatly  in  the 
way  of  their  making  much,  if  any  progress.  In- 
deed, instead  of  advancing  they  probably  rather 
retrc^graded  in  some  of  the  common  arts  of  life 
(Judg.  iii  31 ;  V.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22). 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  until  the 
reign  of  David  we  read  of  no  buildings  of  any 
sort  by  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  Houses  they 
must  no  doubt  have  built,  but  probably  none 
of  any  magnitude,  or  requiring  much  architect^ 
ural  skill.  David  had  a  house  built  for  him ; 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  Israelites  were  unequal 
to  the  undertaking,  for  it  was  executed  by 
Tyrians :  'And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messen- 
gers to  David,  and  cedar-trees,  and  carpenters, 
and  masons,  and  they  built  David  an  house'  (2 
Sam.  T.  11).  This  was  no  doubt  a  house  of  a 
superior  kind.  '  See  now,'  said  he, '  I  dwell  in  a 
house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within 
curtains'  (2  Sam.  viL  2).  But  his  son  Solomon 
was  the  great  builder,  and  his  buildings  were  in 
a  style  of  great  magnificence,  and  displayed 
great  architectural  skUL  The  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, his  own  palace,  which  was  thirteen  years 
in  building,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whom  he 
had  married,  were  all  of  the  most  magnificent 
order  (1  Eings  yL  viL  1-12).  But  though  He- 
brew workmen  doubtless  took  part  in  them,  it 
may  be  questioned  how  far  they  were  employed 
in  those  departments  of  the  work  which  re- 
quired special  art  and  skill.  These  were  -pro- 
bably  executed  by  Tyrian  workmen,  or  at  least 
under  their  direction.  Solomon  himself  said  to 
Hiram  :  '  Thou  knowest  there  are  not  among 
us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto 
the  Sidonians'  (v.  yiL  18-51).    Kor  were  these 
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the  only  works  of  Solomon.  He  engtged  in 
many  other  great  undertakings  which  must  have 
required  both  much  labour  and  much  skiU  (iz. 
16-21 ;  z.  16-29  ;  Ecclea.  IL  4-10). 

Solomon  also  formed  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
trade  with  Ophir  ;  but  it  would  also  appear  the 
Hebrews  were  no  great  sailors,  for  '  Hinun  sent 
in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solo- 
.mon.'  He  also  carried  on  traffic  with  Egypt  and 
Arabia  and  other  countries  (1  Kings  iz.  26, 27 ; 
z.  15,  22,  28,  29). 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  golden  age  of 
the  nation  of  IsraeL  Of  the  state  of  the  arts 
among  them  from  this  time  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity  we  have  few  notices  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible.  But  as  on  Solomon's  death 
the  country  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Jndah  and  Israel,  which  were  almost  continually 
at  war  with  eadi  other,  and  as  they  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  also  often  at  war, 
the  likelihood  is,  that  instead  of  advancing,  they 
once  more  retrograded  among  them.  There  is 
thus  on  the  whole  no  reason  for  ooncluding  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  ever  made  any  great  ad- 
Vlances  even  in  the  more  ordinary  arts  of  life. 

The  Tyrians,  their  neighbouis,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  appear  to  have  been  much  before 
them.  Of  their  great  and  varied  commerce  £ze- 
kiel  gives  a  graphic  description  (zzvi  1-25). 

The  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  em- 
pires, as  well  as  Egypt,  early  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  of  life ;  but  of  the  condition 
of  these  countries  we  have  not  much  informa- 
tion in  the  0.  T.  It  may  be  better  learned 
ftrom  profane  history,  and  in  this  article  we  con- 
fine ourselves  in  a  great  measure  to  what  may 
be  learned  from  the  Scriptures. 

SO'COH,  or  Sho'choh,  the  name  of  two  cities 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  one  in  the 
valley  and  another  in  the  hill-country  (Josh. 
zv.  33,  35,  48).  Near  to  one  of  them,  pro- 
bably the  former,  David  kiUed  Goliath,  and  oc- 
casioned the  route  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
zvii.  1).  Shochoh  was  one  of  the  fifteen  cities 
which  Behuboam  repaired  and  fortified  (2 
Chron.  zi.  7).  There  are  two  places  named 
Shuweikeh,  one  to  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
the  other  south-west  of  Hebron,  which  Dr. 
Bobinson  thinks  correspond  with  the  above  two 
places  (Bobinson,  Res.  IL  195,  343). 

SOiyOM,  GoMOBRAH,  Admah,  Zebodc,  and 
ZOAR,  were  five  cities  of  the  ancient  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  the  days  of  Abraham  each  of  them  had  a 
king :  Berah  was  king  of  Sodom,  Bersha  of 
Gomorrah,  Shenab  of  Admah,  ^emebar  of 
Zeboim,  and  one  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
of  Bela  or  Zoar.  Chederlaomer  king  of  Elam 
reduced  them  all  to  be  his  tributaries  ;  but 
after  serving  him  twelve  years  they  rebelled. 
He  now,  along  with  other  kings  confederate 
with  him,  overran  the  neighbouring  countries  ; 
and  the  above-mentioned  kings  'joined  battle 
with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddhn  ;  and  the  vale 
of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits ;  and  the  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fied  and  fell  there ; 
and  they  that  remained  fled  to  the  mountain.'  1 


Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Tictorious 
longs  was  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew  ;  and  he,  on 
receiving  the  news,  armed  his  aenrants  and  pur- 
sued after  them,  and  having  smitten  them, 
*  brought  back  again  his  brother  Lot»  and  his 
goods,  and  the  women  also^  and  the  people' 
(Gen.  ziiL  12  ;  ziv.  1-16). 

But  now  Sodom  and  GomoTrah*  on  aooomit 
of  their  ezceeding  great  wickedness,  met  with  a 
f earM  doom.  *  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Gk)morrah  brimstone  and  fire  fhim  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven :  and  he  overthrew  those  cities^ 
and  aU  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  gnrand' 
(Gen.  ziz.  24,  25).  Many  have  attempted  to 
account  for  the  destruction  of  the  dtiea  of  the 
plam  by  natural  causes,  as  by  the  bituminous 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood, 
and  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  which  ooontenanoes 
such  ezplanations  ;  and  the  operation  of  tiiese 
causes  do  not  correspond  with  nor  oome  up  to 
the  language  of  sacied  writers  on  tiie  subject, 
either  in  tiie  original  historical  account  of  the 
catastrophe,  or  in  the  frequent  references  made 
to  it  in  subsequent  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  In 
the  Scriptures  the  heaven  is  represented  as  the 
quarter  from  which  the  lire  and  brimstone 
came ;  but  both  the  theories  now  referred  to 
would  represent  them  as  having  their  origin  in 
the  earth. 

Though  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  only  are  speci- 
fically named  in  Genesis,  yet  Admah  and  Zeboim, 
as  '  cities  of  the  plain,'  were  destroyed  at  the 
same  time.  Moses  threatens  the  Israelites  in 
case  of  disobedience  with  judgments  '  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah,  Admah 
and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his 
anger  and  in  his  wrath'  (Deut.  zziz.  23  ;  see 
also  Hosea  zL  8).  Whether  any  other  cities 
were  destroyed  besides  these  is  not  said ;  but 
possibly  there  may.  Jeremiah  says  :  '  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  neigh- 
bour cities  thereof ; '  and  Jude  mentions 
'Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  about 
them'  (ver.  7).  But  Zoar  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  and  in  it  he  for  the  present 
took  refuge.  Zoar  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
country  of  Moab  (Jer.  zlviiL  34).  Its  ruins 
are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  toward  its  southern  end.  Zoar 
must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  fhmi 
Sodom,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  for  it  was  '  near 
to  fiee  unto'  (Gen.  ziz.  20). 

It  has  been  a  common  idea  that  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  submerged  under  the  lake,  and 
some  have  even  alleged  that  the  ruins  have  been 
seen  under  the  water ;  but  the  Scriptures  give 
no  intimation  of  any  such  circumstanoes,  nor 
are  there  any  grounds  for  believing  them.  It 
has  even  been  supposed  that  the  vale  of  Siddim 
occupied  what  is  now  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  that  the  lake  itself  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  catastrophe ;  and  that  previous  to  this 
the  Jordan  flowed  on  through  the  Arabah,* 
and  at  length  emptied  itself  into  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  Dr.  Robinson 
ascertained  that  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  at  least  not  within  the  time  to  which 
history  reaches  back.  There  is  a  watershed  in 
the  Arabah,  and  while  the  waters  to  the  south 
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of  it  flow  into  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  waters  to  the  north  of  it,  and  also  those  of 
the  high  western  desert,  all  flow  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Every  circumstance  serves  to  show  that  a 
lake  must  have  existed  in  this  plain,  into  which 
the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Robinson, 
Ru.  ii.  490,  507,  690,  601  ;  Wilson,  L  284). 

It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  vrithout  reason  that 
Reland  thinks  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  were  not 
submerged  under  the  waters,  because  judgments 
like  imto  those  which  befell  these  cities  are  re- 
presented as  consisting  in  '  the  whole  land  being 
brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning ;  that  it  is  not 
sown  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth 
thereon'  (Deut  zxix.  28) ;  that  'no  man  shall 
abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell  in 
it'  (Jer.  xlix.  18  ;  L  40) ;  that  it  shaU  be  for 
'the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt-pits,  and  a 
perpetual  desolation'  (Zeph.  iL  9).  Such  pio- 
tures  could  not  have  been  drawn  fh>m  the  con- 
dition of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  if  they  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

SOL'OMON,  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  IsraeL  He  was  not 
her  only  son  by  David,  nor  does  he  api)ear  to 
have  been  even  the  eldest ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  the  youngest,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  order 
in  which  they  are  uniformly  enumerated  as  evi- 
dence of  the  order  of  their  birth  (2  Sam.  v.  14  ; 
1  Chron.  iii.  6 ;  ziv.  4). 

The  age  of  Solomon  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Israel  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Hales  supposes  he  was  about 
twenty — a  conjecture  which  is  probaUy  not  far 
from  the  truth.  It  corresponds  with  David's 
account  of  him  as  '  yet  young  and  tender'  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  1) ;  and  with  his  own  account  of 
himself  as  '  a  little  child,  who  knew  not  how  to 
gu  out  or  come  in'  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  king  (1  Kings  ilL  7). 

On  ascending  the  throne  Solomon  pursued  a 
course  not  unusual  in  Eastern  countries — ^partly 
in  fulfilment  of  his  father's  instructions,  and 
partly  to  put  out  of  the  way  persons  who  might 
endanger  or  disregard  his  authority.  His  elder 
brother  Adonijah,  who  had  set  up  for  being 
king,  but  who  had  been  conditionally  pardoned, 
he  put  to  death  for  what  would  appear  ta  have 
been  a  mere  pretext  (I  Kings  L  6,  60-58  ;  iL 
18-25).  For  Shimei,  who  had  grossly  insulted 
David  on  occasion  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  but 
whom  he  afterwards  pardoned  (2  SaoL  xvi.  6-8 ; 
xix.  16-23),  Solomon  laid  a  snare,  and  the  im- 
prudent man  inconsiderately  falling  into  it,  the 
opportunity  was  seized  for  putting  him  also  to 
death  (1  Kings  iL  86-46).  Joab,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest,  had  also  incurred  his  displeasure  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  taken  part  with 
Adon\jah  when  he  laid  clfdm  to  the  kingdom  : 
the  former  he  now  put  to  death,  and  few  will 
regret  his  fate  ;  the  latter  he  '  tlunist  out  from 
being  priest  to  the  Lord,'  though  he  had  been 
the  early  and  steadfast  adherent  of  his  father,  in 
adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity,  during  a  long 
life  (1  Sam.  xxiL  20-23 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24-29 ; 
XX.  25  ;  1  Kings  iL  26,  27). 

Of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  we  hava  a  hi^ 


eulogium  in  the  Scriptures :  '  And  Ood  gave 
Solomon  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding 
much,  and  lai^ness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand 
that  is  on  the  sea-shore.  And  Solomon's  wis- 
dom excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ; 
for  he  was  wiser  than  all  men,  and  his  fame  was 
in  all  nations  round  about.  And  he  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thou- 
sand and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  waU.  He 
spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes.  And  there  came  of  iH 
people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all 
kings  of  the  earth  which  had  heard  of  his  wis- 
dom' (1  Kings  iv.  29-84).  Three  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  were  written  by  him — Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles. 

Josephus,  who  appears  very  desirous  of 
raising  his  own  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  would  represent  the  literary 
laboun  of  Solomon  as  much  more  extensive : 
'  He  composed  books  of  odes  and  songs  a  thou- 
sand and  five ;  of  parables  and  similitudes  three 
thousand ;  for  he  spake  a  parable  on  every  sort 
of  tree,  from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar ;  and  in 
like  manner  about  beasts,  about  all  sorts  of 
living  creatures,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  in 
the  air,  for  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  any 
of  their  natures,  nor  omitted  inquiries  about 
them,  but  described  them  all  like  a  philosopher, 
and  demonstrated  his  exquisite  knowledge  of 
their  several  properties.  Gk>d  also  enabled  him 
to  learn  that  skill  which  expels  demons,  which 
is  A  science  useful  and  sanative  to  men.  He 
composed  such  incantations  also  by  which  dis- 
tempera  are  alleviated.  And  he  left  behind 
him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  which 
they  drive  away  demons  so  that  theynever  return ; 
and  this  method  of  cura  is  of  great  force  unto 
this  day'— of  which  he  proceeds  to  give  a  ridi- 
culous example  (Antiq.  iiiL  2.  5). 

Solomon  was  particulariy  distinguished  for 
the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  his 
buildings.  His  father  before  him  had  made 
great  preparations  for  erecting  a  temple  to  the 
Lord  at  Jeruai^em  ;  and  in  the  fourtii  year  of 
his  reign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  it.  It  occu- 
pied seven  and  a  half  yeara  in  building,  and 
appeara  to  have  been  a  most  splendid  edifice  (1 
Kings  vL  1, 87,  88).  After  finishing  the  temple 
Solomon  built  his  own  house,  which  occupied 
him  other  tMrteen  years — ^the  two  buildings 
having  taken  together  twenty  yeara.  He  built 
also  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and  a 
house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  whom  he  had 
taken  to  wife.  He  built  also  Millo,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor,  and  Megiddo, 
and  Q«zer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and 
Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in  thewildemess  (1  Elings 
vii.  1,  2,  8  ;  ix.  10,  15,  17,  18). 

Solomon  was  thus  a  great  builder ;  and  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  magnificent  turn  of  his 
mind,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  manner  of 
artificial  sources  of  pleasure.  '  I  made  me  great 
works,'  says  he ;  '  I  builded  me  houses,  I 
planteid  me  vineyards,  I  made  me  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  I  planted  in  them  trees  of  all 
kind  of  fruits.  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth 
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trees.  I  gat  me  men-smgers  and  women-singers, 
and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical 
instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.  Lo  I  was 
great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  before  me  ;  also  my  wisdom  remained 
with  me'  (Eccles.  it  4-9). 

It  is  further  said :  '  And  Solomon  gathered 
together  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and  he  had  a 
thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  whom  he  bestowed  in  the 
cities  for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at  Jeru- 
salem' (1  Kings  X.  26).  On  this  passage  is 
doubtless  founded  the  following  statement  by 
Joeephus ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  he  had  no 
other  authority  for  it,  it  shews  how  much  his 
own  imagination  could  supply  him  with  mate- 
rials :  '  The  addition  that  he  made  to  those 
chariots  and  horses  which  he  had  before,  from 
'  the  presents'  that  were  sent  him,  augmented 
the  number  of  his  chariots  by  above  four  hun- 
dred,  for  he  had  a  thousand  before  ;  and  aug- 
mented the  nimiber  of  his  hors^es  by  two  thousand, 
for  he  had  twenty  thousand  before.  These  horses 
were  also  so  much  exercised  in  order  to  their 
making  a  fine  appearance,  and  running  swiftly, 
that  no  others  could  upon  the  comparison  ap- 
pear either  finer  or  swifter,  but  they  were  at 
once  the  most  beautiful  of  all  others,  and  their 
swiftness  was  incomparable  also.  Their  riders 
also  were  a  further  ornament  to  them,  being,  in 
the  first  place,  young  men  in  the  most  delightful 
flower  of  their  age,  and  being  eminent  for  their 
largeness  and  far  taller  than  other  men.  They 
had  also  very  long  heads  of  hair  hanging  down, 
and  were  clothed  in  garments  of  Tyrian  purple. 
They  had  also  dust  of  gold  sprinkled  every  day 
on  their  hair,  so  that  their  heads  sparkled  with 
the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  from  the  gold. 
The  king  himself  rode  upon  a  chariot  in  the 
midst  of  these  men,  who  were  still  in  armour 
and  had  their  bows  fitted  to  them.  He  had  on 
a  white  garment,  and  used  to  take  his  progress 
out  of  the  city  in  the  morning.  There  was  a 
certain  place  about  fifty  furlongs  distant  from 
Jerusalem  which  is  called  Etham.  Very  plea- 
sant it  is  in  fine  ganlens,  and  abounding  in 
rivulets  of  water ;  thither  did  he  use  to  go  out 
in  the  morning  sitting  on  high  in  his  chariot' 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  7.  3), 

Though  Solomon  was  a  peaceful  prince,  as  his 
name  imports — at  least  we  do  not  find  him  en- 
gaged in  wars,  and  indeed  it  was  on  this  very 
ground  that  he  was  chosen  in  preference  to  his 
father  to  build  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii  7-9) — 
yet  the  kingdom  of  Israel  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  more  extended  than  during  his 
reign :  *  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river*  {i.e.  the  Euphrates)  *unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him ' 
(1  Kings  iv.  21-24). 

He  also  cultivated  commerce :  '  Solomon 
made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Re<l  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And 
Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen 
that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants 
of  Solomon,  and  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched 
from  thence  gold,  and  brought  it  to  king  Solo- 
mon' (1  Kings  ix.  26-28).  He  also  traded  with 
Egypt:  'Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yam;  the  king's  merchants 


received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price.'  It  is  added : 
*  And  80  for  all  the  kings  of  tiie  Hittitea,  and 
for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  they  bring  them  out 
by  their  means '  (x.  28, 29).  The  last  statement 
we  do  not  quite  understand,  but  trom  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands  it  probably  refers 
to  traffic  with  the  kings  of  the  Uittitet  and  of 
Syria. 

Solomon  acquired  vast  riches.  The  great 
works  which  he  executed  must  have  involved  a 
large  expenditure.  From  Ophir  he  obtained 
four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold  (1 
Kings  ix.  28).  When  it  is  said  'Solomon 
reigned  over  sJl  kingdoms  from  the  river'  (ver. 
24,  *  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  livei') 
'  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  nnto  the 
border  of  Egypt,'  it  is  added :  '  They  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his 
life'  (iv.  21).  By  'presents'  in  this  and  other 
passages  is  to  be  understood '  tribute  which  was 
exacted  from  a  tributary  people  under  the 
milder  name  of  a  gift'  (Gesenins,  Lex,  487 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6).  The  queen  of  Sheba,  when 
she  came  to  visit  him,  attracted  by  his  great 
fame,  *  gave  him  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  pre- 
cious stones'  (1  Kings  x.  1, 10).  Of  his  income 
we  have  the  following  general  sununary :  '  Now 
the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one 
year  was  six  hundred  threescore  and  six  talents 
of  gold  ;  beside  that  he  had  of  the  merchant- 
men, and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice-merchants, 
and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
governors  of  the  country'  (x.  15)---this  last  ex- 
pression referring  to  the  taxation  of  his  own 
subjects,  which  probably  was  not  light  (xiL  4, 
10,  11).  To  all  this  must  be  addt^d  the  large 
sums  provided  by  David  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  by  the  chief  men  of  IsraeL  '  I 
have  prepared,'  says  David,  *for  the  house  of 
the  Lonl  an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold, 
and  a  thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
of  brass  and  iron  without  weight'  (1  Chron. 
xxiL  14) ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
says  :  '  I  have  of  mine  own  proper  good  of  gold 
and  silver  which  I  have  given  to  the  house  of 
my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  holy  house,  three  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  seven  thousand 
talents  of  refined  silver.'  The  chief  men  of 
Israel,  it  is  also  said,  *  gave  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God,  of  gold  five  thousand  talents 
and  ten  thousand  drams,  and  of  silver  ten  thou- 
sand talents,  and  of  brass  eighteen  thousand 
talents,  and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of 
iron'  (xxix.  3,  4,  6,  7).  Calculations  have  been 
made  of  these  various  sums,  but  they  prove  of 
so  large  an  amount  as  to  render  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers  or  of  the  value  at  which  the  talent 
is  taken  extremely  doubtful.  [Ncmbebs.]  There 
need,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  fact 
that  Solomon  possessed  an  immense  amount  of 
gold  and  silver.  His  exx>enditure  in  buUding 
the  temple,  the  palace  for  himself  and  that  for 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  various  cities  which  he  en- 
larged or  fortified,  and  on  his  whole  ratabliah- 
ment,  which  appears  to  have  been  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  must  also  have  been  immense.  In 
his  expenditure  there  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  a  profusioii  of  gold  (1  Kings  Ti.  20- 
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32.  2S,  SO,  S2,  SS;  viL  4S-E1 ;  i.  l^!l}. 
AiTcr  an  accomit  of  bli  gnmdeur,  it  li  Mud  : 
'  So  king  BolomoB  exceeded  ■!!  the  kingi  of  ths 
euth  for  richea  and  far  wiidom.  AimI  the  Mug 
m&de  lilvar  [uid  goM]  ta  be  in  JenuiJem  u 
ftonei,  and  cedan  made  he  to  be  ta  the  ITC^ 
mora-tren  that  an  In  ths  nle  Cor  abondance' 
(i.  23,  27  ;  2  Chron.  I  15). 

Solomon  appesn  to  hava  been  early  married. 
It  ia  like!;  he  wu  married  b;  the  time  be  wu 
eighteen  or  niseleen  jreara  ol  age  to  Naamah, 
an  Ammoniteaa,  thna  early  foiming  a  heathen 
matrimDnlal  alliance  (compare  1  Kinga  iL  H  ; 
xiv.  21).  Early  in  hla  nlgn  he  alio  took  to 
wife  a  daaghter  of  Phanob  king  of  Egypt,  who 
appean  (o  bare  been  reckoned  hla  queen  (1 
Kings  iii.  1 ;  TiL  8  ;  it  24  ;  iL  1)  :  *  Bnt  king 
Solomon  loved  many  strange  women,  together 
with  the  danghter  of  Phanob,  women  of  the 
Hoabito,  Ammonitea,  Edomitea,  Zidonlani,  and 
Hittitea ;  Solomon  clave  unto  theae  in  love. 
And  he  had  aeven  hundred  wivea,  princeaaea, 
and  three  hundred  cono^binea :  and  hii  wirea 
turned  away  hia  heart.  For  it  came  to  paaa 
when  Botomou  was  old,  that  his  wirea  turned 
away  hia  heart  after  other  goda  ;  for  Solomon 
went  after  Aahtoreth  the  goddaM  of  the  Zl- 
doniana,  and  altar  Milcom  the  abomination  of 
the  Ammonltea.  Then  did  Bolomon  build  an 
high  place  tor  Chemoah,  the  abomiDalJOD  of 
Hoab,  tn  the  hill  that  ll  before  Jemialem,  and 
for  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  childreD  of 
AinmoD.  And  likewise  did  he  for  all  hi*  rtnuigB 
wivea,  which  bnmt  inoense  and  aacrifioed  hdIo 
their  gods'  (1  Kings  li.  1-6).  This  is  one  of  the 
aaddest  pictures  in  the  whole  Tolume  of  inspira- 
tion. Here  la  a  man  distinguiahed  above  other 
men  for  wiadom  acting  like  a  very  fool ;  here  la 
a  man  who  gave  to  yoong  men  the  moat  eameat 
andaffectioi   '  ...--.. 
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now  when  himself  is  an  old  man  caught  in  their 
anares,  and  at  once  sank  in  the  depths  of  itn- 
auality  and  the  patron  of  IdoUtar;  under  ita  tileat 
forma. 

To  pnniah  him  for  hii  iniqaity  the  Lord  told 
blm  that  he  would  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the 
hand  of  ilia  son,  leaving  Mm  one  tribe  for  David'a 
sake  and  for  Jerusalem'!  aake,  which  he  had 
chosen.  Meanwhile  ha  itiired  up  adveraaries 
a^nat  him — Uadad  the  Edomite,  and  Beion, 
who  reigned  in  Damaaeui,  and  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat — who  appear  to  have  been  a  great 
annoyance  to  him.  Solomon  at  length  died,  after  a 
reign  ot  forty  yean,  which  wonld  make  him  aixly 
years  of  age,  if  he  waa  twenty  when  he  ascended 
the  tlirone  (1  Kinga  d.  »^2}.  Joaephna  aayi, 
having  reigned  eighty  yean,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety'fonr,  and  waa  burled  at  Jemaalem 
{Anlig.  viiL  7.  6) ;  hnt  there  la  probably  bera  a 
corruption  of  the  text  of  Josephoa. 

SOSIFATEH,  a  kinsman  of  Paul  who  aent 
his  aalutation  to  the  Roman  chnirrh  (Rom.  xvL 
21).  Possibly  he  is  the  same  aa  Sopater  of 
Berea,  who  attended  Paul  part  ot  his  way  &cm 
Qreeoe  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  ix.  i). 

SOSTBENES,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Jewiah 
lynagogue  at  Corinth.  When  Qallio  refused 
to  hear  the  Jews'  accusation  againit  Paul,  the 
heathen  Greeks  beat  Sosthenea  before  the  tri- 
bunal (Acta  xviii.  17).    Wbrthar  this  Softhanea 


waa  afterwards  onnverted,  and  ll  the  brother 
whom  Panl  aaaodate*  witli  himself  in  1  Cor.  L 

aOULsignlflea— 1.  That  apiritiial,  reaaonabl^ 
and  immortal  part  of  men  which  diitingniahea 
them  bom  beaata,  and  is  the  aource  of  onr 
thought!,  reasonings,  will,  and  afTections  (UatL 
X  28).  2.  A  whole  human  penon,  of  which 
the  soul  is  the  principal  part  (Gen.  liL  G  ;  xiv. 
21).  8.  Human  life,  which  is  begun  by  the  in- 
fusion of  the  soul,  arid  ceases  by  the  departure 
ofit(P».  viL  6;xiiiii.  1» ;  Matt.  i.  8B,  Or.; 
xvL  25,  28,  Or.)  Though  the  same  Greek  word 
i^ux'i  1*  used  in  both  the  last  two  vereet,  yet  oni 
tranalatora  have  changed  the  Engliah  word,  em- 
ploying the  word  tifi  in  ver.  2G  and  mii  in  ver. 
20,  thus  destroying  the  relation  between  them. 
Aa  life  is  used  in  ver.  26,  it  ought  to  have  been 
adhovd  to  in  ver.  26  :  'What  la  a  man  profited 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  loae  hia 
own  H/i,  or  what  aliall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
toibal(ftl'  <.  Affection;  desire:  so  Jonathan's 
sonl  waa  knit  to  the  sonl  of  David  (1  Sam.  iviii. 
1).  When  soul  and  spirit  are  joined,  soul  may 
denote  the  will  and  affectioua,  and  spirit  may 
denote  the  understanding  and  conscience  (1 
Theaa.  v.  S3  ;  Heb.  It.  12).  G.  Appetite,  sto- 
mach (Prov.  iiviL  7  ;  Job  xxxiiL  20  ;  la.  xxia. 
8).  6.  The  Jewa  called  dead  bodiM  sonls,  be- 
canae  they  were  once  their  Teaidencs  (Nam.  vL 
fi;ix.Z,BA.)  Ood'i  soul  iahimaelt  hia  nature, 
will,  or  delight  (la.  L  11 ;  Jer.  v.  9  ;  vL  8 ; 
Heb.  I.  38). 

SPAIN,  a  country  in  the  south-west  of  Europe. 
It  andently  eomprahanded  both  Spain  and  Par- 
tngal,  and  is  anrrottnded  by  the  sea  on  all  side* 
except  towards  the  eatt,  when  it  borders  on 
Gaul  ot  Trance.  Tarahiah,  to  which  Jonah 
sailed  bom  Joppa  (Jon.  L  S],  is  generally  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  in  Spain.  Paul  at  one  time 
contemplated  a  journey  into  Spain  (Rom.  ivt 
24).  He  did  not  accompUah  hia  purpose  at  that 
time.    Whether  he  did  so  afterwarda  ta  quit« 

BPEAR,  a  warlike  weapon  In  common  use  in 
ancient  limea.  It  was  so  among  the  laracUtes. 
There  was  douhtleas  a  variety  of  forms  of  spears. 
It  issaldtheatafforOoliath'aapearwBa  'like  a 
weaver's  beam,  and  hia  spear's  bead  weighed 
ail  hundred  shekels  of  itoii'  (I  Sam.  xvii.  7). 
It  mnst  have  been  a  powerfnl  weapon  aimply 
from  ita  waigbt  Spears,  ot  nther  the  staff  of 
spear*,  it  is  likely  were  generaUy  of  some  length. 
Snch  appean  to  have  been  Abner's  spear  with 
which  be  smote  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  and  the 
bntt  end  of  it  was  a  vieapon  of  offence  as  well  aa 
the  point ;  '  With  the  hinder  end  of  the  spear 
he  smote  him  under  tbe  fifth  rib,  that  the  spear 
cameoutbehlndhim' (2Sam.  iL33}.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  statement  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  apaan  of  the  Koorda  ar«  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  the  hinder  end  ot  tbe  shaft  la 
sharpened  with  iron  aa  well  aa  the  head  {Amtr. 
nil*.  Ber.  1883,  302). 

8PICB3,  warm,  aromatic,  fragrant  anbatancH, 
auch  aa  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia, 
atacte.  onyidia,  galbanum,  frankincense  (Eiod. 
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whom  Josopb  wu  aold  by  hii  bntlireii  '  cun» 
from  Oilesd  vith  their  camela  beuiog  spicer] 
U<d  balm  aad  myrrb,  going  to  c&rr;  it  doirn  t« 
Ee)-pt'  (Gfd.  uiviL  2SX  Whea  Juob  at  last 
consented  to  let  Bciu>niui  Kccompstij  hii  breth- 
rh  to  Egypt  he  lud :  '  Take  of  the  beat  fniitt 
of  the  land,  und  cairj  down  the  mas  ■  present, 
•  little  lalni  mnd  apicei  and  nifrrb,'  etc  (iliii, 
11).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  we  read  of  '  the 
tnifflc  of  the  spice  merclunla '  (1  Kings  1.15; 
w«  also  Eiek.  iirii.  22)  ;  and  among  the  pre- 
■ants  brought  to  him  b^  the  qneen  of  Sheba  and 
others  spices  are  particailBj'Ir  specified  (i.  2, 10, 
25).  It  is  probable  moat  of  them  came  fron: 
theEn^t. 

Witb  spices  was  formeil  the  boly  anointing 
oil  (Eiod.  XII.  23-2fi] ;  with  spices  thejflsToared 
their  wines  (Song  viiL  2) ;  with  spices  thej  per 
ftuued  their  women  (E«th.  11.  12),  their  dotbei 
(Ps.  iIt.  8),  their  beds  (Pro*.  viL  17)  ;  with 
t^aa  they  embalmed  {Gen,  L  2,  3)  or  anointed 
their  dead  (Mark  zvL  1 ;  Luke  xiiiL  66  ;  xiiv. 
1  ;  John  xii.  7  ;  lix.  39,  40).  They  also  ap- 
pear to  have  burned  spices  at  the  borial  or  in 
honour  of  their  kings  (2  Cbron.  ivi.  H;  xiL 
IS  ;  Jer.  iiii<.  6). 

aPl'DER  (e"n3JJ).  a  well-known  Insert  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  in  only  two  paasagea  {Job  viii  1*  ; 
la.  lii.  S),  and  in  both  the  allusion  is  to  her  web, 
her  way  of  contracting  which  is  curious. 
Having  chosen  a  place  where  there  is  a  cavity — 
such  as  the  corner  of  a  room — she  fixes  one  end 
of  her  thread  to  tbe  wall,  and  pasocs  od  to  tlie 
other  side,  dragging  the  thread  along  with  her 
{or  rather  the  thread  follows  her  as  she  pn>- 
ceeds),  til!  she  smves  at  the  other  side,  and 
tlieru  files  tbe  other  end  of  it.  Thus  she  passci 
and  repaaaes  till  she  bos  made  as  many 
parallel  thrends  as  she  thinks  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  After  this  she  beuins  again,  and 
crwses  these  by  other  parallel  threads.  These 
are  the  toils  or  snares  which  she  prepares  for 
entangling  dies  and  other  small  insects.  Iksi  Jes 
this  large  web  she  weaves  a  cell  for  lierself, 
where  she  lies  concealed  watching  her  prey. 
Bctv'cen  this  cell  and  the  net  sbe  has  a  bridj^  of 
thrL'Oils,  wliich.  by  communicating  with  the 
thrmils  of  tlie  large  one,  both  gives  her  intfiliguDce 
whan  anything  touches  the  web  and  enaMes  her 
to  pass  quickly  along  in  order  to  seize  it  iSdin. 
E-neyc.  '  Cmstate<i]ogy,'  vii.  423).  But  inge- 
niously as  her  web  is  constnicleil,  it  possesnea 
little  strength,  and  can  be  bnuhed  away  with 
the  (jreatest  ease.  Hence  it  affoitls  a  striking 
emblem  of  the  Himsincss  and  insecurity  of  the 
hope  of  tbe  wicked,  an  alluded  to  by  both  Job 
and  Isaiah.  There  is  another  wo^l,  Jl'ODB', 
which  is  rendoi-ed  in  Pruv.  ui.  23  ipider, 
which,  however,  is  not  considered  to  be  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word.  Gesenius  underslanils 
by  it  a  species  of  poisonous  lizard  (791). 

SPIKPNARD,  a  plant  of  a  very  fragmnt 
smeUiSong  i.  12  ;  iv.  13,  14).  Tlie  ointment 
prepar&l  from  the  oil  of  the  spikenard  root  was 
deemed  by  the  Romans  so  precious  that  Horace 
promises  Virgil  a  etufits  (calculated  to  amount  | 
to  three  doien  quart  bottles)  of  wine  for  a  small 
onyx  bottle  full  of  spikenoril.  Its  costliness  also  ! 
appeals  from  an  interesting  incident  ic  the  his- ' 
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lor?  of  oar  Lord.  Shortly  liefcnw  hia  death,  m 
he  was  at  supper  in  Bethany,  Kuy  tlie  lUut^ 
Laiams,  '  having  an  alaliBster  box  of  iriBtOort 
of  spikenard,  very  predona,  brake  the  'box,  and 
poured  it  on  hia  head,'  '  and  the  houae  waa  Sllad 
with  the  odooT  of  the  ointment.  Tbai  nith  out 
of  his  disdplea,  Jodaa  lacariot,  who  ihonld  babay 
him.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  aold  for  thne 
hundred  denarii,  and  gifen  to  tha  poor  I'  (Hifk 
lir.  3 ;  John  liL  8-5).  It  wu  also  ■  Boma 
custom  at  feitire  banqoeta  not  only  to  down 
the  gueala  with  flowers,  but  to  anoint  than  with 
spikenard  (Rosen.  BeL  16S). 

SPIB^.    riRvixvAa,  are  applied  to  Bgiwt 

rariety  of  olyects  in  the  Soiptiu^a,  and  ao  an 
used  in  many  different  senaes  or  wiUi  many  mO- 
diflcations.  We  shall  attempt  to  dasaif^-  some 
of  the  chief  of  these.      We  Und  them  applied — 

1.  To  objects  without  sense  or  reasan. 

I  1.  Air  in  motion — Le.  wind.  'And  God  re- 
I  membered  Koah  and  made  a  wind  (fm)  to  pass 
I  over  the  earth'  (Gen.  viii  I).  '  Hia  heart  wai 
moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with 
I  the  wind'  (Is.  vii.  2).  'The  wind  (rtrvita) 
btoweth  where  it  listeth,  aitd  thou  heareat  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth '  (John  iiL  8). 

2.  Air  expired  by  animals — lii.  breath.  '  He 
will  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath"  (Job.  ii. 
18).  'With  the  breath  of  his  mouth  shall  ha 
slay  the  wicked '  (Is.  il.  4).  '  Whom  the  Lard 
shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his  month'  (2 
Theaa.  iL  8). 

S.  A  quarter  of  the  heavens.  'Xn  four 
quarters  were  the  porten,  toward  the  east,  wisit, 
north,  and  south'  (1  Chmn.  ii.  21).  'Come 
from  tbe  four  winds'  (Eiek.  iixvii.  9)— i.e. 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  (see  also 
iliL  16-20  ;  E.  T.  liile). 

4.  Metaphor — anything  vain  (Ieu.  xxrL  l^i 
xli.  29).  '  Should  a  n-ise  man  uttor  rain  know, 
ledge  V  {marg.  knowledge  of  wind ;  Job  iv.  2). 
'  Shall  vain  words  have  an  end  ?'  (marg. '  words 
of  wind;'xvL  3). 

II.  To  animal  life.  <  Behold  a  sh^injc,  and 
the  bonen  came  together,  bone  to  his  biine  ;  and 
lo,  the  sinews  of  the  Hc»h  came  up  opon  them, 
and  the  skin  covered  them  above ;  but  thrre 
was  no  breath ' — i-e.  no  life — '  in  thpm '  (Ei*k. 
ixiviL  7,  8  ;  sea  also  ver.  9,  10  ;  Judg.  iv.  IS  ; 
I  Sam.  XXX.  12 ;  Et'clea.  iiL  21). 

III.  To  npiritual  eiistpncc*.  *They  wen 
affrighted,  and  supposnl  that  they  hai)  sern  a 
»pirit.'  But  JesuB  said  unto  them  :  *A  Hpiril 
hath  not  flesh  and  boneii  as  ye  see  me  have ' 
iLuke  xiiv.  37,  39).  >  The  Sadducees  say  that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit; 
but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.  And  the  scriliet 
that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  strove,  saving. 
We  fin<1  no  evil  in  this  man  ;  but  if  a  xpirit  or 
an  angel  hnth  spokea  to  him,  let  as  not  fl^ht 
igaiai^t  God'  (Acts  xiiiL  S,  9).  God  ia  called 
-  the  Father  of  spirits'  (Ileb.  xii.  9). 

IV.  To  man's  soul.  '  Lonl  Jesus,  receive  mv 
!>pirit'  (Acts  vii.  G!l).  '  For  the  ileatniction  of 
the  fle«h  that  the  eiiirlt  may  be  saved  In  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Je»ui '  (1  Cor.  v.  f,).  •  To  tin 
jpirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  (Heb.  xiL  23t. 
Sliecially  a*  regard*  the  understatidinc  or  in- 
tellect (Exod.  xiviiL  8 ;  Job  xz.  3  ;  Luke  ii 
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40 ;  1  Cop.  it  11)  ;  counsel  and  will  (Exod. 
XXXV.  21 ;  Hag.  i.  14 ;  Matt  xxvi  41) ;  passionA, 
affections,  emotions  (Prov.  xvL  82 ;  xxv.  2S), 
as  of  patience,  impatience,  pride  (Eccles.  viL 
8,  9),  humility  (Prov.  xxix.  23),  meekness 
(Gal.  vi.  1),  contrition  (Ps.  xxxiv.  18),  bond- 
age (Rom.  viii.  15),  fear  (2  Tim.  i.  7),  grief 
(Gen.  xxvL  35,  marg.)  ;  nature,  disposition,  or 
character  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27  ;  Luke  ix.  55 ; 
£ph.  iv.  13,  but  see  also  context). 

V.  To  angels. 

1.  Good  angels.  'Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits'  (Ps.  civ.  4  ;  Heb.  L  7).  *  Are  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation'  (Heb.  L  14). 

2.  Evil  angels.  The  demons  whom  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  cast  out  are  called  unclean 
spirits  (Matt.  x.  1  ;  Luke  iv.  33  ;  Acts  v.  16), 
and  evil  spirits  (Luke  viL  21  ;  viiL  2).  The 
apostle  Paul  speaks  of  *the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience'  (Eph.  ii  2). 

VI.  To  God. 

1.  The  Father.  Our  Lord,  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  kind  of  worshippers  which  he 
seeketh,  says  :  *  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth'  (John  iv.  24). 

2.  The  Son.  *  The  first  Adam,*  says  Paul, 
'  was  ma^le  a  living  soul  (^09^^) ;  the  last  Adam 
a  quickening  spirit'  {irrtCfia  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45). 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  receives  in  a  special  man- 
ner  this  designation.  It  is  the  name  under  which 
he  is  made  koown  to  us.  (a)  It  is  applied  to  him 
as  a  person,  and  in  a  way  which  shews  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  '  Qo  ye,' 
said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, '  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
(Matt  xxviiL  19).  *Now,'  says  Paul,  'there 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ;  and 
tliere  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the 
same  Lord  ;  and  there  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all 
in  all'  (1  Cor.  xiiL  4-6).  His  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  he  thus  closes  :  '  The  grace  of 
our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you 
all.  Amen'  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  To  the  Holy 
Spirit,  divine  periections,  divine  honours,  divine 
works  are  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures.  (6) 
It  is  applied  to  his  agency,  influence,  gifts, 
or  operations  (Luke  L  41  ;  xL  13 ;  John 
iii.  5,  6  ;  viL  38,  39 ;  Acts  L  5 ;  ii.  4 ;  viii 
16-17;  X.  38;  xi  15-18;  1  Cor.  xiL  7-13; 
GaL  iil  2,  3,  5  ;  V.  17,  22-25  ;  Heb.  vL  4). 

STACT'E.     [Nataf.] 

STARS  consist  of  two  great  classes — ^planets 
and  fixed  stars,  or  stars  properly  so  called. 
The  planets  are  those  which  revolve  like  our 
earth,  which  is  one  of  them,  round  the  sun  in 
certain  regular  periods.    The  planets  were  long 


reckoned  six  in  number — Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  ;  but  in  1781 
a  seventh  and  more  distant  one  was  discovered 
by  Sir  W.  Herschell,  the  Astronomer-Royal ;  and 
in  1846  an  eighth,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  was 
discovered,  its  place  having  been  first  indicated 
by  theory  by  M.  Le  Verrier  in  Paris  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams  of  Cambridge — a  singular  proof  of  the 
maturity  of  astronomical  science.  The  former 
is  now  caUed  Uranus  ;  the  latter  is  called  Nep- 
tune.* These  planets  are  great  globes,  several 
of  them  much  greater  than  the  earth.  When 
examined  through  powerftd  telescopes  they  are 
seen  to  be  round  bodies  of  sensible  and  even 
considerable  apparent  diameter,  and  presenting 
distinct  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  which 
shew  them  to  be  solid  masses,  each  possess- 
ing its  individual  structure  and  mechanism, 
and  in  the  instances  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  an 
exceedingly  artificial  and  complex  one.  Their 
distances  from  us  are  great — much  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon,  and  some  of  them  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  sun  (Herschel,  Outlines,  275, 
278,  309). 

Ciertain  of  the  planets,  as  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Mars,  when  viewed  through  telescopes,  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  phases  like  those  of  the 
moon.  This  proves  that  they  are  opaque  bodies, 
shining  only  by  reflected  light,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  accordingly 
found  that  when  we  refer  the  planetary  movc^ 
ments  to  the  sun  as  a  centre,  their  motions  are 
resolved  into  one  simple  and  general  law,  of 
which  the  earth  is  only  a  particular  example 
(Lardner,  Handbook,  279,  280). 

The  following  tables  contain  a  variety  of 
particulars  relative  to  the  planets  : — 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  which  dr* 
culate  round  the  sun  have  been  discovered,  and 
have  received  the  name  of  planetoids.  Gn 
the  1st  of  January  1801  Professor  Piazzi  ob- 
served at  Palermo  the  first  of  these  which  have 
been  discovered,  and  which  has  been  called 
Ceres.  From  time  to  time  other  similar  bodies 
were  discovered  (in  1852  no  fewer  than  eight), 
until  in  November  1854  they  amounted  to  no 
fewer  than  thirty-three.  They  were  all  found 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  it  was  coi^eo- 
tured,  with  great  probability,  that  they  were 
fhigments  of  a  planet  which  had  formerly  ex- 
ist^ between  these  two  planets,  and  which  had 
been  broken  up  by  internal  explosion  from  some 
cause  analogous  to  volcanic  action,  or  some  other 
tmknown  catastrophei  Between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter there  was,  according  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
gression of  the  planets,  a  vacancy  for  another 
planet — an  apparent  breach  of  continuity,  when 
compared  with  the  series  of  distances  between 
the  other  planets.  The  planetoids  are  all  in« 
considerable  in  size ;  most  of  them  it  is  probable 
do  not  exceed  100  miles  in  diameter  (Lardner, 
Handbook,  322,  328,  488 ;  Nichol,  Cyclop,  42). 
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— (Lanlner,  Handbook  i82,  485,  496,  497.) 

Bealdea  the  planctK,  the  heavens  preset  \a 
with  an  innninenble  multitude  of  nther  bodiea 
which  are  acientiGcollf  called  Btara.  Tnimeiue 
M  ia  the  distance  of  several  of  the  planets  from 
DS,  the  Stan  are  at  an  inconceivably  greater  dis- 
tance. Between  the  moat  distant  of  the  placets 
•nd  tbe  nearest  of  the  atais  there  mnst  be  a 
vast  void — a  space  unoccupied  bf  any  such 
Indies  ;  for  if  thcj-  veie  not  at  an  inconceivable 
distance,  they  would,  by  the  law  of  giaTitatloti, 

tbe  trhote  solar  system.  One  simple  fact  may 
convince  us  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  Btara 
The  eartli,  in  i1«  nnnuai  couiw  ronnd  the  sun, 
fflOYSS  in  a  circle^  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 
200  millions  of  miles.  The  station  from  which 
we  view  the  universe  at  one  period  of  the  year 
is  therefore  200  niillioDS  of  miles  IVom  the  sta- 
tion from  which  we  view  it  at  another ;  yet  even 
when  the  astronomer  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 
butruments  of  observation  capable  of  measni^ 
Ing  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  with  the 


Utmost  conceivable  pr«cisloii,  he  flnds  tlut  no 
discoverable  change  has  talien  place  in  r^ard  to 
them.  Astronomers  have  ahewn  by  calculatioo, 
not  indeed  the  distance  of  t^e  nearest  star,  but 
the  minor  limit  of  that  ciistance  ;  that  is  to  lay, 
a  distance  within  which  the  star  cannot  be. 
This  limit  amounts  to  lB,fi9  5, 175,000,000  mils, 
or  nearly  fionil^  billioni  of  miles  (lb.  722,  729). 

Though  the  stars,  as  a  class,  comprehend  in- 
dividnala  differing  from  each  other,  not  merely 
in  magnitude  and  in  brightn«B,  but  in  many 
other  eaacnUai  points,  they  all  agree  In  one  at- 
tribute— a  high  degree  of  permafiencQ  aa  to  a[h 
parent  relative  situation.  This  has  precnred 
them  the  name  of  Jixxd  itart — a  name  which  ia 

be  understood  in  a  comparative  and  not  an 
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probably  thatall,are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although 
too  slow  to  be  perceptible  unleaa  by  meaiu  of 
vei7  delicate  observations,  continoed  dnring  a 
long  seriea  of  yean  (Heischel,  Oulllna,  G19). 
The  principal  groups  of  tbe  mora  consfdm- 
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ous  stars  which  are  in  near  apparent  vicinity  to 
each  other  have  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
received  the  name  of  constellcUumt.  These  have 
been  invested  with  the  forms  of  mythological 
fignres  ;  such  as  Ursa  the  Bear,  Leo  the  Lion, 
Draco  the  Dragon,  Serpens  the  Serpent,  Taurus 
the  Bull,  Aries  the  Bam,  Virgo  the  Viigin, 
Lyra  the  Harp,  Sagitta  the  Arrow.  Though 
there  is  something  absurd  in  giving  to  the  con- 
stellations  the  names  and  forms  of  ftTiim^lg  and 
other  such  figures,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  use 
as  a  means  of  reference  and  as  an  artificial  aid 
to  the  memory,  and  it  has  been  so  long  estab- 
lished that  it  would  now  be  scarcely  advisable 
to  change  it  (Lardner,  Handbook,  761). 

To  several  of  the  constellations  we  apipear 
to  have  reference  in  Scripture  so  early  as  the 
times  of  Job  :  '  Which  maketh  Arcturus  (the 
Great  Bear;  Gesenius,  Lex.  659),  Orion  and 
Pleiades'  (iz.  9  ;  see  also  zzzviii.  81,  82).  It 
is  likewise  very  probable  that  the  '  crooked  ser* 
pent'  mentioned  in  zxvL  18  is  the '  constella- 
tion of  the  Serpent  or  Dragon,  which  spreads  it- 
self in  windings  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
heavens  {lb.  545).  Mazzaloth  (2  Kings  zziiL  5) 
and  Mazzaroth  (Job  zzxviii  22)  are  interpreted 
on  the  margin  of  the  &  T.  '  the  signs  or  constel- 
lations of  the  zodiac;'  Gesenius  also  g^yes  this 
sense  to  both  the  words  {Lex,  461,  462). 

Of  the  number  of  the  stars  no  calculation  can 
be  made.  Even  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
innumerable ;  but  the  telescope  has  brought 
into  view  vast  numbers  which  were  formerly  in- 
visible, and  every  increase  in  the  dimensions 
and  powers  of  instruments  which  successive  im- 
provements in  optical  science  have  made  has 
brought  into  view  innumerable  objects  invisible 
before ;  so  that,  for  anything  experience  has 
hitherto  taught  us,  the  number  of  tiie  stars  may 
be  infinite  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can 
assign  a  meaning  to  that  word  (Herschel,  Out' 
lines,  520). 

The  Milky  Way,  as  it  is  called,  is  so  densely 
covered  with  stars  as  to  present  to  the  naked 
eye  the  appearance,  not  of  stars,  but  of  whitish 
nebulous  light — an  appearance  extending  over  a 
vast  extent  of  the  celestial  sphere  (XiSitiner, 
Handbook,  793).  '  This  remarkable  belt,'  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  'has  maintained  fh>m  the 
earliest  ages  the  same  relative  situation  among 
the  stars  ;  and  when  examined  through  power- 
ful telescopes  is  found  (wonderful  to  relate)  to 
eonnst  entirely  of  stare,  eoatiered  by  mUUone, 
like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
general  heavens'  (Herschel,  OutHnet,  182). 

Besides  the  Milky  Way  there  are  clusters  of 
stars  innumerable.  These  appear  mere  specks 
of  whitish  light,  because  of  their  enormous  dis- 
tance. An  entire  cluster  will  appear  to  the 
naked  eye,  if  it  be  visible  at  all,  but  as  a  single 
star.  Cluster  compared  with  cluster  shews  all 
gradations  of  smallness  and  closeness  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  until  they  assume  the  appearance 
of  patches  of  starry  powder  (Lardner,  Hand- 
book, 798,  800). 

Then  follow  those  patches  of  stany  light 
which  are  seen  in  so  many  regions  of  the 
heavens,  and  which  have  been  denominated 
nebulcB.  That  these  are  still  clusters  of  which 
the  component  stars  are  indistinguishable  by 
reason  of  their  remoteness  there  are  the  fkroog- 


est  evidence  and  most  striking  analogies  to 
prove.  Every  augmentation  of  power  uid  im- 
provement of  efficiency  which  the  telescope  re- 
ceives, augment  the  number  of  nebulsB,  which 
are  converted  by  that  instrument  into  dusters. 
Nebulse,  which  were  irresolvable  before  the  time 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  yielded  in  large  numbers  to 
the  powers  of  the  instruments  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  labours  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  colossal  telescopes  constructed  by 
Lord  Bosse,  and  the  erection  of  observatories  in 
multiplied  numbers  in  climates  and  under  skies 
more  favourable  to  observation,  have  all  tended 
to  augment  the  number  of  nebulss  which  have 
been  resolved  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  progress  will  continue,  the  resolution 
of  these  objects  into  stellar  clusters  being  co- 
extensive with  the  improved  powersiof  the  tele- 
scope and  the  increued  number  and  zeal  of 
observers  {lb.  800). 

The  planets  shine,  not  by  any  light  of  their 
own,  but  by  reflecting  the  light  they  receive 
fh>m  the  sun ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with 
the  stars.  These  doubtless  are  themselves  the 
suns,  and  may  perhaps  each  in  its  sphere  be  the 
centre  round  which  other  planets  or  bodies,  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception  fh>m  any  ana- 
logy oflTered  by  our  own  system,  may  be  eir> 
culating  (Herschel,  OuUinee,  554).  The  heavens, 
if  we  were  able  to  examine  and  observe  them  in 
all  their  extent,  would  appear  to  present  to  ns 
a  univerae  qf  9olar  eystems  (Lardner,  Handbooik^ 
797). 

Stars  are  a  fluent  symbol  employed  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Lord  Jesus  says  of  himself: 
'  I  am  the  bright  and  morning  star'  (Bev.  zxiL 
16).  The  figure  is  splendid  and  sublime.  His 
nature,  how  glorious ;  and  how  glorious  hlli 
office  1  He  ushered  in  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  into  our  benighted  world ;  and  he  ushen 
hi  his  people  to  an  eternal  day.  The  reference 
is  to  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  that 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Venus.  Of  all 
the  planets  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  with  the 
exception  of  Mercury.  It  revolves  in  an  orbit 
within  that  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  next 
planet  to  it ;  and,  after  sun  and  moon,  is  the 
most  sfdendid  object  in  the  firmament  Of  all 
the  pluiets  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  observe 
with  the  telescope.  The  intense  lustre  of  its 
illuminated  part  dazzles  the  sight,  and  exagger> 
ates  all  the  optical  imperfections  of  the  instni- 
ment.  Venus,  and  also  Mercury,  in  performing 
their  drcnit  in  the  heavens,  evidently  do  it  at 
attendants  on  the  son,  never  departing  fh>m  its 
vicinity  beyond  a  certain  limit  They  are  some- 
times to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to  the  west^ 
aoooiding  to  the  elongation  of  their  orbits  in 
either  dkection.  In  fiie  former  case  they  ap- 
pear conspicnoos  over  the  western  horizon  Just 
after  sunset,  and  are  called  evening  stars :  in 
the  latter  they  rise  before  it  in  the  morning, 
and  appear  over  the  eastern  horizon  at  moning 
stars.  But  as  the  elongations  of  the  orbit  of 
Venus  are  much  greater  than  those  of  Mennxiy, 
that  planet  is  seen  at  a  considerable  elevation 
long  after  the  cessation  of  evening  and  before 
the  commencement  of  morning  twilight  Hence 
it  is  known  by  way  of  eminence  as  the  evening 
and  the  morning  star.  The  ancients  gave  it  in 
the  fonner  poaiiUm  the  name  of  HespenuK  and 
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in  the  latter  Lucifer,  as  being  the  harbinger  of 
day.  Mercury  is  never  seen  except  in  strong 
twiUght  (Lardner,  Handbook,  304,  807  ;  Her- 
achel,  OuUifus,  280). 

*  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning  !  How  art  thou  cast  down 
to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  ! ' 
(Is.  ziv.  12).  Such  was  the  address  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.  The  comparison  of  him  to  Lucifer, 
the  morning  star,  is  singularly  expressive  of  his 
grandeur,  in  which  he  appears,  as  it  were,  to 
stand  foith  alone,  while  all  the  other  stars — ^the 
rulers  of  the  nations — are  totally  obscui^ 
Yet  so  much  the  greater  is  his  falL  'Thou 
laidst  in  thine  heart,  I  vrill  ascend  into  heaven ; 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  GkxL 
Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hades'  (&  T. 
hell),  *  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  All  the  kings  of 
the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every 
one  in  his  own  house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of 
thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch  ;  as  a  car- 
case trodden  under  feet  Thou  shalt  not  be 
joined  with  them  in  burial*  (Is.  xiv.  12-20). 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  morning  star 
in  2  Pet  L  19  :  '  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take 
heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,'  when  the  Lord  shall  be 
unto  you  an  everlasting  light,  '  and  the  morning 
star'  (Gr.  ^oM-^opos;  Lat  Lucifer),  its  first 
beams,  shall  *  arise,'  as  its  harbinger,  '  in  your 
hearts.'  Soalso  in  Bev.  ii  28 :  'I  will  give  him 
the  morning  star' — a  sure  hope  and  prelude  of 
everlasting  blessedness  in  heaven. 

Stars  are  employed  as  symbols  of  princes  and 
conquerors :  '  I  shall  see  him,'  said  Balaam, 
*  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not 
nigh  :  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and 
a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite 
the  comers  of  Moab  and  destroy  all  the  children 
of  Sheth'  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  As  princes  are 
symbolised  by  stars,  so  when  their  enemies 
overthrow  them  they  are  represented  as  casting 
them  down  to  the  ground  and  stamping  upon 
them  (Dan.  viii  10). 

The  ministers  of  churches  are  called  stars  in 
Christ's  right  hand :  they  ought  to  shine  like 
stars  in  respect  of  the  brightness  snd  purity  of 
their  life  and  doctrine,  and,  upheld  by  him  and 
directed  in  their  course,  they  should  convey 
light — i.e.  knowledge,  guidance,  comfort — ^to  all 
around  them  (Bev.  L  16,  20).  On  the  other 
hand,  such  as  apostatise  from  the  truth  and  be- 
come teachers  of  error  are  represented  as  loan- 
dering  stars :  going  astray  themselves  and  leading 
others  astray  (Jude  i,  18). 

The  stars,  as  well  as  the  sun  and  moon,  were 
anciently  the  objects  of  worship  (Amos  v.  26 ; 
Acts  vii.  42).  They  appear  to  have  been  spe- 
cially designated  the  host  of  heaven,  the  worship 
of  which  greatly  prevailed  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  particularly  after  their  division  into  two 
kingdoms  (Deut  iv.  19 ;  xvii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xviL 
16 ;  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Jer.  viii  2). 

In  the  Scriptures  there  are  repeated  references 
to  the  vast  number  of  the  stars  (Gen.  xv.  5  ; 
Heb.  xi.  12).  The  most  ordinary  observer  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  and  therefore 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such 
passages.  But  yet  the  views  we  have  given  of 
the  starry  system  give  a  force  and  a  beauty  to 


such  passages  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  readen 
such  as  they  did  not  feel  before.  '  He  teUeth,' 
says  the  Psalmist,  'the  number  uf  the  stars ;  he 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names'  (Pa.  cxlvii  4). 
'  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  f 
saith  the  Holy  One.  Lift  up  year  eyes  on  hi^ 
and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  he  calleth 
them  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
for  that  he  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  faileflth* 
(Is.  xL  25,  26). 

An  extraordinary  star  appeared  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  birth  and  conducted  the  3iagi  to 
him.  This  was  probably  a  meteor  which  moved 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  sky,  somewhat  per- 
haps in  the  manner  of  the  cloudy  pillar  before 
the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  (Matt  IL  1,  2, 
7-10).  Indeed  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  was  such  a  grand  event  that  it 
might  well  be  signalised  by  the  creation  of  anew 
star.  In  its  appearance  (supposing  it  no  longer 
to  exist)  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
power  of  God,  and  nothing  inconsistent  even  with 
the  experience  of  astronomers.  * 

*  '  Temix>rary  stars,'  says  Sir  John  Hersche], 
'  have  appeared  fh>m  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  heavens,  blazing  forth  with  extra- 
ordinary lustre ;  and  after  remaining  a  while 
apparently  immovable,  have  died  away  and  left 
no  trace.  Such  is  the  star  which,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing sometime  about  the  year  125  B.C.,  and 
which  was  visible  in  the  day-time,  is  said  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hipparchus  and  led 
him  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  earliest 
on  record.  Such  too  was  the  star  which  ap> 
peared  a.d.  889  near  a  (Aquilie),  remaining  for 
three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  disappear- 
ing entirely.  In  the  years  945, 1264,  and  1572, 
brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the 
heavens  between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopo?ia ;  and 
from  the  imperfect  account  we  have  of  the  places 
of  the  two  earlier,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
last — which  was  well  determined — as  well  as 
from  the  tolerably  near  coincidence  of  the  inter- 
vals of  their  appearance,  we  may  suspect  them, 
with  Goodricke,  to  be  one  and  the  same  star, 
with  a  period  of  812  or  perhaps  156  years.  The 
appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  so  sudden 
that  Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astrono- 
mer, returning  one  evening  (the  11th  of  No- 
vember) from  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling- 
house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group  of  country 
people  gazing  at  a  star  which  he  was  sure  did  not 
exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was  the  star  in 
question.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  Sinus,  and 
continued  to  increase  till  it  surpassed  Jupiter 
when  brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It 
began  to  diminish  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  March  1574  had  entirely  disappeared. 
So  also,  on  the  10th  of  October  1604,  a  star  of 
this  kind,  and  not  less  brilliant,  burst  forth  in 
the  constellation  of  Serpentarius  which  con- 
tinued visible  till  October  1605. 

*  Similar  phenomena,  though  of  a  less  splendid 
character,  have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  star  of  the  third  magnitude  dis- 
covered in  1670  by  Anthelm  in  the  head  of  the 
Swan,  which,  after  becoming  completely  in- 
visible, reappeared,  and  after  undergoing  one  oi 
two  singular  fluctuations  of  light  during  two 
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No  part  of  creation  gives  us  sach  yast  ideas        STORK,  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  turkey, 

of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  universe  as  with  a  neck  resembling  a  swan,  a  stout-pointed 

the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  power  and  skill  long  bill,  which,  together  with  its  long  legs,  is  of 

of  liim  who  created  thenL     The  blinded  heathen  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  while  the  plumage  is 

worshipped  them.     The  pious  Jew  turned  from  nearly  wholly  white.     Storks  live  in  marshy 

them  to  their  great  author,  and  beheld  in  them  situations,  and  feed    chiefly  on  frogs,   toads, 

a  display  of  his  glory  and  greatness  (Ps.  ziz.  lizards,  and  also  on  fish.     In  many  countries 

1-6),  and  of  his  own  meanness  and  insignificance  they  are  a  privileged  race  on  account  of  their 

(viii.  1,  3,  4)  ;  and  he  breaks  forth  in  that  sub-  destroying  these  and  other  noxious  creatures, 

lime  anthem :    '  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  They  build  their  nests  on  lofty  old  buildings, 

heavens  :  praise  him  in  the  heights  :  praise  ye  the  battlements  of  towers  and  ruined  walls,  and 

him,  all  his  hosts.     Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  sometimes  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees  or  on  the 

moon :  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.    Let  projections  of  precipitous  rocks.     They  are  of 

them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord :  for  he  gentle  manners  and  are  easily  tamed ;  but  though 

commanded,  and  they  were  created'   (cxlviiL  readily  domesticated  they  never  breed  in  con- 

1*3,  5).  finement,  which  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as 

qtaTttp  .  n.^;o,«  o,-w^-  «^««      t*  \.»a  ««  *^®if  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  savoury.     The  tender  af- 

STATER,  a  Grecian  silver  com-     It  had  on  ,^^:^j.  -t^^v  ^v.  -j^_j.  manifeats  towards  her 

one  side  the  head  of  Minerva  and  on  the  reverse  „„       T    TJ      «orK  maniiests  towiuxis  ner 

an  owl.  together  with  a  short  inscription  (Jahn,  ^^^8  ^^^  proverbial  from  remote  ages. 

D.-j,    j«/,-^  K7\      A««««  ♦i,^  T«««.  ;♦  «.--  «J?  She  has  been  known  rather  to  pensh  with  them 

Uy:iXL!Il- J^^ZTt^.'Z^l  "l^^Z  S:- ^^-^^  ">-*«  tbeir^rwhen  death  wa. 
the  shekel.    The  word  occurs  only  in  Matt  xvii.        «.    ,       _.      •      *        v-j        rm.  •> 

27   where  it  is  rendered  *a  niece  of  monev  •'        ^^^^^  ^  migratory  birds.      They  rarely 

but  the  original  term  should  have  been  tnmi  ^^*  *^  country,  but  they  are  common  on  the 

ferrei  n^  tSSislat^    There  wL  lO^  a^  ^°°*»'**^'**  *»'  ^"^^  *°^  *"  °^«*  ^**^  *^"8^- 

stater  (Robinson.  Gr,  Lex,  767).  ?2*  ^^    '^^  ""^^  from  northerly  coun- 

^  '  ^  tnes  to  southern  regions  in  the  autumn,  and 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  Grecian  philosophers  which  come  back  again  in  spring.  Though  a  large 
took  ite  rise  firom  Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus  who  bird,  they  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  lofty  flight 
settled  at  Athens,  and  there  founded  a  new  and  of  performing  long  voyages  even  in  tempest- 
school  of  philosophy,  about  300  years  B.O.  uous  weather  (i?(itn.  Encyc,  art  'Ornithology' 
As  he  usuaUy  taught  in  a  porch,  his  followers  zvi  129). 

were  called  Stoics,  from  the  Gre«k  word  oroo,        Under  the  law  storks  were  ranked  among  un- 

which  signifies  a  porch.    They  were  long  the  clean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  19).     The  food  on  which 

most  popular  sect  of  philosophers  in  Greece  and  they  live  will  readily  account  for  this  ;  and  we 

Romei      They  generally  taught  that  it  is  wis-  have  abneady  mentioned  that  their  flesh  is  far 

dom  and  virtue  alone  which  render  men  happy ;  from  being  savoury.  Referring  to  the  nestling  of 

that  pain,  poverty,  and  the  like  are  only  fancied  birds,  the  Psalmist  says  :  'As  for  the  sterk,  the 

evils  ;  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  be  affected  fir-trees  are  her  house'  (Ps.  civ.  17) ;  and  Jere- 

with  either  joy  or  grief ;  and  in  their  practice  miah  thus  applies  its  migration :    '  Yea,   the 

they  affected  much  equanimity,  patience,  aus-  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  time ; 

terity,   and  insensibility.     They  were  greatly  but  my  peo];4e  know  not  the  judgment  of  the 

characterised  by  pride,  pluming  themselves  not  Lord'  (viii  7). 

a  little  on  auch  qualities  as  these.    When  Paul        aTTVAri!«T»     rc9..<.^».  rv- ..».  tr-.«  i 
was  at  Athens 'ierteinphilosopheni  of  the  Epi-       SUMMER.    [Seasons  OF  THE  Yeab.] 

cureans  and  the  Stoics  encountered  him* — ^two        SUN  (The),  the  well-known  luminary,  the 

secte  whose  leading  opinions  were  quite  opposed  great  source  of  light  and  heat  te  the  earth  and 

te  each  other.  te  the  other  planets.     It  is  a  body  of  immense 

.  magnitude,  being  by  far  the  largest  body  known 

years,  at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not  to  man.     It  has  a  real  diameter  of  882,000 

since  been  seen.  miles,  and  it  contains  354,936  times  the  quantity 

'  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April  1848  Mr.  of  ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  consiste  of. 

Hind  observed  a  ster  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  or  When,  however,  we  come  to  compare  its  maaa 

5'4  (very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye),  in  a  with  ite  6u£k,  we  find  its  density  to  be  less  than 

part  of  the  constellation  Ophiuchus,  where,  from  that  of  the  earth,  being  no  more  than  0*2543  ; 

perfect  familiarity  with  that  region,  it  was  cer-  so  that  it  must  consist  in  reality  of  far  lighter 

tain  that  up  to  the  5th  of  that  montii  no  star  so  materials,  especially  when  we  consider  the  force 

bright  as  9*10  m.  previously  existed.     Neither  under  which  ite  central  parte  must  be  condensed, 

has  any  record  been  discovered  of  a  star  being  This  consideration  renders  it  highly  probable 

there  observed  at  any  time  previous  to  him.  that  an  intense  heat  prevails  in  ite  interior,  by 

From  the  time  of  ite  diMovery  it  continued  to  which  ite  elasticity  is  reinforced,  and  rendered 

diminish,  without  any  alteration  of  place,  and  capable  of  resisting  this  almost  inconceivable 

before  the  advance  of  the  season  rendered  further  pressure  without  collapsing  into  smaller  dimen- 

observation  impracticable,  was  nearly  extinct  sions  (Herschel,  Outlines,  212,  271). 
Ite  colour  was  ruddy,  and  was  thought  by  many        Magnitudes  such  as  that  of  the  sun  so  far 

observers  to  undergo  remarkable  changes — an  transcend  all  standards  with  which  the  mind  is 

effect  probably  of  ite  low  situation'  (Herschel,  familiar,  that  some  streteh  of  imagination  and 

OtUlines,  560).    His  stetemente  are  repeated  by  some  effort  of  the  understanding  are  necessary  to 

Lardner  {Handbook,  772) ;  and  it  may  not  be  form  a  conception,  however  imperfect,  of  them, 

improper  to  add  that  in  making  them  neither  of  The  expedient  which  best  assists  to  obtain  some 

them  has  any  reference  to  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  adequate  idea  of  them  is  to  compare  them  with 
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tome  itandard,  stnpeodoat  hj  compariioB  %ith 
all  ordiiitfj  nugnitodes,  yet  miaate  wben  eom- 
pand  with  them. 

The  earth  itself  is  a  g^he  7925  mikt  in  di»- 
meter.  If  the  son  be  Kpresented  by  a  g^be 
nine  feet  foor  inches  in  diameter,  theeuth  woold 
be  represented  by  a  globe  an  inch  in  diameter. 

IKnce  the  yolomes  of  globes  are  as  the  cobes 
of  their  diameters,  it  follows  thst  the  Tohime  of 
the  snn  most  be  1,400,000  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth.  Hence,  to  form  a  g^be  like  the  sun, 
H  would  be  necessary  to  roll  neariy  1,400,000 
^obes  like  the  earth  into  ooeu 

It  is  found,  by  considering  the  bulks  of  the 
different  planets,  thet  if  all  the  jdanets  and  sa- 
tellites in  the  solar  system  were  moulded  into  a 
•ingle  globe,  that  globe  would  still  not  exceed 
the  five  hundredth  part  of  the  globe  of  the  sun ; 
in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  sun  is  five  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  bodies  of  the  system. 

The  sun  it  situated  at  a  mean  distance  from 
the  earth  of  about  95,000,000  of  miles;  and 
from  Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet  which 
has  been  discovered,  of  2,829,000,000  of  miles, 
or  thirty  times  its  distance  from  the  earth 
(Lardner,  ffarndbook,  233,  495). 

On  the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun  our  telescopes 
shew  us  dark  spots  which  slowly  change  their 
places  and  forms  ;  and  by  attending  to  their 
situation  at  different  times,  astronomera  have  as- 
osrtained  that,  immense  as  it  is,  it  revolves 
about  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  ume  direction  as  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth — i,e.  from  west  to 
east  (Herachel,  Outlines,  212).  That  it  revolven 
on  an  axis  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  rotation  for  all  thefie  spots  is  found 
to  be  exactly  the  same — viz.  25  days  7  hours  48 
minutes  (Lardner,  Handbook,  235). 

The  sun  is  not  now  considered  as  a  fixed 
centre  {lb.  786).  'It  advances  through  space 
(relatively  at  least  among  the  stars),  carrying 
with  it  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  system, 
with  a  velocity  of  1*623  radii  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  154,185,000  miles  per  annum,  or 
422,000  miles  (that  is  to  say,  nearly  its  own 
semi-diameter)  per  diem  :  in  other  words,  with 
a  velocity  a  very  little  greater  than  one-fourth 
of  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit'  (Her- 
schel,  OuUines,  587). 

Under  the  article  MooK  we  have  made  some 
reforence  to  the  subject  of  eclipses.  Eclipses  of 
the  sun  can  only  occur  at  or  near  the  epoch  of 
new  moons.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
astonishment,  and  even  terror,  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  an  object  like  the  sun  or  moon 
must  have  produced  in  ages  when  the  cause  of 
eclipses  were  not  understood,  or  understood  only 
by  the  learned.  The  spectacle  presented  during 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  in  fact  most  striking. 
The  darkness  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  render 
the  brighter  stars  and  planets  visible.  A  sen- 
sible fall  of  temperature  is  felt  in  the  air. 
Vegetables  and  animals  comport  themselves  as 
they  are  wont  to  do  after  sunset  Flowen  close 
and  birds  go  to  roost  Nevertheless,  the  dark- 
aess  is  different  from  the  natural  darkness  of 
night,  and  is  attended  with  a  certain  indescrib- 
able unearthly  light  which  throws  upon  sur- 
rounding objects  a  faint  hue,  sometimes  reddish 


and  soDietlBMB  cadaircnosly 
Mamdbook,  437, 449). 

The  SUB  bdqg  tiie  nost  g^oriou  oljeet  in 
nature  and  the  aonroe  of  iBramenfala  Mnssinfli 
to  man,  and  he  hsviqg  a  straog  dUqtosition  to 
look  to  sensible  thingB  as  ol^yecfcs  of  worship^  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  above  all  the  son,  woe 
eariy  worshipped  in  dilliBTcnt  eoantries,  thou^ 
under  diffBRnt  namesL  In  CheldsBa,  in  E^ypl, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  sun  was  in  an  eqpedel  manner 
an  object  of  worshipi  To  this  f onn  of  idolatry 
Job  plainly  refers  (zzzL  26-28).  Aguutitths 
Isiaelxtes  were  eariy  waned  (DeoL  tr.  15, 16^ 
19 ;  zviL  2-7) ;  yet  it  aftsrwaids  greets  prs- 
vailed  among  them  (2  Kings  xxiiL  6,  11 ;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  5  ;  zxxiv.  5 ;  aofy. '  sun-images ;' 
Jer.  viiL  1,  2).  Joeiah  <  took  away  the  hone* 
that  the  kings  of  Jndah  had  given  to  the  sun  at 
the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
boned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire'  (2 
Kings  xxiiL  11) ;  yet  this  form  of  idolatry  must 
have  been  aftenraids  resumed,  for  ^— >r»^  who 
had  been  eariy  carried  captive  to  ChaldsM,  liad  a 
vision,  and  among  other  abominations  whSdi  he 
beheld,  he  saw  '  about  five  and  twen^  men  with 
their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  tiie  Lord  and 
their  fsces  toward  the  east;  and  they  worshipped 
the  sun  toward  the  east'  (viiL  16). 

To  express  the  glory  of  the  most  gknions 
objects  they  are  likened  to  the  sun.  God  is 
called  a  tun  (Pa.  bxxiv.  11).  Chiist  is  repre- 
sented MB  *the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  aiiaing  with 
healing  in  his  wings'  (MaL  iv.  2).  <Tba 
righteous,'  are  said  to  'shine  forth  as  the  sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father'  (Matt  xiiL 
43). 

To  express  a  state  of  hi^  ftUdty  Isaiah 
says  :  *  lliy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither 
shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the  Lord 
shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  axid  thy  God  thy 
glory'  (Ix.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of 
adversity  or  aflUction  is  repiesented  by  the 
absence  of  the  sun  : '  I  went  mourning,'  aays 
Job, '  without  the  sun'  (zxx.  28) ;  or  by  its  going 
down :  *  She  that  hath  borne  seven  languished ; 
she  hath  given  up  the  ghost ;  her  sun  hath  gone 
down  whUe  it  was  yet  day'  (Jer.  xv.  0).  The 
overthrow  of  kingdoms,  the  ruin  and  misery  of 
princes  and  other  rulers  or  dignitaries,  sre  re- 
presented by  similar  imagery :  '  The  sun  shall 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  come'  (Joel  U.  31). 

From  *  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  ^  gcing 
down  thereof*  imports  the  whole  world  over  (Ps. 
1.  1 ;  cxiii  3).  B^ore  the  sun  and  «n  the  sight 
of  the  sun  imports  the  most  public  and  open 
manner  (2  Sam.  xiL  11, 12).  As  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure  is  to  last  very  long,  or  even  for 
ever  (Ps.  Ixxii  5,  17 ;  Ixxxix.  36). 

Angry  passions  are  to  be  kept  within  due 
bounds,  not  only  in  respect  of  degree  but  aa  re- 
gards duration  :  '  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not,* 
says  the  apostle  ;  '  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath'  (Eph.  iv.  26).  There  is  more  in 
this  exhortation  than  is  commonly  thought  of. 
'  This  excellent  precept,'  Doddridge  well  remoiks, 
'  was  intended  no  doubt  to  prevent  persons  going 
to  sleep  in  anger,  or  being  kept  wakeful  by  such 
thoughts  as  continued  quarrels,  especially  be- 
tween near  relations  and  friend^  will  be  apt  tc 
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occasion.    Oloomj  meditatioiu  in  the  silence  of  14) ;  and  Jeremiali  refers  to  its  being  a  bird  of 

the  night  inflame  the  sense  of  the  supposed  in-  passage :  '  The  turtle  and  the  swallow  observe 

jniy,  and  cherish  fiercer  resentments,  till  perhaps  the  time  of  their  coming  ;  bat  my  people  loiow 

at  length  purposes  and  counsels  of  revenge  suo-  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord '  (Jer.  viiL  7). 
ceed'  (Doddridge,  in  loc)  There  are  other  two  passages  in  which  the 

There  are  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  word  noattow  occurs  in  the  K  T. ;  but  in  both 

sun  as  a  cause  of  disease,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  Hebrew  word  is  IXM  (deror),  which,  ae- 

the  coup  de  soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun  (Ps.  czzL  cording  to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  signifies  the 

6  ;  Is.  iliz.  10  ;  Rev.  vii  16),  and  there  appears  noallow;  but  according  to  the  andent  versions 

to  be  an  example  of  it  in  2  Kings  iv.  18-20.  the  turUe^Utve,  which  appears   less    suitable 

[DisEASBB.]  (Gesenius,  207).   The  one  passage  is  Ps.  Ixxziy. 

3  :  '  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and 

SUS  (DID)  is  rendered  by  our  translators  the  the  noaUaw  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 

emne.     Bochart  also  understood  it  of  that  bird,  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of 

of  which  there  are  several  species.    But  the  hosts.'     The  other  passage  is  Prov.  xzvi.  2  : 

word  is  rendered  noalhw  by  the  LXX.,  Theo-  '  As  the  swallow  by  flying,  so  the  curse  cause- 

doret,  and  Jerome.    It  occurs  in  Is.  xzxviiL  14 ;  less  shall  not  come.' 

^^%^^'^S^^^'Af^^'   *    ♦!.    ^««    ,1         SWALXOW.    [Sub.] 

The  word  which  follows  in  the  original  in        crarrwu.       «  iJl  s     i  '  ^    v  v  4.u  -^ 

both  passages  is  IW,  which  our  tr^tors  ,  SWINE,  weU  known  a^mals,^  which  there 

render  swallow;  but  in  the  first  passage  Gese-  ^  \F«»*  ^«?«*y  of  breeds.     The  Egyptians, 

nius  considers  it  not  as  a  substantiVhut  as  an  ^^"^^  "?  •'^^  ^*^^  5*^°^  ?  "^^^^ 

epithet  of  Sus,  and  in  his  Lexiean  he  renders  tu^^^did  not  make  use  of  their  fle^  as  food  ; 

the  words  '  like  a  swallow  wheeling  in  circles,'  and  the  Mohammedans  are  prohibited  by  ttieir 

referring  to  the  manner  of  its  flying^;  and  in  his  "^^'^  from  eating  of  it    Under  the  law  swine 

Thesaurus  he  gives  the  senses  ^chirping,  chat-  J^ere  "ckoned  among  und««i  animals  (Lev.  jL 

tering,  twittering.'    We  apprehend  he  has  some  2  \  ^^*  ^  '?!?£.?■  ^^f  Jews  become  of 

reason  for  considering  IW  as  an  epithet  in  the  ^^"^  f>^   faistltu^ons    that    IsauJi    rebukes 

first  passage  ;  but  tiben  in  the  second  he  con-  J^T  ^"^5  v"°?°«  v  *^t'  ^"^  I  ^^v?^*,  • 

siders  it  as  a  substantive,  used  poeticaUy  for  JfN  ^^  ^7^  broth  of  abominable  tilings  ^ 

the  swallow  itself,  which  is  what  wVcannot  well  **^«"'  ^«»~^«   (^fT*  \l^3i^l '  ^^  i*  ^ould 

understand  (Gesenius,  Lex,  605).  tl^  «T?  wv^  ^  ^"^  *'^^*''^'"vW'5!l.^ 

In  this  country  one  spedes  of  swaUow,  called  ^^,*4*>^)  *^«y    *f  ^J^J  '^^  »  ^"^   <^ 

the  common  chimney  or  house  swJOlow,  iiuaUy  «>•.  ^J  »  "^^^  P««i  <>^  *^  "'^''^T^'^.?  ^^"^ 

buUds  its  nest  in  the  inside  of  our  chimneys  at  a  «?^«  f  flesh  was  afterwards  hdd  by  the  Jews 

few  feet  from  the  top  ;  but  it  will  also  liftx  its  *^*  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  them, 

nest  to  the  beams  Ld  rafters  of  out-houses  ;  among  other  things,  to  '  set  up  altars  and  sacri- 

and  in  some  countries  it  not  unfrequenUy  con^  Ace -wiaes  flesh  and  undean  beasts  (1  Maccab. 

structs  it  against  rocks,  or  even  intakes.    The  ]:  *J)-     They  were  also  required  to  eat  swine  s 

common  martin  or  window  swaUow  deUghte  to  ^^^i  J^*  ~^«^  th^  do  so  some  of  them  sub- 

build  its  nest  against  the  crags  of  precipices  ""*^  to  extreme  tortwes,  and  to  d^th  under 

that  overhang  lakes,  and  sddSm  br^  near  "^<?*  Jf^  ^°7»  (2  Maccab.  vi.  18-81 ;  viL) 
our  houses  if  they  can  find  a  convenient  situar        ^  ^J^^V^  ?"  ^^  '^lJ^'?.T?AnA  f 

tion  elsewhere ;  yet  their  choice  often  appean  ^J^^  ^  '?r^*'i°  """^  t^""*  ^^^l^ 

to  be  capricious.    The  swaUow  tribes  manSwt  a  ?«  «>!^^.?^  *^Jr^1?*"'l"'.?,^*  "^^^^ 

predilertionfor  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  Sf*  °'  Gahlee  (Mark  v.  1,  11-13).    WTiether 

those  situations  in  which  insects  most  abound.  *^?  o^«"  °^  *J«I?  ^^  '^•^  or  heathwis  is 

These  they  seize  with  great  promptitude  in  their  J?*  «^^  ,^^  whether  they  were  designed  for 

long-sustoined  and  very  lipid  fiight     They  J^  ^  V^^  oneor  the  other:  it  is  possible 

catdi  their  food,  drink,  and  bathe,  u  they  glide  they  "night  be  reared  for  sdhng  to  ^e  Romans, 

smoothly  and  nimbly  along  the  surface  of  the  ^  T^"?  **^  Z^^  now  many  m  the  a>untiry. 

water.  Their  motions  are  easf,  swift,  and  graceful;  ^ut  be  this.^  it  may,  the  miraculous  destruc- 

and  when  not  occupied  with  breeding  i^  sleep  S°°  °^  *^^  ^  ^  f^?*v*  P?"^*?*  ^ 

they  are  almost  incJessantly  on  the  wtig.    Thefar  the  owner*,  as  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  tiie 

nests,  when  dried,  are  haM  and  rou^h  on  the  Mosaic  law-na  consideration  which  would  rather 

outside,  but  are  furnished  with  soft  materials  favour  the  idea  that  they  wera  Jews,  and  per- 

within.    WhOe  they  rid  our  orchards,  gardens,  haps  abo  tiiat  the  animals  wwe  designed  for  the 

and  houses  of  legions  of  insects,  they  ni^er,  like  5?«  <^^  *>«  '^•^  ^°?«^  ^^y  not  exclusively, 

many  other  biId^  attack  the  produce  of  the  ^®  J*^T5f  ^^''\'''"  ^^  ""/^f  *15l^ 

soiL     Their  livdy  mannera,  tittering  notes,  (^a^  ^  «>»  "^  ^«  P^^*tw*t-  T^r^«^. 

and  genUe  aifecUo^te  dispodtions  am^y  repay  "<>"  (J"*.?.  ^-  !^i^)»  «^«T  *^*  ^  ^•^^ 

the  shelter  whidi  our  buildSgs  afford  to  sevSS  ^«~  ^*™^>"  ^*h  the  animaL 
of  the  species.    Their  migrations  are  no  longer        STCAMOBE  or   STc/AHnrB  Trki^  though 

matter  of  doubt     They  leave  us  for  the  most  sometimes  supposed  to  be  diff'erent,  is  the  same 

part  about  the  end  of  autumn,  and  they  return  tree.     It  is  a  spedes  of  fig-tree^  and  beait 

again  about  the  end  of  spring  (Sdin,  Ency,  several  crops  of  figs  during  the  year.    The  figs 

art  '  Ornithology,'  xvL  98).  grow  on  short  steins  along  the  trunk  and  laxge 

The  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  sua  or  brandies,  not  at  the  and  of  twigs,  as  in  other 

swallow  is  referred  to  are  few.     Hezekiah  al-  fruit-bearing  trees.     They  are  very  indpid,  and 

ludes  to  the  twittering  sound  which  it  makes  :  none  but  the  poorer  classes  eat  tiiem.     When 

'  Like  a  swallow  so  did  I  chatter'  (Is.  xxxviiL  Amaiiah  the  priest  of  Bethd  accused  the  pio* 
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ph«t  Amim  to  Jarolwun  TI.  u  emttpiring 
■gaiiut  him,  aid  ulris«tl  him  to  See  unto  tb* 
land  or  Judah,  Amoa  uid  to  him  :  '  1  wm  nc 
prophet,  neither  mu  I  a  prophet'a  «on  ;  but  I 
ma  a  herdaman  and  a  gatherer  of  aycamoK 
trnit ; '  thd  lepreienting  his  poiaitf ,  u  noae 
bat  a  poor  man  woald  be  a  herdiman  or  i, 
gatherer  of  lyearaore  fruit  (vii,  10-13 ;  Thom- 
Mm,  Land  and  Book,  L  22). 

Bycamare  tree*  were  annnion  in  Poleetine^ 
Egypt,  and  Arabia ;  they  grow  large  and  to  a 
great  height,  and  though  the  graiu  ot  the  wood 
li  coaraa,  it  vai  much  naad  in  building.  Dr. 
8haw  Temarka,  that '  aa  the  grain  and  texture  or 
the  aycamore  ia  remarkably  coane  and  ipongy, 
it  could  atand  in  no  competition  at  all  irith  thr 
cedar  for  beauty  and  omameiit.'  Hanoe  tht 
eontrut  which  ii  drawn  between  the  aycamort 
and  the  cedar  In  the  Scriptunja.  Solomon  ii 
laid  to  have  '  made  eilrer  to  be  in  Jeruialem  ii 
atone*,  aod  codan  matle  he  to  be  ai  Uie  ayca- 
more treea  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance' 
<1  Kinga  i.  27).  Isaiah  repreaents  the  inhabit- 
ante  of  Bamaria  aa  taytng  in  the  pride  of  tbeii 
hearta;  "The  brlclu  are  fallen  down,  bnt  vc 
will  build  with  hewn  itonea  ;  the  ayeamorea  are 
cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedan' 
(Is.  tx.  e,  10). 

The  sycamore  Is  a  wid»«pTeading  tree,  pula 
forth  giant  arma  and  low  down,  and  it  is  often 
planted  by  the  wayaide.  It  waa  thus  well 
adapted,  both  by  Ita  form  and  its  aituatiao.  for 
Zaccheos  the  publican,  who  '  songbt  1< 
Jeans,  but  could  cot  for  the  press,  becau 
was  little  □(  stature,'  to  gain  Us  end  hj  climb- 
ing up  into  it  J  and  the  descent  from  it  wai  at 
the  same  time  easy,  when  our  Lord,  looking  up 
and  aeeing  bim,  said  unto  him:  'Zacchens, 
make  baste  and  come  down,  for  to-day  I  most 
abide  at  thy  house'  (Luke  lii.  1-6). 

SYE'tfE,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  sitnaled 
towards  its  southern  border,  and  on  the 
aide  of  the  Nile.  The  prophet  £iekte]  i 
■ents  the  whole  extent  of  E^pt  from  noi 
south  as  '  from  Migdot  to  Syene.  even  Dnt 
border  of  Gush'  (Eiek.  iiii.  10,  marg.  ; 
6).  Our  translators  have  rendered  TVIIQ  lower 
{a  signification  wh'ch  it  also  has),  Instead  of 
Migilol,  a  town  near  the  Bad  Sea  (Eiod.  li 
Num.  iiilii.  7  ;  see  also  Jer.  ilir.  1 ;  xlvi 
Aa  it  is  the  design  of  the  prophet  to  represent 
the  entire  desolation  of  Egypt  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  the  translation  on  the  margin  ia 
CertJiinly  to  be  preferred. 

Assouan,  a  town  which  is  comparatively  mo- 
dem, stands  near  the  site  of  the  nncieut  Syene. 
The  decline  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
Egypt  end  the  countries  to  the  south  has  grsdn- 
ally  reduced  this  place  to  the  condition  of  a 
poor  village.  It  exhibits  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  city. 

The  quarries  of  Syene  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, and  sufGcient  vestiges  of  them  still  re- 
main to  render  it  credible  that  they  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  colossal  monumenU  ot 
B)typt  They  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  some  ot  them  are  close 
to  the  river.  The  marks  of  the  chlsele  and 
drill-  are  »till  visible,  as  well  as  of  the  powerful 
wedgaa  with  which,  when  the  aidea  were  elMTed, 
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tbe  hliiekf  wm  ataited  IMm  Uutr  badi.  b 
one  qoairy  than  was  foni^  a  halr-fi>ialwd 
obelisk  between  TO  aod  80  fast  k^  and  10 
feet  broad.  In  other*  w«n  oatniniia  io  a  na^ 
state  poaaaMing  abnilar  Hinumiinw  ;  whilt 
along  the  breut  of  the  hiU  wm  ofaaenvd  th* 
marka  of  Inuneose  blocka,  SO  and  40  feet  in 
length,  which  had  been  aeparated  thim  the  roA 
(Bossel,  Ane.  and  Mod.  S^pt,  277,  278). 

SYN'AOOGUE,  a  place  rtva  Jews  nut  tx 
public  worship^  aa  wa  do  fn  onr  chorchi^ 
When  ayuagcgue*,  ptopvly  ao  called,  l_d  tbair 
riae  is  VB>7  oncartsln.  User*  an  no  indiotiaaa 
of  their  eiistenco  befbn  tlw  BaliTlanish  euti- 
Ttty,  nor  yet  in  tha  books  of  Um  a  T.  writta 
after  the  return  of  the  Jawt  ftom  Babyko. 
There  is  eren  nothing  said  lAieh  would  lndi> 
cate  their  «"«*""-  fai  flie  tinia  of  anHn>Km 
Eplphanea.  It  ia  Omrthn  npiiaaad  thejr  wan 
flnt  erected  uodar  the  Miaeabaaan  priooea.  It 
ia  at  least  eartain  that  In  the  Uma  of  o«r  Locd 
and  his  apostlea  tlwy  were  commao  in  Judai^ 
and  also  in  foreign  conntrjes,  aa  In  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Oreeee.  In  the  meeting  at  tha 
apoatlea  and  elders  at  Jarasalem  James  said : 
'  Moeea  of  old  time  hath  in  STary  dtj  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the  lynagogiua  anrf 
Sabbath  day'  (Acts  xt.  21),  which  would  imp^ 
that  they  were  not  then  of  qnite  reoant  ori^n. 

The  services  of  the  synagogue  consisted  irf 
three  parts — prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  expounding  them.  The  Scriptures 
'  read  by  them  wen  the  whde  law  asd  portiois 
of  the  prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  wonld 
appear  Uiat  these  services  were  not  confined  to 
the  ordinary  ofBcers  at  a  synagngue,  but  that 
others,  not  excepting  strangere,  wen  at  liberty 
and  were  even  asked  to  take  part  in  them.  Ot 
this  we  have  an  interesting  example  in  the  rase 
of  our  Lord.  Haring  '  come  to  Naiareth,  wlien 
he  bad  been  brought  up,  aa  hia  cnatom  waa,  he 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  de- 
livered unto  him  thebookof  theprephet  Esaias: 
and  when  he  had  opened  the  book  he  found  tba 
plaea  where  it  was  written :  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  ia  upon  me.  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,'  etc  '  And  lis 
closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  agaio  to  Uw 
minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all 
thejn  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened 
on  him.  And  be  began  to  say  unto  them.  This 
day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  Ban. 
And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  tha 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  ot  hia 
mouth'  (Luke  iv.  lS-22).  Buch  ia  a  graphic 
example  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue. This  practice  of  the  aynagogne  gare 
the  apostles  and  other  early  preachen  great 
opportuniUes  ot  making  known  the  gospel  to 
their  countrymen  ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  it  waa  the  custom  of  Fsal,  on  coming  to 
any  place,  to  go  first  of  all  to  the  synagogue,  aa 
aJTording  him  factlitlea  for  communicating  to  his 
fellow-niea  the  glad  tidings  ot  salvation.  Thna, 
when  he  and  Barnabas  'came  V>  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the 
3abbatb-day  and  sat  down.  And  alter  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  ruler* 
ot  the  synagogue  sent  unto  them,  saying.  Men 
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and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhorta-  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  public  worship  of 

tion  for  the  people,  say  on.     Then  Paul  stood  the  Jews  (Allen,  Mod.  Jvd,  330^37). 

up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  said.  Men  of  Wherever  there  is  a  Jewish  congregation,  and 

Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God  give  audience ;'  and  ten  men  can  be  constantly  assembled,  three 

forthwith  proceeded  to  address  them  (Acts  xiii  services  are  required  to  be  every  day  publicly 

14-16  ;  see  also  xiii.  5  ;  xviL  1-3, 10, 17  ;  x^-iiL  performed  in  the  synagogue.    The  daily  mom- 

4,  19,  26  ;  xix.  8).  ing  service,  including  some  variations  for  the 

To  constitute  a  congregation  for  the  perform-  different  days  of  the  week,  but  not  extending 

ance  of  public  worship  it  requires,  according  to  the  additions  for  the  Sabbath,  occupies  sixty 

to  the  decisions  of  the  rabbins,  at  least  ten  men  octavo  pages  {Ih,  345,  347). 

who  have  passed  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  In  prayer  the  Jews  use  liturgical  or  forms  of 

age.     In  all  places  where  this  or  a  larger  num-  prayer.     Some  of  the  prayers  now  in  use  appear 

her  of  Jews  can  be  statedly  assembled  they  are  to  have  been  composed  since  the  destruction  of 

warranted  to  have  a  synagogue.^  For  a  small  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it. 

congregation  they  content  theniselves  with  a  avTJAnTT'aui    *v          *         -j     vi      -x..  i 

hir^  room,  but  where  they  are  more  numerous  „.  ^T^2^?^  the  most  considerable  city  in 

they  often  erect  a  large  and  respectable  building  ^^^^^*  »i*^*«d  "f  ^^  T^'^^^^  ""^  *^* 

for  the  purpose  island.    It  was  founded  about  700  years  B.a 

As  whei^er'the  Jews  Uve  they  turn  their  I*  Jf*  ^^^t  twenty-two  mUes  in  circumference 

faces  in  prayer  towards  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  ?^^  ^  *  "^^^  consisted  of  four  cities  united 

door  of  the  synagogue,  or,  if  there  is  mow  than  "^^  <>°«-     \  ^J**  advantageously  situated  for 

one,  the  principal  door,  is  placed  at  or  near  the  commwce,  and  it  roje  to  be  one  of  the  we^thiest, 

opposite  ioint^f  the  compiss.  ^^,^^  "^^  ?'''f^"i  ^^   ^\^?^'j; 

At  the  end  opposite  to  Sieentrance  is  a  closet  «^^^^    ^^  ^  ^^'',  ^^  *^/  ^^J^  *^^t  200 

or  chest  which  they  call  the  ark,  in  allusion  to  l^  ?-^"  ^  *  "««e  of  eight  months,  rei^ 

the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  temple,  and  in  it  ^"^  ^"IT"  ^""^  ^«  wonderful  machmes  said 

is  deposited  the  book  of  the  kw,  used  in  reading  ^^^^«  ^^  employed  by  Archimedes  in  its 

the  l^ns  out  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  pubUc  f  «^5^- ,  ^^^  ^  «^^°5  f^?*^  Melito  to  Rome, 

services.    Every  copy  of  the  Pentoteuch  for  use  ^ded  at  Syracuse,  and  tm 

in  the  synagogue  is  required  to  be  in  Ma,  and  (Acts  xxvui.  11.  12).    The  modem  Syracuse 

it  must  be  without  poiLt»-«  plain  proof  that  ^If^P'?  the  south-east  corner  of  tiie  ancient 

anciently  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  written  ""^^X*  "^  ^^^^  ^«~  ^  «*^  coni.derable  n>. 

with  points.    It  must  not  be  in  the  form  of  ™*"^ 

modem  books,  but  must  be  a  volume  or  roll,  SYRlA.     [Abail] 
according  to  the  custom  of  ancient  times.    The 
roll  consists  of  long  pieces  of  parchment  sewed 
together  with  thongs  cut  off  the  skin  of  some 

clean  animal,  and  it  is  rolled  up  fh>m  both  ends  ^ 
on  two  wooden  stoves.     For  its  presentation  it 

is  cased  with  linen  or  silk  ;  another  silk  cover-  _ .  . ^._ .  __,  .,         .    .          . .,        ..    , , 

ing  is  added  as  an  ornament    To  make  such  a  TAA'NACH,ttie8eatof  one  of  the  petty  kings 

trLscript  of  the  law  and  present  it  to  a  syna-  °/  ^^«  ,^.?^'*2  ^^v°  J^*    TT'^^.  ^^ 

gogue  is  deemed  a  very  meritorious  service ;  and  Josl^ua  (xii.  21),  the  mhabitants  of  which,  how- 

tiie  number  of  such  triiscripto  varies  in  different  «^?f'  jtiU  mamtem^  possesion  of  it  (Josh, 

congregations,  according  to  the  number,  wealth,  f^^'  }}'^^  \  ^^^fg.  L  27,  28).    It  appeara  to 

generSity,  and  reputedsanctity  of  the  members.  ^*^5  been  situated    by  the  waters  of  Megiddo 

Near  the  middle  of  the  synagogue  is  a  desk  (J^*^»-  ^- ^J)'  ^^  and  Megiddo  are  repeatedly 

formed  by  a  raised  platfonn,^LTounded  by  a  "mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  not  far  from 

wooden  rail,  and  generally  large  enough  to  re-  ^^^.^^^'^V^!'?"*'  P^*?  ^"^'^  T^^T"^ 

ceive  several  persons,  either  st^ding  It  sitting.  P"^  *^«  ^""^^^^  ^^f"^  ""^  *^'^  P^T  ""^  ^'^ 

From  this  place  a  discourse  is  regul^ly  read,  or  ^i^Vn*'^*^.^^•    ^^TT   *^?*^*^^"    ",V"- 

sometimes  delivered.     No  benches  or  seate  are  doubtedly  the  ancient  Taanajh.     It  a^^^^^ 

allowed  between  the  desk  and  the  ark.  ^^^  »  ^^  ^»™^^  (Robinson,  Rea,  ul  156). 

The  women  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  TABlBRNACLE,  the  great  seat  of  the  wor- 
men  in  the  synagogue.  A  separate  place  is  as-  ship  of  the  Israelites  before  the  building  of  the 
signed  to  them  on  the  same  floor,  or,  where  temple  by  Solomon.  At  Sinai  Moses  set  up  a 
there  is  a  gallery,  it  is  exclusively  appropriated  tent,  and  called  it  the  teberaacle  of  the  congrega- 
te them ;  but  whatever  is  the  sUtion  allotted  tion,  because  thither  the  Hebrews  repaired  to 
to  them,  they  are  screened  from  the  observation  worship  God  (Exod.  xxxiii  7-10).  Soon  after  a 
of  the  men  by  a  wooden  lattice.  more  noted  tabemacle  was  framed  by  Bezaleel 

Folding  and  unfolding  the  law,  bearing  it  and  Aholiab.    Its  form  was  in  this  manner :  first, 

in    procession    through    the    synagogue,   ele-  there  was  a  court  of  100  cubits,  or  61  yards 

yating  it  on  the  desk,  to  be  seen  by  all  the  long,  and  50  cubite  broad,  enclosed  and  hung 

people  present,  reading  certein  lessons  on  par-  round  to  the  height  of  5  cubits,  or  9  feet  and  a 

ticular  days,  and  other  public  services,  are  per-  little  more,  with  curtoins  of  tine  twined  linen,  sus* 

formed  by  various  individuals  at  different  times,  pended  by  silver  hooks  on  fifty-six  pillars  of  brass, 

Each  of  these  functions  is   esteemed   a  high  or  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass,  and  fil- 

honour,  and  the  privilege  of  discharging  it  is  leted  with  silver,  and  set  in  large  sockets  of 

put  up  to  public  auction,  and  is  assigned  to  the  brass.     The  only  entrance  of  this  court  was 

highest  bidder.  from  the  east  by  a  hanging  vail  of  blue,  purple^ 

An  extreme  want  of  reverence  has  long  been  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  of  needlework^ 
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^  cabits  in  length,  and  stupended  on  four  pil- 
lars. Here,  under  the  open  aky,  stood  the  altar 
of  bnmt-offering  and  the  bra^^  layer;  and 
hither  every  clean  Hebrew  or  proselyte  of  the 
covenant  might  come  with  his  offerings.  At 
the  west  end  of  this  court  stood  the  tabernacle 
properly  so  called,  which  was  a  close  tent  in 
the  form  of  our  houses.  It  was  80  cubits,  or 
about  18  yards  8  inches  long,  and  6  yards  and 
almost  S  inches  broad,  and  as  much  in  height.  It 
was  reared  with  forty-eight  boardsofshittim-wood, 
each  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad,  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  set  upright  in  96  large  sockets  of  sUver,  and 
all  supported  behind  witii  five  cross  bars  of  shit- 
tim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  fastened  to 
the  boards  by  rings  of  gold.  On  this  frame  was 
suspended  a  foiufold  covering.  The  inmost 
consisted  of  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen, 
with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  cherubim  of  cunning  work,  each  cur- 
tain 28  cubits  long  and  4  cubits  broad,  and  all 
coupled  together  by  loops  of  blue  and  taches 
of  gold.  Next  there  was  a  covering  of  eleven  cur- 
tains of  goat's  hair,  coupled  togetiber  with  taches 
of  brass.  It  had  next  a  covering  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  red ;  and,  in  fine,  a  fourth  of  strong  leather 
or  badger's  skins.  The  whole  east  end,  just  be- 
fore which  the  brazen  altar  and  laver  stood,  was 
allotted  for  an  entrance.  It  was  hung  over  with 
a  vail  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  curiously  embroidered,  and  suspended 
by  golden  hooks  on  five  pillars  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  set  in  laige  sockets  of 
brass.  This  tabernacle  or  sanctuary  was  divided 
into  two  ai>artments.  The  first  apartment  was 
20  cubits  long,  and  was  called  the  holy  place, 
and  into  it  only  the  priests  might  enter  or  look. 
At  its  inner  end  stood  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  table  of  shew-bread ; 
and  liere  the  silver  trumpets  and  standards  of 
weight  and  measure  seem  to  have  been  kept. 
Beyond  this  there  was  another  apartment  of  10 
cubits  square,  which  was  separated  by  a  vail  of 
blue,  pur]ile,  and  scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen, 
embroidered  with  cherubim  of  cunning  work, 
and  suspended  by  golden  taches  on  four  pillars 
of  8hittim-w(Mxi  overlaid  with  gold,  and  set  in 
sockets  of  silver.  Here,  amidst  gross  darkness, 
were  deposited  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  over- 
shadowed by  the  cherubim,  between  which 
hovered  the  Shechinah  or  symbolic  cloud  of  the 
divine  presence  ;  and  here  were  the  golden  pot  of 
manna,  Aaron's  budding  rod,  and  a  copy  of  the 
law  of  Moses :  into  this  apartment  only  the 
high-priest  entered  one  day  of  the  year.  The 
tabernacle  being  reared  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Hebrews'  departure  from 
Egypt,  was,  with  all  its  utensils,  consecrated  by 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  and  anointing  of  oil; 
and  every  year  it  was  atoned  by  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  on  the  day  of  expiation.  After  its 
erection  the  twelve  Hebrew  princes  solemnised 
the  dedication  of  it  by  presents  and  sacrifices, 
each  in  his  day.  The  whole  offering  was 
twelve  chargers,  and  twelve  bowls  of  silver,  and 
twelve  spoons  of  gold,  amounting  in  all  to  2620 
shekels  in  weight,  together  with  a  laiige  quantity 
of  incense,  and  thirty-six  bullocks,  seventy-two 
rams,  as  many  lambs,  and  as  many  kids  (Exod. 
xxv.-xxviL  xxxvi-xxxviii.  xl.  ;  Num.  viL)  In 
the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  stood  in  the  midst 


of  the  Hebrew  camp :  the  prierta  aloiie  upteueJ 
it ;  but  the  Levites  bare  it  and  its  ftamitare 
on  their  waggons  and  shoulders.  The  aik,  tiit 
altar  of  incense^  table  of  shew-faread,  goUcn 
candlestick — ^nay,  even  the  bnuen  altiir — ^were 
carried  under  a  cover  ;  and  it  was  death  for  tfas 
Levites  to  see  them  (Num.  iv.) 

After  the  oonqueet  of  Canaan  the  taheoadt 
was  placed  by  Joahua  at  Shikh  (Joah.  x:viiL  11 
though  toward  the  doae  of  hia  life  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  Shechem  (zxir.  26,  26).  nis  wae 
perhaps  only  temporsrUj;  at  least  wa  afUtnaidi 
find  it  at  Shiloh  for  a  lengthened  period  ( Jnd^ 
zviiL  81) ;  1  8am.  L  8,  24 ;  aee  alK>  0.  S2, 
warg,;  iiL  15).  Aa  when  the  tabemade  was 
finished  the  ark  <rf  the  testimony  was,  by  the 
command  of  God»  placed  therein  (Ezod.  zzvL 
83 ;  zL  21),  it  might  naturally  he  snppoeed 
that  it  would  always  be  kepi  there  ;  that  when 
the  tabernacle  was^  there  alao  woold  be  the  9A 
of  the  testimony ;  but  this  was  not  constantly 
the  case.  In  the  daya  of  Eli  the  priest,  the 
Isrselites  and  the  Philisthiee  behig  then  at  war, 
the  ark  was  brought  from  GEhiloh  hito  the  camp 
of  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  ita  aaving  them  frtn 
their  enemies ;  but  it  waa  taken  hj  the  Fhili^ 
tines,  who  alter  keeping  possession  of  it  for 
seven  months,  sent  it  back  to  the  land  of  IsrasL 
It  was  now  brought^  not  to  Shiloh,  bat  to  Kir* 
jath-jearim  (1  8am.  iv.  1-6,  10,  11 ;  ▼.  1 ;  vL 
1,  21  ;  TiL  1,  2 ;  Josh.  ix.  17).  Here  it  re> 
mained  until  David  was  king  over  Israel,  whoi 
it  was  removed  to  the  city  of  David,  a  part  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  set  in  the  midst  (rf  the  tent 
or  tabernacle  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  (1 
Chron.  xiii  5-14  ;  xv.  25  ;  xvL  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi  17). 

This,  however,  was  not  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  which  Moses  made  in  the  wildei^ 
ness  :  that  was  now  in  Gibeon,  anciently  the 
chief  city  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Chron.  L  8,  4 ; 
Josh.  ix.  17 ;  X.  2).  Religious  services,  how- 
ever, were  performed  both  before  the  ark  in  the 
city  of  David  and  before  the  tabeniacle  in 
Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  87,  89).  When  David 
had  placed  the  ark  in  the  tent  which  he  had 
prepared  for  it  he  '  offered  bumt-sacrifloes  and 
peaceofferings  before  God  ;*  and  '  he  left  there 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
Asaph  and  his  brethren,  to  minister  before  the  tA 
continually,  as  every  day's  work  required.'  'And 
Zadok  the  priest^  and  his  brethren  the  priest^ 
before  the  tabeinacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  hi^ 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon,  to  offer  burnt-offerings 
unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar  of  the  bumtoffei^ 
ing  continually,  morning  and  evening,  and  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  oi  the 
Lord  which  he  commanded  Israel'  (1  Chron.  xvL 
1,  2,  87,  89,  40).  Gibeon  indeed  was  at  this 
time  '  the  great  high  place  : '  here  waa  *  the 
altar  of  the  bumtoffering ;'  here  'Solomon 
offered  a  thousand  bumtofferings  on  that  altar' 
(1  Kings  til  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxL  29)  ;  and  here 
the  Lord,  doubtless  in  token  of  his  approbation 
and  acceptance,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  by 
night,  and  said,  'Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee ;  *  and 
in  answer  to  his  request  promised  to  bestow  on 
him  much  more  than  he  had  asked  :  '  And  8olo> 
mon  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  offered 
burnt-offerings,  and  offered  peaceK>ffeiings'  (t 
Kii^  iiL  4-15). 
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Thli  vu  1  dn^ar  itate  of  things.    It  WH 

■n  eipnu  law  of  the  Uouic  ecoDomy  thit  uc- 
rtficea  ihould  be  offered  onlf  In  the  ]JiM  which 
the  Lord  ahould  choose  to  pat  hii  name  there, 
not  in  any  place  which  the  offerer  hinuelf  niight 
choou  (Dent.  lii.  1-H)  ;  and  when  the  Irowl- 
itM  vare  in  the  vKldunwH  the  sppolntcd  plact 
was  the  door  of  tha  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
lioa  (Ler.  irti.  S,  9).  This  «u  k>  entirely  tlia 
uodentanding  of  the  braelitea  themulves  that 
when  the  tribea  of  Renhen  and  Gad  and  tha 
half-tribe  of  Masasneh,  on  retuniiiig  aftar  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  to  their  own  inheritance  ot 
the  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  built  there  an  altar,  the 
tribes  who  were  settled  on  the  weat  of  that  river 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  with  them  on  Uuil 
aceonnl,  and  were  only  pacified  on  recalTing  ai 
aaturance  that  It  was  not  d«igned  for  bnmt- 
offerings  nor  for  aaoiiflcea,  bat  simply  as  a  wit- 
ness to  their  right  to  the  altar  of  the  IiOTd  theh 
Ood  that  was  before  his  tabernacle  (Josh.  xiiL 
10-34).  Whether  it  was  by  the  appointment  of 
Ood  Uiat  ShUoh  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  ark  does  not  appear  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  tor  supposing  that  the  placa 
where  they  were  subsequently  located  were  so 
chosen.  Meanwhile  we  ftnd  aacriflosa  and  bomt- 
offeriugs  offered  np  in  places  where  was  neither 
the  tabernacle  nor  the  ark  (Judg.  viL  S,  25-27  ; 
ziii.  16,  19-23  ;  1  Saio.  viL  6,  10  ;  liii.  S ,'  xIt. 
86  ;  Xf.  SI ;  2  Sam.  iiir.  18, 25) ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Gideon,  ManoBh,andDavid,thisappBan  to  hsTS 
been  done  by  divine  aatlioriiy,  and  with  divine 
acceptance  ;  and  now  the  practice  waa  become 
common  :  '  The  people  aacrillced  in  high  places, 
because  there  was  no  house  bnilt  unto  the  name 
of  the  Lord  until  those  days'  (1  Kings  lii.  2). 

It  was  a  singular  anomaly  at  this  time  that 
the  taberoacle  and  the  ark  should  not  only  be 
apart,  but  that  there  should  have  been  in  a 
mauner  two  tabeinaclea,  and  that  lacrifices  and 
peace-oTerings  should  be  offered  up  at  both,  the 
one  at  Oibeon,  tlie  other  at  the  city  of  David  in 
Jenisalem,  in  which  the  ark  was  placed.  But 
now  at  length,  on  the  building  of  the  temple 
being  Snished,  an  end  was  put  to  this  anoma- 
lous stale  of  Uiiogs  :  '  Tha  priests  took  up  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  all  the  holy  Teasela  that  were 
within  the  tabernacle,  even  these  did  the  prieets 
and  the  Levitea  bring  up.  And  the  priests 
broaght  in  the  ark  of  the  co»enant  of  the  Lord 
onto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  (he  house,  to 
the  most  holy  place,  under  the  wingi  of  the 
cherubim'  (I  Kings  viiL  8,  *,  B). 

6.  A  temporary  ihed  or  booth.  Such  were 
the  erections  which  the  Israelites  made  for  them- 
selves in  what  wss  called  the  F«ut  of  Taber- 


a  (Lev.  I 


;  Neh.v; 


In  this  sense  we  are  also  to  ondcrstanil  the  word 
in  the  account  of  oar  Lord's  traiuflguration 
on  the  Mount,  when  Peter  said  :  '  Let  us  make 
here  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  and  one  for 
Moaea,  and  one  (or  Elias'  (Matt.  iviL  1-1).  On 
a  moontain  or  ita  nelgbbDUrhood  teanchea  of 
trees  might  be  found  wheiflwith  to  erect  booth*, 
bat  materials  for  rearing  a  tent  or  other  pei^ 
manent  erection  could  scarcely  be  found  on  a 
sudden  (Campbell,  Ooipeli,  iv.  17). 

6.  Man'a  mortal   body.     '  We  know,'   says  I 
P*u], '  that  if  oar  earthly  house  of  thii  taber- 1 
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oade  were  disM>lTed,  we  ha*e  a  bnHding  at  Ood, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tha 
heavens'  (3  Cor.  v.  1). 

TA'BLE.     1.  A  broad  piece  of  stone,  tmo, 

wood,  or  the  like  {Hab.  IL  2  ;  Luke  L  63). 
Such  the  ancients  used  to  write  upon,  as  they 
had  no  paper  ;  and  when  thoj  wished  what  they 
wrote  to  continue  recorded  to  many  generationa. 
Twice  God  wrote  hia  law  on  tables  of  stone. 
The  Bomani  engraved  their  ancient  laws  on 
twelve  tables  of  brass.  In  allusion  hereto, 
man's  heart  la  represented  as  a  writing-table 
and  a  fleshly  table,  ready  to  receive  and  be 
affected  with  divine  truths  (Prov.  iii.  S  ;  viL  8; 
2  Cor.  lit  S).  2.  An  article  of  funuture,  con- 
sIstiDg  of  a  flat  surface  raised  on  legs  or  sup- 
porta,  and  used  among  other  porposes  to  bear 
the  food  at  repasts.  The  altar  of  bumt-offering 
is  called  God's  table  because  the  aacriflcee 
thereon  offered  were  acceptable  to  him,  and 
were  food  to  the  hungry  (MaL  L  7,  12).  8, 
The  provision  set  upon  a  table  to  be  eaten  or 
drunk ;  nay,  all  kind  of  provision  spiritual  and 
tempoiil :  God  fninishes  our  table  when  he 
grants  us  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
temporal  or  spiritual  (Ps.  zxiiL  6).  Hen  can- 
not be  partaken  of  the  table  of  tha  Lord  and  of 
the  table  of  devils :  cannot  coneistently  eat  of 
the  things  sacrificed  to  Idols  as  such,  and  also 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  i.  21). 

The  table  of  ahewbread  wss  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  two  cubits  in  length,  one  in 
breadthf  and  one  and  a  half  in  height.  On  tha 
top  it  was  aurrouDded  with  a  border,  which  kept 
the  loaves  from  falling  off.  It  was  portable  by 
means  of  staves  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  wiUi 
gold.  It  was  consecrated  by  sprinkling  of 
blood  and  anointing  with  oiL  It  stood  on  tha 
north-west  comer  of  the  holy  place,  just  before 
vail,  and  on  it  were  set  the  twelve 
loaves  of  shewbread.  Solomon  made  ten  table* 
for  tha  shewbread  (Eiod.  xiv.  23-30  ;  izz.  27;  , 

2  Chron.  Iv.  S,  IS). 

TABLET.  The  Hebrew  word  {SIS  la  thus 
rendered  in  the  E.  T.  in  Eiod.  ixiv.  22  and 
in  Num.  iiiL  GO,  the  only  passages  in  which  it 
occiirs,  and  in  both  it  doubtless  signifin  some 
gmamental  article,  probably  of  dress.  Gesenius 
thus  hiterprets  it :  'Aglobe,  a  little  ball  of  gold; 
perhapa  collectiVBly  globules,  or  a  necklace  made 
of  golden  globules  strung  together  (which  are 
Found  solid  in  Arabia),  such  >s  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  Moebiles  wore.' 

TA'BOR.  1.  A  celebrated  monatoin  of  Pslw 
[le,  in  the  N.E.  aim  of  the  great  plain  of 
Bsdraelon.  As  seen  friim  the  S.W,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  the  aegment  of  a  sphere  ;  as 
'  1  the  N.W.  it  inclines  more  to  the 
truncated  cone.  The  statements  of  lla 
lielght  vary  exceedingly.  Dr.  Robinson  esti- 
mated ita  height  above  the  plain  at  not  more 
Ihaa  1000  feet :  Dr.  Wilson  thought  tbia  waa 
perhaps  too  much  by  a  hundred  feet.  Scbtl- 
bert's  barometrical  measorementa  make  it  1310 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  174S 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Ita  lop,  aa  a  wholCi 
I  of^  and  is  perhapa  in  all  20 
minntea  in  diameter  ;  but  the  proper  summit 
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bftsin,  1 2  or  15  minntcA  in  length  by  6  <Mr  8  in 
breadth.  This  is  skirted  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  of 
some  height,  part  of  which  is  covered  by 
fonndatioDs  and  rains.  This  higher  ground 
if  thickly  overgrown  with  boshes  and  small 
trees,  while  the  basin  itself  lies  in  grass  without 
trees  or  ruins.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is 
ver}'  extensive  and  beautiful :  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  Palestine.  *  It  is  im- 
possible for  man's  eye,'  says  Maundrell, '  to  be- 
hold a  higher  gratification  of  this  nature.  On 
the  N.W.  you  discern  at  a  distance  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  aU  round  you  have  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee, 
which  present  you  with  the  view  of  so  many 
places  memorable  for  the  resort  and  miracles  of 
the  Son  of  God'  (Maundrell,  115). 

Mount  Tabor  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  It  was  here  that  Deborah  and  Barak 
assembled  an  army  previous  to  defeating  Jabin's 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv. 
6,  7,  14,  16).  The  Psalmist,  referring  perhaps 
to  its  beauty,  says :  '  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall 
rejoice  in  thy  name'  (Ps.  Ixxxiz.  12).  In  the 
N.  T.  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all ;  but  in  the 
4th  century  there  sprang  up  an  opinion,  which 
grew  into  a  tradition,  that  Mount  Tabor  was 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and  the 
tradition  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  for  this  notion  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation — indeed  there  is  even  a  strong  proba- 
bility against  it.  Long  before  and  after  the 
time  of  our  Lord  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor 
was  occupied  by  a  fortified  city  ;  and  as  it  is  said 
he  took  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  up  into  a 
high  mountain  apart  by  themselves,  such  a 
privacy  as  these  words  imi>ly  would  not  be 
found  on  Mount  Tabor,  crowned  as  it  was  by 
fortifications  and  houses.  The  account  of  our 
Lonl,  both  before  and  after  his  transfiguration, 
would  rather  appear  to  indicate  that  it  may 
have  taken  place  on  some  mountain  not  far 
from  Ciesarea  Philippi  (Robinson,  Res.  iii.  211, 
215.  219,  222  ;  Wilson,  ii.  100,  102,  104). 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  which  was 
given  to  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vL  77).  3.  The 
oak  (B.  T.  plain)  of  Tabor,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, near  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  3). 

TAD'MOR,  or  Ta'mar,  a  city  originally  built 
by  Solomon,  was  situated  to  the  N.K  of  Damas- 
cus. In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  *  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness'  (1  Kings  iz.  18  ;  2  Chron.  viiL 
4),  the  only  notice  which  is  given  of  it  The 
Hebrew  name  Tamar  signifies  a  palm-tree  : 
hence  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  Palmyra — i.e. 
the  city  of  palms.  It  still  receives  among  the 
Arabs  the  name  of  Thadmor — an  example  among 
many  othere  of  places  in  Palestine  having 
retained  or  regained  their  original  names. 
Palms  are  still  found  in  the  gardens  around  the 
town,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  would  war- 
rant, as  they  once  did,  the  imposition  of  the 
name. 

Palmyra  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  lofty  limestone  hills,  naked  and  white,  as  if 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  Eastward  and 
southward  is  a  vast  desert  plain  reaching  to  the 
horizon.  The  traveller  from  the  west  generally 
approaches  the  ruins  through  the  break  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  first  object  that  attracts  his 


I  attention  is  the  old  Suracicnic  casOe  that  ciowot 
an  isolated  peak  some  distance  on  the  left    On 

!  each  fide  dL  the  road  he  observes  a  number  cl 
strange  tower-like  tombs,  aome  nearly  perfect, 
and  othen  confnsed  heaps  of  rains,  bnilt  in  the 

,  valley  and  along  the  alopee  above.  Alter  pass- 
ing most  of  thcM,  he  s oimoontf  an  eaay  fwell, 
and  the  whole  panorama  of  the  rninf  openf  up 
at  once  before  him.  They  ftretdi  from  the 
baaef  of  the  mountaine  acroes  the  Talley  on  the 
left,  till  they  are  terminated  fay  the  lofty  walls 
of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Son  directly  in 
front  He  is  struck  with  astonif  hment  at  their 
vast  extent,  and  no  lesa  fo  at  their  utter  deso- 
lation. They  are  white  as  snow-wreaths,  and 
not  a  tree,  or  shruls  or  blade  of  grass,  or 
solitary  weed  if  seen  among  them.  Heaps  of 
massive  stones,  noble  porticoes,  and  long  and 
beautiful  colonnades  are  intermixed  with  tlie 
shattered  ruins  of  temples  and  triumphal  arches 
and  proud  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  the 
mighty  dead.  There  is  no  sign  of  life :  all  is 
bare  and  desolate  as  a  deserted  cemetery  (Po^ 
ter,  Damascus^  L  220). 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  the  1st  centorr,  mentions 
Palmyra  as  a  considerable  town,  which,  along 
with  its  territory,  formed  an  independent  com- 
monwealth between  the  Roman  and  the  Pai^ 
thian  empires.  In  the  8d  century  Odenatus 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  after  his  death 
his  consort  Zenobia,  calling  herself  queen  of  the 
East,  ruled  over  most  of  tiie  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  emperor  Aurelian, 
however,  turned  his  arms  against  her,  attacked 
and  defeated  her,  took  her  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  Since 
the  8th  century  it  has  gradually  fallen  into 
decay  ;  and  Abulfeda  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  speaks  of  it  as  merely  a  village, 
but  celebrated  for  ruins  of  old  and  magnificent 
edifices.  These  relics  of  architectural  grandeur 
are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers,  and  it 
is  confessed  tliat  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  could 
equal  those  of  Palmyra.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  traced  back  to  the  da3rs 
of  Solomon  :  it  is  plain  from  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  chief  buildings  must  have  been 
erected  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  the  Corinthian  order  of  pillars 
so  much  prevails.  The  present  Tadmor  consists 
of  a  few  miserable  mud  huts  crowded  together 
on  the  pavement  of  large  flat  stones  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (Rosen.  Otog, 
iL  247,  260).  The  reader  who  would  see  a  de- 
scription and  delineation  of  these  superb  remains 
of  ancient  art  will  find  them  in  Wood  and 

i  Dawkins'  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  London,  17&3, 
folio. 

TAHAP'ANES  (Jer.  iL  16),  Tah'panhes  (xUii 
7-9  ;  xliv.  1  ;  xlvi.  1 4),  Tehaph'niehks  (Ezek. 
XXX.  18),  a  city  of  Egypt,  which  the  LXX. 
render  Tdtpvrj,  Td^mc  It  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally agreed  tliat  this  was  Daphne,  a  fortified 
city  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  the  place  in  Egypt  towhich  the  rebellious  Jews 
under  Johanan,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
Jeremiah,  came  in  the  first  instance  when  they 
retired  to  that  country ;  and  some  remained  here 
while  others  went  to  other  places  (Jer.  xlii.  ; 
xliiL   1-7;    zliv.  1).      Isaiah  uses  the  word 
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nana,  vhich  hu  comnioiiljr  been  eoniidered  u 
Ul  abbrevisted  ronn  ot  the  aboTS  yroria  ;  but 
GesHoiua  undentonilB  b]-  it  *■  city  of  middle 
Egypt,  situated  on  an  iiland  to  the  west  ot  the 
Nile,  called  by  tho  Qroeks  Hendaopolifl,  for< 
meily  a  royal  city  ot  Egypt'  (293,  861). 

TAL'ENT,  originiUy  t.  weight,  nied  particD- 
larly  in  weighing  gold  and  silTsr  ;  and  hence  it 
came  to  eignify  money  ot  a  certain  value.  The 
weight  of  the  talent  varied  in  different  conntiias, 
and  hence  It!  money  valne  alio  varied  ;  and  in 
reganl  to  both  poiata  there  it  coneiderable 
divenity  in  the  ertimatea  formed  by  different 
writers.  Here  we  haia  la  do  only  with  the 
Hebrew  talent ;  and  It  appoam  ttoia  Eiod. 
Uiviii.  25,  26,  whore  801,776  ehakeU  ot  ailver 
an  reckoned  of  the  valne  of  100  talenti  and 
117G  over,  that,  in  other  worda,  SOOO  ihekeli 
wenequaltoltalent.  Dr. ATbuthnot,w)iaTalnes 
tlie  Bhekelat  2a.  S|d.,  accordingly  calcQlsted  the 
talent  of  silver  at  £342  : 3  :  B,  and  reckoning 
gold  at  Biiteen  timea  its  valne  (sQver  being 
taken  nt  6a  the  oi.,  and  gold  at  £4),  he  calcn- 
lated  a  talent  of  gold  at  £547S.  Biihop  Cum- 
berland, who  takes  the  ailver  shekel  at  2i.  jjd., 
calcidales  the  talent  of  silver  at  £353  :  11  :  10, 
and  the  talent  of  gold  at  £5075  :  16  :  T  ;  but  as 
thii  ie  so  mnch  lau  than  Arhnthnot's  calcnla- 
tion,  he  must  have  taken  gold  at  a  coniidarably 
lower  value.  In  thaae  and  similar  calculations 
there  are  material  aooTcea  of  Qncertainty  ariiing 
out  of  the  estimate*  at  which  ths  shekel  is 
taken,  and  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  an- 
cient aa  compared  with  modem  timea. 

TAM'M  L'Z,  or  Tsau'iidz,  the  tonrth  month  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  year,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
dviL  It  commenced,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  June  ;  but  according 
to  Miihoelin,  and  othen  who  follow  him,  with 
that  of  Jnly.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  this 
month  the  Jeiva  fust  for  the  tin  and  punish- 
ment of  makii^  the  gulden  cult.  During  the 
captivity  of  Babylon  they  in  this  month  ob- 
served a  fast  to  bewail  the  deatruction  of  Jem- 
■alem  (Jer.  mil.  2  ;  Zech.  viiL  IS). 

2.  Tanimni,  a  deity  of  the  Syriona  and  Phcenl- 
dana,  called  also  Adonis,  whose  beauty  was 
deemed  ao  eiquiaite  that  his  name  has  become 
iigniflcrmt  of  perfect  beauty.  His  story  is 
differently  related  by  ancient  writers,  and  is 
very  much  ot  a  mythological  character.  Bites 
commemorative  of  him  were  annually  cele- 
brated at  liiblua,  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  the 
Spring  of  the  year,  aa  was  observed  by  Maun- 
dreU,  tlie  river  Adonis,  after  being  swelled  by 
the  heavy  rains  and  melted  snowa,  washes  down 
from  the  tnouataina  a  red  earth,  by  which  ita 
waters  ore  deeply  tinged,  and  this  the  ancient 
heathens  took  to  be  the  blood  ot  Adonia,  who 
waa  said  to  hare  been  killed  by  a  boar.  Venus 
lamented  his  death  in  the  most  inconsolable 
manner,  and  appointed  a  yearly  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  it  On  these  occasiona  the  women 
raised  lamentations  and  wailings  for  him, 
mourning  ever  bis  death  in  the  bitterest  man- 
ner. Nert  day  it  was  aaid  he  had  revived  and 
ascended  to  heaven  \  and  now  they  rejoiced, 
and  ahaved  their  heads  ;  and  such  as  did  not, 
at  least  at  Biblns,  were  obliged  to  proatitnte 
themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangen  and  cOBsa- 


crate  their  gains  to  Venus.  On  this  day  the 
Phinnician  priests  caused  a  letter  come  into 
their  harboiir  in  a  boat  of  the  papyrus  reeds,  as 
it  from  Egypt,  importing  that  the  priests  tliere 
had  found  Adonia  alive.  When  this  boat 
entered  the  harbour  of  Biblns,  the  women 
danced  and  shoutad  aa  parsons  &antic  for  joy. 
In  the  time  of  Eiekiel  the  Jewish  women  cele- 
brated this  festival  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  To  this 
day  some  veatigea  of  this  mad  revel  are  seen  in 
ayria. 

TARES.    [ZlliMlos.] 

TAR'SHISH,  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  and  of 
the  grandaona  ot  Japhet.  Sis  name  occurs  in 
the  liat  of  Noah'a  deacendanli, '  by  whom  the 
islea  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  in  their  lands ' 
(Clea.  z.  4,  6),  uZes  being  here  understood,  net 
aimply  of  what  we  commonly  call  ialonds,  but 
alao  of  coontries  which  in  reference  to  Canaan 
were  beyond  sea.     [IsLS.} 

The  name  of  Tarshish  frequently  occurs  in 
the  O.  T.  as  the  name  ot  a  city  or  diatrict  of 
country,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  having 
Iwen  peopled  by  the  grondaon  of  Japhet  or  his 
family  ;  and  thongh  ita  situation  baa  been  much 
debated,  and  it  has  even  been  aupposed  there 
waa  anciently  more  than  one  Tarshish,  it  ap- 
pean  now  to  be  generally  agreed  to  restrict  the 
name  to  a  city  or  district  of  country  in  Spain, 
a  very  flourishing  colony  and  emporium  of  the 
PhfEniciana  to  tiie  west  of  the  Straita  of  Qib- 
raltor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bcetia,  the 
Goadalquiver  of  the  present  day.  Eiekiel,  in 
his  lamentatioD  over  Tyre,  aays :  '  Taishish  was 
thy  merchant,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 
kind  of  riches  ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead, 
they  traded  in  thy  fairs'  (uvii.  12).  %Jain  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  rich  silver 
mines  ;  it  had  also  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin; 
and  the  latter  metal  was  also  brought  by  the 
Phmnicians  from  Cornwall  into  Spain ;  and 
Tartessus  might  not  improbably  be  the  entrtpSt 
whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Tyn.  The  passage 
is  thus  perfectly  applicable  to  that  place.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  in  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
Tj-re,  aaya  ;  '  The  burden  of  Tyre.  Howl,  ye 
ships  ot  Tarshish  ;  for  it  ii  laid  waata,  ao  that 
there  is  no  house,  no  entering  in  :  from  the 
land  of  Chittim  it  la  revealed  Ui  Uiem'  (xxiiL  1). 
Ter.  fl :  *  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarsliiah ;  howl,  ye  in- 
bsbitants  of  the  isle' — ut.  Tyre.  Ver.  10: 
Pass  throngh  thy  land  aa  a  river,  O  daughter 
of  Tarshish  :  there  is  no  more  atrength.'  Ver. 
Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarahish :  for  yonr 
strength  is  laid  waste.'  These  successive  ad- 
dresses indicate  an  intimate  connection  between 
Tyre  and  Tarshish,  snch  aa  there  might  natur- 
ally be  between  Tyre  and  Tartessns  :  the  men- 
■)n  of  Chitdm,  which  is  generally  understood 

signify  the  maritime  coontries  and  islands  ot 
B  Mediterranean  Sea,  would  also  indicate  that 
uihish  wss  near  them  ;  and  the  words  '  pass 
I  over  to  Tarshish'  would  appear  to  Indicsta 
at  the  passage  was  somewhat  direct,  and  that 

was  within  a  practicable  distance  from  Tyra, 
all  which  circumstances  agree  with  Tsrtessaa  in 
Spain.  '  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish,' 
saya  the  Psalmist,  'with  an  east  wind'  (Fs. 
ilviii.  7).  These  words  indicate  familiarity 
with  the  winds  which  prevailed  in  the  was 
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trayened  by  the  ships  of  Tanhlsh— a  familiarity 
which  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  may  natnrally 
be  supposed  to  ha¥6  of  winds  which  preTailed 
in  the  Mediterranesn  8ea»  though  not  of  winds 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  the  enro- 
dydon,  the  wind  by  which  Paul  in  sailing  to 
Borne  was  tossed  up  and  down  the  Mediterra- 
nesn, and  was  at  length  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  blows  in  all  directions  firom 
N.E.  to  S.EL,  and  answers  to  tiie  description  of 
the  Psalmist  (see  also  Ezek.  xxviL  26).  We 
shall  refer  to  only  one  other  passage  :  '  The 
kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 
presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts'  (IxjdL  10).  Here  Tarshish  is  asso- 
ciated with  *the  isles,'  the  countries  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  design  of  the 
Psalmist  is  to  represent  the  uniyersslity  of  the 
Messiah's  rule,  and  this  is  expressed  by  the 
mention  of  'Tarshish  and  the  isles'  in  the  fsr 
west,  and  of '  Sheba  and  Seba'  in  the  far  east ; 
and  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject  it  is  imme- 
diately added :  '  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down 
before  him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him.'  These 
various  passages  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
that  by  larsh^  is  to  be  understood  Tartessus 
in  Spain. 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  TarshiBh  of 
Scripture.  In  this  opinion  they  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  says  that 
Jonah  sailed  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  {Antiq.  ix.  10. 
2\  so  that  he  must  have  understood  by  Tarshish 
this  city ;  but,  on  points  of  that  kind,  Josephus 
is  not  (dways  to  be  held  as  an  authority  ;  and 
the  passages  already  quoted  agree  much  better 
with  Tartessus  in  Spain  than  with  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  The  sailing  of  Jonah  from  Joppa, 
which  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  however, 
shews  clearly  that  the  Tarshish  to  which  he 
proposed  to  go  lay  to  the  westward  ;  but  the 
circumstance  that  in  doing  so  he  '  fled  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord'  (Jonah  L  S\  agrees  better 
with  Tartessus  in  Spain,  which  was  considered 
as  lying  toward  the  end  of  the  world,  than  with 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  which  was  comparatively  near 
at  hand.  The  storm  by  which  he  was  overtaken 
was  not  improbably  the  euroclydon. 

But  a  more  common  opinion  is,  that  Tarshish 
was  situated  in  the  east,  the  voyage  to  it  being 
from  Ezion^eber  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  2  Chron.  xziL  35,  36,  we  read  : 
*  Jehoshaphat  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah  king 
of  Israel  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish  ;  and 
they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-geber  ;'  but  in  1 
Kings  xzii  48  it  is  said,  obviously  in  reference 
to  the  same  voyage  :  '  Jehoshaphat  made  ships 
of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  but  they 
went  not,  for  the  8hii>s  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber.*  With  respect  to  the  phrase  *  ships  of 
Tarshish '  which  occurs  in  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, it  is  said  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
ships  sailing  to  or  from  Tarshish  ;  it  may  also 
be  used  as  a  general  term  for  merchant  ships, 
ships  of  large  burden,  ships  of  a  particular 
form  of  construction,  although  going  to  other 
countries.  But  what  is  more  material,  there  is 
a  discrepancy  between  the  two  passages.  In 
Chronicles  the  voyage  is  said  to  be  to  Tanhish ; 
in  Kings  to  Opliir.  We  must  therefore  make  a 
choice  between  them,  and  as  the  text  of  Chroni- 


cles is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  Kfng^ 
and  as  we  have  oondusiTe  evidence  of  a  Tszshisli 
being  west  of  Canaan,  we  spprehend  the  read- 
ing in  Kings,  Ophir,  should  be  prefened,  a  eoor 
dusion  which  is  fiirther  strengthened  bj  the 
voyage  being '  for  gold,'  Opliir  being  specially 
noted  for  gold,  while  Tarahish,  t£>n^  gold 
was  also  found  there,  was  perhapa  spedslly 
noted  for  sUver  (Jer.  x.  9),  which  was  tiie  esse 
with  Tartessus. 

Of  the  voyages  undertaken  bj  Solomon  w« 
have  three  several  notices  In  the  Book  of  Kinga. 
According  to  the  first  notke^  the  ships  sailedfkan 
Ezion-geber  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Bea  (is:  of 
its  eastern  brtnch),  and  they  fetched  (fold  from 
Opkir  (1  Kings  ix.  28).  By  the  aecond  notice^ 
they  also  brought  goUi  from  OjMr  (x.  11).  In 
2  Chron.  tUL  18  and  ix.  10  the  notioes  are  to 
the  very  same  effect  In  none  of  them  is  the 
name  d  Tarshish  found*  so  that  they  have  no 
bearing  on  the  question  when  it  was  situated. 
It  is  found,  however,  in  the  third  notice,  both 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  1  Kings  x.  22  we 
read  :  *The  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  oi  Tarshish 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram  :  once  in  three  years 
came  the  navy  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivoiy,  and  apes,  and  peaoocka.'  In  2 
Chron.  ix.  21  it  is  sidid :  '  The  king's  ships  went 
to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram  ;  every 
three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tsrshish,  bringing 
gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  end  apes,  and  peacocks.* 
These  two  passages  obviously  rctfer  to  the  same 
voyage  or  facts.  Now,  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
it  is  not  said  where  this  voyage  was  to :  the 
only  indication  of  this  is  the  expression  *  ths 
navy  or  ships  of  Tarshish  ;'  but  this  may  be 
susceptible  of  the  interpretation  we  have  already 
given  of  It  In  the  Book  of  Chronicles  it  is  in- 
deed said  the  *  ships  went  to  Tarshish  ;'  but 
the  two  x>assages  are  in  every  respect  so  nearly 
the  same,  while  yet  they  differ  as  to  this  parti- 
cular point,  that  there  is  ground  for  questioning 
which  text  is  correct  It  thus  appears  that  the 
opinion  that  Tarshish,  or  a  Tarshish  (if  there  was 
more  than  one),  was  in  the  east,  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  two  passages  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  relative  to  Solomon's  and  to  Jeho- 
shaphat's  ships,  while  the  text  of  both  is  doubt- 
ful There  is  therefore  no  proper  or  sufSdent 
ground  for  maintaining  this  opinion  ;  and  we 
may  be  content  with  the  opinion  that  Tarshish 
was  Tartessus  in  Spain. 

TAB'SUS,  the  chief  city  of  CUicia,  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  river  Cydnus,  a  few  mUes 
from  the  sea.  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tury, says  it  was  built  by  Sardanapalns,  and 
that  in  all  that  relates  to  philosophy  and  general 
education  it  was  more  illustrious  than  even 
Athens  or  Alexandria.  From  his  description 
it  is  evident  that  its  main  character  was  tluit  of 
a  Greek  dty  where  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken  and  Greek  literature  was  diligently  cul- 
tivated. But  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  general  population  of  the  province 
was  of  Greek  origin  or  spoke  the  Greek  tongue. 
We  must  rather  conceive  of  Tarsus  as  like  l&est 
in  Brittany  or  like  Toulon  in  Provence — a  dty 
where  the  language  of  refinement  is  spoken  and 
written  in.  the  midst  of  a  ruder  population,  who 
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use  a  different  langaage  and  possess  no  litera- 
ture of  their  own  (Conybeare,  i  24). 

Tarsns  was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  he  says  it  was  *  no  mean 
city'  (Acts  xxL  89).  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  seat  not  only  of  Grecian  but  of  Jewish 
literature.  Oamaliel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
rabbis  of  that  day,  had  here  a  school,  and 
among  his  scholars  was  '  Saul  of  Tarsus,'  who 
himself  tells  us  that '  he  was  brought  up  at  the 
feet'  of  that  distinguished  teacher,  '  and  taught 
according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of 
the  fathers'  (xxii.  8).  He  was  thus  prepared, 
by  his  acquaintance  with  both  Greek  and  Jew- 
ish learning,  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  called.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conyersion,  as  the  Grecians  sought  to  kill 
him,  the  brethren  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus  his 
native  dty  (ix.  29,  80) ;  and  he  appears  to  hare 
remained  there  a  considerable  time  (zL  25,  26). 
After  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  question  of  the  circum- 
cision of  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles,  we 
again  find  Paul  sent  forth  to  Syria  and  Gilicia 
to  communicate  the  decision  which  had  been 
come  to  ;  and  we  find  him  going  '  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches'  (xv. 
22,  28,  41).  It  is  interesting  to  find  Paul's 
native  country  and  native  city  enjoying  so  good 
a  share  of  his  early  labours.  This  was  quite  in 
correspondence  with  the  character  of  that  noble- 
minded  man,  for  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
he  felt  a  special  interest  in  his  countrymen 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  and  a  deep  concern 
for  their  salvation  (Rom.  ix.  1-5). 

In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  Tarsus  was  a  Iwge  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wall,  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Armenian  Christians.  It  is  now  a  de- 
cayed and  poor  town,  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  There  are  few  remains 
of  antiquity  of  any  consequence,  these  having 
been  destroyed  or  converted  into  modem  build- 
ings (Btb,  Sac,  viiL  876). 

TARTAK,  an  Idol  of  the  Avites,  but  what  it 
was  is  not  known  (2  Kings  xviL  81). 

TARTAN  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the 
name  of  one  of  the  officers  of  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xviii  17  ;  Is.  xx.  1)  ;  but 
according  to  Layud  it  was  not  a  proper  name  : 
*  Tartan,'  says  he,  *  we  now  find  from  the  in- 
scriptions, was  merely  the  common  title  of  the 
commander  of  the  Assyrian  armies'  (Layard, 
Mn,  and  Bab,  US). 

TASTE,  To.  1.  To  try  the  relish  of  a  thing 
by  the  tongue  or  palate  (Job  xxxiv.  8).  2,  To 
eat  or  drink  a  little,  as  if  trying  what  it  was 
(Matt  xxviL  84).  8.  To  have  an  experimental 
knowledge  of :  thus  men  taste  of  death  when 
they  feel  it  (Matt  xvi  28) ;  they  taste  that  the 
Lord  is  gracUma  and  good^  when  they  spiritually 
discern  and  feel  his  grace  and  goodness  working 
for  and  in  them  (1  Pet  iL  8  ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  8). 
H3rpocrites  taste  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
heavenly  gift,  when  they  have  such  experience 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  and  by  the 
2n 


word,  as  fills  them  with  a  kind  of  transient 
comfort  and  joy  (Heb.  vL  4,  5). 

TAVERNS,  The  Three.    [Apfh  Foruil] 


TEACH'ER  An  instructor  (1  Chron. 
8).  In  our  translation  of  the  gospels  the  Greek 
word  hthdffKoKot,  which  signifies  teacher,  is 
generally  rendered  master.  Though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  word  thus  rendered  is  mistranslated, 
since  it  is  the  most  commnu  title  with  us  where- 
with scholars  address  their  teachers ;  but  it  is  much 
too  indefinite,  as  that  term  does  not  distinguish 
the  relation  when  superiors  and  inferiors  are 
brought  together.  The  word  master  serves 
equally  for  rendering  several  other  Greek  words; 
and,  therefore,  in  many  cases — especially  where 
the  context  requires  a  contradistinction  to  any 
of  these  terms — the  word  master  is  not  proper 
(Campbell,  Ootpels,  i  489).  Our  translators  have 
in  one  place  rendered  it  doctor,  Joseph  and 
Mary,  we  are  told,  found  Jesus  in  the  temple 
'  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors'  (Luke  iL 
46).  We  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  this 
deviation  fh)m  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  composition,  our  translators  have  in 
like  manner  rendered  it  doctors.  '  There  were 
Pharisees  and  (pofUh6iiaaKa\oi)  doctors  of  the 
law  sitting  by '  (v.  17).  And  again,  *  There 
stood  up  one  of  the  council,  a  Pharisee,  named 
Gamalid  {pofto-BidAcicaXos)  a  doctor  of  the  law' 
(Acts  V.  84).  We  know  no  sufficient  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  rendered  '  a  teacher  of 
the  law,'  according  to  the  ordinary  signification 
of  the  simple  words. 

TE^ETH,  or  The'bet,  the  tenth  month  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  year,  and  fourth  of  the  civiL 
It  fell  out  and  commenced,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  with  the  new  moon  of  our  December ; 
but  according  to  Michaelis,  and  others  who 
follow  him,  with  that  of  January.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  observed  a 
fast  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  law  into 
Greek.  On  the  tenth  a  fast  for  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans  (2  Kings  xxv.  1). 
On  the  twenty-eighth  a  feast  of  joy  on  account- 
of  the  ejection  of  the  Sadducees  from  the  sanhe- 
drim, where,  under  Jannsus,  they  had  almost 
the  whole  power. 

TEKO'AH,  a  city  about  12  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  had  a  wilderness  adjacent 
to  it  that  reached  almost  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
widow  of  it  persuaded  David  to  recall  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  1-20).  Rehoboam  repaired  and 
fortified  it  (2  Chron.  xi  6).  Near  to  it  Jeho- 
shaphat's  enemies  massacred  one  another  (2 
Chron.  XX.  20-25).  Amos  the  prophet  was  a 
herdsman  of  it  (Amos  i.  1).  Hither  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  retired  fh>m  Bacchides  the  Syrian 
general,  as  the  city  had  but  one  entrance.  The 
ruins  of  Tekoah  now  cover  about  four  or  five 
acres.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations 
of  houses,  buUt  of  square  stones,  some  of  which 
are  bevelled.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time 
of  its  being  abandoned.  It  is  now  called  Tekua 
(Robinson,  Ites,  iL  182, 184). 

TELAS'SAR.    [Ellasab.] 

TE'MA,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  a 
prince  or  sheikh  of  one  of  the  Arabiaii  tcib«K 
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descended  firom  him  (Gen.  xzy.  15,  16).    Job  The  materials  for  building  the  tempk^  both 

speaks  of  '  the  troops  or  carsTan  of  Tema'  timber  and  stones,  appear  to  have  bsen  brought 

(Job  vi  19) ;  and  Isaiah  of '  the  inhabitants  of  chiefly  fh>m  the  moimtains  of  Lebanoo.    Be- 

the  land  of  Tema '  (xzL  14).    Jeremiah  also  re-  sides  obtaining  workmen  fhmi  Himii  the  king 

fers  to  it  (xxy.  23).  of  Tyre  (ss  the  Sidonians  were  specially  skilled 

__,., .  -_               ,          -  «_       i_  1.1  •»  hewers  of  timber),  *  Solomon  raised  a  levy  of 

jreMAJ^,  a  grsndra  (rf  Bwu,  by  his  son  8o,000  men  ont  of  all  Israel,  and  he  sent  them 

S'Pif  i^ T^^'  ^^d^^'n^^^  T  "^  to  I^^<«.  10,000  a  month,  by  eonnes ;'  snd 

thefaendsofJoMscaUedaTemamto,per^^  he 'nnmbered  all  the  strsngers  that  w«in  the 

jjB  b«ng  of  a  tobe  descended  from  him   Job  ii^d  of  Israel,  snd  they  wl^  found  150,000  snd 

iLll).   A  conntay  in  ^bia,  probably  tiie  land  8(joo ;  and  he  set  70,000  of  them  to  be  beai« 

rf  Edom,  or  part  of  it,  sppesrs  to  be  adled  ^  i^ens,  and  80.000  to  be  hewos  in  the 

Tem«i  (Gen.  xam  84  ;  Jer.  xhx.  20  ;  Sxek.  ^^nntains,  and  8600  OTerseeis  to  set  the  people 

xxT.  13  ;  Amos  L  12 ;  Hab.  m.  8).  ,  ^^^,    The  timber  cut  ont  of  Lebanon  Hinun 

TEMIPLE.    The  Jews  sometimes  called  the  was  to  send  m  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  Solo- 

tabemade  by  this  name  (1  Sam.  i  9 ;  iii  3).  nion  was  to  'carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem'  (1  Kings 

The  buildings  erected  for  the  worship  of  idols  ▼•  6-16 ;  2  Chron.  iL  16-18).    It  is  further 

were  also  so  called ;  but  that  built  at  Jerusalem  M>d :  *  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they 

for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  so  called  by  brought   great   stones,   costly   stcnes,   hewed 

way  of   eminence.      Strictly  speaking,  there  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  hooscL 

were  three  sucoessiTe  temples  at  Jerusalem —  And  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  buildeKB 

that  built  by  Solomon  ;  that  built  after  the  ^^  ^'^^  them,  and  the  stone«quarers  (marg. 

captivity ;  and  that  built  by  Herod,  which  all  OtblUtt) :  so  they  prepared  timber  and  stones 

differed  materially  fh)m  each  other.  *<>  ^»^^  **»«  house'  (1  Kings  v.  17,  18).    And 

I.  The  preparations  for  building  Solomon's  subsequently  we  are  told :  *Ajid  the  house  when 

temple  were  immense.    Walton  has  given  the  i*  '^^^  ^  building  wss  built  of  stone  made 

following  calculation  fh)m  the  learned  Brere-  ""dy  before  it  wss  brought  thither ;  so  that 

wood  of  the  value  in  sterling  money  of  the  gold  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 

and  silver  left  by  David  for  this  object,  accord-  tool  of  iron  hesrd  in  the  house  whila  it  was  in 

ing  to  their  price  in  modem  times :—  building'  (1  Kings  vi  7). 

The  temple  was  erected,  not  as  many  pro- 
Talents  of  gold    .  100,000      5=  £450,000,000  bably  suppose  on  Mount  Zion,  but  on  Mount 
Do.       sUver  .  1,000,000»=    876,000,000  Moriah  (2  Chron.  vL  1),  the  quarter  where 
Da       gold    .  8,000          =       18,500,000  igaac  was  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxil 
Da       silver  .  7,000t       =        2,625,000  2).    Notwithstanding  the  previous  prepantions 

it  was  seven  yesrs  snd  a  half  in  building.     Tlie 

£841,125,000  foundation  was  laid  in  the  *  480th  year  after  the 

But  besides  these  sums  contributed  by  David,  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 

the  following  were  contributed  by  *the  chief  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over 

the  fathers  and  princes  of   the  tribes,'   and  Israel,  in  the  second  month  ;  and  in  the  eleventh 

others  : 7^^t  u>  the  eighth  month,  wss  the  house  finished 

Talents  of  gold,  6000  (and  10,000  cordingly  great  differences  in  the  calculations 

drams) £22,600,000  of    different    writers.       My  father    says    the 

Talents  of  silver,  100,0004:    .    .      8,760,000  above-mentioned  sums  'amounted  together  to 

£939,299,687,  or  £942,719,760  sterling.'     Dr. 

£26,260,000  Brown,  in  his  Antigvitut  of  the  Jetet,  says: 

*  The  gold  at  £4  the  ounce,  which  is  the  present 

Making  a  gross  total  of  £867,876,000  §  price  of  pure  gold,  is  equal  to  £648,000,000  ; 

and  the  silver  at  6s.  the  ounce,  which  is  the 


*  1  Chron.  xxlL  14.  Josephus  gives  the  present  price  of  unalloyed  silver,  is  equal  to 
amount  as  only  the  tenth  of  these  sums — viz.  £381,375,000,  making  together  the  extraor- 
10,000  talents  of  gold  and  100,000  talents  of  dinary  sum  of  £1,029,376,000— a  sum  so  pro- 
silver,  digious  as  gives  reason  to  think  that  there  must 

f  1  Chron.  zxiz.  3,  4.    These  latter  sums  he  be  an  error  somewhere ;  for  it  makes  David 

gave  of  '  his  own  proper  good.'  and  his  nobles  to  have  laid  up  for  the  temple 

X  1  Chron.  xxix.  6-8.     Besides  these  contri-  no  less  than  £25,734,376  every  year  during  all 

butions  in  gold  and  silver,  the  chief  of  the  the  forty  years  th&i  he  reigned.    Accordingly, 

fathers,  etc.,  gave  of  brass  18,000  talents,  and  various  methods  have  been  resorted  to  to  bring 

100,000  talents  of  iron.     And  they  with  whom  the  amount  within  the  bounds  of  probability ' 

precious  stones  were  found  gave  them  to  the  (L  161).    He  accordingly  proceeds  to  mention 

treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.    *  David  also  three  different  methods  which  have  been  resorted 

gave,  besides  other  materials,  of  brass  and  iron  to  for  this  end  ;  and  though  we  are  not  prepared 

without  weight,  for  it  is  in  abundance' (2  Chron.  to  discard  them,  yet  as  none  of  them  is  sup- 

xxii.  2-5, 14).                 '  ported  by  adequate  positive  evidence,  neither 

§  Jour.  Sac.  Lit  1862,  261.    These  calcula-  are  we  prepared  to  adopt  any  of  them.     The 

tions  are  not  to  be  held  as  perfectly  trust-  simplest  and  not  the  least  unsatisfactory  method 

worthy.    A  very  slight  differeu'^e  in  the  esti-  is  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  text  [Numbers]. 

mated  weight  of  the  talent,  or  the  estimated  It  is  not  even  easy  to  see  how  such  imm<^^ 

value  of  the  gold  or  silver  may  produce  a  great  sums  could  be  expended  on  one  building,  and 

difference  in  the  final  result     There  are  ao-  that  of  no  great  magnitude^ 
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throngbout  all  the  parts  thereof,  and  according 
to  aU  the  fashion  of  it'  (1  Kings  vL  1,  3S). 
This,  according  to  the  conunon  chronology,  was 
in  the  year  B.C.  1005. 

The  temple  of  Solomon,  thoagh  a  magnificent, 
was  not  a  large  building :  *  The  length  thereof 
was  60  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  20 
cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  30  cubits.'  And 
there  was  a  porch  before  it,  '  20  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof,  and  10  cubits  was  the  breadth 
thereof  (1  Kings  vi.  2,  3).  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  full  and  correct  conception  of  the  temple 
and  of  its  varied  furniture,  and  we  shall  not 
make  the  attempt ;  but  we  refer  for  a  more 
particular  description  of  them  to  1  Ejngs  vi. 
6-36  ;  vii  13-51 ;  2  Chron.  iil  3-17  ;  iv. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  remained  but  about 
thirty-four  years  in  its  original  g^ory,  for  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  son  Rehoboam 
'  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem :  and  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house ;  he  even  took  away  all'  (1  Kings 
xiv.  25,  26).  Asa,  though  a  good  prince,  took 
all  the  silver  and  the  gold  that  were  left  in 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent 
them  to  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,'  that  he  might 
help  him  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  which 
he  accordingly  did  (1  Kings  xv.  16-21).  The 
temple  having  got  out  of  repair,  Joash  the  king, 
about  856  B.C.,  took  measures  for  its  restoration ; 
but  afterwards,  when  Hazael  king  of  Syria 
threatened  to  come  up  against  Jerusalem,  he 
*  took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  his  fathers 
had  dedicated,  and  his  own  Hallowed  things, 
and  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  king's 
house,  and  sent  thera  to  Hazael,  and  he  went 
away  from  Jerusalem'  (2  Kings  xiL  4-18 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  4-14).  To  obtain  the  help  of 
Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria  against  his 
enemies,  'Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  them  for 
a  present  to  him ; '  and  he  in  various  ways 
desecrated  and  despoiled  the  temple  —  *he 
gathered  together  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord ;  and  he  made  him  altars  in  every 
comer  of  Jerusalem'  (2  Kings  xvi.  5-18 ;  2 
Chron.  zxviiL  16-25).  Hezekiah  his  son,  im- 
mediately on  succeeding  him, '  opened  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  repaired  them  ;' 
and  the  priests  by  his  orders  *went  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  cleanse 
it,  and  brought  out  all'  the  uncleanness  that 
they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  the 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Levites 
took  it  to  carry  it  out  abroad  into  the  brook 
Kidron'  (2  Chron.  zzix.  3,  15-19).  But  Heze- 
kiah, in  the  fourteenth  year  of  lla  reign,  under 
alarm  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  *  gave  him  all 
the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king^s  house  ; 
and  he  cut  off  the  gold  from  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  pillars  which 
he  himself  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king 
of  Assyria'  (2  Kings  xviiL  13-16) ;  bat  the 


tribute  failed  of  its  object,  for  the  Assyrian 
king  still  carried  on  the  war.  Manasseh,  Heze- 
kiah's  son,  again  restored  idolatry  and  desecrated 
the  temple.  '  He  built  altars  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  of  which  the  Lord  said,  In  Jerusalem 
will  I  put  my  name.  And  he  built  altars  for 
all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  set  a  graven  image 
of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord'  (xzL  4,  5,  7).  Having  afterwards 
been  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  he  was  there 
brought  to  repentance,  and  on  being  restored  to 
his  kingdom  'he  took  away  the  strange  gods 
and  the  idol  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  altars  that  he  had  built  on  the  mount  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  Jerusalem,  and 
cast  them  out  of  the  city.  And  he  repaired 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  thereon 
peace^fferings  and  drink-offerings,  and  com- 
manded Judah  to  serve  the  Lord  God  of  Israel' 
(2  Chron.  zzziil  11-13,  15,  16).  Either  the 
purification  of  the  temple  by  Manasseh  must 
have  been  imperfect,  or  it  must  have  been  again 
desecrated  by  his  son  Ammon,  for  it  is  said : 
*  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  as  his  father  Manasseh  did ;  and  he  walked 
in  all  the  wajrs  that  his  father  walked  in,  and 
served  the  idols  that  his  father  served,  and  wor- 
shipped them'  (2  Kings  xzi.  20,  21) ;  and  his 
son  and  successor  Josiah  gave  orders  to  repair 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  money  was  given  for 
this  purpose  '  to  the  workmen  that  wrought  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  artificers  and 
builders,  to  buy  hewn  stone  and  timber  for 
couplings,  and  to  floor  the  houses  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  destroyed'  (2  Chron.  zxziv. 
8-11).  The  desecration  of  the  temple  must 
then  have  been  truly  deplorable :  '  And  the 
king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  and 
the  priests  of  the  second  order,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  door,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels  that  were  made 
for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove,  and  for  all 
the  host  of  heaven  :  and  he  burned  them  with- 
out Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron.  And 
he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem  unto  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  And  he  Inuke  down  the  houses 
of  the  sodomites  that  were  by  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for 
the  grove.  And  he  took  away  the  horses  that 
the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  burned 
the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire.  And  the  altars 
that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and 
the  altars  which  Manasseh  had  made  on  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  king 
beat  down,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into  the 
brook  Kidron'  (2  Kings  zziiL  4,  6,  7,  11,  12). 
What  a  sad  picture  this  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem — *  our  holy  and  beauti- 
ful house,'  as  Isaiah  calls  it — ^had  been  reduced  1 
Notwithstanding  the  reformation  by  Josiah,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  Jerusalem  itself 
now  drew  on  apace.  Three  times  was  the  coun- 
try invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
and  each  time  was  the  temple  plmidAml<2klS&ak 
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Id  the  third  year  of  Jehoiikim, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  he  came  up  and  besi^ed  Jera- 
talem  ;  and  having  taken  it,  he  '  canied  part  of 
the  veaseli  of  the  house  of  God  into  the  land  of 
Shinar,  to  the  house  of  his  god ;  and  he  brou^t 
the  veMels  into  the  treasure  house  of  his  god' 
(Dan.  L  1,  2).  Jehoiachin  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
again  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  'carried  out 
thence  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  cut  in 
pieces  all  the  vessels  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made  in  the  temple  of  ^e  Lord'  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
10,  13).  Then  came  the  third  and  final  cata- 
strophe in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  of 
Josiah's  sons  who  sat  upon  his  throne.  Jeru- 
salem was  once  more  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's army,  and  after  a  lengthened  siege  it 
was  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  and  was  taken 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  they  '  burnt  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king's  ho  use,  and  all  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  every  great  man's 
house  they  burnt  with  fire.'  '  And  the  pillars 
of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  bases  and  the  brazen  sea  that  was  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  Choldees  break  in 
pieces,  and  carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon. 
•And  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snuffers, 
and  the  spoons,  and  all  the  vessels  of  brass 
wherewith  'they  ministered,  took  they  away. 
And  the  firepans,  and  the  bowls ;  such  things 
as  were  of  gold,  in  gold,  and  of  silver,  in  silver ; 
the  two  pillars,  the  one  sea,  and  the  iMses  which 
Solomon  had  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was  without  weight' 
(2King8XXv.  1,  2,  4,  8,  9, 13-16).  This  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  temple  was,  according  to  the 
common  chronology,  424  years  from  its  founda- 
tion being  laid  by  Solomon  and  5SS  RC. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  temple  was 
often  robbed  of  its  treasures  both  by  the  kings 
themselves  and  by  their  invaders,  yet  we  find 
many  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  remain- 
ing to  the  last  Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  the  con- 
tributions in  money  found  in  the  temple  which 
they* took  away:  both  the  one  and  the  other 
might,  from  their  sujierstitious  and  idolatrous 
feelings,  be  afraid  to  venture  on  taking  the  ves- 
sels and  utensils  originally  devoted  by  Solomon 
to  the  service  of  the  God  of  the  temple. 

II.  Fifty-two  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Solomon's  temple,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventy 
years*  captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  which 
began  about  eighteen  years  earlier,  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia  issued  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
his  kingdoms,  authorising  as  many  of  the  Jews  as 
chose  to  return  to  their  own  country  and  to 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  he  caused  to  be  delivered  up  to  them 
the  vessels  which  Nebuchwlnezzar  had  brought 
forth  from  it  to  the  number  of  5400  *  vessels  of 
gold  and  of  silver,'  and  probably  others  of  less 
value  (Ezra  L)  Though  the  returned  exiles 
met  with  much  opposition  from  their  adver- 
saries, yet  after  about  twenty  years  the  building 
of  this  second  temple  was  finished,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  once  more  estab- 
lished in  Jerusalem  (vi.  14-22).  This  was  in 
the  year  b.c.  515.  The  dimensions  of  this 
temple  were,  acconling  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  Solomon's — at  least 


it!  breadth  and  its  height,  which,  instead  of 
being  30  culHts  each,  were  each  to  be  60  cuUtSy 
or  double  the  extent  (vL  8).  It  was  doabtleH 
much  less  magnificent ;  for  the  exiles  by  whom 
it  was  built  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  rearing  inich  a  structure  as 
Solomon,  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  richest 
king  of  Israel,  in  whose  days  gold  and  sihrer 
were  nothing  accounted  of  (1  Kings  x.  21 ;  2 
Chron.  ix.  27).  Hence,  when  the  foundation  of 
it  was  laid,  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who 
had  seen  the  glory  of  the  former  house  (Ezra 
iii  12,  18 ;  see  also  Haggai  iL  8,  6-9).  This 
second  temple  the  Jews  say  wanted  five  things 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  former  one — 1.  T^ 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  2i  The  shechinah,  or 
cloud  of  g^ory  on  the  mercy-seat ;  3.  The  sacred 
fire ;  4.  The  urim  and  thummim  ;  and  5.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

In  some  instances  the  second  temple,  like  the 
first,  was  grossly  desecrated  and  pillaged.  About 
170  B.a  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  in 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  E^pt,  came  up 
*  against  Jerusalem  with  a  great  multitude, 
and  entered  proudly  into  the  sanctuary  and 
took  away  the  golden  altar  and  the  candlestick 
of  light,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof ;  and  the 
table  of  the  shewbread,  and  the  jwuring-vessela, 
and  the  vials,  and  the  censers  of  goM,  and  the 
veil,  and  the  crowns,  and  the  golden  ornaments 
that  were  before  the  temple,  which  he  pulled 
off.  He  took  also  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and 
the  precious  vessels ;  also  he  took  the  hidden 
treasures  which  he  found.  And  when  he  had 
taken  all  away  he  went  into  his  own  land, 
having  made  a  ^at  massacre  and  spoken  very 
proudly'  (1  Maccab.  L  20-24^.  In  pnjsecution 
of  his  orders,  that  his  whole  kingdom  should  be 
of  one  religion,  his  emissaries,  including  many 
apostate  Jews,  *  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation upon  the  altar,'  and  *  sacrificed  upon  the 
idol-altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God'  ^l 
41-43,  54,  59).  Afterwards,  when  Judas  and 
his  army  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  having  defeated 
the  general  of  Antiochus,  *  they  saw  the  sanc- 
tuary desolate  and  the  altar  profaneil,  and  the 
gates  burned  up,  and  shrubs  growing  in  the 
courts  as  a  forest,  or  in  one  of  the  mountains 
and  the  priests*  chambers  pulled  down.'  Thea 
Judas  *  chose  priests  of  blameless  conversation, 
who  cleansed  the  sanctuary  and  bore  out  the 
defiled  stones  into  an  unclean  place.  And 
they  took  whole  stones,  according  to  the  law, 
and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the  former  ; 
and  mode  up  the  sonctuar}',  and  the  things 
that  were  within  the  temple,  and  hallowed  the 
courts.  They  made  also  new  holy  vessels,  and 
into  the  temple  they  brought  the  candlestick, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  of  incense, 
and  the  table  of  shewbread  And  they  offere*! 
sacrifice  according  to  the  law  upon  the  new 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  they  had  made. 
Then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces  wo^ 
shipping  and  praising  the  God  of  heaven  who 
had  given  them  good  su('cess.  And  so  they 
kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days. 
Moreover  Judos  an<i  his  brethren,  with  the 
whole  congregation,  onlained  that  the  days  of 
the  dedication  of  the  altar  should  be  kejvt  in 
their  season  from  year  to  year  by  the  space  of 
eight  days  with  mirth  and  gladness'  (iv.  8d^  42, 
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43,  47-49,  53,  55,  56,  59).  This  is  'the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication'  inferred  to  in  John  x.  22. 
It  was  held  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
accordingly  it  is  there  said^  it  was  winter.' 

III.  Herod  the  Great,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  proposed  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, poll  down  the  old  temple  till  all  things 
were  ready  for  rebuilding  it  He  took  away 
the  old  foundations  and  laid  others  upon  which 
the  temple  was  erected.  It  was  120  cubits 
in  length,  and  was  built  of  stones  the  length 
of  which  was  25  cubits,  their  breadth  12, 
and  their  height  8.*  The  temple  itself  was 
built  in  a  year  and  sbt  months ;  other  build- 
ings connected  with  it  occupied  eight  years 
(Joseph.  Aniiq.  xv.  11).  He  laid  out  immense 
sums  upon  it.  It  was  altogether  a  building  of 
great  magnificence  (Joseph.  Wan,  L  12.  1 ;  y. 
5.  6 ;  vL  4.  8). 

'The  Jews/  sajs  Dr.  Campbell,  'never  did, 
nor  do  to  this  day,  speak  of  more  than  two 
temples  possessed  by  their  fathers — ^the  first 
built  by  Solomon,  the  second  by  ZerubbabeL 
The  great  additions  made  by  Herod  were  con- 
sidered as  intmded  only  for  repairing  and  deco- 
rating the  edifice,  not  for  rebuilding  it ;  for  in 
fact  Zerubbabel's  temple  had  not  been  destroyed. 
Nor  need  we  puzzle  ourselves  to  make  out 
exactly  '  the  forty  and  six  years  the  temple  was 
in  building,'  spoken  of  by  the  Jews  (John  iL 
20) ;  for  in  the  humour  they  were  in,  they  would 
not  mind  exaggerating  the  time  it  had  been 
building,  in  order  to  shew  more  strongly  the 
absurdity  of  what  our  Lord  had  just  uttered, 
perhaps  including  the  years  in  which  the  work 
was  interrupted  among  the  years  employed  in 
building'  (Campbell,  OospeUf  iv.  404).  Indeed, 
if  any  shall  question  the  statement,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  the  Je¥FS,  not  the  evangelist, 
who  are  responsible  for  it  Probably,  however, 
they  had  some  ground  to  go  upon  for  what  they 
said.  Though  Herod  may  have  accomplished 
his  design  in  his  lifetime,  additions,  embellish- 
ments, or  repairs,  may  afterwsrds  firom  time  to 
time  have  been  made  to  them  so  as  to  lengthen 
out  the  time  the  temple  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  building.  Josephus,  relating  circum- 
stances which  occurred  about  A.D.  68,  thirty 
years  after  this,  says :  '  And  now  it  was  that 
the  temple  was  finished;'  and  he  states  that 
the  workmen  employed  about  it  were  above 
18,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9.  7). 

When  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  build- 
ing are  considered,  the  admiration  manifested 
for  it  by  the  disciples  wiU  appear  nothing  won- 
derful (Matt  xxiv.  1 ;  Mark  xiiL  1 ;  Luke  xxi 
5).  And  how  striking  must  have  appeared  to 
them  their  master's  reply  :  '  As  for  these  things 
which  ye  behold,  the  dajs  will  come  in  which 

*  In  Wars  v.  5.  6  Josephus  njs :  '  Of  its 
stones,  some  of  them  were  45  cubits  in  length, 
5  in  breadth,  and  6  in  height'  Great  as  are 
these  dimensions,  they  are  not  at  all  incredible, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  immense  stones  found  at 
Baal-bek.  Of  late  years  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered forming  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  immense  magni- 
tude. 


there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.' 

It  appears  fix>m  John  iL  13-17,  that  the  tem- 
ple was  made  a  scene  of  merchandise,  probably 
under  the  pretext  that  tlus  was  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  worshippers  that  they 
might  obtain  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  the 
moneys  which  were  required  by  law  and  custom 
in  exchange  for  the  foreign  c^ins  which  many 
no  doubt  brought  with  them  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. [MoNXT-OHAzroKBB.]  Whether  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Jews  were  made  an  occasion  of 
trade  in  other  commodities  we  do  not  know ; 
but  considering  the  Jewish  character  for  money- 
making,  it  is  not  improbable  they  were.  This 
is  the  case  as  to  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Moham- 
medans to  Mecca,  and  of  the  Hindoos  at  their 
religious  festivals— so  readily  do  men  fall  into 
the  way  of  making  religion  a  stalking-horse  for 
winning  the  world! 

In  Acts  iiL  10  reference  ik  made  to  'the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.'  This  is  probably 
the  gate  of  which  Josephus  gives  the  following 
description  : — '  The  gates  were  on  every  side 
covered  over  with  gold  and  silver;  but  there 
was  one  gate  that  was  without  the  holy  house 
which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  greatly  ex- 
celled those  that  were  only  covered  over  with 
silver  and  gold.  Now  the  magnitudes  of  the 
other  gates  were  equal  one  to  another ;  but  that 
of  the  Corinthian  gate^ras  much  larger ;  for  its 
height  was  50  cubits,  and  its  doors  were  40 
cubits  ;  and  it  was  adorned  after  a  most  costly 
manner,  as  having  much  richer  and  thicker 
plates  of  silver  and  gold  upon  them  than  the 
other'  (Joseph.  Wars,  v.  5.  8). 

In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Bomans  met 
with  the  most  determined  resistance  by  .the 
Jews ;  but  Titus  having  obtained  possession  of 
Fort  Antonia,  situated  near  the  temple,  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  continual  sallies  of  parties 
against  each  other.  He  was,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, desirous  of  saving  the  temple ;  but  one  of 
Ms  soldiers,  without  any  orders,  snatched  some 
burning  materials,  and  being  lifted  up  by  another 
soldier,  he  set  fire  to  the  golden  window,  through 
which  there  was  a  passage  to  the  rooms  that 
were  round  about  the  holy  house.  Titus,  who 
was  resting  himself  in  his  tent  at  the  time,  rose 
up  in  great  haste,  and  ran  thither  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  fire ;  but  the  orders  he  gave 
to  the  soldiers  to  quench  the  fire  were  either  not 
heard  by  them,  or  not  regarded.  The  fire  now 
advanced  more  and  more ;  and  while  it  was 
burnings  everything  was  plundered  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  Jews  were  slain.  Thus  perished 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  noblest 
edifies  of  ancient  times  (Joseph.  Wars,  vL  1.  7, 
2.  9,  4.  5-7).* 

*  Dr.  Bemays,  a  distinguished  German  scholar, 
has  lately  published  a  small  piece  on  the  Chron' 
ids  of  SoJpicius  Severus;  a  compendium  of 
sacred  history  which  was  evidently  intended  to 
be  read  by  the  public  at  large,  whether  converts 
to  Christianity  or  not  Sulpidus  Severus  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  Christian  Sallnst,  and  he 
might  with  equal  justice  have  claimed  that  of 
the  Christian  Tacitus.  Dr.  Bemays  shews,  by 
numerous  extracts,  the  extraordinary  doseneo^ 
with  which  Sulpidus  imitated  these  anthofK^* 
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Among  the  spoils  of  the  temple  taken  "by  the 
BomanB  were  Uie  golden  table  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  the  law  of  the  Jews.  These 
were  transferred  to  Bome,  and  formed  part  of 
the  trophies  which  were  carried  in  the  triumph 
of  Vespasian  and  Titos.  After  the  triumph, 
when  the  afTairs  of  the  empire  were  settled, 
Vespasian  built  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Peace ; 
and  among  the  trophies  deposited  in  it  were 
these  golden  yeesels  and  instruments  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  he 
gave  orders  that  the  Uw  and  the  purple  vails  of 
the  holy  place  should  be  laid  up  in  the  royal  palace 
itself  {lb,  7.  5,  5.  7).  On  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  at  Bome  may  still  be  seen  a  representation 
of  the  golden  cancUestick.  Of  this  a  figure  was 
given  by  Beland  toward  the  close  of  tiie  17th 
century,  in  a  work  entitled  De  SpoUis  Templi 
ffi  Arcu  TiHanOf  when  it  was  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  it  is  at  present 

TEMPT.  1.  To  try ;  so  God  tempts  men 
when  he  puts  them  on  hard  duties  to  discover 
their  grace,  their  faith,  love,  and  obedience  ((}en. 
zxiL  1).  Men  tempt  Ood  when  they  unseason- 
ably and  irreverently  require  proofs  of  his  pre- 

It  is  not  that  he  copied  them  as  school-boys 
would  copy  a  phrase  of  Cicero  ;  but  his  memory 
was  so  imbued  with  Tadtean  phrases  that  his 
thoughts  were  naturally  cast  in  that  peculiar 
style.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  Sulpidus,  while  writing,  had  the  MS.  of 
Tacitus  lying  before  him.  He  transfers  whole 
sentences  fix>m  Tacitus,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions, to  his  own  pages,  just  as  a  modem  histo- 
rian might  adopt  the  quaint  wording  of  an 
ancient  chronicle,  from  which  he  draws  his  evi- 
dence. Now  it  is  known  that  the  second  half 
of  the  Fifth  Book,  and  all  the  following  books 
of  Tacitus'  ffisloriaef  are  lost  These  contained, 
among  other  things,  the  description  of  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tacitus  had 
promised,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Fifth 
Book,  to  describe  that  event  {/amosat  urbis 
iupremum  diem  tradituri  aumtut) ;  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Sulpicius  Severus, 
and  even  later,  complete  MSS.  of  Tacitus  were  in 
existence.  Now  the  account  which  Sulpicius 
Severus  gives  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
differs  in  one  very  essential  point  from  the  account 
given  by  Josephus.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
burning  the  temple  and  destroying  the  city,  and 
the  responsibility  of  this  act  of  random  barbarism 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Titus.  Titus  was 
the  patron  of  Josephus,  and  Josephus  wrote 
under  the  eye  and  under  the  censorship  of  Titus. 
Now  Josephus  is  most  anxious  to  shew  that  the 
burning  of  the  temple  and  the  destruction  of 
JeruBalem  were  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews 
and  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  that  Titus 
had  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
to  avert  the  fate  of  tiie  sacred  city.  He  actually 
tells  us  what  passed  at  a  council  of  war,  where 
Titus  is  reported  by  him  as  having  prevailed  on 
his  generals  to  spare  the  magnificent  temple 
and  the  city.  Dr.  Bemay  rejects  all  this  as  we 
would  reject  a  communique  in  the  Imperial 
Moniteur.  He  throws  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  on  Titus,  and  he  accuses 
him  and  his  client  Josephus  of  prevarication. 


sence,  power,  and  goodness  ;  when  they  expose 
themselves  to  danger  from  which  they  cannot 
escape  without  the  special  or  miraculous  inter- 
position  of  his  providence  ;  and  when  they  sin 
with  such  boldness  as  if  they  wanted  to  try 
whether  Ood  could  or  would  know  and  punish 
them  (Exod.  xvii  2  ;  Matt  iv.  7  ;  MaL  iiL  15; 
Acts  V.  9).  The  Jews  tempted  Christ  1^  endee- 
vouring  to  provoke  or  ensnare  him  (Matt  xvi 
1  ;  xxiL  18).  2.  To  entice  to  sin :  so  Satan 
and  his  agents  tempt  men,  and  on  that  account 
he  is  called  the  tempter  (1  Cor.  viL  5  ;  1  These, 
iii  5) ;  and  so  God  tempts  no  man,  nor  is  he 
effectually  tempted  of  any  (James  L  IS).  The 
Hebrew  martyrs  were  tempted  by  nnheaid-of 
cruelties  on  the  one  hand,  as  wdl  as  by  the 
offer  of  immediate  deliverance  on  the  other 
(Heb.  xL  87). 

TEMPTATION  is— 1.  The  enticement  of  a 
person  to  sin,  and  the  means  thereof ;  this  men 
are  to  watch  and  pray  against  (Matt  xxvL  41). 
Ood  leads  men  into  temptation  when  he  with- 
holds his  grace  and  providential  restraints ; 
when  he  gives  them  up  to  Satan  and  their  own 
lusts,  or  to  their  wicked  neighbours,  to  be  entksed 

Sulpidus  Severus,  he  says,  gives  a  difTerent 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  council  of  war  which  preceded  It  He  simply 
says  that  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  that  in 
that  council  Titus  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
destroying  both  temple  and  dty,  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  religion  of  the  Christiana,  whidi 
was  based  on  that  of  the  Jews.  Such  a  state- 
ment, diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Josephus, 
would  be  of  little  value  if  it  rested  simply  on 
the  authority  of  a  Christian  chronicler  of  the 
4th  century ;  but  it  assumes  a  perfectly  different 
character  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bemays.  As  Sul- 
picius is  shewn  on  many  other  points  to  follow 
implicitly  the  history  of  Tacitus,  Dr.  B.  con- 
dudes  that  his  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  and  of  the  i>art  taken  by  Titus  at 
the  council  of  war,  rests  on  no  less  an  auUiority 
than  that  of  Tacitus.  We  believe  this  coi^jeo* 
ture  is  perfectly  right  Tacitus  wrote  when  the 
removal  of  Domitianhad  rendered  any  tenderness 
to  the  Flavian  dynasty  unnecessary.  Tadtus 
did  not  consult  the  work  of  Josephus  ;  but  he 
had  access  to  sources  of  information  which  were 
not  open  to  Josephus.  If  he  did  not  know  the 
generals  themselves  who  were  present  at  the 
council  of  war  presided  over  by  Titus,  he  must 
have  known  their  friends  and  relations.  There 
was  no  motive  why  Tacitus  should  throw  any 
undeserved  blame  on  Titus ;  whereas  there  was 
every  inducement  for  Josephus  to  remoye  an 
imputation  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  from  the 
head. of  his  patron,  the  merciful  Titus.  Sulji- 
cius  writes  as  if  simply  relating  facts ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  him- 
self had  written  his  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  council  of  war.  If  a 
Ma  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  HiatoruB  shall 
ever  be  recovered,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  part  acted  by  Titus  will  be 
very  much  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  Bemays 
has  drawn  from  Sulpidus  Sevema  (Saiimrday 
Review,  1861,  50). 
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to  Rill ;  or  vhea  hs  lays  before  tliem  noli  occv 
lioQB  aa  they  will  improve  to  encourage  and  per- 
petrate their  wickednesB  (Hstt  vL  12).  2. 
Trials,  aore  kffiictions,  penecutions  (Judn  L 
2,  12 ;  Luke  viU.  13  ;  niL  28).  Ood'a 
miisolei  of  mercy  ud  judgment,  whereby  be 
tried  the  Hebrem'  and  EgypUaiu'  obedienca  to 
hi*  will,  are  callad  temptationi  (Dent.  W.  H  ; 
fu.  IB). 

TEN  ii  a  number  of  parfecUon.  Tcd  tlmei 
ii  <!flea  (Qen.  ml,  7  ;  Nan.  li*.  12  ;  Jub  xlx. 
3).  Ten  ponnda  or  talenta  denota  man;  gifte 
■nd  opportnnitiM  (Matt  xir.  28  ;  Iioke  lii. 
13) ;  bat  t«a  dsyi  of  trilnUBtioa  denote  a  «hort 
■pace,  or  parliapa  la  an  alluaion  to  tha  ten  yeart' 
penecntioa  of  Diocletian  (Rev.  iL  10).  A  tenth 
part  may  aigniiy  one  kingdom,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Foptih  territory  (Rev.  zu  13){  but 
Id  Is.  TL  18,  a  tenth  or  tenth  part  may  denote  a 
feir  persona  conaacrated  to  the  aerrice  of  Qod. 

TENT.  1.  A  moiabia  lodging,  formed  of 
cloth  or  aklns,  apread  over  polea.  Jabol,  a  aon 
at  Lunech  the  Cainite,  was  the  Inventor  of  anch 
lenta,  as  he  might  reinove  wliere  he  pleased  to 
feed  his  cattle  (Oen.  iv.  20).  In  each  lodginga 
did  Noah,  Abraham,  and  other  patriaicha,  and 
the  Rechabltea  dwell ;  and  to  this  day  the 
Araba,  Taitara,  and  others,  live  In  tenti.  The 
tcmta  of  the  Anbs  are  ooreced  with  Uaek  haii^ 
ehith,  bnt  thoaa  of  the  now  padflo  Toieomana 
wiU)  white  linen  doth.  The  great  men  among 
both  have  veij  magnlftnent  tenta,  and  aome 
Tnroomans  moet  splendid  tralna  and  equipage. 
It  Is  probably  to  auch  dicnmatutcea  aa  theae 
that  UiB  aponae  allndae  in  these  words  :  '  I  am 
black  but  comely,  OyedaughtenotJenualem  ;' 
(black)  ■  aa  the  tents  of  Kedsr,'  fcomely)  '  as  the 
cortuna'  (tents)  'of  Solomon'  (Cant  L  6). 
There  ia  here  no  contavdictioo.  The  counte- 
naocB  may  he  of  aable  bne  through  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  snn,  to  which  the  ipouse  ascribea 
ber  iwarthj  looks  <Ter.  6),  and  yet  the  person 
be  ezquieitely  beantlful  (Harmer,  OU  L  292). 

The  married  Anhe  have  a  portion  of  the  Imt 
to  thenuelvee,  separated  by  a  curtain  frpm  the 
raat  of  it ;  and  persons  of  distinction  have 
always  two  tents,  one  for  themselves  and  another 
for  their  wives  (Banner,  Oil.  i,  270).  Sanh 
and  Rebekah  had  probably  a  tent  for  themselves, 
or  at  least  a  division  of  it  might  be  appropriated 
to  them.  When  the  three  angela  who  were  sent 
to  destroy  Sodom  came  to  Abraham, '  he  wai 
sitting  In  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day,' 
and  he  '  hastened  into  the  tent'  to  give  orden 
to  hia  wife  to  prepare  a  repast  tbr  ^em.  And 
when  they  inquired,  'Where  ia  Sarab,  thy  wife  I' 
be  anawered, '  Behold,  in  the  tent ;'  and  when 
they  told  Mm  ahe  ahould  have  a  aon,  >  Sarah 
heard  it  fn  the  tent  door  which  wa*  beUnd  him' 
(Oen.  Eviii.  1-10).  Afterwarda,  on  the  arrival 
of  Retiekah  from  Fadanaram,  '  Isaac  farunght 
her  into  hia  mother  Saiah'a  tent,  and  took  Be- 
bekah,  and  ahe  became  hia  wife'  (uiv.  67}. 

The  pitching  of  the  tent  forme  the  flnt  labour 
at  the  close  i^  the  day  in  preparing  for  the 
night.  An  upright  pole  Is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  the  canvas  is  then  atretchad  out  around  it 
by  means  of  cords  bstened  at  one  end  to  tha 
upper  part  or  roof  of  the  tent,  having  loopholes 
at  the  other  end  through  which  a  stake  or 
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wooden  peg  la  pasMd,  and  then  driven  into  the 
ground  wiUi  a  mallet.    The  tenta  of  the  Araba 
are  secured  in  the  aame  manner,  though  whan 
occupied  by  families  they  are  larger,  and  often 
rest  on  a  framework  of  several  polea.    The  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  aa  he  looka  forward  to  happier 
I  for  the  church  of  Ood,  aayi :  '  Their  eyea 
aee  Jeruaalem  a  qniet  habitation,  a  tabei^ 
.  that  shall  not  be  taken  dawn  ;  not  one  of 
the  atakea  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither 
shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken' (zixiiL 
20).    Again,  In  anttdpatjon  of  accesaiona  to  its 

thy  tent,  and  atretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy 
habitation :  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes ;  for  thon  ahalt  break 
forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left '  (lir.  3 ; 
Hacket,  lUatt.  32). 

Tents,  as  the;  are  sat  up,  lo  they  are  taken 
down  and  removed  with  gnat  facili^.  To  thla 
it  ia  probable  Haiekiah  alladei  In  these  parti- 
cnlsr  words :  '  Mine  ags  la  departed,  and  Is 
red  from  me  as  a  ahephenl'a  tent'  (la. 
luviiL  12).  The  apoaUe  Paul  in  like  manner 
apeaka  of  '  our  earthly  hooae  of  this  tabernacle 
being  diasolved'  (2  Cor.  v.  1). 

2.  A  hooae  or  dwelling.  The  worda  tail  and 
hiHue  are  frequently  interchanged  in  the  O.  T. 
Thns  it  is  aald  :  '  Kebekah  took  goodly  raiment 
of  her  eldest  son  Baau  which  waa  with  her  in 
the  house.'  Now,  there  ia  no  room  to  danbt 
that  Isaac  and  his  family  then  lived  in  tents. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Sbeba,  the  bob  of 
Bichri,  sought  to  cause  the  people  to  abandon 
David,  be  blew  a  Oumpet,  and  said :  *  Every 
man  to  hia  tenta,  O  larael'  (2  Sam.  xz.  1).  Bo 
also  Jeroboam  (2  E^inga  xil  10  :  aee  likewiae  2 
Chron.  XIV.  28). 

Tha  '  tents  Of  Ethem '  are  the  countriea  where 
hia  defendants  settled  (Qen.  ix.  27).  'Tenta  of 
wlckednev '  are  place*  where  wicked  men  dwell 
(Pa.  liuiv.  10). 

8.  llie  'dwellen  In  t«n<>'  (Ps.  Ixiiia  S),  and 
the  'tents  of  Judah,'  are  auch  Jewa  as  dwell  in 
unfortified  dtiea  (Zech.  xiL  7).  The  church's 
tent  was  enlarged,  and  her  cnrtaina  alietched 
cut,  her  cords  lengthened,  and  her  atakea 
itrengthenad,  when  the  Qentilee  were  converted 
to  Chria^  and  her  goapal  atate  eatabliahed  (la. 
liv.  2). 

i.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  which  was  the 
great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Tsraelitea  be- 
fore tha  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon. 

TEffAPHIH,  a  osrtain  kind  of  Imagea  need 
by  tha  andenta.  Some  think  they  were  talla- 
mana  or  flguras  of  metal  fbrmed  nnder  a  parti- 
colai  aapect  at  the  [daneta ;  and  to  which  thaj 
aaaribad  the  pnearration  of  the  family  bom 
evil,  and  their  enJo;ment  of  happtoeaa.  To 
snch  the  Eaatem  nations  hare  for  many  agea 
been  excsedlngly  addicted  ;  and  the  Peraiana 
call  them  telephin,  which  ia  mooh  the  same  aa 
teraphlm.  Babtd  EUeier  says  teiBphims  were 
thus  formed  :  They  killed  a  fijat-bom  child, 
clove  hia  bead,  and  sprinkled  It  with  salt  and 
oil ;  the;  wrote  down  the  name  of  some  devil  on 
a  golden  plate,  which  they  pat  under  the  chlld'a 
tongue :  the;  then  pUued  the  head  in  soub 
niche  of  the  honae  wall,  and  lighted  lampa  to  1^-* 
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and  asked  it  questiona.    Othen  think  the  tera-  the  title  of  tetnrcha.    Lyaaniaa  is  aleo  caDed 

phini  were  little  images  of  deceased  friends,  and  tetrarch  of  Abilene  (Luke  ilL  1  ;  Jaeei^L  Aniiq, 

much  the  same  as  the  household  gods  of  the  xriL  11. 4),    ThoQ^  tetiaichs  were  not  deemed 

Bomans  or  the  aucestois  of  the  Chinesei    It  is  eqnal  in  dignity  to  kings,  yet  the  title  king  vas 

certain  they  were  consulted  for  onudes  (Zech.  sometimes  giTen  to  them.    Thus  Herod  Antipa% 

X.  2).     To  transfer  her  father^s  good  fortone  to  who  is  usually  called  a  tetzarch,  is  called  a  king 

herself  and  family,  or  in  order  to  worship  it.  Matt  ziv.  9  ;  Mark  tl  li. 
Rachel  stole  her  father^s  teiaphim.    He  care- 

fully  searched  for  it,   but  failed  to  find  it        THAT,  if  connected  immediately  with  a  per- 

Jacob  afterwards  caused  her  to  deliTsr  it  up,  and  «»  ^  thing,  often  denotes  it  to  be  notable 

hid  it  under  an  oak  (Gen.  ^^^  l»-35  ;  xxxr.  ^^  excellency,  baseness,  wickedness,  or  the  like 

i\.     Micah  the  Ephraimite  formed  a  teraphim,  (^^^u  jiL  87  ;  Dan.  vi.  18).     When  oonnected 

but  the  Danitee  took  it  and  placed  it  in  their  ^*^  »  ▼«*»  **  denotes  the  deeign  or  end  of  the 

dty    Dan    (Judg.    xviL    1-5;    xviiL    14-31).  ect  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  as,  *  I  am  come,  that 

Michal  laid  a  teraphim  in  the  bed  instead  of  7^  ^'^^  ^^  ^«>  *i^  t^t  ye  mi^t  hare  it 

DaTid  her  husband,  and  thereby  deoeiTed  her  more  abundantly'  (John  x.  11). 

other's    mesfogu"    <^.J?*°^    ^A?'^^^*        THE'ATRB,  a  place  where  the  people  aasem- 

^*?a'E!?' ^"^o!?"*^*'^'?*?^  **^  ***^  Wed  to  witness  pUyssnd  shows.    iHnisoftena 

phim  (2  Kings  xxuL  24).     Nebuchadnezzar  con-  pj^^^  jyj^  „  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  surrounded  with 

suited  his  teraphim  whether  he  should  first  be-  ^^^  ^  g^Q^^  ^^  ,^00^  gradually  — r^wwimp  in 

ri^  Rabbath  or  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxl  21).  ^^  nj^n^er  of  our  galleries  in  chmt^  ot  of 

The  Jews,  m  their  present  dispersion,  are  with-  ^hose  in  play-houses  (Acts.  xix.  2^  81). 
out  images  and  teraphim,  as  they  profess  great  .  "^      r 

detestation  of  idolatry  (Hos.  ill  4).  THEBES,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 

the  No  of  Scripture.    The  time  when  it  was 

TERTULliUS,  an  orator  who  was  employed  founded  is  involved  in  that  obscurity  which  is 

by  the  Jews  to  plead  against  the  aposUe  Paul  the  fate  of  all  the  most  ancient  cities.    It  was 

before  Felix  at  Cesarea.    The  name  is  Roman,  situated  on  the  Nile,  part  of  it  lying  on  the  east 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  an  Italian,  side,  and  part  on  the  west    The  first  step  to- 

and  spoke  on  this  occasion  in  Latin.    It  was  a  wards  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  city  was,  as 

common  practice  for  young  Roman  lawyers  to  as  we  learn  fix>m    Diodorus,  the    praferonce 

go  with  consuls  and  prastors  to  the  provinces,  given  to  Memphis,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat 

and  to  qualify  themselves  by  this  provincial  of  government  thither,  and  subsequently  to 

practice  for  the  sharper  struggle  of  the  Porum  Sats  and  Alexandria^    It  was  pillsged  by  Gam- 

at  home ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  byses  Ving  of  Peraia  525  B.O. ;  and  about  81 

Latin  was  the  proper  language  of  the  UwcourU  b.0.   it  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 

in  every  part  of  the  empire.    The  speech  of  who  took  it  after  a  siege  of  three  years  (Wil- 

Tertullufl  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  professional  kinson,  Thebes,  44).    The  ruins  of  Thebes  which 

set  speech.    It  is  characterised  at  once  by  flat-  gtill  remain   attest   its   ancient  magnificence^ 

tery  of  the  judge  and  by  unfairness  to  the  The  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  as  cxhi- 

accused  (Acts  xxiv.  1-9 ;  Conybeare  iL  826).  bited  in  them  is,  as  in  other  cases,  heavy  and 

TESrAMENT,  the  will  of  a  man,  whereby  ^•«*»  ^.^^  ^""^  ""^^  lighto^  h«inonious 
he  determines  how  his  property  is  to  be  dis-  P^P?'*^^?'  imd  beautiful  simpUci^whidi  char- 
posed  of  after  his  death.  Such  w  the  meaning  ?«^*«^  the  Athenian  temples.  Yet  ttiis  very 
STe  English  word  teetamtnt ;  but  this  is  not  heavmess  and  vastness  give  nse  to  a  strong  feel- 
the  signification  of  the  Greek  word  hioJ^iai,  ^^  sublimity. 

though  it  is  frequently  so  rendered  in  the  com-        ^he  pnncipal  part  of  the  aty.  pr^perij  « 

mon  translation  of  the  N.T.,  in  which  alone  the  ^^  ^\  <>°  ^\f^^^  Vt  1  *^«   N>^*- 

word  teetament  is  found,  for  it  never  occurs  in  H«"  Y?  ^'"^'^'^^S^^  ?^  ^""^^  ^«  f^  ^  ! 

theO.T.     Aca^ijic  is  also  oflen  rendered  «>!«-  ?"^**"*?^,.'"^  7^!f^^K.^^f^f^f?*f^ 

nant  in  the  E  T. ;  and  though  this  may  not  be  S^™  "^^^'^^^  V^^^*"  its  two  beautiful  obehsks^ 

a  very  appropriate  word,  it  U  at  least  in  corre-  ^hey  were  of  red  grenite,  the  four  ud»  of 

sponden^with  the  phraseology  of  the  0.  T  ^hidi  ^^  f""^ '^^/•^k'^i  ""K^ 
rCovENANT.I  glyphics,  uo  Icss  admirable  m  the  style  of  their 
*-  *-'  execution  than  for  the  depth  to  which  they  are 
TET'RARCH.  This  word,  in  its  original  and  engraved,  which  in  many  instances  exceeds  two 
primary  signification,  meant  the  governor  of  the  inches  {fb.  166,  167).  One  of  them  was  re- 
fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province.  In  later  moved  some  years  ago  to  Paris,  a  measure  of  a 
usage  among  the  Romans,  it  became  a  common  very  questionable  nature, 
title  for  those  who  governed  any  part  of  a  king-  Here,  too,  was  Karnak,  so  celebrated  for  its 
dom  or  province,  whether  it  was  tiie  fourth  part  temple,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of 
of  it  or  not,  subject  only  to  the  senate  or  Roman  which  perhaps  either  ancient  or  modem  times 
emperor.  Thus  Herod  the  Great  and  his  can  bosst  Passing  by  other  parts  of  it,  the 
brother  Phasael  were  at  one  time  made  tetrarchs  grand  hall  is  170  feet  by  829,  supported  by  a 
of  Judea  by  Anthony  (Joseph.  AtUiq.  xiv.  13.  central  avenue  of  12  massive  columns  66  feet 
1).  On  the  death  of  the  former,  his  kingdom,  high  (without  the  pedestal  and  abacus),  and  12 
which  bad  been  greatly  extended,  was  divided  in  dismeter ;  besides  122  of  smaller  or  rather 
among  his  sons.  Archelaus  obtained  Judiea,  less  gigantic  dimensions,  41  feet  9  inches  in 
Samaria,  and  Idumsea,  with  the  title  of  eth-  height,  and  27  feet  6  inches  in  circumfermos^ 
narch  ;  Herod  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Pertea ;  and  distributed  in  seven  lines  on  either  aide  of  the 
Philip^  BatansBa,  Trachonitis,  and  Itunea,  with  former  {lb.  ii.  174). 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  xlFer  is  the  palace  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  or  whether  it  refers 

and  temple  of  Barneses  IL,  erroneously  called  to  some  other  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say.   No 

the  Memnonium.    It  is  a  building  which,  for  trace  of  Thelasar  or  Telassar  is  found  either  in 

symmetry  of  architecture  and  elegance  of  sculp*  the  ancient  Qreek  and  Roman,  or  in  later  Ori- 

ture,  can  vie  with  any  other  monument  of  ental  writers.     It  is  also  uncertain  whether 

Egyptian  art    Here  was  the  stupendous  syenite  Elassar,  whose  king  Arioch  was  confederate 

granite  Btatue  of  the  long,  seated  on  a  throne  in  with  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Amraphel 

the  usual  attitude  of  these  Egyptian  figures,  the  king  of  Shinar,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations  (Qen. 

hands  resting  on  his  knees,  indicative  of  that  xiy.  I),  was  the  same  as  or  different  firom  The- 

tranquillity  which  he  had  returned  to  ei\joy  in  lasar  (Rosen.  Oeog,  ii  191). 

up  by  ruthleaTUrbarui.,  and  its  colossid  frag-  ^«$  •"»  G«»pel  and  the  Acts  of  the  AposUe* 

menu  Ue  scattered  around  the  pedestal    -^e  f<"°«  ka^*  »;?PP<««i  *»»»  i*,^  *>?  i'^^f 

throne  and  legs  an  completely  ^troyed  and  term,  sonifying  a  Unmof  God;  but  the  ordi- 

reduced  to  comparatiTely  Lall  fh«menU  while  "^  >i>teT)retat.on  of  the  i^e  a.  having  refer- 

the  upper  part,  broken  at  the  wSt,  is  thrown  *°'t.M  '  ^^"^  individual  is  much  more 

back  OT  th^pwmd  and  Ues  in  the  position  oc  Pn>l»We.    That  it  is  a  proper  name  app^rs  to 

casioned  by  its  falL    Becateus  s£tes  it  was  ^confirmed  by  tteepittet  employed  by  Luke : 

the  lai^est  statue  in  Egypt   Its  foot  exceeds,  in  v**°*  "*f"f  >  J^^P*^"*      ^°'*  ?"i'?f 

fact,  7  iubits  ;  and,  tojudge  ftom  the  fragments.  *^  ep'thet  as  in<^eating  the  moral  worth  of  the 

must  have  bei  about  11  f^t  in  length,i^d  4  feet  P^P  "^"^  '  ?*«"  "  "  .'""Z-^H*^" 

10  inches  in  breadth.     The  stotae  measures  Pi«»">«  ™spect  to  r«,k  or  office,    "m  lattCT 

from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  12  feet  10  inches,  »PP««?  *?  ""O"  P^'^V*  *?'""°JL    ^*  "^ 

22  feet  i  Inches  across  the  shoulders,  and  14  feet  J?  '^^  5~?™^  ""  °^l^l^f  F^  "^ 

i  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  elbow  {lb.  9).  ^  ^  T-  •"  rfthmi  m  the  Acta  of  the  Apo- 

There  is  also  a  mound  of  sandrtone  which  »tles  written  by  Luke.   In  these  places  the  d«h 

marks  the  site  of  another  palace  and  temple  of  "«°»^o?  *"  mamfestiy  given  as  a  mark  of 

Amunoph  IIL ;  and  to  jud^efrom  the  Uttle  that  ~P^.to  •■n'?^«y  »'  ""k  ^  <>»"•    ^r^^ 

remains  of  it.  It  must  haw  held  a  conspicuous  "JT"*"*  *°  *^«VL*!  8°'*"°'  °^  ^'  P""??^ 

rank  among  the  finest  monuments  of  Thebes,  f^^'*^,)^,'  '  Most  excellent  governor  Feluc 

All  that  now  existe  of  the  interior  are  the  bases  1*"*»"''^26)     Tertullus  do«.  the  same  (xxiv. 

of  ito  columns,  some  broken  statues  and  syenite  f)  J  "1^"^.  "If  "T  *  "^  •ddressing  Festu. 

sphinxes  of  the  king,  with  several  lion-headed  ^^'l^)-  "is  therefore  mitraal  to  suppose  that 

litres  of  black  grai^ta.    There  are  the  nmains  '^^P'^SliST ""!'  ^  ^  'H^  "i."®** 

of  two  sitting  colossi  which,  seated  msjesticaUy  *•""*  V"^^"^  '^  *°  w-.1**™*^  in  this  ro- 

above  the  pllin,  seem  to  assert  the  gnlLdeur  of  'P^^  "T*^^  ^"''^  *^Z^  '  ?*"  P'*** 

ancient  Thebes.     The  height  of  eitSr  colossus  °J  Reference  to  the  avil  ertablishment  or  usages 

is  47  feet,*  or  53  feet  abote  the  plain,  with  the  °'  *«  ~^*'^'v'f*  '"P'^  TP^^  .^^^  °' 

pedestal  which,  now  buried  from  6  feet  10  inches  "^  f  °^'^  ^?*  »°  P""?""^  I"^'?  "»  *J 

to?  feet  below  the  surface,  completes  to  ito  base  "«"  to  whom  they  are    given.     The    sacred 

a  total  of  60.    The  easternmost  has  been  satis-  J"**"  "•" ''"!«  ■»  .the  way  of  using  commen- 

factorily  proved  to  be  the  statue  of  Hemnon,  *!*°^  'P^  ^'"«''  "«"  ?«"'LS^w 

which  Wiethe  wonder  of  the  anciento,  being  i^  "They  weU  knew,    says  Dr.  Campbell,   'that 

ported  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  thesun  '"^'^J^  ""  ""ffj  T*"^,  ^'^  f"  '*^ 

(lb  32  35-37)  coveted  or  even  needed.    But  m  a  few  ages 

Froi  the  bnguage  of  the  prophet  Nahum  "fterwards  the  face  of  things  in  this  respect 

(iii  8-10),  whTuvri,  accord!^  to  Josephus,  changed  greatly.    In  proportion  as  men  became 

inder  Jotham  about  760  Rc/Ve  learn  thit  No  °«'"'  f"^^"^^  >»  valuable  qudities,tte3r  became 

had  already,  in  or  before  Us  day,  been  sacked    ^,70°!^   ^  MB^^  


more  fond  and  more  lavish  of  fine  words '  (Camp- 
and  carried  captive  by  some  foreign  conqueror. 


The  sea  of  which  he  speaks  as  her  rampart  and  THESSALONrCA,  a  city  of  Macedonia  situ- 
wall  is  to  be  understood  of  the  river  NUe,  ated  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Thermaicus  Sinus.  It 
which  to  this  day  in  £gypt  is  named  '  el  Bahr,'  was  anciently  called  Thermn,  afterwards  Thessa- 
the  tea,  as  its  common  appellation  (Robinson,  lonica.  About  167  B.O.  the  Romans  seized  it, 
Res,  I  29,  542).  The  populousness  of  No  is  and  under  them  it  was  a  large,  populous, 
referred  to  not  only  by  Nahum,  but  also  in  Jer.  wealthy  city.  Many  Jews  setUed  m  it  on 
xlvL  25,  and  Ezek.  xxz.  15.  account  of  its  being  so  advantageously  situated 

for  trade.    About  A.D.  52,  Paul,  accompanied 

THELAS'AR  or  TelaS'sar,  one  of  the  places  by  Silas,  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  '  as  his 
or  countries  which  were  destroyed  by  the  ances-  manner  was,  he  went  into  their  synagogue,  and 
tors  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria.  We  read  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
of  *  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Thela-  the  Scriptures.  And  some  of  them  believed,  and 
sar'  (2  Kings  xiz.  1/2 ;  Is.  zxxviL  12) ;  but  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of 
whether  Eden  here  refers  to  the  country  where  the  chief  women  not  a  few.  But  the  Jews 
Paradise  was  situated,  or  to  Eden,  a  village  in  which  believed  not  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar,' 
and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  *  send  away 

*  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says : '  I  make  the  west  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  into  Berea.'    Here 

statue  by  the  sextant  47  feet ;  and  the  other  by  the  gospel  as  preached  by  them  met  with  a  si»<^ 

actual  measurement  47  feet  9  inches.     The  cially  favourable  reception ;  but  such  was 

head  is  a  single  stone'  (p.  85).  hostility  of  the  Jews  of  Thessalonicat  that  fc 
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ing  of  thiB  they  came  thither  also,  '  and  stiired 
up  the  people,  so  that  it  was  once  more  deemed 
advisable  to  send  the  apostles  away  (Acts  xviL 
1-15).  To  confirm  the  Thessalonian  converts  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
comfort  them  under  their  snfferings,  Paul  not 
long  after  wrote  to  them  first  one  epistle  and 
then  a  second.  These,  it  is  generally  believed, 
were  the  earliest  of  the  epistles  written  by  the 
apostle. 

Strabo  speaks  of  Thessalonica  as  the  most 
populous  town  in  Macedonia.  Lucian,  in  the 
2d  century,  uses  similar  language.  Before  the 
founding  of  Constantinople  it  was  virtually  the 
capital  of  Greece  and  Ulyricum,  as  well  as  of 
Macedonia.  Even  after  Constantinople  was 
built,  and  ruled  over  the  Levant,  we  find  both 
pagan  and  Christian  writers  speaking  of  Thessa- 
lonica as  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
place  of  great  magnitude.  About  AJ).  885  the 
Saracens  took  it ;  but  Simeon,  one  of  the  Greek 
emperor's  secretaries,  redeemed  it  firom  them 
witii  a  large  sum  of  money.  About  1180  Wil- 
liam of  Sicily  took  it  from  the  Greek  emperor ; 
but  he  retained  it  only  a  short  time.  In  1318 
it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians.  About  1430 
Amurath,  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
seized  it ;  and  in  their  hands  it  still  remains. 
Through  the  middle  ages  it  never  ceased  to  be 
an  important  place,  and  in  the  present  day  it  is 
the  second  city  in  European  Turkey.  The  rea- 
son of  its  long-continued  pre-eminence  is  to  be 
found  in  its  geographical  position,  which  was 
peculiarly  favourable  as  a  mercantile  emporium 
for  trade  both  by  land  and  by  sea  (Conybeare, 
L  845). 

The  modem  town  is  commonly  called  Salo- 
nica,  though  intelligent  Greeks  still  call  it 
Thessalonica.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  upon  the  slope  of  a  range  of 
hills  rising  from  the  sea-shore.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  which  is  still  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation  :  its  lower  walls  are  washed  by  the 
waves,  and  its  acropolis  crowns  the  hill-top. 
Thus  situated  it  presents  a  striking  appearance 
from  the  sea,  displaying  its  domes  and  minarets, 
and  enclosed  on  either  side  by  its  vast  burial- 
places.  Its  streets  are  comparatively  broad, 
and,  for  a  Turkish  city,  it  is  neat  and  cleanly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  site  of  this 
city  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  days  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  indeed  much  longer. 
Few  Eastern  cities  have  so  many  ecclesiastical 
remains  as  Thessalonica.  All  the  principal 
mosques  were  formerly  Greek  churches,  and  at 
least  two  of  them  were  originally  pagan  temples 
converted  into  churches  after  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  and  to  mosques  after  the  Turkish 
conquest  {Bib.  Sac  xL  880  ;  Amer.  Miss.  Her. 
1836,  285). 

The  broken  fragments  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  the  city  are  countless.  Broken 
shafts  and  coltmins,  capitals  and  entablatures, 
me«t  you  on  every  hand,  and  are  put  to  almost 
every  conceivable  use. 

Salonica  has  at  present  a  population  variously 
estimated  from  sixty  to  eighty  and  even  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  1846,  Mr.  Blunt,  the  British 
consul,  furnished  the  following  statistics  regard- 
ing Salonica.  The  population,  he  stated,  con- 
•isted  of— 30,000  Jews,  15,000  Turks,  13,000 


Greeks,  5000  Dnnmehs— «Le.  Jews  oonverted 
to  Mohammedanism — about  50  families  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  about  1000  Franks  from.  Tarions 
countries — in  all  about  64,250. 

He  further  stated  there  were  56  synagognes, 
with  S  higher  rabbis,  400  ordinary  haldms, 
and  21  common  schools ;  25  mosques,  with  45 
imams,  500  ulemas ;  18  schools  with  one  teacher 
each,  and  on  an  average  50  scholars  in  each 
school ;  12  Greek  churches,  1  archbishop,  8 
bishops,  40  priests,  5  common  Greek  schools, 
another  school  in  which  andent  Greek  is  read, 
2  monasteries,  and  22  monks  {Amer,  Mist. 
Her.  1847,  408).* 

THEUDAS,  as  impostor  who^  before  the  days 
of  the  taxing,  '  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria,' '  rose  up  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody ; 
to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  400,  joined  them- 
selves :  who  was  slain ;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed 
him,  w^  scattered  and  brought  to  nou^t' 
(Acts  y.  86).  But  it  is  alleged  by  persons  who 
are  opposed  to  Christianity  that  here  there  is  a 
complete  anachronism ;  for  according  to  Joe^hus, 
Theudas  was  twelve  years  later  than  the  event 
which  Gamaliel  is  made  to  refer  to:  But  as  to 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  objectors  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  Josephus,  but  at  that  of 
Luke ;  as  if  the  former  was  undoubtedly  right, 
and  the  latter  undoubtedly  wrong.  But  the 
Jewish  historian  is  by  no  means  fboe  from  his- 
torical blunders,  and  while  we  have  no  other 
evidence  on  either  side,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
in  the  present  instance  it  may  be  Luke,  or  per- 
haps Gamaliel,  who  is  in  the  right,  and  Josephus 
in  the  wrong. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  both  may  be  in 
the  right ;  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Theudas,  one  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  another  at  a  later  period,  about  ild.  44, 
when  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judea  (David- 
son, Introd.  N.  T.  iL  45).  Lardner,  who  dis- 
cusses this  question  with  his  usual  candour, 
thus  sums  up  his  argument :  '  It  is  certain  that 
soon  after  Herod's  death,  in  that  sort  of  inter- 
regnum which  there  wss  in  Judsea  whilst  Arche- 
lauH  was  at  Rome,  things  were  in  the  utmost 

*  We  give  these  as  the  latest  statistics  we  have 
seen  of  Salonica ;  but  in  1834  Messrs.  Dwi^t 
and  Schauffler,  American  missionaries  who  then 
visited  that  city,  make  the  following  statements 
on  the  subject :  '  As  to  the  population  of  Salo- 
nica, it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  its 
real  amount.  The  most  contradictory  state- 
ments were  made  to  us,  and  that  by  gentlemen 
who  perhaps  had  the  best  possible  opportunities 
to  be  correctly  informed  on  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  our  consul,  at  the  last  census  the 
ntmiber  of  Turks  wss  between  40,000  and 
50,000,  that  of  the  Jews  the  same,  Greeks 
about  10,000,  and  Dunmehs  about  8000  and 
4000.  This  estimate  may  possibly  be  some- 
what too  high  ;  but  still  it  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
there  are  at  present  18  large  Greek  churches 
here,  and  8  smaller  ones ;  and  that  the  Jews 
have  40  large  synagogues,  and  some  36  small 
ones  connected  with  private  dwellings  (A\ 
Miss.  Her.  1886,  284). 
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confasion.    Joeephtiis  has  mentioned  several  by  the  mountains  and  hilli,  beating  them  small,  and 

name  who  then  gave  disturbance  in  that  conntry :  scattering  them  with  a  whirlwind — t.e.  over- 

and  hinted  at  mischiefo  done  by  others,  whose  coming  her  most  powerful  enemies  and  scatteiv 

names  he  has  not  put  down.    It  is  plain  he  has  ing  them  abroad,  so  as  that  they  might  no  more 

passed  by  many  more,  for  he  sa3rs :  '  At  that  hiut  or  oppress  them  (Is.  xlL  15, 16). 
time  there  were  innumerable  disturbances  in        The  following  graphic  description  by  Dr.  Ro- 

Judsea.'  binson  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  ancient  thresh- 

'  Considering  all  these  things — ^that  there  had  ing-floors  and  of  the  mode  of  threshing : — *  The 

been  before  this  many  pretenders  in  Judea ;  grain,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  is  brought  in  small 

that  Josephus  has  been  far  from  mentioning  all  sheaverto  the  threshing-floors  on  the  backs  of 

that  rose  up  in  the  latter  end  of  Herod's  reign  asses  or  sometimes  of  camels.   The  little  donkeys 

and  in  that  remarkable  time  of  confusion  which  are  often  so  covered  with  their  load  of  grain  as 

succeeded  his  death  ;  since  there  had  been  in  this  to  be  themselves  hardly  visible  :  one  sees  only  a 

country  in  a  very  short  time  divers  adventurers  mass  of  sheaves  moving  along  as  of  its  own 

for  power  and  authority  of  one  and  the  same  accord. 

name ;  and  since  Theudas  was  no  uncommon  '  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the  threshing- 
name  among  the  Jews ;  and  since  these  leaden  of  floors,  which  are  constructed  of  a  circular  form, 
parties  and  factions  very  much  resemble  each  perhaps  50  feet  in  diameter,  merely  by  beating 
other,  and  that  sometimes  in  more  particulars  down  the  earth  hard.'  (They  are  thus  under 
than  those  specified  by  Qamaliel ;  it  is  not  at  the  open  sky  without  either  walls  or  covering ; 
all  unlikely  that  there  were  two  Theudases  who  Jahn  86  ;  see  Judg.  vi  86-40.)  '  Upon  t^ 
were  impostors.  We  may  depend  upon  it  there  circle  the  sheaves  are  spread  out  quite  thick,  and 
were  :  Gamaliel  speaks  of  one  who  was  before  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
Judas  of  Galilee,  and  Josephus  of  another  in  younger  animals  arranged  perhaps  five  abreast 
the  time  of  Claudius.  driven  round  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  all  direo- 

'  Indeed,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  any  tions  over  the  floor.  By  this  process  the  straw 
learned  man  should  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  is  broken  up  and  becomes  chaff.  It  \b  occasion- 
there  were  two  imposton  in  Judsea  of  the  name  ally  turned  with  a  large  wooden  fork  having  two 
of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty  years'  (Lard-  prongs,  and  when  sufficiently  trodden  is  thrown 
ner.  Works,  L  418).  up  with  the  same  fork  against  the  wind  in  order 

TfflNG.    1.  A  real  substance  op   quaKty  to  separate  the  grain,  which  is  then  gathered  up 

(Lev.  xii.  4 ;  Prov.  iv.  7).    2.  A  matter,  an  affair  f"^,  wmnowed.    The  whole  process  is  exceed- 

(Is.  viL  13).   8.  A  doctrine  or  opinion  (Bzek.  xiv.  ^^J  wastefW,  from  the  transportation  on  the 

9).    4.  Persons  or  qualities  (Riv.  xxi.  27).    All  ^^  5>f  ""^^"^  ^  *^«  ^'^"^K  out  on  the  bare 

things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  reconciled  by  ^^'^i^.    ^,       ,        ,.  ^,    ^v  ^        .    ^      ■. 

ChiSt ;  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  brought  into  one        ^his,  though  probably  the  most  ancient  and 

visible  church  ;  saints  glorified,  and  saints  on  mort  common,  appeani  not  to  have  been  the  only 

earth  are  united  under  one  head ;  angels  and  f «?«  ^^  threshing  com  among  the  Israelites, 

redeemed  men  are  joined  in  one  family  ;  and  all  ^^^  'Pf^  "  ^  «>'^«  \y^^  ^^  ^  °"  Y^^ 

things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  made  to  promote  ^^  °"?^  ^  ^, ''''®!  ^®  "^^  '.^®  ^^-  ^ 

the  same  ends,  of  gloiy  to  God  and  good  to  his  *J«  employmwit  of  a  staff  or  a  rod  m  beating 

people  (CoL  L  20).  **  the  fitches  and  the  cummin,  perhaps  something 

^  '*  like  our  flaU ;  and  he  mentions  particularly  '  a 

THO^MAS.    [Afostlk]  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth' 

mnr\T»i,ja  i  #  i.  (Dcut  XXV.  4 ;  Is.  xxviiL  27,  28 :  xlL  15). 

pnckly  .hrub.  or  plants.     In  the  Scnptni^  g,^,^  nentioM  tlut  the  ownen  of  t^  cropa 

particnlarly  to  the  0.  T.,  a  great  vanety  of  word.  ^,  ^^^  ^  ^,^  t^^  threriiin^ 

are  employed  as  names  of  them,  bnt  .t  is  Im-  f^^„  ^^  giiudthon  (BoblmJTn,  ti.  446)-a  ci?- 

possible    to  distinguish   the  various   speaes.  eumsbui<S  which  con«spondB  with  the  singular 

There  U  coimnon^y  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  incident  mentioned  in  Blith  iiL  2.  7. 
any  one  preferably  from  among  the  numerous 

thorny  and  prickly  plants  of  Palestme  (Roeen.        THROUGH.    1.  From  the  one  side  to  the 

BoL  198-219).     In  the  E.  T.  we  meet  with  the  other  (Num.  xxv.  8).    2.  Up  and  down  in  (Ps. 

words  thorns,  briars,  brambles,  thistles;  and  for  ▼!"•   5).     3.  By  means  of  :   we  aro  justified 

want  of  more  specific  terms  we  must  just  be  ^^^w^A  Christ,  by  his  fulfilment  of  the  law  as 

content  with  them.  our  surety,  and  the  imputation  of  his  righteous- 

THRESa    1.  To  b«tt  out  com  ftom  the  ^J^^TiH^K  f^jJ'5  ^t^-r^.l 

.   /T  ...    noi      nti.     XI.     1.1  ore  saved  tnroug^  laitn,  as  tnereDy  we  receive 

^VJ^.^t  "T  ^^-A  The   thnxWng  Christ  and  his  salvatiS.  offeied  to  us  in  the 

reached  unto  the  rmtag^  and  the  ^tage,  or  ^  (j.^  ^  g)     g^  ,,  through  sH,  i^kmg 

treading  of  grapes,  unto  the  sowing  time,  when  %^^  ^^  displaying  his  perfZ-tioni  in  aU 

^  one  was  not  got  finished  wh«m  Uie  other  j^,,,^   ^  „  ,/jf  ^  ^UntTby  his  gracious 

began,  and  so  marked  great  plen^;   so  the  j^;,  (Eph.  It.  6).    All  tiling  m  through 

plowman  overtook  the  reaper ,  and  the  sower  of  ^  are  p^eserred  imd  governed  by  him,  ^d 

T^  ^.^K^f"  8"^**  ^^\  T^»  ^  '•  •«to  hii^  «•  to  his  ^ory  as  thir  lart  end 

Amos  IX.  13).   2.  To  harass,  to  waste,  to  destroy  /-d^-.  Tr»«\ 

(Hab.  ui.  12  ;  Amos  L  3  ;  Mic  iv.  1).     Babylon  ^  ^' 

is  represented  as  a  threshing-floor,  and  as  the        THYATI'RA,  a  dty  of  Lydia,  in  the  west  of 

oom  of  the  floor,  to  denote  the  terrible  nature  Asia  Minor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 

cf  God's  judgments  upon  her  (Is.  xxi  10  ;  Jer.  churches  of  Asia  to  which  John  vras  commis- 

IL  88).    The  church  is  represented  as  threshing  sioned  to  send  a  menage  by  the  Lord  Jeso^- 
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When  or  by  whom  Chiistiaiiity  was  introduced  great  critical  collection  known  as  the  Hasora, 

into  it  is  not  known.    Lydia, '  asellerof  purple  intended  to  presenre  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew 

of  the  city  of  Thyatira,'  embraced  the  gospel  Scriptures  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 

under  the  ministry  of  Paul  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi  guage. 

li,  15) ;  but  whether  she  was  in  any  way  instru-  ^berias  is  now  called  Tubariyeh,  obriously 

mental  in  introducing  the  gospel  into  it  it  is  the  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name.     It  stands 

impossible  to  say.    The  message  sent  to  it  by  close  to  the  lake  upon  a  small  plain  surrounded 

our  Lord  was  one  partly  of  rebuke  and  partly  by  mountains.    Its  situation  is  extremely  hot 

of  encouragement  (Rev.  iL  18-29).  and  unhealthy,  as  the  moxmtain  impedes  the 

Thyatira  must  have  been  anciently  a  splendid  free  course  of  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail 

city.    The  modem  town  is  called  Ak-lussar,  and  throughout  Syria  during  the  summer.      The 

is  a  most  miserable  piece.    The  houses  are  all  modem  town  is  very  small.    It  is  surrounded 

built  of  mud.    In  all  parts  of  it  broken  marbles  by  walls  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  towcn 

may  be  seen  in  the  walls  eren  of  the  poorest  equi<distsnt  from  each  other.    At  the  northern 

houses.    A  Turkish  mosque  stands  on  this  ruins  extremity  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 

of  an  old  church.     The  foundations  of  this  which  are  distinguished  by  walls  and  other  ruined 

building  bear  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  buildings,  as  well  as  by  fragments  of  ftftiwi«««^ 

the  fragments  of  marble  columns  and  chapiters  some  of  which  are  of  b^utiful  red  granite, 

which  are  lying  around  shew  that  once  a  more  In    January  1887    Tiberias    suJOfered   fesr- 

splendid  edifice  stood  upon  the  spot    There  are  fully  from  a  terrible  earthquake  which  com- 

similar  relics  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  on  mitted  great  devastation  in  that  part  of  the 

some  of  them  there  are  Qreek  inscriptions  ;  but  country  [Eabthquakb].    The  town  has  but  a 

there  are  no  standing  ruins  of  any  ancient  build-  mean  appearance  as  you  approach  it,  and  it  is 

ings  ;  even  the  sites  of  them  cannot  be  traced,  not  improved  when  you  get  close  to  its  walk. 

In  short,  the  ancient  city  of  Thyatira  may  be  Dr.  Robinson,  who  saw  it  the  year  after  the 

said  to  have  perished.  earthquake,  says  :  '  The  whole  town  made  upon 

The  Turkish  population  of  Ak-hissar  is  esti-  us  the  impression  of  being  the  meanest  and 

mated  at  2500  families,  the  Greek  at  400,  most  miserable  place  we  had  yet  visited — a  pio- 

and  the  Armenian  at  35  {Atner,  Miss,  Her.  1830,  ture  of  disgusting  filth  and  frightfol  wretched- 

810 ;  Jb.  1889,  227  ;  lb,  1848,  310  ;  Bib,  Sac  ness.    The  Jews  form  a  considerable  portion  of 

Tiii  876).     In  Acts  xvL  14  Lydia  is  called  *a  the  inhabitants,  and  here,  as  in  other  places, 

seller  of  purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira  ;'  and  the  they  live  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town, 

discovery  of  an  inscription  here  which  makes  Tiberias  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the 

mention  of  *  the  dyers'  is  an  interesting  drcum-  modem  Jews,  along  with  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 

stsnce  in  connection  with  this  passage.    Even  and  Safed.    This  place  retains  something  of  its 

at  the  present  time  Thyatira  is  famous  for  dyeing  former  repute  for  Hebrew  learning.    Before  the 

(Haitiey,  Bes.  814).  earthquake  there  were  here  two  Jewish  schools. 

mrr^TXTi?  \tjr\r\T\  v  -j  j  vi  j  Th®  libraries  of  these  two  schools  were  (1812) 
THTINE  WOOD,  a  very  hard^durable,  odor-  ^^derately  stocked  with  Hebrew  books,  most 
tferous  wood  ;  but  of  what  particu^  species  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  y^„.^  ^^  y.^^^  ^^^ 
is  not  agreed  Robinson,  Or  Lex  Si  7),  Theo-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  t.  and  the  Talmud,  they 
phrastus(^i^^Ptont)  says  that  Uhethyon  or  h^^  no  MSa  A  residence  at  Tiberias  is  highly 
thya  tree  grows  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am-  ^^^  ^  ^he  Jews,  because  of  the  form^  i^ 
mon  (m  Africa)  and  in  the  Cyrenaica  ;  that  it  is  „^^  ^/^^  j^  ^  connection  with  Jewish 
hke  tiie  cypre^  m  its^ughs,  leaves,  stalk,  and  literature,  and  because  tiiey  expect  the  Messiah 
fruit ;  ^d  that  its  wood  never jrots  It  was  m  ^  ^^^  ^^  appearance  in  tiirparts  of  Galilee 
high  esteem  among  the  heathen  of  old,  who  towering  on  tiie  l^e  of  XiberiaT^ 
often  made  the  doors  of  their  temp^  and  the  j^^.  Porter  gives  a  more  particukr  account  of 
^^?  ""^^nQ^  ^?^-  ""^  *^  Z"^'  (Parkhurst,  ^^^  condition  Sf  Tiberias  b^  the  earthquake  : 
Or.  Lex,  808).  It  is  enumerated  m  Rev.  xvul  .  ^lose  to  the  water,'  says  he,  '  stands  tiie  mo- 
12  among  the  precious  wares  which  would  find  ^^  ^own,  of  a  rectanguhir  form,  and  sur^ 
no  purch^rs  m  consequence  of  tiie  fall  of  tiie  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^h  towers  at  inter- 
mystical  Babylon.  ^^  3^th  wall  and  towers  are  now  in  a  sad 
TIBEHIAS,  a  city  of  Galilee  on  the  western  state  of  dilapidation.  In  some  places  they  are 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  prostrate,  so  that  one  can  ride  in  and  out  over 
built  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  was  called  by  them  ;  at  others  there  are  wide  rents  reaching 
him  Tiberias,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  from  top  to  bottom  ;  at  others  holes  are  seen 
with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour  (Joseph,  in  the  towers  as  if  made  by  a  breaching-battery 
Antiq.  xviii.  2.  3).  The  earliest  mention  we  — all  affording  striking  proof  of  the  terrible  ra- 
have  of  it  is  in  the  N.  T. — namely,  in  John  vi  vages  of  the  earthquake.  Of  course  no  attempts 
1,  23  ;  xxi.  1.  About  the  middle  of  the  2d  have  been  made  to  rebuild  them :  repairs  do 
century  Tiberias  became  the  bead-quarters  of  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  modem 
Jewish  learning,  and  it  maintahied  its  celebrity  Turks.  The  town  looks  as  if  it  had  shmnk 
as  a  school  for  several  centuries.  Here  was  away  from  the  tottering  walls  and  gathered  it- 
formed  the  collection  of  Jewish  traditions  called  self  up  into  a  compact  mass  far  out  of  the  reach 
the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  a  supplement  to  of  danger.  In  fact,  if  the  ramparts  were  away, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  now  usually  Tiberias  would  appear  only  what  it  is — a  village 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal-  of  2000  inhabitants.  It  contains  800  Jews, 
mud,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Babylonish  Tal-  poor,  squalid,  and  sickly-looking  as  those  in  the 
mud,  the  production  of  the  eastern  Jews.  In  other  *holy  cities'  of  Palestine.  They  occupy 
the  same  school  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  the  a  Uttle  quarter  of  their  own  in  the  middle  of 
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the  town,  and  have  several  synagogues  and 
schools  in  which  some  little  remnant  of  their 
rabbinical  learning  is  still  kept  up.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sects — the  Sephardim,  chiefly 
from  Northern  AfHca  and  Spain,  who  speak  a 
cormpt  Spanish  ;  and  the  Askenazim,  mostly 
fugitives  firom  Russian  despotism.  Close  on 
the  shore,  to  the  north  of  the  Jews'  quarter,  is 
a  little  Latin  convent  and  chorch,  inhabited  by 
a  solitary  Italian  monk.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias  there  are  hot 
springs,  over  the  lai^gest  of  which  a  bath  is 
built.  It  consists  of  two  double  rooms,  the 
men's  apartment  being  separated  from  the 
women's.  People  resort  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  Syria  (Wilson,  il  113,  115,  120,  127, 131, 
134  ;  Robinson,  Res,  iiL  254, 269  ;  Irby,  Trav, 
8  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syria,  820,  826,  829; 
Porter,  Handbook,  422). 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  scattered 
along  the  shore  to  the  southward,  extending  as 
far  as  the  hot-baths.  They  consist  of  heaps  of 
stones,  foundations  of  the  wall  close  to  the  water, 
and  a  few  dozens  of  granite  columns  strewn 
about  in  confusion.  Not  a  solitary  building  re- 
mains. The  very  foundations  of  palaces  and 
temples  have  disappeared,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  materials  have  been  carried  off  to  the 
modem  town  (Porter,  Handbook,  422). 

TIBEllIUS,  the  second  emperor  of  Rome, 
having  been  adopted  by  Augustus,  who  had 
married  Livia  his  mother,  as  his  son,  and  been 
recommended  by  him  as  his  successor  in  the 
empire.  He  at  first  affected  great  moderation  ; 
but  afterwards  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
shewed  himself  a  monster  of  cruelty,  tyranny, 
and  licentiousness.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea ;  and  he  was  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  not  only  during  John  the 
Baptist's,  but  during  the  whole  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry.  It  is  to  him  that  several  re- 
ferences are  mode  in  the  GcM^pels  under  the 
name  of  Ceesar ;  as  Matt  xxiL  17,  21  ;  Luke 
xxiil  2 ;  John  xiz.  12,  15 ;  and  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took 
place  at  Jerusalem.  Having  put  many  others 
to  death,  he  himself  was  at  length  murdered, 
A.D.  38,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
22d  of  his  reign. 

TIME,  DiYiBXONS  OF.  When  the  division  of 
time  by  years,  as  indicated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  sun,  and  of  the  year  into  months,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  was  originally 
made,  is  not  known ;  but  such  a  division  existed 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
flood  commenced  *  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of 
Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seven- 


teenth day  of  the  month'  (Gen.  vii  11 ;  see  also 
viiL  4,  5).  It  had  probably  indeed  been  made 
long  before  that  time.  We  find  some  barbarous 
tribes  in  our  own  day  who  designate  months  by 
the  name  of  moons. 

The  Hebrews  had  two  different  years,  the 
civil  year  and  the  sacred  year.  The  civil  year 
b^;an  with  the  new  moon — in  our  September, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  but  in  our  October  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  whose  calculations  are  now 
generally  adopted — and  it  was  probably  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two.  The  neighbouring  nations 
— the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians, 
the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians  —  all  commenced 
their  year  about  that  time,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  a  tradition  that  the  world  was  then 
created.  The  sacred  year  was  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  and  began  in  our  March,  according  to 
the  rabbins,  but  according  to  Michaelis  in  our 
April  (Exod.  xiL  1,  2  ;  xiii.  3,  4).  By  it  the 
Older  of  all  their  religious  festivals  was  regu- 
lated— ^the  Passover,  which  was  kept  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  first  month,  fixing  in  a  manner 
the  time  of  all  the  other  feasts  of  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xiL  18).  Both  these  years  are  generally 
held  to  be  lunar  years,  consisting  of  354  days. 

The  Hebrews  had  also  their  months,  which, 
like  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar 
ones,  being  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon.  Originally,  months  had  no  distinctive 
names,  but  were  called  numerically,  as  the  first, 
second,  or  third  month.  We  find  them  so 
designated  in  the  account  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vii. 
11 ;  viiL  4,  5 ;  xiii.  14)  ;  but  the  practice  was 
kept  up  long  afterwards,  at  least  down  to  and 
after  the  captivity  (1  Kings  xxv.  1,  8,  25,  27  ; 
Jer.  i  8 ;  Ezek.  i  1  ;  Hag.  i  1 ;  Zech.  i.  1  ; 
Ezra  iiL  1,  6,  8).  Meanwhile,  however,  distinc- 
tive names  had  been  given  to  some  of  the  months, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  as  Abib 
(Exod.  xiii.  4) ;  and  of  Solomon,  as  Zif,  Bui, 
Ethanim  (1  Kings  vi.  1,  38  ;  viii.  2)  ;  but  they 
scarcely  appear  to  have  got  into  common  use, 
the  numerical  names  still  maintaining  their 
place,  as  from  their  simplicity  they  were  well 
entitled  to  do.  After  the  captivity  both  appel- 
lations (including  some  new  ones,  brought  it  is 
supposed  fh>m  Babylon)  were  employed,  often 
together,  though  perhaps  with  a  leaning  to  dis-' 
tinctive  names  (Esther  viii.  9,  12  ;  ix.  15,  17, 
19,  21 ;  1  Maccab.  i  54  ;  iv.  52,  59  ;  xiv.  27  ; 
xvL  19 ;  2  Maccab.  i  18  ;  xv.  36). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  months  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  year  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  our  year,  the  months  always  com- 
mencing with  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
named.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  modem  autho- 
rities make  them  a  month  later  than  the  rabbins, 
and  in  this  they  are  doubtless  right : — 


Aeoording  to  the 
Rabbins. 

According  to  Modem 

Authoritiet. 

L  Abib  (Exod.  xiL  1, 2  ; 

xiii 

.8,4);] 

(Tisan  (Neh.  IL  1 

• 
t 

Esther  iiL  7) 

. 

March. 

ApriL 

2.  Zif  (I  Kings  vL  1) 

• 

ApriL 

May. 

8.  Sivan  (Esther  viiL  9) 

• 

May. 

Jun& 

4.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz 

• 

June. 

July. 

5.  Ab              .            . 

'. 

July. 

August 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  vL  15)  . 

• 

August 

September. 

7.  Ethanim  (1  Kings  viiL  2), 

orTini' 

• 

• 

September. 

October. 

8.  Bal  (1  Kingi  tL  SSy,  or 

9.  Chukn  (Zech.  to.  1) 

10.  Tebetk  <Efther  iL  10),  or  Thebet 
IL  Sthat  iZeth.  L  7),  a 
12.  Adv  ^EMhff  in.  7, 13) 


S 


X 


Tbe  foDowing  ii  a  nmflar  table  of  tha  cml  jmr : — 


1. 

nr  TEbH 

2. 

Bol  or  MardiMiTBi 

8.  Chklen 

•                               • 

4. 

TcbeCh  or  Thebtt   . 

6.  Sebator 

Shebei 

6. 

Adar 

• 

7. 

Abibor: 

8. 

Zif 

•                          « 

9. 

Snran 

•                           « 

10. 

11. 

Ab 

•                          • 

12.  Qid 

• 

Xorember. 


ApiiL 
May. 


Jolf. 
Angnit 


Aptfl. 
May. 

Jaw. 
Jidy. 


Am  the  months  of  the  Hefatevi  wen  hmar 
mooths,  it  became  necBMary  to  bring  their 
famar  jean  into  oorreipoodeDoe  with  the  solar 
year,  in  order  that  their  festiTals  might  fall  at 
the  proper  neasons.  To  effect  this,  they  added 
a  whole  month  to  the  year  as  often  as  it  was 
which  was  conunoniy  oooe  in  three 
This  intercalary  month  was  added  at 
the  end  of  the  sacred  year  after  the  month 
Adar,  and  was  called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  aeoood 
Adar ;  but  no  Testiges  of  soch  an  intercaktioD 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures  (Home,  Introd.  iiL 
194). 

To  leeeJa^  which  are  a  period  of  seren  days, 
we  have  perhaps  a  reference  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  (Cren.  ii  1, 
S)  ;  and  a^ain  in  the  account  of  the  deluge  (tIL 
4,  10 ;  TiiL  10,  12>.  We  have  at  all  events  a 
reference  to  this  division  of  time  when  Jacob 
was  sojourning  in  Padanaram  (xxix.  27, 2$).  In 
the  law  of  Moses  we  have  distinct  mention  of 
weeks  as  a  measurement  of  time  (Lev.  xiL  5  ; 
Num.  xxviiL  26  ;  Dent,  xvi  9,  10,  16).  In 
fact  the  Sabbath,  whensoever  it  was  instituted, 
had  reference  to  this  division  of  time. 

Of  days  as  a  division  of  time  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything,  it  is  so  distinctly 
marked  out  to  the  senses  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  great  diversity  among  differmt  nations 
in  reckoning  the  commencement  of  day.  Some 
— as  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Persians,  and 
almost  all  Eastern  nations — ^began  it  at  sunrise ; 
others — as  the  ancient  Athenians,  the  Turks, 
Austrians,and  Italians — at  sunset ;  some — as  the 
ancient  and  modem  Arabians,  and  astronomers 
of  all  nations — at  noon  or  mid-day  ;  others — as 
the  ancient  Eg^-ptians,  the  English,  French,  and 
most  of  the  other  nitons  of  Europe — at  mid- 
night {EdiH,  Encye,  vL  402).  It  has  been 
sup(x>sed  from  Lev.  xxiiL  32  that  among  the 
Hebrews  the  day  was  reckoned  from,  evening  to 
evening ;  but  that  passage  haa  no  reference  to 
the  civil  day,  or  yet  to  the  weekly  Sabbath  ;  it 
refers  simply  to  the  yearly  day  of  atonement ; 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from  the 
law  in  regard  to  it  as  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
reckoning  the  other  days  of  the  year.    This 


special  statement  as  to  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment wonld  rather  seem  to  imply  that  the  usual 
mode  of  reckoning  the  day  was  different. 

H<mn  are  a  oommoo  divisicn  of  the  day; 
but  thoo^  the  word  oocms  in  the  Ol  T.  in 
Dan.  iiL  6, 15 ;  iv.  19,  33 ;  r.  5,  there  is  no 
ground  to  think  that  in  theae  passages  it  signi- 
fies any  precise  division  or  kngth  of  time,  and 
still  less  that  it  signifies  the  divisign  or  length 
of  time  for  which  we  usuaUy  employ  the  word. 
The  idea  which  it  conveys  is  simply  a  point  of 
time,  a  short  but  indefinite  time  (Geacnius, 
Lex.  841).  Herodotus,  however,  says:  'The 
sundial  and  the  gnomon  with  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts  were  received  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Babylonians'  (iL  179).  In  the  X.  T.  the 
word  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  though  it  is 
Koroetimes  employed  in  the  senses  now  men- 
tioned, as  in  Matt.  ix.  22  ;  Luke  xiL  39  ;  Bev. 
zviiL  17,  16,  yet  it  is  also  used  for  the  same 
division  and  length  of  time  as  we  now  employ 
it  (John  XL  9).  We  accordingly  read  of  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the 
eleventh  hours  (Matt.  xx.  3,  5,  6,  12 ;  xxviL 
45,  46  ;  John  i  39 ;  iv.  52).  The  Jews,  how- 
ever,  differed  from  us  in  regard  to  the  time 
from  which  they  reckoned  the  hours.  We 
count  from  noon  ot  mid-day;  they  reckoned 
from  what  is  our  six  in  the  morning  ;  and 
accordingly,  their  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  hours  correspond  with  our  nine  in  the 
morning,  twelve  at  noon,  and  three  and  five  in 
the  afternoon.  Attention  to  this  will  illustrate 
various  passages  of  Scripture. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tbe  Jews  divided  the 
night  by  hours  ;  but  from  a  very  early  period 
the  night  was  divided  into  three  roatches  { Exod. 
xiv.  24 ;  Ps.  IxiiL  6  ;  xc  4).  The  first  U»ted 
till  midnight  (Lam.  iL  19) ;  the  second  or 
middle  watch  (Judg.  viL  19)  lasted  from  mid- 
night till  cock-crowing ;  the  third,  called  also 
the  morning  watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xL 
11),  lasted  until  sun-rising. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  night  was  divided 
into  four  watches,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Luke  xiL  38  ;  Matt 
xiv.  25).  To  these  four  watches  our  Lord  haa 
perhaps  a  reference  in  Mark  xiiL  35,  answering 
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with  OS  to  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelre  at  night  sense  of  that  word ;  but  his  mother,  who  was 

and  three  and  six  in  the  morning.*  called  Eunice,  '  was  a  Jewess,  and  beliered.' 

TliTNAH,  Tm'itATH,  THDOf a'thah.    1.  An  ^'«  grandmother,  whose  name  was  Lots,  was 

ancient  town  of  the  Canaanites  (Oen.  xxxviiL  ""?»  *  ?'<"»  T^f^  I,  ^^  Tunothy  himself, 

12),  first  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  Z^°  .f"""  «  ''^^  ^  }^!>^  ^«  ?<"?  ^"f 

10),  then  to  the  Danites  (xii.  48).    In  the  time  tu«^  was  di«idy  a  Oinstian.    Heise^reriy 

of  the  judges  it  belong  to  the  Philistines  f"*?  ^  ^T"^\  f"^    '^  ^^T^'^'^t  °' 

(Judg.  iv  1)  J  and  in  the  reign  of  Ah«  they  ^7  ""?  i"*^  *'»'^"„.  '^.'^  f^ 

ag^obt»ined  possession  of  it  (2  Chron.xiTiii.  ""™-    Many  years  alter  this  tte  apcetle  '  aJted 

18).    Near  to  ttdsplace  Judah  committed  lewd-  *?  "">«J>5™n<».  *e  nnfeigned  faith   of  aU  the 

ness   with   his   diughte^in-Uw  Itaiar  (Gen.  ^  ^'*'  ^  ^'2  '•  3  J'"  „!•  *  i  J!?-  ^^>- 

iiiyiii  11-18) ;  and  fWm  it  Samson  obtained  ">*!«  "  •omething  b«iutiful  m  this  pirture 

a  wife  of  the  da^bters  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  .  J^"*  •P°??« 'f  t«ken  'ith  yo«mg  Tjmothy  : 

xiT.  1-8, 15, 16).     Dr.  Robinson  thinks  -fimmSi  !  ^im  wou^d  Paul^ve  to  go  forth  with  him, 

xy^  ^^  but  as  he  had  not  been  circumciaed  (owing  pro- 

iT  and  not  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^**^®^  ^"'^  ^^^  *  heathen),  he 

^Robinson.  *  **^^  ^^^  drcumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews 

Res.  u.  843) ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  th^  Z^'^  T*"  *"  *^°~  V^»^  (Acta  ^  8) 

is  such  a  res<;mbUnce  between  the  two  munea  as  ^*  P"^"?  now  accompanied  tte  apostle  in 

certainly  to  indicate  the  same  place.      2.  A  ^^"^'^  ?""?''  ^^  Mmor  and  to 

place  in  the  mountains  of  Judi£  (Josh.  xv.  M«odonia.  though  perhaps  he  did  not  as  yet 

r  yv  ^  take  any  prominent  part  m  the  work ;  for  while 

'*  SUas  is  continoally  mentioned  along  with  Panl, 

TIM'OTHY,  a  companion  and  fellow-labonrer  Timothy  is  not    named  nntil  they  came    to 

of  the  apostle  Paul,  first  met  with  by  him  at  Berea.    Jews  fVom  Thessalonica  '  haying  come 

Lystra  or  Derbe  in  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor,  thither,  and  stirred  up  the  people,  the  brethren 

most   probably   Lystra.    Whether  he   was   a  sent  away  Paul ;  but  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode 

natiye  of  either  of  these  places  does  not  appear,  there  stilL'    The  apostle  went  first  to  Athens, 

His  father  was  a  Greek  (AXi|y)  in  the  proper  and  sent  them  word  to  come  to  him  (xvi.  4-12  ; 

*  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the  the  proper  time  for  work  ;  mid-day  is  given  up, 
early  hours  which  were  common  in  Palestine,  as  for  as  may  be  possible,  to  rest  or  employ- 
*  In  reading  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  trial  ments  which  do  not  require  exposure  to  the 
and  crucifixion,'  says  Hackett,  *  it  must  appear  sun.  The  arrangements  of  life  adjust  them- 
singular  to  one  without  s  Imowledge  of  the  selves  to  this  character  of  the  clknate.  It 
habits  of  the  East,  that  so  much  connected  with  happened  to  me  often  to  observe  how  universal 
that  occasion  should  have  been  accomplished  was  the  practice  of  early  rising.  Men  and 
before  sunrise,  or  a  little  later.  We  find  that  women  may  be  seen  going  forth  to  their  labours 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans  who  took  part  in  the  in  the  field  or  starting  on  joume3rs  at  the  earliest 
affair  were  active  on  that  eventful  morning  at  break  of  day.  Frequently  companies  of  mule- 
hours  when  it  would  be  impossible,  under  our  teersy  carrying  merchandise  fh)m  one  part  of 
arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  business,  to  the  country  to  another,  encamped  at  night  on 
secure  the  attendance  of  public  bodies  and  the  same  ground  with  us.  Our  usual  time  for 
magistrates.  Some  of  the  things,  it  is  true  (I  setting  off  was  sunrise,  but  we  found  quite  in- 
refer  to  Christ's  apprehension,  and  perhaps  the  variably  that  they  had  risen,  packed  up,  and 
interview  with  Annas),  may  have  been  done  at  departeid,  before  we  were  ready  to  move.  Being 
an  unseasonable  time  even  as  compared  with  anxious  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  services  of  a 
the  early  hours  of  the  East  But  this  remark  Jewish  synagogue,  I  was  summoned  to  rise  for 
will  not  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  trial.  We  that  purpose  before  it  was  light.  In  one 
read,  for  instance,  that  a  session  of  the  Sanhe-  instance  I  went  thither  at  an  early  hour,  as  we 
drim,  fully  attended,  was  held  as  soon  as  it  was  should  call  it,  but  found  myself  too  late — the 
day  (Luke  xxii.  66  compared  with  Mark  xv.  1),  service  was  ended,  the  people  gone,  and  the 
and  that  Christ's  various  examinations  before  synagogue  closed  for  the  day. 
that  body,  and  before  Pilate  and  Herod,  were  *  If  anyone  has  not  attended  to  this  point,  and 
all  concluded,  so  that  as  Mark  states  (xv.  25)  it  will  look  into  a  concordance  of  the  English 
was  only  the  third  hour,  that  is  nine  o'clodL  in  Scriptures,  he  will  be  surprised  to  notice  how 
the  morning  according  to  our  time,  when  the  often  mention  is  made  of  the  early  morning  as 
Saviour  was  crucified.  Such  despatch  evidently  the  time  for  beginning  the  labours  of  the  day. 
would  be  impossible  in  many  countries,  and  if  Thus  'Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning' 
related  as  having  taken  place  there  in  connec-  when  he  went  to  offer  Isaac  on  Moriah  (Gen. 
tion  with  a  similar  history,  would  give  to  the  xxii.  3) ;  '  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning 
account  an  air  of  improbability.  On  the  other  and  set  up  a  pillar'  (xxviii  18) ;  *  Moses  rose 
hand,  the  early  activity  of  the  Jews  in  carrying  early  in  the  morning  and  built  an  altar'  (Elxod. 
forward  their  measures  against  Christ  appears  xxxiv.  4).  When  the  servant  of  Elisha  'was 
entirely  in  place  when  we  transfer  the  occurs  risen  early  and  gone  forth,  behold  a  host  en- 
rence  to  its  proper  scene ;  it  serves  indeed  to  compassed  the  city'  (2  Kings  vi  15).  '  Thon 
authenticate  Uie  narrative  as  true.  art  my  Gk)d,'  says  the  Psalmist ;  '  early  will  I 

'  During  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  Palestine  seek  thee'  (Ps.  bail  1).    The  apostles  '  entered 

the  heat  becomes  so  great  a  few  hours  after  into  the  temple  early  in  the    morning    and 

sunrise  as  to  render  any  strenuous  labour  in-  taught'  (Acts  v.  21).     Scores  of  other  examples 

convenient     The  early  morning  is  therefore  might  be  added  to  these' (Hackett, /KusdAtV 
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ZTiL  1-4,  ia-16).  'At  Athens  he  thought  it 
good  to  be  left  alone,'  and  sent  TimoUiy  to 
Thessalonica,  to  establish  the  new  converts 
there,  'and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 
faith*  (1  Thess.  iiL  1,  2).  He  went  next  to 
Corinth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy from  Macedonia.  In  Corinth  he  remained 
at  least  a  year  and  six  months  (Acts  xriiL  1,  6, 
11,  18) ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  while 
there  he  wrote  his  two  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  In  the  inscription  of  them  he  associ- 
ates with  himself  Silas  and  Timothy,  which 
shews  that  they  were  both  with  him  at  the  time 
these  epistles  were  written,  and  also  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  them  ^1  Thess.  L  1 ;  2  Thess. 
L  1).  Paul  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  leaving  it  *  he  proceeded  to 
Antioch  ;  and  after  he  had  spent  some  time 
there,  he  departed,  and  went  over  aU  the  country 
of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening 
all  the  disciples ;'  and  '  having  passed  through 
the  upper  coasts,  he  came  to  Ephesus,*  where 
he  remained  labouring  for  two  years  at  least 
(Acts  xviiL  18-23;  xix.  1,  8-10).  Whether 
Timothy  was  with  him  during  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  this  time  does  not  appear ;  but  while 
the  apostle  was  at  Ephesus  it  is  said :  '  He  sent 
into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered 
unto  him,  Timotheos  and  Erastus  ;  but  he  him- 
self stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season'  (jdx.  22).  The 
apostle  himself  afterwards  went  into  Macedonia, 
and  after  labouring  there  and  in  Greece  for 
some  time,  he  again  sailed  to  go  once  more  to 
Jerusalem.  And  says  Luke :  '  There  accom- 
panied- him  unto  Asia  Sopater  of  Berea ;  and  of 
the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ; 
and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timothous ;  and  of 
Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus.  These  going 
before  tarried  for  us  at  Troas*  (xx.  1-5).  This 
is  the  last  mention  of  Timothy  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

But  though  we  now  lose  sight  of  Timothy, 
for  perhaps  several  years,  we  again  meet  with 
him  at  Rome  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  that 
city.  From  thence  the  apostle  wrote  letters  to 
the  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 
and  they  are  all  written  in  the  names  of  *  Paul 
and  Timotheus*  (PhiL  L  1 ;  CoL  L  1 ;  Philem.  1). 
According  to  the  common  translation,  Timothy 
appears  to  have  been  somewhere  at  one  time  a 
prisoner,  for  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews says :  *  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy 
is  set  at  liberty,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly' 
(which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
Rome)  *  I  will  see  you'  (Heb.  xiii.  23)  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Lardner,  the  words  may  be  rendered 
*  send  abroad  on  an  errand'  {WorkSf  vi  370). 

But  though  Timothy  was  separated  from  Paul 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  perhaps  at  dififer- 
ent  times,  he  was  still  engaged  in  his  work  as  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  two  epistles  which 
the  apostle  wrote  to  him  not  only  imply  the 
fact  of  their  being  apart  from  each  other,  but 
they  contain  instructions  on  a  great  variety  of 
important  points,  '  how  he  ought  to  behave 
himself  in  the  house  of  God,  the  church  of  the 
living  God'  (1  Tim.  lii.  14,  16) — instructions 
eminently  fitted  to  be  useful  to  ministers  in  all 
ages  to  the  end  of  time. 

Timothy  appears  to  have  been  more  with  the 
apostle  than  any  one  else,  and  the  apostle  seems 


to  have  had  a  special  regard  and  affection  for  him. 
He  calls  him  '  my  own  son  in  the  faith'  (1  Tim.  i. 
2) ;  'my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord' 
(1  Oor.  iv.  17) ;  'my  dearly  beloved  aon'  (2 
Tim.  L  2).  He  even  writes  to  the  PhiUppians  : 
'  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus 
shortly  unto  you ;  for  I  have  no  man  like- 
minded  who  will  naturally  cars  for  your  stat& 
For  ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that,  as  a  son 
with  the  father,  he  hath  Served  with  me  in  the 
gospel'  (PhiL  iL  19,  20,  22).  Whui  he  could 
not  hiniself  go  to  visit  or  remain  with  the 
churches,  he  sent  or  left  Timothy  with  them — 
no  smaU  proof  of  his  confidence  in  him  (Acts 
xix.  22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xvi  10,  11  ;  PhiL  iL 
19,  23  ;  1  Thess.  iiL  1,  2,  6  ;  1  Tim.  L  8). 
He  not  only  wrote  to  him  two  most  affectionate 
episUes,  but  he  associates  his  name  with  his 
own,  as  has  been  alrWy  hinted,  and  that  in  no 
fewer  than  six  <rf  his  epistles  (2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  PhiL 
L  1  ;  CoL  L  1  ;  1  Thess.  L  1 ;  2  Thess.  L  1  ; 
Philem.  1).  And  when  the  apostle  had  the 
prospect  of  death  before  him,  he  wrote  to  him  : 
'  I  have  remembrance  of  thee  in  my  prayos 
night  and  day;  greatly  desiring  to  see  thee, 
being  mindful  of  tiiy  tears,  that  I  may  be  filled 
with  joy ;'  and  before  he  dosed  his  letter  he 
wrote  :  '  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto 
me ;'  and  just  as  he  closes  it  he  renews  the  re- 
quest :  '  I>o  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter' 
(2  Tim.  L  8,  4  ;  iv.  9,  21).  It  looks  like  as  if 
Timothy  was  his  dearest  earthly  friend  whom 
he  wished  to  see  before  he  died.  Such  testi- 
monies fh>m  so  noble-minded  a  man  as  Paul 
may  weU  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  Timothy. 

Though  Timothy  was  doubtless  a  faithful  and 
diligent  minister,  it  appears  he  carrietl  on  hi> 
labours,  at  least  at  one  period  of  his  life,  amid 
but  indifferent  health.  Hence  the  friendly 
advice  of  the  apostle  :  '  Drink  no  longer  water, 
but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake, 
and  thine  often  infirmities'  (1  Tim.  v.  23). 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  married 
or  encumbered  with  a  family.  He  appears 
to  have  been  always  at  liberty  to  come  or  gi> 
wherever  he  was  required,  or  his  services  might 
be  usefuL 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Timothy  we 
know  nothing.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes 
him  first  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  but  if  this  was 
the  case,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
language  of  the  N.  T.  bishop  was  the  designa- 
tion of  the  ordinary  ministers  of  the  church — an 
overseer;  and  that  in  the  church  of  Ephesus 
there  were  several  such  bishops,  how  many  we 
do  not  know  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).  He  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Ephesus  in  the  time 
of  Domitian  or  Nerva. 

TIN.     [Mbtals.] 

TIPH'SAH.  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
at  no  great  distance  from  Tirzah.  It  seems  this 
city  refused  to  submit  to  Menahem  ;  and  being 
taken,  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword 
and  the  women  with  child  ripped  up  (2  Kings 
XV.  16).  2.  Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  east  of  Syria.  Some  geographers 
place  it  on  the  west,  and  others  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river ;  but  as  there  was  a  famous  bridge 
here,  perhaps  part  of  the  dty  stood  on  the  one 


■Ide  and  put  on  ths  othar.  Thu  citf  mi  th« 
Bimb-M>t  bolder  of  Solomoii'i  tdrhtorisi  (1 
Kingl  W.  21). 

TIKSHATHA,  i  title  of  Zerabbabel  and  Ne- 
bemuh  SB  Peikioit  gorenton  of  the  Jews  after 
thaii  return  tnaa  the  Bsbjlonieh  captivity. 
Zenblnbel  leceivee  the  title  in  Ezn  IL  03,  Neh. 
TiL  65,  70  ;  and  NeLemiah  in  Neh.  riiL  9,  x.  I. 
It  appear)  Id  be  equivalent  to  goYBmor. 

TIR'ZAH,  the  chief  cit;  of  one  of  the  klnp 
of  Canaan  conquered  b;  Joahua  (Joah.  lii.  24), 
and  the  capital  of  the  kiogi  of  Israel  from  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  to  that  of 
Omri,  vho  built  Sarouio,  which  henceforth  be- 
came tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Iirael  (1 
KizigB  ii>.  17  :  XT.  33  ;  ivi.  S,  16, 17, 18,  23,  24). 
It  appeuB  to  have  brcu  a  beautiful  pUce,  or  to 
bavB  bean  beautifullf  aituatad.  Hence  in  Song 
tL  4  the  ipooae  tfaoa  addreasea  hia  bride  :  'Thou 
art  beautifal,  O  1117  lore,  ai  Tinah.'  Ita  aitoa- 
tion  i*  not  now  known. 

TISTU.    [ETHixm.] 

TITUS  «B«  a  Greek  hj  birth,  and  probably 
a  conrert  of  tba  apoatle  Paul,  who  calli  him 
'  mine  own  aon  after  the  common  faith '  (Oal. 
a  S;  Tit.  i.  *).  When  Paul,  along  with  Bar- 
naboa,  went  np  to  Jenualem  to  meet  with  the 
apuatJea  regarding  the  qaeetion  of  the  dream- 
ciaion  of  the  Oentilei,  he  took  Titua  with  him. 
■o  Uiat  It  ia  not  unlikely  he  had  Sret  met  with 
him  in  Antioch.  Thia  ia  the  earliest  notice 
which  we  have  of  bim  (OaL  ii  1).  Some  of  the 
Jewish  brethren  sought  to  compel  him  to  be 
circDmciMd,  but  Paul  atrennana];  resided  the 
attempt  (ii.  3-5),  though  on  a  luboequent  occa- 
sion he  consented  to  the  circumclaiou  of  Timothf, 
the  two  cases  being  entirely  different.  Titua 
was  a  Oreek,  and  his  i^ircumdsion  might  have 
been  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  general  circutnci- 
siou  of  Qentile  conrerta  ;  while  Timotliy  was  of 
Jewish  descent — hia  mother  being  a  Jewess— and 
the  apostle  'took  and  circomcised  him  because 
of  the  Jewa  wliich  were  in  those  quarters'  (Acts 
irt.  3). 

We  da  not  again  meet  with  Titua  until  several 
years  after  this.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  waa,  like  Timothy,  a  companion  and 
fcUow.labourer  with  the  apoatte  Paul.  They 
at  length,  however,  met — perhaps  at  Bpheaua 
during  Paul's  long  atay  in  that  city  (Acts  ili. 
8,  10),  as  from  thence  he  wrote  hia  flrrt  epiatla 
to  the  Corintbiana  ;  and  be  Bent  Titua  to  them, 
probably  aniious  to  loiow  the  reception  which 
his  letter  had  met  with  and  the  state  of  things 
among  them  (2  Cor.  liL  18).  He  had  expected 
Titos  to  return  ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed, 
and  thia  appeara  to  have  increased  hia  aniiBty. 
'  Furthermore,'  soya  he,  '  when  I  came  to  Tcoaa 
to  preach  Cliriat's  goapel,  1  had  no  rest  in  my 
apirlt  because  I  found  not  Titua  my  brother :  but 
taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  into 
Macedonia'  (IL  12,  13).  Hera  he  waa  greatly 
cheered  by  the  coming  of  Titua  to  htm  and  by 
the  accounts  which  he  gave  him  of  the  happy 
infiuenca  which  liia  letter  had  had  upon  tJie 
Corinthians.  Titus  waa  greatly  pleased  with 
the  reception  tbey  had  given  himself,  and  hia 
heart  was  drawn  out  in  affection  toward  them 
\yU.  6-16).    Encouraged  by  theae  drcnmstancw, 
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the  apoatle  now  wrote  a  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinlliians,  and  aent  It  by  Titus,  commiaatoning 
h'Tn  it  the  same  time  to  finish  the  collection  for 
the  poor  salnia  at  Jemaajem  which  he  had  pre- 
viously begun,  and  in  doing  so  reeommenda 
him  to  th^  aa  his  '  partner  and  fellow-labomsr 
in  their  behalf'  (viii.  8,  19, 17,  23). 

We  have  no  account  in  the  Actaof  the  Apostlea 
ol  the  latnura  of  Titua  in  the  work  of  the  goa- 
pel neither  before  nor  after  this  time  ;  but  It  ia 
plain  ha  was  so  engaged  from  the  epistle  which 
Paul  wrote  to  Mm,  reeembling,  sa  it  does,  those 
which  he  sent  to  his  son  Timothy.  In  thia 
epistle  he  says ;  '  For  this  causa  left  I  thee  in 
(>Ete,  that  thou  ahonldst  net  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordun  elders  in  every  city, 
as  I  had  appointed  thee'  (Tit.iS).  And  in  the 
close  of  the  epistle  he  gives  him  these  directions : 
'  When  I  shall  send  Art«mas  unto  thee,  or  Tj- 
chicas,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopolia: 
for  I  have  determined  there  to  winter.  Bring 
Zenaa  the  lawyer  and  Apolloa  on  their  journey 
diligently,  that  nothing  be  wanting  unto  them' 
(lii.   12,  13),     These  psaaages,  as  well  aa  the 

between  Paul  and  Titus  than  there  hod  pre- 
vionaly  beeiL  '  Porhapa  the  good  services  which 
Titua  had  rendered  to  the  common  cause  at 
Corinth  hwl  led  on  to  thia.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  when  Paul  left  Titus  in  Crete  for  the 
purposes  hen  mentioned.  Some  suppose  that 
the  apottle  daring  hia  long  stay  at  Ephesua 
may  have  mode  a  voyage  to  Crete  with  "Rtus, 
and  left  him  there  ;  but  we  do  not  think  this 
very  probable.  As  we  apprehend  then  is  ground 
to  conclndfl  that  Paul  sufferedtwo  imprisanmenta 
at  Rome,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  the 
interval  between  them  he  might  make  the  voyage 
here  spoken  of  with  Titus.     [Pahi.] 

The  only  other  notice  which  we  have  of  Titos 
ia  the  N.  T.  is  of  hia  having  been  at  Rome  when 
Paul  WBS  a  prisoner  in  that  city — probably  not 
long  before  his  martynlom — and  of  his  having 
left  it  to  go  into  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Ot 
his  aubseqaent  history  we  have  no  trustworthy 
accounts.  Tradition  atstea  that  be  waa  the  Hrat 
biahop  of  Crete,  and  died  in  the  ninety-foorth 
year  of  hia  age  {Sib.  Hoe.  viiL  322). 


:hiid  ai 
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JosephuB 
Phrygiona;  Bodiart^ 
Cappadociona,  of  wliom  there  was  a  tribe 
called  Trogml,  Trocmi,  or  Trogmadea.  Calmet 
and  others  make  him  the  father  ot  the  Turk*.  , 
mans  in  Tartary ;  others  the  father  of  the  Ar- 
menians. It  ia  certain  that  hia  posterity  traded 
with  the  Tyrians  in  horsemen,  horses,  and  mutes 
{Eiek.  iivii.  11) ;  and  that  they  will  assist  Gog 
and  Uagog  against  Israel  (Eiek.  xixviiL  6  ; 
Wells,  Otog.  0.  andlf.  T.ie-,  Rosen,  Otog.  L 
I3S,  2»3). 

TiypAZ.    [PuCTom  SioinB.] 

TOTHET.    [HunfOK.] 

TORKKNTOR.  In  our  Lord's  par»We  of  the 
debtor  the  creditor  ia  represented  as  wroth  with 
him  when  he  foond  he  would  not  forgive  one  of 
his  fellow-aervants  a  comparatively  small  debt, 
and  aa  delivering  him  '  to  the  tormentors  till  he 
ahonld  pay  all  that  was  doe  uatn  him'  (Hatt 
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rriii  E3-3B).  "The  word  Patfommtf" — hare 
tnuulatcd  torBUnlor—atys  Dr.  Cuapbell, '  pro- 
pcii;  denotss  eaamimr,  puticnlarlr  oca  who 
hH  It  in  charge  to  extuaiiu  by  torture.  Hence 
ft  CUne  to  be  lUed  for  jailor,  for  on  inch  InthoK 
(Uj'a  »u  tliis  charge  eommonl;  d«volT«d.  Thej 
wne  not  only  ollowad  bnt  evmi  conunuided  to 
tM*t  the  wretchea  in  their  euatodf  with  every 
kind  of  era  nit;,  in  order  to  extort  payment  from 
tihem  in  caae  they  had  conceded  any  (rf  their 
effects;  or  If  they  had  nothing,  to  wrest  the  mm 
owed  rrom  the  companion  of  tbair  rdationa  and 
friend),  who,  to  release  u  nnhappy  persoD  for 
(rhom  they  bad  a  regard  fitim  such  extreme 
misery,  might  be  indaced  to  pay  the  debt ;  lor 
lat  it  be  otoerred  tbat  the  peraon  of  the  insolvent 
debtor  was  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  eisditOT 
and  at  his  dlspoaal'  (Campbell,  Oupeb,  iv.  122). 

TRACHONmS,  the  noitb-eaatmunost  of 
the  districts  into  which  the  habitable  region 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  diwled,  extending  from 
the  territoiy  of  Damaacns  on  the  north  to  near 
Boetta  on  Uie  soutb,  and  bounded  easterly  by 
the  Arabian  desert  It  was  a  wild  rocky  country, 
and  the  inhsbitauts — who  seem  to  have  been  of 
Arabdescent — werea  lawless,  iniabordinate race- 
It  might  be  said  to  be  a  den  of  lobben,  who 
dwelt  In  caves  and  other  fastnesses,  and  lived 
by  plundering  their  neigbbonrt  and  one  another. 
To  root  out  these  dens  of  robbers  Augustus 
placed  the  country  under  the  dominioii  of  Herod, 
who  accordingly  toot  messnres  for  restiainiLg 
their  depiedalions  and  giving  peace  and  security 
to  the  aujTonnding  districts  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv. 
lS;iTi.lS).  PhUip,  one  of  the  son*  of  Herod, 
was  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Ituraa  (Lulte  iii. 
1).  The  cnuntry  called  El  Ledja,  the  easlem 
part  of  the  Bauron,  corresponds  somewhat  with 
the  ancient  Trocbonitis. 

TEADI'TION,  things  handed  down  fram  age 
to  age,  without  being  committed  to  writing. 
The  Jevs  pretend  tliat,  beaidea  the  laws  of 
Moaes  written  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ood  gave  him 
a  great  many  more,  of  which  he  Intoraied  Aaran 
and  his  aona  ;  thty  handed  them  down  to  the 
eliiers,  and  tbe.ie  informed  the  prophets  thereof. 
Thtoe  from  one  generation  to  anotjier  conveyed 
them  to  posterity.  This  oral  law,  conveyed 
without  writing,  they  reckon  the  aool  of  the 
written  law,  which  as  it  were  gives  life  and  sense 
to  it  These  traditions,  however,  were  but  the 
inventions  of  presumptuous  men.  Hoses  ex- 
pressly citlbi  QB  to  regard  only  what  God  has 
revealed  to  ua  in  his  word  (Dent  nil.  29). 
After  tho  time  of  Maluc^hi  thme  traditions  were 
eiceeillngly  multiptiixl ;  bat  some  of  them  were 
trifling,  as  preacriptionH  of  washing  of  hands, 
potft,  and  tablea  ;  and  some  whimsical,  as  those 
relative  to  the  phylacteiica.  Bome  of  them  were 
absolntitly  wicked,  as  the  notion  that  a  man's 
conaecrating  things  to  God  freed  him  from  tho 
duty  of  supporting  hia  aged  parents  ;  and  llieir 
allowaoce  to  B«ear  by  cri'stures,  and  pretending 
that  on  oath  was  more  binding  if  sworn  by  the 
gift  on  tiie  altar  than  by  the  altar  itself ;  and 
their  pretending  it  was  lawful  to  hate  their 
enemies,  etc.  Our  Saviour  inveighs  against 
them  as  making  void  the  commandments  of 
God  and  rendering  their  devotion  oaeless  by 
their  traditions  (Matt   xv.  ixiiL)    Soon  alter 
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their  religion  eoniistad  almost  wholly  in  tin 
ohearvaooe  of  then  traditioiu.  BabU  Jndah, 
about  AJ>.  16D,  eollectsd  irtiat  baditioiii  lu 
could,  and  called  his  woifc  tlie  If  iatuu,  or  Seamd 
Lane.  This  not  being  inlBclently  dear  on  many 
heads,  BabU  Jochanan,  about  100  yean  alto, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  It  Tbia  he  called  the 
Oeman,  or  the  Prrfictiim.  These  two  joiDed 
together  are  called  the  Talmud,  or  dirsctoiy  01 
Jerusalem,  becanaa  oompoaed  chiefly  fiiT  the 
uaeof  theJewa  In  Canaan.  But  a*  tbia  Oomai* 
wai  written  In  an  ohecure  style,  and  many  tn- 
ditions  known  in  the  East  not  mentiooed  in  it, 
Rabin  Aecheand  his  disciples  composed  another, 
and  which,  being  joined  to  the  Hiihna,  formed 
Hie  Babylonian  Talmud.  It  conaixta  of  six 
parts,  atxty-three  beatdaca,  and  five  hundred 
and  twvnty^our  chapters ;  and  reheanea  the 
rariona  dadstana  of  their  labbina  coDcenuDg 
seeds,  plants,  and  fruits  ;  festivals,  women,  in- 
jnrlea,  aacriflcea,  and  other  thinga  aacred,  and 
purifications.  Though  these  Talmnda  an  stnffed 
with  triflea  and  nonsense,  yet  they — especially 
the  Babylonian  (for  the  Jemsalem  ia  Uttle  re- 
garded)—-are  what  WB  may  call  the  body  of  the 
dvil  and  canon  law  of  the  modern  Jews,  if  we 
might  not  only  say  their  creed,  whidi  they 
reckon  Ineompaiahly  preferable  to  the  O.  T., 
and  for  rejecting  of  which  they  abhor  their 
brethren  the  Karaites,  who  regard  only  the 
Bible,  as  almost  devils  Incarnate.  Aa  tb«  Tat 
mnd  is  so  luge  that  few  of  their  docton  could 
render  themselves  masters  of  it,  Uoses  Uai- 
monidea,  a  Spanish  rabbin,  about  Aj).  IISO, 
composed  an  abridgment  of  it^  which  ia  pah- 
lished  in  four  volnmes  (olio,  and  to  him  they 
are  oWiged  for  curtailing — at  least  for  abridging 
— a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  After  all,  a  reader 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  atock  of  patience  mny 
find  a  variety  of  things  in  the  Talmud  tending  to 
illustrate  several  passages  of  the  orsclea  of  God. 
Under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  the  Papists 
have  prelended  to  hold  a  multitude  of  tnditioiis 
said  to  be  conveyed  from  the  apostles.  These 
are  for  the  moat  part  not  a  whit  better  than 
tboseof  tbeTalmad.  Hor  docs  the  Woid  of  God 
allow  ua  to  regard  any  auch  in  the  matter  ol 
religion.  The  Thessaloniana  were  required  to 
hold  the  traditions — i.i.  what  had  been  delivered 
to  them  in  the  epistles  aent  them,  and  in  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  his  brethren,  aoooiding 
to  the  Scriptiues.  Bnt  now  the  canon  is  finished, 
with  a  terrible  corse  denounced  against  the 
peiBOn  who  in  his  religion  adds  to  or  takes 
from  what  is  written  in  tho  Bible  (2  Thesa.  iii. 
16 ;  Rev.  ixii.  18, 19). 

TREAETURE.  Treasures  commonly  signify 
with  na  money,  silver  or  gold  ;  but  amni^  the 
Jews  they  were  used  in  a  much  more  extensive 
senses  Under  these  words  were  included  thing* 
valuable  generally  (see  Is.  xxxiz.  2,  4,  6) :  '  Slay 
us  not,'  said  some  of  the  Jewa  to  Isbmael,  '  for 
we  have  treasures  in  the  fleld,  of  wheat,  and  of 
barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey'  (Jer.  ili.  6). 
When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  saw  the 
infant  Saviour,  '  they  opened  their  tnasurta 
and  presented  unto  him  gifts  ;  gold,  and  &nnk- 
inceose,  and  myrrb'  (Matt.  iL  11).  'Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves,'  says  our  Lord,  '  treaaum 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  mat  doth  corrupt' 
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(Matt  VI.  19).     Rust  may  ii^jare  metals,  but  prisonments  at  Rome,  and  that  in  the  interval 

moths  must  have  a  reference  to  clothes.     Now,  between  them  he  had  visited  among  other  places 

it  was  customary — as  it  still  is,  for  opulent  per>  Troas,  and   on  leaving  it  left  tiiese  articles 

toju  in  the  East,  where  the  fashions  do  not  behind  him  in  the  keeping  of  Carpus, 

fluctuate  as  with  us — to  have  repositories  full  Of  Troas  there  are  now  few  remains.    It  has 

of  rich  and  splendid  apparel,  a  circumstance  for  ages  been  a  quarry  for  both  Christian  and 

which  furnishes  a  natural  illustration  of  this  Mohammedan  edifices ;  but  yet,  from  the  extent 

reference  (Campbell,  Oospels,  iii.  6  ;  see  Qen.  and  magnitude  of  the  remaining  ruins,  we  may 

xlv.  22  ;  2  Kings  v.  5,  22 ;  Matt  xzlL  11, 12).  infer  what  it  was  in  ancient  times.    The  har- 

'But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven'  hour,  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 

— ^treasures  not  of  an  earthly  but  of  a  celestial  broad,  is  now  entirely  shut  out  from  the  sea  by 

nature ;  '  for  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  a  narrow  strip  of  land.    Among  the  oak-trees 

your  heart  be  also'  (Matt  vL  20,  21) :  what  which  fill  the  vast  enclosure  of  its  walls  are 

you  value  most  highly,  be  it  what  it  may,  on  it  fragments  of  colossal  masonry.    Huge  columns 

will  your  thoughts  and  affections  be  set  of  granite  are  seen  lying  in  the  harbour,  and 

Treasures  also  often  signify  abundance  of  any-  even  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea  ; 

thing,  as  of  snow,  hail,  wind,  and  rain  (Dent  and  likewise  in  the  quarries  of  the  neighbouring 

xxviii.  12  ;  Job  xxxviii.  22 ;  Jer.  IL  16).    Be-  hiUs.    Troas  appears  to  have  been,  like  Aber- 

ferring  to  Christ,  the  apostle  says :  '  In  whom  deen,  a  city  of  granite.    Granite  seems  to  have 

are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know-  been  to  Troas  what  marble  was  to  Athens, 

ledge '  (CoL  ii.  8) — alluding,  probably,  to  their  The  granite  colunms  of  Troas  have  been  used 

abundance  as  well  as  to  their  value.  for  making  cannon  balls  for  the  defence  of  the 

Dardanelles.     On  a  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a 

TRO'AS,  or  Alexandr/a  Tro'as,  as  it  is  often  theatre,  once  a  magnificent  building,  ISO  feet 

called,  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia  in  from  one  end  of  the  semicircle  to  the  other  ; 

Asia  Minor,  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  and  being  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  highest 

the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy.     Paul,  the  seats  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea, 

first  time  he  came  to  Troas,  had  a  vision  of  '  a  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  and  in  clear  weather  Mount 

man  of  Macedonia  who  prayed  him,  saying,  Athos,  28  leagues  distant  (Conybeare,  L  803  ; 

Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.'    He  IL  211). 

accordingly  saUed  immediately  for  that  country  miinavT  T  tttm   ^  'T.«.mn«fr.r,r  ^^  \^^AUr.A 

(Acts  xvi.  8-11).     On  a  subsequent  journey  he  TROGYLXIUM,  a  promonto^  or  headland 

again  came  to  Troas  (Acts  xvUi  23 ;  xix.  1,  21,  J*^  ^^  7^"^^^^  H  ^'*  ^"'?-  ^V"^ 
22)^  fact  to  which  he  thus  refers  in  2  Cor.  iL  *°^»^  J^«  north  end  of  Samos,  and  meeting  a 
12,  13  :  *  Furthermore,  when  I  came  to  Troas  P«>monto^  of  that  island  named  P(Midium, 
to  preach  Christ's  gospel,  and  a  door  was  f^™»  ».»^'  of  only  about  a  mUe  wide  At 
opeied  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  ^  temmation  is  the  anchorage  of  Trogyllium. 
mV  spirit  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  ^«™  the  ship  m  which  Paul  and  hw  compamons 
but  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  ''"J  "^^  ^*>^.  ^3™  appews  to  have  cast 
into  MaiSdonia.'  When  he  once  more  left  "^ff/  ^«  mmuteness  of  Lukes  narrative^ 
Macedonia  he  again  came  to  Troas;  and  now  ^^  its  correspondence  with  the  geography  of 
we  find  a  church  in  that  city,  perhaps  the  ^U^^  *"  not  unworthy  of  notice: /The 
fruit  of  his  previous  labours.  Here^says  Luke,  ^  ^7  '^MfT''^  at  Samos,  and  tamed  at 
we  abode  seven  days ;  and  upon  the  first  day  Trogyllium  (Acts  xx.  16). 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  TROPH'IMUS,  an  Ephesian  Christian  who 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  accompanied  Paul  in  his  last  voyage  to  Jeru- 
to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  continued  his  salem,  and  who  proved  the  innocent  occasion  of 
speech  until  midnight ;' and  on  this  occasion  he  his  being  there  apprehended  and  ultimately 
miraculously  rauied  up  Eutychus,  who  *  had  sent  to  Bome  as  a  prisoner  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxi. 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,'  and  fell  down  from  the  29).  The  only  other  mention  of  him  is  in  2 
third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  After  Tim.  iv.  20,  where  the  apostle  says :  '  Trophi- 
which,  '  when  Paul  was  come  up  again,  and  had  mus  have  I  left  at  Miletum  sick.'  Now  this,  we 
broken  bread  and  eaten,  and  taJked  a  long  think,  affords  strong  evidence  that  the  apostle 
while,  even  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed'  suffered  two  imprisonments  at  Bome.  Though 
(Acts  XX.  6-12).  There  is  something  singularly  Paul  touched  at  Miletus  on  occasion  of  the 
interesting  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  meeting  above-mentioned  voyage,  yet  he  did  not  then 
and  the  exercises  of  a  Christian  church  on  the  leave  Trophimus  there,  for  we  find  him  at  Jem- 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  of  the  presence  of  an  salem  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Nor,  if  he  sus- 
apostle  with  it  The  only  other  reference  in  tained  only  one  imprisonment  at  Bome,  could 
the  N.  T.  to  Troas  is  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18  :  '  The  he  have  had  any  opportunity  of  leaving  Trophi- 
cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  mus  at  Miletus  sick,  or  of  being  himself  there, 
thou  comcst,  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books.  But  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  liberated 
but  especially  the  parchments.'  This  was  not  and  afterwards  again  imprisoned,  it  is  probable 
written  until  some  years  after  the  visit  above  enough  that  Paul  might  in  the  interval  visit 
mentioned,  and  therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  sup-  again  the  scenes  of  his  former  labours,  and 
posed  to  have  been  at  that  time  that  he  had  among  other  places  Miletus  and  Ephesus ;  and 
left  his  cloak,  and  books,  and  parchments,  at  thus  the  circumstance  might  arise  of  Trophimus 
Troas,  as  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  been  so  being  left  at  Miletus  sickl  The  apostle  seems 
long  of  seeking  after  them.  Hus,  in  fact,  obviously  to  refer  to  something  which  was  of 
forms  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  recent  occurrence,  and  perhaps  it  was  with  a  view 
opinion  that  l^e  apostle  underwent  two  im-  to  lead  Timothy  to  oome  to  him  with  as  littla 
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delay  as  poasiLle  (compare  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  21, 
with  ver.  9,  10). 

TRUMP1ST,  a  hollow  instrument  which, 
when  blown,  produces  loud  spirit-stirring  sounds 
or  music  Ilie  horns  of  animals  were  probably 
the  earliest  kind  of  trumpets,  but  afterwards 
they  were  made  of  silver,  brass,  or  the  like. 
Moses  by  the  command  of  God  made  two  silver 
tinimpets  for  calling  assemblies  of  the  people, 
directing  the  joumeyings  of  the  camps,  and  for 
collecting  and  stirring  the  people  in  war. 
*  Also,'  it  is  added, '  in  the  day  of  your  gladness, 
and  in  your  solemn  days,  and  in  ^e  b^innings 
of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  your  trum- 
pets over  your  burnt-offerings  and  over  the 
sacrifices  of  your  peace-offerings,  that  they  may 
be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  your  God' 
(Num.  X.  1-10  ;  xxxi.  6).  Much  of  the  use  of 
trumpets  among  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
making  proclamation  or  public  intimation  of 
timeR  and  seasons,  and  of  the  duties  or  exercises 
to  be  attended  to  in  connection  with  them  ; 
they  were  also  used  along  with  other  musical 
instruments  in  the  praise  of  God,  particularly  in 
the  temple  service  (1  Chron.  zvi.  6,  37,  42 ;  2 
Chron.  v.  12,  13  ;  vii.  6  ;  xxix.  26  ;  Ps.  xcviiL 
5,  6  ;  cl.  3).  In  various  passages  the  word  is 
used  figuratively. 

TUBAL  and  ME'SHECH,  two  of  the  sons  of 
Japheth  and  grandsons  of  Noah,  by  whom  the 
earth  was  repeopled  after  the  flood  (Gen.  x.  2). 
They  are  also  mentioned  together  where  jtheir 
names  occur  in  other  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  as 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  26 ;  xxxviii.  2,  8 ; 
xxxix.  1.  The  Greek  writers,  in  like  manner, 
class  together  two  tribes  with  names  similar  to 
these — the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  belonged  to  the  same  government 
in  the  Persian  monarchy,  were  marshalled  in 
arms  under  the  same  leader,  and  formed  but 
one  division  of  the  host  These  tribes  inhabited 
a  part  of  tlie  southern  range  of  the  Caucasus 
which  extends  from  the  Turkish  harbour  of 
Batoura,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes.  What  the 
Greek  and  Rt)man  writera  say  of  the  Moschi, 
who  once  dwelt  in  this  mouutainous  tract,  and 
of  the  Tibareni,  who  were  their  neighbours  to 
the  west,  agrees  very  well  with  the  accounts  of 
Ezekiel  respecting  Meshech  and  Tubal  In  the 
prophecy  against  Tyre  it  is  said  :  *  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  were  thy  merchants  :  they 
traded  the  persons  of  men,  and  vessels  of  brass 
(copper)  in  thy  markets'  (xxvii.  13).  Parthian 
Cappatlocia,  whicli  boniered  on  the  countries  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  to  which  the  Tibareni  were 
also  reckoned,  has  been  from-  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day  the  seat  of  a  slave-trade 
which  is  greatly  promoted  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
plundering  Caucasian  tribes.  When  the  pro- 
phet furtlier  speaks  of  copper  vessels  as  brought 
to  the  Tyrian  market  by  Tubal  and  Meshech, 
this  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  Moschian 
mountains,  which,  according  to  Beineggs,  are 
rich  in  different  kinds  of  copper.  In  another 
place  (xxxiL  26)  Ezekiel  mentions  Meshech  and 
Tubal  among  the  barbarous  nations  whose  in- 
vading hordes  were  to  become  the  terror  of 
tlie  world.  These  were  always  deemed  to  be 
the  people  of  the  north ;   and  the  Caucasian 


tribes  (Magog),  which  in  zxxviii.  2,  8 ;  xzziXi 

1,  are  joined  along  with  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
were  and  are  to  this  day  warlike  and  barbarout 
marauders  (Rosen.  Otog,  L  130). 

TYOHlCUS,  one  of  the  Christian  brethren 
who  accompanied  or  rather  preceded  Paul  in  his 
voyage  fh>m  Macedonia  to  Asia,  a  district  in  tiie 
west  of  Asia  Minor.  He  himself  belonged  to 
the  district  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  perhaps  did  not 
proceed  any  further.  When  Paul  was  after- 
wards a  prisoner  at  Rome  we  also  find  Tychicas 
in  that  city ;  and  the  apostle  sent  by  him  the 
epistles  whidi  he  wrote  to  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Colosse,  which  were  both  in  Asia ; 
and  in  these  epistles  he  calls  him  '  a  beloved 
brother  and  a  faithful  minister  and  fellow-eer- 
vant  in  the  Lo^'  (Eph.  vi.  21,  22  ;  OoL  iv.  7, 
8) — ^no  small  praise  to  receive  from  such  a  man 
as  Paul.  He  at  one  time  contemplated  sending 
Tychicus  or  Artemas  to  Titus,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  setting  him  at  liberty  to  come  to 
him  to  Nicopolis  (Til  iii  12). 

TTRE,  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  a  place 
of  great  trade  in  ancient  times.  It  is  saiii  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Zidon,  and 
it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
called  by  Isaiah  '  the  daughter  of  21idon.*  In 
allusion  to  its  high  antiquity  he  also  says, 
'whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days'  (Is.  xxiiL 

2,  7,  12).    fDie  first  mention  which  is  made  of 
it  in  the  0.  T.  is  in  the  account  of  the  division  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua,  where  it  is  called '  the  strong 
city  Tyre'  (Josh.  xix.  29).      It  is  not  again 
mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David,  and  it  is 
then  called  'the  stronghold  of  Tyre'  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7).     Hiram  king  of  Tyre  furnished  David 
after  he  became  king  of  Israel  with  *  cedar-trees, 
and  carpenters,  aud  masons ;   ami  they  built 
David  an  house'  (2  Sam.  v.  11).     He  or  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  and  Solomon,  entered  into  an 
agreement  as  to  the  hewing  of  cedars  in  Lebanon, 
and  also  of  stones  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  of  his  own  house,  and  prt^bably  other  works 
(1  Kings  V.  ix.  10-19).     Solomon  liaving  'made 
a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  sea,'  '  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  ser- 
vants, shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.     And  they  came 
to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  Solo- 
mon' (1  Kings  ix.  26-2S).      At  a  subsequent 
period,  though  at  what  time  does  not  appear, 
Tyre  is   represented  as   in   league  with  other 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  as  plottiug  to  cut  them 
off  from  being  a  nation  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1-S).     The 
prophet  Joel  also  charges  Tyre  and  Sdon,  and 
all  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  with  not  only  taking 
the  silver  and  gold  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  but 
with   '  selling  the  children   of  Judah  to  the 
Grecians,  that  they  might  remove  them  far  from 
their  border'  (iii.  4-6).     Heavy  judgments  are 
denounced  on   Tyre  by  the   prophets,  as  by 
Amos  (L  9,  10)  ;  by  Isaiah  (xxiiL  1-16)  ;  aud 
particularly  by  Ezekiel  (xxvi.  xxviL  xxviii.) 

Tyre  is  usually  held  to  have  stood  originally 
on  the  mainland.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  singularly  favourable  for 
trade,  as  this  was  a  central  piunt  for  the  traffic 
of  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  world.  Of 
the  commerce  of  Tyre  we  have  a  most  graphic 
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and  splendid  description,  and  also  of  its  down- 
fall, in  Ezek.  zxvii.  Dr.  Vincent,  who,  in  his 
Commerce  and  Navigaticn  of  the  Ancients  in 
the  Indian  Seaa,  illustrates  tiie  subject  at  great 
length,  says :  '  It  is  not  only  the  most  early  but 
the  most  authentic  record  extant  relative  to  the 
commerce  of  the  ancients.'  But  the  Tyrians 
not  only  visited  the  countries  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  in  the  way  of  trade ;  they  also  settled 
colonies  in  several  of  them,  especially  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  continental 
coasts  to  the  west  The  most  considerable  of 
these  settlements  were  Tarshish  or  Tartessus,  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  Guadalquivir ;  Gades 
or  Gadeir,  the  modem  Cadiz ;  Chittim,  ELittim, 
or  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cjrprus ;  and  Cai^ 
thage  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  Phcenician 
colonies  appear  to  have  made  themselves,  one 
after  another,  independent  of  the  parent  state 
(Rosen.  Oeog.  iiL  118). 

Provoked  with  the  Phoenicians  for  entering 
into  a  league  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
assisting  him  in  his  rebellion,  Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded  the  country.  Zidon  quickly  surren- 
dered ;  but  Tyre  sustained  a  siege  of  thirteen 
years  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  pressed  by  the  be- 
siegers, retired  with  the  most  of  their  effects  to 
the  neighbouring  island.  Disappointed  of  their 
expected  booty,  the  Chaldeans  vented  their  rage 
on  the  few  they  found,  burned  the  city,  and  cast 
the  rubbish  into  the  sea.  Of  this  siege  of  Tyre 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  we  have  a  most  powerful 
description  in  Ezek.  xxvL  7-1  i,  and  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  troops  in  xxiz.  17-20. 

Old  Tyre  was  now  reiduced  to  a  village  ;  bat 
on  the  rock  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
there  arose  a  new  city  of  greater  power  than 
ever.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  course  of  his 
conquests,  besieged  it ;  and  having  taken  it  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  he  exercised  great  cruelty 
on  the  inhabitants,  putting  many  of  them  to 
death  and  selling  still  greater  numbers  into 
slavery.  In  carrying  on  the  siege,  Alexander 
had  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  built  a 
causeway  or  mole  from  the  mainland  to  the 
vraUs  of  the  city ;  and  for  this  purpose  old  Tyre 
was  razed  and  the  stones  employed  for  the  mole 
and  other  works  of  the  Ixniegers.  After  the 
siege  by  Alexander,  Tyre  never  recovered  its 
ancient  glory,  a  great  part  of  its  trade  being 
carried  off  by  Alexandria,  which  was  now 
founded  by  that  monarch ;  yet  it  still  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  a  flourishing  trmding 
city. 

The  gospel  was  early  preached  in  Phcenicia 
(Mark  iiL  8  ;  vii  24-81  ;  Acts  xi  19).  Paul 
tarried  for  seven  days  at  Tyre  with  some  dis- 
ciples on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time ; 
and  he  touched  at  Zidon  and  refreshed  himself 
with  friends  there  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xzL  8,  4-6 ;  xxviL  8).  For  many  ages  there 
were  Christian  churches  in  both  these  places. 
In  the  4th  century  Jerome  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
the  most  noble  and  beautiful  dty  of  Phcenicia, 
and  as  still  trading  with  all  the  world.  Thusit 
continued  apparently  under  the  Moslem  rule 
until  1124,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  kept  possession  of  it  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half ;  but  they  having  in  1291  aban- 
donad  both  it  and  Zidon,  through  fear  of  the 


Saracens,  and  being  now  finally  exx>elled  from 
the  Holy  Land,  Melek  el  Ashraf,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  Slid  Damascus,  utterly  destroyed  both  of 
them,  and  also  other  strong  places  adjacent,  that 
they  might  never  more  afford  shelter  to  the 
Christians.  This  completed  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  Frank  power  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Abulfeda,  not  many  years  afterwards,  describes 
it  as  being  desolate  and  in  ruins  ;  and  it  never 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow,  but 
continued  apparently  to  sink  deeper  in  desertion 
and  desolation.  Travellers  of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th 
centuries  describe  it  as  a  heap  of  ruins — broken 
arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls  and  fallen 
towers ;  with  a  few  miserable  inhabitants,  sub- 
sisting chiefly  by  fishing  (Robinson,  Hes.  iii 
402,  406). 

llie  island  on  which  Tyre  was  built  is  not  far 
from  a  mile  in  length  ;  its  distance  from  the 
mainland  is  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  isthmus 
which  connects  them  was  first  formed  by  the 
famous  causeway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
was  enlarged  and  rendered  permanent  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  in  throwing  the  sand  over 
it.  At  present  it  cannot  be  much  less  than  half 
a  mile  in  width,  and  although  consisting  of 
loose  sand,  yet  it  is  covered  with  the  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  probably  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  inner  port  or  basin  on  the  north  wsa 
formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall  running  from  the 
north  end  of  the  isluid  in  a  curve  toward  the 
mainland.  Various  pieces  and  fragments  of  this 
wall  yet  remain  sufficient  to  mark  its  course  ; 
but  the  port  itself  is  continually  filling  up  more 
and  more  with  sand,  and  now  only  boats  can 
enter  il  Within  no  distant  period  vessels 
anchored  where  is  now  the  shore. 

The  Western  coast  of  the  island  is  wholly  a 
ledge  of  ragged  picturesque  rocks,  in  some  parts 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  upon  which  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  dash  in  ceaseless 
surges.  The  city  lies  only  upon  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island ;  between  the  houses  and  the 
western  shore  there  is  a  broad  strip  of  open  land 
now  given  up  to  tillage.  This  shore  is  strewed, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  in  the  water,  with  columns  of  red  and 
gray  granite  of  various  sizes,  the  only  remaining 
monuments  of  the  splendour  of  ancient  T3rre. 
At  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  forty  or 
fifty  such  columns  are  thrown  together  in  one 
heap  beneath  the  waves.  Along  this  coast,  too, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  continual  washing  of  the 
waves  has  in  many  places  had  the  effect  of  form- 
ing layers  of  new  rock,  in  which  stones,  bones, 
and  fragments  of  pottery  are  cemented  as  con- 
stituent parts  (Robinson,  Res,  iii  896).* 

*  Dr.  King,  one  of  the  American  missionaries, 
in  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  island  on 
which  ancient  Tyre  stood,  says :  '  During  oui 
excursion  we  saw  a  vast  number  of  columns  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  and  some 
of  them  ten  or  fifteen  feet  under  water.  In  some 
places  we  saw  eight  or  ten  lying  in  a  row  near 
each  other ;  and  in  one  place  forty  or  fifty.  Of 
these  last  some  were  above  the  water,  some  half 
under,  and  others  wholly  immersed.  The  shore 
on  the  west  seemed  in  some  places  to  be  lined 
with  them  (Amer.  Miu.  Her.  1824,  277). 
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Thougli  Tjn  revived  considerably  during  the  proved,  vnesteemed,  and  nnfamed  hj  canal 

last  century,  it  has  been  again  declining  for  many  men;  bat  well  known  and  approved  to  God, 

years.    Her  trade  is  entirely  taken  by  Be]rrout  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (2  Cor.  vi  9). 

Though  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  hnt  atTfttt  i  K^f  .<r«w».w«  ♦«♦!»•  ««r.i 
houses,  it  is  still  a  miserable  represenUtion  of  ,  ^^LAwirui*  1.  Not  agreeable  to  the  moral 
the  queen  of  the  seas.  It  is  nothing  more  than  ^"^  <2  Peter  iu  8)^  2.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
a  market-town.  or  rather  smaU  seaport  Its  c««nioJ»^  ^^  (^ct»  x.  28). 
chief  exports  are  the  tobacco  raised  upon  the  UNLBARN'BD  persons  are  such  aa  have  had 
neighbouring  hUls,  wheat,  barley,  and  dried  little  instruction  in  science  (Acts  iv.  18)  ;  or  are 
figs,  with  some  cotton,  and  also  charcoal  and  uttle  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  the 
wood  from  the  more  distant  mountains.  The  teachingof  his  Spirit  (2  Peter  iiL  16).  Unlearned 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovels,  very  qaestions  are  such  as  minister  no  true  and  sub- 
few  being  more  than  one  storey  high,  with  flat  gtantial  knowledge  (2  Tim.  ii  28). 
roofs.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  streets  tt*t»tt*w  i  ^  ^  i.-  v  tj 
of  new  houses,  well  built  and  several  storeys  in  ^^3^F,  ^^^"^  ^?J  ^  o  ^ 
height  The  streets  an  narrow  lanes,  crooked  ^  ohUmed  ( Jer.  x.  9  ;  Dan.  x^5).  Gesemus 
and  filthy.  Yet  the  many  scattered  palm-trees  Jjippows  it  to  be  the  s«ne  m  Ogor  (£«.  m 
throw  over  the  place  an  Oriental  chariTsnd  the  ^^^  ^1^/^'"?  ^rlt^'^J^^  °°  ^ 
numerous  PrideH)Mndia  trees,  as  they  are  ?^  ^^  ^  ®^.  S«»-  Its  situation  may  be 
called,  interspersed  among  the  houses  and  gai^  ^^^  ^  ^  uncertam. 

dens,  with  tiieir  beautiful  foliage,  give  it  a  UB  of  the  Chaldees,  'a  dty  or  district  of 

pleasing  aspect     Of  old  Tyre  on  the  continent  Mesopotamia,  in  the  land  of  theChaldseans,  where 

no  known  vestige  now  remains.  Abraham  was  bom,  and  where  he  dwelt  before 

The  Hebrew  name  of  Tyre  (l^V^  Tsor,  rock)  he  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Cansan 

will  be  readily  recognised  in  ite  present  Arabic  (Gen.  xL  28,  81 ;  Acts  viL  2,  4).    As  to  where 

name  Sur.     The  population  is  stoted  iu  about  it  was  situated,  opinions  have  differed  mate- 

6000  {Amer.  Miss.  Her.  1887,  441  ;  WiUon,  uL  rially.    It  has  been  common  to  consider,  and 

220  ;  Bobinson,  JUa.  UL  400»  406, 407 ;  Stewart,  high  authorities  stUl  consider,  Orfah  in  Mesopo- 

461,  462).  tamia  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.    This  dty  is 

mr»TTyTw%n  A...UV     1    A      1^  J   #v.-j/fN    X  situated  on  a  range  of  hills  sloping  towards  the 

TZIPl^OROW.    l^j  kind  of  bird  (Deut  ^orth^t,  wi^Ue  remains  of  a  casUe  ovei^ 

^7l^^^A  "T"'  ",  l.*^H^''*S^  Jr^  ^^^  r*  looking  .the  entire  place.    In  ite  day  this  foiti- 

14).     2.  A  small  bird  (Job  xb.  6)^spaiTOW  for  ^^^^  ^^  have  been  one  of  great  strength, 

example  (Ps.  lx™v.  8  ;  cu,  7  ;  Prov.  xxvL  2).  The  walls  ^endose  a  circuit  of  from  three  to  four 

In  the  N.  T.  arpv0ia>^  also  sigmfies  a  amaU  ^      ^^  j^^g,    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

?^J  t  "Sif^/Jf  i**^''^'^? ^  ^^1'^  ^«®'??  ducing  mulberries,  figs,  grapes,  apricots,  pome- 

m  the  E.  T.  (Matt  x.  29,  81  ;  Luke  xu  6,  7,  l^     The  dty  il,  "coS^tctly   bSt,  and 

yet  the  woM  is  scarcdy  so  specific  (Parkhurst,  p^^^^s  a  very  fine  appearance  as  viewed  frt^Ti. 

Gr,  Lex.  638  ;  Robmson,  Gr.  Lex.  774).  ^he  castle,'  and  also  as  seen  from  the  east     The 

houses  are  all  of  stone  ;  the  streeto  are  narrow, 

but  having  a  paved  causeway  on  each  side  of  a 

yj  central  channd  for  ninning  water,  and  being 

^  more  or  less  on  a  sloping  ground,  they  are  gene 

rally  clean.     In  the  streets  trees  are  common, 

UliAI,  a  river  of  Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  affording  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  hot  season  ; 

of  Shiishan,  considered  to  be  the  Eulfeus  of  the  beneath  them  the  inhabitants  repose,  and  take 

Greeks,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  fruit  or  ice,  or  a  pipe  or  coffee.     The  bazaars 

determining  which  of  the  rivers  in  that  country  are  numerous  and  well  supplied  with  commodi- 

is  the  Eulseus  (Loftus,  Chaldwa,  423).    The  scene  ties,  and  are  separated  as  usual  into  depart- 

of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he^at  ments,  each  appropriated  to  the  manufacture 

was  by  the  river  Ulai  (Dan.  viii  2,  16).  and  sale  of  particular  artides.     A   beautiful 

TTXTi-iT  rvmTT^T^      o                i             a  J    av  P^****  commcnces  a  little  to  the  north,   and 

UNCLOTHE     So  oursouls  are  at  death,  ^ds  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 

when  dislodged  from  our  bodies,  which  are,  ss  ^^  ^^^    j,^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^j^^,^  .^  ^  ^^^^ 

It  were,  a  covenng  or  robe  to  them  (2  Cor.  v.  4).  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^I^  ^y  ^^  ^^^^^ 

UNCOMEIjY.  1.  Not  becoming  (1  Cor.  vii.  Callirrhoe.  Ite  banks  and  the  whole  valley  are 
86).  2.  Shameful :  such  parte  of  our  body  as  covered  with  verdure,  making  it  a  most  delight- 
are  so  have  more  abundant  ccmeliness  put  upon  ^^  «pot.  Ite  waters  flow  into  the  gardens  oh 
them  when  we  carefully  cover  them  (1  Cor.  xiL  the  plain  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
28).  t^il  then  disappear.      This  fountein  is  now 

remarkable  for  the  sacred  fish  which  it  conteins. 

UNDERGIRIX,To,ashipistobindherround  So  high  is  the  regard  which  the  Mussulmans 

with  ropes  or  cables,  that  she  may  not  be  broken  entertain  for  them  that  none  are  taken  and  used 

asunder  (Acte  xxviL  17).    [Smre.]  for  the  teble,  and  they  are  daily  fed  by  the 

XJ'NICORN.     FReem.!  devouter  class  of  Moslems.    Hence  they  have 

become  exceedingly  tame  and  numerous.    They 

UNKNOWN'.     1.  Not  known  ;  what  one  is  are  a  real  curiosity.    The  population  is  very 

not  acquainted  with  (Acte  xvii.  23).     2.  Not  variously  estimated.     Buckingham  stetes  it  at 

famed  or  renowned.     Paul  and  his  fellow-preach-  50,000  ;    another  estimate  is  40,000  ;  and  a 

ers   were   as   unknown  to  the  world  in  their  third  is  20,000. 

spiritual  stete  and  exercise,  and  were  unap-  This  place  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
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of  Edeasa.  Eusebiiu  says  that  the  apostle 
'  Thomas,  under  a  divine  impulse,  sent  thither 
Thaddeus  as  a  herald  and  evangelist  to  proclaim 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  we  have  shewn  from 
the  public  documents  found  there ;  *  and  he  adds : 
*  Even  to  this  day  the  whole  city  of  Edessa  is 
devoted  to  the  name  of  Christ'  (Euseb.  EecUa. 
HuU  iL  1).  Here  lived  the  king  Abgarus,  who 
according  to  that  historian  wrote  a  letter  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  received  one  from  him  in  reply 
{Ih,  i  13) ;  and  here  existed  in  the  5th  century 
a  celebrated  school  in  which  philosophy,  elo- 
quence, poetry,  and  other  arts  were  taught 
{Amer.  Miss.  Her.  1850,  356 ;  Buckingham, 
Trav.  in  Mesopotamia,  I  121,  136, 139,  150 ; 
Alnsworth,  lies,  in  Assyria,  152). 

But  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  a  place 
of  the  name  of  Ur  between  Nisibes  and  the  river 
Tigris.  This  is  considered  by  some  to  be  more 
likely  to  be  <  Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  than  Orfiah 
{Jour.  Roy.  Oeog,  Soc.  xL  6). 

Colonel  BawUnson  has  lately  proposed  to 
identity  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  with  Hur  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir  in  southern, 
Chaldea  (Jour.  Sac  lAL  July  1855,  482 ;  Ih. 
Oct  1855,  228).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
primeval  capital  of  Chaldca  (Bawlinson,  Bamp-' 
ton  LecU  328). 

UlaM  AHD  THmfMIM  signity  UghU  and 
perfections,  and  are  mentioned  as  put  in  the 
high-priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxvUL  30),  but 
what  they  were  we  cannot  determine.  Some 
think  they  were  two  precious  stones  added  to 
the  other  twelve,  by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of 
which  Ood  marked  his  approbation  of  a  design, 
and  by  their  dimness  his  disallowance  of  it; 
others  think  these  two  words  were  written  on  a 
|n«cious  stone  or  plate  of  gold  fixed  in  the 
breastplate ;  others  will  have  the  name  Jehovah 
inscribed  on  a  plate  of  gold  and  therein  fixed ; 
others  think  tiie  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
tribes  were  the  urim  and  thummim,  and  that 
the  letters,  by  standing  out,  or  by  an  extraordi- 
nary illumination,  marked  such  words  as  con- 
tained the  answer  of  God  to  him  who  consulted 
this  orade.  Le  Clerc  will  have  them  to  be  the 
names  of  two  precious  stones,  set  in  a  golden 
collar,  and  coming  down  to  the  high-priest's 
breast,  as  the  magistrates  of  Egypt  wore  a  golden 
chain,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Truth  engraven  on  precious  stones. 
Weems  thinks  they  were  some  ornament  formed 
by  Ood  himself  and  given  to  Moses.  Hottinger 
thinks  they  might  mean  no  more  but  that  Moses 
was  to^choose  the  most  shining  and  perfect 
stones  of  the  various  kinds  to  be  put  into  the 
breastplate.  The  more  common  opinion  among 
Christians  concerning  the  oracle  by  urim  and 
thummim  is  that  of  Prideaux,  who  thinks  that 
when  the  hi^-priest  appeared  before  the  vail, 
clothed  with  his  ephod  and  breastplate,  to  ask 
counsel  of  Ood,  the  answer  was  given  by  an 
audible  voice  from  the  mercy-seat  within  the 
veil — an  opinion  which  seems  best  to  answer  to 
the  Scripture  expression  of  '  asking  counsel  at 
the  month  of  the  Lord'  (Josh.  ix.  14),  and  to 
God's  '  meeting  and  communing  from  above  the 
mercy-seat*  wiUi  Moses  (Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  Prideaux, 
CofMMet  part  iiL  b.  8).  But,  after  all,  nothing 
is  more  pertinent  than  the  following  remark  of 


Babbi  Eimchi :  '  He  is  on  the  safest  side  who 
fhmkly  confesses  his  ignorance;  so  that  we 
seem  to  need  a  priest  to  stand  up  with  urim 
and  thummim  to  teach  us  what  the  urim  and 
thummim  were'  (Jennings,  Jew,  Ant  L  233). 

When  the  oracle  of  urim  and  thummim  was 
to  be  consulted,  it  is  said  the  high-priest  put  on 
his  golden  vestments,  and  in  ordiQary  cases  went 
into  the  sanctuary  and  stood  with  his  face  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  consulter  stood  as 
near  him  as  the  law  allowed ;  but  how  the 
answer  was  given — ^whether  by  an  articulate 
voice  from  the  mercy-seat,  or  by  the  outstanding 
or  lustre  of  the  letters  in  the  breastplate— we 
know  not  This  oracle  was  never  consulted  in 
matters  of  faith,  as  in  these  -the  Jews  had  the 
written  law  for  tiieir  rule  ;  nor  was  it  consulted 
in  matten  of  small  moment;  and  it  is  even 
said,  though  jxrithout  any  ground,  that  none  but 
sovereign  judges,  kings,  and  generals  consulted 
it  It  is  certain  David  consulted  the  Lord  in 
this  manner  before  he  came  to  the  throne. 
While  Moses  lived  there  iwas  no  occasion  to 
consult  this  oracle,  as  the  Lord  spoke  to  him 
face  to  face.  After  his  death  it  was  con- 
aulted  till  the  age  of  the  temple  and  the 
prophets,  the  latter  seeming  to  have  supplied 
its  room,. for  we  read  not  of  a  single  instance  of 
its  being  then  consulted.  Nor  did  Josiah,  when 
terrified  with  .the  threatenings  of  God,  consult 
it,  but  Huldah.the  prophetess,  in  order  to  know 
the  mind  of  God  (2  Kings  zjoL  14).  Josephus 
will  have  the  stones  of  ^e  urim  and  thummim 
to  .have  retained  their  lustre  till  about  aal 
3890 ;  but  it  is  certain  the  oracle  was  wanting 
some  ages  before — ^namely  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii  63  ;  Neh.  vii  65).  Nor 
indeed  is  there  the  least  ground  to  believe  that 
it  existed  under  the  second  temple.  The  Jews 
pretend  that  the  Bathcol  supplied  its  place, 
whose  oracles,  they  say,  were  often  attended 
with  a  clap  of  thunder ;  and  perhaps  those  with 
our  Saviour  imagined  the  voice  that  spake  to 
him  from  heaven  was  of  this  kind  (John  xii 
29). 

Uh'uKY,  the  gain  taken  for  the  loan  of  money 
or  other  articles.  The  law  of  nature  no  more 
forbids  the  receiving  of  reasonable  interest  for 
the  loan  of  money  than  taking  rent  for  fields  or 
houses.  If  another  trade  on  my  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gain,  reason  says  I  may  re- 
ceive, and  am  even  entitled  to  receive,  part  of 
the  gain.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  Israelites 
were  permitted  to  lend  upon  usury  to  strangers ; 
but  they  were  prohibited  fh>m  taking  usury 
from  their  brethren  (Deut  xxiii  19,  20).  This 
prohibition  had  a  special  regard  to  poor  brethren 
(Exod.  xxiL  25-27 ;  Lev.  xxv.  35-38). 

This  prohibition  is  so  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  nations,  and  especially  of  mercantile 
countries  like  our  own,  that  it  appears  an  un- 
reasonable and  unaccountable  law.  But  yet  God 
may  have  had  reasons  for  this  as  for  other  laws, 
though  they  may  not  be  known  or  discoverable 
by  us.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  be  able  to 
account  partly  for  it 

In  the  present  day  exorbitant  interest  on 
loans  of  money  is  very  commonly  exacted  among 
Oriental  nations  ;  and  in  this  way  the  poor,  or 
such  as  stand  in  need  of  money,  are  often 
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grrierontljr  oppressed.  Now  the  probibition  of 
the  practice  to  the  Israelites,  as  regarded  one 
another,  may  have  been  grounded  om  its  general 
abuse  among  Eastern  nations.  It  may  have  been 
less  difficult  to  put  down  the  evil  by  prohibiting 
taking  interest  at  all  than  by  any  law  regulating 
it ;  and  the  inoonTenienoes  which  mi^t  result 
from  such  a  prohibition  might  in  fact  be  less 
than  what  result  from  an  attempt  at  regulation. 
Tain  as  that  would  probably  be.  The  Jews  of 
modem  times  have  been  proverbially  given  to 
the  exaction  of  exorbitant  interest  on  money 
loans.  Whether  this  is  a  national  disposition, 
and  might  show  itself  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so 
M  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  laws  against  usury, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  It  is,  however, 
not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  Ps.  xv.  6  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  one  who 
ahall  abide  in  Qod'a  tabernacle  and  dwell  in  his 
holy  hill,  that '  he  putteth  not  out  his  money  to 
usury,'  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was 
a  piece  of  denial  which  was  somewhat  rare.* 

Merry  to  the  poor  is  a  duty  which  is  stron^y 
enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses,  as  in  Deui.  xv. 
7-11,  xxiv.  10-18,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
O.  T. ;  and  lending  to  them  without  interest  was 
Just  one  way  of  fulfilling  this  duty  (Exod.  xxii. 
25-27).  And  he  encourages  them  to  it  by  re- 
minding them  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them  '  in  bringing  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
to  give  them  the  land  ofi  Canaan,  and  to  be  their 
God'  (Lev.  XXV.  85-88) ;  and  by  the  promise 
*that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land 
whither  thou  go<>tt  to  poaseas  it'  (Dent,  xiriii. 
19,  20).  He  thvM  engages  that  they  shall  not 
be  losers  by  not  taking  interest  from  their  breth- 
ren ;  that  he  will  make  it  up,  or  more  than 
make  it  up,  to  them.  In  this  way  groimds  of 
complaint  against  the  law,  on  the  soore  of  its 

*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  our 
own  country,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount 
of  its  commeroial  transactions,  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  interest  was  of  a  prohibitory  character 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  take  interest,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent :  there  was  an  express  prohibition  against 
taking  more  than  5  per  cent.  Mow,  i£  in  the 
days  of  Moses  the  oommon  practice  was  to  exact 
exorbitant  interest — if,  as  is  not  improbable, 
moderate  reasonable  interest  was  a  thing  scarcely 
known — there  would  be  lesa  ground  to  wonder 
at  his  entire  prohibition  of  it  The  Bev.  J. 
Perkins,  an  American  missionary  in  Persia,  says  : 
*  Many  of  the  Hi^ees '  (persons  who  have  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  numbers  of  whom  we 
suspect  do  so  as  much  as  merchants  as  devotees) 
'  follow  the  profession  of  usurers  ;  and  so  high 
is  the  rate  of  interest  (at  least  25  per  cent)  that 
they  soon  become  rich,  however  smiall  the  capital 
with  which  they  commence  business.  As  the 
rate  of  interest  is  not  limited  in  Persia  to  any 
sum  by  law,  they  often  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  needy,  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor,  and  practising  enormous  extortion,  par- 
ticularly on  the  nominal  Christians,  from  whom 
even  100  per  cent  is  sometimes  exacted.  No 
wonder  that  in  Scripture  such  a  class  should  be 
reprobated  and  ranked  with  adulterers  and  mur- 
derers '  (Perkins,  JUndenee  in  PertiOf  151). 


unreasonableneai  or  ii^ustice,  are  removed.  This 
resolves  it  very  much  into  the  case  stated  by 
Solomon :  '  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  iHiich  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again '  (Prov.  xix.  17). 

The  law  against  taldng  usury  from  tiieir 
bfethren  had,  it  is  probable^  a  special  reference 
to  the  particular  character  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
according  to  which  every  man's  inheritaaoe  was 
to  be  preserved  in  his  own  f)unily,  and  the  prso- 
tioe  of  usury  might  have  come  to  interfere  ma- 
terially with  the  canying  out  of  this  law.  Under 
laws  against  usury  it  is  probable  the  practice  of 
borrowing  and  lending  would  be  kept  within 
very  moderate  bounds  ;  and  hence  there  might 
be  less  difficulty  in  settling  matters  when  the 
year  of  release  or  the  year  of  jubilee  came  round 
(Lev.  XXV.  8-17 ;  Deut  xv.  1-8 ;  see  Neh.  v. 
1-18). 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  laws  against 
usury  may  have  been  no  great  inconvenience  in 
a  state  which  had  been  but  recently  founded, 
and  which  never  was  much  engaged  in  manufio- 
turing  or  commercial  transactions.  In  such  a 
country  as  our  own  laws  of  this  kind  would  be 
a  very  different  thing. 

As  to  the  permission  granted  to  the  laraeUtes 
to  take  usury  of  strangers,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark  that  it  is  a  plain  admission  of  the  ab- 
stract lawfulness  of  taking  interest  on  loans  of 
money.  Of  this  permission  the  Jews  of  later 
times  have  richly  availed  themselvea. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  two  of  our 
Lord's  parables,  delivered  while  the  Jewish 
polity  was  still  in  force,  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  lawfiilness  of  usury  (Matt  xxv. 
24-30  ;  Luke  xix.  20-27).  Tet  even  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  we  are  not  to  consider  the 
law  against  usury  as  abeolutely  abrogated  (Luke 
vL  84-86). 

UZ,  the  country  in  which  Job  dwelt  (L  IX 
A  country  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  other 
two  passages  of  Scripture.  Jeremiah,  in  repre- 
senting the  wine-cup  of  Jehovah's  wrath  taking 
the  round  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  enu- 
merates among  others  '  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
of  Uz'  (xxv.  20) ;  and  in  Lamentations  iv.  21  he 
says :  '  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  0  daughter  of  Edom, 
that  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz  ;  the  cup  also 
shall  pass  through  unto  thee :  thou  shalt  be 
drunken  and  shalt  make  thyself  naked.'  These 
words  appear  to  imply  either  that  the  land  of 
Uz  included  Edom  or  that  Edom  had  extended 
her  dominion  over  the  land  of  Uz  ;  and  either 
supposition  would  indicate  somewhat  of  the 
locality  of  the  land  of  Uz.  In  ttie  Book  of  Job 
it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  the  Sabcans 
fell  upon  his  oxen  and  asses,  and  carried  them 
away ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  '  the  Chal- 
dseans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fdl  upon  the 
camels  and  took  them  away'  (i.  14,  15,  17). 
The  Sabseans  wero  doubtless  an  Arabian  tribe ; 
and  though  the  land  of  the  Chaldieans  was  at  a 
great  distance,  yet  the  whole  of  these  dreum- 
stances  appear  to  indicate  somewhat  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  land  of  Uz.  The  designation  of 
Job's  friends  (iL  11 ;  xxxiL  2)  likewise  points  to 
some  part  of  Arabia,  or  a  country  not  far  from 
it,  as  the  land  of  Uz — as  it  is  not  likely  they 
came  from  any  great  distance.  We  have  ^phu 
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the  Temanite— i.0.  from  Teman,  which  was  in 
IdumsBa  (Oen.  xxxn.  11,  16,  16,  42,  43  ;  Jer. 
zlix.  7,  20 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  18,  14 ;  Obad.  8,  9 ; 
see  aleo  Hab.  ilL  3) ;  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  pro- 
bably a  descendant  of  Shnah,  one  of  Abraham's 
Bona  by  Ketorah,  whom  he  tent  away  '  eastward 
into  the  east  country'  (Qen.  xxv.  2, 6),  probably 
Arabia,  perhaps  Idomiea ;  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,  which  sounds  rery  like  the  name  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  ;  Elihn,  who  is  still  more  parti- 
cularly described  as  'the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,'  from  Buz,  which 
was  probably  in  Arabia,  p^^pe  in  Idumsa 
(Jer.  xxv.  23,  24  ;  xlix.  7,  8).  Taking  these 
various  circumstances  into  account  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  land  of  Uz,  where  Job 
lived,  may  have  been  in  or  near  to  the  north  of 
Arabia,  between  Palestine,  Idumea,  and  the 
Euphrates. 


VAIL.  There  are  several  Hebrew  words 
which  are  said  to  signify,  or  are  translated  vail 
in  the  common  version,  and  therefore  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  wherever  these  words  occur  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  often, 
however,  not  easy  to  state  the  distinction  be- 
tween them.  We  shall  here  notice  only  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

L  A  covering  used  particularly  by  women 
as  an  expression  of  modesty  and  to  protect 
them  firom  the  gaze  or  sight  of  men.  We  must 
not,  however,  form  our  ideas  of  the  vails  of  the 
Jewish  women  in  ancient  times  from  the  vails 
of  our  women  in  the  present  day.  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  article  of  dress  which  could 
when  necessary  be  wrapped  about  the  body,  so 
as  to  cover  it,  including  particularly  the  face. 
When  Bebekah  was  told  by  the  servant  who 
was  conducting  her  to  her  future  home  that  the 
man  who  was  coming  to  meet  them  was  his 
master,  she  '  lighted  off  the  camel  and  took  a 
▼ail  and  covered  herself'  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  66). 
When  Tamar,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the 
notice  of  Judah,  her  father>in-law,  sat  in  an  open 
place  by  the  way,  'she  put  her  widow's  garments 
off  from  her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herself ;'  and  'when  Judah  saw  her  he 
thought  her  to  be  an  harlot  because  she  had 
covered  her  face'  (xxxviiL  13-16).  Both  these 
cases  indicate  an  article  of  dress  very  different 
from  the  vails  of  our  women.*    When  Boaz  in 

*  Buckingham  gives  rather  a  singular  view  of 
this  passage.  '  The  existing  abhorrence  of  any 
imputation  on  their  chastity,  and  the  going 
openly  unveiled  in  a  country  where  the  contrary 
combinations  are  much  more  frequent,  ore  a 
singular  feature  of  the  Turkoman  women ;  and 
this,  like  all  else  that  we  had  seen  of  their 
mamiers,  is  strictly  conformable  to  that  of  the 
earliest  ages.  It  appears  that  then  only  harlots 
veiled  themselves,  to  avoid  probably  the  disgrace 
of  ever  being  recognised  or  personally  known, 
iM\b  modest  females  exposed  their  features  to 
public  view.  In  Judah's  unconscious  incest 
with  Tamar,  his  danghter-in-law,  it  is  said  that 
'  ike  covered  bsnelf  with  a  veil,  and  wrapped 


the  morning  said  to  Ruth :  '  Bring  the  vail  that 
thou  hast  upon  thee,  and  hold  it ;  and  when  she 
held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and 
laid  it  on  her'  (Ruth  iiL  16).  Such  vails  as  our 
women's  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  word  here  used  is  different  from 
that  in  the  former  passages;  but  it  probably 
refers  to  some  garment  of  a  similar  kind. 

2.  A  covering  specially  for  the  face.  When 
Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai  '  the  skin 
of  his  face  shone,  and  the  people  were  afraid  to 
come  nigh  him,'  and  therefore,  when  speaking  to 
them,  he  put  niDD  (a  vail)  on  his  face  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  29,  30,  33-36).  To  this  remarkable  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  Moses  the  apostle  makes 
particular  reference  in  2  Cor.  iiL  13-16). 

8.  The  curtain  which  divided  between  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taber- 
nacle (licv.  xxvi.  31-33 ;  xxxvL  36-38),  and  also 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  iii.  14). 
It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  which  at- 
tended the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  that  when 
'  he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  behold  the  vail  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom'  (Matt  xxviL  60,  61)— doubtless  to 
signify  thkt  the  temple  service  and  the  whole 
ceremonial  law  had  now  come  to  an  end,  that 
the  distinctions  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween Jews  and  (Gentiles  were  to  be  no  longer 
in  force,  that  henceforth  they  were  to  form  one 
body,  and  that  now  '  the  way  into  the  holiest  of 
all'  was  equally  open  to  men  'of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues'  (Eph. 
iL  11-22  ;  Heb.  ix.  8  :  x.  19-22). 

VINE,  a  well-known  wide^reading  shrub 
which  bears  grapes.  We  have  no  mention  of 
the  vine  in  the  Scriptures  before  the  flood.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  the  following :  '  And 
Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he 
planted  a  vineyard  ;  and  he  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken'  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21).  As  wine 
is  produced  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  fer- 
mentation, a  process  which  might  arise  spon- 
taneously, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  art  of 
making  wine  should  have  been  early  discovered 
by  man ;  but  it  is  sad  to  find  the  first  notice 
of  its  use  a  notice  also  of  its  abuse. 

The  vine  appears  to  have  been  early  culti- 
vated in  Canaan.  Melchizedek  the  king  of 
Salem,  when  he  met  Abraham  on  his  return 
from  the  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies,  'brought  forth  bread  and  wine'  (Gen. 
xiv.  17,  18).  Shortly  after  we  have  another 
notice  of  it  in  the  case  of  Lot,  whose  daughters 
made  him  drink  wine  for  their  own  incestu- 
ous purposes  (xix.  30-38).  When  Isaac  was 
dying,  Jacob,  in  the  deception  which  he  prac- 
tised upon  him,  brought  him  savoury  meat, 
'  and  he  did  eat :  and  he  brought  him  wine, 
and  he  drank;'  and  this  was  part  of  the 
blessing  which  the  dying  patriarch  pronounced 
upon  him :  '  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  wine'  (xxvii.  26,  28).  Of 
the  early  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Canaan  we 

herself,  and  sat  in  an  open  place  by  the  wayside ; 
and  when  Judah  saw  her  he  thought  her  to  be 
an  harlot,  because  she  had  covered  her  fac€* 
(Buckingham,  Trav.  in  Mesopotamia,  L  71). 
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hare  ftirUier  evidence  in  the  emblem  employed 
by  Moees  of  a  viciona  and  corrupted  people. 
'  Their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapes  are  grapes  of 
gall ;  their  clusters  are  bitter :  their  wine  is 
Uie  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
asps'  (Deut  xxxii.  32,  38). 

The  vine  appears  to  have  been  also  early 
cultivated  in  Egypt.  When  it  is  first  mentioned 
we  do  not  however  read  of  wine,  but  simply  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  being  used. 
Pharaoh's  butler,  in  the  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  dream  to  Joseph,  says :  '  In  my  dr»un, 
behold  a  vine  was  before  me ;  and  in  the  vine 
were  three  branches,  and  the  clusters  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  grapes.  And  Pharaoh's  cup 
was  in  my  hand ;  and  I  took  the  grapes  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave 
the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand'  (zL  9-11).  In 
relating  the  plagues  which  the  Lord  infiicted  on 
the  E^ptians  because  Pharaoh  would  not  let 
the  Israelites  go,  the  Psalmist  says:  'He  de- 
stroyed their  vines  with  hail'  (Ps.  IxxviiL  47  ; 
cv.  33).  The  Israelites  themselves  are  repre- 
sented in  a  beautiful  allegory  as  a  vine  brought 
out  of  Egypt  and  planted  in  Canaan,  which 
would  imply  its  growth  in  both  countries  (Ps. 
Ixxz.) 

The  vine  appears  to  have  been  also  much 
cultivated  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  calamities 
of  Moab,  says  : '  The  fields  of  Heshbon  languish, 
and  the  vine  of  Sibmah.  I  will  bewail  with  the 
weeping  of  Jozer  the  vine  of  Sibmah :  I  will 
water  thee  with  my  tears,  0  Heshbon  :  for  the 
shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  for  thy 
har\'e8t  is  fallen.  And  gladness  is  taken  away, 
and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field ;  and  in  the 
vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither 
shall  there  be  shouting :  the  treaders  shall  tread 
out  no  wine  in  their  presses  ;  I  have  made  their 
vintage  shouting  to  cease'  (Is.  zvi.  8-10). 

It  is  needless  to  notice  further  the  countries 
in  which  the  vine  was  early  cultivated.  The 
plant  itself  is  of  so  graceful  a  form,  its  fhiit  is 
so  beautiful  and  so  delicious,  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  so  agreeable  and  useful  purposes 
both  as  meat  and  drink,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  mankind,  as  they  spread  over  the  world, 
would  generally  carry  it  along  with  them 
wherever  the  soil  and  climate  would  produce  it 

Some  coimtries,  and  particular  districts  of 
the  same  country,  produce  more  excellent  vines 
than  others.  Jacob,  in  predicting  on  his  death- 
bed the  future  condition  of  his  sons,  pronounces 
this  blessing  on  Judah  :  '  Binding  his  foal  unto 
the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ; 
he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes 
in  the  blood  of  grapes  :  his  eyes  shall  be  red 
with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk '  (Gen. 
xlix.  11,  12).  This  is  a  gorgeous  description  of 
the  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  district  of 
Canaan  which  was  to  be  allotted  to  Judah's 
descendants,  yet  it  was  strikingly  realised. 
When  Moses  sent  out  spies  to  explore  the  land 
of  Canaan,  *  they  came  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bore  it  between  two 
on  a  staff' — probably,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
on  account  of  its  size  (Num.  xiii.  22.  23).  Now 
Eshcol,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  near 


Hebron,  which  belonged  to  Jndah ;  and  evan  in 
the  present  day  that  part  of  the  country  is  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  its  grapea.  '  From  the  vineyards,* 
says  Dr.  Wilson, '  gnqtes  of  the  largest  size  and 
finest  quality,  such  as  the  spies  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  hav6  taken  to  the  Israelites,  are  at 
present  procurable'  (Wilson  L  381).  In  Song 
L  14  we  also  read  of  '  the  vineyards  of  Engedi,' 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  vaUey  of  Sorek  in  the  tribe  of  Dan 
appears  to  have  been  also  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  its  vines.  The  words  translated 
'  choice  vine*  in  Gen.  xlix.  11, '  choicest  vine* 
in  Is.  V.  2, '  a  noble  vine'  in  Jer.  ii  21,  ahould 
have  been  rendered  '  vine  of  Sorek.* 

Hosea,  in  representing  the  restoration  of 
Israel  fh>m  a  state  of  baAsliding,  says :  *  They 
shall  revive  as  the  com  and  grow  as  the  vine ; 
the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Leba- 
non' (xiv.  7).  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
wine  of  Lebanon  was  distinguished  for  its 
excellence  in  ancient  times,  and  travellers 
still  speak  of  it  in  veiy  high  terms  (Hanner, 
Obt,  iiL  288).  We  also  read  of  the  wine  of 
Helbon  in  Syria:  'Damascus  was  thy  mei^ 
chant,'  says  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre,  *  in  the 
wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool'  (xxviL  18). 

Micah,  in  describing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  last  days,  employs  a  very  beautiful  image 
taken  from  the  vine:  'They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shaU  they  learn  war  any 
more.  But  they  shaU  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree ;  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid'  (Micah  iv.  3,  4).  This  appears  to 
have  been  quite  a  favourite  image  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  occurs  also  in  1  Kings  iv.  25  ;  2 
Kings  xviiL  81 ;  Is.  xxxvL  16  ;  Zech.  iii  10). 

In  the  East  it  is  common  to  have  a  tower  in 
the  vineyards  as  a  place  for  a  watchman  (Mar- 
tineau,  icutem  lAft^  ilL  69).  This  appears  to 
have  been  also  a  custom  in  ancient  times.  In 
Is.  V.  1,  2  we  read  :  '  My  beloved  hath  a  vine- 
yard on  a  very  fruitful  hill ;  and  he  planted  it 
with  the  choicest  vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it'  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  '  There  was  a  certain  house- 
holder,' says  he, '  which  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
digged  a  winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower' 
(Matt  XXL  33  ;  see  also  Is.  L  8). 

It  is  generally,  perhaps,  supposed  that  the 
chief  use  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  ap- 
plied was  the  making  of  wine  ;  and  whfle  the 
value  of  wine  both  as  a  drink  and  as  a  medicine 
is  readily  admitted,  yet,  as  in  the  practice  of 
mankind  it  is  so  liable  to  be  abused,  and  has 
been  so  commonly  abused  as  an  occasion  of 
drunkenness,  and  of  the  great  and  multipli»i 
evils  of  whidi  that  sin  is  the  fruitful  parent,  it 
may  almost  seem  strange  that  the  vine  and  its 
productions  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  often  are  mentioned. 
But  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  was  employed  only  partially  in  mak- 
ing wine.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Asia 
Mhior  and  Syria  the  largest  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  vine  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  mak- 
ing intoxicating  liquors.  In  both  these  countries 
three-fourths  of  the  people,  being  Mohammedans, 
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Tegaid  Qm  drinking  at  wiiu  u  >  lin,  md  ntltbet 
nuke  It  Boi  drink  it,  and  jret  by  far  the  lugeal: 
piKtlOD  of  nnejacda  li  mrned  by  tfacm.  Tht 
UMek,  Armenian,  and  other  Chriatluia  an  in 
the  wme  position  :  onlr  a  amall  portion  of  tha 
prodace  of  their  Tinejarf*  ia  mole  into  winei 
thongh  thia  ia  not  trna  of  aU  localitiea.  Tht 
R«T.  Eli  Smith,  an  American  miaaionarr  in 
Sfri*,  aayi,  in  lefsrence  to  that  counti7,  includ- 
ing Uoont  Lebasoa:  'Wine  ii  not  the  mod. 
important,  but  imthar  the  leaat  ao  of  all  Uu- 
objecta  for  which  the  vine  is  cultivatod'  (Bib, 
Sae.  ili.  3S7).  Dr.  Robinson  aays :  •  No  wine  ii 
mads  from  the  rerj  eitenilve  Tiueyaids  of 
Hebron,  except  *  litUa  by  the  Jews'  (Ret.  U, 
412).  '  The  quantity  of  wine  now  made  ie  pro- 
bably gnater  than  at  any  former  period,  owing 
to  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  and  also  of  the  Mohammedans  ; 
but  when  Uie  people  have  presened  anything 
of  the  original  simplicity  of  their  cnitomi  the 
amount  of  wine  mads  ia  proportionally  imalL 
Still,  in  the  Tine-growing  districts  of  Turkey,  the 
grape  atands  as  prominent  among  the  prodno- 
tiona  of  ths  conntry,  sa  a  aounia  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  as  tha  Bible  reptBsenta  it  to  tiave 
tieen  among  the  pioductioaa  at  Jndnai  It  ia 
much  used  as  solid  food,  and  that  )n  a  variety 
of  forma,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  alA>  used 
nnfermented  in  nrious  forma,  and  not  in  the 
lUte  of  wine '  {Bib.  Sac.  t.  286). 

Now,  conaidering  tha  oniformlty  and  tha  per- 
manency of  the  Gustoma  of  the  East,  ft  is  natural 
to  conolode  that  tha  making  of  an  intoxicating 
drink  was  not  U»  chief  purposs  for  which  tha 
grape  was  cultivated  by  the  Jews ;  but  that 
there  were  other  products  of  it  equally,  and, 
when  all  laken  together,  much  more  Important, 
than  tha  making  of  wine.    Conaidered  as 
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B  most  abundantly  provided  for 
their  support,  we  can  eaaily  see  liow  it  should 
be  BO  f^nently  mentioned  along  tilth  eon  and 
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In  tlie  Scriptures  we  ars 
ences  to  ths  use  of  tha  fhiit  or  ttie  vme  in  both 
«  solid  snd  a  liquid  stale.  Pharaoh's  butler,  in 
telling  his  dream  to  Joseph,  says:  'Behold  a 
vine  waa  before  ma,  and  the  cluaten  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  gispee.  And  Pharaoh's  cup 
was  in  my  hand ;  and  1  took  the  grapes  snd 
prsseed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  t  gave 
the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand'  (Gen.  iL  9, 10). 
Moses,  racounting  tliB  blessings  enjoyed  by 
Israel,  aaya  :  'Thou  didat  drink  the  pure  blood 
of  tha  grape'  (Deut.  luiL  tl) ;  and  in  laying 
down  the  law  of  the  Nusrite  he  says :  '  He 
shall  aepante  himself  from  wine  and  strung 
drink;  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liqaot  of 
grapesv  nor  eat  moist  grapea  or  dried'  (Num. 
vl.  S).  Dried  grapes  or  raiaina  were  included  in 
the  present  of  various  articlea  of  food  sent  by 
Abigail  to  David.  It  conaiitad  of  '  two  hundred 
loaves,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  ttve  sheep 
ready  dressed,  and  five  maosuna  of  parched 
oom,  and  an  hundred  clusten  of  nisins,  and  two 
hnndnd  cakes  of  figs'  (1  Sam.  ixr.  18).  In 
Zeba'a  [Riaent  to  David  were  also  included  'an 
hundred  bnochss  of  raisins'  {2  Ssm.  xvL  I  ; 
sea  likewise  1  8am.  zxx.  12,  and  1  Chron.  lii. 


WABHWO  was  much  used  among  the  Esatam 
DaQona.  Fassing  over  the  waabingi  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Mosea,  sometimes  as  a  meaiM  of 
cleansing,  sometimes  ss  a  symbol  of  pnriBcatiou, 
we  ahall  here  notice  some  peculiar  customs  re- 
ferred to  in  ths  Scriptnres. 

In  ancient  times  it  waa  customary  in  the 
exercise  of  hoapitaUty  to  wash  the  feet  of  guests, 
especially  if  they  had  bean  travellii^.  Aa  they 
often  walked  buefoct,  or  only  with  sandals,  it 
was  at  onCB  cleanly  and  refreshing  to  have  their 
feet  washed  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  their 
journey.  When  Abraham  desoied  the  three 
angels  under  the  form  of  men  on  their  way  to 
Sodom,  he  ran  to  meet  them,  and  invited  thent 
to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  saying,  among  other 
things, '  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  yon,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet  and  rest  yourselves  under 
the  tree'  (Gen.  iriii.  2,  *);  and  when  they  came 
to  Sodom  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Lot,  with 
equal  politeness,  '  bowed  himself  with  his  face 
toward  the  ground.  And  he  said.  Behold  now, 
my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's 
house,  and  tarty  all  night,  end  wash  your  feet, 
and  ye  ahall  riae  up  early  and  go  on  your  ways ' 
(xlx.  1,  2).  In  Uke  manner  Abraham's  aarvant, 
who  was  aent  lo  Padan-oram  to  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  on  entering  Laban's  house,  not  only  he 
but  the  men  that  were  with  him  were  provided 
with  wster  to  wash  their  feet,  and  that  before 
meat  waa  given  them  to  eat  (xxiv.  32,  S3).  It 
appeon  to  have  been  also  eastouat;  in  Egypt. 
When  Joseph's  brethren  were  brought  into  his 
house  the  steward  '  gava  them  water,  and  thej 
washed  their  feet'  (illil.  21).  We  have  an 
example  of  the  same  custom  in  Jodg.  lix.  21. 
It  woald  seem,  from  the  woids  of  Abigad  when 
David  sent  to  take  her  to  be  his  wife,  that 
washing  the  feet  of  othen  was  deemed,  aa  may 
natutally  be  auppoaed,  a  menial  office : '  Beholcl, 
let  thine  handmaid  be  a  servant  to  wash  the 
feet  of  the  aervants  of  my  lord'  (I  Sam.  iiv. 
11).  We  find  that  the  custom  stiU  existed  in 
bhe  days  of  onr  Lord ;  and  that  It  involved  an 
set  of  condescension  appears  from  the  dignified 
yet  severe  reproof  which  he  administered  to  the 
proud  Fbsrisee  who  had  asked  him  to  eat  with 
him,  yet  failed  to  obaerve  toward  him  the  ordinary 
forms  of  civility,  which,  however,  had  been  more 
■    the  dty,  which 


ihed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
-JIB  haiis  of  her  head'  (Lnke  vii.  36-**). 

Indeed  the  custom  prevails  in  Palestine  to 
diis  day.  Dr.  Robinson,  on  arriving  at  Bamleh 
lear  the  ancient  Lydda,  proceeded  to  the 
huuae  of  the  American  conaular  agent,  a  wealthy 
hrah  of  the  Oreak  Church,  whose  acquaintanca 
he  had  already  made  at  Jeniaalem.  '  He  and 
bia  eldest  aon  were  abaent  at  YaSk  (Joppa), 
but  we  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
Aunily.  The  second  son,  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  did  the  honoun 
of  the  house,  and  oondncted  us  to  an  npper 
room,  a  lai:ge  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  tluri) 
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storey  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  house.  In  our 
large  room  \fe  had  opportunity  to  arrange  our 
toilette  a  little,  for  the  first  time  after  three 
weeks  of  dwelling  in  a  tent  and  travelling  mostly 
in  deserts.  Sherbet  was  brought,  whi(£  in  this 
instance  waa  lemonade,  and  then  coffee.  Our 
youthful  host  now  proposed,  in  a  genuine  style 
of  ancient  Oriental  hospitality,  that  a  servant 
should  wash  our  feet  This  took  me  by  sur- 
prise, for  I  was  not  aware  that  the  custom  ex- 
isted here.  Nor  does  it  indeed  toward  foreigners ; 
though  it  is  quite  common  among  the  natives. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  refreshment  and  of  the  Scriptural 
illustration.  A  female  Nubian  slave  accord- 
ingly brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon  our 
feet  over  a  large  shallow  basin  ;  kneeling  before 
us  and  rubbing  our  feet  with  her  hands,  and 
wiping  them  with  a  napkin.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  minor  incidents  of  our  journey' 
(Robinson,  Res.  iii.  25). 

This  ancient  custom  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord — ^his  washing  his  disciples*  feet — ^thus  em- 
bodying in  action  a  striking  lesson  of  humility, 
condescension,  and  mutual  kindness  one  to 
another  (John  xiiL  i-I7).  In  reference  to  the 
Lord's  reply  to  Peter,  who  with  his  usual  for- 
wardness argued  the  matter  with  him,  we  may 
remark  that  there  are  two  words  in  the  N.  T. 
which  signify  to  wash — mrretr  and  Xoi/ecr  ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  distinction  between  them  which 
however  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  in  English : 
wiirreip  signifies  to  wa^  or  bathe  a  part  of  the 
body  ;  Xoi/etr  to  wash  or  bathe  the  whole  body. 
Hence  Dr.  Campbell  translates  verse  10  :  'He 
who  hath  been  bathing  (6  \c\oufievoi)  needeth 
only  to  wash  {ifupa<r$ai)  hia  feet'  *  This  illustra- 
tion, '  says  he,  *  is  borrowed  from  the  custom  of 
the  times,  according  to  which  those  who  had  been 
invited  to  a  feast  bathed  themselves  before  they 
went,  but  as  they  walked  commonly  in  sandals, 
(unless  when  on  a  journey)  and  wore  no  stock- 
ings, it  was  usual  to  get  the  feet  washed  by  the 
servants  of  the  family  before  they  laid  them- 
selves down  on  the  couches.  Their  feet,  which 
would  be  soiled  by  walking,  required  cleaning, 
though  the  rest  of  their  body  did  not  *  (Camp- 
bell, OospeU,  iv.  450,  469). 

Some  have  understood  the  injunction  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  as  to  washing  one 
another's  feet  in  a  literal  sense,  supposing  that 
this  was  intended  for  a  standing  ordinance  in 
the  church.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  and 
some  others,  practised  this  service  literally,  be- 
cause they  believed  it  to  be  Christ's  appoint- 
ment Ammonius,  Theophylact,  CEcumenius, 
and  the  generality  of  ancient  writers,  thought  it 
was  not  to  be  limited  to  this  practice  alone, 
but  "included  every  office  of  love  whereby  one 
Christian  might  refresh,  comfort,  and  help 
another  on  any  occasion  whatever.  The  pope  of 
Rome  professes  to  imitate  our  Lord  in  washing 
his  disciples'  feet,  by  annually  washing  the  feet 
of  twelve  poor  men  on  the  Thursday  of  Passion 
week,  an  instance  of  feigned  humility  which 
has  also  been  practised  by  many  Christian  kings, 
who  wash  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  poor 
people  on  that  day,  though  not  with  their  own 
royal  hands,  but  by  the  hands  of  their  lord- 
almoner,  or  some  other  deputy  (Hall,  Ocapel 


Wtyrskip,  iL  489).  The  Morariaxia  or  United 
Brethren  likewise  observe  this  rite  as  one  of  this 
appointments  of  Christ  (Spangenberg,  Ezptm- 
tion  of  Cftridian  Doctrine  a$  ta^ight  by  the 
UnOed  Brethren,  449). 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  oar  Lord  in  washing 
his  disciples*  feet  designed  to  institute  this  as  a 
standing  ordinance  in  his  church.  Thou^  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  practioe  in  Pales- 
tine, where  it  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  where  various  usages  of  the  people  rendered 
it  in  some  respects  very  advisable,'  yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  designed  to  give  any  Instructions 
in  regard  to  it  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  example, 
as  expressive  of  humility,  condescension,  and 
mutual  kindness.  But  in  many  countries— our 
own  for  example — ^where  no  such  custom  exists, 
where  the  legs  and  feet  are  comfortably  covered 
and  protected,  and  where  the  means  and  modes 
of  conveyance  secure  us  so  generally  from  the 
evils  experienced  in  walking  and  travelling  in 
the  East,  it  woidd  very  commonly  be  practically 
useless,  and  so  far  from  being  a  kindness  would 
often  be  unseasonable  and  troublesome.  It 
cannot  even  be  alleged  that  when  our  Lord 
washed  his  disciples'  feet  it  was  neeetaary  for 
their  comfort ;  it  was  when  'supper  was  ended,' 
when  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  feet 
stood  in  need  of  washing ;  and  hence  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  simply  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  which  he  sought  to  set  them  the 
example  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  that  the 
apostles  themselves,  while  they  often  inculcate 
the  duties  of  humility,  condescension,  and 
mutual  kindness  which  Uie  act  embodied,  ever 
literally  washed  each  other'ji  feet  or  the  feet  of 
their  fellow-believers.  '  The  only  passage  that 
seems  to  intimate  that  Christians  did  or  should 
do  so  is  1  Tim.  v.  10,  where  the  apostle,  among 
other  characters  of  a  widow  who  should  be  hou- 
cured  by  the  church  as  a  widow  indeed,  says  : 
*  If  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet'  But  we 
have  a  key  to  that  expression  in  the  foregoing 
clause  :  '  If  she  have  lodged  strangers.'  The 
tainta  whose  feet  were  to  be  washed  were 
strangers  who  were  either  scattered  by  persecu- 
tion or  travelling  to  spread  the  gospel ;  and  as 
they  were  wont  either  to  walk  barefooted  or  only 
to  wear  sandals,  washing  their  feet  was  a  part 
of  their  entertainment,  and  a  great  kindnws  to 
a  traveller,  though  in  itself  purely  a  civil  act  of 
friendship'  (Hall,  Oospel  Worship,  SL  440). 

There  is  another  custom  in  the  way  of 
washing  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  which 
is  worthy  of  notice — the  custom  of  washing  the 
hands  before  meals.  The  reason  of  this  it  is 
easy  to  see.  The  Jews  ate  out  of  a  common  dish, 
and  made  no  use  of  spoons,  or  forks  and  knives ; 
but  they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  dish  con- 
taining the  food,  and  laying  hold  of  a  portion  of 
it,  carried  it  to  their  mouth.  Hence  the  words  of 
our  Lord  :  *  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me 
in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me.'  Indeed, 
it  became  necessary  to  cleanliness  to  wash  both 
before  and  after  meals  (Brown,  J€%d.  AnL  x. 
454).  Our  Lord  indeed  says :  '  To  eat  with  un- 
washen  hands  delileth  not  a  man'  (Matt  xv. 
20) ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  in  say- 
ing this  he  referred  to  moral  defilement ;  and 
his  view  in  saying  it  was  to  correct  the  false 
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doctrine  of  the  Phariseefl  who  attached  rery  on-  light  to  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  immediately 

due  importance  to  the  neglect,  as  if  it  did  in>  made  the  declaration.    The  furnishing  of  water 

Yolve  moral  defilement     On  this   and  many  to  trayellers  is,  eTen  in  modem  times,  thought  a 

other  subjects  many  foolish  traditions  of  the  matter  of  such  consideration  that  many  of  the 

elders  had  come  down  to  them,  and  they  held  Eastern  people  have  been  at  considerable  expense 

them  more  fast  than  they  did  the  commandments  in  erecting  fountains  with  a  view  to  this  end. 

of  God  (Mark  viL  1-18).  *  They  occur,'  says  Dr.  Chandler,  *  not  only  in 

This  custom  of  washing  the  hands  before  and  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  fields  and 

after  dinner  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews.     It  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  of 

was  a  general  practice  throughout  the  East,  as  the  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains.    Many  of 

of  the  I^^yptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  them  are  the  useful  donations  of  humane  peroons 

others.     Herodotus  speaks  of  a  golden  basin  while  living,  or  have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies 

belonging  to  Amasis,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  on  their  decease.     The  Turks  esteem  the  erect- 

which  was-  used  by  himself  and  the  guests  who  ing  them  as  meritorious,  and  seldom  go  away, 

were  in  the  habit  of  eating  at  his  table  (Wilkin-  after  performing  their  ablutions  or  drinking, 

son  in  HerodoU  i  185).  without  gratefully  blessing  the  name  and  memory 

The  Oriental  method  of  washing  the  hands  is  of  the  founder '  (Harmer,  Obi.  i.  461,  464). 
universaUy  different  from  that  practised  in  the        TEASEL,  a  smaU  quadruped,  the  smaUest  of 

West    Nowhere  is  water  previously  poured  into  j^g  ^^  ^^^  exceeding  two  and  a  half  inches  in 

a  basm  ;  but  a  servant  goes  round  to  ^  the  ^^^^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  and  a  half  in  lengtli  from  the 

guests  with  a  pitcher,  and  pours  wjiter  from  it  nose  to  the  taU.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coldand 

ontheirhands.andtiierew  a  vessel  to  receive  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 

the  water  as  it  falU  ftom  their  hands.    The  same  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^J^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

service  is  repeated  when  the  repart  is  ended,  g,      ^     j^  „^^         ^  j^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

We  have  a  reference  to  a  case  of  this  land  m  2  and  young  birds,  and  likewise  breaks  their  eggs 

Kmg8m.ll:«HereisElishathesonofShaphat,  and  suclS  them  with  great  avidity.     It  lOso 

jijidi  poi^  i^ter  on  the  hands  of  Elyah  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  serpents,  rabbits,  rate,  and  water 

(Hartley,  Mes.  231$}.  and  field  mice,  and  other  animals,  which  it  fol- 

WATCH^  OP  THE  NIGHT.     [TncE.]  ^9^"^  into  their  holes.     Scarcely  any  place  is 

_-.,^___    .     ,«  A      ,    XL     1         X     J.  secure  from  its  intrusion,  as  it  runs  up  walls 

WA'TER  signifies  not  only  the  element  ordi-  ^^^  the  greatest  facility  ;  and  such  is  the  flexi- 

nanly  ^  called,  but  is  often  used  figuratively  ^^1.^^  ^^^^  structure  that  it  has  been  known 

in  the  Scriptures.     Perhaps  mdeed  there  w  no  ^^  ^^^  j^,  ^      ^^  ^  j^^l^  ^^     ^^^^^ 

word  more  frequently  or  more  variedly  used  m  ^^^  ^  diameter.     Ite  bito  is  generally  fatal, 

a  figmraUve  sense  than  water.     The  foUowing  ^^  j^  ^^.^  .^  ^    ^^^  1^^  ^^  ^^^  .^ 

are  some  of  these  senses.     It  is  used-1.  W  the  ^^^^^  ^^        ^^^^  j„3^„tj      j^^^  ^1,^  j^^„ 

lucxvi.  25-27  ;  John  vu.  37.  38).    2.  Of  spmtual  ^y^   ^^gj       Gesenius  interprete  the  Hebrew 

blessings  (Is.  Iv.  1  ;  John  iv.  10)  ;  particularly  i  '  " 

of  peace  and  comfort  (Ps.  xxiii.  2) :  *  He  leadeth  ^ord  I^H  (holed)  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  where  it  is 

me  beside  the  still  watera.*     8.  Of  heavenly  enumerated  among  unclean  animals,  loeasel,  as 

blessings  :    *  The  Lamb  shall  feed  them   and  «  done  in  the  K  T.  (though  he  appears  to  have 

shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters '  wavered  between  the  mole  and  the  weasel),  an<i 

(Rev.  ViL  17  ;  see  also  xxL  6  ;  xxii.  1,  17).    4.  thinks  it  was  so  called  from  its  swift  gliding 

Of  sexual  pleaaures,  lawful :  *  Drink  waters  out  motion  or  from  ite  gliding  into  holes.     So  Vulg. 

of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  Targ.  Jonath.    and    Talmud  (Gesenius,  Lex, 

thine  own    well'    (Prov.   v.   15);   unlato/ul:  279). 

'Stolen  waters    are    sweet*    (ix.   17).    6.    Of       WEEK.    rTiME.1 

troubles  and  afflictions  (Ps.  IxvL  11,  12 ;  Ixix.        '• 

1  ;   Is.  xliii   2  ;   Lam.   iiL   54 ;   Ps.   xliL  7).        WEEPlNG,  a  natural  expression  of  varied 

Hence  our  Lord  expresses  sufferings  by  being  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  human  mind.     1. 

'  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  he  was  baptised  It  is  of  all  others  the  most  common  expression 

with'  (Matt  XX.  22,  23) — i,e.  plunged  in  suffer-  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  mourning.     Examples  of 

ings  great  and  various.    6.  Of  multitudes   of  this  are  so  frequent  in  the  Scriptures  that  it  is 

people  (Ps.  cxxiv.  2,  4,  5  ;  Rev.  xviL  15),  par-  unnecessary  to  refer   to   particular  passages, 

ticularly  great  armies  (Is.  viii.  7,  8  ;  Jer.  xlvL  [Mourning.] 

7,  8  ;  xlvii  2).    7.  Of  help  by  other  nations        2.  It  is  an  expression  of  tender  affection. 

(Jer.  ii  18).  When  Jacob's  sons  came  down  to  Egypt  the 

When  our  Lord  said, '  Whosoever  shall  give  second  time,  and  brought  Benjamin  along  with 

you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  bo-  them,  Joseph,   after    making    some    touching 

cause  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  inquiries  about  his  father,  when  his  eyes  lighted 

he shidl  not  lose  his  reward'  (Mark  ix.  41),  the  on  'his  brother  Benjamin,  his   mother's  son,' 

general  thought  is  plain  to  every  reader,  that  and  he  had  given  utterance  to  a  few  kind  words 

no  service  rendered  to  a  disciple  of  Christ,  out  regarding  him,  he  *  made  haste  ;  for  his  bowels 

of  love  to  his  Master,  though  comparatively  did  yearn   upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought 

small,  should  pass  unrewarded  ;  but  we  in  these  where    to  weep;    and    he    entered    into    his 

more  temperate  climates  are  apt  to  think  that  chamber  and  wept  there'   (Gen.  xliii.  27-30). 

the  instance  our  Lord  mentions  is  of  so  very  Afterwards,  when  he  made  himself  known  to 

trifling  a  nature  as  almost  to  appear  ludicrous,  his  brethren,  we  witness  a  still  more  tender 

But  it  would  not  appear  so  now  to  an  inhabit-  scene  :  '  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself 

ant  of  the  East,  nor  would  it  appear  in  that  before  all  them  that  stood  by  him,  and  he  cried. 
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Gause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  And  he 
'wept  aloud  ;  and  he  said  unto  his  brethren,  I 
am  Joseph:  doth  my  lather  yet  liveT  Then 
giving  utterance  to  some  touching  passages  in 
tiieir  past  history  and  their  present  circum- 
gtances,  *he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck  and  wept,  ami  Beigamin  wept  upon  his 
neck.  Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and 
wept  upon  them'  (xlv.  1-15).  Afterwards, 
when  Jacob  came  down  to  Eg3rpt  with  his 
family,  'Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot  and 
went  up  to  meet  his  father  to  Goshen,  and 
presented  himself  unto  him  ;  and  he  fell  on  his 
neck  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while'  (zlvi 
29  ;  see  also  zliL  21-24). 

Weeping  is  sometimes  an  expression,  not 
simply  of  tender  but  of  deep  affection.  The 
'  woman  which  was  a  sinner,  who,  when  she  knew 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood 
at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  b^^an  to 
wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment,'  has  this 
testimony  given  to  her  by  the  Saviour  himself, 
that  'she  loved  much.'  'What  mean  ye  to 
weep  and  to  break  mine  heart?'  said  Paul  to 
his  Christian  friends  who  besought  him  not  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  there  made  a  prisoner ; 
'  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  (Acts  XXL  11-13). 

3.  Weeping  is  often  an  expression,  not  of 
sorrow  or  of  affection  alone,  but  of  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  When  Naomi  kissed  her  daughters- 
in-law,  Orpah  and  Ruth,  and  sought  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  their  own  country,  *  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept ; '  and  when  she 
continued  her  persuasions  *  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept  again'  (Ruth  i  8-14).  When 
David  was  about  to  part  from  Jonathan  '  they 
kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another, 
until  David  exceeded'  (1  Sam.  xx.  41).  When 
Paul  was  taking  leave  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  'they  all  wept  sore,  and 
fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more'  (Acts  xx. 
87,  38). 

4.  It  is  an  expression  of  sympathy.  At  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  'Jesus  wept'  (John  xi.  85; 
comi)are  ver.  81-83).  The  apostle  Paul  says  : 
'  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep'  (Rom.  xii.  15).  With 
sympathy  there  may  in  some  cases  be  combined 
}>ity,  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  pity.  '  When 
Jesus,'  says  Luke,  '  was  come  near,  he  beheld 
the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  pew!e  !  But  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes'  (Luke  xx.  41, 
42). 

5.  It  is  an  expression  of  joy.  We  have 
among  us  the  phrase,  '  He  wept  for  joy.'  This 
is  usually  in  cases  where  the  joy  is  so  great,  or 
is  of  a  kind  that  it  does  not  find  vent  in  the 
ordinary  expressions  of  joy.  We  do  not  re- 
member any  example  of  this  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  when  Jacob  heard  that  'Joseph  was  yet 
alive,  and  was  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he 


had  wept  for  joy;  but  the  account  of  the 
sacred  historian  is  itill  more  natural:  'And 
Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not' 
(Gen.  xlv.  26).  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
the  New  Zealanders  weeping  ia  a  general  mode 
of  manifesting  joy  {Miss.  Register,  1816,  464, 
466,  469). 

WELL,  an  artificial  reaerroir  of  water ;  bat 
the  word  is  also  used,  especially  in  the  common 
translation,  of  natural  springs  or  fountains  of 
water  (Gen.  xvL  7,  14  ;  Exod.  xr.  27).  In 
Canaan  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  where  ram 
falls  very  irregularly — months  often  passing 
without  any  rain — it  is  of  great  importance  to 
sink  or  form  wells.  The  importance  attached 
to  wells  ia  shewn  by  the  disputes  between  the 
servants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Abimelech's  servants  and  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  other  (Gen.  zxL  25,  80,  31  ;  xxvL 
15,  18-23,  25,  32,  33).  It  appears  from  the 
story  of  Rebekah  that  anciently  the  women, 
particularly  the  daughters  of  the  family,  went 
to  the  wells  to  draw  water  for  the  use  of 
the  household ;  that  the  time  for  doing  this 
was  the  evening,  and  that  they  might  be  seen 
coming  and  going  with  the  pitcher  on  their 
shoulder  (xxiv.  11,  13,  15).  As  Saul  and  his 
servant  went  up  the  hiU  in  search  of  Samuel, 
'  they  found  young  maidens  going  out  to  draw 
water,'  at  whom  they  inquired  whether  he  was 
there  (1  Sam.  ix.  11).  Jeremiah,  describing 
a  terrible  drought  in  the  land  of  Judah,  says : 
'The  nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to 
the  waters ;  they  came  to  the  pits  and  found 
no  water;  they  returned  with  their  vessels 
empty ;  they  were  ashamed  and  confounded, 
and  covered  their  heads'  (xiv.  3).  It  is  still  an 
employment  of  the  women  in  Palestine  to  go  to 
the  wells  and  draw  water.  Dr.  Robinson,  re- 
ferring to  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  the  birthplace 
of  Samson,  says :  '  As  we  passed  on  we  over- 
took no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwanls 
to  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her 
head'  (Robinson,  Res.  iv.  153). 

Wells  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  held  as 
common  property,  and  means  were  taken  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  parties  who  had  or  laid 
claim  to  them,  that  none  might  take  ailvant.ige 
of  the  others,  and  probably  also  that  strangers 
might  not  make  use  of  them.  When  Jacob 
*  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  Ea^l, 
he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and 
lo  there  were  three  fiocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ; 
for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks ; 
and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth. 
And  thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered  ;  and 
they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth, 
and  watered  the  sheej),  and  put  the  stone  again 
upon  the  well's  mouth  in  his  place.*  Jacob,  on 
coming  up  to  them,  said :  '  Lo,  it  is  yet  high 
day,  neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should  be 
gathered  together  :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go 
and  feed  them.  And  they  said.  We  cannot 
until  all  the  flocks  be  gaUiered  together,  and 
till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  : 
then  we  water  the  sheep.  And  while  he  yet 
spake  with  them,  Rachel  came  with  her  fatlier's 
sheep,  for  she  kept  them.  And  Jacob  went 
near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth, 
and  watered  the  flock  of  Rachel'  (Gen.  xxix.  1-10). 


WHALE                             575  WHORE 

In  Arabia  and  other  places  they  are  wont,  whale,  for  though  whales  are  sometinies  found 

•coording  to  Chardin,  to  close  and  cover  up  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  Jonah  was  cast 

their  wells  of  water,  lest  the  sands  put  in  motion  away,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  monstrous  size, 

by  the  winds  should  fill  them  and  stop  them  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  swallowing  a 

up.     This  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  why  man,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  their  gullet 

they  covered  the  mouth  of  the  well  with  a  stone.  Sharks,  however,  ai-e  common  in  the  Mediterra- 

and  their  care  uot  to  leave  it  open  any  time,  nean,and  they,  from  their  size  and  structure,  are 

but  to  stay  till  all  the  flocks  were  gathered  to-  often  not  only  capable  of  swallowing  a  man,  but 

gether  before  they  opened  it,  and  then,  having  whole  men,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  in  their 

drawn  as  much  water  as  was  necessary,  to  cover  bellies   (Parkhurst,  Or.  Lex.  861  ;    see  some 

it  up  again  immediately.     Chardin  also  gives  observations  on  the  c«se  of  Jonah  in  Erskine's 

us  to  understand  that  he  has  known  wells  or  Sketches  of  Church  Hist.  IL  299).     As  to  the 

cisterns  of  water  locked  up  in  the  East ;  and  if  species  of  fish  which  swallowed  up  the  prophet 

not,  that  some  person  is  so  far  the  proprietor  it  must  be  left  undetermined, 

that  no  one  dares  to  open  a  well  or  cistern  but  in  •m'TT-i?  a  t      rr«        ^ 

his  presence.     He  has  often,  he  says,  seen  them  VVMlLAl .     LU)RN.J 

make  use  of  such  precautions  in  divers  parts  of  WHIRL'WIND     fWiKD  1 

Asia,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  •     L          -J 

these  countries.     He  applies  this  fact  to  the  WHORE,  or  Har'lot,  is — 1.  One  that  for 

account    of   Jacob's  watering    Rachel's  flock,  wantonness  or  gain  yields  her  body  to  nuchas- 

supposing  that  she  had  the  key,  and  that  the  tity  ;  and  a  whoremonger  is  one  that  unchastely 

other  shepherds  were  not  allowed  to  open  it  but  deals  with  her.     It  seems  that  anciently  the 

in  her  presence  (Harmer,  Obs.  L  263,  265).  women  who  kept  inns  were  generally  reckoned 

Wells,  however,  did  not  always  exhibit  such  harlots  ;  and  so  an  hostess  and  a  whore  had  the 

peaceful  scenes  as  we  here  witnessed  in  the  case  same  name.     Whores  quickly  become  entirely 

of  Jacob  antl  RacheL     They  were  probably  not  void  of  modesty  and  shame,  and  even  decoy 

unAiequently  the  occasion  of  strife  and  contcn-  men  to  their  lewd  embraces  (Jer.  iii.  3 ;  Prov. 

tion  among  the  shepherds.     When  *  Moses  fled  v.  vii.) 

from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  Whoredom,  uncleanness,  or  fornication,  com- 
of  Midian,  he  sat  down  by  a  well.  Now  the  prebends  all  kinds  of  unchastity  between  men 
priest  of  Midian  had  seven  daughters  ;  and  they  and  women,  whether  between  persons  unmar- 
came  and  drew  water,  and  filled  the  troughs  to  ried ;  or  adultery,  where  one  or  both  are  married; 
water  their  father's  flock.  And  the  shepherds  or  incest,  where  they  are  too  near  of  kin  one  to 
came  and  drove  them  away  ;  but  Moses  stood  another  (Gen.  xxxviiL  24  ;  1  Cor.  v.  1  ;  Gal.  v. 
up  and  heliMjd  them,  and  watered  their  flock.  19).  This  sin,  however  lightly  regarded  by 
And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their  father,  he  multitudes,  is  of  a  very  aggravated  nature.  It 
said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to  disgraces  and  destroys  the  body  (Job  xxxL  9-12; 
day  ?  And  they  said.  An  Egjrptian  delivered  Prov.  v.  11  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18).  It  brings  an  in- 
ns out  of  the  hands  of  the  shepherds,  and  also  delible  stain  on  the  character  (Prov.  vi.  33). 
drew  water  enough  for  us,  and  watered  the  It  infatuates  and  stupifies  the  conscience,  and 
flock'  (Exod.  ii  15-19).  so  hardens  the  heart  that  persons  guilty  of  it 

Of  the  value  that  was  set  on  wells  we  have  rarely  obtain  grace  to  repent  (Hos.  iv.  11; 
an  illustration  in  the  proposal  which  the  Israel-  Prov.  iL  19  ;  Eccles.  vii.  26  ;  Rev.  xxii  11). 
ites  made  to  the  king  of  Edom  when  they  asked  It  is  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  impiety  and 
permission  to  pass  through  his  country  :  *  Let  wickedness  (Prov.  v.  12-14).  It  exposes  per- 
ns pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country:  sons  to  the  vengeance  of  God  in  this  life, 
we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  brings  the  curse  of  God  on  families  and  nations, 
the  vineyards ;  neither  ivill  we  drink  of  the  and  ordinarily  lands  men  in  eternal  misery 
water  of  thy  wells  :  we  will  go  by  the  king's  (Prov.  vii  26,  27  ;  ix.  18  ;  Hos.  iv.  1-8  ;  Rom. 
high  way  ;  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand,  i.  24-29  ;  Eph.  v.  8-6  ;  Rev.  xxL  8).  To  avoid 
nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  falling  into  such  abominable  sins  it  is  necessary 
borders.'  And  when  the  king  of  Edom  refused  to  be  united  to  Christ  and  sanctified  by  his 
their  request,  they  renewed  it,  saying :  *  We  spirit  (1  Cor.  vi,  10,  11)  ;  to  live  under  a  deep 
will  go  by  the  high  way  ;  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  impression  of  Gk>d's  holiness,  omniscience,  and 
drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it ;  I  of  the  judgment  to  come  (Gen.  xxxix.  9  ;  Heb. 
will  only,  without  doing  anything  else,  go  xiii.  4)  ;  to  shun  light  and  lewd  companions, 
through  on  my  feet'  (Num.  xx.  17-19).  and  all  immodest  apparel  (Prov.  v.  8,  9) ;  to  be 

___  .__              *xt-i         ^  j^  y.        *xi.  diligent  in  lawful  business  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1,  2  ; 

WHALE,  one  of  the  laa^t  fishes  of  the  ^  g^^   ^  g),  and  to  marr>',  if  needful  and 

ocean  ;  b«t  though  the  word  occurs  m  the  K  T  ^^^  ^  cultivate  a  Christian  affection  in 

S  2*°-..^.^'  *L°^'^"•.  ^?l  ^^*  ?^f "•  A*^?  the  married  state  (1  Cor.vii.2,9 ;  Prov. v.  15-19). 

Matt  xiL  40,  and  also  m  the  margm  in  Job  xk  g.  Such  as,  contrary  to  covenant  or  profes- 

1,  and  P8.1XXIV.  18,  the  Hebrew  word  p:n,  and  ^j        apostatUe  from   the  true   worship   and 

tiie  Greek  .crrrof,  are  so  translated,  they  do  not  gg^vice  of  God.     The  Jews  are  represented  as 

8ignifyawhalespecificdly,butanykijgefish,asea  ^^ores,  hariots,  and  adulteresses,  because,  in 

monster.     In  the  Book  of  Jonah  the  creature  apostasy  from  God,  they  prostituted  themselves 

which  sw^owed  him  up  is  called  simply  T\  {a  ^  ^  dependence  on  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 

fish)t  and  ^HD!!*!  (a  great  JUh) ;  so  that  it  deter-  Chaldsans,  and  others,   instead  of  (>od,  and 

mines  nothing  as  to  the  species,  neither  does  copied  after  their  idolatries.     This  is  a  figure 

ir^ot,  the  word  used  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xii  40).  of  speech  which  lb  much  used  by  the  prophets, 

There  ii  in  fact  no  reason  to  think  it  was  a  particularly  in  reference  to  idolatry  (Jer.  iiL ; 


WIDOW  t 

IbA.  ZTl.  nlii ;  Ho*.  L  11).  The  Foptali 
Mate  !a  called  tlie  great  whore,  and  mother  ot 
bariot*  aod  abominBtiona,  because  of  her  noted 
■poataa;  and  idolatiy,  and  her  decoying  others 
into  it ;  and  rach  apostoiy  ie  caUed  fornication, 
whoredom,  or  adi^ter;  (Rev.  Tvil.  zix.  S). 
Whorish  i>— 1.  Qiven  to  foniicatlon  or  adnltai^ 
(FroT.  vL  26).  3.  Qiren  to  idolatry  and  apoa- 
tuy  Iroxa  Qod  <Eiek.  tL  9). 

WliyOW,  a  womiui  whose  boibuid  i»  dead. 
It  appears  that  anciently  widows,  as  in  tlii' 
preseot  day,  wore  a  particular  drtss  (Oen. 
lUTiiL  14).  More  than  200  yeus  before  th» 
giving  of  the  law,  widows  whoH  huibanda  had 
left  them  childless  married  his  younger  onmir 
ried  brother,  to  obtain  seed  for  the  one  de- 
ceased. Thus  Tamar  married  the  two  eldet- 
sons  of  Judah,  sud  had  the  thiid  promised  to 
her  (xiiTiiL  6-3 1,  36).  Under  the  Mosaic  la* 
thia  was  eipieealj  enjoined  (Deut  ixt.  G-IO). 
He  piactice  was  not  confined  to  brothera-iu- 
law,  but  was  extended  to  more  difltant  relation^ 
at  may  be  seen  in  the  eiampls  of  Boai,  who 
married  Buth  after  (he  hud  been  refused  by  a 
nearer  Idnsman  (Ruth  it.  1-13).  Aa  widows  are 
often  oTBrloohitd  by  men.  Owl  has  claimed  a 
peculiar  iiit«reat  in  thtim,  aa  their  husband, 
aupporlw,  and  juilgs  (Ps.  liviii.  S  ;  cilvi.  9). 
He  charged  the  Hahrewa  to  take  peculiar  care 
of  them,  and  of  fatherleas  children  (Dent.  »iT, 
S9  ;  Is.  i.  17).  Be  hath  denounced  terrible 
punishment  agaiDst  such  as  oppress  and  injure 
them  (ExDiLiiii.  22-24;  Mai.  iiL&).  Underthe 
gospel  the  chuTvh  is  to  provide  for  those  that 
are  widows  indeed — i.e,  widows  of  a  good  char- 
acter, humble,  and  liberal  when  able,  and  now 
grown  old  and  truly  diittituto  ;  but  younger 
widows  nro  advisel  to  murry  again  (1  Tim.  v. 
3-1II).  To  shew  ItindncsB  to  widows  is  a  noted 
bntach  ot  true  religion  (Job  nil.  13  ;  Jjmes  i. 
S7).  To  mark  their  desoUtion,  and  being  de- 
prived of  all  joy,  honour,  and  comfort,  JeruMjem 
and  Babylon  are  likanoj  to  widows  (Lam.  L  I ; 
V,  3  ;  U  livii.  8.  9). 

WILTJERNE-Sa,  Deseut,  b  wild,  barren,  nn- 
cultivated  country  ;  but  of  this  as  of  other 
things  there  may  be  greater  and  leu  degrees. 
Tlie  wilderness  through  whirh  the  Israelites 
journeyed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  is  called  '  that 
great  and  terrible  wilderness'  (Dent  L  19  ;  viii. 
15) ;  but  these  nonls  often,  particularly  in  the 
Gospels,  signify  nothing  more  than  a  country 
fitter  for  pasture  than  as  amble  land,  or  little 
cultivated  and  but  thinly  Inhabited.  A  wilder- 
ness or  desert  was  often  not  without  lis  towns 
or  Til1a^;es,  or  towns  and  villages  might  be  in 
the  neigh  bourhoo<l.  We  read  of  '  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness'  (Ps.  Iiv.  12,  13  ;  Joel  i.  19  ; 
Luke  XV.  i).  We  rend  of  our  Lord  taking  his 
diacipli-a  'aside  privately  into  a  desert  place, 
belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethiaida.  And 
the  people,  when  they  knew  it,  followed  him  ; 

■      ■        '■      Jay  began  to  wear  awny,  the 


id  the  m 


lay,  that  they  may  go  into  the  towns 
and  country  round  about,  and  loilge,  and  get 
victuals,  for  wii  are  here  in  a  desert  place ' 
(Luke  ii.  10,  12).  Soma  deserts  were  named 
from  towns  which  were  silnated  in  them,  or  lay 
near  them,  as  the  wilderness  of  Maon  (1  Sam. 
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iiiiL  34,  35),  the  « 
1),  the  wildemeas  of  Ziph  (xivL  2),  the  wilder- 
ness ot  Tekoah  (2  Chron.  ix.  20). 

WIL'LOW,  B  well-known  species  of  trea 
which  grows  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in  other 
moist  situations,  and  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  ot  its  growth.  Among  the  trees  of 
which  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  take 
branches  with  which  to  erect  their  booths  on 
occasion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclea,  were 
'willows  of  the  brook'  (Lev.  niii.  4U}.  In  the 
description  of  Behemoth  in  the  Book  of  Job  it 
is  said  :  *  Be  lieth  under  the  ahady  treea ;  tiw 
willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  al»ut'  (xl. 
21,  22).  The  Jewish  eapUfea  in  Babyhm  that 
raised  their  plaint :  *  by  the  riven  of  Babylon 
there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  whea  we 
remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  onr  harps  upon 
the  willowB  In  the  midst  thereof  (Ps.  cxixviL 
1,  2).  In  representing  the  restoration  and 
flonrishing  condition  of  the  Jews  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  Jehovah  says  :  '  I  will 
pour  water  on  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods 
upon  dry  ground  :  I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon 
thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offapring- 
And  they  ahall  spring  up  aa  among  the  grass 
— as  willows  by  the  water  couiaes'  (Is.  iliv. 
3,4). 
WIND,  air  in  motion.  The  Hebrews  speak 
f  four  principal  winds,  just  as  we  do.  '  The 
Drth  wind  cb^veth  away  rain ;'  but  in  the 
largia  it  is  rendered  '  bringeth  forth  rain' 
'rov.  iiv.  23}.  Hence,  perhaps,  that  beauti- 
ful personiflcation  :  '  Awake,  O  north  wind, 
and  eome  thon  south;  blow  upon  my  garden, 
that  the  spires  may  flow  out'  (Song  iv.  Idl. 
The  south  wind  on  the  other  hand  brought 
heat  with  it :  '  When  ye  see  the  sonth  wind  blow, 
ye  say,  there  will  be  heat,  and  so  it  conieth  lo 
pass'  (Luke  liL  55  ;  a>'e  also  Job  ixivii.  17). 
The  east  wind  is  more  frequently  relerred  to  in 
the  Scripture*  than  any  other  wind.  It  is 
called  a  wind  from  the  wilderness  (Job  i.  19); 
is  represented  as  very  violent  (Hosea  rilL  15  : 
Jer.  iv.  11-13 ;  iviii.  17) ;  as  having  a  baneful 
iuHuence  on  vegetation  ((Jen.  ili.  6,  23  ,-  Ezek. 
ivii.  10;  lii.  12);  and  as  destruolive  of  shipn 
at  sea  (Ps.  xlviiL  7  ;  Eick.  iiviL  26  ;  Jonah 
iv.  (j).  Some  ot  these  passages  proliably  refrr 
to  the  hot  sntfocating  south-east  vimt,  whii'i 
is  known  by  the  namen  ot  the  simoon  and  tin- 
ssmiel,  of  which  ftightful  accounts  have  bei'ii 
given  by  various  travellers  (Haniier  L  1(>^  ;  iv. 
15  ;  Brace's  Tmvela)  ;  but  according  to  Burck- 
hanlt,  one  ot  the  most  accurate  and  trustworthy 
observers,  these  accounts  are  greatly  eiaggerat«l 
(Burekhardfa  Trar.  in  Xtdna,  30J).     However, 

sitreme  violence  of  the  simoon,  we  are  dispi-ii-"l 
lo  admit  that  fact,  and  to  suppose  ttiat  Bunii- 
hardt  had  only  not  eiperienceii  it. 

Whirlwinds  are  often  ref.'rred  to  in  Scripturr, 
and  are  a  violent  wind  whirling  about  in  a  some- 
vhat  circular  manner.  Tliough  whirlnimla  arp 
[HThaps  met  with  in  a  greater  or  leas  de^^m 
in  most  countries,  they  appc-ir  to  be  peculiarly 
violent  in  soina  parts  ot  A.-<in,  as  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  also  in  Africa.  They  swrep  alon;: 
[he  couutry,  perhaps  in  different  dirwtiona.  in  a 
manner  truly  tenific,  carrying  away  before  them 
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Muid,  branches  of  trees,  and  the  stubble  of  the 
flelids ;  -whirling  travellers  off  their  feet,  and 
easting  them  down  to  the  ground  ;  carrying  off 
the  roofs  of  houses,  or  overturning  them  alto- 
gether, and  scattering  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  built  all  over  the  country.  '  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  he  alludes  to  this  phenomenon,'  says 
Morier,  'is  very  striking:  'The  whirlwind 
shall  take  them  away  as  stubble '  (Is.  Ix.  24) ; 
'  They  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing 
before  the  whirlwind'  (zviL  18).  In  the  Psalms 
(IxxziiL  13)  we  read  :  'Make  them  like  a  wheel, 
as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.'  This  is  happily 
illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirl- 
wind, which  frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble 
over  a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion' 
(Morier,  Second  Jcumey  through  Penia^  etc 
202). 

It  would  appear  that  in  reference  to  Canaan 
whirlwinds  occurred  particularly  in  the  south 
(Is.  zxL  1  ;  Zech.  iz.  14).  When  whirlwinds 
occur  over  the  sea  they  are  commonly  produc- 
tive of  waterspouts,  a  phenomenon  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Ps.  xliL  7.  Whirlwinds  in 
desert  sandy  countries  are  apt  to  give  rise  to 
moving  pillars  of  sand,  the  tops  of  which  some- 
times reach  to  the  clouds. 

Tb  express  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  'the  wings  of  the  wind'  (Ps. 
zviiL  10  ;  civ.  8).  Of  the  same  figure  we  have 
a  beautiful  application  in  that  passage  in 
Malachi :  '  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  on 
his  wings.'  This  we  presume  refers  to  the  re- 
fireshing  current  of  air  which  accompanies  the 
rising  of  the  sun  in  at  least  some  parts  of  the  East 
Burckhardt,  when  travelling  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
says  :  '  We  crossed  the  plain  at  sunrise,  and  the 
firesh  air  of  the  morning  was  extremely  agreeable. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  much  compensates  for 
the  miseries  of  travelling  in  the  Arabian  desert  as 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  every  morning  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  tiie  break  of  day  and  of  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun,  which  is  always  accompanied,  even 
in  the  hottest  season,  with  a  refreshing  breeze. 
It  was  an  Invariable  custom  with  me,  at  setting 
out  early  in  the  morning,  to  walk  on  foot  for  a 
few  hours  in  advance  of  the  caravan ;  and  as 
eigoyments  are  comparative,  I  believe  that  I  de- 
rived from  this  practice  greater  pleasure  than 
any  which  the  most  luxurious  capitals  can 
afford'  (Burckhardt,  Tratu  in  Syria,  476). 

WINK    [VnrE.] 

WINTER    [Seasons  op  the  Year.] 

WISDOM.  1.  Prudence  and  discretion  to  per- 
eeive  what  is  fit  or  unfit  to  be  done  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  man- 
ner, or  end  of  an  action  (Eccles.  ii.  12-14).  2. 
Knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences :  so  Moses  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
(Acts  viL  22).  8.  Invention,  skill,  and  dexter- 
ity in  planning  and  executing  curious  or  diffi- 
cult works.  With  such  wisdom  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  were  endowed  to  fashion  the  tabernacle 
and  its  pertinents  (Exod.  xxxi  2-11).  4.  Cun- 
ning or  craftiness  in  carrying  on  projects  :  such 
was  the  wisdom  of  Pharaoh  in  oppressing  the 
2p 


Hebrews  (Exod.  i  10)  ;  and  of  Jonadab,  who 
contrived  how  Amnon  might  lie  with  his  half- 
sister  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8  ;  see  aHo  Job  v.   13). 
The  last  three  are  called  '  the  wisdom  of  this 
world'  (1  Cor.  ii  6).     6.  Natural  instinct  and 
sagacity  :  thus  the  ostrich  is  made  without  wis- 
dom   (Job  xxxix.    17).       6.   True    godliness, 
wherein  one  being  taught  of  God  to  know  his 
will,  seeks  what  is  proper  and  shuns  what  is 
improper,  and  studies  to  perform  every  duty  in 
the    proper  season  thereof  (Job    xxviil    28 ; 
Ps.  xc.  12).    This  wisdom  is  from- above — is  a 
special  gift  of  God  ;  is  pttre,  making  men  care- 
ful to  avoid  error  and  everything  sinful,  and  to 
cleave  to  truth  and  holiness  ;  is  peaceable,  dis- 
posing men  to  make  and  keep  peace  with  others 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  holiness  ;  it  is  gentU, 
disposing  men  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
others,  and  to  foi^give  iojuries  and  interpret 
everything  in  the  best  sense  it  will  bear  ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  entreated,  making  men  readily  receive 
the  persuasions  of  God's  Word,  and  yield  to  good 
counsel  and  reason ;  it  \b/uU  of  mercy  and  pity 
towards  such  as  are  in  poverty  and  distress,  or  have 
offended  ;  it  is  full  of  poMi/rui^s-'benevolence, 
liberality,  brotherly-kindness  ;  it  is  voithout  par- 
tiality, not  preferring  one  to  another  on  carnal 
accounts ;  and  vrithout  hypocrisy,  disposing  a 
man  to  unfeigned  holiness,  and  to  judge  himself 
by  the  law  whereby  he  judges  others  (James  iii. 
17).     7.  The  gospel  is  called  wisdom,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  or  hidden  wisdom  : 
it  is  a  display  of  the  wise  purposes  and  methods 
of  God  concerning  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
renders  them  wise  unto  solvation.    No  creature 
could  discover  it    Anciently  it  was  altogether 
unknown  among  the  Gentile  nations,  and  was 
but  darkly  revealed  to  the  Jews  in  mysterious 
types  ;  nor  is  it  even  now  fully  understood  (1 
Cur.  iL  6,  7).     8.  Christ  is  called  wisdom,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  :  as  God  he  is  infinitely  Wise 
(1  Cor.  L  24) ;  as  God-man  mediator  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid  in 
him  ;  he  hath  infinite  wisdom  for  managing  all 
the  affairs  of  providence  and  grace  to  promote 
our  salvation  ;  in  him  is  given  the  most  g^rand 
and  full  display  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  (CoL  ii  8) ;  he  is  made  of  God  to  us  Mrisdom ; 
he  savingly  reveals  to  us  the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  and  renders  us  wise  unto  salvation  (1  Cor. 
I  80).    Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children  : 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  winebibber  or  glutton- 
ous person,  but  one  perfectly  righteous,  and  the 
true  Messiah,  is  truly  believed,  professed,  and 
evidenced  by  the  practice  of  his  true  followers  ; 
and  the  gospel,  and  true   godliness   founded 
thereon,  are  sufficiently  acknowledged  to  be  full 
of  wisdom,  holiness,  and  equity,  and  by  such 
as  devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  holiness  are  vindicated  against  all  the  cavils 
of  the  ungodly  (Matt  xi  19).    The  mouth  of 
the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom  :  when  the  dis- 
courses of  others  are  wicked  or  vain  his  are 
pious  and  profitable,  flowing  from  an  inward 
knowledge  of  God,  turning  upon  divine  things 
as  their  subject,  and  tending  to  render  men  wise 
unto  salvation  (Ps.  xxxvii.  80).     In  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  : 
God  wisely  so  ordered  it  that  neither  by  the 
discoveries  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  nor  by  all  their  philosophy,  did  the 
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heathens  atteih  to  the  true  and  saving  knowledge 
of  God  (1  Gor.  L  21).  The  wisdom  of  this 
worid  and  of  its'prinoes,  which  comes  to  nought, 
is  their  carnal  jwlicy  in  managing  temporal  or 
state  affairs,  or  the  maxima  relative  thereto, 
which  oft  rather  promote  rain  than  secme  men 
against  it  (1  Cor.  iL  7).  Fleshly  wisdom  is  that 
craft  and  carnal  policy  which  tends  to  promote 
the  service  of  sin  or  merely  worldly  ends  (2 
Cor.  L  12).  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people^  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  you — f.e.  in  irony  ye  im- 
agine yourselves  the  only  wise  persons,  sikI  that 
if  you  were  dead  knowledge  of  divine  things 
would  perish  fh>m  the  earth  (Job  xii.  2).  Scorn- 
en  seek  wisdom,  but  find  it  not :  their  attempts 
towards  knowledge  do  but  render  them  vain  and 
self-conceited  (Prov.  xiv.  6).  Tb  preach  the 
gospel  with  winiom  of  wordi,  or  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  or  excellency  of  speech,  is  to  do  it  in 
bombast  and  affected  eloquence,  pompous  and 
swollen  phrases  (1  Cor.  L  17 ;  iL  1,  4). 

WIT,  Wot,  to  know  (Gen.  xxl  26).  *  We  do 
you  to  wit'  is  an  obsolete  phrase  for  we  in- 
form you,  we  let  you  know  (2  Cor.  viii  1).  To 
be  at  one's  wits*  end  is  to  be  in  such  a  perplex- 
ity as  not  to  know  what  to  do  (Ps.  cvii  27). 
Wittingly  is  wisely,  warily,  well  knowing  what 
he  did  (Gen.  xlviiL  14).  WiUy  is  dexterous  ; 
that  requires  great  wisdom  and  skill  (Prov.  viiL 
12). 

WrTNESS,  one  who  bears  testimony  to  any- 
thing he  has  seen  or  heard,  or  had  cognisance  of, 
more  especially  if  it  is  given  judicially,  or  upon 
oath.  By  the  Mosaic  law  no  person  was  to  be 
condemned  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  but 
at  least  two  or  three  were  required  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  a  i)crson.  As  some  men,  especially  such 
as  are  given  to  swearing  in  their  common  con- 
versation, by  prejudice,  by  the  iufluence  of  a 
bribe,  or  by  other  causes,  are  ready  to  swear 
falsely,  God,  to  deter  the  Hebrew  witnesses 
from  fobe  swearing,  appointed  them  to  begin  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  him  that  was 
condemned  to  death  upon  the  footing  of  their 
deposition  by  casting  the  first  stone  at  him 
(Deut  xviL  6,  7).  If  a  witness  was  detected  of  false 
testimony,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  same 
punishment  as  that  to  which  his  false  deposition 
tended  to  bring  his  neighbour  (Deut.  xix.  16-21). 

WOLF,  a  well-known  beast  of  prey.  It  has 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  dog  that  some 
naturalists,  as  Linnsus  and  Pennant,  reckoned 
it  of  the  same  genus  ;  but  its  dispositions  are 
very  different  from,  and  even  opposite  to  those 
of  the  dog.  Dogs  have  an  utter  repugnance  to 
wolves  ;  and  they  never  meet  but  either  the 
death  or  the  flight  of  the  weaker  party  is  the 
result  It  is  plain  from  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  dog  (Buffon,  uVa^  IlisL  iv. 
196,  197,  200). 

The  common  species  of  wolf  is  very  generally 
diffused.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  {Th.  207).  This  is  doubtless  the 
species  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  especially  in  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  a  sheep  in  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  lime  outruns  the  shep- 


herd. He  is  fierce  and  cruel,  and  yet  he  is  a 
dastardly  animaL  He  never  fights  but  from 
necessity,  not  from  courage  or  choice.  The 
senses  of  the  wolf  are  excellent,  particulaiiy  his 
sense  of  smeU.  He  scents  his  prey  while  yet  at 
a  distance.  He  is  very  voracious,  and  though 
he  prefers  living  to  dead  animals,  yet  he  devours 
the  most  putvid  carrion.  Wolves  have  been 
known  to  follow  armies,  to  come  in  troops  to 
the  field  of  battle  where  bodies  are  carelessly 
interred,  and  to  tear  them  up  and  devour  them 
with  insatUble  avidity  (/ft.  204). 

Though,  like  other  females,  the  she-wolf  is 
naturally  more  timid  than  the  male,  yet  when 
her  young  ones  are  attacked  she  defends  them 
with  intrepidity,  loses  all  sense  of  danger,  and 
becomes  perfectly  furious  (lb.  202). 

In  the  Scriptures  wolves  are  spoken  of  figura- 
tively as  representing  persecutors  of  the  people 
of  God.  '  Behold,'  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
'I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves'  (Matt  x.  16) ;  and  to  the  Seventy  he 
said  :  '  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves*  (Luke  x.  8).  But  others  besides  open 
persecutors  are  spoken  of  under  the  designation 
of  wolves  :  '  Beware  of  false  prophets,*  said  our 
Lord  on  another  occasion, '  which  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  arc  ravening 
wolves'  (Matt  vii.  15) ;  and  Paul  in  his  parting 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephcsus 
said : '  This  I  know,  that  after  my  departure  shsll 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  yon,  not  sparing 
the  flock'  (Acts  xx.  29).  The  Scriptures  make 
repeated  reference  to  the  ravenousness  of  the 
wolf  in  the  evening,  when  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  pressed  with  hunger  (Jcr.  v.  6  ;  Hab.  i.  8 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  3).  When  we  think  of  the  doings  of 
wolves  as  represented  in  these  passages,  what  a 
beautiful  pictures  does  Isaiah  set  before  us  when 
he  says :  *  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb ' 
(xi.  6)  ;  and  again  :  *  Tlie  wolf  and  tlie  lamb 
shall  feed  together'  (Ixv.  25). 

WORLD.  Tlie  Jews  distinguish  the  world, 
in  respect  of  place,  into  the  lower  world  of  earth 
and  air,  the  world  of  heaven  and  stars,  and  the 
highest  world  ;  or,  as  others,  the  world  of  earth 
and  air,  the  world  of  angels,  the  world  of  spheres 
and  stars,  and  the  highest  world  of  spirits  de- 
parted, called  the  third  heaven.  In  respect  of 
duration,  they  distinguish  it  into  the  old  worid 
before  the  flood,  the  present  world  before  the 
Messiah,  the  world  to  come  under  the  Messiah, 
the  world  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  eternal 
world.  In  allusion  to  these  divisions  Paul 
mentions  worlds  (Ueb.  i.  2).  In  Scripture 
world  denotes — 1.  The  world  containing,  and 
that  either  the  whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earih 
together,  and  all  things  therein  (John  L  10),  or 
the  heavens  and  what  they  contain  (Ps.  xc.  2), 
or  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth  (Ps.  ixiv.  1  ; 
xcviii.  7).  2.  The  men  that  dwell  on  this 
earth  ;  and  that  either  all  of  them  (Rom.  v.  12) ; 
or  an  indefinite  number  of  them  (John  vii  4  ; 
Is.  xiiL  11)  ;  or  many,  a  gre^it  ])art  of  them, 
(Matt,  xviii.  7  ;  John  iv.  42)  ;  or  all  or  mast  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  extent  (Luke  ii.  1  ;  Rev.  xiii.  3)  ; 
or  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Je\»-s 
(Rom.  xi.  12  ;  1  John  ii.  2) ;  or  the  wicked  and 
unregenerate  part  of  mankind,  so  called  because 
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they  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  on  earth  in  Palestine.    It  is  well  known  that  it  contains 

(John  zlv.  17,  22  ;  xv.  18,  19 ;  xviL  9, 14 ;  1  much  of  a  bitter  principle,  and  becMise  the  Ho* 

John  y.  19).     8.  The  carnal  corruption  that  pre-  brews  considered  bitter  plants  as  pemicions  and 

▼ails  on  earth  (Gal.  i.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2  ;  James  i.  even  poisonous,  theinspired  writers  oftep  express 

27  ;  1  John  iL  15,  16).     4.  A  worldly  or  earthly  by  wormwood  what  is  disagreeable,  hurtful, 

■  state  and  condition  (Ps.  IxxUL  12;  Luke  xvi.  deleterious  (Rosen.  Bot.  116,  118). 

8  ;  1  John  ir.  5) ;  under  which  may  be  reduced  Idolatry,  apostasy,  and  other  wickedness,  are 

the  outward  honours,  pleasures,  and  good  things  likened  to  wormwood  :  how  obnoxious  to  €kxi 

of  the  present  life  (Gal.  vi.  14  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  31).  and  his  people,  and  in  the  end  how  bitter  to 

ChriHt's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  is  not  sinners  themselves!  (Dent  xxiz.  18  ;  Amos  v.  7). 

earthly  in  its  rise,  nature,  or  tendency  (John  The  end  of  an  harlot  is  bitter  as  wormwood  and 

xviiL  36).     That  world  denotes  the  heavenly  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword :  what  pain,  and 

state  (Luke  xx.  85).    The  world  to  come  signi-  ruin  of  character,  of  body  and  soul,  follow  upon 

fles  the  gospel  period  after  the  resurrection  of  whoredom  and  uncleannessl  (Prov.  v.  4).    Afflic- 

Christ,  or  the  church  in  her  N.  T.  form  (Heb.  tions  and  calamities  are  like  wormwood  (Lam. 

iL  5  ;  vi.  5),  or  the  future  and  etemnl  state  iiL  15,  19 ;  Jer.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Bev.  viiL 

(Matt  xiL  32).     Tlie  elect  and  saints  are  given  11). 

out  of  the  world :  set  aside  from  the  rest  of  man-  rrrr^-Dtci-nm   x    -l       j            .^i. 

kind,  to  be  saved  by  and  subject  to  Christ  WORSHIP,  to  bow  down  with  reverence; 

(John  xvii.  6,  9) ;  but  they  are  not  out  of  it  in  ^'^^  ^  ^°"^'P  "-J:  ^\J^  reverence  gven  to 

Jespect  of  their  abode  while  they  live  on  earth  ?5®  possessed  of  authonty  or  worth  (Matt  ij^ 

(Jota  xvu.  15).     Men's  tongue  is  a  world  of  ^^J^"^"^  ^6 ;   Luke  xiv.  10).     2.  Outward 

iniquity:  its  words  involve  a  vast  amount  of  ",^f^°?«  ^°i?T' -^Tn."  f  acknowledgment 

wickedness  (James  iu  6)  °^  ^®**y  (^***^  ^^-  ^^)-     '•  Inward  rehgious 

It  is   probably  a  common  idea  that  when  ^**;°7^»  "^^^^^  ^'^^  *^  on,  trusts  to,  loves. 

Peter  de^ribes  the  future  destruction  of  the  and  fears  God,  because  of  lus  infinite  exceUency, 

world  (2  Pet  iii.  10,  12,  13),  he  means  that  its  ^f^^''^^^*  7^^T»  "*.^  ^®  }^^  ^^""^  17' 
soUd  substance  wUl  be  utterly  consumed,  if  not  24).  The  samts  are  the  circumcn«on,  or  really 
even  annihilated  by  fire.  This  opinion  rests  ".^f'^f?  persons,  who  worship  God  m  the  spint, 
upon  a  prevaUing  idea  that  such  is  the  effect  of  Z'^^  ^Ju '^  ,«P*"*^  P?^«"  actuated  by  the 
c^bustion.  But  chemistry  shews  us  that  in  ^«  ?  ^hos^  Mid  m  the  way  of  viewing  and 
combustion,  how  fiercely  soever  the  fire  may  J«*l>^  "^^^P^  ^  *  ""^^  P^  ^P"™.**  "*^ 
rage,  no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  annihilated  ;  5*''®  "f  confidence  m  the  flesh,  renouncmg  all 
tlut  fire  only  changes  the  form  of  substances,  dependence  on  the  world,  and  particularly  on 
ChemUtry,  morwver,  teaches  us  that  the  greater  *J«1''  °^  nghteousnMs,  for  acceptance,  or  on 
and  more  solid  parts  of  our  globe  have  already  *^5"'  strength  for  performance  of  duty,  but  re- 
undergone  combustion,  and  that  though  heat  Joice  in  Chnst  as  their  husband,  nghteousness, 
may  Sgain  melt  them,  it  cannot  hum  them,  strength,  portion,  and  Lord  (PhiL  in.  3), 
Nor  is  there  anything  upon  or  within  the  earth 
capable  of  combustion  but  vegetables,  animals, 

and  a  few  gases.     All  this  corresponds  very  Y 
much    with    the    language    of    Peter:   'The 

heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  -._,  a  t>      r^         i 

elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;    the  Jf**AK.     LiiME8.J 

Mrth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  yEL'EK   (pS  is  rendered  in  the  eommon 
be  burned  up         Nevertheless,   he  adds,  *  we  transhition  in  Joel  i.  4 ;  iL  25  ;  and  Nahum  iil 
according  to  his  promise  look  for  new  heavens  jg    ^q    cankencorm,  a  worm  which  devours 
and  a  new  earth,  wherem  dwelleth  nghteous-  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^e  earth.     In  Ps.  cv.  84;  Jer.  li. 
ness    (Hitchcock,  Religicm  of  Otology,  6).  gS,  it  is  rendered  caterpillar.     It  is,  however, 
WORMS,  a  well-known  class  of  animals,  of  plain  from  Nahum  iii.  16  that  it  does  not  belong 
wliich  there  are  numerous  genera  and  species,  to  the  class  of  worms,  but  is  a  flying  insect     It 
Under  the  name  worm  the  sacred  writers  pro-  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  locust  (Gesenius^ 
bably  refer  to  and  include  various  species ;  but  Lex,  360).    Locusts,  indeed,  are  mentioned  along 
as  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  determine  them,  we  with  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  of  locusts 
shall  be  content  with  the  general  designation  of  there  are  various  species, 
the  class.    To  denote  men's  earthliness,  mean- 
ness, weakness,  and  exposure  to  danger  and  cor- 
ruption, they  are  called  worms  (Job  xxv.  6).     To  2 
mark   our  Saviour's  debasement   and  bloody 
suffering,  he  calls  himself  a  worm  and  no  man 

(Ps.  xxu.  6).     Conscience,  as  for  ever  upbraid-  ZAMZUM^IMS,  or  ZiTziMS,  a  race  of  giants 

ing  and  tormenting  the  wicked  in  hell,  is  callwl  which  dwelt  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  had 

a  worm  that  dieth  not,  but,  as  it  were,  for  ever  their  country  ravaged  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 

preys  on  their  vitals  (Mark  ix.  44).  ^iv.  5).     They  were  afterwards  cut  off  or  driven 

«,T^,««,,»'^^-rx     f»     ^^  1 1              11       XI  from  it  by  the  Ammonites,  who  took  possession 

WORMWOOD.    The  ChiUdee  as  well  as  the  ^^  ^heir  country  and  dwelt  in  their  st4d  (Dent 

other  Oriental  translators,  and  the  rabbins,  unnni-  ^  20  21) 

mously  interpret  the  Hebrew  word  by  wormwood,  '      ' 

^*Bnd  this  signification  also  completely  ngroes  with  ZAUED,  or  Ze'red,  the  name  of  a  valley  or 

the  context  in  every  passage  where  the  word  occurs,  brook  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Moab,  which 

There  is  more  than  one  species  of  this  plant  found  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  southern  eztre- 
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mity,  vtai  He  jonmeyings  of  tlie  Israelites  understands  by  it  a  spedes  ci  deer  or  antdope 

through. tf^  irildemess  appear  to  have  been  (Lex,  248). 

considered  as  ended  (Dent  iL  14).      The  word 

I .    .«      .      .            _^            ,  XI-  ZETKAS,  the  only  pions  lawyer  we  read  of  in 

^  signifies  «a  nver,  a  stream,  whether  one  Scriptui^,.  Whether  his  learning  respected  the 

that  flows  constantly  from  a  fountain,  or  one  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  we  ImSw  nStT  but  he 

which  springs  up  from  rain  or  snow-water  on  ^  ^  "SoitS  Christian,   whom,  togeth^  with 

the  mountains,  and  then  disappears  m  summer  ^    ^      p^  ^,,,^^  Titus  to  bri^  with  him 

It  also  sigmfies /aviOley  with  a  nyer  or  tonent,  to  Nicopolis,  and  to  take  can  they  were  suffi. 

a  low  place  watered  by  a  str«un    (Gesen.  648).  dently  ^vided  for  in  the  journey  (Tit  iiL  12. 

It  may  accordingly  mean  either  a  torrent  or  the  -^^x                                     *         ^  \              -> 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  thus  corresponding  with  the 

Arabic  vxtdy.    In  Num.  zxL  12  the  translation  ZERUB'BABEL.  the  leader  of  the  Jews  who. 
is  '  the  valley  of  Zared ;'  inDeut  iL  13  it  is  'the  by  the  permiasion  of  Cyrus,  returned  fh>m  cap- 
brook  Zered*  (Rosen.  Otog.  iiL  168).  tivity  in  Babylon  to  their  own  country  (Enra  iL 
ZAREPHATH.  or  Sarm/ta.  a  city  belonging  }*}\'    ^f  was  descended  in  a  direct  Una  from 

to  Zidon.  where  a  widow  dwelt  who  lodged  and  ^!>^  ^JS^^-^*  «^^°  fri"^"""^^ 

sustained  the  prophet  Elgah  in  the  toe  of  a  of  Judah  (2  Kinjp  xxiv.  8  •  1  Chron.  m  16-19), 

dearth,  and  while  doing  «2  «her  barrel  of  meal  ^^  V^^^,""^  ^  !?^-V^V  ^""^  ^^  ''^ 

wasted  not.  neither  did  her  cruse  of  oU  faU'  ^™  "',^??^?  <^***->  l?^'    ^  '?!'  "V""' 

(1  Kings  XTiL  8-16;  Luke  iv.  26).    There  are  Jf^%^^^*^,?*  ^"^^^ ^  ^'^^i"^ 

largeTuitntities  of  mbbUh  lying  in  the  plain  ^.^^ffP^.^J?.^  »S  ^.^^T**  ^itJi^J^^K 

thi^  hours  to  the  south  of  Zid^n.  and  thie  is  J?  ?  ^^^^  "^  27).     He  is  al«>  caUed    Sheah- 

a  small  vUlage  on  the  mountain  a  mile  or  two  ^'^"^  ^}^  P™«  of  Judah.   and  it  >«  uid  he 

to  the  east,  which  the  Arabs  caU  Sarphant  or  !T  "f^®  governor  by  Cyrus  (Eaa  l  8.  11 ;  v. 

Sarafand,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  modem  if »  ^f  >•    ^^^^P"  *^?  ^^  ^"*  ^  ^^"^"^  »^ 

representative  of  Zarephath  or  Sarepte  (Amer,  *^«  "^^^"^  ^  Babylonish  name. 

Miss.  Her,  1824. 100 ;  Ih,  1837.  442  ;  Wilson,  ZERUTAH  is  perhaps  commonly  supposed  to 

a218).     But  Sarepte  is  supposed  to  have  stood  to  be  the  father  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahd  ; 

on  the  shore,  and  to  have  been  a  place  of  con*  but  this  was  the  name  of  their  mother,  not  <^ 

siderable  extent  (Thomson,  I^nd  and  Book,  L  their  father.    She  was  the  sister  of  David,  who 

232).  was  consequently  their  uncle,  and  they  and 

ZBCHARl'AH,  one  of  the  thi^  prophets  who  Solomon  were  cousins  (1  Chron.  iL  1 5,  16). 

flourished  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.     He  ZI'DON,  or  Si'don,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 

was  the  son   of  Barachiah,   the  son  of  Iddo  phceuicia,   about  eight  hours  to  the  north  of 

(Zech.  i.  1) ;  but  he  is  also  called  simply  'the  r^y^     jt  jg  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  built 

son  of  Iddo*  (Ezra  v.  1  ;  vi.  14).     He  probably  perhaps  not  long  after  the  flood,  and  probably 

belonged  to  the  order  of  the  pnests,  and  was  received  its  name  from  Tzidon,  tho  eldest  son  of 

among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  on  Canaan,  and  a  grandson  of  Hani  (Gen.  x.  6,  15, 

the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  (Neh.  xiL  4,  16).  jg  .  ^^^  13^     Though   less  celebrated  Oian 

He  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  of  the  ^yre  in  after-times,  it  was  more  ancient  than 

reign  of  Danus  Hystaspes,  about  two  months  ^Ymi  great  mart  of  the  nations,  though  even  iU 

after  Haggai,  and  along  with  him  mightily  en-  « antiquity  was  of  ancient  days'  (Is.  xxiii.  7, 12). 

couraged  the  Jews  mbaUding  the  socoi^  temple,  jt  ^  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer  never  so 

He  appears  to  have  entered  on  his  office  while  ^^^^  ^  mentions  Tyre  ;  but  he  often  speaks  of 

yet  a  young  man  (Zech.  i.  1  ;  iL  4).     Great  dif-  ^^  Sidouians  as  being  ingenious  in  several  arts, 

ficulty  has  been  felt  m  interpreting  the  Book  of  as  rich  merchants  trading  in  curious  wares,  and 

Zechanah  by  most  ejcpositors,  botl^  Jewish  and  as  marinera  skilled  in  astronomy  and  navigaUon 

^^*«^»*°-  (Wells,  i.  129  ;  Rosen,  ui.  64).     Jacob,  in  bless- 

ZE^TER.  IDT  is  translated  in  the  common  ing  his  sons  on  his  deathbed,  says  of  Zebulun  : 
version  ehamoisy  a  species  of  the  antelope  tribe  *  His  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon*  (Gen.  xlix.  13). 
and  a  native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ap-  Under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites 
ennines,  and  the  hilly  districts  of  Crete.  It  is  smote  the  confederated  Canaanitcs,  '  and  chased 
about  the  size  of  the  common  goat,  to  which  it  them  unto  great  ?adon*  (Josh.  xL  8).  Accord- 
has  a  considerable  likeness,  and  is  remarkable  ing  to  Josh.  xix.  28  the  portion  of  Asher  ex- 
for  its  agility  in  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  tended  *  unto  great  Zidon  ;*  but  it  is  stated  m 
Of  this  animal's  skin  the  true  chamois-leather  is  Judg.  L  31, 32,  that  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the 
made  ;  but  leather  which  frequently  passes  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  several  other  cities 
under  this  name  is  now  manufactured  from  the  which  are  there  mentioned,  but  '  the  Asherites 
skins  of  other  animals.  The  word  which  is  thus  dwelt  among  the  C^aanites,  the  inhabitants  of 
translated  is  one  of  the  words  which  occur  only  the  land.'  Among  other  gods  which  the  Israel- 
once  in  the  Bible  ;  and  as  the  name  simply  is  ites  worshipped  were  *  the  gods  of  Zidon  ;*  au«l 
given,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  among  the  nations  which  oppressed  them  were 
animal  intended.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  Zidonians  (x.  6,  12).  But,  according  to 
the  chamois,  if  that  animal  was  then  found  only  Gesenius,  the  name  of  the  city  was  applied  to 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  now  found.  Some  all  the  northern  Canaanites  dwelling  at  the  foot 
suppose  it  to  hsve  been  the  caraeleopard  or  of  Lebanon,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicians; 
giraffe ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  this  ani-  and  amongst  them  the  Tyrians  were  also  in- 
mal  was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  eluded  (1  Kings  xi.  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  xxUL  13). 
Moses,  if  indeed  they  ever  knew  it    Gesenius  Hence  it  may  be  understood  why  Ethbaal  king 
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of  Tjn  is  called  '  king  of  the  Sdonians — Ce.  of  ZIF,  the  second  month  of  thi  Jenridi  sacred 

nMenkia  (1  Kingn  xvi.  31);  and  why  there  is  year,  and  the  eighth  of  the  civiL    It  eommenoed, 

on  the  coins  of  Tyre,  '  of  Tyre,  the  metropolis  according  to  the  rabbins,  with  the  new  moon  of 

of  the  Zidonians.'     Homer  uses  the  name  2t-  our  April,  but  according  to  Michaclis  and  others 

Mkm  with  the  same  extent  of  meaalQg  (Qesen.  who  follow  him,  vrith  that  of  May.     It  was  in 

Lex.  708).    But  in  the  time  of  jfttipiah  the  tliis  month,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  that 

kings  of  Zidon  were  distinct  ftom  t&e  kings  of  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  (1  Kings  vL 

Tyre  (zxv.  22 ;  zzvii  8).     Pomponius  Mela,  in  1).     On  the  14th  day  of  this  month  such  as  had 

the  first  century  of  the  ChristiAn  era,  calls  it  been  unclean,  or  on  a  journey,  that  they  could 

still  a  rich  city.    Of  the  many  branches  of  in-  not  observe  the  Passover  in  the  preceding  month, 

dustry  and  trade  for  which  it  was  anciently  observed  it  now ;  and  on  it  the  Passover-festival 

noted  one  always  remained — ^the  manufacture  was  kept  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  refor- 

of  fine  glass,  for  which  the  sand  of  this  coast  mation  (Num.  iz. ;  2  Chron.  zxx.  15,  26).    On 

was  peculiarly  adapted.     Even  in  the  middle  the  10th  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  obseiTe  a 

ages  Zidon  continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  im-  fast  on  account  of  the  taking  of  the  ark  by  the 

I>ortance  (Rosen.  Oeog.  iii.  83).  Philistines  and  the  death  of  Eli,  and  another  on 

Saida,  as  it  is  now  called,  appears,  when  it  the  28th  for  the  death  of  SamueL 

first  comes  into  sight,  to  be  situated  in  the  sea,  , 

as  it  stands  on  a  small  promontory  which  runs  ZIK  LAG,  a  town  situated  in  the  ertreme 

out  from  the  land.     It  has  rather  an  imposing  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  southwards.     In  the 

appearance  at  a  distance,  particularly  on  account  division  of  Canaan  it  was  first  given  to  the  tribe 

of  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a  rock  at  its  north-  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  and  afterwards  to  that 

eastern  point     The  ancient  town  must  have  o^  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5).     It  was,  however,  in 

been  much  more  extensive  than  the  modem,  possession  of  the  Philistines  when  Achish  king 

To  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  even  among  of  G*th  allotted  it  to  David  and  his  men  to 

the  gaidena  and  orchards  there  are  various  traces  dwell  in  (1  Sam.  xxviu  6,  7).     Its  particular 

of  the  ancient  city.     The  streeta  are  narrow,  locality  is  not  now  known.     No  vestiges  of  it 

crooked,  and  dirty,  like  those  of  most  Oriental  l»ve  been  discovered  (Robinson,  iL  388). 

cities.    Many  of  the  houses,  however,  are  large,  gIN,  a  wilderness  in  the  north-east  part  of 

and  well  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  in  this  re-  j^^yia  Petrsea.  The  spieswho were  sentto  search 

spect  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  modem  Tyre.  ^^^  Canaan  searched  it  out  *  from  the  wilderness 

Those  especiaUy  along  the  eastem  waU  are  dis-  ^j  2in  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath' 

tinguished  for  their  siie  and  height :  they  are  ^^um.  xiii.  21).     It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 

built  directly  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  part  ^j^e  wilderness  of  Zin  was  the  same  as  the  wilder- 

of  It,  and  eiyoy  a  pure  air  and  *  plewmg  pro-  ^ess  of  Paran,  or  a  part  of  it  (comp.  Num.  xiiL 

spect  of  the  fields  and  country.    The  beauty  of  3  ^^^  ^^rse  21).    It  ky  to  the  south  of  Judah, 

Saida  consists  in  its  gardens  and  orchards  of  ^  pj^^an  also  did  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  1  with  1  Sam. 

fruit-trees,  which  flU  the  plain  and  extend  to  „^  ^x      q^  whether  it  was  the  same  as  the 

the  mountains.     The  environs  exhibit  every-  ^derness  of  Kadesh  or  a  part  of  it  (Num.  xx. 

where  a  luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  frmts  of  ^^     j^^^  j^  ^^^^^  86  it  U  expressly  said : 

Saida  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  the  «Thewildemes8of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh;' while 

countiy.     Great  quantiUes  of  granite  pillars  ^  ^^^  14  we  read:  '  YerebeUed  against  my 

may  be  seen,  as  at  Tyro,  lying  under  water  ;  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  that  is  at  the 

others  are  built  mto  the  mole.    The  commerce  ^^^^  ^f  Meribah  in  Kadesh,  in  the  wUdemess 

of  Saida  is  now  mconsiderable :    it  consists  ^^  2in.' 
chiefly  in  silk,  fruits,  wheat,  and  sesame.    The 

harbour  has  been  partly  filled  up  with  stones  ZI'ON,  or  Si'oK,  Mount,  one  of  the  hills  on 

and  earth,  aiyl  only  boats  and  other  small  craft  which  Jerusalem  was  built.     Many  readers  of 

can  now  enter  it     The  population  consists  of  the  Bible  probably  suppose  that  the  temple  was 

about  6000  souls,  principally  Mohammedans  and  built  upon  it,  but  that  was  not  the  case.     The 

Greek  Catholics   (Wilson,  iL  212,  213,  216 ;  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah  (2  Chron. 

Robinson,  lUs.  iiL  418, 420, 425 ;  Stewart,  468).  iii.  l)i  which  was  situated  toward  the  north-east 

According  to  another  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  Mount  Zion  lay  toward 

ar.-  said  to  be  about  9000,  of  whom  6800  are  the  south-west     It  was  anciently  a  stronghold 

Moslems  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  L  154).  of  the  Jebusites,  but  on  being  taken  by  David  he 

The  statements  of  the  population  of  cities  in  the  took  up  his  residence  in  it,  and  called  it  the 

East  diifer  so  much  that  little  dependence  is  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7,  9).    Thither  he 

often  to  be  placed  upon  them.  shortly  after  removed  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

Of  late  considerable  progress  has  been  made  of  the  Lonl  (2  Sam.  vi.  12),  and  there  it  rested 

in  exploring  the  ancient  cities  of  Phoenicia,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  until  Solomon,  having 

At  Zidon  and  Tyre  remains  of  the  Crusaders  finished  the  building  of  the  temple,  removed  it 

were  found,  but  none  above   ground  of  the  to  the  place  therein  prepared  for  it,  the  Holy  of 

Phoenicians.    Gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  mark-  Holies  (2  Sam.  v.  5 ;  1  Kings  vL  38 ;  viiL  1, 6).  It 

ing  the  limits  of  the  ancient  port  of  Zidon,  still  was  doubtless  during  the  period  of  the  ark  being 

remain ;  also  on  the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  site  in  the  city  of  David  that  many  of  the  Psalms 

of  the  old  city  a  subterraneous  Zidon  has  been  dis-  were  composed  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  the 

covered.    Some  of  the  sculptures,  etc.,  resemble  place  where  God  was  specially  worshipped ;  and 

those  of  Egypt,  others  those  of  Nineveh  and  this  phraseology  having  been  once  introduced, 

Persepolis.    Among  the  objects  brought  to  Paris  and  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the  songs  of 

are  many  articles  of  dress,  Phoenician  coins,  and  *  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,*  the  same  phraseology 

a  leaden  sarcophagus  of  good  workmanship.  might  continue  to  be  employed  after  the  ark  was 
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nmoved  Into  the  temple,  mo: 

Mount  Zioa  wu  in  point  of  firt  i 

neighbourliood,  and  tbe  name 

Mlended,  according  to  Hehren 

whole  of  the  hilli  on  nhich  Jcruaaleni  atood,  u  {  from  thi 

in  the  numei  Mount  Seir,  Mount  Gi 

Lebmaon.     In  poetical  language  Zion  and  Moimt 

ZioD  appear  to  have  become  *  name  for  Jem- 

■alem,  ■■  In  Pi<.  ilvilL  2,  3,  11-13 ;  Micah  iii. 

10,   12  ;  and  even  of  the  church,  Jewiih  and 

Chnitian  (El  illi.  14  ;  liil.  1,  2  ;  Heb.  rii.  22). 

In  the  ApociTphal  books  Zion  Is  repeatedly  used 

**  aynoujmoM  with  JeniBalem,  as  in  2  Esdru 

iii.  2 ;  V.  26  ;  tL  4  ;  Ecclun.  iL  IS,  2t.     One 

half  of  Monnt  Zion  is  now  outaide  of  tbe  walla 

ZIPH.  I.  A.  city  in  the  tribe  of  Jnilah 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  I>r.  Robinson  found  the  name  in 
the  Tell  Zit  {'  bill  of  Zif.')  which  la  situated  about 
an  boor  and  Ihree^iuttrte™  south-east  of  Hebron, 
and  is  a  rouud  eminence,  about  100  feet  high, 
■ituated  in  a  plain.  A  siti?,  also  called  Zif,  lies 
ahoitt  ten  minutes  east  of  thia,  upon  a  low  hill 
or  ridge  between  two  small  wady*  which  com- 
meiiee  hem  and  run  towanh  the  Dead  Sea.  Tliere 
is  tittle  to  be  leen  except  broken  walk  and 
foundations,  moat  of  them  of  unhewn  stonen, 
but  indicating  stability,  and  covering  a  consirlo 
aliie  tract  of  ground.  In  the  midst  of  a  low 
massive  square  building,  constmcled  of  squared 
stones  and  vaulted  wittiln  with  pointed  arches, 
shewing  that  the  place  must  have  been  inhabited 
long  alter  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  dstema 


From  tim 


hi^  day  eastward  from 
time  to  tlio  [ircneiit  there 
in  history  (Hobioson.  Ilea.  ii.  lUl). 

Ziph.  Moon,  and  Cormel  are  mentioned  liv 
flethiT  in  Josh.  iv.  55  ;  nod  from  I  Sum.  ixtil. 
15,24;  ixiv.  1,  2,  they  ajipeor  nottuhavo  been 
fir  distant  from  each  other. 

Ziph,  Moon,  and  Engedi  gave  their  Dames 
to  the  deserts  on  the  east  We  read  of  the 
wihiem™  of  Ziph  in  1  Sam.  iiiii.  H,  15  ;  of  the 
wilderuess  of  Maon,  xxiii.  24.  2Q  :  and  of  the 
wlhlernens  of  Engedi,  niv.  1— all  near  carh 
otluT.  Here  were  the  nocnes  of  the  nifmorable 
w.iiidfTinKS  of  David  when  putsueil  by  S-iul, 
and  twice  dill  the  Ziphitcs  attempt  to  betray 
hini  hito  the  bauds  of  liis  persecutoTS  (xxlii.  19  ; 

ZIZAN-'ION  <fifii«i»),  a  wor.t  found  only  in 
Mutt.  liii.  25-27,  29,  30,  38,  40,  and  rendeit<d 
lara  in  the  E.  T. ;  but  it  appears  from  our 
Lonl's  parolile— lit.  That  the  liranion  was  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  com,  but  was  otherwise  ol 
nn  value,  and  was  therefore  to  he  separated  from 
it  anil  burned ;  2d,  That  it  resemble'l  corn, 
espccialir  wheat,  sinceit  was  onlywhen  the  wheat 
put  forth  the  ear  tliat  it  was  discovered.  Now 
neither  of  these  characters  will  apply  to  tares, 
which  ore  an  cicellent  food  for  cattle,  and  are 
now  commonly  cidtivated  for  their  use  ;  and 
which,  lioinR  a  spei^ies  of  vetch,  is  distinguished 
from  com  from  the  moment  it  appears  alflve 
ground.     Ziianion,  it  is  now  commouly  agreed, 


Mpeciolly  as  I  denotes  ■  ipeclei  of  rjregnss,  which  bf  the  later 

its  Immediate  |  Uebrewa  was  called  anttin,  and  by  tbe  Anb* 

ight  even  be  ,  mieaa.      It  Is  said  that  when  it  first  appear* 

isage,  to  the  |  alwre  ground  it  can  scarcely  be  di«ting<ii>ihed 

em  stood,  aa  I  from  the  wheat,  but  that  a>  it  grows  up  it  mora 

ilboa.  Mount  I  and  morelBuges  its  form  and  quality,  nn  as  to 

'  "       '  '  be  readily  distinguished  from  it.     It  is  aluo  a 

noiious  weed  ;  for  when  the  scedi  hap|ien  l«  be 

mingled  and  ground  with  the  com,  the  bread 

giddiness  in  those  who  eat  it,  and  the  straw  bos 
a  similar  etfect  upon  cattle.  It  is  comnion  in 
Palestine  and  Byria  (Campbell,  Ooaptlt,  iv. 
103 ;  Bosen.  BoU  120  ;  Wilson,  ii.  173 ;  Ro- 
binson, Ra.  iv.  59  ;  see  also  Thomson,  Land 
mdBookyiu  111). 

ZtfAN,  an  ancient  citf  of  Tdwer  Egj-pt,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  tbe 
Nile  (Qesenius,  714).  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  founded 
seven  year*  after  Hebron  (Gen.  uiiL  2  ;  Kum. 
liiL  22).  In  the  field  of  Zoan  tlie  miraclea  a( 
Hoses  are  said  to  have  been  wroucbt  (Pa.  IxiviiL 
12).  The  city  of  Tauia  i«  the  Zoan  of  Scripture  ; 
the  modem  name  is  San  or  Zan.  Its  site  is 
covered  with  extensive  mounds.  The  remains 
of  a  smaU  temple  of  the  time  of  Romeses  Che 
Great  at«  remarkable  from  its  having  at  least 
ten  if  not  twelve  obcUsks  (Wilkiuson  in  IfendoL 
il.  254).  The  finest  of  the  obelisks  was  thirty 
feet  long,  the  culmen  unbroken,  and  the  carving 
unimpaired.  All  were  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Among  the  bricks  can  clearly  be 
traced  bnihlings  of  brick,  the  bricks  still  re- 
tainmg  theit  original  place.  The  remains  of 
pottery,  however,  were  most  remnrliable  :  jars  of 
the  ancient  form  without  nuinlwr,  all  broken 
into  fragments  (.VarraMr*  o/Mitnioa  <tf  EnipnTf, 
99).  The  present  desolation  of  Zoan  shi-wi 
how  completely  the  prophecies 
fulfilled  (Ezck.  XXX.  14 


1.4). 


H; 


ZO'AR,  a  town  on  the  south  ot  Hie  Dcwl  Sea, 
anciently  called  Beta.  It  appears  not  to  have 
Ijeen  very  distant  from  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  la, 
20,  23),  and  to  have  been  doiimeil,  like  it,  to  be 
destroycil  ;  but  it  was  ejiareil  at  the  inliTcts- 
sion  of  Lot,  as  a  place  to  which  he  nu;:bt  ii]ake 
his  esQtpe.  It  probably  [ay  on  the  east  side  uf 
the  Deoil  Sea,  toward  its  sonthcm  end.  in  what 
was  afterwards  the  territory  of  Mi<ab.  It  li 
spoken  oC  as  the  extreme  pohit  of  the  view  lo- 
warrl  the  sooth  which  was  granted  to  Mujes 
from  the  top  of  Fisgah  (Dent,  ixxiv.  1,  SI.  It 
is  never  said  in  the  O.  T.  to  have  bciongoi  to 
the  Israelites,  but  is  apparently  Ejiofcen  of  in 
belonging  to  Moab  (la,  xv.  5 ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  1141. 

ZCCBAU-    [ABiV.] 


0  birthplace  of  Sum 
■A  far  from  Eshtaot  (Judj;.  Kiii.  '2 
31.)  It  was  one  of  the  .-itie 
tilled  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi 


